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TO    OUR    READERS. 


"  When  I  look  through  the  Numbers  of  1864  I  am  bold  to  say  they  are  as  good,  or  better, 
than  their  predecessors."  This  verdict  of  our  Chaplain,  "  The  Wiltshibb  Rector,"  is  sus- 
tained by  more  evidence  than  we  need  record ;  and  it  makes  us  pause  to  consider,  as  a  guide 
for  the  future,  why  our  pages  in  the  Volume  to  which  our  present  Address  is  prefixed  deserve 
the  gratifying  praise. 

One  reason  is  very  patent — our  standard  contributors  have  written  as  ably  as  heretofore, 
and  many  others,  fresh  and  well-skilled,  have  enrolled  themselves  among  our  pensmen. 

Another  reason  is  also  manifest.  All  the  contributions  have  been  based  upon  the  sound 
practical  knowledge  of  the  respective  writers.  All  have  related  to  subjects  of  interest  to  one 
or  more  classes  of  our  readers,  and  all  have  had  for  their  aim  the  improvement  of  practice 
or  the  acquirement  of  truth. 

A  third  reason  is,  that  even  in  controversy  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy  has  been 
maintained.  All  seem  to  have  been  animated  by  the  just  conviction  that  an  opponent  has  as 
much  right  to  entertain  an  opinion  as  he  has  whom  he  opposes,  and  that  he  need  not  have 
his  face  scratched  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  wrong. 

May  these  characteristics  which  have  earned  for  this  Journal  approbation  and  success 
in  1864  be  maintained  and  intensified  in  1865  ;  and  when  this  year's  days  are  concluded, 
and  our  first  Number  of  its  successor  appears,  may  it  bear  as  its  introduction  an  address  as 
kindly-spirited  and  truthful  from  the  same  friendly  heart. 
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Acxm  LoBsui,  190 
AeliiiiMn«fe  —  not    11  'wei 
xtMtSf  pfwerrlDf »  889 ; 

Aeai«Da  iorllnnda,  51S 
Aconite^  Winter,  enltare,  W9 
AgftpuithaaiinibelktiuL  eolture,  15 ; 

potUnff,  280 
Aclaonema  eoannntatain,  179 
AgrieaUQTBl  Show,  JotUnfB  at,  17 
Acricaltuna  Hall  -Pooltry  Show,  96, 

118.  188,  280;   and  the  Poaltrj 

Clab,  160. 180. 199 
AOanthi  eolton,  lecture  on,  482 
Air-^Ting,  98 
Alligator  Pear,  towing,  279 
Alooasia  metalllea  and  Lowii  drrlng 

off.  880 
Allipioe,  propagating  Carolina,  220 
Alpines  in  massef ,  449 
Alstrcemeria  cultore,  828 
Alystnm  laxatile  leedlingii,  899 
Amarantbns  meUneholicna  niber,l86 
Amaryllis  fonnoslasima,  is  it  hardy? 

179;  longlfoUa  aad  rosea  eoltore, 

880 
Ammenlseal  llqnor,  use  of,  95 
Among  the  Welsh  Moootalns,  151 
Amphlblemma  eymosnin,  291 
Anssetoebilnses  and  their  oultnre,  41 
Anemone  —  onltare,  827 ;  apennina 

eolture,  491 
Annuals  for  garden  decoration,  268 
Ante— driTlng  away,  85 ;  to  destroy, 

110,  157;    protecting  wall   fruit 

from.  178 ;  trap,  276 
Aphelandra  Ltbonians.  Ill 
Aphides,  destroyiog.  62, 158 
Appetite,  depraved,  in  fowls,  844 
Apples  as  food  for  ponltry,  142 ;  for 

espaliers,  292,  816;  dwarf,   888; 

sauce  (New  England),  841 
Apricots— new.  Royal    de  Lnzem- 

bourg.  De  Jonghe*s  Hweet  Kernel, 

127;De  Jonghe*«   Diaraant,   128; 

hush,  157;  in  pots,  198;  gum  on, 

Aquatics  fn  pots,  198 

Aquilegla  cflerulea,  414 

Antbis  ludda  variegata,  276 

Arauearla  imbricate  forming  cones, 
116 

Aranja  angustifolis,  518 

Arbor  Yltse  browned,  859 

Artiehokes  — preserving,  187;  win- 
ter dressing,  4S8 

Asparagus  — making  beds,  85,  400, 
415;  corering  in  winter,  479;  re- 
moTing,  187;  culture,  851;  sea- 
weed for,  400;  forcing,  476; 
French  culture  of,  510 

Aephalt  path.  517 

Aueuba  Japonioa  bearing  berries, 
405;  sex  of,  518 

Aurieola,  Lord  Clyde,  51 

Aviary,  mice  in,  481 

Azaleas— Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert, 
51 ;  grafting,  66.  198 ;  buds  not 
expanding.  116;  amcena  potted  in 
kwm,  440:  shifting,  499;  leaves 
falling,  518 


Babiana  cuLTunu,  828 

Bacon  —  preserving,  464;  Wilts  v, 

Herts,  526;  eiring,  526 
Bantams  —  keeping  small,  20;  my 

Black,  160;  .  Nankin,   206.   824; 

Black  Game,  228;    legs  of,  824; 

buying,  266;  legs  and  welsht,  424 : 

white,  504;  welghtof,  604 
Bartonia  nuda,  513 
Battertea  Park,  214 


Bath  and  West  of  England  Poultry 
Show.  Jottings  on,  18 ;  Turkeys  at, 
19 

Bedding-plants,  hardy,  list  and  onl- 
tnreof.  81,  110, 187;  propagating, 
185;  management,  482 

Bedding  for  winter  and  spring, 
3'>5 

**  Bee-keeping,"  821 

Bee-hook,  is  one  wanted?  861 ;  new, 
422,  484 

Bees— nnhousing,  prioe  of  honey,  Li- 
ffurianlsinc  an  apiary.  20,  89;  sn- 
pering,  20;  artlfldsl  swann*ng, 
flowers.  88 ;  in  Australia,  a  **  bee- 
bob,'*  89:  ascerteinlng  loss  of 
queen,  rules  for  purchasing,  feul 
brood  and  dysentery,  preventing 
swarming,  outside  a  hive,  queens, 
Ac.  40;  in  Lincolnshire,  59;  Li- 
gnrian  swarms,  Lignrlans  In  Ayr- 
shire,maiden  swarms.nnitlng  weak 
stocks ;  transferring.  60 ;  in  Perth- 
shire, 79 ;  queen  worried,  natural 
and  artificial  swarms,  in  supers, 
80;  transferring,  aspect  fer,  re- 
moving to  the  moors,  times  of 
swarming,  existence  of  queen 
doubtful,  98;  adding  queeuK,  at 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show, 
in  Surrey,  sabstitotln^  boxes  for 
straw  hives,  99;  Li  «urUn  swarm*, 
dying  from  confinement,  dura- 
tion of  life,  do  not  Injure  ponltrv, 
flowers  for.  100;  at  Daventry,  106; 
preparation  of  wax,  depriving 
etodci,  121 ;  *'  A  Devoniihire  Bee- 
keeper "  V.  the  Time$  *'  Bee- 
master."  140, 162 :  uniUnr  volun- 
torily,  conjmencinff  bee  -  keeplntr, 
purchasing  stocks  and  hives, 
works  on,  142.  819.  321.  861.  422; 
lll-suceeH  In  bee-keeping,  162; 
forsaking  a  stock-hive:  depriving, 
unions,  good  hives,  163,  164 ;  au- 
tumnal removing.and  transferring. 
163;  selection  of  qaeens,  small 
swarms,  184;  management  and 
food,  Huiting,  honey  fh>m  combs 
not  full,  the  season,  foul  brood, 

Sueens  in  1862.  205;  in  Surrey, 
istance  of  flight,  characteristics 
of  Ligurian,  borage -sowing  for, 
2  6 ;  working  supers  on  common 
hives,  stocks  from  condemned, 
comb  •  pruning,  autumnal  unions, 
robbintr,  transcoriing,  224;  ad- 
ding queens,  foul  brood,  225; 
Wildman  at  Dobney's  .  Gardens, 
226;  comb-pruning.  244;  ruin  of 
a  new  rtook.  iriend  mistaken 
for  an  enemy,  245;  are  thev 
omnivorons?  treatment  of  weak 
swarm ;  honey  dark  -  coloured, 
246 ;  managing  on  natural  system, 
245;  foul  brood  in  Tcrkihire, 
268;  wasps  and  ivy  blossoms; 
qneen*s  excursions;  comb  pUtes, 
283 ;  at  Whitworth  show,  canslng 
swarm  to  settle,  analysis  ot 
excreta,  284;  management,  801  ; 
dark  honey,  food.  Woodbury-hives ; 

iolning  Llgurians  to  common ;  fonl 
»rood  In  Yorkshire,  802;  foul 
brood,  what  written  about  it,  803 ; 
working  hours ;  spider  and  wax 
moth,  801;  book  on.  819;  boxes 
and  supers,  820;  carnivorous ;  lec- 
ture on.  821 ;  robbed  by  bees ;  ear- 
wigs in  hives,  ftt>m  a  distence, 
824 ;  uniting  quoens  to,  ft&,  vsria- 
tlon  In  Ligurian,  carnivorous, 
842 ;  foul  brood,  848 ;  winter  feel- 


Bkbs— Continued, 
ing,  Woodbury  and  other  hives, 
844 ;  Woodbury-btve,  861 ;  are  thev 
carnivorous r  uniting  queen  to; 
wasps  est,  their  management, 
862;  beginning  keeping,  feeding, 
864;  Ligurian  deireoerating,  not 
camivoroof,  882 ;  Joinine  Ligurian 
to  common,  hive  protectors,  fonl 
brood,  times  of  swarming,  8S8 ; 
management  in  common  hives, 
408;  rectifying  irreguUr  combs, 
variation  in  Ligurian.  Joining 
Ligurians  to  eomm'^n.  4^1  ?  •"•—k- 
ers  short-lived,  yc  in 

cells,  apiary  in  'l8>^s  ^-";  i-^kiog 
honey  flrom  eommon  iiiv«»,  new 
bae-book,  eautioo  la  apt^ratug 
with,  rules  for  purcbatii^f?,  422; 
not  carnivorous,  stnndK  Tir.  4^8; 
removing  honey  from  hiv^^,  4-::4; 
swarming  system.  coFefully  I^^umU 
ed,  444 ;  open  driving,  463 ;  death 
of  a  queen,  464;  caution  on  mild 
weather,  regicidal,  driving,  new 
book  on,  breeding  Ligurian,  re- 
moving to  a  diatanoe,  484;  old 
oomb,  foul  brood,  504;  regloide 
among,  52  (;  swarming  v.  depri- 
ving, 525 

Beet  culture,  241 

Begonias,  potting,  417;   wintering. 

Belfast  Ponltry  Show,  58;  Botanic 

Oardena.  188 
Bignonla  Jasmlnoldes  not  blooming, 

158;  radioans  culture.  498 
Bewley's,    Mr.,  Bockville,  Dublin, 

102 
Bindweed  killing,  218 
Birds— compromise  with,  388;  crop 

saved  br,    870;    protecting  buds 

fh)m,  511 
Birmingham  Rose  Show.  27 ;  Fruit, 

Chrysanthemum,  and  Root  Shows, 

451, 492. 510 
Birmingham  Poultry  Show,  401,  441, 

458;   matters  relative    to,    508; 

Committee,  censure  on.  520;  re- 
sults. 524 
Blindness  in  Cauliflowers,  16 
Bloomsbury  Flower  Show.  69 
Boiler— setting.  187 :  for  stove,  457  ; 

without  brickwork,  480. 495 
Bolton  Greys,  844 
Bones,  crushed,  as  a  manurp,  498 
Border,  plant*  for  a  dry,  498 
Botanic  (Royal)  Society's  Show,  5, 

25 
Bottom  heat— interrupted,  469 ;  de- 

floient,  518 
Bougainvillfea  splendens,  179 
Bououets,  artificial,  16 
Bowling     green,    mending,     298; 

making,  338 
Box  tree,  morlag,  859 
Brahma  Pootras,  824.  400,  418,  442. 

468, 480.  499 ;  characteriMlcs,  284  ; 

ac     IMington    Show,    299,    800; 

origin  of.  860,  4i8 ;  pullet  steg- 

gering,  504 
Bread,  preventing  bitterness  in,  206 
Brisrs,  moving  budded.  280 
Brighton  Horticultural  Show,  254; 

Poultry  Show,  483 
Brussels  Sprouts,  gathering,  360 
Bryn-y-Nenadd,  294 
Bude-Haven  Ponltry  Show,  118 
Bulbs— forcing,  208,    247;    culture, 

227;  for  garden  decoration,  268, 

285,827 
BromeliaoeflB,  notes  on,  64 
Butter,  imported  and  exported,  60 


Cabbaue— omownco  sun,  S5;  ccl- 
Tvax,  240,  277 

Caladiums  — In  greenhouae,  261; 
wintering,  479 

Calceolaria  ontUngs,  887,  878,  416 

Calceolarias  dying.  16, 191 ;  In  beds, 
94 :  In  expoeed  poor  soil,  880 

Calf,  raising  the.  884 

Californian  Urge  trees,  287 

CamellUs— bods  falling,  360;  not 
opening,  499;  grafting,  360; 
blooms  failhig,  441;  in  eoooa-nut 
flbre  refuse,  457 ;  thrips  on  leavee, 
457  ^ 

Oamlin.  149 

Campjlobotrys  regalis  culture,  116; 
refulitens,  179 

CsBaries-dlsordered,40 ;  asthmatic, 
464 ;  dull  and  mouUin«,  526 

Caponlslng.  266 

Carhead,  128 

Csmatlons— perpetusi,  243 ;  seaweed 
as  a  manure  for,  498 

Carpets,  to  clean,  40 

Carrote^grubs,  187;  crop  failing, 
441;  trenching  for,  478 

CaterpiUara,  296 ;  on  CAbbageworts, 
315 

Cattle,  to  prevent  Jumping,  383 

Catteirs  Nursery.  312 

Cauliflower— blindness  in,  16;  cul- 
ture, 83.  2iO,  296,  397:  under 
gUss,  515 

Cavenne  pepper.  197 

Celery  —  blanching.  198;  earthlag- 
up.  212 ;  culture.  241, 258.  296 

Cement  to  exclude  air  from  bottles, 
40      • 

Centaurea  — candid  i««lma.  sowing, 
198;  wintering.  221,  279;  propa- 
gating. 279;  argcntea,  propaga- 
ting, 243 

Cereus  hesagonu^  graaing.  116 

Chalk  soil,  evergreens  for,  180 

Charcoal-heated  stoves,  457  ;  famee 
among  plants,  467 

Cherry  —  trees  In  po^s,  14 ;  De 
Jonghe's  Trantpirent,  27 

ChicKena  —  decline  in,  19;  rearing, 
86 ;  V.  green  fly,  51,  86 ;  mortality 
among,  58;  pudding,  recipe  for, 
159 

Chicory  for  salads.  397 

Chlopenham  Poultry  Show,  4G2 

Chlswick  garden,  1;  trial  bedding 
plants  at.  191 

Chrysanthemums  —  stopping,  76 ; 
Show  at  the  Agricnltural  Hall,  409 ; 
Birmingham,  409;  Mr.  Salter's 
428;  Mr.  Forsyth  s.  429;  select 
list.  440;  Bob,  498;  ehlldrens* 
show,  493;  not  flowering,  498; 
cuttings,  499;  done  blooming, 
517 

Churchrard,  planting,  860 

Clneraniss— seedlings,  culture,  15  ; 
wanted  to  bloom,  279;  leaves 
cnrling,  479;  not  blooming  In 
large  pots,  480;  maritime  propa- 
gating and  wintering.  279 

Cissus  porphyrophyllos,  179 

City  gsrdening  in  New  York,  105 

Clay  soil,  improving.  95 

Clematis— Townsend's  seedling,  29 ; 
Jackmanni,  215;  rnbro-vlolaoea. 
291.  513 

Clianthua  Dampieri  seedlings,  6 

Climbers— evergreen,  138 ;  for  house 
walls,     299;     for    conservatory. 

Clover  seed  stetistlcs,  85,  76 

Cob-nut  culture,  485 

Coboa  icandens  not  flowering,  479 


Tl 

Cochln*China<i,  434 ;  points  in,  100; 

legs  or,    246 1    Sttver-Baff*,    801; 

cock,  weight,  S24;   merits   401; 

diarrhoM  In,  526 ;  at  the  BirmiDg- 

ham  Show,  501 :  UU  of  Partridge 

cook,  504 
Cockatoo  eating  \U  feathers,  424 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  for  mulching, 

220 
CoBlogyne  odoratissima,  111 
Coleos  VerschafftiUi,  wintering,  440, 

467  ;   Blnmei   and    Yersohaffeltl, 

wintering,  467 
CoH Ingham  Poultry  Show,  402 
Coltsfoot,  to  eradicate,  158 
Compost-heaps,  charred,  fermenting, 

and  turf,  315 
Conifers  —  faet-growlnir,    21;    for 

sandy  soil,  478 
Conservatory  shading,  IIC ;  heating, 

538 ;  stagp,  860 
Cooking  meats,  60 
Codxery  again,  159 
Cooks,  cookery,  and  Wilts baoM,  388, 

423 
C«.*u  bin,  noth  In,  20 
Corylopsis  spieaU.  Ill 
Cottage  gardens,  278 
Celtages  and  how  to  tonant  themj 

289 
'*  Cottagei's  Garden  Q«ide,**  511 
Cottingham  Poultry  Show,  181 
Cotton  cake  a«  manure,  208 
Cov<ent  Garden  Market,  15.  35^  55.  76. 

»4,  115.  136. 157,  17&,  197,  219.  2t2. 

8«V,  878,  2§7,  815    836,  358.  379, 

899,  417.  440.  456,  478.  495.  517 
Cows  rokOied  of  milk.  319,  842,361; 

»elf-initk«d,    424,  414;  jumping, 

461 
Cieve  CflBur  foffls,  468  ' 
Crlnunts  not  Moomlnff,  399^ 
Cra'np  lo  chickens,  181 
Crocuses  ^culture.  270;  list  of,  211 ; 

forcing,  248  ;  at  Christmas.  269 
Cryntal  Palace  Rose  Hhow.  4 ;  Oar- 

denji,l85;  Show,  211 
Cackoo«,  142,  food  for,  188 ;  wint«r<- 

Ing,  204,  265 
Caeuoaber— disease,  18,  85 ;  and  re- 
medies 131;  gum  in.  94;  dying, 

95;  Bnako,  not  setting  fruit,  187; 


IMDBX. 


187 ;  pit  or  honse,  158 ; 
onltnro.  258;  pit,  heating,  860; 
poUon  preserving,  360 ;  largo  crop, 
411 ;  house,  hot-water  pipes  for, 
479;  in  winter,  241;  In  dnng-beds, 
407 

Currants— new,  27:  best  rarieties, 
66;  on  trellises,  296 

CntUncB  of  varioos  plants.  280 

Cyanolis  nodtflora,  291 

CymM4ium  tigrinum,  51 

Cypripedinm  earicinumv  216 


DAHU4  oiannATa,  870 
Dandeliona  f»r  salsds,  897 
Darlington  Poultry  Show,  480 
Datnra  artwna,  cutting  back,  298 
Deane  Poultry  Show,  201 
Delphinium  Brunonianum,  111 
Dendrobiums  —  marginatum,    51 ; 

«burneum.    111;    nodatum,   291; 

after  blooming,  316;  Japonlcum^ 

Derby  Poultry  Show,  268 
Derbyshire,  absence  of  cottage  gar- 
dening in  north,  473 
Dewsbury  Poultry  Show,  199 
Dibbling,  54 
Dickson  ft  Sons'  Oliester  Knrserj. 

286.  480 
DInorben  House»    485;    fonntalns, 

fto ,  at,  514 
DkBOlous  pUnts,  remains  on  sone, 

253 
Dlsa  grandiflori  snpeilw.  518 
Dominlqne  fowls,  87, 182 
Dorking  cock  —  bumble-footed,  20: 

wheeling,  lOO;   weight  of,  206; 

feet  swotion,  804 
Driffield  Poultry  Show,  119 
Drought    gad     iU     consequences, 

177  ^^-v. 

Pry  weathw  Hhd  yraferlng,  143 
Docks— assuming  drake's  plumage^ 

119;  wild,  prerenting  fljing,  184 ; 

plums ge  of  black,    804;    Rouen's 

logs  841 ;  murder  among,  463 ;  blil 

ftnd  legs  of  Biaek  Indian,    464; 

laying  bad  eggs,  481 
Ducklings  —  dying,     20 ;    rearing, 

86 
Dndley  Hill  Poultry  Show,  202 
Dordham  Down,  jottings  on,  18 


Ebl,  am  aqkd,  122 

Eggs— Importation  of,  57, 526;  white- 
spotted,  184;  packing  for  trans- 
port^ 266 ;  unfertile,  844 

Elder,  propagating  Tarlegated,  457 

Elephant's  foot,  158 

EUesmere  Poultry  Show,  282 

Emigrating   to  New  Zealand,  942. 

»    .871,302 

Endive  cnltnre,  397 

Entomological  Society's  Meeting, 
82.  92.  174,  255,  332.  487,  518 

EnvlUe  Hall,  853,  572,  898;  rinery 
at  499 

Epistephium  WUliamslI,  518 

Eranthemum  Cooperi,  215 

Eriocnema  marmorcA,  119 

Krytbronlum  ouUnre,  283 

Espslters,  wood  e.  Iron,  417 

EvorKreens— removing  and  planting, 
259;  branches  in  winter  flower- 
beds, 816 

Evidences  of  progress  106 

Eye,  education  of,  lit,  2M 

Expertenoes  of  a  country  panon,  lif 

Eyes  and  no  eyes,  174 


FaVOISK,  RXeOLLBOTlOilf  OV  AM  OLPW 
863 

Parfnginm,  wintering,  417 

FerguMn-Mr.  D.,  deirthof,  28 ;  ICr. 
w.  Km  appointed  Curator  of  BoK 
fast  Botanic  Gardftis,  I8S 

Forns  — sowing  spores.  186,  198; 
drying  specimen,  179 ;  hardy«  how 
I  collected  and  cuttlrated,  267. 825, 
865,  405.  474.  i86;  In  Mghor  tem- 
perature, 811 ;  moving  •common, 
389;  potting  417,  499  ;  replanting 
ttoder  ginss,  441 ;  British  for  ez- 
faibttloe.  449;  Ibr  glasA-case,  410 

Feverfew  sowing,  77 

Figs -culture.  55,  75.  296,  489;  and 
pneking.  55;  tne  throwing  tee 
f^nit,  181;  trees,  mannging,  859; 
proteottnii.  899;  for  bade  waU  of 
Tinery,  469;  Singleton  or  Whtli 
Isehia,  489,  511 ;  in  orehard-honse, 
94,259 

Fllberts-pmnlng,  191 ;  storing,  258, 
979;  culture,  480 

Flnlayson.  J.,  deceased,  89 

Fire  too  powerful,  10 

Flower  ehows— remnrks  on,  145 ; 
our  metropolitan,  168;  improrfaav 
our.  299 

Fiower-beds,  raised.  280;  gardtfr- 
lag  in  1864,  975 ;  for  garden  deeo- 
ratioo  in  winter  and  spring,  306, 
845,  865,  867,  885,  89'>:  garden 
plans.  80,  286, 474;  farming,  852 

Fountains,  882 

Fowls  —  usefM,  906;  washing  plu- 
mage of,  206,  884,  484;  for  profit, 
404;  eaUng  wahiut  hosks,  444; 
preventing  their  raids,  480;  for 
oold  wel  district,  524 

Frame-lights,  280;  dovble-glased, 
850 

Franeiscea  to  fine  fh»m  thrips,  116 

Frome  Poultry  Show,  940 

Frost  in  August,  192 

Foxglove  eaten  b7  cattle  (T),  15 

Fruit,  new,  97;  raising  seedling, 
85;  maturing  of,  612;  under  glass 
V.  that  on  walls,  6;  time  for 
gathering,  176;  gsodea,  forming, 
198 ;  trees,  proteettng,  198;  dwsrt, 
management.  291;  planting,  814, 
496,  498;  on  east  wall,  499;  room 
management  407 

Fnchsia ->  stopping,  85;  Ctoth  of 
Gold,  51;  buds  falling,  180;  red 
spider  on,  180;  drying,  899;  win- 
tering,  360 

Fumigating  imparts  flaroar  to  frnlt, 
14 

Furze,  propagf^ilng,  479 


Oalubt,  shbob  fob,  440 

Galranised  netting,  ita  eflhct  on 
flowers,  148 

Game  fowls.  Red-breasted  Dnek- 
winged,  194;  at  Islington  Show, 
860 ;  oook's  tall,  floffat  base,  444; 
cockerel  erowing,  526 

Oape^,  164 

Gardening  under  dittcotties,  87 

Gardens—visiting  disUnt.  and  how- 
to  see  them,  199;  produce  oC  a 
gentleman's  and  a  market,  74 

Gardener's  Boyal  Benerolent  Anni- 
Tenary,  28 

Oardencrs  benefited  by  traTelllng,  51 


GarllC'enltnre,  85 :  planting.  415 
Oas-heaUng  by.  M.  479,  517;  in 
greenbonae,  55;  tar  Inside  boxes, 
880 
Genethyllls  fimbriata,  215 
Geraniams— bedding,  71, 85, 159, 198, 
216,  221 :  propagating,  71.  85,  166, 
919;    select,   116;  Beaton's.  988; 
Scarlet,  piantlnx-out  and  plunging, 
115 ;  quallfieations  of  for  bedding, 
165,  2;il :  select  rariegatM,  159 ; 
Golden  Fleece,  159;  antnmn  pro- 
pagation, 166;  plantlng-ont,  167; 
in  pots   and  planted  out,   187; 
Cloth  of  Gold  faUing.  198 ;  cuttings, 
1 19;  antninn  treatment,  279 :  Ma^ 
damf  Yaualier,  Cloth  of  Gold,  and 
Golden  Chain.  258.  298 ;  Zonale, 
oiassed  lUt  nf,  305,  880 ;  winterteg, 
248,  316,  360,  416 
German  paste,  404 
Gesnera  fiowers  faUing,  417 
Gishnmt   compound    v.   American 

blight,  69 
Gladlolns  —  manoBUTro  wKh,   298; 
cihiblting,  250 ;  taking  np  bolba, 
999,  498;  sneeessfnl,  971;  plast- 
ing,  467;  Eleanor  Nonnan,  518 
Glasgow  Pigeon  aad  Casaiy  Show, 

Giasing.  doable,  517 

Oloooestershlre  Btotl  Show,  409 

Oloxlnise— in  Tiaery,  817;  winter- 
ing, 479 

Qnaphallnm  lanatom,  899 

Gold  fish  breeding,  164 

Goldfinch  —  beak  elongating,  161; 
lioe  on,  494 

6ooeeberrles,85 ;  afisw  show,  61 ;  se- 
lect show,  68;  and  Cnrranta,  ftc. 
In  kitchen  garden,  76 ;  on  trelllsee, 
296;  green  fiy  on,  517;  shows, 
156  

Gooeeberry  caterplUtr  v.  White 
Hellebore,  Fnrxc,  Garlic,  Tan, 
and  Broom,  46:  destroyiiig,  12; 
sawfly  propagation,  91 

Gooso— breeding,  50;  distingnishlttg 
from  gander,  984,  844;  young, 
laying.  424;  giddy,  444 

Grape  growers,  Amenoan,  974 

Grapes— Muscat.  29;  Tarieties  set- 
tled, 188 ;  not  ripening,  261 ;  Black 
Prince,  45 ;  spotted,  56,  880 ;  shri- 
▼elUng,  76,  198;  growing  large 
bunchea,  76;  blotched,  77;  mU- 
deweC  116:  atCarhead,  128;  not 
colouring,  187, 857 ;  shanking,  279 ; 
fkilnre  oi  Black  Frontignan.  297 ; 
Trentbam  Black,  410,  478,  514 ; 
Chassdas  Vibert,  411 ;  Tteatham 
Blaek  and  Chasselas  Vibert,  428 ; 
admitting  air  to,  816;  for  late 
vinery,  480;  at  Coombe  Abbey, 
455 

Qrasaes— ornamental,  128;  aannal, 
and  cnltnre,  171 

Grease  spots,  fte.,  removing,  284 

Green  fly,  destroying,  14 

Greenhouse  —  to  supply  eonserva- 
torr,  77 ;  building,  146;  and  stove, 
a  cheap,  148 :  for  Vines.  Peaches, 
and  plants,  187 ;  heatinir,  192, 316 ; 
atOTO  for,  77,  220 ;  hcaang  a  smaU 
261 ;  heating  from  kitchen  boiler, 
998;  remoTsble,  209 ;  facing  north, 
816 ;  ventUation,  457 ;  bad  smeU 
In,  479  {  plants  management,  297 ; 
evergreens  for  inside  back  wall,  35 

OrioTaaee,  a  gardener's,  158 

Grubs,  993;  at  the  greens,  1 76, 191 

Guano  water,  159 ;  for  evergreens, 
400 

Guinea  fowls  in  trees,  424 

Gypsum,  use  of,  15 


Haouct  Bali,  509 

Halifax  Poultry  Show,  900 

Hambnrghs— Silver-pencilled  cock's 
tail,  384.  424 ;  fowls,  are  they  pro- 
fitable, 419;  In  south  of  England, 
490;  hackle  of  SilTer-pencilled, 
841;  Spangled  pallets'  feathers, 
484;  early  brood  of,  504;  profit- 
able, 518;  chancteriaties  of  Bhudc. 
526 

Hcndsworth  Hordealtnral  Sodoty's 
rules,  402,  510 

HasUngden  Poultry  Show,  119 

Bautbois,  deriratum  of  name,  96, 
109 

Heaths,  eoltora,  15;  shifting,  409 

Heating— by  stove,  lOS;  from  a 
kitohen  boiler,  498 

Hedge  trimmer,  216 


Hedgehogs  sacking  eows,  801 

Hens,  eating  their  eggs.  142,  444, 
484;  eating  each  otbor'B  feathers, 
464 

Herbarium,  insects  In,  to  destroy, 
457 

Hibiscus  Cooperi,  179 

Hives,  Marriott'a,  184 

Holly  hedge  unthrifty,  77 

Holllos— not  thnving,  949;  mofvlnff, 
889 

Hollyhocks  —  new,  147,  148;  win- 
tering, 417 

Honey,  keeping,  904 

Horticultural  (Royal)  Society's  ChSs- 
wlek  Garden,  1 ;  Kenaington  Oar- 
den,  62;  Show.  28.210,  898,470; 
Rose  Show.  2;  Show  of  New 
Plants,  169,:  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  891 ;  Fioral  Committee,  S, 
24.  67, 147,  282, 251,  271.  810.  891, 
471 ;  Fruit  Committee,  25,  68, 148, 
190,  251, 272, 471 ;  intended  Straw- 
harry  F6i«,  ice,  49;  leqtam  on 
the  Rom,  66;  Sir  J.  Paxton  on  tta 
Exhibltiona;  126;  **  Proceedtag^'* 
127 ;  and  iu  fiower  shows,  145; 
decay,  425;  asanagemeof,  450; 
specisi  general  meeting,  488 

Bortleoltttral  prises,  and  for  wha9 
they  shonld  be  gireD,  169 

Bortlmltnral  shpws;  hints  for  pco* 
Tindnl.  899 

Hortienltoral  society,  a  natSMiBl  one 
well-managed,  288 

Horseradish  culture,  478 

Hot-water  apparatus,  water  boUtng 
OTor,  70 

Hothouse  near  the  sea,  149 

Hotbeds,  jremarks  on.  155 ;  a  famec't, 
154 

Hottentot*s  Bread.  158 

Hoya  cultnre^  15  j  eamosa  cnltnre^ 
889 

Hynolnths-nilM  fi>r  growing  la 
glMses,  172 ;  for  forcing,  206 ;  in 
pots,  227 ;  U  glasses  and  bnakots, 
mi  enltnre,  285;  In  wat«r,280; 
how  grown  for  prlxss,  411 

Hybridising,  242 

Hydrang«»  (variegated)  eottlBgl, 
879 


Ice,  516;  nousss  Avn  id  hxaps, 
nnrrs  fob  xaxiHe,  47 

UllnoU  onltivatoas,  882 

"  Illustrated  Bonquet*'*  450 

Indian  gardening,  127 ;  aeodft  sow- 
ing, 441 

Insects,  destroying,  199 

Iris  ICadamolseUe  Patti,  119;  foie- 
ing,248;  culture,  828 

Iredne  Heibstil,  414 

Islington  PouIti7  Show,  841 ;  Jodgis, 
56,  77;  prise  Ust  errors,  800 

Issene  calathlnnm  pottini^  380 

Ivy-Hletached  fh>m  a  Ml,  179; 
propagating,  221 ;  not  polsooona  to 
sheep,  266;  on  an  Oak,  359;  for 
edgings,  478 

Ivery  &  Son's  Nnrsery,  8 

Ixlas— forcing,  248;  cnltnre,  898; 
planting,  457 


Jaoobjea  Lilt,  859;  habdt,  198 
Japanese  plants  and  oolton,  379 
Jonquil  forcing,  248 
Jottings,  116, 188 
Judging  poultry,  rules  fsr,  79 


K4noA3ro,4l7 

Kslanchoe  grandifiora,  111 

Keighley  Poultry  Show,  222 

Kent  Poultry  Show,  528 

Kew  Gardens,  Sir  J.  W.  Hookw^ 

Report  on,  107 
Kidney  Beans,  forcing.  258 
KUskeory  Gardening  Society,  918 
Kitchen  garden,  changing,  site  of, 

70 
Knotty  point,  964 

Laxoub,    UEsaxaiMo     iv   nowm 

aABDnne,  115 
Lapageria  rooaa  onltart,  85 
LatSmers,  881,  347 
Lanrai  cnttings,  290,  961 
Lawn— panelled,  45;' mnnv;  56; 

wood  on  a,  76;  sowingf.iM;  Sevan 

Tears'  History  of;  101; 

in  winter,  850 
Leather-ooat  Omh,  191 
Leftves,  ooUeoting,  456 


nrittx. 


tH 


Leeds  Hortienttnm)  8liow»  «rabt  st, 

4;  PoaltaySbew,  SOI 
I«r  ireakMM  In  ibwls,  366,  m; 

Df  Qodc  vloeBrted,  A36 
Iiflfoeitenhire  and  W«lthaiii  Pooltry 

8hMi,118 
Leifli  mitty  Show,  24S 
I«eopaid'B  Buie  ealtmte,  512 
LaHbeBaaHaaeattiue*  1ft 
Iiattiiat«Bltitre.S18 
LUbfc,  tateenee  on  iBMOte,  178 
LUy  culture^  159 
Lmee  01  the   Yalley  tedsf,  416; 

not  Uoomkig,  457 
I  llliwi  —  wintering,  -389;  lanelib- 

liiim  in*  a  window,  260;  eutcore, 

m,  661,481 
LtaMHntlMa  frandSflora  pewiag>  457 
I  JiiMM  berealle  onteore,  446 
Unwed  oD-cake  as  a  mannre,  418 
Linum  flamin,  antnma-^raBei^hnit- 

tef.  m;  Maenei  and  Cbaaito- 

8oait.S8l     ' 
Liquid  maanre,  evapovatinf .  56 
livwpeel  BotantoQardeaa,  170,  256 
LobeUa— Flnk^fiowered,    196;   €tor- 

doaii,616 

'      nPoidtrr  Show.  618 
idjiat,444 


MaouwiA  —  sncroenniu,     51; 

PTn,cBnA,  215 
Ifaldskme  Gardenera*  Mataal  Im- 

provenMBt  AaaoelaltoB,  669 
Malay  fowb,  96 
Mewheiiai  OooMbeny  Show,  150; 

PoQilnr  Sbow,  580 
ManxoM  Wnrtxel  and  Swadea  gvow- 

|]«  aUeraatdy,  437 
Mulet  gafdealng-te  iMn^  187; 

eOBHBMMlng,  16i» 

Marking  fowls,  346 

MarlbonmRh,  a  few  days  aft,  383 

MasdeTaUU  ctriUs,  416 

Masrandya  Barelayana  wintering, 
299 

Meadow  or  clay  boH.  330 

Mealy  Bng^  destroying.  417 

MediniUamagniflca,  179 

Medlar  seedlings,  469 

Meconopsis  aeoleata,  51 

Melon  enltnre— soil,  planting  ont, 
airing,  watering,  fruit  setlteg,  23 ; 
shedding  fruit,  66 ;  watering,  train- 
ing, pruning,  renewing  growth, 
43 ;  sneoession,  supply,  fermenting 
materials,  economising  heat,  se- 
cond crop,  shadingJf2-4 ;  craoking, 
95;  culture,  33, 11B374,  393,  413, 
494 ;  frames  and  pifs  for,  110, 183, 
188 ;  pits  for,  194  ;  water,  187 ; 
hot-water  pits  for,  153;  pit  and 
▼inery,  156;  not  setting,  319;  pit 
drain,  220;  seed,  old  e.  new,  380; 
shriTcliiog.  361;  late,  511 

Mioonia  pulTeralenta,  179 

Micranthelht  Candollei,  51 

Middleton  Poultry  Show,  264, 262 

MimuhM— strlUag  cuttfaigs,  116; 
cuprous  flowers  eaten,  16;  eul- 
turey  220;  hitens  Mr.  enpreus, 
414 

Minley  Manor.  488 

Mistletoe  on  the  Oak,  78 

MonochsBtum  enstfbrum  learea  shri- 
TeUimr,496 

Moomouth  Poultry  Show,  841 

Xorley  Poultry  Show,  268 

Moss,  to  remore,  156 

MutehlBg^  58 

Musa  GaTendishli  culture,  36 

Mushrooms,  culture,  116,  218,  356, 
377,  687,  440 ;  beds  out  of  doors, 
167;  beda.  197;  bed  in  a  ftame, 
296 ;  forcing,  477  ;  growing  mon- 
ster, 357 ;  in  London  cellars,  659 

MyrslphyUunt  asparagoides  culture, 
810 


H jkxczsvs,  yoacno,  247 ;  coLTtmx, 

Nasturtium  propagation,  816 
nectarines,  period  of  ripening  in 

orchard  -  houees,    125;    on    west 

aspeefc,  816 ;  not  ripenioff,  456 
Vepenthes  disUllatoria  rertmg,  860 
Slew  Zealsnd-  aardeners  emigrating 

to,  343,871,  893;  garden  require- 

moats  for,  852 
Newcastle-on-TTne  Poultry  Show.  78 
Mewmillerdam  Poultry  Show,  139 
New  York,  city  gardening  In,  105 
Nioe,  Society  centrale  d*Agricnlture, 

Ae.,358 


North  British  CtflsmhaviB  Show, 

538 
Northwieh  Gooeeberry  Show^  150 
Nosogaya.  presenrfaag,  f  6 
Notlea  to  quit  eenrloi,  298 


Otsc  FALon,  eraiiiiira,  466 
Oeeupattons,  cbaagtog,  48.  66 
Onlona,  manottod,  76 ;  storing.  196 ; 

cultve,277 
Orange  eaedling,  to  blossom,  S79 
Ondurd-bocisa,  My.  1.  «,  84, 125, 

166,267,  246^  287.  «6 
Orchard-boosea,  158,  387,452;  pro- 
duos,  62,  66,  512;  glass  for,  H; 
eapsrlence  of;  1 70, 190 ;  in  0«em- 
sey  and  Herta.  88 ;  in  the  north, 
105 ;  Mr.  Siran's  and  Mr.  Pear- 
son'i,  180 ;  at  Great  Marlow,  256, 
318;  V.  walls,  250;  ISM-to,  271 ; 
erecting,  260 1  rootfaM,  266 ;  trowi, 
606,  818;  Sop-dressiRfr  and  pot- 
ting,  259 ;  pruning.  298 
0«J«4  «  U»-  «^  pta-ta,. 

Orchids  and  Grapes  in  same  bouse, 
160;  padEimr  tn  importation, 
195,  209.  288;  packing  Fliaim. 
noiiria,  Sophronttls,  and  Bnrling- 
tonia,  252 ;  for  pUnt  ease,  896;  in 
flower  in  Norember,  460 
<*  Orchidaeeooa  Ptevs,  ftelect.'*  289 
OrmsUrk   and   Sonthport    Poultry 

Show.  166 
Ornamental  tnes  and  shrubs,  445 
Oroameatal-feliaiod  plants.  479 
Omithogalum  thyraaldes,  51,260 
Ornithology.  123 
Owaton  Poukry  Sbow,  162 


PAnar— ITS  vavxs.  871 ;  John  MoNab 
Mra.  Dombrain,  Mrs.  R.  Dean,  and 
Mrs.  Scott,  315 

Parks  and  Pleasore  Grounds,  ex- 
penses of  Royal,  107 

Paris,  notes  tram,  44, 350 

Parroquets,  taming,  526 

Parson,  «q;»eriences  of  a  country, 
167 

Partridges  in  a  town,  504 

Passlon-Flower,  pruning,  466 

Paul  it  Sons  Nursery,  Cheshunt,  209 

Paul's,  W.,  Nursery,  272 

Peaohes~>under  glass  at  Bradford, 
45 ;  period  of  ripening  in  orchard- 
houses.  125 :  Mr.  Raddyife's,  168 ; 
in  orcnard-nouse,  207;  spatted, 
220 ;  for  market,  221 ;  in  America, 
255;  Belle  do  Dond,  159;  Ex- 
qniaite,  Eariy  Albert,  158;  Mon- 
strueuse  de  I)outf,  257;  on  west 
aspect,  316;  larae  crop  of,  848, 
879,  886 ;  New  American  at  An- 
gers, 429;  Canary  and  Honey, 
511 ;  trees,  management  of,  145; 
repotting,  198;  cutting  down  old, 
276;  manuring,  427;  scale,  17, 
85;  nisnting  in  a  greenhouse, 
457;  in  pota  and  maiden  trees, 
management  of,  472;  pruning, 
480;  house,  construction,  979, 
heatfaig.  892,  treea  for,  56;  ton- 
tine, 296 

PearB— grub  on  tree,  76;  Fondanto 
de  Cueme,  126;  Raster  Benrr4, 
220 ;  Omsofllar  de  la  Gour,  812 ; 
Vlcarof  Wittkfield,  414 ;  Beurr6  de 
Ranee,  418 ;  tree  hidebound  cored, 
261;  remorlng  dwarf,  201;  on 
oninoe  stocks,  618;  for  espaliers, 
816;  nytamidal,  316;  prerenting 
fttll  of,  831;  culture,  369;  dwarf, 
877 ;  six  for  wall,  860 ;  large  speci- 
men, 646;  Qbotee  852;  trees  dis- 
eased, 499;  for  Thorn  stocks,  510 

Pess— and  sticks  for,  13 ;  mildewed, 
35;  for  seed,  116;  raising  eariy, 
467,  490  -»        /» 

PeUrgoniuma— stopping,  65;  Anne 
Page,  Edgar  Turner,  112;  select 
fancy,  159:  United  Italy,  215; 
British  Sailor  and  John  Hoyle, 
291;  seedlings,  wintering,  261; 
new  greenhouse  described,  506 

PentMtvmons  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Attraction,  518 

Peru,  culture  of  Its  soil,  91 

Petuoiss  —  dwarfing,  230 ;  propaga- 
ting double,  360 

Pheasant  hen  assuming  male  plu- 
mage, 87 

Pheasants,  Golden,  284 

Phlox  Drummondi,  dwarfing,  220 

Picea  amabiUs  unthrifty,  280 


Pig  deetroying  fowls,  244 

Plaeons— Antwerp,  59 ;  managemrat, 
97;  at  Hewcsistlo-oo-Tyne  Extai- 
biUoB,  97,  168;  oanker  in;  sett- 
Itftg  in  a  new  home,  120 ;  Tumblers 
dying,  122;  at  Nantsastte  upon» 
Tyno  and  Dnrlkigtoo  Shows,  186, 
162,  268^  food  tor,  161 ;  Tumblers 
not  flyhiA  £65{  Laeod  FantsAs, 
864;  training  high-flying  Tumb- 
ler, 444;  Satinotfee,  466.  534; 
Tttriiit  affisded  iitth  cold,  526 

Pine  Applee  —  aumy^crowned,  77; 
removing  snokers,  816;  bottom- 
heat  Tor,  360;  8oale,95 

Pinery  routine,  266 

Pinuaes.  digging  round,  137 

Pipes-^hot-uwtor,  coating  for  879; 
in  oamiaMOund«  455 

Plts-^headng,  220,  457,  518;  eon- 
atrueting,  299 

Plantiu  and  traaaplanting,  505 

PiBtyoannn  stomauuia,  85 

Plum— leaTcs  diseased,  16;  trees 
bUffltted,76;  Orson  GsgoualMt-^ 
ful,  96,  rsBMTino-,  159;  dwarf, 
869;  Six  eholoe,  379 

Ptumaga,  black  tamod  whiter  861 

Pocklingtoa  Poultry  Show,  808 

Polnsettia  puleherrima,  cnlture^  159 ; 
dytag,  479 ;  propagating,  5.17 

Porch,  eTorgraon  fer,  156 

Potatoea- Royal  Aahleaf,  111  t  crop- 


ping gtoimd  after,  167 ;   storing, 

159 ;  snpplylng  Londoti  with,  988 ; 

,J62.  456,  472;|flts,  258; 


aod*a  PrsedOB,  859;  erops  in 
Inland,  67i ;  wuletisa  for  vaitous 
modes  of  oultora,  466 

Poultry—  seaaen,  the  prcfleni,  SO; 
Judgingi  66,56;  kcupiiifr  iaccei^fl- 
fally,  57, 116 1  at  Uau^a  Park,  57 ; 
pride  in,  59:  shows  deS^Mcni  in 
the  south,  221;  in  a  ssbiill  ^ncla- 
sure,  243;  Judging,  ^41;  hhow, 
metropolitan,  262;  svft^i'pf^takoii, 
trial  about,  294;  jodffm,  iii^,  !!S1, 
418, 457  ;  diows  nortb  mnd  soutb, 
800,  419 ;  Shows  in  the  n^nuh ,  p.^\ 
880,  4tl,  408 ;  feedi&g,  ^U ,  Lay- 
ing flrom  a  commercial  point  of 
Tiew,  501,  518;  weights  of.  503; 
sliows,  whgr  simultaneous?  590 

Poultry  Club,  188;  Show,  Judges 
at,  18,  86,  56,  77 ;  Meeting,  317, 

Prlmnhi— fhrinosa  culture,  881 ;  ni- 
▼alia  and  cortusoides  culture,  449 

Protecting  materials,  516,  517 

Pudsey  Poultry  Show,  208 

Pyracantha  pinning,  499 

Pyramid  beds,  472 

Pytothrtms,  Annie  Holbom,  Fnl- 
gons  plenissima,  and  Nemeris,  215 


Quick  heooe  thih  at  bottox,  889 

Rabuts— BVTOHis  rou,  120 ;  losing, 
hair ;  ears  fUling  to  one  side.  121 ; 
indicationa  of  their  age,  122 ;  re- 
collections of  an  old  fandor,  203 ; 
Patagonian,  Ac,  204 

Railway  charges   for  poultry,  418, 

Rananenlns  oultoni,  827 

Raspberries,  In  dry  soil,  187;  vn» 
UroitfOl,  480 

Red  spider,  destroying,  9,  261, 493 

Reed  Hall,  310 ;  Roses  at,  311 

Renanthsra  Lowii,  418 

Reptile,  monster,  122 

Retinospora  obtusa  culture,  512 

Rhododendrons— watering,  77 ;  Prin- 
cess Alice,  112;  Princess  Helena, 
414;  seedlings,  220;  mulching, 
229 ;  leaves,  holes  in,  380;  stocks, 
457;  soil  for,  457 

Rhubarb— forcing,  477;  to  presenre, 
142 

Ribbon-border— at  Putteridgebury, 
94;  planting,  220 

Ridging  light  soil,  440 

Ripon  Poultry  Show,  57 

Rochdale  Pooltry  Show,  181 

Rockrille,  102 

Rockery,  flowering  plaato  for,  242 

Rooks,  97, 121 

Root-pruning  out  of  doors,  259 

Rosei7,  888 

Roses — on  their  own  roots,  16 ;  mil- 
dewed, 16;  lore  (1864),  44;  leaven, 
drying,  85 ;  Her.  W.  F.  R»dclyflre's 
lecture  on,  66 ;  at  Christmas,  76  ; 
leaves  blotched,  76;  pmuing,  95; 


Rosu^Contintted. 
Lord  Macaulay,  112 ;  Klng*s  Acre, 
179, 291 ;  Aiba  rosea,  215;  Charlea 
LefcbTre,  498 :  select^  compost  for, 
116 ;  culture  in  pots,  187 ;  propa- 
gating Maoottl  stocks,  187;  ele- 
Sant  mulching  for,  195;  budding 
[snetti,  198 ;  Moss  over-luxuriant, 
220;  Manetti  stocks*  221;  this 
year,  282 ;  standard,  242 ;  to  bloom 
«t  Christmas,  260:  White  Pex^ 
petual  described,  290;  bed^  pre- 
paring, 298;  euttings,  potting, 
it  16;  white,  825;  pruning  climb- 
ing, 339;  treatment  of  budded, 
889;  new,  87,  840,  846,  408,  426; 
Committee  on  propoMO.  Ui ;  ptft, 
preaantt  and  future.  688 ;  pillar  in 
conservatory,  410 ;  In  the  north  of 
Scotlaod*  486 ;  aeed  sowing.  441 ; 
budding  on  the  blackberry,  456, 
s70;  suitable  to  the  North.  466; 
grafting  on  Msnetii,  499 

Ruellia  culture,  15 


SaLTX  shoot  PABCICOLArxO,  243 

Salvia  argoatea,  46 

Sand  (pU)  for  potting,  859 

Saponjtria,  dwarHag,  i20 

Sarracenia  Drummondi,  112 

Savemake  House,  284 

Saxiftaga  Fortuni,  516 

Soale,  destmctton  of;  490 

Scarborough  Poultry  Show,  182 

Scarlet  Runner  culture,  314 

ScUla  culture,  285 

Sea^kale  at  Ohristmss,  279 1  forc- 
ing, 477, 49s 

Seaion,  lessons  taught  by  this  dry, 
192 

Seat,  Whittlesey's  looomotlve,  90 

Seaweed  for  Asparagus-beds,  437 

Seeds,  sowing  varlons,  859 

SeUginella  denticulata,  catise  of 
fkiiure,  46 

Selby,  frc.  Poultry  Show,  37 

Sewage,  boose,  its  value  and  mode 
of  application,  508 

Shallots  —  maggotted,  76 ;  planting, 
415 

Shot  in  fowls'  crops,  304 

Shrubs—for  a  division  hedges  221 ;. 
flowering,  for  winter  garden,  345 

Silene  acaulis  culture,  450 

Skeletonising  leave*,  8,  29 

Skylark  food,  404 

Smith's  Nurseries,,  Worcester,  869^ 

Smith's  Nursery,  Dnlwich,  869 

Smoke,  its  eifects  on  vegetation,^ 
106 

Smoky  localities,  plants  for,  11 

Snaith  Poultry  Show,  58,  100 

Snowdon,  wild  plants  found  on,  152 

Snowdrop— forcing,  248 ;  at  Corist- 
mas,  260;  culture,  2G9 

Societies,  small  local  scientific,  72 

Soldanella  alpina  culture,  449 

Somerford  Park,  453 

Southampton  Bird  Show,  463,  466 

Spanish— chickens'  oombs,  100 ;  pnU 
lets  moulting,  404 

Sparaxis- culture,  828;  falllni^,  859 : 
forcing,  248 ;  planting,  457 

Sparkenhoe  Poultry  Show,  222 

Spinach,  New  Zealand,  870 

Spring-blooming  hardy  plants,  242.. 

Squirrel  in  oonflnement.  844,  401 

Stand  for  a  window,  137 

Stenocarpns  Cunningbami,  88^ 

Stocks,  Intermediate,  sowing,  220^ 

Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum- 
Show,  891 

Stove  and  greenhouse,  a  cheap,  146 

Stoves,  heathig  by,  103 

Strawberries  —  Royal  Hautbols,  11, 
71;  B^ou,  and  Bonveahr,  11; 
Royal  Unotbois,  Lucas,  Boisselot, 
BIjon,  Lord  Clyde,  31 ;  La  Con- 
stsnto,  62  ;  new,  John  Powell,  81, 
104 ;  Ingram's  Riflemsn,  The  Pre- 
sident. 104 ;  Princess  of  Wsles,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  105;  clay  for  bedSj^ 
16;  mildew,  16^  rooting  ninners^ 
54 ;  on  chalky  soil,  55 ;  estimate 
of  sorts,  84;  bed^  making,  95: 
planting,  221:  this  year,  281; 
phmta,  reforcing,  249;  culture. 
296, 497 ;  trade  of  Aberdeen,  829  ; 
Alpine  culture,  159, 389  ;  potting 
for  forcing,  899 

Struihiopteris  germanlca,  280 

Su'cculent  plants,  culture  of,  135 

Sulphur- paint  for  fruit  trees,  440; 
V.  red  spider.  472 

Sultan  fowls,  181 


rni 


IKDBX. 


Sunderland  tnd  KewcuUa  Oraitho- 
.    Isirical  Society.  143 
SandttrlMid  Pif  H>a  Show,  Sftt 
aweepfUkec,  trial  aboat,  183 
Street  Mace,  U 
2»weet  WiUiam  Tarletiea,  414 


TACaOMIA  XAMICATA  HOT  BLOOMWO, 
IftS 

Tairetea  lignata  pumila  m  a  bedder, 

488 
Tan,  fungva  in,  198 
Terraoep,  plamlnir,  399 
■ThUdlantha  dubla,  391 
Thorn  atoeks,  Pears  for,  SIO 
Thrip*,  176;  on  Baiiain  leaves,  56; 

on  Vine.  95;  destroying.  Ml ;  on 

Ferns,  440 
Todmorden  Botanical  Society,  13S, 

332,  3S1 
TomutoeM— planting,  M;  sauce,  S34, 

364,384 
Tone  Poultry  Rhow,  183 
Trodegar  Poultry  8how,  582 
Tredeunick,  J.  Esq.,  his  garden  at 

Onmlin,  149' 
Trees— in  pleasure  grounds  not  anffl- 

eienUy  Taried,  81,  89;  shmbe  lor 

growing  beneath,  479 
TrelliNjs  in  stoves,  plants  Ibr,  433 
Triehomanes  radicane  oalture,  380 
Trlchlnium  Mangleait,  891 
Tritoma  uraria,  283 ;  faUnre,  370 ; 

cvlture,  311 
Tritonia   culture,    328,     339,   410; 

planting,  457 
-Trepnolum  speelosum  cnlture,  280; 

elegans  culture,  890 
.Tnherose  culture,  479 
Tulips— compose    for,   95;    foreing, 

347 ;  culture  and  Ust,  886 


Tonbrldge  WeUs  Poultry  Show,  817 
Ttorfseil,  138 

Turkeys  with  swollen  hendi^  18« 
Tyldesley  Poultry  Show,  362 

UPAa  TBH,  306 

Urecoltna  pendulo,  313 

•*  UtillsaUon  of  Mlnvte  Life,**  173 

Uttozeter  Poultry  Show,  363 

VaLLOTA  FDUPOnKA.  116 

Vrgetabtae  running  to  seed,  138 

VentUating,  90,  361 

Verandah  trellis,  olbnbers  for,  3M 

Verbenas  —  propMetlnr,  133;  bent 
purple,  316 ;  obtaining  a  stock  of, 
479 

Veronlea  Hulkeana,  313 

Vinery— oonxtTuetion,  116:  heeting, 
138;  with  Melon-pit,  158:  andCu- 
cuinber-houi>e  beating,  330;  rou- 
ttn6«  896 ;  The  Onmnd,  360 ;  gl'i»a 
f9r,  441i  fonaoe,  469;  prollta  of, 
313;  late,  518 

Vinee- syringing,  14,  35;  in  pots, 
15, 16.  440,498 ;  under  sashes,  *c., 
16 ;  leaves  rough  beneath,  35 ;  in 
a  pit,  35 ;  altering  mode  of  prun- 
ing, 95;  border,  aoverinff,  116, 
441;  Eaperione,  aa  a  stoek,  170; 
shoots  diaeaaed,  179 ;  renovntSng, 
380;  for  a  cool  vtntry,  136.  361, 
317;  stocks  for  graftinv,  159; 
red  spider  on,  191 ;  Hampton 
Court,  198 ;  with  Camellias,  forc- 
ing. 331 1  in  pota,  foroing,  331 ; 
In  Canada,  330;  boncHluat  for, 
383;  in  balcony  vinery.  870;  in 
pott  failed,  290;  moving  into 
greenhouse;  fruiting  in  pots; 
rsots  In  greenhouse,  316:  fh>m 
eyes  v.  layers ;  plantiDg  old  small ; 


Vinns    

planted  in  side  and  outaide,  327; 
inarched.  838 ;  not  breaking  well, 
338;  mildewed,  359;  rooU  in  tMi, 
859;  for  orchard*houae,  365;  not 
thriving,  border  widening,  379; 
fruited  in  pote  in  1864,  887 ;  planu 
ing,  890;  from  eyes,  400;  towage 
for,  417;  unfrnitftd,  418 1  plant- 
in.  487  ;  Improving  old,  430 ;  beck- 
wall  v.  rafters  for,  431 ;  tar  groen- 
house.  440;  in  an  orchard-house, 
449.  498 1  grafting,  499;  in  poU, 
forcing,  516;  cbarooal  for,  517; 
un«ruitAil,318 
Virginian  Stock,  traaspUntlng,  399 
Visits  to  gardena  public  and  private, 

103 
VitiB  Baineail,  391 ;  macxopus,  414 

WAons,  198 

Wakafleld  Poultry  Show,  160 

Wall-fkruit  treea  for  midland  conntieSk 


Walka,  washing  and  weeding,  456 

Wallflower.  Graham's  Yellow  Per- 
feetloo,  51 

Walnuta,  preaerving.  360,  361,  398, 
833 

Walla-treea,  inMcto  on.  103;  rrult 
treea  for  low,  361;  Poxley'a  corru- 
gated, 375 

Wasps  —  deatroying,  137,  306 ;  e. 
beet.  183 

Water-  as  an  nmamental  fsntare,  88 
rapply  nf»  90 ;  cooling  In  hot  wea- 
ther, 138:  reaervoln  for,  177; 
In  Herts,  188 

Watering,  17ii;  potplanta,  183;  in 
dryweafher,  143;  borrow, '111 

W»ter  Lily,  white,  planting,  899 

Water  Melon  culture^  137 


WatioBins,  planting,  487 
Weeds  eradicating,  196 
Week,  work  for,  13,  9%  83.  73,  91, 

113,  133,  156,  178,  195,  317,  389, 
357,  378,  395,  818,  836,  338,  877. 
397,  414,  438,  435,  476.  496,  613; 
doings  of  last,  13.  S3.  53,  74,  08. 

114,  134,  156,  177,  196.  317.  MO, 
338,  377,  398,  814,  887,  887,  tH, 
897,  415,  438.  436.  476.  498,  315 

Wemagtonln  gignntes,  478;  oaltttre. 

15;  in  California,  238 
WhiUay  Abboy,  474 
Wild  fowl,  food  for,  100 
Wild  pUmtt— calinre  of,  188;  on 

Eaowdoo,  153 
WUllams's  Vieioria  Unraary,  174 
Wiatcr  Cherry,  propagafetng,  388 
Wintering  plaata  wichont  artUleinl 

heat,  311 
Wire  edgtnf.  77 
Wire  ncttlag  tot  protedliiff  frvtt 

treea,  136 
Wirral  Ponltoy  Show.  309 
Wood  PIgeona  deetruetlve  to  Gbbw 

henry  bushea,  109 
Woodstock  Poultry  Show,  381 
Woolhopo  NaturaBat's  ndd  Club.  73 
Worosatershire  Poultry  Show,  818 
Worma— ground    impervious    bj. 

343;   in   pots,  398;   heapa  ob  n 

lawn,  497 


YuLLow-n^twuBD  aTOvn  navrs, 

879 
Towa— p!aata  under,   889;  hedge 

injured  by    dronght,   889;   trul 


1,383 

Torkahire     Agrlcultnral    Sodnty'a 

Ponliry  Show,  189,483 
Yorkshire  Fomolcgieal  Boelety,  439 


WOODCUTS. 


FAOB. 

Apples,  bush  trees   298 

Bee-hive,  a  good  164 

„        Adjuster  and  Bar 820 

Bees,  luTerted  Bottle-feeder  for « 864 

Boiler,  Imss's 495 

•  Conservatory,  Mr.  Williams's  New 175 

„  atEuville   ^ 375 

EuvUIeHallFmit-houaee 334,  335 

„         Plan  of  Grounds „ „ 374 

„         Conservatory 875 

„         Sea-horse  Pool 894 

Flower.garden  Plans   80,  388,  335,  434,  454,  474 

FounUln,  Hebe 514 

Fozley'a  Corrugated  Brick  Walls ^ 275 

-Furnace,  a  Vinery   489 

Oas-hcatiag  60 

Grafting  the  Vine , 499 

Heating 10,80,70 

Hot-Water  Apparatus ^ jO,  70 

Hedge  Trimmer   216 

Ice-Houaes 47 

Latimcrs,  Ground  OutUne '. , 334 

„       Flower  Gardea  , 335 

Melon  Fntnlsg  and  Training  491 


Melon  Bedf.  Pita,  and  Honiea 110, 139, 188, 199, 158, 194,  r4,  993 

Mlnley  Manor  nower  Garden ^•,,.  484 

Orchard-house  at  Great  Marlow 338 

Pears,  mode  of  pfCTcntlng  their  fall 881 

Pine  Stove  at  Enville 835 

Poultry,  Floor  of  Run « 302 

„       Drinking  Fountain    882 

„      Feeding  Trough „ 60S 

„       Feeding  Fountain ^ 302 

„       Earthenware  Neet 518 

„       Hatehlng-room  319 

„      Home  and  Vinery ••.•••  819 

„       Netting-ln  their  Run  830 

Somerford  Park,  FJower  Garden 454 

Strawberry,  RiTcrs's  Royal  Hautbois 71 

„        House  at  Enville 834 

VcotilaUng  Plant  Structures  91 

Vine,  Grafting 499 

Vinery,  Fumaee 469 

Wall  Case  at  EnTille  Hall 333 

Watering  Barrow .^^ Ill 

Wedge  for  Air-giving » 83 

Whitley  Abbey 476 

Whittlesey's  Locomotive  Seat 90 


July  «,  1864.  ] 
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WESKLY   CALENDAR. 
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JULY  ^11^  1M«. 


St.  Jobn*s  Wort  flowen. 
Glowworm  shines. 
Smooth  Meadow  Giom  ripe* 
ToimR  PMrtridgei  fledged. 
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From  obserTatioos  taken  noar  London  during  the  last  tbirtf-seven  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  theweek  is  74.8"*,  and  its  «if  ht 
temperature  50.9*.     The  greataec  heat  was  9V*  on  the  5th,  1862 ;  and  the  lowest  eold,  36<>,  on  the  7th,  1860. 
1.07  laeh. 


The  greatest  fall  of  rala  was 


THE  chiswice:  gaeden  of  the  eoyal 

HOBTICULTUEAL  SOCIBTT. 

^ONDAY,  the  27th 
of  June,  was  a 
great  day  for 
the  old  garden 
at  Chi&wick ; 
aadno  one  came 
away  from  it 
without  a  feel- 
ing of  regret 
and  indignation 
at  the  ne^ect 
with  which  it  is 
treated  by  the 
present  management  of  the  Society.  No  one  couLd  walk 
amx>ngst  the  ornamental  trees  now  attained  to  a  noble 

S'owtn,  and  now  showing  fully  the  taste  which  dictated 
eir  airangement,  withmit  expressing  the  anger  that  is 
felt  for  men  who  are  lavishing  thousands  of  pounds  np<m 
the  gew-gaw  gaifden  at  South  Kensington,  whilst  upon 
these  noble  grounds  at  Chiswiek  the  same  manageiBCBt 
declared  that  the  Society  conid  not  spare  '^  ten  pounds  " 
mare !  The  fact  makes  one  pause  in  writing  the  words, 
and  think  a  second  time  whether  such  a  perversion  can 
be,  and  that  the  horticultural  Fellows  ao  not  gather 
together  and  resolre  that  such  a  perrersion  shall  not  be. 
It  would  be  no  idle  resolve,  be  it  remembered  ;  but  we 
believe  that  they  hesitate,  hoping  that  the  management 
will  take  to  a  course  more  consistent  with  the  objects 
of  a  Horticultural  Society. 

Among  these  objects  is  the  increase  of  a  knowledge 
of  fruits  and  their  cultivation — ^and  at  Chiswiek  the 
Society  has  to  operate  with  the  most  oom;plete  collection 
of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Grape  Vines  that  exists  in  Surone. 
Its  noble  vinenr  and  the  excellence  of  the  Vines  within 
it  are  worth  a  day  of  railway  travelling  to  inspect. 

To  be  able  to  exhibit  all  this,  and  much  more  which 
we  need  not  detail,  was  a  triumph  for  the  Chiswiek 
Gairden,  for  every  one  of  the  fifteen  hundred  who  visited 
it  that  day  felt  how  it  towered  above  its  disproportion- 
ately pampered  competitor  at  Kensington.  That  number 
— 1600  visitors— should  speak  with  a  trumpet  tongue  a 
lesson  to  the  Society's  managers.  Of  that  number,  1360 
were  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  their  friends.  Now,  if 
this  Strawberry  Fi^te  had  been  advertised  as  the  f^s 
at  Kensington  are  always  advertised,  how  many  more 
hundreds  of  the  public  would  probably  have  attended? 
Why  was  it  not  more  publicly  announced  P  Why  was 
a  less  powerM  band,  engaged  than  ia  Misaged  for  the 
KeBsington  fdtes  ?  If  it  was  to  obtain  evidenee  that  the 
Chi«wics:  Garden  is  less  attractive  than  the  gsnrden  at 
Kensington,  that  intention  was  abortive,  <^  which  no 
better  evidenee  is  needed  than  the  joyous  groups  as- 
sembled there  compared  with  the  formal,  dressed-for- 
display  throng  at  Kensin^n. 

yuite    sure  are  we  tnat   the  FeDows  vho  were    at 
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Chiswiek  that  day  would  record  their  votes,  not  Kmkf 
for  more  sueh  assemblings  there,  but  that  the  expeodbh- 
tnre  upon  the  garden  shs^  be  more  liberal ;  that  its  taf 
and  ower  parts  of  the  ground  shall  be  kept  in  good  oiJm 
worthy  of  what  should  be  the  model  Society  of  Hoi^ 
culture ;  and  tiien  those  FeUows  might  be  content  t» 
allow  some  of  the  glass  structures  to  remain  as  ihsf 
ctll  are  at  present— mere  propagating  and  nursing  plaefla 
for  the  plants  to  iumish  the  beds  and  borders  at  Ken- 
sington. 

MY  ORCHARD^HOUSE.— No.  4. 

A  LKABNBD  friend  who  has  written  an  extensive  woA 
on  the  Channellslands,  and  who  is  an  excellent  authozi^ 
on  the  matter,  having  resided  in  Guernsey  for  sevaai 
yearsy  in  describing  the  climate  of  these  islands  represeaii 
them  as  being  the  *'  chosen  battle  field  "  for  all  the  winAi 
under  heaven.  The  whole  group  lies  in  such  a  way  mW 
t^e  asain  continent,  that  every  fierce  blast  from  the  wmii 
Atlantic  Ocean  meets  a  eorre'sponding  storm  from  tk^ 
land,  exact^  at  the  spot  where  these  favoured  isles  warn 
placed. 

Guernsey  has,  however,  the  distincidon  of  a  bad  pi»-  . 
eminence  even  here,  while  it  frequently  appeai;s  to  bm 
that  our  front  walk,  near  which  the  orchard-house  staiiAu 
is  selected  above  all  other  spots  in  the  island  as  tfasft 
where  furious  storms  most  love  to  contend.  On  the  Ulb 
of  January,  1861,  about  two-thirds  of  our  orchard-ho«ae 
fell  suddenly,  as  if  a  shell  had  exploded  therein,  under 
the  violence  of  one  of  these  gales,  with  a  pressure  «f 
what  seemed  to  me  of  about  a  hundredweight  to  Hm 
square  foot !  As  no  one  would  venture  in,  all  the  tnm 
were  crushed  and  the  pots  smashed,  while  the  rafters  tGdl 
among  our  Bose  trees,  levelling  these  at  once.  It  tw  « 
sad  sight  for  me,  and  it  needed  aU  my  love  for  the  wvHk 
and  conviction  of  its  utility,  even  as  a  model  and  sekoiA 
.for  others  around,  to  reorganise  the  house  afresh. 

A  clerical  brother  quaintlv  reminded  mo,  that  ^  it  was 
not  a  gin  palace  I  was  building,  but  a  suggestive  a«i 
useful  structure."  The  house  was  accordinghr  rebmil^ 
the  mutilated  trees  sprang  up  afresh,  new  plans  warn 
adopted,  everything  was  on  a  better  scale,  and  I  hmm 
never  regretted  doing  so. 

When  I  think  how  many  have  profited  by  inspecting 
the  work,  and  that  I  am  able,  I  trust,  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  my  brother  amateurs  by  describing  mattess 
exactly  as  they  are  with  me,  it  is  impossible  not  to  CadL 
(gratified.  Orchard-houses  seem  especially  adapted  isr 
amateur  fruit-growers.  More  ^san  be  Isamt  in  them  m 
one  year  than  in,  perhaps,  ten  out  of  doors.  And  aaaaaf 
other  things  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  time  is  1»  «i 
aH  that  which  is  most  precious.  Let  us,  then,  be  ewr 
ready  to  contribute  towards  another's  innocent  pleasvret. 
so  few  in  this  world ;  and  let  us  shun  all  bitterness  «f 
expression,  in  gardening  matters  espociallv. 

The  continual  strong  breezes  and  generafly  cold  weather 
of  the  last  fortnight  have  been  very  trying  to  vegetatwiu 
Tender  bedding  plants,  such  as  Amaranthus  melanckoUou 
JXo,  823.^  Vol.  XXXII ,  Old  Scuw. 
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raber,  have  been  with  ns  destroyed  by  the  hundred.  The 
wall  Peaches  look  much  injured ;  even  standard  hardy  Pear 
trees  have  suffered,  but  under  glass  we  have  none  ^  this, 
except  that  the  season  for  gathering  the  fruit  will  not  be  so 
early  as  seemed  likely  during  that  wonderful  May. 

Peaches  are  colouring  fast  and  are  largo.  Apricots  are 
ripe  with  us.  Be  Milan,  the  earliest  full-sized  Apricot,  was, 
however,  ripe  last  year  a  week  before  this.  The  extreme 
heat  of  May  obliged  us  to  give  much  water  to  the  roots, 
and,  probably,  they  are  somewhat  chilled  and  the  tree  put 
back  from  this  cause.  I  regret  now  that  tepid  water  was 
not  given,  as  it  is  a  great  object  to  forward  these  trees. 
Early  Favourite  Plum  is  ripe.  Doyenn^  d'Et^  Pear  is  about 
2  inches  in  length. 

Is  it  of  any  use  to  my  brother  amateurs  to  note  the  follow- 
ing ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  for 
some  northern  amateurs  to  forward  us  southerners  the  sizes 
of  the  fruit  in  some  of  those  decried  houses.  Comparisons 
would  not  be  odious  in  this  case,  for  we  must  be  at  least  ten 
days  in  advance  in  ripening  power. 

I  have  never  before  seen  that  best  of  early  Peaches,  Early 
York,  so  fine  as  at  this  date.  Some  fine  specimens  from 
half  a  dozen  trees  are  nearly  6  inches  in  circumference, 
though  Early  York  is  but  a  medium-sized  Peach.  Some- 
thing as  early,  as  good,  and  full-sized  would,  indeed,  be  an 
acquisition.  Canary  comes  near  to  it  in  excellence,  it  is  a 
heavy  cropper,  of  a  lovely  yellow,  forming  with  Early  York 
and  Golden  Purple,  another  rather  late  and  singularly 
and  beautifully-stresiked  Peach,  such  a  triad  as  rejoices  the 
amateur  who  has  pleasure  in  colour.  Early  Crawford  is 
about  the  size  of  Early  York  at  present.  Rivers' s  Orange 
Nectarine,  of  which  we  have  some  twelve  trees,  is  4J  inches  in 
diameter ;  Yiolette  Hative  about  the  same ;  Hunt's  Tawny, 
a  little  larger;  Downton,  5  inches  in  circuinference.  Chau- 
vi^re,  a  very  excellent  bearer,  and  Stanwick,  two  of  tho  very 
bent  Nectarines,  are  5i  inches ;  while  Exquisite  and  Galande 
(French)  Peaches  are  6i  inches  in  circumference.  De  MUan 
Apricot  is  5i  inches,  and  De  Coulange  5  inches.  The  Peach 
Apricot  and  Kaisha  are  smaller.  On  these  trees  the  crops 
are  very  heavy,  about  one  hundred  on  one  of  them,  and  tlus 
makes  them  smaller  this  year. 

It  must  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  grow  quantity  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  quality  in  orchard-houses,  and  wherever  this  is  done 
the  fault  will  soon  show  itself  in  the  loss  when  sent  to  market, , 
or  in  the  next  year's  produce. 

But  I  must  resume  the  consideration  of  the  other  classes 
of  Peach  shoots.  In  the  preceding  paper  we  had  dis- 
cussed two  classes  and  now  arrive  at  a  uiird,  which  is  of 
rather  a  puzzling  character.  This  class  will  be  met  with 
along  the  branches,  more  or  less,  at  about  their  central 
portions  of  extension.  They  are  slender,  from  6  to  8  inches 
in  length,  and  present  the  disagreeable  phenomenon  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  fruit-buds  unaccompanied  with 
leaves.  There  are,  however,  some  very  small  buds  visible 
near  the  bases  of  these  slender  shoots  which  are  not  fruit- 
buds,  but  they  are  dormant. 

For  summer  pruning  under  glass  we  can  dispose  of  this 
difficulty  without  much  risk.  If  there  is  time  to  recognise 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  shoot  it  would  be  proper  to 
pinch  to  three  leaves,  instead  of  to  four  at  the  fii-st  pinching- 
in,  but  it  does  not  matter  much. 

Some  pruners  in  the  autumn,  out  of  doors,  would  cut 
back  to  the  small  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  having  no 
expectation  of  fruit  from  them.  Others  would  treat  tiiem 
as  fruit-bearers,  and  cut-in  to  4  inches  for  this  purpose;  but 
in  the  summer  orchard-house  pruning,  which  alone  is  now 
the  question,  it  will  be  well  to  pinch-in  a  little  more  closely 
these  shoots.  By  this  means  they  will  be  closer  to  the 
branch  (always  a  great  object  in  a  small  space),  and  by  the 
stimulating  influence  of  the  concentrated  heat  they  may 
bear  and  grow  too. 

It  seems  unfair  to  expect  the  same  slender  shoot  to  bear 
fruit  and  to  extend  itself  much.  It  is  always  better  to  have 
a  certain  number  to  select  from.  Some  should  bear,  others 
shcRild  extend  and  ripen  for  the  next  season.  Those  which 
have  borne  their  fruit  should  then  be  cut  back  below  the 
spot  where  that  fruit  was  grown,  directly  after  it  has  been 
gathered  in  the  autumn.  The  buds  at  the  base  will  thus 
be  stimulated  by  the  sap  being  now  directed  to  them.  What 
they  accumulate  in  the  autumn  is  thus  most  precious  for 


the  following  spring.  After  a  few  seasons  much  becomes 
dear  to  the  pleasinff  observer,  and  yet  each  suooeeding  year 
he  will  be  reminded  by  mistakes  and  fiulures  that  gardening 
in  its  various  branches  is,  indeed,  an  art,  and  he  will  be  led 
to  studv  the  works  of  those  scientific  men  who  have  done  so 
mudi  iat  him  and  his  pleasures. — ^T.  Collincni  BsiHAUT, 


THE  EOYAL  HOETICULTUILAL  AND  NATIONAL 
EOSE  SHOW. 

This  was  held  at  South  Kensington  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  last,  and  never  has  it  been  our  lot  to  see  a  finer 
display  of  old  England's  national  emblem.  Stand  after 
stand,  filled  with  the  finest  blooms  i^m  all  the  southern 
parts  of  England,  and  some  from  the  north,  extended  in  a 
dose  and  in  some  places  double  line  the  whole  length  of  the 
conservatoiy  arcades,  affording  to  the  view  a  glorious  dis- 
play of  the  richest  colours,  and  filling  the  air  with  a  delicious 
perfume.  The  day  being  fair,  though  not  so  bright  as  one 
expects  at  the  end  of  June,  the  attendance  of  visitors  was 
very  numerous,  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  almost  an  im- 
possibility to  get  near  the  tables,  espedally  where  the  nur- 
serymen's collections  were  situated ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to 
observe  the  evident  interest  taken  in  the  merits  of  the 
respective  stands,  and  of  the  several  varieties  of  which  they 
were  composed. 

The  first  Class  was  for  seventy-two  kinds,  one  truss  of 
each;  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  and  almost  un- 
manageable Class  of  ninety-six.  Here  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
were  first  with  magnificent  blooms,  among  which  we  parti- 
cularly remarked  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Charles  Lawson, 
Madame  C.  Crapelet,  General  Washington,  Lelia,  John 
Hopper,  Victor  Verdier,  Prairo  de  Terre  Noire,  Hamlet, 
Olivier  Delhomme,  Lord  Canning.  Professor  Koch,  Prince 
Camille  de  Eohan,  Gloire  de  Santenay,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Nar- 
cisse,  and  Madame  Eugene  Yerdier. 

Mr.  Cant,  of  Coldiester,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Paul 
third,  the  competition  in  the  case  of  all  three  exhibitors 
being  very  dose.  Of  Mr.  Cant's,  Monte  Christo  was  notice- 
able on  aooonnt  of  its  bladLish  purple  colour,  Madame  Cail- 
lat  as  a  fine  bright  cerise,  Maurice  Bemardin  for  its  fine 
colour,  besides  which  there  were  fine  examples  of  several  of 
the  kinds  already  named.  Queen  Victoria  from  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
white,  slightly  shaded  with  pink,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  as 
a  fine  bright  crimson,  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty;  to 
these  must  be  added  Charles  Lefebvre.  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
and  a  host  of  better-known  kinds.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Pilt- 
down  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  was  fourth;  Mr.  Keynes  and 
Mr.  Cranston  also  showing  fine  stands. 

In  Class  2,  forty-eight  kinds,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr. 
Turner  was  first  with  fine  examples  of  Charles  Lawson,  La 
Beine,  Queen  Victoria,  Louis  ilV.,  Duchesse  d'Orleans, 
Victor  Verdier,  La  Ville  de  St  Denis,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Anna  de  Diesbach,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison, 
and  others.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  second,  Mr.  Keynes 
third,  and  Vx.  Cant  fourth. 

The  next,  Class  3,  was  for  twenty-four  kinds,  three  trusses 
of  each,  and  in  it  Mr.  Keynes  took  the  first  prize  with  beau- 
tiful blooms  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Furtado,  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  La  Brillante,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Mar^chal 
Vaillant,  Francois  Lacharme,  John  Standish,  and  Mademoi- 
selle Bonnaire.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  second,  Mr.  Cant 
thitd,  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Eraser  being  fourth. 

In  Class  4,  twenty-four  kinds,  single  trusses,  Mr.  Turner 
was  first,  Mr.  Keynes  second,  Mr.  Cant  third,  and  Mr.  Eraser 
fourth.  In  the  different  stands  were  some  excellent  examples 
of  LsBlia,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  C. 
Crapelet,  Vioomtesse  de  Cazes.  Madame  Bravy,  Clement 
Marot,  and  many  others. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Classes,  J.  Hedge,  Esq.,  of  Beed  Hall, 
Colchester,  was  first  both  in  forty-eights  and  twenty-fours, 
showing,  among  others,  fine  trusses  of  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  a  splendid  cream  white;  Bubens,  white,  shaded 
with  rose ;  Comte  de  Paris,  a  superb  white,  all  belonging  to 
the  Tea  class ;  Madame  Masson,  Noisette  Celine  Forestier. 
Madame  Boll,  Charles  Lawson,  and  L'Enfont  Trouv6.  Mr. 
Moffat,  gardener  to  Viscount  Maynard,  Dunmow,  was  second 
for  forty-eight,  Mr.  Ingle  third,  and  Mr.  Exell,  gardener  to 
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J.  HoUin^^orth,  Esq.,  was  fonrth.  For  tweniy-foim,  C 
Worthingfton,  Esq.,  CaverBhaxn  Park,  Beading,  was  second, 
Mr.  Ezell,  third,  and  Mr.  Ingle  fouriih. 

For  eighteen  kinds,  the  Bev.  V.  Knox  Child  was  first  with 
a  fine  stand,  Mr.  Plester  seoond,  B.  B.  Poetans,  Esq.,  third. 
Dr.  Cooper,  Slough,  fonrth;  and  th^  Bev.  H.  Helyar,  Pen- 
domer  Bectory,  Yeovil,  had  an  extra  prize.  All  these  exhi- 
bitions consisted  of  good  blooms,  and  many  of  the  trusses 
were  very  fine. 

The  Bev.  Y.  Knox  Child  was  again  first  in  twelves ;  Mr. 
Ohnrchfield,  gardener  to  B.  L.  Chanington,  Esq.,  Carshalton, 
seoond,  and  Dr.  Cooper  third. 

Class  9  was  for  eighteen  new  Boees  of  1868  and  1864.  Mr. 
Keynes  was  first,  Mr.  Praser  second,  Mr.  W.  Paul  third, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  fourth.  Prominent  among  the  kinds 
shown  were  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Herbert, 
John  Hopper,  a  fine  violet  purple  seedling  from  Mr.  Wm. 
Paul,  Baron  Adolphe  de  Bothschild,  a  fine  fiery  red,  shown 
by  all  the  competitors ;  Alba  Bosa,  white,  with  rose  centre, 
the  finest  white  Tea  Boee  which  has  appeared  since  De- 
voniensis ;  Alfired  de  Bougemont,  a  large  crimson  purple ; 
Le  Baron  Bothschild,  carmine  centre,  shaded  with  violet 
towards  the  outside ;  and  Le  Bh6ne,  ri(di  vermilion.  Madame 
Soupert,  white,  with  fiesh  centre,  also  seemed  a  very  desir- 
able white  Hybrid  Perpetual;  Emotion  (Bourbon),  white, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  rosy  pink,  was  very  pretty  in  colour ; 
and  Louise  Margottin,  rose,  was  very  desirable.  Some 
beautiful  blooms  of  this,  from  Mr.  Fraser,  were  placed  first 
in  Class  10  for  the  best  twelve  trusses  of  any  new  kind  of 
1863,  Mr.  W.  Paul  taking  the  second  prise  with  Lord 
Macaulay. 

For  twelve  trusses  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Keynes  was  first  with 
Charles  Lefebvre  (magnificent),  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  second 
with  Mrs.  Bivers  and  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant»  Mr.  Hedge 
fourth  with  the  same  kind,  and  Mr.  Ingle  third  with  I^nce 
L^on.  The  first  prize  for  the  best  twelve  trusses  of  yellow 
Boses,  not  less  than  six  kinds,  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Hedge. 
These  consisted  of  Jaune  of  Smith,  Celine  Forestier,  Aurora 
(very  beautifril),  Nardsse,  Solfaterre,  Triomphe  de  Bennes, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Louise  de  Savoie,  Yicomtesse  de  Cazes.  Isa- 
bella Gray  (a  beautiful  deep  yellow),  and  Enfiuit  de  Lyon. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Mr.  Cant  took  the  remaining  prizes 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 

Classes  IS  and  14  were  for  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Boses, 
and  the  trusses  exhibited  comprised  good  examples  of  nearly 
all  the  best  varieties,  while  the  peirfiime  they  exhaled  was 
delightful.  Mr.  Hedge  wae  first,  Mr.  Worthington  second, 
and  Mr.  Ingle  third  among  Amateurs;  Messrs.  Paul&  Son, 
Mr.  Cant,  and  Mr.  W.  Paul  holding  the  same  relative  posi- 
tions in  the  Nurserymen's  Class. 

Class  15  was  for  single  blooms  of  twelve  distinct  kinds, 
and  here  remarkably  fine  blooms  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Keynes  and  Mr.  Turner,  also  by  Mr.  Cant  and  Mr.  Hedge. 
Celine  Forestier,  Madame  Furtado.  Charles  Lefebvre,  Sena- 
teur  Yaisse,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Lnlia,  and  La  Beine  may 
be  particularised  as  a  few  of  the  finest,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon 
was  magnificent. 

A  few  competitors  came  forward  for  the  prizes  offered  for 
decorated  baskets  or  vases  of  Boses.  By  far  the  best  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Adcock,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Forbes,  Petersfield, 
and  from  the  simplicity  of  the  materials  employed  it  was 
particularly  deserving  of  credit,  as  well  as  for  the  good  taste, 
which  avoided  anything  like  overloading  with  fiowers — a 
fault  which  was  very  apparent  in  the  other  designs.  It  was 
made  something  after  the  form  of  March's  stands,  the  base 
being  of  moss,  with  a  few  Ferns  and  Grasses  appearing  to 
grow  out  of  it;  and  the  stem,  which  was,  in  &ct,  merely 
a  crooked  stick,  was  covered  with  moss,  and  supported  a 
circular  stand  covered  with  moss, ,  in  which  Boses  were 
bedded  (and  not  too  many  of  them),  a  cluster  of  Bose-buds 
with  the  stalk  and  f(^ago  forming  the  centre.  Mr.  Turner 
was  second  with  a  simple  stand,  in  which  Isolepis  gra- 
cOis  was  employed  with  good  effect ;  and  Miss  Wint  third, 
with  a  basket  supported  by  an  imitation  rough  glass  rock, 
with  Ivy,  Ferns,  and  Boses  at  its  base,  and  beneath  which 
was  spread  an  anti-macassar,  which  would  have  been  far 
better  dispensed  with. 

Class  17  was  for  six  bouquets  of  distinct  kinds.  Mr.  Hedge 
was  first  with  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Senateur  Yaise, 
Madame  Boll,  Madame  Bravy,  Madame  Yidot^and  L'En&nt 


Trouv^;  Mr.  Turner  second;  and  Mr.  W.  Paul  third. 
Madame  Furtado  and  Praire  de  Terre  Noire  from  the  latter, 
were  very  fine,  as  indeed  were  the  whole  of  those  exhibited 
by  the  prizetakers. 

Moss  Boses,  as  shown,  lost  much  of  their  principal  attrac- 
tion, the  mossy  covering  being  to  a  great  extent  hidden  by 
the  blooms.  It  is  questionable  whether  they  would  not  have 
been  seen  to  greater  advantage  had  they  been  shown  in  three 
trusses  of  a  kind,  and  with  an  interval  between  each  kind. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  first,  Mr.  W.  Paul  second.  The 
varieties  were  the  Crested,  White  Bath,  Baronne  de  Wasse- 
naor,  Gloire  des  Mosseux,  Common,  Nuits  de  Young,  a  daxk 
purple,  JuUe  de  Mersent,  and  Lanei. 

For  tiie  best  three  trusses  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  Mr. 
Keynes  was  first,  with  immense  trusses  of  Charles  Lefebvre, 
the  blooms  measuring  between  4  and  5  inches  across,  and 
the  wonder  of  all  who  saw  them.  Mr.  Cant  was  second  with 
the  same  kind  alx^ost  as  large,  and  first  for  the  best  three 
trusses  of  Tea  Boses  with  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Mr.  W.  Paul 
being  second  with  Madame  Yillermoz. 

In  pot  Boses  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Paul  were  first  and 
second,  Mr.  W.  Paul  third.  Among  them  were  Caroline  de 
Sansal,  a  good  summer  pot  Boss ;  President,  fine ;  Gloire  de 
Santenay,  Souvenir  de  la  Beine  d'Angleterre,  an  effective 
autumn  pot  Bose ;  Ltelia,  La  Beine,  La  Brillante,  Gloire  de 
Dyon,Mod^e  de  Perfection,  Orderic  Yital,  pretty  in  colour; 
Madame  Furtado,  &c. 

For  new  Boses  in  ^pots  Mr.  W.  Paul  stood  first,  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  second.  Among  those  of  the  former,  the  best 
were  Alphonse  Damadzin,  scarlet  purple ;  Alba  Bosa,  one  of 
the  finest  Tea  Boses;  Professor  Koch,  a  very  fine  shaded 
crimson;  Madame  CaUlat,  with  large  smooth  petals  of  great 
substance ;  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Olivier 
Delhomme,  fine  colour,  purplish  red;  Francois  Lacharme> 
exquisite  in  form ;  and  EmUe  Dulac,  a  fine  lilac  rose. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  besides  several  of  those  already  re- 
ferred to,  had  La  Brillante,  very  good ;  Maurice  Bemardin, 
fine ;  Le  Baron  Bothschild,  alre^y  noticed  as  one  of  the 
best  of  the  new  varieties ;  and  Madame  Wm.  Paul. 

Of  miscellaneous  objects  some  good  wax  flowers,  of  which 
the  Boses  were  the  best,  came  f^m  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Wands- 
worth Bead;  LiUum  auratum  from  Messrs.  Yeitch;  plant 
cases  from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden ;  and,  finally,  a  Cocoa- 
nut,  ripened  in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  stove  at  Syon, 
for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the  fSruit 
Committee.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  nut  was  set  and 
began  to  swell  under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  Smith, 
now  Curator  at  Kew,  and  its  maturation  has  taken  place 
under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Fairbaim,  who  is  the  present  gardener. 


Flobal  Committee,  June  29th. — The  great  Bose  Show 
was  held  on  this  day  at  the  South  Kensington  Gardens.  A 
Sub-Committee  was  summoned  to  inspect  such  new  plants 
and  florists'  fiowers  as  might  be  sent  for  examination,  the 
introduction  of  which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
Exhibition. 

Mr.  Hally,  Blackheath,  sent  several  scarlet  Pelargoniums. 
Enamel,  a  pleasing  variety,  pale  rosy  salmon  trusses,  with 
dark  zone  on  bright  green  foliage,  received  a  commenda- 
tion ;  Bed  Biding  Hood,  distinct  white  eye,  bright  scarlet 
fiowers,  medium  truss,  broad  zone  on  dark  green  foliage, 
very  dwarf  habit — second-class  certificate ;  Queen  Mab,  too 
much  resembling  Adonis;  and  Goliath,  a  coarse-growing 
plant  with  variegated  foHage. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  sent  a  collection  of  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums, impressing  the  Committee  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  all  seedlings.  A  selection  of  the  following  sorts  was 
made,  but  the  Committee  do  not  recognise  them  as  seed- 
lings, as  the  names  of  some  of  them  appear  in  the  catalogues 
of  1864 : — ^Bosamond,  pale  salmon,  new  in  shade  of  colour, 
zonate  foliage,  fine  truss — second-class  certificate ;  Madame 
Bendatler,  deep  rose,  compact  truss,  fine  form,  slightly 
zonate — ^first-dass  certificate ;  Faust,  fine  truss  of  intensely 
deep  scarlet  fiowers,  zonate  foliage — ^first-dass  certificate ; 
Hector,  deep  rose,  fine  form — first-class  certificate ;  No.  10 
Psyche,  pale  salmon,  centre  shaded  to  white,  small  truss 
but  fine  petals,  zonate  foliage  —  second-class  certificate. 
There  were  many  other  beautiful  varieties  in  this  mixed 
collection :  Clipper,  a  fine  fiower,  which  received  a  first-class 
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titifiimte  on  a  preriouft  occasioii ;  Aoliillea,  a  second  at  tiie 
iMtjucoUng;  Persian,  a  delicate  pale-shaded  scarlet;  Boee 
XMMkatler,  Eve,  Fanl^,  &c.  From  Mr.  Boll  also  came  Can&a 
nigricans — ^first-class  certificate;  Geonoma  Giiieebreglitii — 
Mti  glass  certificate.  Mr.  Boll  sent  also  three  seedling. 
MnBiihis. 

Rssn  T.  Laxton,  £sq.,  Stamford,  came  Fuchsia  Harle- 
qtin^  pale  pink  corolla  striped  with  purple,  and  OtheUo; 
BtiOxer  of  them  were  in  any  way  noYolties. 

AoDi  Messrs.  Bownie,  Laird,  &  Laing  came  Verbena  Sir 
^  Mnsgrave,  a  dwarf-habited  scarlet ;  truss  average;  flowers 
wkA  first-rate  in  form ;  colour  not  equal  to  Lord  .Ledgh  and 
I  of  that  class. 

.  Wm.  Paul  exhibited  several  seedling  Scarlet  Pelar- 
_  ms  of  the  Nosegay  sc  c  "^ion,  these  seedlings  being  results 
ef  the  perseverance  of  the  late  indefatigable  and  enthusiastic 
fcrij*>  Mr.  D.  Beaton.  There  is  a  decided  novelty  in  their 
wlwii  and  style  which  will  render  them  indispens&Ue  in  every 
wUcBtion.  They  are  but  the  first  fruits  of  caieM  hybsidis- 
mg,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  farther  progress.  Some 
«f  these  seedlings  have  much  broader  petals  than  the  usual 
Soasgay  section,  such  as  Stella,  Merrimac,  &c ;  but  that  by 
BO  means  gives  a  coarseness  to  the  truss,  although  it  would 
■Iwect  constitute  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
Isvad-petalled  section  and  the  Nosegays.  Amy  Hogg,  light 
jQ^y  purple,  very  large,  fine  truss  standing  well  above  the 
idiage,  which  is  slightly  zonate ;  this  variety  is  quite  new 
mad  distinct  in  colour ;  as  a  bedding  plant  it  will  be  invaJu- 
iMo;  it  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it — ^first-class 
•ortificate.  Bebecca,  rosy  scarlet,  broad  petals,  fine  truss, 
StAmct  and  new  in  colour ;  a  most  useful  variety  for  bedding 
yaipoBes — ^first-class  certificate.  Beauty  of  Waltham,  darker 
■faide  of  oolom*,  fine  flower,  medium  truss — second-class  oer- 
Glowworm,  quite  a  novelty,  with  bright  scaiiet  upper 
,  the  lower  deep  carmine.    The  trusses  of  this  seedling 

W9  thin.  If  this  plant  can  be  grown  stronger  it  will  not  be 
Mopassed  by  any  other  Nosegay.  Beaton's  Indian  Yellow : 
HboB,  again,  though  quite  novel  in  colour,  in  its  present  state 
diil  not  produce  sufficiently  large  and  compact  trusses,  the 
«Mezktial  qualiflcation  of  this  section  of  Pelai^niums. 
•laDge  Nosegay,  had  the  same  deficiency  as  the  last  two. 
SsK^e  of  these  seedlings  will  doubtless  be  exhibited  again, 
"wlien  they  may  present  an  improved  ^pearance.  Mr.  W. 
Vwal  also  exhibited  four  seedling  Boses : — Globosa  (Hybrid 
Peipetnal),  a  globular,  compact,  crimson  red  fiower — second 
eluB  certificate ;  Dr.  Lindley,  a  shaded  dark  flower  of  very 
ysomising  qualities;  Princess  of  Wales,  which  has  been 
■meh  admired ;  and  Eobusta.  The  specimens  exhibited  were 
as  bad  condition  to  judge  of  their  merits. 

Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  sent  a  collection  of  Sweet  Williams 
called  Auricula-eyed.  They  were  very  pretty,  and  received 
Avapeeial  certificate. 

Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson  sent  Variegated  Scarlet  Pelar- 
ipsninm  Queen  of  the  Nosegays ;  Petunia  picturata,  a  white- 
striped  variety,  like  many  others ;  Petunia  gigantea  plena, 
»aaoD8ter  in  size,  large  creamy  white  flowers  faintly  veined ; 
Terbena  Velvet  Cushion,  a  most  useful  bedding  variety, 
^Mof  habit,  dark  rosy  purple  flowers,  said  to  hf^ve  been 
esvBsed  with  the  old  hardy  garden  variety  venosa.  The 
•olour  of  this  Verbena  will  be  most  telling  in  a  mass,  the 
iriiage  being  very  small. 

Wiim  Messrs.  Carter,  Holbom,  came  Clarkia  integripetala 
!  pleno,  a  very  beautiful  and  showy  annual,  not  spoiled 
its  numerous  petals  forming  what  is  called  a  double 
!T.    It  received  a  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Townsend,  Homsey,  sent  three  seedling  plants  of 
Ckmatis  lanuginosa;  but  as  there  seemed  some  reason  to 
Relieve  that  these  seedlings  had  been  before  the  Committee 
ha/L  year  under  diflerent  drcumstanoes,  they  were  oonse- 
^pently  unnoticed  until  some  further  inquiry  be  made^  All 
W9  can  say  is,  they  were  strikingly  like  the  seedlings  ex- 
""  "  "   1  by  Mr.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  last  year. 


DOUBT  AT   THE  LEEDS  HORTICULTUEAL 
SOCIETY. 

A  msFirrE  having  arisen  at  our  late  Exhibition  respecting 
»inMe  that  was  e^diibited  as  a  "  fruit  tree  in  pot/'  for  our 
wtiifitction  it  was  agreed  to  ask  your  opinion  whether  you 


thought  it  eligible  to  compete  in  that  dass  or  not;  «nd  if 
the  fruit  being  ri|>e  it  ought  to  have  had  the  pteferenoe  over 
a  Peach  tree  in  a  pot  with  fruit  unripe.  Enclosed  is  ocir 
0ehedule.^£.  P. 

[The  schedule  has  these  two  classes  "  LL.  Fmit  Tree  in 
pot  (bearing  fruit).  MM.  Vine  in  pot  (beuiag  fruit) ;"  and 
the  dasees  are  preceded  by  this  general  ra&,  "All  fruits 
exhibited  must  be  ripe  and  fit  for  table."  We  oonaider, 
therefore,  that  the  Vine  with  ripe  fruit  was  entitled  to  ^e 
prize,  the  Peaches  beinff  not  ripe ;  and  we  consider  a  Vine  in 
pot  might  he  exhibited  in  Class  LL.,  for  it  is  a  fruit  tree. 
There  should  have  been  the  werds,  "  Grape  Vxnee  excepted." 
if  the  Committee  intended  to  exdude  them  from  that  dass. 
~Bi>8.  J.  oi*  H.] 


CBYSTAL  PALACE  EOSE  SHOW. 

Thb  difficulty  of  reporting  on  a  Boee  Show  with  an  att- 
tendanoe  of  15;000  visitors  and  crinolines  three  deep  before 
the  boxes  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  I  was 
imaible  until  after  the  rush  of  visitors  came  in  to  get  near 
the  boxes  in  whioh  the  magnificent  blooms  contribtited  by 
our  leading  nuneiymen  were  plaoed.  When  I  did  so  the 
thought  occurred  to  me.  What  good  will  it  be  to  write  down 
the  namee  of  ninety-six  Boees  P  and  for  whose  benefit  will 
it  be  done?  and  might  I  not  adopt  some  better  plan  for 
benefiting  the  lovers  of  the  Bose  than  such  a  process  im- 
plies P  There  are  various  classes  of  fioee-lovers  and  Boae- 
growers  who  frequent  these  shows  or  who  wish  to  know 
about  them.  There  are  exhibitors  who  have  an  eye  to  the 
future,  and  who  desire  to  know  what  Boses  widch  they 
have  not  may  be  nsefVil  to  add  to  their  oolleetion ;  asmi- 
larity  to  other  varieties  out  does  not  affect  them  prorided 
they  be  good  exhibition  Boses.  Now  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  if  a  Boee  be  a  good  one,  a  large  grower  and  a 
large  exhibitor  will  not  be  over-careful  as  to  its  similarity 
to  another  kind,  it  may  be  useful  to  him  some  day  for 
making  up  his  96^8  or  48  trebles.  Then,  a^ain,  there  is 
the  small  grower,  who  also  desires  to  be  an  exhibitcrr.  With 
him  the  selection  must  be  more  particular,  for  he  oaasot 
afford  lOom  for  all,  and  of  those  sorts  which  are  most  like 
each  other  he  must  discard  some,  keeping  one  only  out  of 
the  number.  Then,  the  amatesnrs  pur  et  simpU,  who  have 
no  ambition  to  excel  as  exhibitors,  love  a  few  Boses,  a»d 
love  them  only  for  their  own  sake.  With  them  colour  and  eifeet 
are  more  thought  of  than  size  and  shape,  and  a  brilliaat 
fiery  crimson  is  mudi  more  thought  of  than  a  delicate  flower 
which  to  a  florist  is  the  perfection  of  shape  and  substance. 

There  are  some  Boses  which  meet  all  such  classes,  there 
aie  some  which  do  not.  Thus,  take  such  a  Bose  as  Charles 
Lefebvre.  No  one  can  do  without  it— however  small  the 
collection,  it  must  be  there ;  while,  on  the-other  hand,  wlien 
you  hear  Turenne  or  £.  Bourder  is  a  fine  Bose  when  you 
can  catch  it,  why,  the  amateur  cannot  want  to  catoh  it. 
He  cannot  afford  to  give  it  space,  and  only,  peihaps,  get 
one  bloom  on  a  plant.  To  a  nurseryman  this  is  a  matter  of 
uo  moment ;  space  to  him  is  comparatively  a  trifling  matter 
compared  to  the  chanoe  of  getting  a  flne  bloom  some  show 
day  when  he  wants  it  very  much. 

Let  us  see  how  t^is  applies  in  the  Class  of  new  B^wee,  in 
which  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  was  first,  Mr.  Keynes  second,  and 
Messrs.  Pa«d  &  Son  third.  There  were  in  all  these  boxes 
Boses  which  without  doubt  are  fine,  but  so  like  one  another 
t^at  amateurs  would  hardly  care  to  fill  their  gardens  with 
them  all.  Thus,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Olivier  Delhomme* 
Madame  Boutin,  Mad.  Julie  Damn,  La  Brillante,  and  others 
come  at  times  so  dose  to  one  another,  that  even  an  expe- 
rienced Bose-grower  will  find  great  difficulty  in  detemnning 
the  name  of  one  of  the  flowers.  Such  a  case  did  oooor. 
One  of  otur  very  best  amateur  gpK>wers  had  misplaced  the 
name  of  one  of  his  flowers,  and  brought  it  to  one  of  ear 
most  successful  and  experienced  Bose-growers  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  name.  He  said,  **  It  may  be  any  of  these,  bsct 
I  think  it  is  so  and  so." 

Of  the  Boees  of  1861,  sent  out  here  in  1862,  the  foUowlaff 
occurred  in  these  stands,  and  have  estaUiahed  beyond 
doubt  their  claim  to  be  distinct*  and  will  probably  remain 
a  long  time  on  our  lists.  H.P.  Oharies  Lefebvre  (Laehaitt^, 
the  finest  crimson  Boee  we  have,  a  fine  grower,  aad  of  « 
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ggbBtanoB  of  petal  quite  wonderfal;  DuodeBdhan  (Leveqae 
ei}  £Jb),  a  noble  flowed  of  the  Sdaateiir  Vaisse  type,  bat  of 
a  aomewhat  lighter  shade  of  coloar;  Fr«D9oi8  Lacharme 
(Verdier  et  file),  brilliant  camune  with  a  pmplkh  shade, 
▼eiy  xlobnlar  flowezs,  and  altogethw  a  first-rate  Koee; 
John  H(^per  (Ward),  beoatifol  lilac  rose  with  a  rosy  orim- 
aon  centM,  Tery  fine^  and  of  exoellent  habit ;  Madame 
Boutin  (Jamin),  beaatifol  well-formed  £o6e»  of  fine  habit ; 
Madame  Caillat  (£.  Verdier),  this  Boaedoes  not  seem  much 
Imown— it  U  not  in  Margottin's  or  Bivers's  lists,  but  I  hare 
it  Yorj  fine^  and  some  bfooma  of  it  exhibited  in  the  various 
stands  were  ezoellent — ^it  is  a  bri^t  Boss,  well  shaped,  and 
▼exy  effective ;  Madame  Charles  Wood,  a  beautifhl  Bose,  of 
large  size,  with  large  petals,  and  very  lasting;  Mar^chal 
YaSlant  (Leoonte),  ro^  crimson,  double,  and  well  formed ; 
Manrice  Bemardin  (Ghrdjoger),  rich  crimaon,  at  times  very 
like  others  of  the  same  style ;  Monte  Christo  (Fontaine), 
brilliant  dark  crimson,  a  fine  and  distinct  Bose;  Olivier 
Delbomme  (Yerdier  et  fils),  brilliant  crimson,  good  shape 
and  outline — I  have  not  found  it  a  very  vigorous  grower, 
but  it  may  be  so ;  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan  (E.  Yerdier),  a 
vezy  distinct  Bose,  rich  dark  maroon  crimson — some  blooms 
looked  a  little  too  thin ;  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour  (Mar- 
gottin),  a  beautifully  brilliant  dark  Bose ;  Souvenir  de  Lady 
Eardley  (GuUlot  p^),  a  rich  rosy  purple  Bose ;  Yioomte 
Yigier  (Yerdier  et  fils),  splendid  colour;  Beaut^^  of  Wal- 
thiun  (Wm.  Paul),  light  rosy  crimson.  There  were  other 
Bosea  of  the  same  year  in  the  various  stands,  such  as 
Chrifltian  Puttner,  Alphonse  Damaizin,  Enule  Dolac,  Ma- 
dame Julie  Daran,  but  I  do  not  think  them  equal  to  others 
of  the  same  style  amongst  Idioee  I  have  selected.  And  so 
with  another  Base  which  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  say  a  word 
against  for  th^e  name  it  bears — ^I  mean  Beynolds  Hole ;  but 
although  vecy  bright  and  very  pretty  in  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's 
stand,  yet  I  fear  it  is  too  small  for  our  present  taste. 

AsMxrigst  the  Boses  of  1862,  let  out  here  in  the  spring  of 
1868,  the  following  were  very  noticeable,  although  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  them  were  equal  to  Charles  Lefebvre  or 
JhtmqoiB  Lacharme;  still  they  were  very  beautiful,  and  are 
Boses  we  must  have : — ^Alfted  de  Bougemont,  rich  crimson 
piuple,  a  very  attractive  colour ;  Baron  Adolphe  de  Boths- 
child,  brilliant  red,  apnroadiing  to  Lord  Clyde ;  Baron  de 
Bothschild,  a  fine  rose;  DeaH  de  Prince  Albert  dark  crimson, 
but  has  the  great  defect  of  hanging  its  head  when  on  the  bush; 
Je«a  Goiigon,  light  crimson — ^broad  and  flat  Bose,  one  or  two 
blooms  of  it  were  very  bright;  Le  Bhdne,  rich  colour,  fine 
shiH^e,  but>  I  fear,  likely  to  be  deHcate;  Madame  SVe^nan, 
pale  flesh  aiKl  wMte;  Mrs.  William  Paxil,  red,  shaded  with 
doric  crimaon;  President  Lincoln,  brilliant  cherry  rose ;  Wil- 
liam  Paul,  deck  crimson ;  Andr^  Leroy,  large  deep  crimson ; 
Xanrent  Pescours,  purpUsh  crimson;  Yainqueur  de  Gkiliath,  a 
fine  dark  purplish  crimson  flower;  Beauts  FTan9aise,  in  Mr. 
Cant's  stand,  very  like  L^on  des  Combats,  but  brighter,  I 
think;  Paul  Deegrand,  bright  red,  shaded;  M.  Alfred  de 
BoogeAiont,  w^ite,  shaded  with  rose.  I  have  not  entered 
into  detailed  descriptions  of  these,  for  I  think  we  hardly 
yet  know  which  will  stand  the  best ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  I  have  selected  those  which  are  most  likely  to  be 

The  Boees  of  1863,  sent  out  here  this  spring,  were  not 
▼esy  numerously  exhibited.  Amongst  themp  I  noticed  as 
ffo^ : — Alpaiide  de  Botalier  (Campy),  clear  satiny  Bose,  but 
fiat  in  shape ;  Madame  Derreulz  Douville,  a  beautiful  Bose, 
to  which  I  allnded  last  week— the  flowers  exhibited  were 
small,  but  it  wiU  be  a  good  and  useful  Bose — ^Panl  Delameil- 
laragr,  a  very  vigorous  large-petalled  Bose;  Lord  Herbert, 
bright  crimson,  very  much  Uke  Beauty  of  Waltham ;  Lord 
HsMBaiiiay,  a  good  dark;  and  Lord  Clyde,  a  very  splendid 
Bom. 

.  Of  new  Bourbons  let  out  during  the  same  period,  there 
vrarei  exhibited  Louise  Maxgottin  (incorrectly  placed  in  some 
liflta  amongst  the  H.P.'s),  a  very  pretty  rose-coloured 
flowsr,  of  good  shape ;  Emotion,  somewhat  similar  in  shape 
bat  paler  in  colour;  Mademotselle  Emain,  another  light- 
ooloBied  and  pretty  flower;  and  Beverend  H.  Dombrain, 
a  beautifully-shaped  and  high-coloured  Bose,  as  exhibited 
net  quite  so  full  as  I  have  seen  it,  especially  on  the  old 
plants  at  Margottin's,  where  it  was  very  fine. 

or  new  Teas  there  were  shown  'Eubens,  a  fine  white, 
abadad;  Xriam^  de  OuiUot  fils,  white,  shaded  with  rose 


and  salmon,  and  in  one  instance  exhibited  with  a  great  dsA 
of  coppery  bronse  shading,  which  g^ve  it  a  vei^  strfldoip 
appearance;  and  Alba,  or  Alba  rosea,  a  magnificent  ! 
Bose,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Madame  Bravy,  light,  t ' 
white,  with  T08y  centre. 

It  were  an  simost  endless  task  to  enumerate  the  ^ 
Boses  exhibited  in  the  stands  of  both  nurserymen  aal 
amateurs.  In  the  former  the  first  prizes  wore,  as  it  wX 
have  been  seen,  very  much  distributed,  having  been  sa- 
snectively  assigned  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Mr.  Cant,  Xs. 
Turner,  and  Mr.  Keynes  (two).  Hie  second  prizes  went  ta 
Mr.  Mitchell  (Piltdown),  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  Mx. 
Turner  (two).  Not  so  amongst  amateurs.  Here  all  tha 
first  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  Hedge,  whose  Boses  equalleip 
if  not  surpassed,  his  former  productions,  and  whose  Teas 
were  a  marvel  of  fine  growth  and  care.  And  here  I  buw 
be  excused  for  one  word  touching  a  personal  matter.  1^ 
name  appears  as  a  prizetaker,  and  also  as  a  judge.  Let  mm 
say  that  in  the  Class  of  IS's  I  requested  my  able  coa^jutsr 
to  decide  without  me,  which  he  did ;  but,  feeling  that  Um 
might  not  be  generally  known,  I  thought  it  advisable,  «a 
my  return  home,  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  flowiar 
show,  saying  that  I  was  contented  with  the  position  assigiieA 
me,  and  declining  to  receive  the  amount  awarded^  desin^ 
to  "  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil." 

I  should  think  that  amateurs  must  have  hailed 
pleasure  the  rule  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  ^ 
excluded  the  exhibitor  in  the  larger  classes  firom  exhibiting 
in  the  smallei:  ones,  as,  where  Mr.  Hedge  is,  there  is  kasfc 
little  hope  of  any  other  competitor  taking  a  first  prize.  Tba 
rule  seems  to  me  a  good  one,  as  it  enables  small  growen  la 
have  some  hope  of  a  prize,  which  is  almost  out  of  tike 
question  when  one  has  to  enter  the  lists  with  those  i 
collection  is  as  large  as  that  of  many  nurserymen, 
grown  with  perhaps  greater  care. — D.,  Deal. 


THE  EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

JtTLY   2nd. 

This  was  the  last  Show  of  a  brilliant  and  suco 
season;  and  it  was  not  only  equal,  but  in  many  respecte 
superior  to  its  predecessors.  Although  the  dazzling  coioiiia 
of  the  Azaleas  which  lighted  up  the  earlier  shows  wcaa 
absent,  and  although  the  Pelargoniums,  as  a  whole,  w««a 
not  equal  in  size  or  beauty  to  those  previously  exhibitadL 
yet,  as  a  compensation,  the  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plaate 
were  in  greater  abundance,  the  Heaths  in  greater  pexfeetiea^ 
the  cut  flowers  more  numerous  and  beautiful  than  escc. 
Then  there  was  the  Fruit— and  such  finiit !  What  Black 
Prince  Grapes  have  ever  been  seen  to  equal  those  from.  Mxl 
Hill?  At  other  shows  he  liad  exhibited  three  bunches 
weighing  8i  lbs.  and  10  lbs.  6  ozs.,  and  these  were  wondexftA; 
but,  more  wonderful  stiU,  he  now  caine  with  bunches  weigliu^g 
18  lbs.  10  ozs.,  and  11  lbs.  10  ozs.  for  the  three,  and  of  whiok 
the  largest  could  not  be  less  than  17  inches  long,  aad  tba 
smallest  14  or  15,,  and  these  perfectly  ripe,  and  symmetaricaL 
That  such  a  display  as  that  of  Saturday  last,  unlike  eiheui 
which  have  been  recently  made,  should  be  conducive  to  tka 
advancement  of  horticulture  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  that 
such  purely  horticultural  exhibitions  can  be  made  to  ptif 
their  expenses,  and  leave  a  wide  margin,  not  of  profit,  h^ 
of  fonds  to  carry  out  other  objects  connected  with  gardeausK 
scienoe,  the  large  and  fashionable  attendance  of  visitors  om. 
that  occasion,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  is  abmidaat 
proof. 

Stove  and  Gbxsnhouss  Plants. — ^The  collections  «»• 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Whitbread,  Gilbert,  Ftaser,  and  aomm 
others  were  remarkably  fine,  and,  containing  several  knidi 
not  before  exhibited  this  season,  they  excited  greater  inteiert. 
That  fine  Melastomad  Pleroma  elegans,  as  shown  by  Me. 
Whitbread,  wajs  covered  with  numt^rs  of  its  highly  OEsa 
mental  purple  flowers,  and  it  was  seen  in  fine  conditaon  ht 
other  collections.  Ixora  salicifolia  with  magnificent  heads 
of  reddish  orange  bloom  came  from  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Bhodea; 
and  t.^e  old  but  veiy  pretty  white-fiowered  species  alba^  tnmt 
the  fc  \mer  and  "Mr.  Peed,  was  also  very  effective.  AWa 
mandai,  consisting  of  Schotti  and  cathartica,  were  veiy  fia^ 
particularly  the  former;  Draeophyllum  gracile  was  in  goad 
condition  in  Several  collections,  also  Kondeletia 
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Polygalas,  Fimeleas,  Yincas,  Dipladenias,  SiaticeB,  Bhynoo- 
spermam^asminodes,  Rowing  very  gracefully,  and  covered 
with  its  wnite  Jasmine-like  flowers ;  and  BoeUa  dliata,  very 
oonspicuous  from  its  lavender  and  violet  flowers.  Lesche* 
naultia  formosa,  with  numerous  scarlet  blooms,  from  Messrs. 
Lee,  forming  a  bushy  little  plant,  was  very  pretty.  Erica 
Parmentieri  rosea,  from  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Bhodes,  was 
oovered  with  its  splendid  deep  rose-coloured  blooms;  Mr. 
Whitbread  sent  an  immense  Azalea  magniflora  in  excellent 
condition,  both  as  regards  flowers  and  foliage ;  and  from  Mr. 
Gilbert  came  Kalosanthes  superba,  with  truly  superb  scarlet 
flowers.  Clerodendron  Thomsoniee,  from  Mr.  A.  Ingram, 
though  not  fully  out,  was  also  very  striking,  and  when  better 
known  this  beautiful  species  will  no  doubt  become  a  favourite 
exhibition  plant.  The  prizes  awarded  were : — ^For  sixteen, 
Mr.  Whitbread  first,  Mr.  GQbert  (gardener  to  E.  L.  McMurdo, 
Esq.,  Hastings)  second,  Mr.  May,  Hawkesyard  Park,  third ; 
for  ten,  Mr.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge,  first,  Messrs.  Lee  second, 
Mr.  Williams  third,  Mr.  Ehodcs  fourth ;  for  ten  (Amateurs), 
Mr.  Peed  first,  Mr.  Chilman  second ;  for  six,  Mr.  Wheeler 
first,  Mr.  Eaile  second,  Mr.  Page  third,  Mr.  Cross  fourth. 

Fine-foliaged  plants  were  of  the  usual  character,  com- 
prising Alocasias,  Crotons,  of  which  the  narrow-leaved  BOi*t 
from  Messrs.  A.  kenderson  had  Che  yellow  variegation  fuUy 
developed,  and  the  plant  formed  a  beautiful  weeping  bush ; 
a  very  tall  Dracsena  indivisa  from  Mr.  Williams;  Latania 
borbonica,  Encephalartos  latifrons,  the  rush-like  pendant- 
leaved  Littsea  juncea,  and  Sabal  Blackbigrniana,  a  noble  plant, 
from  Mr.  Taylor.  Messrs.  Lee  were  first  in  the  Nursery- 
men's Class;  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  and  Williams  equal 
second.  In  the  Amateurs'  Class  the  collections  of  Messrs. 
Baines,  of  Bowden,  Cheshire,  and  of  Mr.  Fairbaim,  of  Syon, 
who  were  first  and  second,  were  very  fine ;  Mr.  Taylor  and 
Tdr.  Young  were  third  and  fourth. 

FxsN8.---Collection8  of  the  exotic  species  comprising  large 
specimens  of  Cibotium  princeps,  Cyatheas,  GleioheniaB, 
Dicksonias,  Todea  africana,  &c.,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Bull,  who  received  first  and  second  prizes ;  and 
those  from  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Martin,  which  were  placed 
equal  third,  were  also  good.  In  British  Ferns,  Messrs. 
Ivery's  fine  collection,  as  usual,  carried  off  the  first  prize. 

Obchids  still  made  a  fine  display.  Among  those  from 
Mr.  Baker  were  the  curious  greenish-yellow-flowered  Den- 
drpchilum  filiforme,  brides  odoratum  m%jus,  an  old  but  very 
free-flowering  species,  of  which  this  was  an  excellent  speci- 
men, Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  Saccolabium  guttatum, 
Holfordianum  with  six  flne  spikes,  Yandas,  Lfelias,  Cypri- 
pediums,  &c.  In  the  other  collections  we  noticed  the  green- 
and-white-flowered  Brassia  verrucosa,  the  rare  Brassavola 
Digbyana,  Cypripedium  Hookeri,  and  several  good  varie- 
ties of  barbatum,  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  Cattleya  oitrina, 
with  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  which  does  well  under 
cool  treatment ;  Oncidium  flexuosum,  blooming,  as  it  gene- 
rally does,  very  freely ;  also  a  very  fine  example  of  Cattleya 
Mossiffi  from  Mr.  Penny,  besides  .Slides,  Saccolabiums, 
Yandas,  Cattleyas,  Lselias,  Phalsenopses,  in  fine  condition. 
A  dark  crimson  and  yellow  Stanhopea,  from  Mr.  Rhodes, 
attracted  much  attention  from  its  remarkably  large  and 
handsome  flowers ;  and  by  those  who  did  not  know  that  it 
was  a  peculiarity  of  the  genus  Acineta  Humboldtii,  pro- 
ducing a  long  spike  of  fiowers  from  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
was  considered  wonderful.  This  came  from  Mr.  Parker,  of 
Tooting.  The  prizes  awarded  were : — For  twenty,  Mr.  Baker, 
first,  Mr.  Miiford  second,  Mr.  Peed  third;  for  twelve,  Mr. 
Penny  first,  Mr.  Page  second,  Mr.  Chilman  third;  for  six 
(Nurserymen),  Mr.  Williams  first,  Mr.  Pai-ker  second,  Mr. 
WooUey  third,  Mr.  Rhodes  fourth ;  for  six  (Amateurs),  Mr. 
Wiggins  first,  Mr.  A.  Ingram  second,  Mr.  Wilson  third,  Mr. 
Wheeler  fourth. 

(To  he  continued.) 

CLIANTHTJS  DAMPIEEI  SEEDLINGS. 

Some  time  ago  I  sought  your  directions  as  to  the  culture 
of  some  Clianthus  Dampieri  seedUngs,  and  was  requested 
to  let  you  know  whether  I  succeded  in  flowering  them;  with 
much  pleasure  I  therefore  do  so. 

I  potted  my  two  seedlings  in  a  compost  of  peat»  oharooal, 
turf  soil,  and  sand,  following  your  instructions  as  nearly  as  I 
could,  and  giving  the  plants  a  good  place  in  the  greenhouse. 


Both  seedlings  progressed  healthily  for  some  time,  bat 
the  most  vigoK>a8  one  about  two  months  back  suddenly 
drooped  and  gradually  withered  without  any  apparent  cause, 
the  stem  of  the  plant,  below  the  collar,  and  the  roots  seemed 
black  and  diseased,  leading  me  to  suspect  that  the  drainage 
wa«  faulty,  although  I  had  taken  great  care  about  it. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  the  surviving  plant  has 
thriven  well,  and  during  the  past  month  has  thrown  out 
several  splendid  blooms  in  trusses  of  three  or  four  flowers, 
with  every  appearance  of  continuing  to  do  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  briUuacy  of  the  flowers  amply  repays  the  at- 
tention required,  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  directions 
afforded,  which  have  enabled  me  to  flower  the  plant  sno- 
cessfully. — AYouiro  Amatiub. 

P.S. — Is  bast  matting  better  for  budding  purposes  than 
worsted  or  woollen  thread  ?  I  budded  many  stocks  with 
the  latter  last  season  with  hardly  a  failure.  What  is  the 
advantage  of  bast-matting  strips  P 

[We  know  of  no  superiority  that  the  one  has  over  the  other.] 


FLAYOUE  OP  FEUIT  UNDEB  GLASS  v.  THAT 
ON  WALLS. 

I  AM  indebted  to  "  Wtssidi  "  for  his  temperate  communi- 
cation at  page  437,  in  reply  to  my  call  for  information  as  to 
fruit  grown  under  glass  bemg  superior  in  flavour  to  that 
grown  on  walls.  He  says  I  have  undertaken  a  very  diffi- 
cult task  when  I  attempt  to  prove  that  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  growing  as  fine  fruit  under  glass  as  others  upon 
walls,  ought  not  to  have  done  so  for  physiological  reasons. 
I  never  undertook  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  What  I  said 
and  still  maintain  was,  that  fruit  grown  under  glass  is 
superior  in  flavour  to  that  grown  on  walls  in  the  frdl  sun, 
was  an  assertion  diametrically  opposed  to  the  laws  of  Nature 
as  expounded  to  us  by  vegetable  physiologists.  "  Wtssids  " 
says  facts  are  against  my  argument ;  and  yet  he  does  not 
furnish  us  with  a  single  fact  wherewith  to  afford  ground  for 
a  discussion  of  the  topic,  but  leaves  others  to  speak  of  them. 

Whether  does  a  Peach  tree  on  a  south  wall  or  in  an  orchard- 
house  enjoy  the  more  light  P  This  is  the  point  on  which 
"  Wtxsids  "  asserts  I  am  so  much  in  error  as  to  astonish 
him,  yet  he  adduces  no  fiusts ;  and  as  for  his  d  priori  reasons, 
showing  that  orchard-house  trees  eiyoy  more  light  than 
trees  on  walls,  I  will  show  that  they  even  bear  out  my 
argument.  "Wtbsids"  says,  "A  wall  shuts  out  half  the 
light  of  heaven."  Admitting  this  (which  I  cannot  as  ap- 
plied to  Peaches  on  a  south  wall),  it  must  follow  that  an 
orchard-house  with  an  opaque  back  wall,  ends,  and  sides  for 
some  height  above  the  surface  is  as  dark  as  the  wall,  frx>m 
the  opaque  character  of  the  back  wall,  darker  from  the  total 
obstruction  of  light  by  the  also  opaque  ends  and  sides,  still 
darker  again  from  the  obstruction  of  Ught  by  the  woodwork 
of  the  roof,  and  darker  even  yet  by  the  impurities  ever 
present  even  in  the  best  glass,  without  adding  another  item 
to  the  darkness  by  the  rays  reflected,  let  the  angle  formed 
be  what  it  may.  If  this  be  true  of  lean-to  houses,  how 
happens  it  that  fitiit  grown  in  them  is  earlier  than  that  in 
span-roofed  houses  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  their  being 
warmer  ?  "  Wtbsids  "  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
in  the  one  casoj  nor  of  the  cause  in  the  other.  Is  not  fruit 
produced  sooner  in  lean-to  houses  by  that  which  "  Wtmidb" 
says  makes  walls  darker  than  orchard-houses  ?  If  a  lean-to 
house  be  much  lighter  than  a  span-roofed,  which  I  contend 
it  is  not,  how  comes  a  tree  on  a  wall  to  receive  less  light 
than  one  surrounded  by  light  on  every  side— such  as  one 
under  a  span-roof  with  glass  ends  and  sides  to  the  house  ? 
A  tree  surrounded  by  light  on  every  side,  as  in  a  spim-roofed 
house,  does  not  receive  nearly  so  much  direct  light  nor  even 
heat  as  one  in  a  lean-to ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  argue,  that  be- 
cause a  hou^e  presents  a  larger  surface  of  glass  (more  than 
half  of  it  to  a  difliised  light),  to  the  open  firmament,  that  it 
must  neoessanly  be  lighter  than  another  presenting  its  sur- 
ges at  such  an  angle  that  very  fewraysof  light  are  reflected. 
I  suppose  "Wtmidb"  is  aware  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
greater  proportion  of  rays  reflected  by  the  roof  of  a  span- 
roofed  bouse  over  that  reflected  by  a  lean-to,  which  causes 
the  trees  in  the  former  to  assimilate  the  food  of  the  tree  in 
the  leaves  more  slowly  than  in  the  latter,  through  the  less 
intensi^  of  the  light ;  and  the  heat  being  less  also^  less  food 
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18  pumped  up  into  the  leayes  and  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion goetf  on  more  slowly,  and  the  result  is,  firoit  not  ripe  and 
the  growth  not  perfected  so  early  as  with  trees  under  a  lean- 
to  house  roof.  "  Wtbbidb  "  may  explain  this  away  by  con- 
tending that  a  span  presenting  a  larger  proportion  of  exposed 
sur&oe  to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  diBference 
of  tempexature  in  favour  of  a  lean-to,  which  owes  its  heat 
to  the  smaller  proportion  of  glass  8u:rface  presented  to  the 
cooling  influences  of  the  atmosphere.  I  admit  it;  but  how 
oomes  the  lean-to  to  be  heated  much  more  q(uickly  than  tiie 
flpan  ?  For  the  same  reason  ?  Decidedly  not.  Very  well, 
then,  we  come  to  the  point  at  once.  A  span-roofed  house 
affording  light  to  its  inmates  on  every  side,  they  are  in- 
debted to  refraction  for  all  the  light  on  the  west  side  of  the 
house  when  the  sun's  rays  faM  on  the  east;  and  are  not 
Pears  on  a  west  wall  the  same  ?  Cherries  on  an  east  wall  or 
aspect  are  also  indebted  to  the  same  refraction  when  the 
sun's  rays  are  obscured  from  them  by  the  bricks  that  in- 
tervene between  them  and  the  west  side  on  which  the  sun's 
rays  are  falling;  but  is  the  light  not  less  intense  on  the  side 
of  the  wall  opposite  that  on  which  the  sun  shines  ?  I  sup- 
pose a  wall  on  the  sun-side  casts  no  gpreater  shadow  than 
the  sun-side  of  a  glass  roof,  and  the  trees  upon  it  receive 
the  sun's  rays  equally  from  top  to  bottom.  But  who  can 
say  the  same  of  a  glass  roof?  Why,  the  trees  beneath  it  are 
indebted  for  the  light  they  receive  to  that  which  passes 
through  the  glass,  cureotly  or  indirectly,  it  is  all  the  same ; 
they  cannot  receive  any  or  but  little  of  that  light  which  the 
angle  of  incidence  causes  to  be  reflected  back  into  space. 
If  it  be  as  light  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  or  in  the  shadow 
of  anything  that  obstructs  or  causes  a  deviation  from  the 
natural  course  of  the  rays  as  in  an  open  space  where  the  sun's 
rays  axe  not  broken  by  some  substance  suspended  or  other- 
wise causing  a  deviation  from  the  natural  course  of  the 
rays,  then  are  trees  under  glass  in  the  enjoyment  of  more 
light  than  trees  on  a  south  wall.  There  is  an  equal  amount 
of  light  on  the  earth  when  the  sun's  rays  are  obstructed  by 
the  douds,  according  to  "  Wtbsids's  "  argument  as  when 
there  are  no  douds  to  intercept  them. 

"  Wymidb  "  again,  speaking  of  light,  says  that  an  Apricot 
on  a  west  wall  is  deprived  of  the  light  which  is  suffident  to 
ripen  Cherries  on  the  east  side  by  the  bricks  that  intervene. 
Suppose  we  take  away  the  wall  and  the  Cherry  trees,  would 
the  ^Apricot  trees  have  more  light?  Not  a  portide;  for 
immediately  we  take  away  the  wall  leaves  appear  on  that 
side  and  shut  out  the  light  from  the  others  on  the  opposite 
side,  rendering  them  as  dark  as  they  were  when  the  wall 
prevented  their  recdving  any  light  from  that  point ;  and,  in 
addition,  they  are  deprived  of  the  heat  absorbed  by  the 
bncks  and  the  shdter  walls  afford. 

Then  as  to  trees  on  walls  shooting  at  an  angle  from  the 
wall  on  whatever  aspect,  does  it  not  arise  from  the  same 
cause  as  that  which  makes  orchard-house  trees  grow  upwards 
towards  the  glass  ?  Surdy  trees  shoot  from  walls  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  which  causes  orchard-house  trees  to  grow 
upwards,  the  lowest  branches  to  be  weak  and  continually 
dying  off— -viz.,  towards  the  point  from  which  the  Hght  is 
most  intense.  All  trees  on  walls  push  their  branches  to- 
warda  that  which  is  necessary  to  their  existence — viz.,  light. 
In  whatever  position  or  dtuation  a  plant  is  placed  it  is 
always  found  pushing  its  leaves  towards  the  light. 

"Does  Mr.  Abbey  imagine  that  light  proceeds  only  in 
direct  rays  from  the  sun?"  asks  "Wtmidb."  I  can  only 
answer  that  the  theory  of  light  rests  on  three  laws :  1st,  The 
rays  of  light  are  straight  lines,  given  and  reflected  in  the 
same.  2nd,  The  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  are  in  the 
same  plane,  and  equal.  3rd,  The  angles  of  inddence  and  re- 
frfkction  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  their  sines  bear  an  in- 
variable ratio  to  one  another  for  the  same  medium. 

As  to  the  Apricot  from  a  wall  with  a  pallid  hue  on  the  side 
next  the  wall.  Is  not  that  pallid  hue  due  to  the  absence  of 
the  same  agents  that  cause  those  in  an  orchard-house  to  be 
of.  a  "  sickly  colour"  all  over— the  absence  of  sun,  its  light 
and  its  heat? 

But  I  must  not  lose  sight  of  "  Wybsidb  "  striving  to  make 
it  appear  that  I  oondder  it  colder  under  elass  than  in  the 
open  air.  If  he  refers  to  page  213,  he  wiU  find  that  I  state 
that  I  foond  the  atmosphere  5®  warmer  in  a  span-roofed 
ondiard-honse  than  in  the  open  air ;  but  if  he  expects  me  to 
beoooe  ooaiisrted  to  his  views— viz.^  that  heat  is  not  inter- 


cepted by  glass,  or  that  orchard-houses  owe  their  warmth 
over  that  of  the  open  air  to  any  increase  of  heat  caused  by 
the  passage  of  solar  heat  with  its  light  through  glass,  I  must 
say  he  expects  me  to  assert  that  which  I  know  to  be  er- 
roneous. The  best  glass  is  that  which  stops  the  most  heat, 
as  EEartley's  rough  plate,  for  all  horticultural  purposes, 
when  the  structures  are  heated  or  not  heated,  such  struc- 
tures being  warmer  than  the  interior  of  houses  covered 
with  16-oz.  glass.  Let  "Wtbbidb"  keep  a  register  but  for 
a  week  of  the  temperatures  of  three  structures  equal  in 
their  cubic  measurements,  and  also  equal  in  the  area  which 
is  to  admit  the  sun's  rays,  and  make  the  latter  surface  of— 
1,  16-oz.  glass;  2,  Hartley's  rough  plate  glass;  3,  oiled 
paper;  and  he  will  find  more  heat  or  a  higher  mean  tem- 
perature under  3  than  under  2,  and  higher  xmder  2  and  8 
than  beneath  1.  Further  than  this,  let  him  take  a  large 
pane  of  glass,  and  place  it  over  a  thermometer  so  that  the 
sun's  rays  will  pass  vertically  through  it,  and  he  wiU  find 
the  sun's  rays  do  not  raise  the  mercury  more  than  were 
there  no  gla^ss  over  it;  but  suppose  he  place  the  pane  of 
glass  so  that  the  angle  of  inddence  be  more  than  45°,  the 
mercury  sinks  proporiionately  lower  than  when  under  the 
pane  of  glass  \yith  the  sun  vertically  over  it. 

Again :  let  him  erect  a  house  with  an  angle  of  25*>,  a 
second  SS^,  a  third  46**,  against  a  south  wall,  or  with  an 
opaque  back  wall,  and  complete  his  experiment  by  erecting 
a  span-roofed  house  with  the  ends  respectively  north  tod 
south,  with  the  roof  at  any  angle  he  pleases,  and  glass  down 
to  the  ground  if  he  chooses ;  in  short,  have  glass  where  we 
have  some  opaque  material  in  the  first  three.  AU  shall  be 
equally  ^ell  stocked  with  Peach  trees,  and  all  equally  wdl 
attended  to,  and  which  will  furnish  ripe  Peaches  the  earliest  ? 
Why,  they  will  come  in  order  as  named,  the  span-roofed 
house  being  fully  a  month  behind  the  first  of  the  others, 
and  this  witii  double  the  amount  of  "  glass  not  intercepting 
the  heat,"  according  to  "Wtbsidb,"  for  it  is  so  hot  in 
houses  with  a  glass  roof  securing  light  for  the  trees  enclosed 
on  all  sides,  as  to  render  the  heat  quite  unendurable.  Mr. 
Bivers  tells  us  such  a  climate  is  quite  delightful.  I  myself 
had  any  time  rather  spend  a  week  in  a  span-roofed  orchard- 
house  pinching-back  the  young  growths,  or  otherwise  at- 
tending to  its  inmates,  than  remain  an  hour  in  front  of  a 
south  wall  trimming  Peach  trees  trained  to  it  during  very 
hot  weather.  The  air  is  really  so  bracing  in  the  former,  and 
so  roasting  in  the  other,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  which  is 
the  most  comfortable  situation  to  be  in.  The  heat  is  another 
question,  for  heat  as  determined  by  the  senses  is  no  crite- 
rion to  go  by.  In  fact,  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture  cannot 
be  determined  by  the  senses  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  out  of  the  six  northern 
counties  of  England,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland,  we  have 
but  two  cases  of  Peaches  and  Kectarines  being  grown  in  cold 
or  unheated  orchard-houses  in  that  extensive  range  of 
country,  much  the  largest  half  of  Britain,  one  cited  at  Seg- 
gieden,  near  Perth,  by  "  S.  R.,"  and  the  other  by  "  Pbndlb," 
near  the  famous  peak  of  that  name  in.  Lancashire.  Mr. 
Pearson  also  states  the  success  of  orchard-houses  at  Prescot, 
but  whether  Peaches  and  Nectaries  are  successfully  grown 
in  houses  unheatsd  and  detached  firom  a  wall  is  not  stated. 
This  is  all  the  evidence  we  have  been  favoured  with  rdating 
to  the  success  of  orchard-houses  in  the  north.  Surely  there 
have  been  more  successes  than  those  named.  I  have  grown 
Grapes  in  unheated  lean-to  houses  within  the  sound  of  the 
striking  of  big  "  Peter"  of  York,  and  had  them  ripe  by  the 
HU^shdd  there  in  the  last  week  of  August ;  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  also  in  unheated  lean-to  houses  in  the  latter  part 
of  July,  and  beginning  of  August ;  and  gathered  Earyl  Anne 
Peaches  from  a  south  wall  in  the  second  week  in  August; 
and  gone  night  and  morning  with  a  peck  basket  and  collected 
fallen  Peaches  from  a  net  in  the  last  week  in  August  and 
on  through  September,  and  more  than  once  have  had  to  go 
twice,  the  basket  being  too  small  to  take  all  at  once.  At 
Bradford,  however,  such  things  are  not  seen,  though  I  have 
seen  Peaches  ripen  on  a  wall,  yet  I  looked  into  all  the 
hoorchard-uses  round  there,  from  that  under  20  feet  in  length 
up  to  those  300  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  and  never  yet 
saw  a  crop  in  any  of  them,  nor  in  those  situated  in  much 
more  favourable  localities. 

Mr.  Bivers,  after  giving  us  a  racy  account  of  his  lildng^  for 
Cherries,  and  some  excellent  information  as  to  their  cultiva- 
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Hem  under  ^aas  (md  I  cas  1»ear  witness  to  how  w^  the^ 
do  under  ghma,  in  onheated  orcbard-heuses  in  the  north.), 
evpveeies  nie  leffvet  at  the  "  rather  low  idea  of  the  capabiU- 
t£es  of  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Braafbrd," 
HEhich,  he  says^  has  been  given  by  me,  and  this  in  conse- 
qvuance  of  my  h«dng  given  an  acooant  of  the  failure  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  orchord-honses  in  that  locality. 
Be  says  that  the  gardeners  there  "  ought  to  be  able  to  con- 
^ler  an  the  difficulties  of  the  position."  They,  let  me  tell 
ham,  are  qualified  to  do  so;  but  it  will  be  by  heating  their 
orchard-houses,  if  they  mean  to  have  Peaches  ana  Nec- 
tarines with  o^E'tainty,  and  not  in  unheated  structures.  They 
h&ve  grown  as  good  fruit  as  ever  was  eaten,  but  they  have 
xeeeived  little  aid  from  orchard-houses,  except  in  the  matter 
of  Cherries,  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples.  Unheated  orchard- 
houses  answer  well  for  these,  as  I  stated  on  former  occasions. 

3Cr.  Thomson  may  deserve  great  credit  for  srowing 
Grapes,  and  having  them  ripe  in  January,  but  I  believe  he 
was  not  the  first  to  occompUsh  the  feat  of  having  ripe  new 
Grapes  on  the  1st  of  January ;  for,  some  twelve  years  ago. 
Hi.  Watson,  gardener  at  Bibstone  Hall,  Enaresborough, 
TooEkshire,  at  that  time  had  some  nice  ripe  Gbrapes,  when  I 
called  there  early  in  January,  growing  in  a  Pine-stove, 
specimens  of  which  were  exhibit^  at  one  of  the  Horticul- 
tnrai  Society's  meetings  ia  January,  and  duly  reported  in 
the  "  Transactions  "  of  that  Society.  At  Harewood  House, 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  I  believe  Grapes  were 
produced  by  Mr.  Fowler  on  New-year^s  Pay  before  Mr. 
Thomson  accomplished  the  feat  at  Dalkeith.  As  for  the 
linening  of  Grapes  in  January  teaching  us  to  '^  look  doubt- 
Mly  on  omr  present  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,"  as  far  as 
regards  the  iaflaence  of  light  ripening  fruit,  I  must  refer 
Mr.  Bivers  to  the  exhibiting  of  old  Grapes  versus  new  in 
Jazuury,  1863,  the  former  being  contributed  by  Mr.  Tillery, 
Welbeck,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Thomson,  Dalkeith,  with  a 
view  of  deciding  on  the  relative  merita  of  old  over  new 
Grapes.  The  old,  ripening  with  more  "  light  and  sun  hea^" 
were  unanimoosly  pronounced  the  best  in  point  of  flavour ; 
whilst  the  new  were  the  freshest,  and  consequently  most 
attcaotive  in  appearance,  and  as  such  were  preferable  to  old 
Grapes.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Thomson's  Grapes  were  not 
so  '*  well  coloured  nor  so  well  flavoured  "  aa  they  were  from 
the  same  Tines  in  the  January  preceding,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  the  prevalence  of  cloudy  weather  whilst  the  Ghn^es 
were  ripening.  New  Grapes,  then,  ripened  in  January,  were 
net  equal  in  flavour  to  those  ripenea  at  a  period  when  the 
sun's  light  and  heat  were  more  powerftil. 

In  reference  to  my  visiting  ei&er  of  the  places  named  by 
He.  Bivers,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  fbr  going  to  either 
Nottingham  or  Liverpool  to  see  what  I  every  day  see  on  my 
present  ^nployer's  garden  walls  and  espaliers.  If  Mr. 
Bivers  be  at  all  desirous  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  York- 
shire^ gardeners,  he  has  nothing  to  do  bat  send  some  of  his 
very  best  orchard-house  fruit  to  any  of  the  York,  Leeds,  or 
Bradford  Shows,  and  they  will  teach  him  to  have  anything 
bnt  a  "low  idea"  of  them  in  future. — GsoBas  Abbit. 

[We  consider  this  a  very  unprofitable  discussion.  We 
have  eaten  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ripened  under  glass 
neariy  as  fine,  nearly  as  luscious,  and  nearly  as  high-flavoured 
as  the  best  ever  grown  against  a  wall.  Grant  that  they 
always  are  more  or  less  inferior— what  then?  They  are 
srown  under  glass  for  earliness  and  certainty.  As  to  less 
Bght  being  received  by  fruit  under  glass  than  when  grown 
in  the  open  adr— granted ;  but  what  then  ?    Fruit  trees  are 

rim  under  glass  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  heat  to  them, 
to  Peaches  not  being  ripened  in  an  orchard-house  at 
BmdfDrd,  we  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Abbey  only  states 
what  he  knows ;  but  the  fiict  only  proves  that  there  must  be 
something  peculiarly  unfavourable  in  the  situation  of  that 
town^  for  it  is  certain  that  Peaches  are  so  ripened  in  many 
places  much  further  northward.] 


then  bleach  them  ia  dilated  ekloiide  ef  Hn 
strong  to  bum  the  tongue.  When  whitened,  t»  be  wadwd. 
again  in  clean  water,  and  dried  by  son  or  fire.  Take  caM> 
not  to  allow  the  destructive  process  to  be  carried  on  too 
long,  or  it  will  iiqure  the  fibres,  nor  must  tiiey  remain,  toia- 
long  in  the  chloride.  Th^  may  be  cleansed,  if  leaves  wilk 
strong  fibres*  with  &  softish  nail  brush,  oa  pecked  out  vxtk. 
a  pin,  when  the  palpy  matter  adheres  too  strongly  to  be- 
removed  with  water.  Some  leaves  takes  months  to  dft* 
compose.  No  two  years  are  alike  as  to  the  time  of  (pthsg 
ing,  or  time  required  for  the  process.  If  obliged  to  be  taken 
oat  of  water  daring  the  process,  for  travelling,  Aa,  the  loHrea. 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dry,  but  be  k^t  folded  in  a  daiap 
toweL  The  so£lier  the  water  the  better.  Yoa  must  not 
bleach  the  leaves  directly,  but  wait  till  yoa  have  a  qoaaJkii^r 
to  whiten. 

Lbavzs. — Ivy,  Magnolia^  Pear,  AjgipiB,  Bntoher's  Broeai^ 
Andromeda,  Tulips,  India-rubber,  Sycamore,  Holly,  Aaipea^ 
Poplar,  Apricot,  Lemon,  Orange,  Box,  Lime^  Hombeaai* 
Passion-Flower. 

SsxD-visBXLS.  —  Stramonium,  Henbane,  Poffy,  Whito 
Cheny,  Campanula^  Lavatera,  Mallow,  Hydrangea^  Hose- 
hound,  SeaHolly,  Deadly  Nightshad«^Badiah,fha,Hemp^ 
Stinging  Nettle,  stalk  of  Cabbage,  tuber  of  Turnips. 


SKELETONISING  LEAVES  AND  SEED 

VESSELS. 

Ptrr  the  specimens  in  rain  water,  in  which  they  most 

remain  till  decomposition  takes  place,  so  that  they  may  be 

freed  from  the  pulpy  matter,  and  after  macerating  in  clear 

spring  water  dry  them  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 


MESSES.  IVEEY  &  SON'S  NUESEEY,  DOBEIK^^. 

Or  the  Biany  beaatifril  spots  along  the  ridge  of  the  NocA 
Downs,  which  streteh  nearly  across  the  eem^  of  Bojo^, 
there  are  none  from  which  a  finer  or  mere  divcoraified  view 
can  be  obtained  than  frem  Box  Hill,  in  the  neighboariiood 
of  Dorking.  This,  aa  the  name  implies,  is  remarkable  Ibr 
the  quantity  of  common  Box  (Bnxna  sen^Mrrirsns),  growing 
there,  and  bdieved  to  be  indigenous ;  and  whidi  oertaially 
adda  materially  to  tho  beau^  of  the  plaoe.  At  the  ibat  et 
the  hill  is  a  station  on  the  Beading  branch  of  the  SontlW 
Eastern  Baihray,  known  as  the  Box  Hill  station,  thns  aflbsd- 
iue  a£sciUty  for  sodi  as  live  at  a  distance  to  visit  this  ddifffaA- 
fnl  spot.  The  convenieaoe  of  approach  is  latg^ky  availed  of 
by  huBd][^ds  of  penoBs,  and  among  them,  donbtleBs,  by  many 
of  your  readers  ^ribo  love  to  eigoy  the  besuiies  of  natore ;  so 
that  eveiy  fine  day  in  summer  numezoos  groups  of  oheeiAil 
iaoes  may  be  seen  scattered  over  the  green  tori^  eajoyiag: 
their  pienic  and  the  glorioos  landscape  spread  beftre  tiieob 

To  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  many  salient  poiBtB<  of 
interest  that  can  be  viewed  from  Box  BjR  is  not,  however^ 
the  object  of  tlus  article;  but  to  remind  the  rc»der,  tmi 
all  interested  in  horticaitaral  pnraails,  thait  less  than  ten 
minutes  walk  from  Box  Hill  station  ia  one  af  the  moat 
important  nurseries  in  Surrey,  and,  in  boom  respeets,  is 
England — vis.,  the  establishment  of  Messta.  Iveiy  k  Son : 
for  here  originated  many  of  the  most  sptendid  of  the  vario- 
ties  of  Azalea  indica,  that  have  excited  such  general  adan* 
ration  at  the  metropc^tan  and  other  fiower  shows,  and  whioh 
are  fonnd  in  every  private  ooUsetion  of  merit  in  Bnropo; 
and  here  also  exists  the  wonderful  oolleotion  of  British  Fenu 
that  has  now  beoome  an  adjunct  to  tiie  great  fioral  displ^a.. 
When  an  improved  arrangement  of  tiiose  shows  shall  "W 
effidcted,  nothing  will  be  fonnd  more  suitaUe  to  aid  in 
moderating  the  overwhelming  blase  of  the  gorgeoos  q^eci- 
mens  produced  by  the  skill  of  oov  gardeners  than  the  lov^ 
foliage  of  the  British  Ferns. 

A  risit  to  this  establishment,  then,  wiU  be  fonnd  hiffidy 
interesting,  and  although  mine  was  made  when  the  Azuea» 
were  oat  of  bloom,  thm  was  mnoh  to  be  pleased  with.  ▲ 
brief  inspection  of  the  various  houses  in  whi<^  the  stock  of 
Asaleas  are  kept  was  soAcisnt  to  be  convinced  of  ^e  exe^ 
lent  state  of  health  and  fine  condition  of  the  plants  Toadjf 
to  be  sent  oat,  of  whish there  are  seferal  thoosands.  Anionic 
the  most  important  may  be  mentioned  Iveryana,  Criterion^ 
Admiration,  Bardayana,  Gem,  Beanfy  of  Beigate^  Qeneral 
Williams,  Bosea  elegaas.  Striata  flor&anda^  and  sevemt 
other  approved  kinds,  all  of  which  were  originated  by  Messi*. 
Ivery ;  and  more  recently — Carnation,  Tricolor,  and  Levia- 
than. Of  novelties  about  to  be  sent  oat,  Beanty  of  Dorking 
is  ready  at  the  present  time.  It  is  white  atriped  with  veae^ 
of  fine  fbrm  and  good  substanoe.  Forget-me-not,  rniMiifc 
purple,  will  be  rei^  in  May,  1865 ;  and  Fascination,  ros*^ 
~  wiHi  white,  in  the  aatonm  of  nsKt  year.    Those*  laat^ 
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xiamed  will  prove  great  acanisitions.  Vast  auaibeni  of 
plants  of  all  the  leading  tinog  raised  foj  other  gvowers  are 
in  equally  fine  condition. 

Next,  and  in  no  way  inferior  in  merits  is  the  magnificent 
colleotion  of  hardy  Ferns,  chiefiy  British,  with  aboat  a  dozen 
exotics.  Altoffether  there  are  in  ooltiTation  heve  168  varie- 
ties of  British  Ferns,  but  very  many  of  these  originated 
;lieitt  M  the  oB^sfaig  of  other  kinds.  At  present  there 
mftffmn  to  be  no  limit  to  the  nnmber  of  vsrietiee  likely  to 
leebtamad.  ^aaat&ons  ooonr  every  y«flar,md  some  of  tiiem 
of  great  beanty  and  distinctness ;  bnt  it  also  happens  tiait 
theseedUags  H£  I  may  use  this  term  as  applied  to  Ferns) 
fesqiMPt^  go  imdk  to  the  Ibrm  of  their  original  parents.  It 
it  worthy  <tf  note  that  all  the  Ferns  actually  found  wild  in 
this  ooiutry  axe  kept  in  stook,  so  that  every  lover  of  this 
'deeoripiion  of  phsKts  can  readily  obtain  kinds  that  would 
tidce  along  time  and  distance  to  find  in  tiieir  wild  state. 
IJhe  British  Fems,  then,  when  broogfat  under  the  training  of 
tiie  skilAil  cnltivaAor,  are  yearly  showing  some  new  feature 
of  interest,  and,  beeause  of  their  hardiness,  will  at  no  dis- 
tant  period  be  eagerly  sought  for  as  important  items  in 
garden  decoration,  for  dinner  tables,  plant>cases,  and  many 
other  purposes  where  foliage  is  required  as  mudi  as  colour. 
,  Their  cultivation  is  also  easy,  therefore  they  may  share  ti^e 
attention  of  all. 

The  collection  of  Messrs.  Ivery  is  familiar  to  the  visitors 
of  the  great  metropolitan  shows ;  but  to  such  as  may  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  the  sul^oined  list 
may  be  depended  on  as  containing  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  distinct  kinds.  Adiantum  capillus-yeneris  (Common 
Maiden-hair).  AspleTiivma. — Asplenium  fontanum  (Smooth 
Book  Spleenwort);  septentrionale  (Forked  Splenwort);  viridis 
(Gbeen  Spleenwort).  Aihyriwm$  FtU^ifcnnina  (Lady-Fems). 
^-Athyrium  FiUx-fosmina  apusforme,  rery  beautiful,  the  out- 
line of  the  frond  resembling  a  ^h,  and  the  pinnsB  little  fishes ; 
cocymbiferum,  fronds  and  pinns  bearing  fight  tassels  at  the 
ends,  a  vigorous  grower,  very  distinct  and  lovely ;  crispum,  a 
dwarf  tufted  variety,  very  curious ;  diffissum,  rather  rare ; 
Fieldise,  a  new  and  striking  variety,  it  should  be  in  every 
ooUection.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Frizellin.  Laciniato- 
lineatum  and  plumosum  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Lady-Fems.  ^  BUchnum  apicant  (Common  Hard-Fern. — 
The  best  of  the  tribe  is  probably  Blechnum  spicant  ramosum, 
all  the  fronds  being  beautifully  crested  at  the  ends.  Nearly 
as  good  and  distinct  are  polydactylon ;  strictum ;  subser- 
ratum ;  and  subserrato-imbricatum.  Lastrea  (Aspidium). — 
Lagtrea  Filige-was  (Male  Fern)  :  BollandisB,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  non-cristate  varieties  of  f^z-mas,  and  very 
distinct ;  crispa  is  quite  a  unique  kind,  differing  from  the 
species  in  the  widest  manner  imaginable ;  cristata  is  a  fine 
variety ;  cristata  angustata,  a  new  and  rare  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding; and  Jervisii  is  an  interesting  variety;  Osmunda 
reffalis  cristata  is  very  handsome.  Polypoiiums, — ^The  four 
following  are  pxetty: — ^Polypodium  Dryopteris,  Phegopteris, 
Bobertiaaum,  andvulgare  cambricum  (Welsh  Polypody). 
PoVysHchunia  (Prickly  Shield-Ferns).-— Polystichum  angulare 
imbricatum  ;  angulare  prollferum ;  angulare  Wollastoni ; 
and  lonchitis  (Holly  Fern),  are  the  most  desirable.  Seolopen- 
dritms  (Hart's  Tongue).— Of  about  thirty  of  the  Scolopen- 
driums,  the  following  half  a  dozen  are  good : — Scolopen- 
drium  vulgare  sculpturatum ;  vulgare  Wardii ;  vulgare  cris- 
pum; vulgare  digitatum;  vulgare  macrosomm;  and  vul- 
gare muricatom* 

The  following  four  new  Ferns  are  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution:— ^Athyrium  Filix-foemina  nmcronatum  and  glo- 
meratum  (which  have  both  received  &rst-clas8  certificates 
&oin  tiie  Boyal  Botanic  and  Boyal  Horticultural  Societies) ; 
^thyrium  Filix-foemina  Parsonsis,  and  Polystichum  aculea- 
tiun  acrocladon.  The  last  received  a  second-class  certifi- 
4saAe  from  both  Societies,  but  when  shown  it  was  not  folly 
developed,  so  that  its  merits  have  not  yet  been  fully  recog- 
nised. 

Of  the  nursery  stock  out  of  doocs,  the  most  prominent 
4ffe  the  Conifeiwa,  on  account  of  the  number,  size,  and  form 
^  the  mecimens.  The  Home  NnrseiEy,  small  in  extent,  con- 
tains « laxee  number  of  fine  plants  of  aQ  the  most  im|N>rtant 
Unds  usea  £or  ornamental  purposes.  Wellingtomas  are 
Isom  8  to  12  foot  high ;  and  among  them  is  one  very  inter- 
'#8ting  at  the  present  time  from  tiie  oironmstance  of  having 
twelve  perfectly-formed  cones.    The  cones  were  first  noticed 


last  summer,  bnt,  not  eonnng  to  perfl^otion  in  the  autuam, 
were  altered  to  remain,  and  are  now  firmly  set ;  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  will  produce  seed.  My  own  supposition 
is,  that  they  are  abnormal,  caused  by  frequent  removals  of 
the  plants.  They  are  formed  round  the  main  stem  at  the 
end  of  the  growth  of  1862.  Also  deserving  of  notice  is  a 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  with  abundance  of  seed. 

The  Aroocarias  are  very  fine.  From  thirtyto  forty  of  tbem, 
ranging  from  10  to  15  feet  hi|^,  planted  in  oloee  ptctdmUbf, 
offer  a  ooxions  and  interesting  s^^ht,  snoh  as  can  only  "be 
seen  in  the  <old^eetal>lished  nurseries  of  Engiand. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  Conifers  are  ovfy  fit  Ibt  ^arks 
and  large  pleasure  grounds.  They  should  be  plftHted  enny- 
where,  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  gardkens  <(so 
many  of  faatigiate  habit  have,  of  late  years,  been  introdttoed 
that  the  size  can  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  exouse),  sittdi 
more  tiie  oompaot  kinds,  as  Thxria  (Biota)  anrea,  JxmkpwoB 
ericoides,  &c.  Any  one  taking  tiie  slightest  interest  in  his 
garden,  and  looking  at  the  planted  space  in  front  of  Ifir. 
Iveiy's  house,  filled  with  Conifere  of  all  sises  and  ibrmb, 
would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  their  beauty,  and  the 
wide  range  of  their  adaptability. 

Among  the  other  plants  most  worthy  of  note  is  a  large 
one  of  Lonicera  aureo-reticulata,  which  stood  out  in  a  rather 
exposed  situation  the  wh(de  winter.  It  oontinned  growing 
the  whole  time,  excepting  in  the  severe  frosts,  wImu  very 
small  portions  of  the  ends  of  the  shoots  suffiBred  trifling 
injury.  The  hardy  character  of  this  beautafttl  cUmber  is 
thus  sufficiently  proved. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  nursery  on  the  north  side  of  the 
boundaxy-wall  is  a  collection  of  Ivies  and  Vincas,  suitable 
for  shady  and  other  places,  where  many  things  will  not  grow. 
Of  the  fbraaer  Mr.  Ivery  teUs  me  he  has  IMrty-nine  varie- 
ties.   Many  of  them  are  veiy  distinctly  striped  and  blotched. 

The  Boses  are  here,  as  they  must  be  in  every  nursery,  an 
important  branch  of  the  business.  A  judicious  seilection  of 
the  aEiea%  best  kinds  is  infinitely  better  than  an  indiscrimi- 
nate propagation  of  the  good  and  bad  that  have  always  been 
nmdoled  togrtherin  extensive  ooBeotiaDs.  Without  getting 
behind  the  times,  the  Kessrs.  Ivery  are  careful  to  keep  out, 
as  &r  as  possible,  the  rubbish  sent  to  England  every  year 
by  the  French  g^wers.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  thero  were 
good  blooms  of  Triomphe  d' Angers,  Triomphe  de  Caen  (ffood 
colour,  but  rather  too  thin),  Deuil  de  Prince  Albert,  KEle- 
gante,  John  Hopper,  Charles  Lefebvre  (good),  Senateur 
Yaisse  (still  Al),  Cecile  de  Chabrillant  (ditto),  Duohess  of 
Norfolk,  MademoiseUe  Bonnaire  (one  of  the  best  light  BoSes), 
William  Griffiths,  America,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  Baronne 
Prevoet,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and 
kind  attention  of  Mr.  Ivery  in  pointing  out  the  various 
objects  of  interest. — ^Adolphus  H.  Eemt,  BUehingley, 


DESTROYING  THE  BED  SPIDER. 
The  mixture  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  red  spider 
(and  noticed  by  you  at  page  461)  is  not  made  from  gum» 
but  sago  fiour — a  much  cheaper  mixture  than  gum,  as  it 
costs  in  Liverpool  only  about  IO5.  per  cwt.  (Potato  starch  will 
do  equally  well,  if  sago  fiour  is  not  obtaiiiaUe).  My  starch 
was  made  in  the  following  manner: — 2  lbs.  of  sago  flour  were 
made  into  a  thin  paste,  thickening  it  in  the  same  way  as 
the  laundry-maids  do  when  making  starch.  This  paste  was 
then  poured  into  three  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
mixture  well  stirred  up  until  it  came  to  boning  again,  it  was 
then  mixed  with  six  gsdlons  of  cold  water,  and  applied  to  the 
trees  immediately  by  a  syringe  having  a  jointed  nozzle. 
Thirty  trees  in  my  orchard-house  were  syringed  with  the 
effect  shown  on  the  leaf  sent  to  the  office  of  The  Joubkal 

OF  HOBTICULTTnUI. 

It  cannot  be  used  too  soon  after  being  made.  The  cold 
water  with  which  it  is  miced  reduces  the  temperature  to 
something  like  100^  F.,  which  is  quite  safe,  but  if  allowed  to 
get  cold  it  has  not  the  same  fluidity  as  at  flrst. 

I  think  it  best  suited  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The 
pubescence  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  in  the  Apple  and 
the  Plum,  hold  the  film  of  paste  more  tenaciously  than  does 
the  leaf  of  the  Peach.  For  the  tbrips  it  ought  to  be  very 
fiuid  to  get  close  alongside  the  midrib  of  the  leaf,  and  at  ilie 
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same  time  be  so  strong  as  to  impound  them.    This  requires  I 
greater  strength  than  is  needed  for  the  red  spider. 
I  think  the  trees  require  syring^g  two  or  three  times,  as  | 


a  single  leaf  missed  is  sniBcient  to  stock  the  tree  withJihaM 
pests  again.--T.  G.  .....^ 

P.8.— It  is  not  efTectnal  for  the  i^his.  7  Tiifivii 


MOEE    FIEE   THAN   NEEDFUL  TO  HEAT  THE  WATEE  CIECULATED. 


Last  autumn  I  put  up  a  small  house  (No.  1)  chiefly  for 
propagating  purposes,  a  semi-span,  on  Hereman's  Paztoman 
principle,  20  feet  by  10  feet.    It  was  heated  as  shown  in  the 

glan.  I  soon  found  that  I  had  not  enough  water  for  my 
eat,  for  no  sooner  does  the  fire  bum  up  than  it  boils.  At 
first  I  had  a  half-inch  gas-pipe  led  through  the  glass  roof  at  j, 
for  the  escape  of  the  steam ;  but  this  was  quite  insufficient. 
Then  I  had  a  tube  of  zinc  made  6  inches  in  diameter,  secured 
over  the  pipe  junction,  and  carried  through  the  roof,  and 
then  covered  with  a  perforated  lid — the  whole  shown  at  j, 
in  the  section  L.  But  this  scarcely  mends  the  matter,  for 
the  space  enclosed  in  this  six-inch  pipe  is  insufficient  to  hold 
the  swollen  water  at  boiling  point ;  and  so,  ever  and  anon. 


ifc  rushes  and  roars  up,  throws  off  the  lid,  and  poms  in 
streams  upon  the  glass  roof,  penetrating  down  to  the  pLaats 
beneath,  scalding  them,  and  filling  the  house  with  steain. 
This  is  difficnl<7  the  first. 

Now,  as  a  remedy,  it  has  been  suggested  that  I  have  m 
pandlel-sided  cistern  made  of  zinc  or  sheet  iron,  to  hold 
about  twenty-four  gallons,  and  put  this  instead  of  the 
present  steam-pipe,  soldering  it  over  the  open  junotioiit  as 
shown  by  the  section  (m),  dotted  in  section  L.  This  would 
have  a  moveable  lid,  for  supply,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
increased  contents  would  both  leave  ample  room  for  swell- 
ing under  heat,  and  also  by  the  increased  body  of  wi^cr 
obviate  the  tendency  to  too  ready  boiling. 


BACK   WALL. 


^ggjs^^g^i^^m^i^ig^^^^^^ 


HOUSE  HO  1. 
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SCALE   OF     FEET 


a,  Walled  pit,  filled  with  tan,  for  plnnflrlng. 
ft  e.  Flow  and  return  four-inch  pipe  for  bottom  heat, 

d,  Tap  at  end  of  ditto.  "^  <■ 

e.  Flow  and  return  four-inch  pipe  for  atmospheric  heat. 
/,  BoUer. 

.     fl,  Fireplac<». 

\  Stokehole,  under  a  ahed. 


HOUSE   NO.  2. 

▲T  PBB8K1IT  VmUATSIK 


t.  Front  ahelf. 

ff',  Steam-aaeape  pipe. 

l,  Garden  wallc. 

L,  Section  of  front  ahelf  at  j\  on  larger  seate. 

m,  Fropoaed  waate-ciatem. 

»,  Fropoaed  continnation  of  pipea  to  Honae  2. 


Pleaae  to  give  me  your  opinion  on  this,  and  if  you  approve, 
say  whether  the  proposed  cistern  should  be  of  zinc  or  sheet 
iron. 

Now  then  for  difficulty  the  second.  I  want  to  put  a 
little  heat  into  house  No.  2,  and  think  that  my  boiler  (J)  is 
adequate  to  the  work.  The  distance  from  house  to  house  is 
about  9  feet,  and  it  is  proposed  to  carry  one-inch  connection- 
pipes  from  the  flow  and  return  at  j,  to  similar  flow  and 
return  four-inch  pipes  to  be  placed  in  house  No.  2.  The 
proposed  connections  and  pipes  are  indicated  by  the 
lines  (n).  But  the  space  between  the  houses  is  occupied  by 
the  garden  walk  (fe),  which  cannot  be  removed.  May  the 
conneotion-pipes  dip  beneath  the  gravel,  and  rise  again  to 


their  proper  level  within  the  house.  No.  2?  sinoeltheir 
level,  even  when  so  buried,  would  not  doEcend  nearly  so  low 
as  the  point  at  which  each  pipe  respectively  issues  from  or 
rejoins  the  boiler.  Please  to  tell  whether  such  a  dip  is 
practicable. 

I  have  omitted  to  say  that  as  the  heating  of  house  No.  2 
will  only  be  occasional,  while  the  heating  of  No.  1  is  con- 
stant, the  pipes  (n)  must  each  have  a  valve  or  stop ;  but 
this  will  present  no  difficulty,  I  presume. — Obchidophilub. 

[The  primary  cause  of  your  Irouble  is  having  too  much 
fire  for  the  body  of  water  to  be  heated,  which  causes  the 
water  to  boil,  and  very  likely  to  form  steam  next  the 
boiler,  the  force  of  which  throws  the  water  up  the  six-indi 
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waate-pipe  which  you  ta^e  right  up  through  the  roof  of  the 
bouse.  We  have  had  simil^  trouble  in  small  houses  and 
pits,  fipom  the  expansion  of  the  water  when  heated  to  or  near 
the  boiling  point.  If  you 'have  no  more  heat  than  you  want, 
"With  the  pipes  thus  hot,  you  had  better  add  more  piping, 
and  not  have  them  so  hot,  as  the  heat  given  off  from  the 
pipes  at  from  200*  to  212**  is  very  trying  for  tender  plants. 
It  would  be  safer  not  to  have  the  water  above  170**,  or 
lower  than  that.  Then  the  water  would  expand  less.  If, 
-with  water  at  170*>,  or  lower,  you  will  have  enough  of  heat, 
then  the  next  point  will  be  to  moderate  the  strength  of  your 
fire,  either  by  using  inferior  fuel  or  banking-up  with  ashes, 
and  keeping  the  ashpit-door  close  whenever  you  have 
obtained  as  much  heat  as  you  want.  By  this  means  a 
gentle  uniform  heat  may  be  kept  up  under  any  boiler, 
as  the  draught,  if  not  regulated  by  the  ashpit-door,  can 
also  be  regulated  by  a  damper.  If  from  neglect  or  other 
causes  there  would  be  a  doubt  of  this  answering,  the  great 
means  of  safety  would  be  your  proposed  expansion-cistern. 
It  matters  not  how  this  is  fixed,  whether  by  the  side  or 
on  the  top  of  the  open  end  of  the  pipe,  provided  the  cist-em 
oommunicates  with  the  pipe  and  stands  mostly  above  it. 
When  the  fire  is  lighted  the  water  in  the  cistern  should 
not  stand  much  above  the  orifice  of  the  open  pipe.  This 
will  afford  all  that  more  room  for  expansion  of  the  water ; 
and  if  the  cistern  is  covered,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  vapour 
as  the  water  cools,  there  will  be  plenty  of  water  to  fill  the 
pipes  and  boUer,  with,  now  and  then,  a  little  addition  being 
made  to  it. 

Now,  but  for  your  safety-pipe  through  the  roof,  there 
would  be  danger  of  an  explosion.  With  that  safety-pipe, 
and  the  large  discharge  you  speak  of,  there  is  danger  of  air 
getting  into  the  pipes,  especially  the  lower  ones  for  bottom 
heat ;  and  then,  not  to  speak  of  danger,  it  ought  to  be 
generally  known  that  a  body  of  air  enclosed  between  two 
columns  of  water  gets,  for  all  drctdation  purposes,  as  impas- 
sable as  a  barrier  of  solid  rock.  We  perceive  you  have  a 
tap  or  turncock  at  the  farther  end  of  the  pipes  for  bottom 
heat,  and,  we  presume,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pipes. 
The  turning  of  this  will  let  off  any  accumulated  air ;  but 
why  not  have  an  open  gas-pipe  going  outside  the  house 
instead,  which  would  be  continuously  self-acting,  and  save 
you  all  the  trouble  of  turning  the  tap  ?  If  a  little  hot  water 
was  your  object,  you  conld  obtain  that  from  your  datem ; 
but  for  all  delicate  purposes  it  is  best  to  use  pure  soft  water, 
warmed  in  the  house  by  being  set  over  the  astern. 

As  to  the  material  for  the  cistern,  either  zinc  or  sheet 
iron  will  answer  well  enough,  but  they  wiU  soon  oxidise.  If 
either  is  dipped  twice  in  a  galvanising  trough  they  will  last 
much  longer.  We  would  as  soon  have  a  wood  box,  say  of 
li-inch  boards,  well  beaten  and  joined  at  the  comers.  This 
kept  constantly  supplied  with  water  will  last  a  long  time. 
Even  if  lined  with  zinc  or  thin  lead  both  will  last  much 
longer  from  the  support  of  the  wood.  As  already  stated,  the 
large  cistem  will  be  the  best  safety  valve. 

Secondly.  As  the  junction-pipes  to  the  second  house, 
oven  when  under  the  gravel  path,  will  not  be  so  low  as  the 
pipes  in  the  first  house  when  they  issue  from  the  boiler,  the 
simplest  mode  of  heating  the  second  house,  which  only  needs 
heat  occasionally,  would  be  to  take  a  flow-pipe  from  the 
proposed  cistem,  which  you  could  plug  up,  when  not  wanted, 
with  a  wooden  plug.  But  the  retum-pipe  must  not  return  to 
the  cistem,  but  form  one  of  the  other  returns,  or  communi- 
cate at  once  from  house  No.  2  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
We  state  this  because  it  is  beat  that  the  return-pipe  from 
No.  2  should  not  rise,  but  rather  decline  from  thence  to  the 
boper.  You  might  have  taken  only  one  fiow-pipe  from  the 
boiler  to  the  cistem,  and  from  thence  taken  pipes  for  bottom 
heat,  or  top  heat,  wherever  you  liked,  provided  the  pipes  in 
no  place  were  lower  than  the  boiler,  and  the  return-pipes,  if 
anything,  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  one-inch 
oonnecting-pipe  you  propose  must  be  bedded  in  sawdust,  or 
0ome  non-conducting  material,  or  it  will  lose  much  heat  in  the 
ooQise  of  9  feet.  We  would  prefer  at  least  a  two-inch  pipe.] 


PLANTS  FOR  SMOKY  LOCALITIES. 
The  r^ly  which  you  have  given  to  '*  L.  H.  8."  shows  you 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  i^  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
oan  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  smoky  large  towns. 


I  live  a  mile  distant  from  the  centre  of  Manchester,  on  the 
east  side.  My  garden  is  protected  either  with  trees  or 
building^,  except  from  the  north.  Limes  and  Elms  appear 
to  grow  well  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  either  break 
off  midway  down  the  trunks,  or,  as  if  by  magic,  die  in  a 
moment  Poplars  are  thin,  ragged,  and  unsightly,  and  are 
certain  to  die  off.  The  Copper-leaved  Beech  holds  its  place* 
certainly,  but  with  great  straggling.  The  Mountain  Ash 
does  tolerably.  The  Horse  Ohestaiut  grows  freely,  but  never 
blooms.  The  north  and  north-west  winds  affect  the  young 
leaves  severely,  n^aking  a  wreck  where  abundant  foliage 
existed.  Pear  trees  grow  well,  but  bloom  only  occasionallv. 
This  year  three  Pear  trees,  each  of  them  at  least  45  feet  m 
height,  have  been  proflisely  covered  with  leaves ;  one  only 
bloomed,  the  other  two  disdained  the  Wuble.  Thorns  grow 
well,  and  flower  freely,  both  white  and  red.  Lilacs,  Gueldree 
Bose,  Siberian  Crab,  and  the  Elder  do  well,  more  especially 
the  latter,  which  seems  as  if  it  took  a  pride  in  combating 
the  enemy,  smoke,  and  routing  it  altogether. 

Azaleas  grow  well,  the  yellow  one  more  freely  than  any 
other  sort.  The  Azalea  thrives  best  when  it  is  protected 
from  the  keen  blast  or  the  blazing  midday  sun.  But  of  all 
the  evergreens  which  thrive  here  let  me  sing  the  praises  of 
the  Bhododendron.  Some  of  the  less  hardy  varieties  have 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  footing,  and  indeed,  like 
consumptive  people,  die  off.  Our  garden  would  be  nothing 
without  the  Bhododendrons,  they  are  charming  and  beautifru 
whether  in  flower  or  not;  waving  their  hei^  with  every 
breeze  of  wind,  they  become  the  most  polite  and  courteous 
of  evergreens.  Aucubas  do  very  well  mdeed,  they  grow  up 
into  strong  bushy  trees,  suffering  from  nothing  but  unkind 
Jack  Frost.  White  and  yellow  Brooms,  as  you  say,  do  fairly, 
but  that  is  aU  that  can  be  said  of  them.  Toung  Hollies 
appear  to  be  doing  well,  but  their  seniors  keep  on  disappear- 
ing. Laurastinus  ?rill  not  do;  whflst  the  Ledum  latifolium 
make  their  balls  of  snow  every  season.  The  Bibes  thrives 
very  well.  Weigela  rosea  will  not  bloom,  coax  it  ever  so 
much.  Privet  is  successful,  and  makes  wood  freely.  Labur- 
nums are  very  satis&ctory  for  a  town  buried  in  smoke, 
but  when  compared  with  those  grown  in  more  favoured 
situations  they  are  scarcely  worth  naming. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  almost  all  the  kinds  I  am  able 
to  grow,  which  agrees  with  nearly  all  you  have  written. 
There  is,  however,  one  remark  I  am  desirous  of  making  to 
all  who  desire  to  have  trees  and  shmbs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns,  and  it  is  this — ^that  if  they  want  to 
be  successfiil  they  miist  look  carefiilly  after  them,  and  never 
cease  their  efforts  in  protecting  them  from  the  enemies 
which  they  have  to  flght  against. — H.  A. 


NEW  STEAWBESEIES. 
Thb  Botal  Hautbois.— Through  the  kindness  of  the  Bev. 
W.  F.  Badclyffe,  of  Bushton,  we  have  received  a  basket  of  the 
fruit  of  Bivers'  Boyal  Hautbois,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
distance  travelled,  came  in  excellent  condition.  This  is  by 
far  the  best  variety  of  the  Hautbois  we  have  ever  seen.  It 
is  the  largest  in  size  and  the  most  abundant  bearer,  and  the 
flavour  is  superior  to  any  other  of  the  Hautbois.  The  colour, 
like  that  of  all  the  other  varieties,  is  partly  purplish  rose 
and  partly  pale  yellowish;  and  the  flavour,  as  a  friend 
remarked,  was  "  l^e  Strawberries  and  cream." 

Mr.  Pb  Jonohb,  of  Brussels,  has  sent  us  specimens  of  two 
new  Strawberries  which  we  think  will  prove  usefdl  additions 
to  those  already  in  cultivation,  if  it  were  for  no  other  pro- 
perty than  that  of  bearing  a  long  journey  without  ii^uxy. 
In  both  of  these  the  flesh  is  so  firm  and  solid  that  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  received  them  was  most  excellent,^and 
the  fiavour  was  not  in  tiie  least  destroyed. 

Buou.— This  is  evidently  of  the  same  race  as  that  other 
excellent  variety  raised  by  Mr.  De  Jonghe  called  La  Con- 
stante.  The  stalks  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  are  short  and 
stout,  dothed  with  spreading  hairs.  The  blade  of  the  leaves 
is  of  a  glaucous  green  beneath,  and  a  clear  shining  dark 
green  above.    Flowers  smalL 

Fruit  not  so  large  as  that  of  La  Constante,  from  which  it 
was  raised,  ovate  or  conioal,  regnlariy  formed,  and  having 
large  seeds,  whioh  are  level  with  or  rather  prominent  on  tbe 
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snx&oe.  Tbe  akin  is  of  a  dear,  vaarniflhed  cheny-Md,  well 
ooloured  aill  over  the  siir&oe.  Flesli  &m  and  solid,  white 
•thvotighoiii;  juioy,  rioh,  and  with  a  afo^htly  flarrour. 

This  seems  a  very  hardy  variety,  judging  ^m  the  leaves 
and  fruit  that  were  received. 

SoxrviKiK. — This  is  apparently  of  more  luziuiant  growth 
than  B^ou  and  La  Constante,  but  it  has  all  the  appearanoe 
«f  belonging  to  the  same  hardy  race.  It  is  an  immense 
bearer,  and  prodaoes  masses  of  noble  fruit.  The  stalks  of 
the  leaves  and  fruit  are  dothed  wiUx  spreading  hairs ;  the 
leaves  are  broad,  roundish,  and  deeply  dental  of  a  dark 
and  somewhat  shining  green  above. 

The  fruit  is  large,  sometimes  very  large,  varying  from 
J^mnded  ovate  to  long  oonioal,  and  in  some  instances  it  is 
irregular  and  corrugated  in  shape.  Seeds  large  and  even 
with  the  BurfEUie.  Skin  of  a  uniform  ahitdng  cherry-red 
odk)ur.  Flesh  wfiite,  firm,  and  solid,  juicy,  richly  flavoured, 
and  with  a  fine  pine-apple  aroma. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  Strawberry,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
suzpasses  all  the  other  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  de  Jongfae. 


DESTBOYH^G  THE  GOOSEBEREY 
CATEBPILLAB. 
Ik  No.  168  I  see  your  correspondent  complains  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Gooseberry  tree  being  iojured  by  the  waah,  the 
lecipe  of  which  I  sent  you.  This  1  suspect  was  owing  to 
the  soap  not  being  si:^ciently  dissolved.  In  that  oaae, 
iHierever  the  clots  of  soap  touch  the  leaf,  they  leave  a  brown 
•peck  similiar  to  the  mark  of  the  Celery  grub,  but  if  care  is 
taken  in  this  respect,  I  stiU  adhere  to  my  original  state- 
ment,  that  it  is  the  best  cure  for  the  oatez|^tllar  pest.  Only 
yeatoday  I  discovered  some  young  trees  affected.  I  instantly 
watered  them  over  with  the  solution  from  a  fine-rosed  water- 
pot,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  caterpillars  were  dead 
by  hundreds  on  the  grouBd.~-EvAN  Yobk  Nxpian,  B^eknda 


The  question  of  the  6k>osebeny  caterpillar  having  so 
tequentiy  come  before  our  notice,  imd  being  still  under 
discusaion,  I  beg  permission,  among  the  rest,  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  t^  sul^eot;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  a 
brieif  description  of  its  habits,  and  tke  various  changes  it 
undergoes  during  its  season,  which,  I  think,  will  tend  to 
show  how  easily  parties  may  be  miataJken  when  guided  only 
by  fanqy  and  hearsay. 

About  thirty  or  thirty-fire  years  ago  my  brees  were 
80  infested  with  these  destructive  larvsB  that  I  was  induced 
to  watch  very  carefully  the  different  movements  and  changes, 
both  of  these  and  oUier  insects  destructive  to  vegetation. 
But  to  proceed  with  the  caterpillar. 

This  pest  is  the  progeny  of  a  very  small  fly,  a  apedes  of 
Tentbredo.  The  fly  of  the  first  brood  emerges  aboat  the 
«nd  of  Mardii  or  beginning  of  April  from  its  (mrysalis  state, 
in  which  it  has  continued  all  winter,  a  few  inches  deep  in  the 
earth,  nnder  the  bush.  Eadi  insect  deposits  its  eggs,  end 
to  end,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  along 
ttie  ribs  and  under  the  expanding  foliage.  Here  they 
remain  in  the  embryo  state  a  few  £iys,  till  nature  pushes 
tliem  forward  into  living  depredators ;  and  in  a  few  days 
more  marks  of  their  existence  will  be  visible  upon  the  foliage 
— viz.,  small  round  holes,  Uke  pin-holes,  to  the  amount  of 
tiie  number  of  caterpillars.  After  ttie  insects  produced 
upon  the  several  leaves  have  devoured  those  leaves,  they 
then  spread  over  all  the  other  unoccupied  parts  of  the  trees, 
consuming  tiiem  leaf  by  leaf,  until  they  are  fall-grown;  and 
then  nature  bids  them  retire  from  the  bush,  preparatcxry  to 
^e  appearance  of  a  second  brood,  which  will  be  about  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  caterpillars 
■uy  be  seen  casting  their  maculated  skins  amongst  the 
lemaining  leaves  of  the  trees  and  the  weeds  under  them, 
when  they  enter  the  earth  a  few  inches  as  before,  and  there 
Tomain  about  aic  weeks,  and  again  leave  the  cocoon  or  case 
to  establish  the  hitter  brood,  which  feed  as  usual  until  the 
caterpillars  are  full-grown,  at  which  time  they  retire  into 
the  earth  for  th^  winter  quarters. 

After  having  fully  satisfied  myself  about  their  habits,  &e., 
Tocy  next  step  was  to  provide  a  remedy  for  these  royaoous  de« 
predators.    I  first  tried  salt  and  water,  and  in  about  half  an 


hour  the  trees  were  in  a  dying  state.  Hy  next  appUoatioii 
was  alum  and  water,  1  lb.  to  eight  gallons  of  water.  This  had 
the  effect  of  dispersing  them,  oiuy  to  wander  over  the  bvaneheB 
and  upon  the  earth.  Some,  however,  died,  while  others  in  « 
day  or  two  resumed  their  work.  I  then  tried  conunen  browa 
or  mottled  so^,  thinly  sliced,  and  dissolved  in  gent]y-boilh|g^ 
water;  to  this  I  added  six  gallons  of  rain  water  and  two 
gaUons  of  tobacco  water.  This  mixture  was  applied  with 
the  engine  in  fine  spray  over  the  bushes,  and  fcmewed  by  a 
num  with  a  fine  whisk,  dashing  the  wet  gently  in  amongst 
the  foliage.  This  treatment  proved  effectual,  and  deetruoti^ 
to,  the  caterpillars.  But  alas !  like  many  otiier  things  now-a- 
days,  both  soap  and  tobacco  water  are  no  longer  gemuae : 
indeed  the  tobacco  water  of  the  present  day  is  uaeleas. 
For  the  next  remedy :  when  the  caterpillars  became  move 
advanced  in  growth,  or  nearly  matured,  a  piece  of  canvass  was 
provided,  say  5  feet  square,  a  slit  was  cut  halfway  through 
it,  and  it  was  drawn  by  two  men  round  the  tree«  the  stem  of 
which  was  then  struck  smartly  once  or  twice  with  a  bHA 
provided  on  purpose,  with  a  cross-pieoe,  6  inches  loqg,  nailed 
on  the  end  of  it,  covered  with  doth  to  avoid  bruiaiBg  the 
trees.  When  the  stem  was  struck  down  oame  all  the  peats 
upon  the  canvass,  which  was  emptied  from  time  to  time,  aad 
the  caterpillars  destroyed.  This  was  an  important  operation, 
fbr  it  removed  all  apprehension  of  another  brood.  But  pie- 
vention  is  better  than  cure,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  piokiag 
off  tiie  leaves  the  moment  they  exhibit  the  small  round  holes 
mentioned  above,  is  decidedly  the  best  plan  of  all,  and  thij 
must  be  looked  for  about  the  two  periods  I  have  named  above. 
It  may  appear  a  tedious  process ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  great  mischief  that  is  prevented  by  destroying  these 

O  depredators  before  they  quit  the  leaf  they  are  pro- 
upon,  and  spread  over  the  whole  tree,  I  think  the 
trouble  will  hardly  be  worthy  a  consideration.  I  may  just 
add  that  neither  placing  Elder,  Broom,  Furze,  nor,  indeedl 
any* other  plants,  in  the  bush  will  have  the  desired  effect; 
and  all  applications  about  the  roots  are  useless,  as  the 
shell  protecting  the  chrysalis  is  so  hard  and  well  manu- 
factured that  no  application  can  penet^te  it.  I  can  only 
help  your  clerical  correspondent  over  his  nustake  in  imagin- 
ing the  branch  of  Furze  placed  in  the  Goosebeny  bush  to 
have  destroyed  the  caterpillar  by  supposing  that  it  was 
most  probably  leaving  the  trees  at  this  time,  preparatory  to 
its  first  change. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  just  observe  that  I  have  not  a  sin^ 
Gooseberry  caterpillar,  I  think,  in  my  garden,  and  have  not 
had  for  years,  owing,  I  really  believe,  to  the  encouragement 
I  give  to  birds.  Blackbirds  and  Thrushes,  with  other  birds, 
are  singing  delightfully  all  day  long ;  and  large  armies  of 
that  much-despised  bird,  the  Sparrow,  spread  themselves 
over  the  grouna,  daily  gathering  caterpillars,  aphis,  &c,  not 
only  from  the  Gooseberry  bushes,  but  from  most  other  kinds 
of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  &c. — Joshua  Major,  Landscape  Oar- 
dener,  Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds. 


wobk:  fob  the  week. 

KITCHSIT  OABDEK. 

Ths  frequent  showers  we  have  had  of  late  have  been  veiy 
fhvourable  for  aU  necessary  operations.  Every  yard  of 
ground  that  can  be  spored  should  be  prepared  and  planted 
with  winter  vegetables.  Stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  amongst 
all  growing  crops  where  practicable ;  it  will  enable  the  rain 
to  penetrate  through  it  with  c;reater  facility  as  weU  as  check 
evaporation.  The  early  crops  of  Peas,  Spinach,  Badishu,  and 
CatdiJUnioers  should  be  cleared  off  the  ground  as  soon  as  th^ 
are  exhausted.  The  ground,  well  manured  and  dug,  might 
be  planted  with  CauUflowers  or  Walcheren  BroceolL  Con- 
tinue to  ridge  out  Celery ,  and  plant  the  Broccoli  and  winter 
Greens  on  iJl  disposable  vacancies.  Sow  Spinach,  Tumips, 
Endive,  Lettuces,  and  Badishes  to  maintain  the  suocessional 
supply.    Plant  Leeks  in  well-manured  land. 

FLOWBB  OJLBDSN. 

As  we  may  presume  the  principal  planting-out  for  the 
season  is  over,  and  for  which  the  late  rains  wi&  be  of  much 
service  in  promoting  a  free  start,  the  usual  routine  of 
pegginff  down  plants  intended  to  be  kept  dwar^  tying  othan 
up,  and  keeping  the  eurfaoe  of  the  beds  free  from  weeds 
until  th^  are  covered  by  the  growing  plants,  wOl  comprise 
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most  of  what  is  required  for  the  next  few  weeks.  In  the 
meantime  some  attention  must  be  paid  to  propagating 
Tarions  ki^s  of  perennial  plants  of  which  a  stock  is 
required.  Cuttings  may  be  pat  in  of  Tea  and  China 
"RoeeB,  selectmg  w^od  of  the  present  year  when  it  becomes 
ft  little  firm  at  the  base.  Boots,  bolbs,  &g.,  of  Anemones, 
Ttdips,  Crocoses,  Scillas,  Fritillarias,  &e.,  which  have  been 
oat  of  the  groond  fbr  some  time  to  dry,  should  be  properly 
labelled,  and  pat  by  till  the  antumn,  when  they  will  be  re- 
qoired  to  fill  op  their  respective  beds  for  spring  flowering. 
S^p  the  smaUer  and  seedling  plants  free  crom  weeds,  and 
loee  no  time  in  sowing  perennial  and  biennial  flower  seeds 
for  blooming  next  season.  Qnick  and  Privet  hedges  should 
be  closely  cat-in  with  the  shears.  Let  them  slope-in  a  little 
towards  the  top,  which  will  give  them  a  better  appearance ; 
bat  hedges  of  larger-leaved  plants  as  Laorel,  Torkey  and 
liooombe  Oak,  and  Sweet  Bay,  mast  have  the  young  wood 
oot  back  with  the  knife,  as  the  shears  wotdd  destroy  the 
Itoaaty  of  their  leaves.  Shrubs  grown  to  embellish  Italian 
snd  geometric  gardens,  terraces,  &c.,  should  now  likewise 
be  cat  into  the  figures  they  are  to  assume ;  in  many  cases 
vnres  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  branches  in  the  proper 
places  at  first,  when  afterwards  the  knife  and  shears  will 
sufiice  to  keep  them  in  proper  form.  Portugal  Laurel,  Cy- 
pzesses.  Arbor  Vitees,  Yews,  Bays,  and  tree  Box,  are  the 
plants  most  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  when 
out  into  architectural  figures  are  fine  accompaniments  of  the 
above  style  of  gardening.  They  should,  however,  be  clipped- 
in  two  or  three  times  during  the  season,  to  preserve  correctly 
the  required  outline.  Flowering  shrubs  as  they  go  out  of 
bloom  to  have  the  dead  flowers,  &c.,  removed,  and  be 
slightly  cut  back.  For  the  same  reason  remove  the  seed- 
pods  from  IRhododendrons,  tree  PsBonies,  &c.  These  little 
atttentions  wiH  be  followed  by  an  increased  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  with  the  greater  certainty  of  &eir  blooming 
every  season.  Late-sown  annuals  should  be  thinned  out 
ae  soon  as  they  are  well  above  ground,  for  if  left  to  grow 
too  thickly  they  spoil  one  anol^er,  and  never  make  half 
fha  display  plants  do  that  are  allowed  plenty  of  space, 
aaid  which  are  grown  strongly  from  the  first.  Plants  grow- 
ing in  baskets  and  vases  to  have  a  final  stirring  of  the 
anrfeoe  of  the  soil  before  it  is  entirely  covered  with  foliage, 
likewise  put  on  a  layer  of  moss  to  check  evaporation,  and 
thus  save  some  labour  in  watering.  On  light  dry  soils  Ame- 
rican plants  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  good  soaking  of 
water  after  flowering,  and  the  finer  specimens  should  be 
mulched  to  assist  in  keeping  the  roots  moist  duiin?  the 
growing  season.  Water  DahHas  in  diy  weather;  it  wiU  also 
be  serviceable  to  mulch  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil  with  rotten 
nanore    Trap  earwigs. 

TKITIT  OABDBN. 

Feaoh  trees  will  require  repeated  attention  directed  to 
the  judicious  regulation  of  the  wood,  with  the  view  of  main- 
taxmng  the  equilibrium  of  the  tree.  An  undue  growth  of 
laterals  should  be  suppressed,  and  the  shoots  regularly 
tacked  to  the  wall,  and  the  frait  eroosed  to  the  light.  Trained 
Beara  demand  similar  attention.  Bemove  Raspberry  suckers, 
four  win  be  sufficient  to  remain.  Strawberry  runners  will 
be  found  sufilciently  advanced  for  layering. 

eUBBNHOUSX  AND  CONSXBTATOBT. 

Should  the  plant-structures  require  repairs  or  cleaning, 
thd  stock  may  be  removed  with  greater  safety  at  this  than 
at  any  other  period.  It  is  injudicious  to  leave  the  com- 
pletion of  Bu<^  work  until  late  in  the  season*  Ei^oin  care 
ill  watering.  Some  importance  belongs  to  the  due  a^jost- 
xnent  ef  the  supply  to  meet  the  vaj^ing  requirements  of  the 
piaats.  Attend  to  the  propagation  of  Pelargoniums  and 
nerbaceoas  Calceolarias,  and  other  half-hardy  ^ants.  For- 
fnod  Chinese  Primroses  for  winter  bh>omiDg,  and  watch  the 
geaexal  stock  for  autumn  decoration.  See  that  the- Lilacs, 
Penlaias,  and  Provence  Boses  forced  the  preceding  season 
aie  phmged  and  top-dressed.  Propagate  iSie  Chinese  Ohxy- 
aaoduiemumB  for  blooming  in  small  pots.  6K>  over  l^e 
tvrfnen  in  the  conservatory  frequently,  and  regulate  the 
gxowth  before  the  shoots  get  entangled;  but  avmd  keeping 
them  tied  too  closely,  for  they  are  never  seen  to  advantage 
unleas  th^  are  allowed  to  bang  in  their  own  natural  and 
gyaoeftil  manner.  A  number  of  hardwooded  plants  which 
iMfe  cut  badk  some  weeks  sinee,  will  now  have  recovered 
themselves,  and  be  commencing  a  fresh  growth.    This  is 


the  proper  time  to  shift  into  larger  pots  any  pluitv  requ 
it.  After  potting  keep  the  plants  dose  for  azew  da^s^. 
syringe  them  daOy,  but  avoid  giving  any  more  water  to  the 
roots  than  is  sufildent  to  preserve  the  old  ball  moist.  Hind 
the  roots  of  the  plant  are  well  moistened  before  being  potted. 
At  this  season  when  the  plants  in  the  oonservatoi^  aoMi 
making  their  growth  prepafatozy  to  blooming^  it  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  the  border  in  which  they  are 
planted  should  be  properly  examined  aa  to  its  humidii^ 
throughout,  and  receive,  if  necessajry,  a  thorough  soaking  <n 
weak  Uquid  manure.  This  application  should  not  be  delayed 
too  long;  if  applied  late  it  might  ^rdlong  the  ^wth  so 
much  in  the  autumn  as  to  prevent  its  getting  ripened  m 
due  time,  and  hence  the  blooming  of  the  plants  would  be 
ii^jured.  These  remarks  apply,  of  ooiirse«  to  those  plantik 
permanently  planted  out,  su<^  as  Camellias^  Oranges* 
climbers,  &c, 

STOVB. 

The  stock  here  wiU  now  be  growing  very  rapidly,  and 
must  be  afforded  sufficient  space,  to  allow  of  the  perfect  de«^ 
velopment  of  the  foliage,  and  the  formation  of  compact^ 
handsome  specimens.  The  atmosphere  of  this  house  caa 
hardly  be  kept  too  moist,  and  tbe  plants  should  be  sprinkled 
overhead  morning  and  evening,  and  every  available  surface^ 
kept  constantly  moist.  A  sU^t  shade  w^  be  neoessaxy  fov 
tender  plants  in  active  growth,  for  a  few  hours  on  the  loze^ 
noons  of  bright  days ;  but  this  should  be  used  aa  sparingly 
as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  safety  of  the  Ibliage.  Plaatm 
that  are  known  to  suffer  from  the  direct  actian  of  the  8un.'» 
rays  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house,  or  kept- 
together  at  one  end,  where  they  can  be  shaded  without  ixb- 
teriering  with  the  plants  that  require  plenty  of  light.  Mealjf 
bug  and  thrips  will  require  to  be  looked  after  here  for  sqdm^. 
time  to  come,  and  the  utmost  diligence  must  be  used  to 
keep  these  pests  in  check.  W.  Kbanb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBSr  aABDBN. 

Sowed  two  rows  of  Peas.  Planted  out  more  Celery. 
Pticked  out  more  winter  stuffl  We  envy  those  who  can  plant 
out  quarters  at  once,  for  we  have  to  do  the  next  best  thini^ 
and  must  lift  if  possible  with  little  balls  as  we  get  soma^ 
ground  cleared.  The  rains  and  the  sewage  togeuier  have 
made  early  Peas  continue  so  long  in  full  bearing,  that  w» 
shall  not  be  able  to  remove  them  for  sometime.  Plants  of 
Sangster's,  turned  out  from  being  sown  on  turvesy  aad 
which  have  been  daily  gathered  from  since  the  first  days  of 
June,  are  now  nearly  6  feet  high,  and  so  loaded  that  people 
will  not  believe  they  have  been  gathered  from  at  alL  WitJi. 
plenty  of  nourishment  and  close  picking  much  may  be  dona 
m  little  room.  Went  over  a  piece  of  Pwarf  Sidney  Beana 
under  protection,  and  picked  off  all  the  larger  beans  for  the. 
hall,  as  one  pod  with  beans  formine  and  swelling  inside  wiB 
more  exhaust  the  plant  than  a  doeen  nice  cnsp  ones  ui, 
which  no  sign  of  the  bean  aM>eaics. 

Staked  Peas  and  Scarlet  Sunners,  using  for  the  latter  the. 
rough-  tops  of  some  young  larch  trees,  which  we  have  kept 
several  years  for  this  purpose.  This  and  spruce  after  the 
foliage  has  &llen  are  excellent  for  this  purpose*  and  owing 
to  the  resin  and  turpentine  which  th^  contain,  wiU  last, 
long  after  common  pea^sticks  from  hazel,  beech,  hombeaiD» 
&c.,  have  rotted  into  dust.  Twigs  from  these  resinous  tseer 
answer  weU  for  the  plants  in  the  flower  giurden,  and  we* 
prefer  the  spruce  for  bushiness  and  their  lasting  properties. 
Fresh  twigs  of  larch — that  is,  those  taken  last  winter,  maJi» 
also  capital  hair-pia  pegs  for  the  flower-gaffden.  They  are 
nipped  off  in  bunoles  6  or  7  inches  long,  are  just  cracked  in 
the  middle,  and  the  two  ends  stuck  in  the  ^ound  over  thft 
shoot  to  be  pegged  down.  Thinned  Turnips,  sowed  suo- 
cession  of  them  and  Badishes.  Planted  Cauliflower,  watered 
that  producing  with  manure  water.  Gave  larger  pots  to  Cap* 
sicums  firam  which  we  expect  ripe  fruit  for  Cayenne  peppes* 
Prepared  Hushroom-bed  in  shed.  Thinned  out  Tomatoee^. 
Thinned  and  top-dressed  Cucumbers  in  frames,  which  up  i» 
this  time  have  done  splendidly  and  as  yet  gave  no  aigna  q£ 
the  Cucumber  disease,  which  troubled  us  last  season  and  te. 
which  we  could  find  no  remedy  except  fresh  soil  and  frequeai 
planting. 
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This  disease  for  two  years,  showing  itself  in  little  brown 
spotfi  on  the  leaf,  and  a  guttering  gamming  of  the  fruit, 
showed  itself  on  every  member  of  the  Cucumber  family 
except  Melons,  which  never  were  more  healthy.  In-doors 
and  out  of  doors,  by  hot-water  heat,  and  dung  heat,  and  no 
heat  at  all,  under  hand-lights,  and  in  the  open  air.  Cucum- 
bers and  Vegetable  Marrows  suffered  and  m  almost  every 
variety  of  soil,  and  we  failed  to  have  good  Cucumbers  except 
by  frequent  planting.  We  were  not  at  all  troubled  last 
year  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  As  yet  we  have  seen 
no  appearance  of  the  evil,  and  we  hope  we  shall  escape  the 
infliction.  It  was  annoying  to  be  scarce  of  Cucumbers  when 
they  could  be  bought  for  "  two  a-penny." 

We  have  nearly  a  dozen  of  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and 
we  say  honestly  to  them  all,  that  after  trying  all  sorts  of 
schemes  we  could  not  destroy  the  evil,  and  the  safest  plan 
is  just  to  sow  again  whenever  a  trace  of  the  disease  appears. 
€hrow  the  plants  to  a  good  size  in  pots,  and  destroy  the  old 
ones.  Clean  the  place  well  and  plant  in  fresh  soil.  What 
brings  it  we  are  quite  unable  to  say,  as  in  almost  every  con- 
oeivaJble  position.  Cucumbers  were  affected  here  after  mid- 
tiummer  last  year,  when  they  had  borne  only  a  short  time 
and  produced  at  first  heal&y  fruit.  Generally  a  bed  of 
Cucumbers  used  to  last  the  season,  but  they  have  not 
done  so  lately  with  us ;  but  we  hope  that  our  beds  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  as  abundantly  as  they  have  done  this 
season.  If  so,  we  shall  be  glad;  but  if  we  should  be  so 
fbrtunate,  we  freely  confess  that  we  shall  be  as  unable  to 
account  for  the  continued  success,  as  for  the  previous 
presence  of  disease,  as  the  course  of  treatment  is  much  the 
same  as  that  followed  for  many  years,  when  Cucumbers  | 
were  such  a  matter  of  course  as  to  give  no  trouble  whatever  ' 
except  the  routine  of  management. 

FBUIT  aABDBK. 

Much  the  same  as  previous  week.  Plenty  now  to  pick 
and  choose  from.  Gktve  a  little  more  water  to  British  Queen 
Strawberries,  where  the  crop  was  heavy.  Hope  to  have 
drier  weather  for  the  other  kinds  to  get  them  gathered. 
Saised  Melons  on  flats  to  keep  them  from  the  soil,  and  thus 
prevent  cracking.  Gave  a  drier  air  to  those  ripening,  so  as 
to  secure  flavour  by  that  and  friU  sunshine.  The  sh^ling  of 
Melons  is  one  cause  of  their  inferior  flavour.  In  managing 
Melons  disbudding  is  better  than  pruning.  The  mode  of 
disbudding  and  stopping  which  we  consider  most  systematic 
and  correct  has  been  given  several  times  already.  Here  we 
think  it  necessary  to  state  a  little  fact  in  the  way  of  caution. 
We  have  used  bruised  laurel  leaves  for  destroying  greenfly 
and  other  insects.  We  tried  it  a  short  time  ago  on  Cucum- 
bers and  Melons,  where  a  little  green  fly  showed  itself.  The 
leaves  or  young  shoots  of  the  laurel  are  very  strong  in  prussic 
add  when  bruised  now,  and,  therefore,  much  fewer  of  them 
must  be  used  than  in  winter  and  spring.  In  a  two-light 
box  of  Cucumbers  half  a  peck  of  these  leaves,  bruised,  were 
placed  in  an  open  box,  and  they  settled  the  insects  without 
hurting  the  plants.  When  about  the  same  quantity  was 
placed  in  a  bed  of  Melons  the  larger  leaves  were  consider- 
ably injured,  and  had  to  be  removed;  and  this  also  injured 
the  frnit  then  set  a  little  more.  As  we  had  others  about  the 
same  stage  we  removed  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  affe'cted 
leaves,  and  allowed  the  young  shoots  to  run  again,  which 
are  now  setting  with  young  fruit.  We  have  often  found 
that  Melon  leaves  are  more  sensitive  to  tobacco  smoke  than 
Cucumber  leaves.  The  same  seems  to  hold  good  with  the 
fumes  from  laurel  leaves.  Such  facts  teU  us  to  beware  of 
strong  doses  of  anything.  We  believe  that  the  Melon  leaves 
were  dry. 

We  do  not  think  we  can  give  the  rationale  of  the  result, 
but  we  have  seen  the  half  of  a  house  syringed  before  smoking 
with  tobacco,  and  the  other  half  left  dry.  Though  both 
ends  of  the  house  were  filled  with  similar  plants,  the  syringed 
plants  suffered  considerably,  whilst  the  ory  plants  were  not 
the  least  ii\jured.  In  places  that  can  be  at  all  shaded  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  little  air  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours 
after  smoking,  and  though  the  paths  and  the  stages  of  the 
house  are  kept  moist,  no  syrin^ng  until  after  that  time  should 
be  given  to  the  plants.  Insects  that  are  only  sickly  at  first 
will  die  in  such  an  atmosphere.  If  washed  off  and  not 
killed  by  the  Ml  they  are  refreshed  by  the  water  and  the 
pure  air  near  the  floor,  and  will  be  able  to  crawl  up  again  in 


shpals.    These  may  be  some  of  the  reasons  why  insects  are 
found  worse  to  destroy  at  some  times  than  at  others. 

We  are  now  getting  Cherries  out  of  doors  in  plenty,  before 
we  have  finished  with  Cherries  in  pots  in  the  orchard-house. 
The  latter  seem  to  be  the  best  flavoured.  A  Cherry-house 
must  be  a  fine  sight.  For  early  ones  we  would  be  disposed 
to  have  a  house  in  two  divisions ;  to  set  the  fruit  in  the  colder 
almost  open  house,  and  then  take  them  to  swell  off  where 
more  heat  could  be  given — even  if  that  was  by  an  earlier 
shutting-up.  We  had  Chei-ries  by  this  means  very  early. 
A  few  Plums  in  pots  will  also  come  early  so  treated.  When 
we  fairly  try  Apricots  in  pots,  we  would  treat  early  ones 
much  the  same.  ISTeither  they  nor  Cherries  will  stand  a  con- 
fined warm  atmosphere  in  their  earlier  stages.  With  all 
this,  however,  and  seeing  anything  but  the  impossible  in  the 
culture  of  fruit  in  pots,  we  by  no  means  say  a  word  as  re- 
spects the  economy  of  the  thing.  The  watering  alone  will 
make  a  hole  in  the  question  of  eoonomies.  For  amateurs 
who  do  a  good  deal  of  the  work  themselves,  and  who  have  s 
pleasure  in  having  a  great  deal  in  little  room,  we  have  no 
fears  of  the  system  going  out  of  fashion. 

In  general,  and  in  dry  weather  especially,  kept  the  floor 
and  stages  pretty  moist,  except  in  the  places  were  Grapes 
are  ripe  and  ripening.  This  we  consider  a  better  plan  in 
general  than  washing  the  Vines  all  over,  until  and  even 
after  the  bunches  are  colouring.  Unless  the  purest  water 
can  be  obtained  the  Grapes  are  apt  to  bo  disfigured.  We 
never  can  depend  much  on  our  water  as  to  deamess  and 
purity,  and  therefore  we  prefer  that  what  the  Vines  do  receive 
shall  be  pure,  such  as  is  raised  by  evaporation ;  and  we  like  to 
see  the  dew  drops  hanging  from  the  points  of  the  leaves  in  a 
morning  which  they  have  condensed  during  the  night.  We 
generally  give  the  Vines  a  good  shake,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
set,  to  get  rid  of  the  bloom ;  and  then,  generally,  we  syringe 
every  part  well  with  tepid  water,  the  clearest  we  can  get,  to 
remove  aU  remains  of  the  bloom,  and  after  that  we  syringe 
no  more.  With  a  littie  sulphur  on  the  pipes,  and  the  moisture 
on  the  paths,  and  a  rather  close  atmosphere  instead  of  a  very 
airy  one,  we  are  seldom  troubled  with  red  spider;  and  we 
see  little  of  thrips  on  the  Vines  since  we  gave  up  placing 
Azaleas  under  the  Vines.  If  there  was  a  single  thrips  on  the 
Azaleas  he  would  be  sure  to  found  a  colony  on  the  Vines. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  when  plants  are  kept  in  their  separate 
houses,  instead  of  being  forced  to  make  every  house  an 
omnium  gatherum,  or  a  general  receptacle.  We  nevOT  have  a 
house  for  Vines  alone,  until  the  Vines  are  getting  ripe.  At 
all  other  times  whenever  a  ray  of  light  can  be  obtained, 
there  are  plants  below  for  profit  or  pleasure. 

A  few  of  the  brown  beetle  appeared  in  the  Peach-house, 
from  which  we  have  been  gathering  some  time,  and  these 
we  were  foroed  to  squeeze  and  wash  off.  Smoking  was  out 
of  the  question,  as  it  would  have  left  its  nauseous  flavour 
with  the  fruit.  This  house  was  not  smoked  during  the 
season.  If  a  few  green  fly  appeared  they  were  rubbed  off  or 
washed,  as  the  house  until  lately  has  been  supplied  with 
Strawberries  on  shelves,  and  after  the  fruit  commences  the 
second  swelling  a  smoking  with  tobacco  injures  the  fiavour, 
unless,  perhaps,  for  veteran  ohewers  of  the  weed.  Some 
time  ago,  we  had  nice-looking  Keens*  Seedling  Strawbeny 
sent  to  taste,  and,  one  tiisting  was  enough.  We  could  not 
make  it  out  at  all,  until  some  close  questioning  brought  out  - 
the  fact,  that  a  few  days  before  the  place  had  been  smoked 
three  nights  running.  The  Strawberries  might  nearly  as  well 
have  lain  an  hour  in  tobacco  juice.  Wo  do  not  know  any 
fruit  that  is  not  less  or  more  affected  by  tobacco  smoke, 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening.  We  recollect  tasting  a  fine 
Melon  with  a  peculiar  custard  fiavour,  which  seemed  to  give 
a  sort  of  piquancy  to  the  natural  aroma  of  the  Melon, 
though  a  litUe  more  would  have  made  the  Melon  disagree- 
able. We  found  out  that  just  as  the  fruit  was  cracking  its 
skin  a  little  as  it  was  ripening,  some  bruised  Laurel  leaves 
had  been  put  in  the  frame  to  keep  some  green  fly  at  bay. 
All  fruit  as  it  ripens  should  be  kept  in  the  purest  air,  and 
that  air  if  possible  drier  than  usual.  Every  thing  uncleanly 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Some  ol^ections  have  been  made  to 
what  we  said  the  other  week  about  washing  Strawberries. 
AU  we  shall  say  is,  that  if  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
grow  Strawberries,  wiU  not  take  the  trouble  to  keep  them 
clean,  they  pretty  well  deserve  to  be  choked  with  dirt 
Eren  the  grit  would  be  preferable  to  fruit  washed  in  a 
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pail  not  over-dean  with  hands  not  over-delicatd,  and  then 
spread  out  to  dry  before  going  to  table.  What  sort  of 
flavour  can  th^  have  after  such  sonsing  and  washing,  and 
the  necessary  accompaniments  ?  for  we  maintain  that  where 
nothing  is  done  to  keep  Strawberries  clean,  there  will  be  no 
great  particularity  in  the  mode  of  cleaning  them.  One  great 
advantage  of  growing  small  fruit,  as  G-ooseberries,  Currants, 
&c,,  on  trellises,  and  elevated  as  dwarf  standards  is,  that 
the  fruit  will  always  be  clean.  No  spattering  of  mud  on 
them  after  a  shower.  These  things  will  be  more  thought  of 
vrhen  quality  as  respects  flavour  shull  be  more  considered 
than  mere  appearance,  when  fruit  is  sent  to  table  to  be 
eaten,  instead  of,  as  is  now  often  the  case,  merely  to  be 
looked  at.  After  using  different  coloured  gravels  and  other 
materials  as  a  substitute  for  flowers  in  beds,  it  would  only 
1>e  a  step  to  paint  wood  and  wax,  in  imitation  of  the  best 
iruit  for  the  ornamenting  of  the  table.  If  for  mere  show 
they  could  be  rendered  as  attractive  as  the  realities. 

We  are  informed  that  artificial  bouquets  are  now  taken  to 
balls  and  routs,  and  that  a  favourite  scent  can  at  any  time 
be  thrown  over  them  by  touching  a  spring  in  a  concealed 
bottle  or  reservoir.  The  huge  size  that  bouquets  are  now 
getting— enough  for  a  moderate-sized  flower-bed — may  force 
on  the  use  of  artificial  flowers  among  those  who  feel  com- 
I>elled  to  follow  the  foshionable,  and  yet  keenly  study 
economics.  After  all,  what  great  difference  can  there  be  in 
a  lady  holding  a  nosegay  of  artificial  flowers  in  her  hand, 
and  carrying  a  sheaf  of  imitation  of  the  real  and  unreal  in 
her  bonnet  ?  For  our  sister  flowers  of  humanity  there  is  no 
flower  we  gardeners  can  cultivate  that  can  be  too  good ;  but 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  gracefulness  and  beauty  being  so 
over-adorned  that  what  is  considered  by  many  indUspensable 
to  be  fashionable,  is  looked  upon  by  those  of  more  chaste 
and  refined  taste  as  nothing  but  deformi^  knd  vulgarity. 
With  such  variety  of  tastes  it  is  a  matter  of  gratitude  that 
all  may  carry  out  their  own  peculiar  views  S  they  do  not 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  their  neighbours. 

OSNAMZNTAL   DBPABTMXNT. 

Here  we  have  been  very  busy  in  potting,  clearing,  mowing, 
rolling,  &c ;  but  on  these,  and  especially  potting  and  the 
summer  treatment  of  plants^  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  next  week. — B.  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— July  2. 

Of  all  out-door  rei^etables  there  Is  now  an  ahandant  supply ;  and  ot  Pinef, 
Grapes,  Melons,  Stravrberrieii.  the  suoplr  is  fallr  equal  to  the  demand. 
Peaches  principally  consist  of  Ylolette  HftriTC,  Noblesse,  nnd  Royal  George, 
the  latter  and  Galande  or  Belleirarde  being  particularly  fine.  Some  excel- 
lent Figs  are  brought  fro-n  Marseilles ;  and  cousljrnments  from  abroad 
continue  to  arrive,  and  consist  of  Victoria  and  Green  Gage  Plums,  Carrots, 
Kidney  Beana  Endire,  Artichokes  and  Tomatoes.  Common  Cherries  can 
now  be  obtained  at  fron  3d.  to  Bd.  per  lb.,  but  for  those  of  the  best  qiiallty 
former  prices  are  still  maintained.  Cut  flowers  principally  consist  of  Roses, 
Pelargoniums,  Orchids,  Stephanotis,  Calceolarias,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Mlgno- 
nette. 

FKUIT. 


s.  d. 
Apples ^siere    0    0 

8.  d 
too    0 

3  0 
2    0 

13  0 
0    0 

4  0 
10    0 

14  0 
10    0 

8.    d 

o6    0 

0  0 

1  6 
8    0 
0    0 

Melons  

p.  d.     s.  d 
each    4    Otoio    a 

Apricots   dox.    1    0 

Nectarines  ... 

10    0 

20    0 

Cherries    lb.    I    0 

Oranges 

100  10    0 

16    0 

Pigs dox.    8    0 

Peaches  .... 

doz.  18    0 

88    0 
0    0 

Filberts  .ft  Nuts  100  lbs.    0    0 

Pears 

bush.    0    0 

Goosebrs.  Green  ^  sieve    2    0 

dessert... 

dos.    0    0 

0    0 

OTap«%  Hothouse.  ...lb.    8    0 

Pine  Apples.. 
Rtrawberrles 
Walnuts 

lb.    6    0 

10    0 

Muscats 8    0 

Ltmons 100   4    0 

...punnet    0    6 
ijfliih.  14    ^ 

1     6 
20    0 

R.   d. 

Aepara^ns bondle    8    Ot 

Beans  Broad A  sieve    1    6 

Kidney 100    1    0 

Beet,  fled doz.    1    0 

BtoccoU  bundle    0    0 

Gabbaee dois.    0    9 

ONTOts bunch    0    t 

CenlHlowttr doa.    2    0 

ABLXS. 

Mnshrooms  .. 
Mustd.ftCres 

Onions  

pickling  . 

Parsley 

Parsnips  

Peas.M 

n,  d. 
....pottle    1    Ot 
B,  punnot    0    2 
...bunch    0    4 
....  quart    0    6 
...ft  sieve    1    0 

dos.    0    9 

....qaart    0    6 
...tinsbol    2    0 

sack    8    0 

lb.    0    2 

bunches    0    6 

0    6 

0    4 

1.  d 

o2    0 
0    4 
0    6 

0  8 
2    0 

1  « 
1    6 
5    0 

12    0 
0    4 

0  9 

1  0 
0    6 
0    0 

2  0 
0    6 

Celery handle    1    6 

Coeamhers  each    0    6 

Badive  score    1    8 

Fennel banch   0   8 

OarUcandShidlotiy  lb.    0    8 

pout(;i"r.:;. 

New 

Radishes  dos. 

Tarnip  

Rhabarb   

Hierba bnneh    0    8 

8e*>lcale 

.  basket    0    0 

sieve    1    0 

...bnneli   0   4 

Heraeradish  ...bundle    1    6 

Leeka ......banch    0   4 

L«ttaca aoore    0    9 

Splaech 

Xonlps  ....M... 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ronr.U4,  LascHSNAULTiA,  avd  Ebioa  Cvltuki  (7*.  Q.h^K  cool  green* 
house  is  the  proper  plaee  for  them,  and  the  highest  and  most  airy  sltaatton  the 
Rtrocture  affords.  Sandy  peat  is  the  most  suitable  oompoit,  good  drainage 
being  the  key  of  good  root>aotion.  The  soil  shoald  at  all  times  be  kept 
moist ;  too  much  moisture,  however,  is  certain  destntction  to  the  roots,  and 
a  dry  soil  both  to  them  and  the  plant.  At  all  times,  except  in  very  frosty 
weather,  they  require  fresh  air  continuously  winter  and  summer,  and  should 
not  be  mixed  with  other  plants  which  would  rob  them  of  light  and  air. 
They  like  a  rather  dry  atmosphere,  a  doae  moist  atmosphere  being  very 
iDjurlons. 

FoxoLOTB-OTPsmc  (A,  JIT.  IT.).— If  cattle  were  to  eat  a  large  qusntity 
of  Foxglove  it  would  be  fatal  to  them,  probably ;  but  we  believe  they  would 
not  eat  it  unless  starving.  The  residue  ater  obtaining  carbonic  acid  by 
pouring  sulphuric  add  upon  whitening  is  gypsum,  or  Plaster  of  Paris 
(sulphate  of  lime),  and  has  been  applied  benefleially  to  Clover,  and  as  a  top- 
dressin;;  to  lawns.  On  some  soils  it  has  been  found  beneflUal  when  mixed 
with  them  previously  to  sovring  Turnips  and  planting  Potatoes.  8  cwt. 
of  it  per  acre  Is  sufficient. 

Sbsdlino  CiNKaA.RiA.  CvT.TVwt  (A  Toung  O'arifmer).— Pot  them  singly t 
when  large  enough  to  handle,  in  48-sised  pots,  and  plaee  in  a  oold  frame. 
Heat  is  ruinous  to  Cinerarias.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  shift 
into  24*s,  and  grow  on  in  the  frame  as  before,  putting  on  the  lights 
only  during  very  wet  weather,  at  4  in  the  early  frosty  nights  of  autumn. 
Remove  the  plants  to  the  greenhoase  in  th9  beginning  of  October,  and  shift 
into  16*8  or  12's  according  as  you  wish  to  have  the  plants  lai^e  or  smalL 
Keep  near  the  glass  in  the  coldest  place,  it  cannot  be  too  cool  so  long  as 
frost  is  excludes,  and  give  abundance  of  air  at  all  times,  except  in  frosty 
weather.  Keep  down  the  neen  fly  by  frequently  fumigating  with  tobacco 
smoke.  K  compo<»t  of  turry  lo%m  one-half,  and  ouo-half  leaf  mould,  aad 
well-rotted  roanore  in  equal  parts,  is  the  moat  suitable  campost- 

YiNss  IH  Pots  {T.  H.  .7.).— Keep  the  Yiues  in  pots  dry  at  the  rooiis,  but 
do  not  withhold  water  altogether,  give  only  suflloient  to  maintain  the  leaves 
from  flagging.  If  your  Vines  are  trained  so  as  to  be  near  the  glass,  we 
advise  yoa  to  let  them  remain  there  nntil  the  leaves  have  fallen ;  but  if  not 
in  a  situation  where  they  receive  abundance  of  light  by  close  proximity  to 
ths  glass,  we  advise  you  to  have  them  placed  there  at  once,  and  so  get  the 
wood  hardened,  or  ripened,  before  you  think  of  patting  them  outside.  8o 
long  as  the  large  leaves  remain  green  the  eye  at  their  axil  Ls  not  fully  de- 
veloped, nor  can  the  wood  be  ripe,  though  it  may  be  brown.  Maintain  a 
dry  atmosphere  by  a  gentle  fire  in  cold  moist  weath<tr.  In  the  bouse  from 
which  the  Grapes  have  been  cot;  give  air  day  and  night ;  re  nove  most  of  , 
the  laterals,  to  admit  air  and  light  to  ths  large  leaves  and  wood,  audi  n 
about  a  fortnight  cease  firing  altogether,  and  give  all  the  air  possible.  The 
leaves  will  fall  in  due  time.  Bovood  Hf  uscat  does  well  in  the  same  hoase  as 
Black  Hamburgh,  but  it  should  have  the  warmest  situation. 

HoTA  CuLTTxaK  (Jf. .?.}.— As  your  plant  grows  well  it  cannot  be  for  want 
of  heat  that  it  does  not  bloom.  Is  it  shaded  by  climbers,  and  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  light?  If  so,  and  we  fear  it  is.  place  in  a  position  where 
it  will  receive  the  full  sun ;  and,  to  assist  in  ripening  the  wood,  glre  little 
water  at  the  root— in  fact,  let  it  become  dry  after  August,  and  give  no  more 
moisture  during  winter  than  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  leaves  drying  or 
shrivelling  up.  We  have  one  now,  on  the  b^k  wall  of  a  vinery,  with  more 
than  five  hundred  bunches  of  bloom  upon  it,  and  upwards  of  fifty  of  its 
wax-like  fiowers  in  some  of  the  bunches. 

Wklusotokia  oioaiiTi4  (Jtusfietis).  —  Instead  of  your  Wellingtonia 
thriviag  we  think  it  is  growing  very  slowly.  The  plant  may  have  been 
grown  in  a  pot  prior  to  its  being  planted  out,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of 
many  of  our  choicest  Conifers.  Pot  culture  gives  the  roots  a  corkscrew 
character,  whereas  they  naturally  ramify  through  the  soli  in  ail  direction 
f^om  the  stem,  and  this  prerents  their  taking  hold  freely  of  the  soil  after 
planting,  and  their  growth  is  slow  on  account  of  the  crooked  channels  by 
which  the  sap  is  transmitted  to  the  part  above  ground.  The  roots,  too,  in 
consequence  of  their  corkscrew  character,  are  not  enabled  to  take  that  firm 
hold  of  the  soil  which  enables  the  trees  to  withstand  the  violence  of  winds, 
and  they  are  sometimes  blown  over.  The  above  may  be  one  cause  of  yonre 
not  doing  well,  or  it  may  be  attributable  to  improper  planting,  as  in  a  cold« 
wet,  clayey  soil,  and  on  the  level  without  any  preparation.  Our  advice  is  : 
selecting  a  showery  time  in  September,  remove  the  turf  for  a  spaoe  of  6  feet 
all  round  the  tree.  Have  a  cartload  of  moderately  rich  loam— if  turfy  loam 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  leaf  mouli  intermixed,  so  much  the  better— in 
readiness,  then  take  up  the  tree  carefully  with  a  ball  if  practicable,  and  dig 
the  whole  of  surface  firom  which  the  turf  is  removed  one  spit  deep. 
Spread  about  half  the  cartload  of  fresh  compost  on  the  newly  dug  ground^ 
and  point  Kx.  in  with  a  fork.  This  done  place  the  tree  in  the  centre  with  the 
bottom  of  the  ball  upon  the  surface,  and  put  fresh  compost  round  the  ball, 
so  as  to  cover  it  an  Inch  or  two  higher  up  than  before,  pressing  the  soil 
gently  around  the  ball.  Place  the  soil  over  the  dug  portion  of  the  field,  so 
as  to  slope  from  the  tree  down  to  the  turf  all  round.  Your  tree  will  then 
stand  on  a  gentle  mound,  flattened  or  dished  at  the  top  for  abont  a  yard 
wide,  to  hold  water,  of  which  give  a  goodsnoply  immediately  after  planting, 
and  thin  relay  the  turf,  which  will  not  be  sufficient  to  e»ver  the  little  hillock, 
but  will  leave  a  space  abont  I  foot  6  laches  wide  all  round  the  tree.  The 
edges  of  the  turf  will  form  a  dish  very  use'ul  in  supplying  the  tree  with 
water  about  twieo  a-week  in  dry  weather,  if  any  be  needed  afterwards,  which 
will  be  the  case  if  September  be  dry ;  but  none  will  be  needed  after  planting 
if  the  weather  be  at  all  wet  and  showery.  Try  this,  and  your  tree  will 
astonish  yoa. 

AoApairrHBs  VMBSLLarns  Goltdbs  (/ifam).— Pot  in  a  compost  of  turfV 
loam  and  leaf  moald  in  April  and  place  in  a  light  airy  situation  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  Water  moderately  after  potting,  but  when  the  pots  become 
filled  with  roots  water  abundantly  from  May  nntil  October,  keeping  rather 
dry  at  the  roots  at  othsr  times,  but  not  so  as  to  affect  the  foliage  much. 
The  plants  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  June,  and  returned  to  their  winter 
quarters  in  October.  Under  this  treatment  thef  mostly  fiower  in  September, 
and  when  distributed  In  large  slumps  In  vases,  or  tubs,  on  terraces,  they 
have  a  fine  appesrance.  Kept  in  the  green  hou^  continuously  they  usually 
bloom  in  May,  sometimea  in  aatnmn,  and  ocoairionally  at  both  periods. 

Cot  Flowers  (£.  tf.).— A  prise  **for  the  best  ooUectlon"  is  rery  In- 
definite. We  suppose  the  judges  will  be  iaflaesoed  not  only  by  the  Bomber 
of  different  kinds,  but  by  the  taste  with  which  they  are  arranged ;  and  here 
we  cannot  help  you,  unless  we  had  the  flowers  before  tis. 
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Yauovs  (YT.  Jr.).—!,  WHh  Uift  greater  hMt  in  anmliine  in  a  eorate'i 
▼inerj,  there  would  be  the  greater  eold  in  dtill  weather,  becanse  the  ae- 
eOMViated  heat  would  sooner  radiate.  The  larser  orebard-hoaie  woald 
have  the  advantage  of  matey  nBlformity  of  temperature,  being  not  eo 
qaieUy  heated  nor  m  qntekly  oeoled,  and  the  eomparatlve  earUaeae  of  tba 
tiro  wonld  depend  more  on  clrcmnetancea  aB&  the  management,  than  on 
tSia  meiiu  of  the  rtepeetivo  iysteme.  9,  Common  aeahei,  wide  or  narrow, 
maj  taaily  be  made  to  flt  to  the  lidge  ftmn.  by  placing  them  together  at  tup» 
•■d  a  yard  or  more  apart  at  the  base  in  the  ahape  of  a  triangle.  8,  Tonr 
propoeed  plan  of  using  yonr  sashes  over  a  slop&g  ft^me  with  the  Ylnea 
mdemeath  ia  sn  old  and  a  good  plan.  Ve  haye  seen  hnodreds  of  good 
bunches  thns  obtained.  Ylnes  were  grown  against  a  wall,  the  framne  wera 
SMTed  along  the  walla,  to  that  a  freih  pleoe  of  tbe  Yinee  was  taken  in  evary 
year.  A  rough  hotbed  of  Utter  was  made,  the  frame  set  over  it.  and  the 
Yine  sterna  introduord,  either  through  holes  in  the  back  of  the  frame, 
or  Jnat  amongst  the  dung  beneath  it.  The  steam  did  good  at  first.  Bf  the 
time  the  manure  had  beeome  sweet  the  bade  would  be  swelling,  and  the 
suUexial  somewhat  oonsoUdated.  Then  the  surface  was  covered  with  slates, 
moat  likely  painted  with  sulphur,  and  the  Yine  stems  trained,  say  10  inches 
above  the  slate.  Air  was  duly  attended  to ;  and  a  warm  dull  day  selected 
for  thinning  the  Grapea  The  same  plan  answers  admirably,  as  in  the 
cnrate*s  vinery,  without  any  fermenting  material,  but  they  will  not  come  to 
maturity  so  early.  The  mere  distanc;  of  the  Yines  fk-om  the  slates,  provided 
the  sun  strikes  on  the  latter,  is  "of  lees  importance  as  respects  earline«« 
than  careful  attention  to  the  early  giving  and  the  early  taking  away  of 
•fa^,  10  as  to  enclose  the  concentrated  power  of  the  sunbeams.  4,  By  in- 
ereasing  the  height  of  your  frame*house,  so  as  tn  be  able  to  walk  underneath 
It  and  do  the  work  standing,  and  having  no  slates,  you  would  be  no  better 
off  than  In  jour  orchard- house.  Bnt,  without  the  slates,  you  may  ripen 
good  Grapes  in  such  a  place ;  and  you  would  sneceed  all  the  better  and  earlier, 
ff  you  had  a  floor  or  wall  that,  tmm  its  dark  colour,  would  absorb  heat  In 
the  early  pan  of  the  season  ;  and  of  a  liffht  colonr,  so  as  to  reflect  heat  and 
light  in  the  autumn.  We  only  speak  of  the  latter  colour  in  such  a  raited 
house.  In  a  frame  we  should  drsad  burning  from  the  white  oolonr. 
5«  Orchard-houses  are  very  much  as  they  are  managed.  Good  gardeners 
aivloatb  to  say  **we  cannot;"  but  no  work  has  ever  oonuined  so  many 
eonf ftisions  of  failures  and  diaappolntmenta,  from  head  men  in  the  prefesslon, 
as  this  work  does.  We  believe  all  onr  oeadjutors  act  on  the  principle  that  a 
Mlnre  understood  Is  as  tsstrnetive  aa  a  sneoess.  It  ia  folly  to  condemn 
wholesale  what  many  sueceed  so  well  in  ;  and  onr  columns  are  as  open  to 
failnrea  as  to  sucoesfieii.  Onr  own  opinion  is,  that  almost  anything  may  be 
grown  in  a  pot  or  tnb ;  but  that  it  can  bs  so  grown  eeonomleally  for  general 
poses  is  entirely  another  aflUr.  The  watering  alone  would  make  havoc 
Ais  profits,  but  that  allowed,  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  obtaining 
erops.  Of  course,  let  them  hang  as  they  grow,  snd  failure  is  obtain.  Most 
people  are  rather  sanguine,  boy  a  lut  of  cheap  trees  with  unripened  wood 
mid  obtain  no  fkiiit  that  will  stand.  Good  folks  should  at  least  try  trees 
next  season  that  they  have  themselves  looked  over  this  seaeon.  8,  If  xon 
soold  tell  the  reason  wky  yonr  Peach  and  Apricot  trees  in  pots,  so  full  of 
bloom,  dropped  their  fruit,  that  would  be  a  gain  to  yourself,  and  to  the  pro- 
fession generally.  The  mece  fact  of  fiulnre  is  less  against  a  sjstem 
than  a  fact  of  ^ucoesa  is  in  Its  favour.  It  is  jast  possible  that,  like  spoiled 
shUdren,  your  plants  had  too  mueh  attention.  We  should  conclude  the 
ODOwth  was  rather  vigorous.  We  hope  to  have  a  better  Kocount  of  these 
uses  next  y^r.  No  doubt  you  will  succeed  with  Yines.  either  in  boxes  or 
planted  out.  We  also  believe*  you  will  succeed  with  Peach  trees,  if  your 
enthusiasm  points  that  way,  even  though  you  should  somewhat  diminish 
the  attention  for  securing  luxuriance,  and  give  a  little  more  to  the  harden- 
ing of  the  wood  early  in  autumn. 

Ficvs  XI.A8TICA  {A  JSUadtr).  -*We  do  not  notice  anything  the  matter 
with  the  leaf  enclosed,  and  think  the  leaves  fall  naturally.  With  the 
BUhvgis  vittata  the  cause  msy  slso  be  the  same— namely,  the  old  parts 
decaying  as  new  onee  take  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  plant.  Your 
plants,  however,  w«  fear,  are  too  copiously  syringed,  and  the  sun*s  rays 
striking  powerfully  upon,  them  cause  the  spotted  appearance  which  the 
ladisrubber  leaf  had. 

Bons  ov  TBXin  own  Boots  (A.).^'We  ore  at  a  Iocs  to  ascomt  for  yonr 
Madame  LaiRiy  nob^looming.  It  is  one  of  the  fknenUblooming  ainongat 
the  Hvbrid  Ferpetnals.  1,  We  have  not  found  any  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
■hy  bloomers  on  their  own  roots;  generally  the  reverse.     2,  CaioUne  de 


ffX: 


J  Comte  de  If  anteuil,  Baronne  Prevost,  GteCral  Jacqueminot.  Jules 
Ifargottln,  Bladame  Yidot,  William  Jesfe,  Prinee  L6aa,  Senateur  Yaisse, 
Frincesee  Mathilda,  Marshal  Vaillant,  snd  Lord  Baglsn. 

Viazfl  in  PoTB—Rosxs  {W.  Tr^atwe).— The  best  kinds  of  Grape  Ylnes 
for  you  will  be  the  Boyal  Muscadine  and  Black  Humburgh— soil  rich  loam  ; 
pots  not  lers  than  16  inches  across.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  get  fruiciog- 
ptlsnts  at  once.  The  difficulty  will  be  that,  if  you  take  a  heavy  crop  from 
these  pots,  so  as  to  be  attracUve  tn  your  windows,  the  plants  will  not  do 
much  good  afu^rwards,  and  you  must  have  a  fresh  supply.  You  can  easily 
grow  tmh  plants,  but  the  diiBcnIty  will  be  in  getting  the  wood  well 
r^cned  in  the  autumn,  if  you  have  not  a  wall  to  eive  tneni  a  good  heat 
sninet  it.  Is  there  no  me.»ns  of  planting  Ylnrs  outside,  so  that  you  could 
take  so  many  shoots  inside  the  window  every  year,  and  save  the  trouble 
with  the  pots?  The  pots  will  keep  best  in  winter  ia  the  cellar;  the  puts 
e:ven  then  surrounded  with  litter  a  little  moist,  or  moss,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  If  your  Bosc*smake  such  good  wood,  merely  nip  the  points  off  in 
the  aucunn,  and  bend  the  shoots  a  little  in  spring,  and  you  will  have 
irienty  of  Boses.  Keep  the  same  principle  in  view  with  your  strong-rrowing 
young  Bosee.    Keep  them  dryish  In  autumn,  to  ripen  the  wood  wtll. 

Cauutlowkh  Plahts  Bumd  (T.  W.  U.  IK.}.— We  attribute  this  to  some 
dtfect  in  the  formation  of  the  seed.  That  it  is  a  defret  of  the  seed  we  have 
no  doubt ;  /or  such  plants  never  exhibit  any  traces  of  a  plumule  or  growing 
point  beyond  the  seed-leaves  and  a  few  rough  leaves,  and  the  plants  always 
show,  even  ftt>m  the  seed-leaf,  the  want  of  a  centre,  or  that  which  Is 
necessary  to  produce  a  head.  We  at  one  time  were  inclined  to  attribute  it 
to  the  attack  of  some  insect,  which  ate  out  the  centre  of  the  plant  whilst 
yotmg ;  but  by  minute  inspection  we  could  find  no  trace  of  such  an  oceur- 
rense,  still  much  to  confirm  as  in  the  opinion  that  the  defect  was  due  to  the 
defective  organisation  of  the  seed  in  the  pod.  We  never  experienced  any 
difference  between  sowing  the  seed  in  poor  and  in  rich  soil ;  and  thick  and 
tUn  sowings  were  alike  affeeted  as  leganfs  the  number  of  biind  plants. 
SSeds^  too,  from  the  same  pocket,  sown  in  dillercnt  plaeea»  were  all  alike 
barren,  whUst  these  from  another  packet,  under  the  same  oonditioBs,  gave 
perfect  plants.— G.  A. 


MaDBWBn  SffEAwnuKT  Plants  {S.  U.  P.).f-The  Block  Prinee  Stnor- 
berry  plants,  if  the  leaf  sent  is  a  good  specimen,  are  eaten  up  with  mildew, 
the  result,  Sre  should  say,  of  being  grown  thickly  in  the  bed,  and  stindlny 
too  long  in  the  saaM  ground.  They  may  also  have  suffered  by  wsDi  of 
water.  The  partial  shade,  and  exttm  manuring  may  be  the  cause  in  tiM 
younger  (the  two. year-old)  rows.  Have  you  examined  the  state  of  the 
roots?  After  tiie  flue  ahowers  we  were  surprised  to  find  heavy  tsrope  off 
British  Queen  not  swellittg  ao  faat  aa  e»parted,  and  we  fooad  tiie  roete  tarn 
dry  for  the  crop.  We  would  advise  chsnge  of  soil,  freab  plants  from  another 
gaiden,  and  not  excessive  manuring.  We  cannot  be  certain  as  to  the  Straw* 
berry  you  describe,  but  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  Hsutboia. 

HucniUB  cnprnsm  Ftowans  Eanv  (A  S.  ff.).— Stags  wflleatthe  flowen  ; 
but  if  you  have  made  euse  thst  there  are  none  in  yonr  garden,  it  maafe  be 
Hm  earwigs.  They  will  eat  the  flowers  of  nearly  anything,  and  in  all  inco> 
bability  they  are  the  eanse.  We  never  suffered  from  sparrows:  but  if  they 
be  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  some  strips  of  glass,  suspended  on  black  thread 
or  worsted,  and  about  a  foot  above  the  plants,  wlU  make  the  opanvwe 
oaaliens  about  visiting  tbA  spot.  Barwigs  may  be  eaaght  bv  aettiac  » 
number  of  earwig  traps,  which  are  to  be  had  of  most  seedsmen  for  a  trioe ; 
or  bean-stalks,  cut  Into  five  or  slx-inoh  lengths,  and  pUeed  horizoataUy  oa 
the  bed,  wHI  cateh  a  goodly  number.  They  should  be  daUy  enamlnad.  asA 
tiie  earwigs  blown  oat  and  deoln>]wd. 

Sbbomko  GsuAiinnc  ( JT.  A.).— It  U  pretty,  but  iU  valae  must  bs  deoldeA 
by  the  hsbit  of  the  plant.  If  very  dwarf  it  would  be  worth  while  to  send  e 
plsnt  or  it  in  a  pot.  when  in  bl'iom.  to  the  Floral  Commtttee  of  the  Royal 
Hortleultural  Sodsty.  The  petals  of  the  French  Pelargenlum  were  all  shed ; 
and  from  a  flower  only  it  ia  not  often  that  the  name  can  be  detsraiined,  the 
varieties  are  such  legions. 

PlumLxavksDisbasbd  ( -'.—They  sro  Infested  with  a  parasitic  fungos. 

It  evidently  commences  growth  within  the  tissue  of  the  leaves.  Its  pro- 
ductton  of  sporee  might  be  cheeked,  perhaps,  by  dusting  ths  Isaree  wtth 
flowera  of  aulphur.  We  would  alsoi,  in  the  aoiumn,  have  the  walls  paieted 
with  some  mixture  of  which  sulphBr  formed  an  ingredient.  Salt»  sprinkled 
over  the  border  In  the  spring,  might  aI«o  be  beneficial. 

Cai.czolarias  Dtimo  'A  C<m»tant  Seader).^lt  your  plaata  turned  out  ia 
pots  had  been  those  only  that  died,  we  could  moat  likely  have  hit  upon  tte 
reason.  If  the  pom  were  at  all  fall  of  root^  and  were  turned  out  dry,  aed 
with  tho  ball  unrufied,  no  amount  of  future  watering  would  damp  the  bulk 
of  the  roots,  and,  when  exposed  to  a  bright  sun,  there  would  first  be  flagging 
and  then  death.  Those  lifted  from  beda  are  not  so  sul^eet  to  these  evila, 
but  even  these  should  be  well  watered  before  they  are  lifted.  We  hsve  long 
some  plants  in  a  row  that  we  found,  on  examination,  were  Ufled  with  balli^ 
but  in  a  dry  stute.  The  moisture  gl**  en  in  such  case  went  beyond  the  balls, 
but  not  through  them.  These  are  the  only  primary  eansesof  failure  we 
can  think  of  at  pfcsent.  Where  the  groned  to  light  and  sandy,  it  should  be 
well  firmed  against  Caloeolaiias,  and  the  surface  merely  left  open.  Theie 
IS  Just'one  thing  more  as  respects  the  layered  Calceolarias  -Was the  layering 
done  before  the  severe  ttorU  In  May  !  In  **  Doings  of  the  Last  Week,**  laag- 
year,  it  was  shown  that  layed  khoots  would  be  injured,  and  upright  ones 
would  escape.  Why  thonkl  CU'ceolar  las  be  layed  ?  It  ia  against  their  nature. 
If  layed  down  at  all,  it  is  better  to  pUnt  oe  the  slope,  instssd  of  biding  the 
stems  sffcerwsrds.  It  is  beter.  however,  to  let  the  plants  grow  upright  in. 
their  natural  positton.  Yerbenas,  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  root  ahmg 
their  stems,  are  better  pegged-dowa ;  but,  bi  strong  rich  groand,  they  else 
bloom  better  if  pegged  or  twiyged-np,  litstesd  of  being  pegged-down.  It 
wonld  be  as  well  to  nip-in  the  laterals  of  the  Clematis.  The  best  remedr 
for  the  fungus  in  the  Melon-beds  is  to  give  several  good  waterings  with 
lime  wster.  That  will  desuoy  the  spawn  if  anything  wilL  If  you  had 
examined  the  soil  before  using  ft,  you  would  most  likely  have  detected  the 
white  ihreade  of  flie  spawn,  which  should  have  been  picked  out.  We  can 
believe  that  your  Melons  will  be  thrown  up,  for  we  once  saw  a  stone  pave- 
ment thrown  about  as  if  crowbars  had  been  used,  and  the  Joints  had  been 
cemented  too. 

Mildew  on  Rasxs  (A  0>nsfant  J2«aif«r).— We  never  belbre  saw  any  Rose 
trees  so  severely  mildewed  as  are  yours.  We  can  only  add  to  our  recom- 
mendation published  last  week,  that  we  wonld  dust  all  the  leaves  and 
branches  thoroughly  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  If  the  Boses  are  over* 
shadowed  by  other  tree%  these  ought  to  be  thinned;  so  as  to  admit  more 
light  to  the  Roees. 

PnxsTwioK  Flowbu  Show  ri?}.-~We  are  Tery  gtad  it  was  ao  sucoeaafnl, 
but  to  report  it  is  not  permisnible.  There  are  huudreds  like  it— all  admir* 
able,  all  doing  a  large  measure  of  good ;  snd  the  doings  of  which  we  are 
requested  to  record.  If  we  admitted  one  we  could  not  exclude  the  others ; 
and  our  columns  would  be  too  much  oocnpied  with  details  uninteresting  to 
the  generality  of  our  readers. 

Clat  Foa  STnawBSRaT-BBns  ov  Liost  Soil  (DanUl  OartwrigM),— Aid 
the  lime  to  the  day  before  it  Is  applied  to  the  plot  iotended  for  Straw  berries. 
Having  the  cluy  In  readiness,  and  the  lime  ftesh  frotn  the  kiln,  or  unslaeked, 
place  a  thin  layer  of  lime,  and  put  one  of  clay,  double  the  tliieknecs  of  the 
lime,  upon  it ;  then  another  layer  of  lime,  more  clay  upon  it,  and  ao  on, 
until  the  whole  is  fbrmed  into  a  heap  4  feet  high,  the  outside  of  i  he  heap 
being  of  clay.  One  ton  of  lime  ia  sufficient  for  six  of  clay.  The  lime  will 
heat  the  whole  of  the  mass,  and  make  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  clay 
more  soluble.  After  the  lime  and  clay  has  lain  a  week  in  Uie  heap,  it  may 
be  spread  upon  the  plot  of  ground,  and  dug  in.  Another  plan  is  to  ptacs 
the  lime  in  heaps  of  about  a  bushel,  and  to  cover  these  with  tlie  lumps  of 
clay.  In  either  case  the  lime  mnst  be  sprinkled  with  water  before  coTcring 
wiih  clay,  if  the  Isat  be  dry;  but,  ir  It  be  wet.  water  Is  not  nece-sary  to 
cause  the  lime  to  fall.  The  oompost  thus  formed  should  be  applied  to  the 
ground  before  deluging  rains  fall  upon  the  heap,  and  make  so  much  mortar 
of  it.  Six  inches  of  the  compost,  spread  equally  over  the  surface,  had  dog 
in,  will  be  a  good  dressing. 

HBnon  (A  5tiftsori&er).— We  dO"  not  aee  in  what  way  we  have  mistindaiw 
stood  you.  Copper  Beech  is  not  so  hardy  as  tho  oommon  Beech,  and  does 
not  tonn  so  good  a  hedge.  If  you  want  a  hedge  of  low  growth,  nothiag 
grows  so  fast  as  Privet ;  but  if  you  want  something  to  attain  a  height  of 
10  feet  or  more,  we  know  of  nothiag  better  than  common  Beech ;  and  this 
we  would  plsnt  along  with  the  Copper  Beech,  or  Purple^  ualobs  you  pcefv 
a  hedge  but  6  feet  high,  then  Privet  would  make  a  hedge  r 


Naxxs  or  iMBBCxa  [8.  r.).-  The  cells  found  in  the  old  post,  surrounded  with 
_  eces  of  Rose  leaves,  are  the  oells  of  the  Leal^utter  Bee,  Magaehile 
centunculeris.    There  is  s  deacription  m&d  drewing  of  the  Insect  In  the 


first  volume  of  our  New  Series. 
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Tm  LB4Vfli  (Jf.  r.).— The  roaglmaM  beneath  the  Iml^w  nerer  'beeuri 
but  oa  very  Tigorons  ViBM.  It  will  not  deteriorate  the  crop.  Admit  eir 
yery  ilreely. 

DnsTKOTiso  G&BKN  Fly  ok  FL4XT8  III  Bloox  (^fiiaf 0tf r) .— Foinigate  the 
plants  ivlth  tobacco  smoke. 

pBAcn  TaKX  Ihvkstied  with  Scalk  [A  OMttant  Xeader\^'Yon  oan  do 
little  towards  destroylnff  the  pests  that  infiMt  your  troes  now  beyond  dab- 
bing the  infected  parts  with  gam  water,  made  by  dissolving  4  ozs.  of  gnm 
arabic  in  a  quart  of  cold  soft  water,  applying  it  with  a  soft  brush.  In 
about  a  week  after  it  is  applied  it  should  be  washed  off  b^  syringing  strongly 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  120**.  After  the  leaves  Call  wash  the  trees 
with  a  solution  of  Glshurst  oomponnd  at  the  atrmgtfa  of  8  oss.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water.  Apply  It  with  a  brush,  rubbing  It  well  into  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  the  old  wooJ,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  young  fruit-buds 
-with  the  brush.   They  must,  however,  be  coated  with  the  eolation. 

GoLrvna  of  Forbst  Taaas  (J2iMH0f/e).~"The  Forestvr/'  written  by 
Jlr.  Brown,  of  AmiBtona,  and  pnbUshed  by  Jleesrs.  Blackwood,  will  give 
yon  every  information. 

Kamvs  or  Plahts  ( TT.  X.}.— 1,  Styrax  officinale,  Linn. ;  2,  Chlonanthns 
▼Irginica,  Linn.,  with  terminal  inflorescence;  8,  Sassafras  officinale,  yen; 
4,  apparently  Finns  nneinata,  but  we  cannot  decide  without  seeing  the  eones ; 
C  Chiooaathna  virglnica.  Lino.,  with  axillary  infloresoonoe ;  6,  Bhododen- 
dron  hirsutum,  Linn,  (I.  C,  Shield),—!,  :3ymphorioarpa«(  racemosos, 
Xichz.  It  i^  not  a  '*  British  plant,"  as  supposed,  but  a  native  of  North 
America,  arid  has  eeoaped  from  gardens  in  this  conntry.'  2,  Sagina  piD- 
emnbens,  L. ;  8,  Carez  remota,  L. ;  4,  TenHiiea  serpyUifolia,  L. ;  b,  Ave- 
aaria  tenuifolla,  L.  {F.  3.  Jf.).— The  two  Ferns  are:  1,  Pteris  sermlata,  L., 
▼ar. ;  2,  Adiantum  hlapidulnm,  Sw. ;  and  the  flowering  plants:  1,  Glanx 
usffitima,  L. ;  2,  Cynogloesum  officinale,  L.  The  Moss  we  cannot  name 
without  a  proper  apeolmon  in  firoit.  (8.  Jf,  £.).—l,  Adiantmn  eapaUia- 
▼eneris,  L.,  var. ;  2,  Aspleoium  fragrane,  Sw. ;  8,  Onyohlum  Japonicnm, 
Tlie;  4,  Erica  Irbyana,  Andr;  5,  E.  tricolor,  Don ;  8,  £.  ventricosa, 
nianb.  (A  Conttant  8ubaeriber).^l,  Adlantom  pedatum,  L. ;  2,  Pofy- 
■tichnm  aonkatum,  L. ;  8,  Lomaria  aptcant,  Detv ;  4,  Not  in  a  fit  atate  to 
be  named ;  A,  an  Anemia,  bat  the  specimen  is  not  sufficient  to  show  which 
species.  (£.  IT.).— 1,  Hemerocallis  flava,  L. ;  S,  Spirma  flUpendula,  L. ; 
t,  cannot  be  named  firom  such  a  scrap ;  4,  Epfloblnm  angnstifolium,  L. 
(A.  7.).— The  plant  with  red  flowers  is  CalHetemea  laneecOatom,  2>.  C, ;  and 
the  other  Pittoapornm  undnlatum.  (J.  AtoAoUs).— The  flowering  plant 
ia  Spiraea  salicifolla,  L. ;  and  the  Fern,  Scolopendrium  vulgare.  Sw.  [JB.i 
Wanatead).— The  Vine  leaves  have  a  fungus  upon  them,  but  tt  is  more 
oonneeted  with  exoemive  laxarianee  than  any  other  eause.  We  cansot 
name  the  seed-pod  with  certainty.  It  appears  to  belong  to  a  Biic&oaia,  or 
something  closely  allied. 


POVLTBT,  BEE.  and  HOTTSEHOLI)  CHBOITICLE. 


JOTTINGS  AT  AN  AGEICULTUILAIi  SHOW. 

Thb  county  Agricultural  Heetisg  was  held  this  year  at 
Maimering  Maudit,  and  being  of  the  number  of  tho6e  who 
liaye  nothing  to  do,  I  determined  to  go,  and  ordered  my  bed 
at  the  Angel.  I  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  found  the  gate- 
way full  of  hearty-looking  men.  As  I  belong  to  the  northern 
division  of  the  county,  and  the  Show  was  held  in  the  south, 
and  most  of  those  present  were  judges  and  local  committee- 
men, and  as  I  had  only  lately  taken  to  agrioultnre  (I  now 
&rm  twenty  acres,  and  have  two  cows,  two  horses,  seveoral 

figs,  and  l<ytg  of  poultry),  I  was  unknown.  I  verily  believe 
work  harder  upon  and  think  more  of  my  farm  of  twenty 
acres  than  I  did  at  my  business  when  at  the  head  of  a  -Bxm 
in  the  city.  My  olgect,  therefore,  was  to  get  into  the  thick 
of  the  learned  in  agriculture,  and  to  store  all  I  heard  in  my 
.  mind.  My  anadety  on  this  point  may  give  you  the  origin  of 
these  note?.  As  the  evening  grew  later,  the  Angel  fflled. 
Host  of  the  visitors  had  friends  in  the  town,  and  they 
dropped  in  one  by  one  till  the  room  was  fall. 

My  first  note  was  that  the  conversation  was  confined  to 
the  subject  for  which  all  had  met.  There  were  plenty  of 
exciting  political  topics,  but  they  were  not  mentioned.  One 
young  man,  who  seemed  to  be  "getting  on,"  introduced 
irantmg,  but  the  sulrject  dropped.  Another  said  something 
about  the  Malt-tax ;  even  that  found  no  seconder ;  but  the 
merits  of  sheep  and  oxen,  of  a  certain  horse  bred  in  that 
county,  of  a  breed  of  pigs  recently  introduced,  of  the  weight 
of  roots,  and  the  probM>le  average  of  the  wheat  crop,  were 
endless  subjects.  Later  the  Judges  came  in.  They  knew 
most  of  the  company,  and  everybody  knew  them.  They 
knew  their  work  would  be  early,  and  they  soon  retired — I 
did  the  same ;  but  my  bed  was  over  the  sitting-room,  and 
it  was  getting  towards  daybreak  when  the  cessation  of  the 
noise  below  allowed  me  to  go  to  sleep.  It  was  ervident  the 
Teal  agricultural  element  had  long  ret&ed  to  rest,  save  a  few 
young  ones,  and  these  joined  to  many  of  t^  loose  fish  of  the 
town,  treated  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  hunting  and  Bac- 
chanalian songs,  varied  with  negro  melodies,  the  instru- 
^mental  part  of  the  concert  consisting  of  rapping  to  time  with  I 
^tiie  knuckles  on  the  table,  and  striking  tttmblers  wiHiL  spoons,  J 


every  man  to  his  taste.  On  a  Bikb  mondag  in  f  tn^  be- 
tween two  and  three,  theore  yet  remained  some  finding  |d«a- 
mae  in  deolaziiig  they  would  not  go  till  moniing  -tdSi.^B^- 
Hght,  both  of  mhkh  had  azxived. 

At  this  Show  they  follow  the  very  objeefeioBable  plan  of 
public  judging,  and  this  led  me  to  notioe  the  diiF«i^poe  in 
the  manners,  habits,  and  characters  of  these  ge&tLemeiL 

Beinf  on  the  spot,  and  a  member  of  1^  Sociel^;  I  was 
enabled  to  get  early  admittance,  before  there  ware  nkMiy 
people  on  the  gveimd,  and  to  notice  all  that  intesested  me. 
The  Jadffes  were  in  sets  of  three  ibr  eaoh  depaxtmeot. 
First,  the  Demonstrafcive.  This  Jodge  rather  prefarB  io  have , 
the  public  arouad  him,  or  at  least  within  sigfat.  fie  attitudi- 
nises ;  he  likes  to  prove  the  tae^  is  not  aa  easy  one;  heiifaes 
three  or  four  oompetitarB  brought  out  &om  iheir  peas  attd 
put  side  by  side,  fie  is  tii^n  in  his  glory.  Se  walLi  xoond 
them ;  he  handles  them,  he  appeals  to  hia  ooUeagnes.  With 
his  right  leg  thrown  well  out,  his  bead  aad  biut  th3x>wn 
back,  he  stretches  out  his  hands  tad  arms,  l^e  tormear  ptJma 
uppermost,  and  then  comes  the  music;  he  liean  from  the 
0peobatora,^<Lookathiia!"  "What  pains  betakes!"  "First- 
rate  Judge  I"  And  if  his  colleagoes  are  against  hun  he  leaves 
them  "  not'  in-  anger,"  and  walks  towards  the  adnmsng 
rooctators.  It  ne^  aJi  the  etem  •discipline  of  a  yooUcy 
show  to  check  tiie  tendency  to  applaud.  We  have  seen  Buch 
a  one  have  out  a  dteep  between  two  rows  of  pens,  and,  after 
trying  to  impress  its  merits  on  his  cc^eagues,  sit  last  kneel 
down  to  demonstrate  the  p<»nts  he  wae  desoribing. 

The  next  is  the  Paaeive.  He  wii^kes  to  have  no  one  present 
but  the  fudges ;  heepeaks  buteeldem,  when  he  does  it  is  to 
the  puxpoee.  Hie  rarely  handles  anything ;  he  speaks  afanoBt 
in  a  whisper ;  he  is  a  first-rate  judge,  amd  his  cdSleagnes 
know  it.  The  spectators  eay,  "they  doift  think  mudi  of 
him." 

The  third  is  the  "  Have^hiaown-way "  man.  Se  walks 
along  the  pens  or  etalls,  and,  havisig  made  his  survey,  at  ooiDe 
points  to  a  pen  of  fowls,  or  to  any  animal  or  animals,  and 
says,  "This  is  my  first."  It  is  useless  to  try  and  'convince 
him  he  ae  wrong ;  he  knows  better ;  and  he'll  stand  there 
all  day,  or  sleep  t^ere  all  night,  but  "  that's  his  first."  As 
for  the  others  if  s  all  a  parc^  of  stuif.  Ko  doubt  the  other 
Judges  honestly  mean  well,  but  tiiey  are  wrong;  there  ien't 
a  beast  in  the  dass  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  his.  At  last  the 
two  unite  in  deciding  against  him.  Well,  he's  beat,  and  he 
can't  help  it,  but  he  will  say,  and  he  don't  care  who  heaxe  it, 
there  never  was  a  worse  decision ;  he'd  sooner  have  his  choice 
than  any  ol^er  three  beasts  in  the  dass. 

These  were  the  Judges,  and  I  found  them  the  same  when 
I  dined  with  them  afterwards.  There  was  no  assumption  of 
character,  no  acting.  The  first  and  third  really  believed  it 
was  one  of  the  highest  oi&oes  a  man  could  filL  I  did  net 
envy  them;  but,  as  I  was  walking  about  uaooacemed  and 
they  were  still  handling,  I  think  l^y  envied  me. 

Next  I  had  to  look  at  the  publio>-I  like  to  do  so.  The 
first  who  oame  in  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  tbe  pimoB, 
but  rather  notorious  for  his  lonre  o£  momey.  He  seems  to 
wear  the  same  dothes,  in  e^ery  particular,  that  he  wore  and 
that  were  worn  fifty  years  ago— Idue  ooat  with  metal  button, 
buff  waistcoat,  and  drab  trousers.  As  he  passed  through  tiie 
wicket,  he  displayed  his  card.  "  Wish  for  a  catalogue,  sir  ?  " 
said  a  young  man.  "Of  course  I  do— member  and  sub- 
scriber." BLe  took  it.  "  Sixpence,  sir."  "  Nonsense,  my 
good  fellow — ^member  and  subscriber,  I  teQ  yon."  "I  hare 
to  pay  for  all,  sir,  and  you  must  pay."  "Where  is  the 
Secretazy?"  asked  the  now  irate  man.  "Sixpence  for  a 
trumpery  catalogue !  it  is  unbearable — hand  always  in  one's 
pocket — ^I  wont  pay  for  it.  Ah!  there  goes  Jubbins,  the 
Secretary.  Here  Jub,  my  dear  fellow,  tell  this  tiresome  man 
I  am  a  member  and  subscriber.  He  wants  me  to  give  six- 
pence for  a  trumpery  catalogue."  "  So  you  must."  "What ! 
pay  for  a  catalogue !  Never !  Here  take  it  back,  you  man. 
Sixpence  indeed,  to  me,  a  member  and  subscriber ! "  While 
I  was  walking  about  the  Show,  he  borrowed  mine  three  tines, 
having  mislaid  his  own. 

Then  I  noticed  a  man  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  He 
pays  his  price  for  admission,  he  buys  a  catalogue,  he  takes 
every  paper  of  every  kind  that  is  offered  to  him.  HethaafcB 
the  man  who  is  woridng  the  machine,  and  who  i^howe  hfan 
ihe  xyrocess  of  making  a  drain-tile.  He  had  a  trr  at  a  hydve- 
pult,  but  he  was  usfbrtunate,  and  disoharged  it  fbH  in  the 
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&oe  of  the  "mnJ  "  who  was  looking  on.  I  was  wondering 
whether  he  ever  bonght  anything,  when  the  question  was 
solved  for  me  hy  two  men  who  were  in  attendance  on  their 
master  at  an  implement  stand.  "The  gav'nor  did  not 
make  a  customer  of  him,  Jim."  "No,  I  should  think  not; 
tbeiy  civil  fellows  that  say  Thank  ye,  and  admire  everything, 
never  buy." 

Next,  there  was  another  class  equally  ubiquitous,  young, 
well  dressed,  tolerably  well  informed,  and  rather  fast;  ec- 
oentrio  in  his  choice  of  neck-tie,  and  his  jewellery.  He  was 
standing  near  the  first-prize  pen  of  very  fat  Pigs;  some 
^onng  ladies  were  opposite,  and  a  very  stout  man  was  look- 
ing complacently  at  the  swine.  "The  owner,  I  presume," 
said  the  young  man.  "Yes,"  said  the  farmer.  "Things 
do  well  in  your  part."  "  Yes,  not  much  the  matter."  He 
glanced  across  at  the  young  ladies,  and  went  on. 

There  was  the  important  gent  smoking  a  cigar  placed  in 
a  case  that  was  composed  of  two  kittens  playing  with  a 
nnall  ball,  which  had  a  hollow  in  it  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
cigar.  He  had  a  neck-tie  remarkable  from  appearing  to  have 
every  shade  and  colour  that  could  be  got  togei£er,  and 
&stened  with  a  most  elaborate  ring.  His  conversation  ^as 
that  this  Show  was  very  well  for  a  small  thing,  but  they 
should  see  the  Show  at  "Porsey,"  in  France.  He  always  went. 
Then  the  ladies'  man,  wearing  a  straw  hat  surrounded  by 
a  dainty  ribband,  his  open  throat  spanned  by  a  diminutive 
collar,  held  in  its  place  by  a  narrow  blue  tie,  which  was 
passed  through  a  ring.  "Ever  and  anon"  he  removed  his 
nat  to  pass  his  fingers  through  his  rather  long  and  curling 
hair,  and  to  show  how  accurately  it  was  parted  down  the 
middle.  He  was  surrotinded  by  ladies  who  seemed  much 
pleased  with  his  answers  to  their  many  questions  about 
stock.  He  wished  he  might  never  be  smiled  upon  again 
if  he  knew  anything  about  the  animals ;  but  he  thought 
those  things  in  the  square  dwellings  formed  of  hurdles  were 
baa  lambs,  and  that  great  thing  with  horns  was  a  moo  cow, 
and  so  on. 

We  got  tired  of  him  and  dropped  on  a  man  who  was  sure 
of  noting;  the  only  answer  to  be  had  from  him  was,  it 
might  or  it  might  not  be.  We  asked  him  a  question,  which 
he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  then  sent  a  friend  on 
purpose,  to  whom  he  said.  No,  because  the  question  leaned 
to  that  answer.  He  was  delighted  with  the  whole  Show, 
which  he  declared  to  be  marveUous. 

Then  the  Lord-Burleigh  man,  who  joins  every  party  that 
IS  looking  at  anything  in  particular,  and  when  appealed  to 
or  spoken  to,  either  nods  his  head,  or  sapiently  rolls  it  from 
side  to  side,  and  then  passes  on. 

These  all  give  way  to  the  man  who  either  follows  his 
calling  by  beine  at  the  Show,  or  gleans  the  knowledge  ne- 
cessary to  enable  him  to  indulge  a  hobby,  with  the  satis- 
&ction  of  knowing  he  was  doing  good  while  he  was  indulg- 
ing his  &ncy.  I  have  always  thought  shows  were  most 
excellent  things,  and  I  have  met  with  more  common -sense 
men  and  conversation  in  a  showyard,  than  I  often  have  at 
an  exhibition  during  the  London  season.  Lately,  I  have 
seen  your  columns  open  to  contributions  that  only  bear  on 
the  pursuit:  therefore,  if  you  think  fit,  you  can  find  a 
comer  for  one  who  sometimes  thinks  with— Pxk  and  Ink. 


JUDGES  AT  THE  INTENDED  POULTEY  SHOW 
AT  THE  AGEICULTUEAL  HALL. 
Obsbbving  it  stated  in  your  last,  that  Mr.  Hewitt  is  to  be 
one  of  the  Judges  at  the  forthcoming  Poultry  Show  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  I  beg  to  state  that  no  such  appointment 
has  yet  taken  place,  consequently  your  artide  and  remarks 
axe  premature. — Edwd.  Tudman,  an  Hon.  Sec.  to  PouUry 
Club. 

[We  saw  a  letter  frt>m  Mr.  Tudman  to  Mr.  Hewitt,  dated 
June  20th,  asking  him  to  be  "  a  Judge  for  the  Club,"  and 
ending  with  this — "  I  know  full  well  your  determination  of 
being  free  and  unfettered,  and,  therefore,  do  not  press  upon 
you  rules  or  anything  of  the  kind  for  your  guidance.  All  I  now 
simply  ask  is.  Will  you  act  as  a  Judge  for  us  P  A  large  Show 
is  about  to  take  place  under  the  management  of  the  '  Poultry 
Club/  and  we  trust  you  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  ac- 
knowledged ability^  with  another  member  or  two  of  our 


Club."  To  that  Mr.  Hewitt  replied-—"  I  can  only  aBSore 
you  it  will  give  me  equal  pleasure  to  oiBciate  for  the '  Poultry 
Club,'  as  for  any  other  Committee  of  Management,  the  re- 
strictions (as  now,  by  you  proposed),  being  withdrawn." 

The  above  offer  of  a  judge^ip  from  the  Club's  Secretary 
and  Mr.  Hewitt's  acceptance  of  the  offer  we  considered  con- 
clusive.] 


JOTTINGS  ON  DUEDHAM  DOWN. 

*«  'Tit  flmt  the  true  and  then  the  b«aatifti1, 
Not  first  ihe  beautiful  and  then  the  irue." 

Said  I  to  myself  while  wending  my  way  through,*  or 
rather  past,  busy  Bristol  to  beautiftil  Clifton.  Plenty  of  the 
true  in  black,  narrow- streeted,  St.-Majy-Bedcliffe-shadow6d 
Bristol,  and  still  beautiful  as  ever  stand  out  the  town  rocks 
of  St.  Vincent — ^there  they  are  before  me  this  bright  shining 
Monday,  Jnne  13th.  Now,  I  did  not  trust  my  revered 
person  to  the  jostlings  sure  to  be  met  with  on  a  bnyy  day  at 
the  Bristol  Station,  but  slipped  out  quietly  at  Keynsham, 
evidently  to  the  wonder  of  the  whole  train.  "  Strange  gen- 
tleman that  not  to  be  going  to  the  Show ! "  The  one  porter 
at  the  little  station  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  my  ticket.  The  monstrous  train  at  length  rolled 
slowly  on,  and  left  me  to  go  my  own  way.  On,  skirting 
pleasantly  as  I  neared  it,  the  great  black  city,  missing  all 
its  horrors,  and  chuckling  at  my  own  escape  and  comparative 
freedom  from  trouble.  Temple  Street  Station,  well  I  know 
it  on  a  busy  day.  Bristol  roughs  in  a  ring  round ;  cabs  run- 
ning into  omnibuses ;  omnibuses  threatening  cabs ;  wheels 
caught  into  wheels ;  your  neighbour's  cab  horse  putting  his 
head  into  your  cab  and  giving  you  a  moist  kiss  (suggestive 
of  glanders)  on  your  right  cheek,  and  you  not  at  all  inclined 
to  offer  him  the  other  also.  Then  the  narrow  streets,  with 
black  artisans,  and  worn-looking,  lack-lustre-eyed  women 
gazing  listlessly  at  one  firom  every  alley.  Oh !  this  jolting 
Bristol  may  produce  the  best  of  fioor-cloth,  but  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  in  danger  of  being  floored.  Oh !  inodorous, 
dangerous,  horrible  streets,  I  have  missed  yon  all,  and  here 
I  am  on  Durdham  Down,  raising  my  hat  from  my  aching 
brow.  I  took  three  services  yest<^day,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful, 
ever  beautiful  Clifton  air,  which,  like  the  water  of  the  NUe, 
no  one  tastes  and  forgets,  for  taste  Uie  air  vou  verily  do. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
at  Wells ;  so,  well  remembering  it,  I  determined  to  compare 
the  two  all  through.  At  Wells  the  Exhibition  ground  was 
good  enough,  and  there  was  a  capital  view  from  it  of  tl^e 
fine  Cathedral,  and  the  finer  Glastonbury  Tor;  but  to 
Clifton  must  be  given  the  palm.  There  was  a  wide  carriage- 
approach,  and  the  Down  turf  and  soil  nuule  wet  feet  im- 
possibles Straight  to  the  poultry  show.  Now,  at  Wells 
there  was  but  one  over-crowded  tent,  with  the  poor  Pigeons 
put  above  the  fowls  (surely  the  latter  should  have  had  the 
cocikloft).  Here  the  ligeons  were  as  well  seen  as  the  fowls. 
As  I  was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  few  days,  and 
attended  the  Show  both  on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  "  doing 
it"  folly,  I  am  prepared  to  give  a  more  decided  opinion 
upon  some  points  than  I  could  have  done  had  I  been 
present  only  one  day.  Was,  then,  the  poultry  tent  a  chief  or 
secondary  object  of  attraction  P  On  Monday  with  some  7000 
people  present  at  this  Show,  it  was  pleasantly  full;  on 
Wednesday,  with  18,000  present,  the  poultry  tents  were  full 
aU  day,  one  regular  stream  of  people ;  and  on  Thursday,  when 
50,000  people  were  present  in  the  grounds,  thousands  I  am 
told  never  did,  or  could,  see  one  pen  of  fowls.  At  all  times 
the  poultry  tent  was  quite  as  crowded  as  the  horticultural, 
and  more  crowded  than  the  fine  arts  tent.  And  why? 
Because  God's  works  are  more  loved  than  man's,  and  living 
creatures  with  their  ever-changing  posture  and  attitudes 
bring  out  fresh  beauties,  and  people,  therefore,  love  to  go 
and  see  them  again  and  again.  Oh!  ye  expellers  of  the 
Ciystal  Palace,  Clifton  Show  condemns  you.  There  I  saw 
prim  quaker  ladies,  fast-going  ladies,  invalid  ladies  on  wheel 
chairs,  enjoying  to  the  fidl  a  show  of— cocks  and  hens.  I 
saw  there  church  dignitaries,  one  chaplain  to  the  Queen 
at  least,  I  ran  my  elbow  into  a  magistrate's 


**  Fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined.*' 

I  trod  upon  the  toes  of  a  bishop's  nephew,  and  all  these  well- 
bred  pe<^le  had  come  to  see— cocks  and  hens,  which  none 
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but  low  folks  oi]|:ht  to  care  about.    Well,  never  mind,  I 
will  not  be  angry.    On  to  the  birds. 

SpaniMh — "Ah!  Mr.  Bodbard,  in  your  old  place— namely, 
the  first ! "  While  I  was  looking  at  that  wonderful  cook 
bird,  a  kindly  little  man  with  a  ^lilor  yisage  said — "  Poor 
fellow !  it's  a  pity  you're  blind."  The  white  corrugated  skin 
was  regarded  by  my  little  friend  as  a  deformi^,  doubtless. 
Dorkinga. — ^Lady  Holmesdale's  were  giants:  indeed,  their 
ancestors  which  Julius  CsBsar  ate  were,  I  fancy,  a  trifle 
smaller;  and  those  of  which  Sir  John  Falstaff  partook  at 
Justice  Shallow's,  were,  perhaps,  not  so  lai^e  either.  Eight 
pens  of  White  Dorking— very  glad  to  see  you,  for  you  are  the 
real  original  proper  colour,  and  Mr.  Clifb,  of  Surrey,  has 
kept  up  the  flEime  of  his  county  by  taking  first  prize. 
CocMru,  beautifully  ugly  as  usual,  and  having  no  tails,  must, 
on  Lord  Monboddo's  theory,  have  more  head,  and,  indeed, 
I  think  they  had.  The  Cuckoos  struck  me  as  being  veiy 
good.  Xezt,  Qame,  sixty  pens  in  all,  and,  as  a  rule,  what 
good  pens !  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Stonedough,  Manchester,  I 
congratulate  you  upon  your  great  success.  Your  first-prize 
Duckwing  cock  was,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  most  perfect 
bird  I  ever  beheld,  and  wondeiful  was  the  condition  in 
which  he  was  shown.  "Am't  he  a  pictur.  Sir?"  said  a 
neighbour  in  fustian.  "Never  saw  a  picture  equal  to  him, 
my  friend,"  said  I.  Next,  Malays,  only  three  pens  happily, 
their  horrible  ugliness  increased  by  the  bad  feather  in  which 
they  were  in.  They  looked  as  if  the  cook  had  caught  each, 
begun  to  pluck  each,  and  had  thrown  down  each  in  disguajb, 
with  "  Drat  the  birds,  they  ain't  worth  plucking."  Surely 
these  horrible  creatures  ought  to  have  been  put  in  a  dark 
•comer;  or  they  might  at  any  rate  have  had  a  curtain  hung 
in  front  of  them,  inscribed,  "Malays,  but  not  fit  to  be  seen, 
the  half  dozen  people  in  all  England  who  admire  these  can 
inspect  them  after  six  o'clock."  Hamburghs  of  all  kinds  good, 
but  I  thought  the  Spangled  the  best,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  too-much-neglected  (in  Wiltshire,  certainly).  Silver- 
spangled  mustered  strongly.  Polands. — Mr.  Edwards,  of 
Xyndhurst,  deservedly  first,  with  a  pair  of  the  grand  old 
Black  and  White  Crests.  May  he  breed  many  such.  The 
"Any  other  variety  class,"  always  an  interesting  class, 
deserves  a  few  words.  Brahmas  in  abundance.  What  a 
pity  they  are  not  shown  among  the  Cochins,  as  "  Black- 
speckled  Cochins."  The  Black  Hamburghs  have  a  very 
Spianish  look,  especially  the  hens.  I  fear  Eose-combed 
Spanish  would  be  the  correct  name.  Just  a  word  about  the 
White  Spanish  pen  marked  "  disqualified,  cock's  tail  made 
up."  They  seem  by  the  catalogue  to  belong  to  a  lady,  one 
I  neither  know  nor  know  of;  but  in  the  spirit  of  that  charity 
which  hopeth  all  things,  I  wiU  say  that  to  my  mind  no 
deception  was  intendea.  The  cock's  tail  was  broken,  very 
likely  in  the  basket,  and  mended  with  cotton  (this  veiy 
injudicious),  the  mend  was  inches  above  the  qmll,  and  a 
child  could  see  it.  It  needed  not  M^.  Hewitt's  sharp  and 
practised  eyes.  I  pass  over  the  sweepstakes,  merely  noticing 
Lady  Hohnesdale's  monstrous  Dorking  cock.  Beally  my 
lady  you,  slightly  to  alter  Shakspeare,  "  Have  supped  fdU 
of  prizes."  Now  for  the  pretty  Baniams,  The  black  cock 
shown  by  Mr.  Davies,  of  Newport,  was  the  best  I  had  ever 
seen ;  and  Mr.  Forrest's  pen  of  Duckwings,  the  best  pen  I 
had  ever  beheld,  with  only  one  fault,  they  were  a  little  too 
Urge  for  my  fancy.  The  Twrheys  were  good;  but  why  those 
"highly  commended"  did  not  take  the  second  prize  is  to  me 
a  marvel,  as  they  were  certainly,  unless  my  eyes  deceived 
me,  much  larger. 

Last,  but  not  in  esteem,  came  the  Figeons,  and  these  were 
generally  excellent.  Carriers  a  goodly  row.  I  think  Carrier 
breeders  should  beware  of  getting  their  birds  too  small.  I 
like  the  robast  look  blended  with  the  elegant,  such  as  I 
used  to  see  in  birds  twenty  years  ago.  Tumblers  with 
heads  perfect  in  roundness.  Powters  lu^e,  but  not  in  good 
ti-im,  feeling,  perhaps,  their  confinement.  Eunts,  would 
there  were  more.  These  are  the  Dorkings  of  Pigeons,  and 
ought  to  be  made  profitable.  Jacobins,  the  first-prize  a 
little  too  large  according  to  my  judgment ;  delicacy  of  ap- 
pearance should  never  he  separated  from  a  Jacobin,  which 
is  the  type  of  a  refined  lady,  hence  an  approach  to  coarse- 
ness is  clearly  wi-ong.  Fantails  veiy  good,  though  I  scarcely 
liked  the  Turncrowns  in  the  second-prize.  The  character  of 
the  Fantail  head  is,  T  hold,  iiyured  by  the  turn  crown.  The 
first-prize  was  excellent,  and  the  birds  robust^  which  they 


should  be.  Owls  extremely  good,  nest,  and  dean.  So  also 
the  Tnrbits,  which  were  numerous.  May  they  always  be  as 
they  are— distinot  sorts.  Nuns,  not  so  excellent;  but  BarbB 
a  treat  to  see,  so  wide  were  they  in  the  forehead,  and  good 
in  all  points.  Dragons  were  numerous,  and  Mr.  F.  G. 
Stevens  showed  a  Buff  pair  with  very  excellent  points.  The 
Trumpeters  were  good.  The  first-prize  birds,  black  and 
demon-like,  with  huge  wings  to  their  legs  resemblinic  Lord 
Dundreary's  whiskers  enlarged.  Axohimgels,  a  great  many. 
Among  the  "Any  new  and  distinct  variety"  dass,  were 
some  nice  birds  which  would  have  surprised  the  old  &ncierB. 
The  Satins  were  certainly  very  pretty.  Last  of  all  came  the 
poor  "wild  Hawk,"  very  wild,  and  veyy  out  of  place,  beat- 
ing with  bloody  beak  the  iron  bars.  Oh!  cruel  fiite,  not 
unlike  that  of  Tantalus,  so  many  Pigeons  to  see,  and  never 
a  one  to  eat,  not  even  a  little  Almond  Tumbler  to  convert 
into  a  roller.  Poor  Hawk !  The  fowls  soon  got  used  to  tiie 
Show,  and  grew  happily  excited;  the  Pigeons  endured  it, 
but  each  day  the  poor  Hawk  was  wilder  and  more  unhappy. 
May  I  never  see  in  a  poultry-yard  or  a  poultry  show  another 
"wild  Hawk." 

Now,  to  finish  these  jottings,  let  me  say  that  the  birds 
seemed  well  fed  and  wdl  cared  for.  Such  care  was  shown, 
that  if  a  cock  disliked  his  wives  he  was  removed  to  another 
pen.  They  were  likewise  well  supplied  with  water.  Where 
the  birds  have  large  rose-combs  the  triang^ular  troughs  need 
to  be  pushed  in  a  long  way.  I  could  ask  for  no  improvement 
except  more  space  for  the  Turkeys.  I  fear  thefr  quills  were 
bent,  and  they  not  wholly  comfortable.  Much  cud  I  ei\joy 
the  Show.  "Be  that  a  Duckwing,  Sir P"  said  a  coimtryman 
of  a  Pile  cock,  and  I  acted  as  his  showman,  and  soon  found 
I  gathered  an  audience.  Even  the  crow  of  the  Codhins, 
that  long,  lengthened  Alexandrine  crow,  seemed  to  be  a 
novelty  to  some,  and  called  forth  now  and  then  a  wondering 
"  Lor  my ! "  May  the  B4th  and  West  of  Enghmd  Committee 
have  ever  the  success  they  had  on  Durdham  Down  is  the 
wish  of— WiiASHiKB  Ebctob. 


TCTEKEYS  AT  THE  BATH  AND  WEST  OF 
ENGLAND  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

Wb  feel  greatly  indebted  for  your  notice  of  us  as  "  one  of 
the  most  popular  portions"  cf  the  late  show  at  BristoL 
Doubtless  such  would  have  been  the  case  could  we  have 
been  seen  there;  but  we  were  placed  on  the  ground,  and 
no  more  space  afforded  us  than  that  occupied  by  a  Bantam 
cock,  over  our  heads.  We  heard  repeated  inquiries  amongst 
the  crowd  for  the  Turkeys,  and  we  have  generally  much  to 
say  for  ourselves;  but  where  was  the  opportunity  for  dis- 
play when  each  masenline  was  squeezed  with  his  partner 
into  a  pen  of  2i  fe6t  square  ? 

May  we  entreat  you  to  impress  upon  Committees  of 
poultry  shows,  tiiat  when  they  invite  giants  to  exhibit  at 
their  meetings  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  provide  for  their 
accommodation  ?  We  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  our- 
selves your  obedient  servants. — CiiASS  29. 


DECLINE  IN  CHICBJSNS. 

I  AM  happy  to  be  able  to  give  your  correspondent  "A.  K.  C* 
what  I  have  found  to  be  a  sure  cure  for  the  croup  in  chick- 
ens, if  this  is  the  name  of  the  complaint  from  which  his 
suffered,  as  what  they  died  from  he  does  not  distinctly 
state. 

I  have  reared  fifty-six  Dorking  chicks  this  spring.  The 
three  first  broods  were  all  attacked  when  about  ten  days 
old,  and  I  was  In  despair.  Having  great  experience  in 
poultry-rearing  like  "A.  K.  C,"  and  finding  all  ordinary 
means  faU,  I  doctor  them  as  I  should  a  human  being  with 
sore  throat — ^viz.,  with  sub-OM?bonate  of  ammonia,  one  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  table-spoonful  of  water,  and  each  chick  had 
three  or  four  drops  at  a  time  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
Every  one  recovered;  but  their  fondness  for  me  was  turned 
into  hatred,  the  remedy  was  so  obnoxious  to  them. 

As  it  is  a  certun  cure,  perhaps  "  A.  E.  C."  will  forgive 
this  one  bad  effect.  Soot  is  also  a  very  good  thing  to  pu  / 
into  their  water. — ^A  Subscsibbb. 

[We  think  the  diseaae  for  which  our  coneepondent  statef 
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J.OUXJXML  OF  WOXnCTTUrURB  AND  COTTACm  eASDENBB. 


C  Jttlfi. 


tlMi  seotedy  aad  cbUb  tlM.  "Qrotp»"  is  tiiat  of  dediae  aod 
daoM^emcBt  of  foactions,  to  which  flhinfcwyi  of  a  &w  vMki 
oUk  are  ao  liable,  and  drop  their  winga  in  thai  daapondiag 
made  whidk  we  hsie  heavd  called  '^  Pattiiig  on  their  Honm* 
iii£»Cloak8.'*] 

I  OBSXBTXD  in  your  Journal  of  Jane  2lBt  that  your  cor- 
respondent "A.  K.  C"  complainfi  of  losing  hia  Dorking 
chickens.  I  found  great  difficulty  in  rearing  such  l^m 
their  being  affected  with  drooping  of  the  wingg,  after  they 
were  a  week  or  ten  days  old,  in  the  same  manner  as  stated 
by  "A.K.C." 

I  was  recommended  to  try  eow's  liver  boiled  in  water  with 
a  piece  of  soda  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  found  it  most  bene- 
ficial. I  have  loat  none  of  my  chickens  this  year,  althoufi^h 
they  began  to  show  signs  of  looping.  The  liver  should  be 
crumbled  and  given  in  their  food. — H.  A.  F. 

[Another  oonoaepoBdent  recommeadfl  Baily's  poultiy  pills.] 


THE  PEESBNT  POULTBY  SEASON. 

Ix  the  laat  Number  ef  the  "  Poultry  Chrouide"  you  ask 
povltiy-keepers  to  favour  you  with  their  progreaa  thia 
seaacn :  if  mine  is  worth  inacnrting  it  ia  at  your  disposal. 

I  hmre  a  mixed  stock,  but  the  Cochin  element  predomi- 
natea;  and  on  the  29th  of  Febmazy  I  oommenoed  the haAoh- 
mg  aeaaon  by  setting  thirteen  Cochin  eggs.  This  waa  fol- 
loviad  after  a  few  ^lys'  interval  by  ouieat  two  being  set. 
Out  of  the  three  lota  my  produce  waa  two  birds.  Many  of 
the  egga  were  filled,  but  the  birds  were  dead.  I  attribute 
this  unsatiafiMtory  result  to  the  cold  weather  then  prevail- 
ing^<**Qo]d  enough  in  the  aouth,  but  more  so  in  Scotland. 
My  hatflifadng«boxes  were  placed  ontaide,  at  the  back  of  the 
gavdaniwall,  and  covered  on  cold  nishts  with  matting.  iSmt 
plan  succeeded  well  with  me  formeuy ;  but  this  seaaoa'a  ex- 
perience will  lead  me  to  be  more  carefcil,  and  place  the  boxes 
in  a  more  sheltered  situation  in  future. 

After  my  three  fiulurea,  however,  I  succeeded  bettev. 
There  waa  a  fortnight's  interval  between  the  third  and 
fourth  sitting;  and  aa  by  that  time  the  season  was  farther 
advanced  and  the  weatiber  more  moderate,  I  had  no  reason 
to  iOon^dain  of  my  sneoess.  Fiom  six  to,  in  one  case,  fiimv 
teen  ohiokems  were  the  usual  hatchings,  and  fine,  strong, 
healthy  birdB.  Of  the  fourteen  lot  the  hen  has  bcou^t  up 
thirteen,  one  waa  ancidentally  killed  by  being  txBa|riM  on. 
Of  all  I  luBve  hatdied  I  have  not  loat  one  from  diasaoe ;  and 
I  do  not  recollect  in  previoiia  seaaons  hatvini^  aeen  tbem  so 
advanced  at  their  age.  I  have  a  great  reeMct  fate  pore* 
bred  ibwia,  but  km  uaeftilnees  find  the  enMs-raed  oimb  fiyr 
excel  them.  The  advantages  they  poaaeaa  are  that  they 
arrive  more  quieUy  at  maturity  anid  have  a  hardier  eonatl* 
tution;  and  theae  are  advantages  which  those  w^  look 
principally  to  their  useful  propeortifle  oasDot  aflbrd  to  de- 
spise. 

I  was  told  some  years  ago^  when  beginning  pooltiy^keep- 
ing,  that  every  egg  would  cost  me  2d.  I  have  never  found 
that  to  be  the  case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ^e  eggs  we  sell  pay 
for  the  food  conanmed*  and  we  have  the  eggs  and  chickens 
us^d  ra  the  house  for  our  trouble;  and  all  uiat  is  necessary 
to  secure  this  result  is  to  give  them  personal  and  particuhu- 
attention. — An  Ajcatbto. 


cannot  tenigate^them,  the  house,  of  oourae,  not  being  anfft- 
dently  air-tight. 

I  have  pat  on  several  glaaaea  thia  year,  but  not  one  hare 
the  beea  wo^ed  in,  althmiffh  each  had  a  ventilator.  I  have 
put  on  three  stsav  anpen,  out  only  the  one  above  mentioned 
haa  been  at  all  uaed.    How  do  you  acoenat  ibr  it  P 

Ottoe  more:  I  find  poor  people  cannot  get  moie  thaa 
6d.  a-pound  finr  thsir  honey  here,  however  good  it  may 
be.  Where  ia  the  beat  place^  therefore,  to  send  it?^ 
l/UMFUira. 

^  [Put  on  your  bee-dress  and  gloves,  and  after  blowing  a 
little  smoke  from  the  ftmugating-tube  amongst  the  combs 
built  in  the  bee-house  comer,  cut  them  boldly  out  and  brush 
off  the  bees  with  a  feather.  They  will  supply  excellent  decoy- 
combs  for  your  glasses,  the  want  of  which  is  the  most  probative 
cauae  of  faihtre.  Messrs.  Neighbour  &.  Sons,  149,  Bcgent 
Street,  and  127,  Holbom,  give  a  fair  price  for  honey  ao^nd- 
ing  to  quality.] 


LIGUEIANI8ING  AN  APIAEY. 
Wouu)  "B.  &  W."  si^how  he  keeps  his  Ugurian  and 
black  bees  feom  crosaing  in  the  same  apiary. — ^A.  W. 

[In  reply  to  the  above  inquirer,  "  B.  &  W."  would  state 
that  he  has  hitherto  not  attempted  to  keep  the  Ligurians 
from  crossing  with  the  black  bees,  knowing  it  would  be  futile. 
By  getting  rid  of  all  his  black  bees  thia  year,  "B.  &  W." 
hopes  another  year  that  all  the  drones  in  his  apiary  will  be 
pure  Italians,  be  they  the  oiEspring  of  his  originiU  purely 
impregnated  Italian  queen,  or  of  those  he  haa  bi^  from  her, 
but  which  are  all,  probably,  impregnated  by  black  drones. 
If  not,  there  is  no  trust  to  be  placed  in  the  doctrine  of  par- 
thenogenesis, for  '*  B.  &  W.'s  "  apiary  is  a  considerable  dis- 
tance fr«m  any  other.] 


SUPEBING. 


UNHOtJSING  BEES— PRICE  OF  HONEY. 

Ok  the  14th  of  May  I  hived  a  swarm  and  put  a  super  on 
immediately;  this  they  filled,  and  ou  the  SiL  of  June  they 
began  to  cluster.  On  the  18th  of  June  I  thought  they 
would  have  taken  flight.  I  took  off  the  super,  which  waa  ap- 
parently full  of  honey,  but  which  turned  out  to  have  some 
brood  in  a  very  forward  state  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  put  on 
another.  I  should  state  the  front  oi  my  bee-house  is  b^ded 
up,  and  in  conseqaence  of  the  boards  warping  a  little  the 
bees  can  get  into  the  house.  On  the  20th  of  June  and  follow- 
ing  days  much  rain  with  a  rather  high  wind  prevented  any 
chance  of  a  swarm,  so  that  thousands  took  possession  of  a 
corner  of  the  bee-house  adjoining  their  Mve,  and  built  a 
great  deal  of  comb.    What  ought  I  to  do  therefore  ?  for  I 


I  HAvx  a  stock  of  bees  in  the  common  old  straw  hive  with 
hole  at  top.  On  the  19th  of  May  last  they  threw  off  a  first 
swarm ;  same  evening  placed  a  small  straw-cap  hive  on  old 
stock,  expecting  them  to  fill  it ;  they  will  not  work  in  it. 
Will  yon  Kindly  infoim  me  what  I  am  to  do  to  obtain  honey 
from  them  this  season  without  destroying  the  bees  ? 

My  first  swarm,  whidi  came  off  the  19th  May  last,  now 
show  strong  svmptoms  of  swarming.  Can  I  do  anything  to 
prevent  it  or  let  them  do  so  ?  M^t  probably  bol^  the  old 
stock  and  first  swarm  will  throw  off  a  small  cast  each  if 
allowed  to  do  so.    What  shall  I  do  with  them  ?— O.  O. 

[If  you  wished  to  prevent  swarming  altogether  you  should 
have  put  a  fuU-sixed  super  on  the  stock  in  Apxil.  After 
swarmiug  a  super  of  moderate  size  mav  be  placed  on  the 
swarm,  not  on  the  old  stock,  and  this  win,  probably,  prevent 
the  issue  of  a  "  maiden."  If  you  get  two  casts  you  had 
better  unite  them  at  once.] 


OUB  LETTEE  BOJ. 

DuGXLUies  Ptixo  {Comtant  JZeMter}.— It  bM  b«en  »  verv  bad  Due\ 
■MMn,  asd  they  hAve  been  tcaree  in  conwqnvnce.  Tbe  coraplamts  w«  have 
b«Md  hm  b«ea  mon  aboat  haiehmg  tb«n  rearinf.  WhcBaror  Da«to  an 
o«t  of  condiUoD,  they  ihow  it  by  a  film  on  the  eye.  Th^  an  eabjcct  to 
etamp  aad  it  la  fatal  to  them.  We  have  neyer  known  one  to  recoTer  when 
it  prooeedi  from  lUoeu ;  but  where  it  Ib  eansed  by  rooatiiif;  in  a  houie  with  a 
briek«  atone,  or  wooden  floor,  they  onan  set  well  if  they  arc  remored  from 
it.    Oire  then  aoaie  oata  pot  in  a  pan  or  other  Tcaael  with  ffrateL 

DoBBUfo  Cook  Bvmui-rooTM)  (Jiimiirer).— The  lanre  Inmpa  in  the  feet, 
aad  theawoUsn  legaiadieata,  we  are  ainiit.  a  bad  oaee.  Dorking  fowl*,  from 
their  great  weight,  and  the  fineness  of  their  skin,  are  always  liable,  after 
two  «ir  three  years,  to  heoo«M  **  bamble-footed ;"  hot  their  doing  so  is  not 
liHutaMe;  and  if  they  have  low  perches,  and  proper  floora.  with  a  craaa 
ran,  they  may.  as  we  have  often  seen,  zexnain  clean-lootbd,  eren  though  Are 
or  »lx  years  old. 

Small  BjoiTAiia  (T.  i>.).— Those  who  wish  to  keep  their  birds  Tery  snaU, 
generally  breed  them  late,  eo  aa  to  rear  them  when  the  weather  is  getting 
colder.    We  know  no  food  that  prarenla  giowth. 

I  Moma  »  cour  Bar  (^  IFO'-^Perhaps  airing  aad  tnraing  the  eon  to 
pierect  the  motha  breeding  In  It,  and  scalding  the  hoppera  and  curn  boxes 
fluently,  will  prevent  the  eTi). 

BANxaniiio  Bzta  ( Grateful  ff^rU  Ip*wuh\-^¥kt  cannot  tell  yon  how  to 
keep  your  neighbour's  beet  oat  of  yonr  gtrtien. 

BoiSBs'  XAJfonms  {J.  Fri^«).--We  never  heard  of  tiM  i 


Jaly  12.1884.]. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


M»Bfb 

^o7 

Week. 

JULY  11-18,  1884. 

near  London. 

Bainfn 
37  years. 

Son 
Rises. 

Son 
8eu. 

Koon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Seta. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Son. 

Day' or 
Tear, 

18 

Tu 
W 

Th 

F 
8 

Smv 
M 

Tr»TeIlei^s  Joy  lloiren. 
Oat  Grans  ripe. 
Hedfre  Pwrdey  flowers; 
White  Poppy  flowfra. 
8  fioKDAT  kmoL  TuRirr. 
Sjebrlffht  flowen. 

Pay. 
75.4 
75.8 
761 
75.8 
75  8 
75.8 
74.7 

NUht 
50.7 
51.8 
»U 
50.8 
50.1- 
52.0 
51.0 

Mean. 
68.0 
8SH 
68  8 
631 

'  630 
63  9 
6Z9 

18 
14 
20 
15 
18 
18 

m.    h. 
59af8 

2     4 

m.    h. 

12af8 

11     8 

10     8 

9     8 

8      8 

7      8 

6      8 

m.    h. 

6     1 

14      2 

22      8 

28  4 

29  5 
24      6 
11      7 

m.    h. 
17    U 
46    11 
mom. 
28     0 
7      1 
5      2 
12      3 

10 

u 
li 

18 

m.    s, 

5    20 
ft    28 
5    84 
ft    40 
ft    46 
ft    61 
ft    A8 

194 
195 
198 
197 
196 
1^ 
200 

■  ■■,. F^  ?^S^^'^^  ^  I*^  ""^o*  **'!J*?^2*^*i";^^/T^,*^*  •^•''^'^  ^^y  temperature  of  the  week  in  75.8%  and  Its  niffht 
t«iim«tar6  81.0*.    Tke  gveatatt  hmM  wm  9m>  <^  the  14th.  1847 ;  end  the  lowest  cold.  41«.  on  the  Wth,  1840.    The  greatett  UXl  of  tatarm 

PAST-GEOWINa  CONIFEES. 

AM  glad  that  tlie  subject 
of     remarkable 
^  Pinuses  has  at- 

tracted attention 
in  your  pages, 
and  I  willingljr 
add  my  testi- 
mony to  all  that 
liaa  been  given 
as  to  tbe  beauty 
of  the  WeEingtoBia  and  its  adaptability 
to  moat,  if  nol  aD,  situations.  For  ra- 
pidity (>f  growth  it  is  second  only  to 
one  or  two  species  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  possibly  local  drcumstances  maj  have  giyen 
them  an  advantage  which  they  might  not  enjoy  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Sridgway  has  giTen,  at  pafje  434  of  the  last  volume, 
rery  minute  particAan  vespectmg  the  growth  of  the  fine 
Bpedmen  at  Fairlawn ;  and  I  belieTe  there  is  a  similar 
mte  tree  at  Bedleaf,  near  Tmibridge.  Both  of  these  Spe- 
eimons  are  two  years  or  more  in  advance  of  the  best 
that  we  have  here,  and  which  was  not  planted  out  until 
January,  1859,  when  it  was  1  foot  0  inches  high.  The 
wet  season  of  1800,  and  the  severe  winter  which  followed, 
did  not  affect  it  further  than  that  it  was  a  little  browned 
on  its  eastern  side,  and  the  growth  of  1861  was  less 
than  before  or  since.  At  Chriatmas,  1861,  it  was  6  feet 
6  inches  high.  I  have  not  its  dimensions  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  but  last  Christmas  it  was  12  feet  11  inches 
in  height,  having  made  a  growth  of  6  feet  5  inches  in  two 
yvars,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  diameter  of  stem. 
The  growth  of  last  year  may  be  iXMisidered  the  more 
remanuble  when  I  mention  tnat  last  aammer,  about  the 
b^pnning  of  June,  a  squirrel  or  some  other  animal  nipped 
on  the  leader,  cutting  off  about  9  inches.  Such  a  disaster, 
i  admit,  alarmed  me  at  the  time ;  but  such  is  the  accom- 
modating character  of  the  tree  that  it  speedily  formed 
another,  and  now  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  it  had  lost  a 
leader.  We  may,  however,  justly  conclude  that  but  for  this 
accident  the  tree  might  have  been  a  foot  higher ;  as  it  is, 
the  fact  of  the  tree  so  quickly  forming  another  leader,  and 
assuming  its  true  conical  outline  a^nin,  is  worth  recording. 
Eapid,  sturdy,  and  symmetrical  as  the  growth  of  the 
Welbngtonia  is,  it  is  equalled  if  not  exceUed  in  these 
respects  by  Cupressus  macrocarpaor  0.  Lambertiana,  for 
I  bNelieve  the  two  are  identicdL  A.  j^lant  of  this,  about 
18  inches  high,  was  planted  out  in  Apnl,  1854 ;  and  in  De- 
cember, 1861,  it  was  21  feet  high  and  IS  feet  through  at 
bottom,  dense  and  bushy  to  tiie  groand,  and  of  the  deepest 
green,  on  which  the  aharp  winter  of  1800^1  did  not  seem 
to  mtke  the  slightest  change.  It  i«  now  about  28  feet 
high  or  more;  but  at  the  en4  of  the  growing  season  I 
wm  measure  it.  So  rapid-giowinff  a  tree  requires  careful 
handling  when  young.  A  tree  that  haa  been  some  time 
in  a  pot,  and  has  ita  roota  so  twisted  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  them  out  perfectly  straight  in  planting,  will  only 
be  a  disappointment;  for  the  tree  being  much  more 
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dense  in  its  habit  than  the  Wellin^nia,  it  is  much 
more  exposed  to  the  wind,  and  if  it  is  not  very  carefully 
planted  in  the  first  instance  it  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  wind.  I  have  known  more  than  one  tree  6  or  8  feet 
high  blown  down  in  consequence  of  the  roots  at  the  collar 
still  retaining  the  coiled  form  which  they  took  while  they 
were  confined  in  the  pot,  and  therefore  offering  little 
resistance  to  the  wind.  The  one  above  alluded  to  was 
well  attended  to,  and  has  hitherto  maintained  its  upright 
position. 

Differing  very  considerably  from  either  of  the  above 
in  character,  but  I  believe  equal  to  them  in  rapidity  of 
growth,  is  Thm'aLobbi,  a  most  graceful  Fern-lo<Aing  tree 
of  the  Arbor  V  it»  class  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  a  greater 
disposition  to  make  a  tree,  sen£ng  up  a  long  slender 
leader  several  feet  in  advance  of  the  side  shoots,  which 
also  have  a  tendency  to  point  upwards.  A  young  pla,nt 
of  this  species  in  a  sheltered  position  has  made  a  growth 
of  9  feet  m  the  last  two  years,  the  tree  being  now  13  feet 
high.  Thuja  Lobbi  promises  to  be  second  to  none  for 
beaut^r,  and  being  perfectly  hardy,  must  prove  a  great 
acquisition*  Thujopsis  gigantea  and  T.  borealis  also  pro- 
mise fairly,  but  have  not  the  spiral  form  of  T.  Lobbi, 

Mr.  Palmer  asks  for  the  dimensions  of  other  Pinuses 
as  well  as  of  the  Wellin/^onia.  It  would  either  be  better 
to  give  the  heights  durmg  the  past  winter  or  wait  until 
the  season's  growth  is  completed;  but  it  may  interest 
him  to  know  that  Pinus  excelsa  is  here  consideraoly  above 
30  feet  in  height,  and  perhaps  35  feet,  and  about  the  same 
in  diameter,  while  P.  insignis  wOl  by  the  autumn  be  fast 
approaching  50  feet  high,  and  upwaros  of  40  feet  through ; 
Cryptomeria  japonica  is  35  feet  or  more,  beautifSly 
tapering;  Abies  Smithiana  about  the  same,  and  dense 
and  compact ;  Picea  pinsapo,  the  finest  of  all,  is  a  perfect 
cone,  about  26  feet  nigh  or  more,  and  densely  clothed 
to  the  ground.  Our  largest  Deodar  had  to  be  taken 
down  for  the  benefit  of  another  tree,  and  I  hardly  think 
we  have  any  exceeding  38  feet  high.  An  Arancaria  has, 
however,  attained  the  height  of  about  30  feet,  and  is  a 
finely-formed  tree.  My  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  go 
into  details,  but  to  invite  those  interested  in  arboriculture 
to  report  such  particulars  about  their  trees  as  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful  to  all  concerned.  As  Pinuses  sometimes  ex- 
hibit growth  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions  in  parti- 
cular situations,  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  may  throw 
much  light  on  their  cultivation.  As  an  example  of  rapid 
growth  in  a  species  not  generally  supposed  to  be  fast- 
growing,  I  may  instance  a  Picea  nobilis  which  we  have 
nere,  that  will  by  the  end  of  the  present  growing  season 
have  increased  iU  height  10  feet  or  more. 

Before  dosiuff  these  stray  notes  on  Conifers  I  may 
remark  that  I  nope  to  hear  of  other  instances  of  faet 
growth,  and  of  remarkably  fine  trees.  The  genial  climate 
of  Devonshire  doubtless  favours  the  growth  of  trees  of 
many  kinds  which  cannot  bo  expected  to  become  equally 
fine  in  a  cold  bleak  district,  but  we  now  and  then  meet 
with  fine  specimens  where  they  are  least  expected.  Many 
years  ago  I  remarked  one  of  the  finest  Araucarias  that 
X  ever  met  with  in  an  old  garden  in  Northumberland.    I 
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think  the  same  encfesnre  also  contained  a  very  good  Deodar, 
bmt  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  I  may  also  mention  that 
although  I  am  tolerably  well  conversant  with  Mistletoe 
growing  on  various  trees  in  Kent,  I  have  never  noticed  so 
one  a  specimen  of  this  parasite  as  I  observed  on  an  old  Apple 
tree  near  the  Arancaria  above  alluded  to. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  the  species  I  have  referred  to, 
as  well  as  others,  succeed,  and  no  doubt  planters  will  be 
interested  to  know  in  the  autumn  where  the  finest  Wellizig- 
tonia  is  to  be  seen.  Though  the  particulars  given  by  lu. 
Palmer  as  to  the  height  of  the  best-known  trees  are  interest- 
ing,  I  should  not  wonder  if  changes  in  their  relative  heights 
take  place,  and  some  outsider,  not  thought  of,  be  found 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  subject  is  one  well  worthy  of 
attention,  and  at  a  future  time  I  promise  myself  to  go  further 
into  deti^  than  I  can  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  do  now, 
the  middle  of  the  growing  season  necessarily  increasing  the 
altitude  of  trees  considerably,  and  it  would  be  better  for 
those  who  report  during  this  progressive  period  to  mention 
what  their  specimens  were  in  the  post  winter. 

J.   BOBSOK. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MELON. 

(Continued  from  page  47S.) 

Soil. — ^Various  descriptions  of  soil  have  been  recommended 
for  growing  the  Melon,  but  none  is  better  than  a  strong  rich 
loam  with  plenty  of  vegetable  matter.  The  turf  cut  to  form 
loam  for  the  Melon  should  be  taken  4  inches  thick  from  a 
pasture  which  rests  on  a  bed  of  clay ;  and  if  it  can  be  had 
from  the  rich  warped  lands  bordering  rivers  such  is  decidedly 
to  be  preferred.  These  turves  should  be  laid  in  a  heap  for 
twelve  months  and  turned  over  twice,  and  a  bushel  of  soot 
muced  with  every  cartload  at  each  turning,  to  enrich  the 
compost  and  to  make  it  obnoxious  to  wireworms  and  other 
pests.  The  whole  chopped  up  with  a  spade  makes  a  compost 
suitable  for  growing  any  kind  of  Melon ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  substitutes  have  to  satisfy  the  cultivator.  Boad-scrapings 
form  no  bad  substitute,  but  they  should  be  taken  from  a  road 
noted  for  being  muddy ;  and  the  materials  forming  the  road 
must  not  be  limestone,  for  Melons  will  not  thrive  in  lime- 
stone. The  road-scrapings,  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  well 
decomposed  manure,  and  turned  over  occasionally  for  a  year, 
make  a  very  good  compost  for  the  Melon.  The  next  best 
oompost  is  ditch-cleanings  turned  over  once  or  twice  for  a 
year ;  and  if  the  cleanings  are  little  besides  clay  mud  mingled 
with  tree  leaves,  so  much  the  better.  With  the  ordinaxy 
strong  sou  of  gardens  Melons  may  be  grown  very  well;  but 
light  composts  of  whatever  kind  are  valueless  for  Melon 
culture,  yet  they  may  be  made  to  afford  some  fair  fruit  by 
adding  an  equal  quantity  of  cowdung,  and  turning  them 
over  frequently  so  as  to  thoroughly  incorporate  the  mass. 

The  above  are  all  improved  by  being  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere  for  a  yeai*.  The  compost  should 
be  made  firm  by  treading  or  beating  after  being  placed  in 
the  frame,  in  order  to  force  the  roots  to  run  slowly  through 
the  soil,  and  give  a  stiff  short-jointed  growth. 

Pla-NTino  Out. — ^The  bed  being  covered  with  one  of  the 
composts,  and  all  being  in  proper  order  as  to  bottom  heat, 
sweetness  of  atmosphere,  &c.,  select  the  pots  that  contain 
the  shortest-jointed  plants — that  is,  those  of  which  the 
leaves  are  nearest  to  one  another ;  and  any  that  have  lateral 
branches  shooting  from  the  neck  of  the  plants  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  that  have  none.  Turning  the  pot  upside 
down,  and  gently  tapping  the-  edge  against  the  edge  of  the 
frame,  the  ball  will  come  out  entu-e.  Plant  this  immediately 
in  the  centre  of  the  cone,  in  the  hole,  so  that  the  cone,  after 
the  plant  is  put  in,  may  be  9  inches  higher  than  the  3  inches 
of  soil  with  which  the  bed  is  covered.  The  top  of  the  cone 
or  hillock  should  be  roimded  a  little  to  hold  water,  and  the 
soil  having  been  pressed  rather  firmly  round  the  ball,  give  a 
gentle  watering  to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots,  using 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  frame.  In  this  manner 
plant  tho  remainder  of  the  lights.  Two  plants  are  sufficient 
for  one  light  after  March,  but  earlier  in  the  season  three  are 
reqoisito  as  they  do  not  grow  so  vigorously;  but  if  they 
do,  and  there  is  any  fear  of  the  frame  becoming  too  full, 
it  is  easier  to  cut  a  plant  away  than  to  plant  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  space  if  a  plant  go  off.  Air  will  now  be  needed  daily 
in  mild  and  sunny  weather,  the  amount  being  regulated  by  I 


a  thennometer  within  the  frame.  For  about  a  fortnight 
after  planting  the  temperature  should  be  70®  at  night,  and 
e^"  afterwaids ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  a  temperature 
of  75*  much  improves  the  flavour,  especially  if  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  dryness.  Air  should  b«  admitted  when 
the  thermometer  is  at  80<»  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  more  sun, 
and  the  frame  should  be  closed  with  the  thermometer  in- 
dicattng  85**. 

ADVxTTiNa  Air. — ^It  is   important  to  do  this  without 
causing  draughts  of  cold  air,  and  in  the  early  stages,  when 
the  external  air  is  cold  and  cutting,  a  thin  mat  or  piece  of 
tifbny  or  hexagon  netting  placed  over  tlie  openings  will 
admit  sufficient  fresh  air,  and  yet  prevent  the  deleterious 
effects  of  cold.    As  the  season  advances  air  wiU  be  needed 
in  larger  quantities,  regulating  the  time  of  opening  and 
shutting  up  by  the  tiiermometer.    Begin  in  the  morning 
by  opening  the  frame  a  little  at  the  back,  and  then  open 
wider  as  the  heat  increases.    I  know  of  no  better  contriy- 
anoe  for  admitting,  air  to  frames  than  the  notch  system,  in 
which  a  wedge  is  usually  made  out  of  an  inch 
deal  board,  and  out  with  a  saw  to  repre- 
sent steps,  the  first  of  which  is  1  inch  wide  and 
li  inch  long,  and  cut  slantingly,  so  that 
the  lights  can  be  elevated  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch.    Tho  other  notches  are 
li  inoh  wide  and  long,  and  are 
generally  four  in  number.     The 
accompanying  engrav- 
ing {fig,  1)  wUl  show 
this  useful  contrivanoe, 
which  is  decidedly  pre- 
ferable to  sliding  the 
lights    down,   as   this 
causes  a  current  of  air 
at  once  by  the  escape  of  hot  air  at  the  back,  and  the  ingress 
of  cold  in  front  to  supply  its  place.      This  is  extremely 
injurious  to  any  plant,  for  by  ventilation  we  seek  to  dis- 
place foul  air  and  supply  its  place  with  fresh;  but  no 
one  would  seek  to  enjoy  fresh  air  by  opening  two  doors 
or  windows  from  opposite  points,  and  then  sit  down  be- 
tween the  two  in  the  full  current  of  air.    if  such  dituighta 
are  iigurioos  to  man  they  are  equally  so  to  vegetation.    In 
giving  air  to  Melons  it  is  well  to  give  a  little  air  as  early  in 
the  meaning  as  safe,  say  a  notch  or  half  a  notch  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  to  increase  the  width  of  the  opening  as  the  sun 
increases  in  power  during  the  forenoon,  reducing  the  open- 
ing again  in  the  afternoon  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of 
sun  heat. 

Watbbino. — It  is  necessary  that  the  plants  be  watered 
moderately  when  planted,  for  the  moistness  of  the  heat 
assists  in  keeping  the  soU  moist — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
early  in  the  season  very  little  water  is  required.  Waterings, 
at  first,  must  be  given  near  the  stems  of  the  plants,  but  as 
the  roots  extend  and  reach  the  sides  of  the  hillock  more 
soil  must  be  piled  round  it. 

Adding  Soil. — ^It  should  be  placed  in  the  frame  twenty- 
four  hours  to  get  warmed  before  it  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  roots.  Ti^  fresh  soil  must  afterwaids  be  watered  in 
place  of  that  near  the  stem,  for  the  Melon  is  at  all  times 
extremely  susceptible  of  moisture  at  its  neck  and  main 
branches.  More  soil  must  be  added  as  the  roots  extend,  so 
that  about  three  earthings  will  be  necessary  at  intervals  of 
a  fortnight,  to  cover  the  bed  all  over  to  a  depth  of  8  inches 
for  early  Melons.  This  will  leave  the  stems  slightly  elevated, 
and  so  prevent  water  reaching  the  neck  at  the  time  of 
watering.  It  is  imperative  to  keep  the  neck  dry,  or  the 
plants  will  almost  to  a  certainty  canker  there,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  loss  of  crop  or  immature  badly  fiavoured  fruit. 
For  the  second  crop  of  Melons  it  is  only  necessary  to  earth 
the  bed  twice  after  planting,  covering  it  to  the  extent  of 
10  inches ;  and  for  later  crops  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
longer  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  covering  the 
bed  with  1  foot  of  soil.  In  all  cases  the  soil  should  be  made 
firm,  for  Melons  ei\}oy  a  firqi  strong  soil.  Water  should  be 
given  once  or  twice  a-week  as  the  state  of  the  soil  may  de- 
termine, it  being  essential  to  have  the  soil  moist  but  never 
sodden*  so  that  the  plants  may  grow  freely  from  the  time 
the  fruit  appears  up  to  the  time  of  its  maturation. 

Fbitit  dBTTiNa.— a  moist  condition  of  the  soil  being  ne- 
cessary to  inBafe  free  growth,— light,  air,  ftzid  temperature 
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making  that  growth  stiff  or  lon^-jointed,  frmtful  or  barren, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  judiaonsly  or  carelessly  admin- 
istered,—so  is  it  desirable  to  have  the  soil  in  a  healthy  moist 
condition  when  the  plants  are  in  flower ;  at  the  same  time, 
as  is  well  known,  ti^e  sturfitce  of  the  soil,  at  any  rate  the 
atmosphere,  shonld  be  dry  at  the  time  of  setting,  otherwise 
the  blooms  set  very  indifferently.  Though  a  ratiier  drier 
•tate  of  the  atmosphere  assists  in  the  process  of  fecundation, 
yet  I  am  certain  that  the  real  cause  of  Melons  being  so 
uncertain  in  setting  is  not  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  a  sluggish  root-action  owing  to  the  bottom  heat  being 
slack;  and  in  many  cases  the  soil  is  dust  dry,  and  can 
scarcely  keep  the  leaves  green,  much  less  support  a  flower 
and  swell  the  fruit.  Keeping  the  frame  dose  at  the  time 
of  setting  also  prevents  the  pollen  from  being  properly  aired, 
which  is  a  certain  cause  of  not  setting.  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  but  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Melons  and  all  other 
plants  require  quite  as  much  moisture  at  the  root  at  the 
time  of  flowering  as  at  any  other  time ;  and  though  the 
pollen  of  any  pl^t  may  be  more  freely  distributed  during 
dry  weather,  I  am  certain  that  a  moderate  degree  of  mois- 
ture is  necessary  to  insure  its  perfection  and  consequent 
fertility.  For  a  sure  method  of  making  Melons  set,  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  giving  a  good  watering  a  day  or 
two  before  the  flowers  are  Kkely  to  open,  to  have  the 
bottom  heat  brisk,  and  to  admit  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
which  cannot  be  given  to  Melons  on  dung-beds  in  dull 
weather  unless  the  bottom  heat  be  bnsk.  It  is  to  want  of 
air  and  active  root-action  that  I  attribute  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  getting  Melons  to  set  in  frames.  I  may,  how- 
ever, be  wrong;  bat  I  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
this  respect  in  pits  heated  by  tanks  and  hot-water  pipes. 
While  the  fruit  is  setting  no  water  should  be  g^ven  so  as  to 
wet  the  surfEice  of  the  soil  much ;  but  if  any  be  needed  it 
should  be  supplied  through  drain-pipes  with  one  end  inserted 
in  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  These,  distributed 
18  inches  apart,  will  enable  any  one  to  water  the  bed  with- 
out wetting  the  sorfkce,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  flll  the 
drain-pipes  with  water  and  leave  it  to  sink  into  the  soiL 
This  is  not  a  bad  method  of  applying  water  to  the  roots 
after  the  vines  flll  the  frame,  especially  in  dull  weather, 
when  water  on  the  stems  is  certain  to  cause  "  gout,"  if  I 
may  coin  an  expression,  or  a  gummy  exudation  from  the 

branches.  /-mi.        x?      j  \  G.  Abbst. 

{To  be  continued,)  —*. 


KOYAL  HOETICULTURAL   SOCIETY'S   SHOW. 

JtTLT  6th. 

This,  the  last  of  the  great  summer  shows,  was  well  at- 
tended by  exhibitors,  by  visitors  interested  in  horticulture, 
and  by  many  more  belonging  to  neither  class,  who  were 
drawn  to  it  by  the  presence  of  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
numbers  who  visited  the  Exhibition,  at  no  time  were  the 
Exhibition  tables  overcrowded — ^a  circumstance  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  preponderance  of  the  non-hor- 
ticultural element,  and  the  superior  attractions  for  such  of 
fhe  fresh  air  and  military  bands.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  but  for  the  flowers  there  was  little  to  induce 
A  prolonged  stay  in  the  arcades ;  for  the  dust  was  swept  up 
by  the  ladies'  dresses,  and  the  stages  for  the  plants  were 
remarkable  for  their  ugliness.  They  consisted  of  bare  boards 
which  had  once  been  green,  but  had  become  of  a  nondescript 
hue  between  green  and  earth  colour.  How  different  this 
from  the  fresh  green  turf  banks  of  the  Segent's  Park  ! 

Stovi  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — ^These  were  for  the 
most  part  the  same  as  at  the  Koyal  Botanic  Show  on  the 

gevious  Saturday.  Amonff  them  were  flne  examples  of 
oras  alba  and  salidfolia,  Kalosanths,  Aphelexes,  Vincas, 
£ricae,  Hedaromas,  Draoophyllum  gracile,  Allamandas, 
IHpladenias,  &c.  Fieroma  elegans  was  shown  in  flne  con- 
dition in  several  collections.  Sollya  linearis  with  drooping 
blue  flowers,  and  Musssenda  frondosa  with  its  large  white 
calyx  and  small  yellow  flowers,  were  also  very  attractive.  For 
twelve  Mr.  Fraser  was  flrst,  Messrs.  Lee  second,  Mr.  Williams 
third;  for  nine,  Mr.  Peed  flrst,  Mr.  Chilman  second,  Mr. 
May  third,  extra  Mr.  Wheeler ;  for  six,  Mr.  Page  second;  for 
mx  (Nurserymen),  Mr.  Bhodes  flrst,  Messrs.  A.  Henderson 
second. 


FiNE-FOLiAGED  AND  Yabieoated  Plants. — ^Mr.  Bsines* 
gardener  to  H.  Micnolls.  Esq.,  Bowden,  took  the  flrst  prize 
with  a  remarkably  flne  collection,  of  whicli  the  narrow-leaved 
variegated  Croton,  Theophrasta  imperiaJis,  a  very  large  and 
flne  Gloichenia  spelunca),  and  ^Alocasia  metallica  with  mag- 
nificent leaves,  were  the  most  noticeable.  Messrs.  Lee  were 
second,  having  their  large  Cordyline,  and  flne  specimens  of ' 
Neottopteris  australasica,  Cibotium  princeps,  Ehopala  mag- 
nifica,  and  other  plants  which  have  been  noticed  in  previous 
reports.  Variegated  plants  were  confined  to  Caladiums  and 
Ferns.  Of  the  former,  Mr.  J.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  had  the 
finest  collection.  It  contained  magnificent  plants  of  argy- 
rites,  Baraquini,  HouUetti,  Troubetskoi,  BeUeymei,  Lowii, 
Ohantini,  and  regale.  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  were  second^ 
their  plants  being  also  very  large  and  fine.  Their  collection 
contained  of  kinds  not  abeady  named,  pescile,  mirabile, 
Wighti  (very  pretty),  and  bicolor  magnifica.  In  variegated 
Ferns,  Mr.  Bull  was  first  with  Pteris  tricolor,  argyrasa 
snblobata,  and  albo-Uneata  angusta.  Mr.  Young  was  second 
with  Pteris  tricolor,  argyrroa,  and  cretica  albo-lineata. 

Febns  and  Lycopods. — For  twelve  exotic  species,  Mr. 
Bull  took  the  first  prize  with  a  fine  collection,  consisting  of 
Oyatheas,  Dicksonias,  Gleichenias,  Cibotium  princeps,  Ma- 
rattis.  elegans,  Microlepia  platyphylla,  &c.  Mr,  Martin, 
gardener  to  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Woodberry  Down,  was  second ; 
and  Mr.  Young  third.  For  British  Perns,  Messrs.  Iveiy 
had  first  and  third  prizes,  and  Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith, 
the  second,  the  collections  of  both  containing  many  pretty 
forms.  Hymenophyllums  and  Trichomanes  were  shown  in 
good  condition,  especially  demissum,  by  Mr.  Watson,  St. 
Albans ;  Lycopods  by  Messrs.  Higgs,  Young,  and  Ingram, 
each  of  whom  took  a  prize.  Among  the  pans  exhibited  were 
flne  examples  of  Galeotti,  Martensii,  dumosa,  umbrosa,  mi« 
crophylla,  crosia,  and  apoda. 

Obchii>s  chiefly  consisted  of  CatUeyas,  Van  das,  Lselias, 
.Brides,  Saccolabiums,  and  Oncidiums,  many  of  them  large 
si)ecimens  and  in  excellent  bloom.  Most  of  them,  however, 
have  been  noticed  in  previous  reports.  Of  -Slrides  LarpentoB 
two  or  three  fine  examples  were  shown.  Yanda  teres  came 
from  Mr.  Williams ;  and  from  others  Oncidium  divaricatum 
with  showy  yellow,  orange,  and  brown  flowers,  Epidendrum 
crassifoHum,  Pbiyus  albns,  very  fresh  and  pretty,  and-SIrides 
affine  superbum  with  seventeen  spikes  of  bloom,  large  and 
small.  Among  Ansectochils,  Lowii  and  macodes  petola  were 
well  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  of  Highgrove,  who  had  first 
prize  in  that  class. 

The  prizes  awarded  were : — For  -SJ rides,  &c.,  Mr.  Baker 
flrst,  Mr.  MQford  second ;  for  Cattleyas  and  LsBlias,  Mr.  Mil- 
ford  flrst,  Mr.  Baker  second ;  for  nine  Orchids  (Amateurs), 
Mr.  Baker  first,  Mr.  Milford  second,  Mr.  Penny  thiid;  fcir 
nine  (Nurserymen),  Mr.  Williams  first,  Mr.  Parker  second, 
Mr.  WooUey  third;  for  six,  Mr.  Wiggins  first,  Mr.  Ba;ker 
second,  Mr.  Page  third. 

PELABaoNiUMS. — Mr.  Bailey,  Shardeloes,  was,  as  usual, 
first  in  the  Amateurs'  Class.  His  plants  consisted  of  Lady 
Canning,  very  fine ;  Lord  Clyde ;  Sir  C.  Campbell,  very  large 
and  profusely  covered  with  bloom ;  Desdemona ;  Etna ;  and 
John  Leech.  Mr.  Wiggins  was  second.  Maid  of  Honour, 
Kettledrum,  and  Begina  forroosa  being  the  best.  In  the 
Nurserymen's  Class,  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son  were  first,  Carac- 
tacus.  Queen  of  England,  and  Lord  Clyde  were  the  most 
notioeablo ;  and  Mr.  Fraser  second.  In  Fancies,  Mr.  Bailey 
was  again  first  with  fine  plants,  but  not  equal  to  those 
exhibited  a  month  ago.  The  varieties  were  Madame  Kougi^rei, 
Ellen  Beck,  Edith,  Delicatum.  Princess  Royal,  and  Queen  of 
the  Valley.  Mr.  Shrimpton,  gardener  to  Mi  s  Doxat,  Putney 
Heath,  was  second ;  his  Eoi  des  Fantaisies,  Cloth  of  Silver, 
and  Lady  Craven  were  very  good. 

Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  for  which  there  were  several  classes, 
were  a  new  feature,  and  one  which  promised  to  become  veiy 
interesting  and  instructive.  When  further  experience  shau 
have  been  gained  in  the  exhibition  of  these  plants  improve- 
ments will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves  from  time  to  time. 
For  twelve  distinct  kinds,  of  any  colour,  zonule  or  plain- 
leaved,  Mr.  Fraser  was  first.  Among  the  best  were  Virgo 
Marie,  a  beautiful  white ;  Leoni,  salmon ;  Comte  de  Momy, 
Woodwardiana,  rosy  carmine ;  Madame  Vaucher,  and  Kose 
Rendatler,  bright  rose.  Mr.  Salter  was  second;  Helen 
Lindsay,  Amelina  Griseau,  and  Mcrrimac,  the  latter  with  an 
immense  truss,  being  particularly  good.    Bubens,  a  flne 
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saliDon  rofe,  came  from  Mr.  Duke,  Finchlej,  who  was  first 
for  six. 

Of  the  TBrieffated-leaTed  kinds  the  best  of  those  shown 
were  Mrs  Pollock,  Mountain  of  Snow,  with  pure  white 
marnn;  GK>Iden  Vase,  fine  golden  foliafi^e.  Mr.  Fraser  had 
•the  first  pri7.e  in  this  dass.  and  also  in  that  for  six  scarlets ; 
of  these  Martin  Girean  and  Attraction  were  very  fine. 

In  Nosegays  Mr.  Salter  was  first.  Model  Nosegay,  pink. 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Merrimao  were  fine. 

MiscBLLAifsons. — Under  this  head  it  wlU  be  most  conve- 
nient to  group  the  remaining  classes.  Mr.  Bhodes  had  a  first 
prize  for  Heaths,  of  which  amabilis,  Faxtoni,  and  Fairreana 
were  excellent.  Mr.  Watson,  Clapham  Park,  had  a  similar 
award  for  Disa  grandiflora  and  its  rariety  superba,  the 
bright  scarlet  blooms  of  which  were  very  striking.  Mr. 
McLel1an»  Bamet,  exhibited  some  large  and  well-grown  Bego- 
nias; Mr.  Baines,  Sarraconias  and  Antectochilus  Lowii  in 
fine  condition;  Mr.  Hig-gs,  Patney  Heath,  three  standard 
Fuchsias  about  10  feet  in  height,  and  in  excellent  bloom ; 
Mr.  Collins,  gardener  to  Major  B.  Trevor  Clarke,  Cotton, 
Tea,  and  Coffee  plants ;  Mr.  Bull,  Qreen  and  Bhick  Tea,  also 
a  collection  of  medicinal  and  officinal  plants,  such  as  Vanilla, 
Cotton,  Ginger,  Quassia,  Pepper,  &c.,  under  their  scientific 
and  popular  names.  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr.  Williams  also  con- 
tributed collections  of  their  new  plants,  most  of  which  have 
been  previously  noticed,  and  others  that  will  be  referred  to 
in  our  Floral  Committee  report.  Mr.  Salter  had  a  dwarf 
Sedum,  which  is  used  with  good  effect  as  an  edging  at  his 
nurseiry  at  Hammersmith;  Messrs.  Veitch,  Lilium  auratom, 
and  their  fine  white  Lapageria  alba,  also  a  collection  of  garden 
Turnips ;  and  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  plants  with  oma^ 
mental  foliage  for  the  summer  decoration  of  flower  gardens. 
Stands  of  cut  flowers,  consisting  of  Carnations,  Pinks,  Pico- 
tees,  and  Pansies,  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Turner,  Hooper,  and 
Weymouth.  Boses  were  shown  in  good  condition  by  Mr. 
Turner  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son ;  and,'  finally,  hanging- 
baskets,  tastefully  filled,  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  A.  Henderson 
and  Co. ;  and  plant  cases  and  ornamental  stands  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugden.  Numerous  prizes  having  been  awarded  for 
the  various  objects  above  enumerated,  we  must  refer  to  the 
prize  list  for  the  names  of  those  who  were  successM  in 
taking  them. 

FBUIT. 

The  show  of  Fruit  was  very  limited  in  extent,  though  the 
quslity  of  that  exhibited  was  good.  When  one  calls  to  mind 
the  palmy  days  of  Chiswiok  when  a  hundred  Pines  were 
staffed  in  one  day,  it  looks  something  like  retrogression  to 
find  only  fourteen.  The  Grapes  and  Strawberries  were  finer 
than  in  the  old  times,  but  the  best  of  the  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  were  nothing  extraordinary. 

Of  Pines  the  best  Cayenne  came  fix>m  Mr.  A.  Henderson, 
one  of  the  Smooth-leaved  variety.  Mr.  Brown  was  second 
with  a  Prickly  Cayenne  of  5  lbs.  In  Queens  the  best  came 
from  Mr.  Grant,  Finchley ;  Mr.  Cawkill,  and  Mr.  A.  Hender- 
son. Mr.  Hannan  and  Mr.  Bailey  were  first  in  the  Any 
variety  Class,  the  former  with  a  P^vidence,  the  latter  with 
an  Enville,  very  fine.  Mr.  Eerfoot  was  second  with  Black 
Prince,  weighing  9  lbs.  2  ozs.,  and  third  with  a  New  Provi- 
dence of  8i  lbs. 

In  Grapes  the  best  Black  Hamburghs  came  from  Mr. 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Fetch,  and  very  g^)d  they  were;  Mr. 
iSawkins  was  second,  Mr.  A.  Henderson  third.  Mr.  Meredith 
also  had  a  first  prize  for  Black  Frontignan.  In  the  class  for 
Any  Black  variety  Mr.  Hill  was  first  with  his  enormous 
bunches  of  Black  Prince,  Mr.  Cross  second  with  fine  bunches 
of  the  same  kind,  Mr.  Brown  third. 

In  Muscats  Mr.  Sage  stood  first,  Mr.  Turner  second,  Mr. 
Embrey  third.  Buckland  Sweetwater  from  Mr.  Hill,  the 
three  bunches  weighing  6  lbs.  3  ozs.,  was  first  in  the  class 
for  that  variety,  Mr.  Goldsmith  being  second.  The  best 
Golden  Hamburghs  came  from  Mr.  C.  Smith,  Norwood,  the 
bunches  and  berries  large ;  Mr.  Bain  was  second.  In  Any 
White  kind  long  bunches  of  Chaptal,  from  Mr.  A.  Henderson, 
were  first;  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  from  Mr.  Embrey,  being 
second ;  and  Foster's  Seedling,  from  Mr.  Mereditii,  third. 

In  Noblesse  Peaches  Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck,  was  first,  Mr. 
McLellan  second ;  in  Violette  H&tive,  Mr.  Sawkins  first,  Mr. 
Sage  second,  and  Mr.  Brown  third,  the  fruit  of  all  being  fine ; 
in  Grosse  Mignonne  Mr.  Bobinson,  gardener  to  B.  Benyon, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  was  first,  Mr.  Tilleiy  second. 


In  Nectarin«s  finehr  ripened  Fiimaaton  Orange  came  from 
Mr.  Cross,  and  highlT  ooloored  fruit  from  Mr.  Brown,  who 
was  second;  and  in  Ehroge  Mr.  Cross, and  Mr.  WiUs,  Ooltoa 
Park,  ware  first  with  exoellent  fruit  of  that  variety. 

The  beat  Figs  were  Brown  Turkey  from  Mr.  Bobiason 
and  Mr.  A.  Henderson. 

In  Cherries  Black  Tartarian,  very  fine,  from  Mr.  Tiinier^ 
were  fijrst;  Elton,  from  Mr.  Widdowaon,  seoond;  Blade  Tar- 
tarian^ from  Mr.  Sawkins,  third. 

Strawberries  generally  were  very  good.  In  sinffle  dishes 
Mr.  Widdowson  waa  first  with  Admiral  Dnndaa ;  Mr.  Biidd* 
Cobham  Hall,  seoond  with  Empraas  Eugenie ;  Mr.  KaiU 
third  with  Admiral  Dundas,  one  berry  of  which  was  of  re- 
markable size  and  about  2  oas.  in  weight ;  and  Mr.  Beaal^. 
Twyford  Abbey,  had  an  equal  third  prise  for  Sir  Hanry. 
In  six  dishes  Mr.  Bailey  was  first  with  Filbert  Pine,  Oscar. 
Bicton  Pine  (a  large  white  variety).  Sir  C.  Napier,  Won- 
derful, and  Admiral  I>Qndas,  all  of  which  were  large  and 
fine.    Mr.  Widdowson  was  second,  Mr.  Bndd  third. 

Melons  were  not  numerous.  The  best  Green-fleshed  was 
Oscar,  from  Mr.  Bailey;  and  in  the  Scarlet  Class  Windsor 
Prize,  from  Mr.  Goldsmith,  was  first. 

Of  Miscellaneoua  Ol^ects,  excellent  Barrington  Peaches 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Fetch ;  very  large  and  fine  Bmnswiok 
Figs  by  Mr.  Bobinson ;  Vines  in  pots  by  Messrs.  Lane  aad 
Son  and  Mr.  Standish ;  Orchard-house  trees  in  fine  bearing, 
consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums;  by  Mr.  Coeks, 
Clapham  Park,  and  Messrs.  Lane,  the  latter  also  having  a 
collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Figs,  Slc  ;  Orange 
trees  by  Mr.  Higga,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Barchard;  Straw- 
berries in  pots  l^  Mr.  Turner;  Baspberries  by  Mr.  Toung; 
Higl^ate,  and  Mr.  Sawkins ;  and  good  Grizzly  Frontignas 
Grapes  by  Mr.  Beasley. 

Floral  Coiocittsx,  July  6th. — One  of  the  most  beanti- 
fril  of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  season  was  held  in  the  Socie^s 
Gardens,  South  Kensington,  on  this  day.  The  introduqtioii 
of  prizes  for  oollections  of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  promises  to 
be  a  suooess,  judiging  from  the  several  exoellent  coHeetunifl 
brought  forward  for  competition.  Next  year  we  hope  to  sae 
many  more  exhibitors  in  this  dass.  Several  oertifioatea 
were  awarded  by  the  Sib-Committee  for  examining  new 
plants.  Mr.  Yeitoh,  of  Chelsea,  received  a  first-class  oertifi- 
cate  for  Quercus  sp.  nova,  from  Japan ;  and  a  oommendatioa 
for  linum  Chamissonis.  Messrs.  Iveiy,  Dorking,  had  a  first- 
class  certificate  for  Polypodium  vulgare  pulcherrimum,  and 
Polystichum  acnleatnm  acrodadon.  Messrs.  Jackntaa  and 
Son,  of  Woking,  had  Clematis  vitioella  pallida,  new  in  shade 
of  colour,  pale  pink,  fine  form— eeoond-class  eertifioate; 
and  Clematis  viticelhi  Mooreana^-oommendation.  J.  Daj« 
Esq.,  Tottenham,  sent  Polychilus  cornn-cervi,  a  small-flower- 
ing Orchid,  for  which  he  received  a  commendation.  From 
Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  came  Cypripedium  Hookeri,  OphioglosaDna 
palmatum,  and  Salpichlena  volubilis,  all  of  which  rooeived 
first-class  certificates ;  also,  Pandanus  Blanooi,  which  was 
awarded  a  second-class  certificate.  Mr.  Watson,  St.  Albaaaw 
sent  Astelia  bivittata,  a  graceful  foliaged  plant — commenda- 
tion ;  Meaars.  A.  Henderson,  Gardenia  variegata  floribanda 
—first-class  certificate ;  Mr.  Williams.  Holloway,  Erica  land- 
leyana — ^first-class  certificate;  Dendrobium  Moulmeinense 
— first-class  certificate ;  Beaucamea  species — ^firstKdass  oer- 
tificate;  Nidularia  Innooentii— first-class  certificate.  Mr. 
Boines,  gardener  to  H.  L.  Micholls,  Esq.,  Bowden,  sent  aa 
Ixora,  from  Monlmein,  which  received  a  oommendatioa, 
Anthurium  sp.,  from  the  Sooiety's  (harden  at  Chiswick,  s 
plant  sent  home  by  Mr.  Weir,  had  a  second-class  eertifioate ; 
it  is  a  handsome  Oaladinm-like-foliaged  plant. 

Among  the  fioiists'  fiowers  but  few  certificates  were 
awarded.  Messrs.  Smith,  Dulwich,  sent  seedling  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums  Pactolus,  Model.  Bright  Eye,  Princess  Alioe^ 
Mary  Ann,  in  no  way  improvements  on  older  sorts;  also 
Princess  Msxy,  a  handsome  variegated  seedling,  but  not 
equal  in  foliage  to  many  others.  Mr.  Watson,  St.  Albans^ 
had  Calceolaria  Beauty  of  Herts,  light  orange  brown,  like 
Kentish  Hero,  of  dwaif  habit,  free  flowering,  and  a  nsefol 
bedding  variety — second-class  certificate ;  Calceolaria  Gene- 
ral Tom  Thumb,  very  dwarf,  oompact  habit,  with  smaU 
bright  yellow  fiowers,  very  free  fiowering — ^Uus  also  reoeived 
a  second-class  certificate  as  a  good  variety  for  edging  pur- 
poses.   Mr.  Salter,  Hammersmith,  sent  a  seedling  Scarlet 
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PeUffgoniam  Hr.  Gt.  Natchet^  bright  sculet ;  fine  bold  troBs 
of  go^  oompact  form«  thrown  jrell  aboTO  the  sonate  foliage : 
this  will  make  a  fine  specimen  plant :  it  received  a  second- 
oktfn  certificate.  Scarlet  Felareonium  Omement  de  Massif 
•lao  came  from  ICr.  Salter,  ui  was  an  imported  variety; 
the  flowers  bad  in  form,  bat  novel  in  colonr,  shaded  purple 
and  carmine.  It  was  commended  as  a  decorative  plant  and 
nsefiil  flower  for  hybridising.  If  its  colour  coold  be  secured 
in  a  flower  of  perfect  form  and  good  substance,  which  doubt- 
less will  be  done,  something  beautifiil  and  novel  would  be 
the  result.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  sent  Scarlet 
PeUogonium  Golden  Sceptre,  one  of  the  innumerable  varie- 
ties of  Mrs.  Milford.  Hr.  Wills,  Oulton  Park,  sent  Verbena 
Ariel  and  Verbena  Helena;  Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson,  Wel- 
lington Bead,  Fuchsia  Lucresia  Borgia,  a  large-flowering 
kind  with  expanded  corolla,  light  red  broadly  striped  with 
pnrple,  bright  red  sepal8---firat-clas8  certificate;  Fuchsia 
Sunshine,  crimson  sepals,  with  pale  lavender  corolla ;  Fuchsia 
Don  Giovanni,  pale  crimson  sepals,  with  greyish  expanding 
ooroiQa;  Oberon,  reflexed  crimson  sepus,  dark  corolla; 
Charming,  very  much  resembling  Crinoline;  II  Trovatore, 
white  wa^  sepals,  rosy  corolla  edged  with  carmine;  Ver- 
bena Velvet  Cushion,  noticed  last  week ;  Petunia  Cinderella, 
semi-double  greyish-veined  flower ;  Petunia  Princess  of 
Wales»  semi-double,  pure  white  striped  with  mauve.  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  also  sent  a  collection  of  their  beautifully 
variegated-foliaged  seedlings,  many  of  which  had  been^  seen 
before,  and  received  certificates. 

Mr.  G.  Lowe,  Beeston,  had  a  very  beautiful  collection  of 
cut  Show  and  Fancy  Pansiee;  Mr.  Hally,  Blackheath, 
Scarlet  Pelargonium  Monitor,  of  the  Marbled  section,  with 
zonate  foliaee;  Mr.  Keelor,  two  seedling  Scarlet  Pelargo- 
niums— ^Noble,  a  fine  truss,  with  zonate  foliage,  and  Alba 
fioribunda^  very  similar  to  the  former,  perhsups  more  abund- 
ant in  producing  its  tmases — both  good  flowers,  but  not 
superior  or  equal  to  Madiune  Vaucher  or  Virgo  Marie.  From 
Mr.  Turner,  Slou|^h,  came  Ficotee  Princess  of  Wales,  white 
groond,  light  dehcate  purple  edge,  fine  petals,  a  most  beau- 
tiful variety — ^first-class  certificate ;  and  from  Mr.  Vocknies 
Gloxinia  Princess  Alexandra.  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  sent  seed- 
lix^  Pink  British  Queen ;  seedling  Carnation  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, rose  flake,  coarse  flower;  Pansy  Snowball,  pure 
white,  with  dark  centre,  a  veiy  superior  and  distinct  variety 
— ^first-class  certificate;  Pansy  Yellow  Beauty;  and  Perfect 
Model,  dark  purple.  Among  other  Pansies  in  the  stand  we 
noticed  Bob  as  a  very  fine  flower,  dark  maroon  upper  petals^ 
yellow  ground,  good  eye,  deep  belt,  fine  form ;  and  Hany, 
dark  purple  upper  petals,  white  ground,  good  eye,  belted 
with  purple,  a  veiy  Ane  fiower. 

Fbuit  Cohmittxe  (Gt,  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair). — 
There  were  exhibited  tnree  excellent  bunches  of  the  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch  Grape  from  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith.  This, 
ivhich  has  already  had  a  first-class  certificate  awarded  to  it, 
was  in  excellent  condition,  and,  for  the  produce  of  a  pot 
Vine,  the  bnnches  were  unusually  large,  and  the  fiavour 
exquisite. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  exhibited  a  seedling  Strawberry 
called  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  It  is  not  one  of  those  soft,  pappy. 
Anted,  cockscomb-shaped  sorts,  of  which  we  now  have  so 
many,  but  a  handsome  and  regularly-shaped  ovate  fruit, 
with  a  solid  firm  flesh,  of  a  rich  flavour,  reminding  one  of 
that  of  the  Hautbois.    It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Ward,  of  Oxford,  sent  a  seedling  Strawberry  which 
'  seemed,  from  its  colour,  as  if  it  had  a  dash  of  the  Black 
Strawberry  in  its  breed,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  rich  in 
flavour  to  command  an  award. 

A  Black  Grape  from  Oran  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Cocks,  gaurdener  to  J.  Cundell,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park.  The 
berries  were  rather  large,  and  hammered  in  an  exti-aordinaiy 
-way;  bnt  the  flesh  was  hard,  hollow,  and  flavourless,  as 
many  of  those  African  and  Asian  Grapes  are. 


DxATH  OF  Ms.  Dantbl  Fxbouson. — ^Mr.  Ferguson,  Cu- 
rator of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  Belfast,  died  there  on 
the  6th  instant,  aged  sixty-two.  He  was  a  native  of  Perth- 
shire, and  was  for  a  long  time  foreman  of  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Ghirden^  at  whichploce  he  assisted  in  getting  up 
specimens,  &a,  for  Sir.  Wm.  Hooker's  (then  Dr.  Hooker) 
'  botanical  lectures,  and  on  whose  recommendation  he  was 


appointed  to  the  curatorship  of  the  Belflftst'gazden  twenty- 
ei^t  years  ago.  He  was  weU  known  in  Ireland  as  a  land- 
scape gardener,  and  was  very  much  employed  in  the  north. 
His  decease  wiU  be  heard  with  regret  by  many ;  for  he  was 
not  only  able  in  his  profession,  but  kind,  courteous,  and 
honourable.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Directors  have 
signified  their  intention  of  appointing  as  his  successor  his 
son  Mr.  W.  Hooker  Ferguson;  for  his  successor  has  been 
trained  in  the  gardens  under  his  &ther,  and  is  of  acknow- 
ledged high  attainments,  not  only  as  a  botanist,  but^as  a 
cultivator. 


THE  EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

{Concluded  from  page  6.) 

Heaths  were  in  great  perfection.  Among  them  were 
some  splendid  plants  of  Parmentieri  rosea,  ventricosa  Both- 
welliana^  obbata,  Savilleana,  and  Fairreana.  The  laat-named, 
also  nobllis  and  Paxtoni,  were  very  fine  in  Mr.  Shodes's  col- 
lection, which  took  the  first  prize  in  the  Nurserymen's  Clasa 
for  ten,  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  being  second,  and  Mr.  Baxen- 
dine,  Guildford,  third.  In  the  Amateurs'  Class  for  eif^ht 
Mr.  Peed  was  first,  Mr.  Wheeler  second,  Mr.  Page  third, 
and  extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Chilman  and  Mr.  May. 

Fuchsias. — Of  these  several  collections  were  shown  in 
excellent  condition.  Kose  of  CastiUe,  Lord  Elcho,  Madame 
Comelissen,  Fair  Oriana,  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,  Fairest  of 
the  Fair,  and  Senator  were  the  leading  varieties.  Mr.  Can- 
nell  was  first;  Mr.  Cross,  second;  Mr.  Weston,  third;  Mr. 
Hayes,  fourth. 

Pblasgonittks,  although  less  numerous  than  at  the  pre- 
vious Show,  and  not  equal  in  size  and  profusion  of  bloom  to 
the  enormous  plants  then  exhibited,  were,  nevertheless,  very 
good,  especially  those  from  Messrs.  Dobson,  Mr.  Fraser,  and 
Mr.  Bailey.  Queen  of  Whites,  white  spotted  with  carmine, 
was  very  attractive;  Lord  Clyde  and  Conflagration  were 
very  striking  from  their  rich  glowing  colour.  Of  Desdemonay 
Etna,  and  Sir  Colin  CampbeU  splendid  plants  were  shown; 
Sanspareil,  Perdita,  Illuminator,  and  Empress  Eugenie  being 
also  fine.  For  twelve  (Nurserymen),  Messrs.  Dobson  ana 
Sons  were  first,  Mr.  Fntser  second ;  for  ten,  Mr.  Bailey  first, 
Mr.  Wiggins  second;  for  plants  of  large  size,  Mr.  Bailey 
first. 

There  was  in  addition  a  class  for  new  Pelargoniums  sent 
out  in  18G1  and  1862.  In  this  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Bailey  for  Beacon,  Pericles,  Begina  formosa.  Land- 
seer,  EoyaJty,  and  Eoyal  Alberu ;  and  Mr.  Eraser  took  the 
second.  But  the  best  collection  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 
was  that  sent  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Isleworth,  but  which  was 
disqualified  for  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  there 
being  varieties  more  recent  than  the  years  named.  They 
consisted  of  Eurydiee,  white,  with  deep  crimson  upper  petal 
and  light  edge;  Eoyal  Albert,  rose,  white  centre,  large 
dark  blotch;  Paris,  rosy  pink,  maroon  top;  Diana;  Maid  of 
Honour,  a  very  pleasing  lilac ;  and  Eeg^a  formosa. 

In  Fancies,  Mr.  Eraser  was  first  in  the  Nurserymen's  Class ; 
and  Mr.  Bailey  first,  and  Mr.  Shrimpton  second,  in  that  for 
Amateurs.  Cloth  of  Silver  and  Delicatum  among  light 
varieties  were  very  beautiful  and  in  profuse  bloom;  EUen 
Beck,  Eoi  des  Fantaisies,  Princess  Royal,  Sarah  Turner,  and 
Lady  Craven  were  also  sent  in  fine  condition. 

Of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  largo  plants  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Catlin,  Pettit,  Duke,  and  Windsor,  who  each  received 
prizes  m  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Some  of  the 
plants,  however,  had  their  trusses  tic*!  down  in  a  very  ob- 
jectionable manner.  Of  the  varieties  abown.  Vivid  was  per- 
fectly dazzling ;  David  Manning  had  large  bright  fiowers ; 
Madame  Vaucher,  though  not  in  full  bloom,  was  evidently 
the  best  of  the  whites. 

Cut  Flowbbs,  consisting  of  Hoses,  Pinks,  and  Pansies, 
were  numerously  exliibited.  The  former  consisted  of  the 
same  varieties  as  shown  at  Kensington  on  the  previous 
Wednesday,  and  it  would  be  useless  repetition  to  record  the 
names  of  the  best.  For  fifty,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Mr. 
Turner  had  first  prizes,  Mr.  Cant  was  second,  Mr.  Eraser 
third;  for  twenty-five,  Mr.  Inele  first,  Mr.  Exell  second; 
Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Samsden,  third ;  for  twen^- 
four,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  first,  Mr.  Turner  second,  Mr. 
Cant  third.  Of  Pinks  several  very  fine  stands  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Hooper  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  HalL     Car- 
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nations  and  Piootees  were  also  shown  in  fine  condition  by 
Mr.  Tomer;  cut  Pelar^nioms  by  the  same;  Pansies  by 
Messrs.  Downie  k  Laird,  and  Hooper;  and  Sweet  Williams 
by  Mr.  Hally,  Blackheatb. 

New  Plants. — ^Many  of  those  exhibited  have  already  been 
frequently  noticed  in  these  pages,  and  it  is,  therefore,  on- 
necessary  to  repeat  their  names.  The  beautiful  white- 
flowered  Lapageria  alba,  however,  which  came  from  Messrs. 
Veitch,  and  Liliom  auratum  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
noticed. Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  was  awarded  first-class 
certificates  for  Beaucarnea  sp.,  for  a  HemerocaUis  with  dis- 
tinctly white-striped  leaves,  and  for  a  Yucca  having  thread- 
lijce  appendages  at  the  margin  of  the  leaves.  A  second- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  to  the  same  exhibitor  for  a 
variety  of  Mimulus  cupreus  with  the  leaves  much  variegated 
with  white.  Mr.  Bull  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  the 
magnificent  and  scarce  new  Araucaria  Bulei,  which  was 
shown  along  with  one  of  its  long  cones;  also,  for  Canna 
nigricans  with  dark  red  leaves  ;  for  Salpichlssna  volubilis,  a 
Fem  of  twining  growth ;  and  for  Oeonoma  Ghiesbreghtii, 
noticed  last  week.  Second-class  certificates  were  g^ven  to 
Mr.  Bull  for  Pteris  albo-lineata  angusta,  with  narrow  fronds 
having  the  central  portion  white ;  for  Peperomia  arifolia  with 
prettily  variegated  deep  green  and  white  leaves ;  and  for 
Pandanus  BlumeL 

Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  again  exhibited  their  new  Lobelias, 
of  which  compacta  was  the  best  for  dwarf  edgings,  having 
at  the  same  time  large  flowers ;  and  Gbrdoniana  superba, 
azure  blue  with  a  white  eye  was  a  very  fine  kind  of  taller 
growth. 

Dendrochilum  filiforme,  an  Orchid  with  long  racemes  of 
small  greenish  yellow  flowers  more  curious  than  beautiful, 
came  from  Mr.  Lawrence,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Famham  Castle ;  and  a  brilliant  variety  of  Disa 
grandiflora,  called  superba,  from  Mr.  Watson,  gurdener  to 
C.  Leach,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park. 

Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  had  first-class  certificates  for 
two  very  fine  new  Heaths,  one  of  which  was  csJled  Lind- 
leyana,  the  other  venosa ;  and  a  similar  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  A.  Henderson  for  Gardenia  florida  variegata,  the 
leaves  much  variegated  with  yellow ;  also  for  a  variegated 
form  of  Bhyncospermum  jasminoides.  Bose  Dr.  Lindley 
from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  a  shaded  dark  crimson  and  very  fine, 
had  a  first-class  certificate.  Amy  Hogg,  a  beautiful  rosy 
purple  approaching  magenta,  and  others  of  the  late  Mr. 
Beaton's  Geraniums  already  noticed  at  page  4,  came  from 
the  same  gentleman.  Scarlet  Pelargonium  The  Clipper  and 
Calceolaria  Charmer  from  Mr.  Bull ;  Verbena  Velvet  Cushion 
from  Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson,  and  Clematis  lanuginosa 
varieties  from  Mr.  Townsend,  of  which  an  account  was  given 
at  the  same  page,  were  again  exhibited.  Scarlet  Verbena 
Earl  of  Aylcsford  from  Mr.  Perkins  of  Coventry,  with  a 
large  truss  and  flowers,  had  a  first-class  certificate.  Messrs. 
E.G.Henderson  had  a  like  award  for  Fuchsia  Lucrezia  Borgia 
with  enormous  flowers,  the  sepals  reflexed  and  fine  crimson 
scarlet,  the  corolla  violet  and  scarlet  mixed;  Mr.  Holland 
for  Petunia  striata  perfecta,  a  charming  rose-and-white- 
striped  variety;  and  Messrs.  Ivery  for  Polystichum  acule- 
atum  acrocladon.  Beauty  of  Herts  Calceolaria  from  Mr. 
Watson,  St.  Albans,  a  free-flowerincr  orange  and  brown  sort, 
appeared  likely  to  be  useful  for  bedding  purposes. 


The  show  of  Fruit  was  excellent,  but  more  limited  in 
extent  than  one  would  have  expected  at  this  season.  Good 
collections  were  shown  by  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trentham; 
Mr.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot  at  i^ugeley;  and 
Mr.  Lynn,  Hedsor,  who  received  prizes  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named.  Mr.  Henderson's,  which  was  far  the  best, 
consisted  of  Queen,  Enville,  and  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne 
Pines;  three  Melons;  Chaptal,  Muscat,  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes;  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  Figs,  and 
Strawberries. 

Pinks  were  not  numerous.  Mr.  Bailey,  Shardeloes,  had 
two  very  fine  Providences,  and  the  same  number  of  Envilles ; 
Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  C.  Bailoy,  Esq.,  Aberaman,  a  Pro- 
vidence of  9  lbs.  10  OZ8.,  and  Queens  of  5  lbs.  4  ozs.  and 
4  lbs.  4  ozs. ;  and  Mr.  A.  Henderson  an  Enville  of  7  lbs. 
The  largest  Providence,  however,  was  one  from  Mr.  Bailey, 
weighing  12|^  lbs. ;  another  from  Mr.  Hannan,  gardener  to 


B.  T.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Cyfarthfk  Castle,  and  from  a  sncker 
only  twenty-one  months  old,  was  7\  lbs.  A  Prickly  Cayenne 
from  Mr.  Brown,  gardente  to  Sir  C.  Knightley,  Bart.,  waa 
6  lbs.;  and  of  Queens  excellent  fruit  were  shown  by  Mr. 
CawkeU,  Mr.  Chitty,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Godfrey.  The 
wizes  awarded  were : — For  collections,  Mr.  Bailey  first,  Mr. 
Young  second,  Mr.  A.  Henderson  third ;  for  Providence,  Mr. 
Bailey  first,  Mr.  Hannan  second ;  for  Queens,  Mr.  CawkeU 
first,  Mr.  Chitly,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Godfrey  second ;  for 
any  other  variety,  Mr.  Brown  first,  Mr.  A.  Henderson  seoond* 
'Or.  Budd  and  Mr.  Gardiner  third. 

Grapjbs.— -In  three  dishes  Mr.  Meredith  was  first  with 
Trentham  Black,  Victoria  Hamburgh,  and  Black  Hamburgh* 
very  fine;  Mr.  M.  Henderson,  Cole  Orton  Hall,  was  second 
with  excellent  Black  Hamburghs  and  Muscats;  and  Mr. 
Embrey  third  with  Canon  Hall,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Black  Hamburgh ;  a  similar  award  being  made  to  Mr. 
Peachey  for  Black  Hamburgh,  Golden  Hamburgh,  and 
Grizzly  Frontignan.  The  next  class,  for  baskets  of  any  kind, 
was  a  8omew£fct  unfortunate  one,  as  it  involved  the  com- 
parison of  such  dissimilar  Grapes  as  Black  Hamburghs  and 
Muscats.  The  latter,  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  with  large  ber- 
ries and  in  good  condition  as  regards  ripeness,  earned  off 
the  first  prize;  Black  Hamburghs  from  Mr.  Meredith* 
black  as  sloes  and  very  fine,  takmg  the  second;  and  the 
same  kind  from  Mr.  M.  Henderson  had  a  similar  award. 
Black  Hamburghs  were  almost  without  exception  fine.  Mr. 
Sawkins,  gardener  to  G.  Brassey,  Esq.,  Bramfield,  was  firsts 
Mr.  Meremth  second ;  the  former  being,  we  understand,  the 
heavier  bunches,  whilst  those  from  Mr.  Meredith  were  the  best 
coloured.  Opinions  were  much  divided  as  to  the  respective 
claim  of  these  two  exhibitions  to  hold  the  first  position. 
Third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hyde,  M.  Henderson, 
and  A.  Henderson.  Of  Black  Prince,  of  course,  there  was  no 
exhibition  to  compare  with  Mr.  Hill's  ma^ifioent  bunches, 
of  which  special  mention  was  made  last  week ;  an  error, 
however,  crept  in  as  regards  the  weight  of  the  largest  threes 
which  should  have  been  13  lbs.  1  oz.,  or  9  ozs.  less  than 
formerly  stated.  They  were  the  produce  of  a  Black  Prince 
grafted,  we  believe,  on  a  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Pottle 
was  second,  Mr.  Goldsmith  third.  In  Muscats  Mr.  Turner 
was  first  with  excellent  bunches,  Mr.  Embrey  and  Mr.  Sage 
second,  and  Mr.  M.  Henderson  third.  Li  the  Any  variety 
Class,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  shown  by  Mr.  Hill,  was  first,  the 
three  bunches  weighing  6  lbs.  3  oss.,  and  a  second  lot  was  6 lbs. 
These  were  much  admired.  Golden  Hamburgh,  very  fin^, 
from  Mr.  C.  Smith,  Norwood,  was  second;  and  the  same 
kind  was  also  shown  very  well  by  Mr.  Hyde.  Duchess  of 
Bucclench  from  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  df  Dalkeith,  attracted 
much  attention ;  the  three  bunches  were  from  a  pot  Viiie» 
and  weighed  3}  lbs.  The  other  varieties  exhibited  were 
Grizzly  Frontignan,  Trebbiano,  and  Foster^s  Seedling,  manj 
of  them  unripe. 

Mblons. — Golden  Perfection,  Bromham  HaU,  Beechwood* 
Orion,  and  Hybrid  Cashmere  were  the  chief  Green-fleshed 
kinds,  and  Scarlet  Gem  the  best  of  the  Scarlet-fieshed  classes. 
Mr.  Gadd  was  first  in  both  classes,  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr. 
A.  Henderson  taking  second  prizes. 

Pbachss  and  NscTABims  comprised  fine  fruit  of  Groase 
Mignonne,  Violette  HAtive,  Early  Newington,  Boyal  Char- 
lotte, and  Noblesse  Peaches,  and  Downton  and  Elrnge  Nec- 
tarines. First  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bawbone, 
Sawkins,  and  Ford;  second  prizes  to  Messrs.  Hill,  Holder^ 
and  Miller. 

Chssbibs. — Black  Tartarian  from  Mr.  Turner,  very  large 
and  fine,  took  the  first  prize  in  the  Black  Class ;  the  same 
kind  from  Mr.  Beck,  gfurdener  to  Lord  Broughton,  being 
second.  Ma^  Duke  was  shown  by  Mr.  Meredith,  i^ighf  8 
Early  Black  by  Messrs.  Lane.  Mr.  Enstone  and  Mr.  Tuner 
were  first  and  second  in  the  White  Class,  both  with  Elton. 

Stbawbxbsibs.— The  kinds  exhibited  chiefly  consisted  of 
Admiral  Dundas,  Oscar,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Sir  Harry,  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  British  Queen,  all  of  which  were  fine.  Mr. 
Turner  had  Sir  Joseph  Pazton,  which  has  already  been 
noticed  in  these  columns.  It  is  large  and  of  handsome 
form,  less  irregular  in  outline  than  most  large  kinds,  in 
colour  dark  red,  and  it  has  a  slight  Hautbois  flavour.  It 
has.  moreover,  the  merit  of  ripening  at  the  same  time  as 
Keens'  Seedling.  Mr.  Bailey  had  the  first  prizes  the  second 
going  to  Mr.  Lydiard. 
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JCiscxLLAKSous. — Some  good  Figs,  ohiefiy  Brown  Tarkoy* 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr- 
Pottle;  Baspberries  by  Mr.  Young,  Strawberries  in  pots  by 
Mr.  Tomer,  Vines  in  pots  bearing  fine  bunches  by  Messrs. 
liflxie  and  Standish,  and  orohard-house  trees  by  the  former 
and  Mr.  Fraeer,  Lea  Bridge.  The  Coooa-nut  from  Syon  was 
^gain  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  and  a  cluster  of  Musa 
Cavendishii  by  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to  J.  Hinds,  Esq.,  Byfleet, 
whose  success  in  cultivating  this  Banana  was  specially 
ullnded  to  in  No.  144. 


,  BIBMINGHAM  EOSE  SHOW.— July  7  and  8. 

Ths  third  annual  Exhibition  of  Boses  was  held  on  the 
above  days  in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham.  It  so  happened 
that  the  second  Exhibition  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  So- 
ciety fe^  on  the  7th ;  but  whether  this  m^e  any  difference 
as  regards  the  number  of  visitors  I  can  by  no  means  state 
positively.  The  day  was  fine  but  not  hot — ^indeed  such  a 
oay  as  is  most  suitable  for  a  flower  show,  so  that  visitors 
could  ezgoy  both  the  Bose  Show  in  the  Town  Hall  and  the 
ether  in  the  Society's  gardens.  If  the  two  Shows  falling  on 
the  same  day  made  no  difference  in  the  number  of  visitors, 
it  certainly  did  in  that  of  plants ;  for  Boses,  however  they 
may  be  prized  as  flowers,  do  not  fill  a  laige  hall  without  &n 
intermixture  of  foliage.  This  was  not  wanting,  but  more 
plants  would  have  been  better.  The  orchestra  was  nicely 
decorated  with  an  intermixture  of  fine-foliaged  and  flowering 
plants,  which  looked  exceedingly  well,  the  effect  being  en- 
hanced by  a  tempongry  fountain. 

The  Boses  were  very  fine,  and  made  a  grand  display,  both 
in  the  body  of  the  hall  and  also  in  the  galleries,  the  whole 
being  differently  arranged  from  last  year,  so  as  to  allow  more 
room  for  the  visitors.  Altogether  the  arrangement  was  veiy 
good,  both  in  the  disxKwal  of  the  blooms  and  plants,  and  in 
that  of  the  various  gardening  implements,  &c.,  exhibited. 

Though  I  believe  the  Boses  were  as  numerous  as  last  year, 
er  nearly  so,  I  missed  several  of  the  larger  exhibitors,  and 
some  of  the  smaJler  ones  also.  The  Show  was,  however,  a 
Tery  good  one,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  success. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded : — 

No.  1.  Ninety-six  varieties,  three  trusses. — First,  Messrs. 
Paul  k  Son,  Chcshunt.  This  collection  contained  some  of 
the  very  finest  blooms,  and  was  exceedingly  fresh,  although, 
probably,  too  fuUy  blown  for  a  two-days  show.  I  noted  the 
names  of  some  of  the  best,  but  I  do\not  think  it  would 
interest  the  ecnerality  of  readers  to  give  them.  Mr.  J. 
Keynes,  of  SaUsbuiy,  was  second,  his  collection  very  closely 
following  that  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  The  flowers  were 
mostly  very  brilliant  in  coloui-,  and  sustained  the  character 
of  the  grower. 

No.  2.  Forty-eight  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each.— First 
in  this  class  was  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  with  a  most 
splendid  collection,  the  blooms  being  full  and  generally 
well  formed,  besides  being  very  brilliant,  although  placed 
within  the  shade  of  the  front  gallery.  Second  in  this  class 
OKme  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  and  third  Mr.  Keynes,  both  with 
▼ery  good  collections. 

No.  3.  Twenty-four  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each.— First, 
Mr.  Cant ;  second,  Mr.  Keynes ;  third,  Mr.  Batley,  of  Bugby ; 
lourth,  Mr.  Davies,  of  Newbury. 

.  No.  4.  Twenty-four  varieties,  single  trusses.— First,  Mr. 
Treen,  Bugby ;  seoond,  Mr.  Batley ;  third,  Mr.  Vertigans,  of 
Edgbaston. 

No.  5.  Twelve  varieties,  three  trusses.— Fh-st,  Mr.  Treen  j 
second,  Mr.  Batley;  third,  Mr.  Vertigans. 

No.  6  (Amateurs).  Forl^-eight  varieties,  single  trusses. — 
First,  Mr.  S.  Evans,  Arbury ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Perry,  Castle 
Bromwich.  No.  7.  Twenty-four  varieties,  single  trusses. 
First,  Mr.  E.  Stuart^  Leicester;  second,  Mr.  Evans;  equal 
third,  Mr.  Sage,  Atherstone,  and  Mr.  Perry.  No.  8.  Eighteen 
varieties,  single  trusses.  First,  Mr.  S.  EvanS;  second,  Mr. 
Bzown,  Ehnden  Hall ;  third,  Mr.  Hunt ;  fourth,  Mr.  Garnet, 
Moor  Hall.  No.  9.  Twelve  varieties,  single  ti-nsses.  First, 
Jfo.  Sage ;  second,  Mr.  Stuart ;  third,  Mr.  C.  E.  West,  Suther- 
wotth.  No.  10,  Twenty-f6ur  varieties,  single  trusses.  Fhrst, 
Mr.  W.  Brown;  second,  Mr.  Perry;  eqnafthird,  Mr.  Garnet 
and  Mr.  Smythe,  SoHhnU.  No.  11.  Twelve  varieties,  single 
troMM.  Fhrst,  Mr.  W.  Brown ;  second,  Mr.  Wright,  Peny 
Bv;  third,  Mr.  Smythe;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Peny. 


No.  12.  Six  varieties,  single  trasses. — ^In  this  dass  the 
exhibitcrs  are  limited  to  such  as  grow  their  Boses  within 
three  mUee  of  what  is  considered  the  centre  of  smoky  Bir- 
mingham. Last  year  there  was  not  one  entry,  but  thist 
season  there  were  several,  and  the  trusses  exhibited  were 
no  discredit  to  the  growers.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  Lowe,  Edgbaston ;  the  second  to  Mr.  E.  Sansome ; 
the  third  to  Mr.  nragge,  Edgbaston;  and  the  fourth  to 
Mr.  E.  Sturge. 

In  No.  13,  New  Boses  of  1862, 1863,  or  1864,  twenty-four 
blooms,  Mr.  J.  Keynes  was  first.  His  collection  contained 
splendid  blooms  of  John  Hopper  and  Baron  Bothschild. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  B.  Cant  for  a  very  nice  coU 
lection.  The  third  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  whose  collection 
contained  very  fine  blooms  of  Paul  DelameUleray,  Jean 
Goiyon,  Madame  Soupert,  and  Professor  Koch.  The  fourth 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Batley,  who  had  Clement  Marot, 
very  good. 

In  No.  14,  the  best  New  Bose  of  1862,  1863,  and  1864, 
Mr.  Keynes  was  first  with  Madame  Charles  Wood,  and 
second  with  Charles  Lefebvre ;  Mr.  Cant  second  with  John 
Hopper ;  Messrs.  Paul  k  Sons  fourth  with  Lord  Clyde  and 
Mareohal  Yaillant. 

No.  15.  Best  Design,  Basket,  or  Vase  of  Bo^os  and  Bose 
Foliage. — First,  Mr.  Vertigans;  second,  Mr. Evans,  Arbury; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Cole,  Birohfield.  No.  16,  Best  Design  for 
Dinner  Table  Decoration,  Flowers  to  be  Boses  with  other 
Foliage. — First,  Mr.  Vertigans ;  second,  Mr.  Brewer,  Isling'* 
ton,  Birmingham ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Cole.  No.  17,  Best  Bouquet 
of  Boses  and  Bose  Foliage. — First,  Mr.  Vertigans ;  seoond, 
Mr.  Cole;  third,  Mr.  Treen;  fourth,  Mrs.  Sandford,  Chop* 
stowe. 

The  above  ore  all  the  prizes;  but  there  were  contributions 
in  the  way  of  plants  and  fiowers,  particularly  a  stand  of 
Verbenas  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Perry.  There  were  also  stands  of 
Boses  which  were  not  for  competition;  one  row  of  boxes 
fi'om  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  containing  several  hundred  blooms, 
and  most  of  them  very  fine. — ^F.  Chzttt. 


NEW  FEUITS. 

This  morning  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  you 
another  small  case  containing  two  varieties  of  Cherries 
and  six  of  Currants.  The  Cherry  No.  64  is  Montmorency  h 
long^e  queue  (cultivated  among  us  under  the  name  of  Cerise 
Orange*),  and  the  other  is  De  Jonghe's  Transparent.  The 
latter  was  raised  from  seed  in  1844,  and  produced  fruit  for 
the  first  time  in  1852  or  1853.  The  tree  is  of  very  moderate 
growth  and  great  fertility,  a  point  which  one  feels  the  dis- 
advantage of  when  strong  shoots  are  required  to  supply 
buds  for  budding.  Since  1854  I  have  tried  it  in  every  way, 
and  I  have  found  in  the  last  experiments  that  the  variety 
succeeds  best  grafted  as  a  half  standard  or  full  standard  on  the 
Bed  Gean.  It  is  less  at  home  on  the  Black  Gean,  and  much 
more  still  on  the  Mahaleb.  Planted  en  cordon  o&ligtie  against 
a  wall  or  espalier,  leaving  the  stem  to  develope  itself  at 
leisure,  but  taking  care  to  pinch  the  laterals,  tl^re  will  be, 
in  the  second  year,  all  along  the  stem,  fruit  double  the  size 
of  the  specimens  I  send  in  the  case.  As  you  see  it  the  fruit 
is  of  very  good  quality. 

When  the  tree  first  bore  fruit,  after  having  examined  and 
tasted  it,  I  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Transparent,"  and,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  varieties  bearing  this  name,  I  added 
my  own  as  raiser  of  the  variety.  This  denomination  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  system  of  Baron  Truchsess,  now  generally 
admitted  in  the  science  of  pomology.  It  is  also  under  this 
name  that  I  have  furnished  many  plants  of  it  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Bivers,  and  you  have  described  itt  from  fruit  received  from 
that  gentleman,  without  at  all  indicating  its  origin.— J.  Da 
JoMOHX,  BruMelff,  July  6th, 

[D«  JoNGHx's  TsAKSPASsiTT  Chbbbt. — ^Wc  canuot  speak 
too  highly  of  this  delicious  Cherry,  which  in  size  equals  the 
May  Duke ;  the  skin  is  thin  and  transparent,  showing  the 
texture  of  the  flesh  through  it,  and  is  of  a  pale  red  colour. 
It  is  sweet  and  richly  flavoured. 

BsD  CuABANTS.— No.  6  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  pro- 

•  TbU  ii  «  Terr  diaUnet  Chcnj  from  oor  Keiidah,  with  whioh  it  b  nsde 
■TDoojiiMNu  in  the  Hortlcultanu  ^ooietf*t  C»caloca6. 
t  JOOSSAL  or  BOMIOVLTOaB,  Tol.  IV.,  ]MC«  4ft. 
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Aieet  good-nsed  btrneheB,  bearing  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
liemee  on  each.  G  tie  ooUyor  is  of  a  fine  brilliant  red,  and 
the  flayonr  much  ]'0s  add  than  that  of  the  Bed  Dntoh 
Cmrrant  grown  in  ^  his  oonntzy.  No.  6.  In  thia  we  do  not 
distingDiah  any  thin;:  different  iVom  the  Bed  Dntoh,  and  it  ia 
Inferior  to  the  Losj^-hnBched  Bed.  No.  7  prodaoea  ahorter 
bonchea  than  either  of  the  abore,  and  ia  poaaeaaed  of  a  mild 
aeidity.  It  ia  not,  however,  an  improvement  on  eiiating 
Tarieties,  except  in  that  reapeot,  for  it  ia  much  leae  aoid  than 
even  Knight's  Sweet  Bed.  No.  8  ia  too  mnoh  like  Bed  Dutch 
in  erery  reapect. 

Whits  CT7RBA.irT8. — ^No.  85  appears  to  be  a  yetj  Ute 
variety,  comparing  it  with  the  fruit  of  the  following,  whidh  ia 
dead  ripe  while  the  former  ia  quite  hard  and  green.  No.  88 
iq>peBr8  to  be  a  great  bearer,  but  in  the  bunchea  and  berriea 
it  18  not  superior  to  existing  varieties.] 


THE  GABDENEES*  BOYAL  BENETOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  excellent  Society  was 
held  on  Friday.  July  the  8th.  The  Bight  Hon.  Charles 
Lawson,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  presided,  supported 
by  B.  Wrench,  Esq.,  J.  A.  Henderson,  Esq.,  J.  Lee,  Esq., 
J.  Yeitch,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Addiscott,  B&mes,  J.  Bolton, 
J.  Bruce,  J.  Cutbush,  &c. 

The  LoED  Provost  said — ^I  beg  now  to  propose  the  health 
of  "Her  Most  Gracious  Mi^jesty  the  Queen.  Although  I 
have  never  had  the  honour  to  propose  this  toaat  in  London, 
I  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  greeted  with  the  same  heairty 
Ipyal  reception  which  it  never  foils  to  call  forth  in  the  north, 
and  everywhere  throughout  the  British  dominions.  We  axe 
a  loyal  people,  and  wUl  alw^s  respect  and  pay  homage  to 
our  Sovereign.  But  Queen  victoria  possesses,  and  deserves 
to  possess,  more  than  mere  homage  and  respect.  She  has 
gamed  the  love  and  confidence  of  her  people;  and  well  she 
may,  for  her  whole  life  has  been  adorned  by  the  unaffected 
display  of  virtues,  never  more  brilliant  than  when  they 
grace  the  exalted  and  illustrious  position  which  Her  Majesty 
occupies.  The  Queen  has  earned  a  great  and  a  good  name 
in  history,  and  I  trust  sho  may  be  long  spared  to  us. 

The  LoBD  Pbovost  said--Our  next  toast  is  to  "The 
health  of  their  Boyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Boyal  Family." 
Ttom  what  little  I  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  of  the 
Boyal  Family,  and  from  a  great  deal  I  have  heard,  there  are 
few  families  owe  more  to  the  care  and  anxiety  which  their 
parents  have  bestowed  upon  their  early  training,  and  few 
parents  have  ever  had  more  teachable,  well-disposed,  and 
noble-minded  children.  I  believe  there  is  but  one  feeling 
In  the  country  regarding  the  Boyal  Family,  and  that  is,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  fur  Princess,  and  every  individual 
member  of  that  illustrious  circle,  are  conducting  themselves 
with  a  propriety  and  a  gprace  which  reflects  the  highest 
honour  upoa  themselves,  and,  I  may  almost  say,  if  possible 
adds  to  the  brilliancy  of  that  lustre  which  their  Boyal  parent 
has  shed  over  the  British  Court  [loud  cheers]. 

The  Loan  Paovosr — I  have  now  the  honour  to  propose 
the  health  of  those  services  which  have  for  centuries 
guarded  the  freedom  and  the  honour  of  our  flag.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  we  should  desire  to  see  our  Navy  and 
our  Army  in  good  discipline  and  ready  for  work,  in  my 
opinion  we  should  desire  to  see  that  now.  For  some  time 
past  those  doods  which  have  been  gathering  round  the 
political  horizon  of  Europe  have  been  creeping  on  towards 
us,  and  darkening  as  they  crept.  Whatever  may  be  the 
lesidt  of  the  excited  state  of  feeling  abroad,  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  but,  come  what  may,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  as 
brave  and  daring  as  they  ever  were ;  and  if  circumstances 
compel  us  to  assert  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  British 
flag,  woe  betide  the  foe  that  may  have  the  temerity  to 
question  our  doings.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  our  Volunteers 
are  still  keeping  up  their  numbers,  and  are  still  maintaining 
tiieir  efficiency  in  drill  and  rifle  exercise.  They  may  yet  be 
called  upon  to  guard  our  shores,  and  I  know  they  will  do  it 
welL  I  beg  to  propose  the  health  of  those  aervicea  [tre- 
mendous cheering]. 

^  The  LOKD  Pbovost— I  have  now  the  honour  to  propoae 
what  on  the  present  occasion  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 


important  toaat  of  the  eveniaf':  "fiNieoeaa  tad  Ihroipwily 
to  the  Gardenenr  IBLopl  Benevolent  Inatitutiott."  It  m, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  featarea  of  this  country;  that 
private  generodty  and  the  kind  IMing  of  the  prosperous 
perform  those  obVgatioiia  whidi  the  fortunate  owe  to  th# 
unfortunate,  which  in  aome  oountriea  are  diadharged  hj  th* 
Government,  and  in  othera  left  undiecharged  altogether* 
Now,  in  Great  Britain  the  number  of  benevolent  iastite- 
tiona  is  moat  amaring,  and  th^  form  in  my  humble  opinidn 
no  unworthy  monument  in  honour  of  the  pubHo  aense.oC 
duty  which  beate  nowhere  atronger  than  in  a  Britiah  heart. 
Amid  all  the  benevolent  institutions  in  the  oountiy,  I  do 
think  it  ia  but  fair  that  one  ahould  be  devoted  to  i 
for  I  do  not  know  that  a  more  deserving,  a  morel 
ing,  or  a  more  useful  dasa  of  men  exiat  than  they ;  and  i 
than  this,  their  profeasion  is  peooliarly  oaloolated  to  excite 
our  itympathy  for  them  in  the  daya  of  their  adversity.  We 
have  undoubted  teatimony  that  the  gardener'a  is  the  SKMifc 
ancient  profeaaion  of  all;  and  it  has  often  oeenrred  to  Me 
that  the  employment  of  gardening  ia  the  most  innoeent; 
and  productive  of  the  most  happiness  and  pleasure.  In  e 
perfect  state  of  things  one  can  almost  imagine  all  kindt  of 
profeaaiona  being  done  away ;  indeed,  thinpfs  would  be  a^« 
thing  but  perfect  if  certain  learned  prafeeaionfl  oontiaQed  to 
exist;  but  the  tending  to  all  the  beauties  of  the  floral  ovee- 
tion  and  the  caring  for  the  rich  variety  of  fruits  with  whiek 
Providence  has  ao  bountifully  endowed  this  earth,  lummiOf 
appeara  to  me  to  be  compatible  with  an  exiatenoe  aa  petisoi 
as  we  can  imagine  it  to  be.  In  that  perfect  atate  of  thoM 
gardening  would  be  a  paatime,  and  gardeners,  piobahm 
something  like  angds ;  but  at  present  they  are  only  haxd- 
working  men,  and  th^  have  to  go  throngh  mnch  toil  to  rap- 
port wives  and  children,  and  vmbmppl^  it  not  nnfireqneDtqr 
happens,  that  in  old  age  the  poor  man  who  haa  been  the  wie— 
of  adminiatering  ao  much  comfort  to  hia  fellow  creatures*  who 
has,  no  doubt,  affain  and  again  adorned  our  tables  with 
flowem,  and  servd  us  with  the  choicest  frruta ;  who,  in  flMt, 
haa  done  hia  little  to  help  in  reatoring  the  earth  to  ita  ntia* 
tine  beauty  from  which  it  haa  so  lamentably  lUlen, — ^I  n^ 
it  often  happens  that  this  quiet,  hardworking  adminiaterer 
to  our  joy  and  comfort,  ia  overtaken  by  the  hand  of  mia* 
fortune,  lua  age  embittered  by  aickneaa,  and  noUiing  to  look 
to  but  the  kmdneaa  of  those  who  are  unwilling  U>  see  aa 
honest,  good  man  go  without  a  helping  hand  when  he  needs 
one.  Happily  this  Institution  exiata,  and  we  now  celebrate  ita 
2l8t  anmveraary.  I  am  sure  the  history  of  the  Inatitntioa 
is  well  known  to  most  of  those  friends  I  see  around  me;  hoi 
as  some  strangers  have  honoured  us  with  their  oompaoj,  I 
think  I  may  m  forgiven  if  I  aay  a  few  worda  aa  to  ita  pro* 
gpress : — ^During  the  early  yearn  of  the  Inatitution  little  or 
no  good  waa  effected,  but  in  1843  aome  beneficial  cbanmi  in 
the  management  were  introduced;  it  received  the  Soyal 
patronage  in  1861,  and  has  g^radually  progressed  in  uaeftil- 
ness,  affording  annuities  to  deserving  applicanta  above  aiztlf 
years  of  age ;  of  JB16  and  Jei2  to  men  and  widowa  reapeo* 
tively ;  giving  always  a  preference  to  subscribers,  wfaidi  has 
been  found  to  encourage  habits  of  prudence  and  eoonony 
through  life.  At  this  moment  there  are  fifty-five  persona 
preserved  from  the  evils  of  poverty  and  aickneaa  ^7  thia 
Inatitution.  It  is  entirely  supported  by  annual 
tions,  collection  at  the  anniversary  dinner,  and  the  div 
on  jeSSOO  funded  stock.  Hy  friends  Mr.  Wrench  and  Vr. 
Cutler  kindly  consent  to  continue  their  servioea  aa  Treaanrsr 
and  Secretaj^ ;  and  of  the  twenty-four  membera  forming  tiM 
Committee  of  Management,  one>third  of  that  number  are 
always  practical  gardenera.  Kow,  I  hope  no  one  will  eateemifc 
a  fault  on  my  part  when  I  aay,  if  all  the  weU-to-do  gardsswra 
were  to  come  honourably  forward  and  subscribe  their  mite 
towards  an  inatitution  eminently  their  own,  they  would  on^ 
be  doing  by  their  less  fortunate  brethren  what  reaaon,  or- 
dinary Idndness,  and  duty  should  prompt  them  to  do.  I  hop* 
that  all  our  landed  gentry  will  conaent  to  beoome  aubaoribM 
to  thia  Society— -every  one  ahould,  indeed,  who  ei^oja  ~ 
luxury  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  ladies,  eq 
ally,  ought  to  think  of  the  poor  gardenera,  whoae  handa  1 
reared  tiie  flowers  which  give  them  so  much  pleasure^  t 
enhance  so  beautiftilly  their  charots ;  but  with  tiie  garden 
it  is  a  positive  obligation,  and  I  trust  that  ere  lon^  sash  trill 
be  the  success  of  the  Gaidener'a  Boyal  Benevolent  TnaJHre^ 
\  tion,  that  not  a  aiagle  gaidetMr  or  gaideiier'a  vidov  hi  ite 
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ocnmtiT,  who  may  be  in  tnie  misfbrtone,  may  luvve  to  aak 
tirioe,  or  aak  in  irain,  for  its  sheltexing  protection. 

The  LosD  PsovosT  ■aid-— The  next  toast  which  I  have 
the  pleasore  to  propose*  ia  one  to  which  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  should  aUnde  in  its  offidal  or  private  capaoity.  I 
beg  leave  to  pojpoee  "  The  Health  of  the  ezoellent  Treasurer 
of  this  Institution,  an  esteemed  friend  of  my  own»  Mr. 
Wrench."  In  the  particular  branch  of  commerce  in  which 
I  and  many  around  me  have  been  engaged,  it  is  well  known 
tiiat  Mr.  Wrench's  name^is  a  kind  of  household  word;  and 
I  am  sure  I  only  say  with  truth,  that  both  his  own  name, 
aad  the  name  of  his  father  before  him,  are  held  in  an  esti- 
niation  which  reflects  the  veiy  highest  credit  upon  the  firm 
and  upon  eveiy  individual  member  of  the  family  which 
zaised,  by  their  talent,  industry,  and  high  sense  of  honour, 
that  firm  so  high  in  public  opinion.  It  is  most  creditable  to 
Hr.  Wrench  to  find  him,  while  even  yet  immersed  in  the 
anxieties  of  business,  holding  a  responsible  office  in  this 
benevolent  Institution ;  and  I  well  know  that  he  holds  it 
with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  that  he  has  spared  no 
effort  to  bring  his  services  to  bear  suooessfbUy  on  the  pro- 
aneri^  of  the  Institution.  I  know  that  for  the  success  of 
the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  we  must  also  look  to 
others  tiian  the  Treasurer;  but  I  always  think  it  good  to 
have  a  lucky  Treasurer,  and,  as  I  cannot  but  regard  Mr. 
Wrench  as  a  lucky  man  this  evening,  surrounded  as  he  is 
by  so  many  munificent  benefiictors  to  the  Institution,  I 
oongzatnlate  the  Institution  in  possessing  so  fortunate  an 
omen  of  its  fiiture  prosperity. 

The  Lord  Provosf  s  health  was  next  drunk  most  enthusi- 
astically, when  in  returning  thanks  he  said  t — I  am  quite  at 
a  loss  how  to  thank  you  adequately  for  the  veer  kind  manner 
in  which  my  health  has  been  proposed,  and  the  more  than 
kind  manner  in  which  it  has  been  received.  I  assure  you 
when  I  was  asked  to  preside  at  tiie  dinner  I  felt  myself 
much  oomplimented,  for  I  knew  how  many  more  distin* 
giiished  persons  and  more  deserving  might  have  been  chosen 
ror  such  an  honour;  still,  from  a  feeling  of  pride  I  supnose^ 
I  could  not  refuse  the  compliment,  and  I  have  now  had  the 
intense  satisfiiction  of  presiding  at  an  English  dinner  in 
your  own  English  metropolis.  Permit  me  bSbre  I  sit  down 
to  say  a  wovd  in  praise  of  what  I  consider  a  noble  feature 
in  the  English  charaotex^— it  is  ftee  from  all  prejudice,  and 
in  this  lozms  a  brilliant  example  to  your  neighbourixur  feUow 
oountiTmen  north  of  the  Tweed  and  across  the  ChanneL 
In  this  great  city  you  invite  all  and  sundry — Scotch,  Iric^, 
foreign — ^no  matt^  where  they  eome  from  they  are  all 
welcome,  and  welcome  to  do  as  they  choose.  I  call  this  a 
grand  national  dharacteristic,  and  to  it  London  is  in  no 
■mall  measure  indebted  for  the  proud  position  she  holds 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  even  England  herself,  indeed, 
for  her  greatness ;  and,  to  compare  grMt  things  with  small, 
I  am  indebted  for  appearing  here  this  eyening.  I  shall 
loiu^  remember  the  agreeable  entertainment  we  have  just 
ha^  and  again  thank  you  moi^  warmly  for  your  kindness 
to  me. 

The  health  of  the  Ladies,  who  mustered  strongly  in  the 
gallery,  was  next  given. 

The  musical  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out  by 
Kiss  Poole,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  and 
Hr^  Lewis  Thomas.  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas  acted  efficientiy  at 
the  grand  pianoforte ;  and  our  old  friend  Barker  as  usual 
made  an  able  toastmaster.  The  dinner  was  of  a  most 
ritkeriM  character,  and  gave  great  satisfaction. 


SKELETONISING  LEAVES. 
8oAK  the  leaves  in  soft  water  until  the  green  parts  are 
perfectly  decomposed.  Pour  off  this  water  and  fill  the  basin 
with  firosh  water.  The  basin  must  be  large  enough  to  hold 
the  hand  comfortably.  Put  the  hand  into  the  £win,  and, 
holding  the  leaf  under  the  water,  gently  manipulate  it  be- 
tween the  fingers  and  thumb  (using  only  the  tips  of  the 
flngevB),  imtil  every  particle  of  green  comes  away.  If  it 
does  not  do  so  easily,  the  leaf  requires  more  soaking.  Fingers 
banre  a  for  more  delicate  touch  than  any  brush.  A  piece  of 
white  blotting  paper  raises  the  leaf  out  of  the  water  better 
thaa  writing  paper.  Pass  the  leaf  once  or  twice  through 
A  adlution  of  chloride  of  lime,  half  a  teaoapfril  of  the  powder 


to  a  pint  of  water.  Biy  them  gradually  between  folda  o£ 
blotting  paper  not  too  much  pressed*  and  remove  then 
either  to  mount  or  to  preserve  in  any  manner  yon  pleaafr 
before  they  ace  quite  dry* 


MUSCAT  GEAPES. 

As  the  interesting  and  instructive  remarks  on  "Choice  of 
Grapes  "  by  Mr.  Pearson  (page  454),  were  offered  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  opinion  of  others,  I  am  induced 
to  oifer  a  few  remarks  on  the  choice  of  Muscat  Grapes. 

When  Mj.  Pearson  says  that  it  sigolfies  very  little  which 
variety  of  Muscat,  excepting  the  Cunon  Hall,  is  planted,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  speaks  from  his  own  experience;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  under  skilful  management  and  favour- 
able circumstances  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  correct.  There 
are,  however,  varieties  of  the  Muscat  which  are  not  attended, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  that  precariousness  in 
setting  which  belongs  to  what  is  generally  known  as  the  old 
Muscat  of  Alexandria^  and  which  results  in  the  many  samples 
of  that  Grape  which  are  to  be  met  with  having  irregularly 
set  or  stoned  bcnies,  and  which  greatiy  disfigure  the  bunches* 
First-class  management  can  and  does  overcome  this  olgec^ 
tionable  tendency  in  the  old  Muscat;  but  there  are  many 
instances  in  the  present  day  in  which  Muscats  are  planted 
and  fruited  at  the  hot  end  of  comparatively  cool  vineries, 
and  under  other  dzcumstances  not  favourable  to  complete 
success  in  setting  and  maturixig  the  berries. 

Under  such  ciroumstances^  think  the  selection  of  varie- 
ties of  the  very  greatest  moment,  because  I  have  found  that 
there  are  one  or  two  varieties  of  Muscat,  every  beny  of 
which  sets  and  ripens  in  a  temperature  where  the  same 
success  does  not  attend  the  old  Muscat,  and  which  are  in 
sise  of  beny  and  flavour,  more  particularly  in  the  fonner 
pointy  more  than  equal  to  any  of  the  Muscat  section. 

The  varieties  I  allude  to  are  the  Tynningham  and  Bo- 
wood  Muscats,  both  of  which  set  as  freely,  and  can  be 
thinned  as  freely,  as  the  Black  Hamburgh  in  a  temperature 
lower  than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  same  result  with  the 
old  Muscat.  Moreover,  both  these  varieties,  with  me  at 
least,  make  finer  berries  than  the  old  Muscat,  while  they 
ripen  sooner,  and  are  easier  brought  to  that  hmber  i»t(m 
characteristic  of  first-class  Muscats.  They  can  be  shut  up 
for  forcing  the  first  week  of  February,  and  placed  ripe  on 
tiie  table  m  the  last  week  of  June.  , 

I  think  these  are  points  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  grow  Muscats  in  a  mixed  collection,  or  who  have 
not  the  command  of  a  high  temperature.  The  two  sorts  I 
recommend  I  am  certain  wm  give  more  satisfaction  in  setting 
and  ripening  in  a  moderate  temperature  than  the  old  Muscat. 

What  Mr.  Pearson  says  about  their  general  appearance 
when  r^  and  placed  on  the  table  may  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  correct.  But  I  have  for  some  time  ^wn  the  three 
sorts  to  which  I  refer,  and  I  would  never  thmk  of  plantin|( 
the  old  Muscat  while  I  could  obtain  the  other  two. 

Some  time  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  prove  the  Tynning- 
ham and  Bowood  varieties  identical,  but  some  who  enter- 
tained that  opinion  think  differentiy  now;  and  they  are, 
with  me,  more  distinct  in  wood,  foliage,  and  general  cha- 
racter, than  are  some  of  the  Black  Hambui^h  varieties  o{ 
Grapes,  which  are,  nevertheless,  varieties. — D.  T. 
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ME.  T0WNSEND;S  SEEDLING  CLEMATISES. 
My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  concluding  para- 
uph  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
yal  Korticultoral  Society  of  June  29th,  as  reported  in  the 
last  Number  of  your  Journal.  The  insinuation  contained  in 
this  paragraph  is  calculated  to  seriously  damage  my  character 
as  a  fiorist,  and,  therefore,  I  bee  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  a 
small  space  to  furnish  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Floral 
Committee  (and  of  whose  names  I  am  entirely  ignorant), 
with  some  information  respecting  the  seedling  Clematises 
submitted  by  me  for  their  judgment. 

The  seed  from  which  these  Clematises  were  raised  was 
hybridised  and  gathered  by  me.  I  came  to  St.  Mary's 
Nm'sery,  Hornsey,  at  Christmas,  1862,  immediately  after 
which  the  seed  was  sown.    The  plants  exhibited  were  th» 
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produoe  of  that  seed,  and  liave  neyer  been  out  of  my  poetea- 
aion.  Some  of  them  bloomed  laat  year,  and  one  of  the  plants 
eihibited  is  a  plant  of  this  yeai^s  growth,  and  bloomed  for 
the  first  time  this  summer.  I  still  have  of  this  year's  growth 
more  than  twenty  plants  from  the  same  seed,  none  of  which 
haye  yet  bloomed,  bat  are  now  showing  bloom,  which  I  shall 
be  happy  to  show  to  any  person  who  may  &yoar  me  with  a 
call,  and  answer  any  questions  concerning  them. 

None  of  these  Clematises  have  over  been  shown  till  they 
were  exhibited  at  the  Alexandra  Park  Flower  Show,  Jane 
22nd;  they  were  there  awarded  first-class  certificates  of 
merit.    They  were  then  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 

fentlemen  composing  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Boysl 
[orticultural  Society,  June  29th.     Since  then  they  have 


been  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Flower  Show^ 
Begent's  Park,  when  they  were  also  awarded  certificates  of 
merit.  These  were  the  only  times  the  plants  have  ever 
been  exhibited,  I  feel  assured  the  gentlemen  of  the  Floxiil. 
Committee  would  not  willingly  injure  my  reputation  as  a 
fiorist  by  unjustly  doubting  my  integrity ;  and  as  they  ap- 
pear to  have  withheld  their  commendation  of  these  Clema- 
tises from  some  doubt  as  to  their  origin,  I  trust  this  explana- 
tion will  be  satis&ctory  to  them,  and  that  they  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  award  me  any  certificates  they  may  think 
these  plants  merit ;  or  should  they  desire  it,  I  am  willing 
again  to  submit  them  for  their  opinion  at  any  future  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee. — ^Thomas  Townsbnd. 


FLO  WEE  GARDEN  PLAN. 
ENTRANCE    GATES, 


5.  Cbiitt'ne  Gemnluni,  Nlerember- 
gU.  VNri^irated  AlyMQin. 

6.  CeriM   Uoiqae  Oerantam,  Lady 
Plym^fQth,  Lftbelia. 

(9.  S.  4,  5.  6,  planted  a^  Nn.  1.) 

7.  8,  9  10.    Ora-tium  with  pattern 
an  ahown  in  Perilla. 

11,  14.  Lady  Plymouth  Geranlom, 
dottel  with  Brilliant. 

Thb  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  as  shown.    The  g^ravel 
path  is  wide,  as  it  is  used  as  a  driye  up  to  the  house.    The 


1.  Centre  Golden  Chain  Oeranlnm, 
snrrotinrled  with  Bijou,  and  edsed 
with  Lobelia. 

3.  Henri  de ,  Nierembergla, 

Varieiratrd  Arabia. 

S.  Boule  de  Nirire.  Spitfire,  Lobelia. 

4.  Bijou  Oeraninm,  Golden  Chain, 
Lobelift. 


12. 15.  Lady  PlymoMlh,  dotted  with 

Lobelia. 
13,  le.    Cioth  of  Gold  Garaninm, 

f  dfted  on  outside  only  with  Perilla. 
17,   18.    Crrine    Unique  Geranium ; 

CalccolHrlii  Aarea  fluribunrlA,  adt(«d 

oil  ouuide  only  with  Perilla  nan- 

kinenala. 


19.  Trop«olnm  Hefranp,  edged  with 
Lobelia,  aad  Lady  Plymoath  Ge- 
ranium plaored  aUemately. 

20.  Cbrlatine  Ger;&oiuni,  edged  with. 
Nierembergia. 

21.  Perilla  nankinenata,  edged  with 
Variegated  Al}  at  am. 


I 


ZO 
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centre  beds  19,  20,  and  21  are  raised  one  above  the  othar. 


as  in  the  acoompanying  woodcut.  The  sides  are  of  slate 
painted  like  stone.  No.  6  bed  would  have  been  planted  aa 
No.  3,  simply  reversing  the  position  of  Boule  de  Niege  and 
Spitfire,  but  I  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  these  Geraniums. — 
A  Suffolk  Subscbibbb. 

[We  think  your  garden  will  look  very  well  as  proposed  if 
you  give  it  the  necessary  pruning  and  regulating,  especiaUy 
as  respects  the  Perilla  outside  of  the  beds.  We  think,, 
however,  that  you  have  too  much  Perilla;  and  a  line  all 
round  the  figures  13, 16,  17, 18  will  give  a  sombre  appear- 
ance, especially  being  next  the  grass.  Charlwoodii  and 
Purple  King  Verbena  would  suit  better.    The  Perilla  will 
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want  .so  mnoh  regulating  outside  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Aurea 
floribunda  CaIoedaria»  that  if  you  must  use  Ferilla  we  would 

fiut  it  in  the  middle— thus:  13,  16,  Ferilla,  Cloth  of  Gold; 
7,  18,  Cerise  Unique  Geranium  (strong  plants),  Perilla, 
Aurea  floribunda.  In  21  we  would  put  Scarlet  Geranium 
instead  of  the  Ferilla ;  19  and  20  as  stated.  Then  as  you 
cross  11, 14,  and  12, 15,  which  will  do  well,  and  all  the  better 
fisom  the  above  proposed  alteration,  we  would  take  that 
crossing  as  the  gmde  for  the  other  planting  -,  and  we  would 
thus  make  pairs  of  1  and  4, 3  and  6,  7  and  9,  8  and  10 :  the 
last  two  might  have  Amaranthus  melancholicus  instead  of 
Ferilla,  By  your  proposed  mode  all  your  edgings  of  the 
comer  beds  would  be  Ferilla,  all  the  outside  ones  Lobelia. 
By  the  proposed  plan  the  inner  would  be  yellow,  the  outer 
blue.  Even  blue  is  tame  against  grass.  Give  rich  top- 
dressing  to  the  Verbenas,  and  rotten  leaf  mould  to  the  Cid- 
ceolarias,  firming  the  soil  welL] 


THE  WANT  OF  VABIETY  AMONG  TEEES 
AND  SHRUBS  IN  PLEASURE  GROUNDS 

AND  OXNAMENTAL  PLANTATIOK8. 

Whsn  we  consider  the  great  taste  for  ornamental  garden- 
ing at  the  present  time,  the  numerous  fine  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  which  are  capable  of  enduring  our  climate,  and  the 
moderate  price  at  which  they  can  be  obtained,  it  is  rather 
strange  that  the  shrubberies  and  ornamental  plantations  in 
very  many  places  of  note  are  still  mostly  composed  of  the 
oldest  and  commonest  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs;  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  occupied  'similar  places  in  our 
gardens  since  the  days  of  Philip  Miller  and  Abercrombie. 
The  great  lack,  however,  of  variety  at  the  present  time  in 
most  pleasure  grounds  and  ornamental  plaoitations  is  per- 
haps more  owing  to  the  generality  of  planters  not  knowing 
the  different  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
that  we  now  possess,  and  the  kinds  which  are  best  suited 
for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  planting  different  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  plantation  or  pleasure  ground  is  to 
create  as  much  variety  as  possible  in  the  scenery,  by  the 
display  of  the  natural  character  and  outline  of  the  heads  of 
the  larger  trees  at  a  distance,  and  the  smaller  trees  and 
shrubs  near  at  hand ;  for  the  object  of  variety  is  not  like  that 
of  mixture,  to  puzzle  and  confound  the  spectator,  but  to 
charm  and  deliffht  by  leading  the  eye  a  sort  of  wanton 
chase,  as  TTvedaie  Price  has  expressed  it,  "  &om  one  beauty 
to  another;  alike,  but  yet  different; — ^presenting  in  the 
detail  novelty  at  every  movement,  and  all  parts  conspiring 
to  form  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  whole."  Therefore, 
when  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  for  ornamental  purposes 
in  or  around  the  pleasure  ground,  or  near  the  mansion, 
they  should  in  all  cases  present  as  much  variety  as  possible, 
so  as  to  make  these  spots  attractive  and  interesting,  more 
especially  as  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  such  places  are 
for  the  most  part  permanent  and  confined  to  belts  or  clumps 
placed  in  prominent  parts,  fot  the  purpose  of  forming  screens, 
or  planted  singly  for  varying  the  geueral  aspect  of  the  place, 
or  separating  one  port  of  the  grounds  from  another. 

Mr.  Loudon  says,  "  The  first  step  towards  a  knowledge 
and  taste  for  variety  is  to  be  able  to  distinguish  variety  from 
mixtare,"  and  "  that  a  knowledge  of  what  variety  is  would 
lead  to  an  effectual  desire  to  possess  it."  Now,  if,  as  Mr. 
London  so  justly  observes,  such  a  desire  were  applied  to  the 
planting  of  the  various  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  which  we 
now  possess,  what  an  amazing  increase  it  would  produce  in 
the  arborescent  riches  of  country  seats  as  compared  with 
what  they  now  are ;  besides,  it  would  lead  to  ^e  employ- 
ment of  ten  times  the  number  of  species  and  varieties  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  is  at  present  grown,  and  so 
displace  the  present  meagre,  monotonous,  tlucket-like  mix- 
tnros  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  now  content  with  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  Again,  if  all  the  species  and 
Tarieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  bear  the  open  air  in  this 
country,  and  which  have  any  pretence  to  ornament  or  dis- 
tinction«  were  planted  at  genUemen*s  country  seats,  what 
an  interest  would  such  places  then  excite  as  compiured  to 
ivhat  they  do  at  present;  and  all  that  seems  wanting  to 
pjoduoe  this  interest,  enjoyment,  and  commerce  is  a  more 


general  knowledge  of  all  the  haxdy  trees  and  shmbe,  their 
habits,  and  the  sizes  which  they  attain^  on  the  part  of  thoea 
who  are  entrusted  with  their  selection  and  planting,  and  & 
little  more  taste,  ambition,  and  a  desire  to  have  them  pro^ 
perly  named  by  their  employers;  for  when  a  large  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs  are  properly  arranged  and  named  thegr 
form  a  fine  contrast,  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
place. 

The  number  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  which  we  now 
possess  is  large  and  admits  of  very  great  choice  in  the  format 
tion  of  ornamental  plantations,  where  variety  always  adds 
both  to  the  attraction  and  beauty  of  the  place ;  for  every 
tree  and  shrub  has  its  peculiar  character.  The  Lombazdy 
Poplar,  for  instance,  has  unity  of  design  and  an  unsocial 
habit,  which  forbids  the  mingling  of  its  branches  with  those 
of  other  trees ;  while  the  Weeping  Ash  disobeys  the  ordinaxy 
law  of  vegetation,  and  grows  downwards.  Every  tree  and 
shrub,  likewise,  has  its  two  characters,  both  of  which  are 
natural  to  it,  the  one  when  it  grows  up  in  a  mass  or  among^ 
otiiers,  and  tiie  other  when  it  grows  singly,  with  ample 
room  for  the  extension  and  development  of  all  its  paris. 
In  the  former  case  the  stem  or  stems  are  mostly  stiraight* 
and  comparatively  free  from  branches  near  the  ground, 
while  in  the  other  the  tree  extends  its  branches  amply  on  all 
sides,  and  retains  them  down  to  the  ground.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  plenty  of  room  and  pruning  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  management  of  ornamental  plantations 
and  shrubberies,  and  quite  as  requisite  as  in  timber  planta- 
tions. 

In  plantations  where  large  and  small  kinds  are  inter* 
mixed,  and  especially  flowering  ones,  the  chief  olgect  should 
always  be  to  show  the  individual  character  of  each  speciea 
or  variety  and  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms,  and  for  these  pur- 
poses tiie  plants  must  never  be  crowded  together. .  Nearly 
aU  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  as  permanent  objects,  whi(&. 
increase  both  in  size  and  beauty  every  year,  and  when  a 
large  assortment  of  them  is  introduced  and  properly  arranged 
in  the  pleasure  ground  or  ornamental  plantation,  a  succes- 
sion of  changes,  not  only  of  foliage  and  flowers  but  in  the 
general  aspect,  takes  place  nearly  all  the  year  round ;  for  a 
peroeptible  change  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  .plants, 
caused  by  their  perpetual  progress,  not  only  to  maturity,, 
but  to  dormancy.  Such  changes  are  exhibited  by  the  varioua 
tints  of  the  young  expanding  leaves  in  the  spring  and  the 
maturer  shades  of  summer,  by  the  various  hues  assumed  by 
the  dying  foliage  of  deciduous  kinds  in  autumn,  and  by  their 
leafless  spray  in  winter.  Every  species  of  tree  and  shrub  has 
its  peculiar  habit  of  growth,  tant  of  colour,  and  outline,  and, 
consequently,  requires  su£&cient  space  for  the  full  develop-* 
ment  of  its  characteristics,  and  if  these  are  not  carefully 
considered  at  the  time  of  planting  an  evil  is  created  that 
frequently  is  not  noticed  afterwards  until  it  becomes  too  late, 
and  the  result  is  either  the  mutilation  or  sacrifice  of  some  of 
the  finer  specimens,  which,  if  due  consideration  had  been 
exercised  at  first,  would  have  been  avoided.  Nothing  can  be- 
worse  than  to  see  in  a  pleasure  g^und  two  or  three  near^ 
full-grown  trees  of  different  species  and  habits  with  their 
heads  and  branches  mutUated  or  interwoven,  and  destroying^ 
the  outlines  of  each  other. — Gboboe  Gobdon,  A.L.S. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

It  is  a  rule  with  me,  from  which  I  seldom  deperi;,  to  speak 
only  of  good  Koees  and  Strawberries,  and  say  nothing  of 
those  which  axe  bad  or  unsuitable  to  my  locality,  especially 
if  they  have  been  kindly  sent  by  the  raiser.  Moreover,  an 
article  may  be  good  elsewhere  that  is  not  good  here. 

These  are  very  good;  and  judg^g  them  under  unfavour-^ 
able  circumstances,  they  may  be  sfuely  recommended. 

1.  Thb  Botal  Hautboib  (Bivers),  is  an  immense  cropper, 
and  the  fruit  is  very  large  and  delicious.  The  plant  is  a 
hardy  hermaphrodite. 

2.  Lucas  (De  Jonghe),  derived  from  La  Constante,  is 
excellent,  hardier,  and  a  better  grower.  I  do  not  think,  as 
some  do,  that  it  is  superior  to  La  Constante,  but  it  is  excel- 
lent, and  is  a  heavy  cropper.  The  fruit  is  nearly  round,  and 
handsome.  It  ia  more  suitable  to  different  soils  and  locali- 
ties. The  plant  does  not  bum  under  a  torrid  sun,  as  I  have 
seen  La  Constante  do.    It  is  also  a  better  winterer. 
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S.  Box«BBLOT  SxxDXJNO  No.  1  (called,  I  heUere,  La  VVit- 
•MM),  a  lotish  StrawbeiTj,  la  excellent,  as  a  plant  a  heayy 
ttBOpper,  with  round  fhiit  of  good  flaTOor,  with  a  slight  brish:- 
msi.  It  is  rerj  hazdy  and  quickly  established — a  point  of 
mat  moment  in  this  precarious  climate.  I  speak  of  these 
Muree  Strawberries  after  their  second  yearns  trial. 

4.  Buon  (De  Jonghe),  is  a  nretty  dwarf-habiied  plant, 
slow  in  growth,  bnt  healthy  ana  tolerably  hardy.  The  frait 
is  of  regolar  and  perfect  shape,  roond-oonea;  bnt  alas! 
fkam  my  only  three  plants  tne  innnmerable  birds  hare 
pnUed  off  the  net,  and  saved  me  the  troable  of  tasting. 

5.  JoHK  Powxix  (Ingram),  is  Qneen-leaved  and  Qneen- 
flavonred.  The  plants  came  late  last  aatamn,  I  ooold  not 
therefore  eroect  a  crop.  I  have  tasted  snfficient  berries 
to  say  it  is  first-rate.  The  fhiit  is  irregolar,  roond-coned, 
and  handsome.  The  flesh  is  solid  to  the  centre  and  firm. 
It  is  jnicy  and  pine-flaToured.  I  fancy  it  will  be  one  of  the 
▼eiy  best  new  sorts,  and  remain  in  the  catalogue.  I  hare 
takeK  off  all  the  remaining  frnit  in  order  to  "  make  plant," 
as  the  ^[ants  had  a  serere  winter  in  their  nnestablished 
state.  The  Frogmore  Pines  (in  huge  crop  and  size  here), 
and  John  Powell  do  Mr.  Ingram  the  ffreatest  credit.  The 
Conner  is  one  of  the  greatest  leaps  in  the  Strawberry  line. 

6.  LoBD  Cltdb  (Dean),  is  strong  as  a  plant  and  quickly 
eetaUidied.  I  receired  it  late  this  spring  in  the  midst  of 
hoar  firosts.  It  is  a  first-class  Strawberry.  I  saved  sufficient 
fruit  from  my  two  plants  to  speak  of  it  highly.  It  is  of 
fiaeilayonr,  and  also  the  most  honey-sweet  Strawberry  that 
I  oyer  ate.  I  think  it  will  be  a  cropper.  The  berries  are 
not  uniform.  They  are  round,  cockscombed,  or  double- 
breasted.  They  are  not  so  firm  as  John  Powell,  but  I  fiincy 
tb^  are  equal  to  it  in  flaTour.  These  three  are  in  their 
first  year  of  trial.    The  last  two  have  well  pleased  me. 

H«re,  then,  are  five  novelties,  a  pentateuch  of  excellence, 
tikat  stand  out  in  bold  relief  firom  an  annual  inundation  of 
trash.— W.  F.  Babcltffe,  BnuMon. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Ths  June  meeting  of  this  Society  was  presided  over  by 
A.  T.  Stainton,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 
Amongst  the  donations  to  the  library  received  since  the 
last  meeting  were  the  publications  of  the  Zoological  and 
Botanical  Society  of  Vienna,  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society, 
the  Entomological  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  Ac. ;  also 
a  new  work  by  M.  Simon  on  the  Spiders,  and  an  elaborate 
monograph  on  the  Bos  Flies  ((Estrida),  by  Herr  Brauer  of 
Vienna. 

Kr.  Morris  exhibited  some  leaves  of  the  Sugar  Cane  re- 
ceived firom  the  island  of  Mauritius,  where  the  canes  are 
infested  to  an  alarming  degree  by  a  species  of  Coccus  closely 
zesembling  the  common  Vine  Coccus,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  firom  Belgium  or  France. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  canes  both  in  Mauritius  and  the 
ialaad  of  Keunion  are  especially  infested  to  a  great  deg^e 
by  tlie  insect.  Sulphur  hod  been  applied  to  a  certain  ex- 
teat^  but  it  was  very  difficult  of  application.  Carbolic  add 
had  also  been  strongly  recommended  to  be  used  as  a  wash  in 
a  diluted  form.  It  was  in  dry  weather  especially,  when  the 
leaves  are  succiflent,  that  the  pest  is  the  most  troublesome. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Cal- 
cutta, a  number  of  drawings  of  the  Lepidopteroua  insects 
of  India,  executed  by  native  artists  with  a  delicacy  of  touch 
and  precision  of  colouring  quite  marvellous.  Many  very 
rare  and  interesting  species  were  thus  represented,  especially 
some  singular  varieties  of  the  extraordinary  Epicopeia  poly- 
dora  and  Calinaga  Buddha.  He  also  exhibited  a  Humble 
Bee  (Bombus  spX  captured  by  his  son  on  Deal  sands, 
which  was  evidently  distinct  from  any  previously-described 
British  species ;  also,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  S.  Stone,  a  series  of 
six  nests  built  by  a  colony  of  Vespa  germanica  in  cubical 
boxes  glazed  in  front,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  most  fan- 
tastic forms,  one  resembling  a  large  cup  on  a  pedestal, 
another  the  columns  of  a  stalactite  cavern,  and  one  was 
a  fiidr  miniature  representation  of  Stonehenge.  Professor 
Westwood  suggested  that  Mr.  Stone  had  induced  the  Wasps 
to  build  their  nests  in  these  curious  shapes  by  introducing 
small  pieces  of  wire  in  different  positions,  of  which  the  wasps 
took  advantage  as  affording  support  to  their  combs. 


Some  notes  were  also  read  on  the  destruction  of  qoetm. 
Wasps  in  the  spring  of  vmrions  years,  proving  how  greatly 
the  development  of  these  insects  is  affected  by  the  varietiet 
of  climate.  In  cold  springs  scarcely  any  wasps  could  te 
seen,  but  in  diy  and  warm  ones  vast  numbers  were  fimad; 
thus,  in  1641  as  many  as  666  dosen  of  queen  wasps  wetre 
caught  and  destroyed. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  olgected  to  this  wholesale  destraetioii  of 
Wasps  (each  queen,  of  course,  representing  an  entire  tatan 
colony),  considering  that  Wasps  were  rather  beneAoial  in 
the  economy  of  nature  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  MoLachlan  exhibited  a  Case  bearing  caterpillar  fbund 
on  Thyme  at  Box  Hill*  differing  from  any  hitherto  observed 
Lepidopterous  Case-bearer.  The  specimen  in  question  mm, 
however,  stated  by  Profnsor  Westwood  to  be  the  larva  of 
the  Coleopterous  genus  Clythra. 

Professor  Westwood  also  exhibited  a  number  of  minute 
four-footed  Acari,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  bj 
Mr.  Chapman  of  Glasgow,  and  which  had  proved  very  de- 
structive during  the  present  spring  to  the  buds  of  the  oom- 
mon  Black  Currant,  within  which  they  were  ibund  in  vast 
numbers,  and  of  which  they  destroyed  the  embryo  Uoom. 
He  also  exhibited  and  read  the  description  of  a  new  and 
remarkable  Butterfly  from  Assam  and  Singapore,  forming 
the  type  of  a  new  genus,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Liphyra  Brassolis  ;  the  Butterfly,  although  belonging  to 
the  family  Lyconideo,  exhibiting  a  great  resemblance  to  tha 
robust  body  Brassolis  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Bates  read  a  commimication  from  Mr.  Trimen  of 
Cape  Town,  giving  an  account  of  an  interesting  instance  of 
mimetic  resemblance  traced  to  its  object  in  the  instance  of 
a  species  of  Spider  which  resides  on  the  Senecio  pubiffemB, 
Linn.,  and  which  so  exactly  resembles  the  flowers  of  that 
species  of  Bagwort  in  its  colours  and  markings  as  to  de- 
ceive the  small  species  of  Butterflies,  which  it  captures  and 
devours  when  they  fly  down  to  settle  upon  the  supposed 
blossom. 

M^or  Parry  exhibited  a  curious  case  of  monstrosity  oocor^ 
ring  on  an  exotic  species  of  Stag  Beetle.  Odontolabis  Ste- 
veosii,  the  antennis  of  which  were  divided  into  three  branches. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  the  curious  pupa  of  a  small  Moth« 
Anchinia  verrucella,  which  closely  resembles  that  of  tha 
Butterflies  of  the  genus  Pieris,  being  attached  by  threads 
at  the  tail  and  girt  round  the  body. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  made  some  observations  on  the  economy 
of  Hive  Bees,  especially  with  reference  to  their  habit  of 
clearing  out  and  taking  possession  of  old  combs,  which  th^ 
have  the  instinct  to  fasten  with  fresh  wax  at  the  top,  and 
also  on  their  feeding  upon  pollen. 

Dr.  A.  Wallace  gave  an  account  of  the  successfbl  rearing 
and  winding-off  of  the  silk  of  the  Bombyx  Cynthia,  which 
feeds  on  the  Ailanthus,  at  Colchester.  Specimens  of  the 
sUk  as  carded  from  the  cocoons,  spun  silk,  and  woven  silk 
were  all  shown,  together  with  a  skein  of  ailanthine  spun  from 
the  cocoon  in  a  continuous  thread,  which  had  until  quite 
recently  been  cunsidered  impracticable. 

Mr.  F.  Walker  communicated  a  memoir  containing  de- 
scriptions of  new  species  of  Chalcidites,  of  the  genus  Smien^ 
brought  from  the  Amazons  by  Mr.  Bates,  and  now  in  tha 
British  Museum. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHSK  OABDIK. 

PsBSSVEBS  in  the  all-important  operation  of  sthrring  the 
surface  of  the  soil  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  There 
is  no  kind  of  soil  which  will  not  be  benefited  by  this  ope- 
ration, but  more  particularly  for  those  having  a  tendency  to 
run  together  or  bind  it  is  indispensably  necessary.  No  tme 
who  hss  not  followed  out  the  system  perseveringly  can  trulj 
estimate  the  great  advantages  resulting  therefrom.  It  is 
very  proper  to  apply  stimulants  in  the  shape  of  mannra 
trenched  in  and  incorporated  with  the  staple  soil,  or  in  a 
liquid  state  during  the  growing  season ;  but  the  benefit  of 
such  applications  is  g^atly  increased  by  continued,  and,  as ' 
far  as  possible,  deep  surface-stirring;  for  it  is  the  atmo- 
spheric agents  acting  upon  and  combining  with  the  sub- 
stances composing  the  food  of  plants,  which  reduoe  '* 
to  a  fit  state  to  be  taken  up  through  the  roots  and  i 
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Irted  b7  tb»  plants.  Ca66cifd»  make  another  sowiag  for 
aotimm  use.  Oorrote,  make  a  small  sowing  if  they  are  in 
leqnest  fi>r  drawing  yoong,  also  a  few  more  Onions  for  the 
•Mne  pnrpose.  The  Tripoli  Onion  answers  best.  The  an- 
tonm-sawn  ones  transplanted  in  the  spring  wiQ  now  be 
attaining  their  foil  growth ;  as  soon  as  this  is  peroeiTed  lay 
tiie  tops  down  with  tke  back  of  a  wooden  rake  for  some  time 
pmnrioas  to  polling.  Cdery,  the  main  orope  most  now  be 
got  ont  withont  delay.  Let  the  plants  be  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  if  necessaiy.  The 
early  crops  to  be  liberally  supplied  wi&  liquid  manure,  and 
the  soil  about  them  frequently  stirred  with  a  fork ;  but  by 
no  means  make  any  attempt  at  moulding  up  until  th^ 
have  nearly  attained  the  desured  growth.  Pms,  continue  to 
earth  up  and  stake,  the  last  sowing  of  these  may  now  be 
made.  The  Early  Frame  is  generally  recommended,  but 
Knight's  Dwarf  Hanow  will  also  succeed  if  the  season  prove 
fine.  Fotatoes,  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  early  Po- 
tatoes should  be  deeply  forked  up,  and  planted  with  the 
latest  crop  of  Brassels  Sprouts,  Kale,  Coleworts,  and  other 
▼inter  and  spring  Greens.  They  will  not  interfere  with  the 
well-doing  of  the  Potatoes.  SearUt  Bunners,  earth-up  and 
stake  the  later-sown,  unless  they  are  required  dwar^  when 
the  tops  must  be  frequently  pinched  out ;  but  it  is  always 
best  to  stake  them  if  possible  both  for  neatness  and  pro- 
ductiveness. Tomatoes,  keep  them  well  thinned  out  and 
eoostantly  nailed.  Turnips,  keep  up  good  succession^  sow- 
ings, of  which  a  large  breadth  may  now  be  got  in.  Dry 
wood  ashes  or  charred  refuse  sprinkled  over  them  when  ihej 
aie  wet  is  a  good  preventive  against  the  fly. 

FBITIT  OABDBN. 

Keep  the  younip  wood  of  wall  trees  constantly  nailed  in. 
Spur-in  the  young  wood  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  it 
increases  their  productiveness,  and  also  the  fineness  of  the 
frnit.  Care  will  still  be  required  to  keep  down  the  ravages 
of  aphides  on  wall  trees  by  frequently  syringing.  Straw- 
beny  plantations,  that  are  to  stand  to  bear  another  crop,  to 
have  all  the  superfluous  runners  cat  away  between  the  rows, 
and  all  weeds  carefully  removed ;  but  on  no  account  let  any 
of  the  foliage  be  cut  away  at  this  season.  Most  kinds  of 
fruit  now  ripe  or  ripening,  will  require  the  protection  of  nets 
to  preserve  them  from  birds.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should 
have  their  final  thinning  when  the  stones  in  the  frait  get 
firm  and  hard,  as  all  the  risk  of  dropping  during  the  stoning 
process  will  then  be  over.  Vines  against  walls  to  be  nailed 
to  the  wall.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  current  year's 
wood  (except  the  leaders),  of  Figs  when  they  have  made  five 
and  six  joints. 

OSBSKHOUSB  AND  CON8SBVATOBT. 

Shading  should  be  used  sparingly,  except  on  bright  days, 
for  during  dull  unsettled  weather  plants  require  all  the  light 
that  conservatories,  the  roofs  of  which  are  partially  shaded 
^  twiners,  afford,  and  are  greatly  benefited  by  an  occasional 
fpieam  of  sunshine.  The  beauty  of  most  soft*ooded  plants 
will  be  considerably  prolonged  by  the  use  of  weak  liquid 
manure,  which  should  be  given  frequentiy.  Indeed  such 
things  as  Achimenes,  Clerodendrons,  &c.,  may  be  had  in  full 
beauty  from  June  to  October  through  being  liberally  sup- 
plied with  manure  water ;  but  this  must  not  be  given  too 
strong  at  first.  Keep  the  atmosphere  as  moist  as  can  be 
<Ume;  but  avoid  damp  on  cold  nights  by  leaving  sufScient 
air  to  canse  a  gentle  circulation,  and  spare  no  attention  to 
keep  the  plants  clear  of  insects.  Chinese  Primulas,  especially 
the  double  varieties,  if  at  all  backward,  should  be  placed  in 
a  cold  frame  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  where  they  will  make 
xsapid  progress,  particularly^  if  the  pots  stand  on  a  slight 
bottom  heat.  A  thorough  revision  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  greenhouse  should  now  take  place  with  the  view  of 
affording  them  a  final  shift  for  the  season,  giving,  where 
Baoessary,  support  by  judicious  tyinf;,  and  repairing  irregu* 
larities  of  growth.  The  obvious  reason  for  shifting  during 
the  summer  is,  that  before  the  approach  of  winter  the  plants 
may  possess  a  sufficient  mass  of  roote  to  support  them 
through  that  txying  season, 

VLOWn  OABDBN. 

Qo  over  the  beds  frequently,  and  keep  the  young  shoots  of 
Teri>enas,  Ac.,  nicely  regulated  and  pegged  down  until  the 
gvonnd  is  fiurly  covered,  after  which  the  shoots  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  nune  at  li||«rty.    On  poor  dry  soils  two  or 


three  applications  of  weak  maonoe  water,  given  at  inlaiiih 
of  a  few  days,  and  when  the  groond  is  moist,  will  grsaHy 
assist  in  gettingthe  beds  oov«ied  without  kss  of  time.  Sea 
that  Dahlias,  Hol1yhoeks»  Ac.,  are  seeurely  staked  and 
properly  tied  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Manure  water 
will  also  be  useful  to  these.  Bemove  dead  flowers  and  seed 
from  Boses,  and  give  the  autnnm-flowering  varieties 
of  manure  water,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  vigorous  1 
and  secure  plenty  of  wood  for  blooming  in  the  autumn.  Bod* 
ding  should  be  proceeded  with  in  cloudy  weather.  Mildew 
is  sometimes  vexy  troublesome  after  this  season,  and  no  tima 
should  be  lost  in  dusting  the  infested  plants  with  sulphur. 

PITS  AND  FRAXXS. 

The  stock  here  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  shoold  ba 
frequentiy  examined  individually  to  see  that  all  is  going 
right,  for  plants  when  growing  rapidly  very  speedily  sufBar 
through  neglect  in  watering,  or  from  tiie  attacks  of  insects. 
Examine  young  specimens  that  were  potted  early  in  the 
season,  and  shin  at  once  such  as  require  more  pot  room,  so 
as  to  get  the  pots  moderately  well  filled  with  roots  belbre 
the  winter,  in  which  state  plants  are  much  more  easily  canied 
through  the  winter  than  when  either  over  or  under-jHitted. 
Leschenaultias  should  be  csvefrilly  examined  for  green  fly. 
Chorozemas,  Bossiseas,  &c.,  must  also  be  frequently  examined 
for  red  spider  and  laid  upon  their  sides  on  a  clean  mat  and 
thoroughly  washed  with  the  i^nge,  repeating  the  syringing 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  eradicate  the  pest.  Yonng 
specimens  of  valuable  hardwooded  plants  should  be  carefoSly 
trained,  keeping  the  shoote  nicely  tied  out  or  pegged  down 
in  order  to  secure  dose  compact  specimens.      W.  Kuans. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCUSN  OABDXN. 

BJBBE  our  work  has  been  much  the  same  as  in  previoos 
weeks,  with  the  exception  of  clearing  off  otur  flrst  OaoK- 
flower,  and  dunging  and  trendiing  the  ground  for  Straw* 
berries— to  be  tninsferred  from  pots  that  were  forced  under 
glass — and  clearing  off  somre  early  Potatoes,  to  get  in  Bras- 
sels Sproute  and  Scotoh  Cabbaging  Kale.  Duff  down,  also, 
some  Strawberry-borders  after  bemg  cleared  of  fruil^  whidi 
borders  are  also  supplied  with  dwarf  bush  Apple  trees»  and 
planted  thickly  with  Colewort  Cabbage,  except  for  a  sqnaza 
of  4  feet  or  so  round  the  trees.  We  do  not  by  any  means  re-> 
commend  this  hard  cropping  of  froit-tree  holders ;  but  mmti- 
do  has  a  language  of  its  own,  as  with  a  small  garden,  and  a 
contintious  supply,  there  is  littie  use  to  think  of  uncropped 
fruit-borders,  however  much  you  may  desire  them  to  m  sou 
For  all  tender  froit  the  injury  done  is  not  so  much  owing  te 
what  the  cultivated  plante  Uke  from  such  a  border  as  from 
the  shade  g^ven,  whidi  keeps  the  soil  cold ;  and  as  the  surfluM 
is  apt  to  become  dry  from  the  absorbing  properties  ci  the 
roote  of  the  vegetables,  or  smaller  fruits,  as  Strawberries,  tha 
roote  of  the  trees  are  naturally  inclined  to  go  down  deJaper 
after  moisture  than  is  good  for  them. 

Above  we  have  spoken  of  clearing  off  the  remains  of  tfat 
early  Cauliflower,  as  in  the  voy  bnsy  days  of  Hay  and  Jxme, 
when  every  moment  was  valuable,  heads  were  frequently 
cut,  and  the  stumps  leit  remaining  until  a  slacker  time 
could  be  obtained  for  their  removal.  In  general,  however, 
this  is  a  bad,  wasteful,  slovenly  plan — ^wasteful  because  the 
large  leaves  left  on  the  stump  continue  to  pump  up  for 
themselves  much  of  the  nourishing  properties  of  the  soiI» 
as  we  found  beneath  such  stumps  the  ground  dry,  and 
thoroughly  permeated  by  roote,  at  the  depth  of  30  inches; 
wasteful,  too,  because  they  thus  not  only  uselessly  exhaost 
the  soil,  but  the  nourishment  which  the  decomposed  stnmpa 
and  leaves  would  give  to  other  crops  is  so  mudi  longer  held 
in  abeyance.  The  plan  is  slovenly,  because,  if  foUowed  XB 
the  case  of  a  Cauliflower,  it  is  apt  to  be  followed  in  the  oasa 
of  Potato-haulm,  Lettuces,  &c.,  it  being  somewhat  easier 
to  cut  a  Lettuce  than  to  pull  it  up  and  leave  all  that  is  not 
wanted  for  the  teble  to  give  ite  nourishing  properties  to 
the  rubbish-heap,  and  all  such  remains  left  in  the  gaidea 
give  it  an  untidy  appearance,  conjuring  up  the  ideas  of  a 
tiioroagh  deaning-up  day ;  whilst  the  prominent  ideas  in  a 
well-kept  gsrden  should  be  eonstant  tidiness,  comfint,  and 
Why  shoold  not  a  row  or  a  bed  of  Caulinowerba 
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aa  interesimg  as  a  flower-bed  f  It  has  at  least  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  utility  to  xeoommend  it.  The  cat-and-leave- 
atmnp  system  is  also  Teiy  deceptiTe  to  all  but  the  indi- 
Tidual  who  cuts.  A  quarter  of  Cauliflower  which  has  been 
thus  treated,  seen  at  a  little  distance,  would  look  a  quarter 
of  Cauliflower  stQl.  When  the  useless  parts  are  at  once 
removed,  the  superintendent  or  the  proprietor  can  see  what 
he  has  left,  and  take  stock  without  an  effort.  From  this 
cause  alone  we  have  known  unpleasantness  from  circum- 
stances that  would  be  comical,  but  for  the  annoyance 
associated — such  as  gentlemen  offering  half  a  dozen  or  hidf 
a  score  of  heads  of  Cauliflower  to  a  neighbour,  when  he  him- 
self had  not  one  left  fit  to  cut. 

This  gossip  about  stumps  of  Cauliflower  brings  to  oar 
mind  two  questions  that  should  hare  been  answei'ed  a  week 
Ago.  The  first  is,  "What  do  you  consider  the  best  tUe  for 
Cavliflower  to  be  when  sent  to  a  gentleman's  table  ?  "  We 
do  not  consider  the  question  of  size  as  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  question  of  quality.  Insure  quality,  and  then  size 
win  be  an  advantage,  for  large  parties  especially.  The  larger 
the  better,  if  the  head  is  wMte,  compact,  firm,  no  flower- 
iness  on  it,  no  openings,  and  forming  about  three  parts  of 
a  solid  balL  The  same  rule  will  hold  good  as  to  prize  Cauli- 
flower at  shows.  A  large  head,  if  at  all  open  or  flowery  on  the 
surface,  or  with  open  spaces  between  the  parts  of  the  heads, 
will  be  passed  over,  and  the  preference  given  to  a  smaller 
Jhead  if  quite  firm  and  compact.  As  to  ourselves,  for  the 
parlour  table  we  prefer  compact  heads  rather  under  than 
over  the  ordinary  size  of  a  man's  closed  fist.  When  larger 
or  beginning  to  open  they  are  sent  to  the  hall,  and  if  they 
ooine  in  too  fast  even  to  suit  rotations  there,  they  are  given 
in  turns  to  the  men  who  help  to  grow  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  question  from  "A  Tottno 
Gardener  : "  "My  Cabbages  are  many  of  them  beginning  to 
split  and  my  Cauliflowers  to  run  because  they  come  in  faster 
than  they  can  be  used.  Is  it  not  a  usual  thing  to  give  such 
vegetables  to  the  labourers  who  choose  to  accept  them? 
Would  I  not  be  perfectly  right  to  do  so?"  We  thoroughly 
approve  of  your  intentions.  It  is  a  pity  that  what  is  fit  for 
human  food  should  be  wasf^ ;  but  if  you  wish  to  be  safe 
you  must  dismiss  fix>m  yomr  mind  all  reliance  in  such  matters 
on  mere  usaffe,  and  all  feelings  with  respect  to  anything 
like  right.  The  right  alone  rests  with  the  proprietor,  and 
if  you  are  wise  you  will  do  nothing  in  the  matter  with- 
out receiving  his  fall  sanction.  Even  after  this,  such  a  com- 
mendable proceeding  must  be  accompanied  with  prudence. 
After  much  observation  and  experience  we  consider  that  two 
things  are  essentisl.  First,  that  you  yourself  see  the  vege- 
tables thus  distributed ;  and,  secondly,  that  you  take  care 
jbhat  no  more  be  given  at  a  time  than  can  be  used  at  once 
by  the  receiver.  There  must  be  no  inducement  in  the  shape 
d  quantity  for  the  labourers  to  dispose  of  them.  There 
are  many  high-minded  proprietors  who  would  not  con- 
descend to  seU,  but  who  feel  a  great  jdeasore  in  giving  to 
their  Mends,  and  who  are  veiy  pleased  that  any  surplus 
should  be  given  to  the  workmen ;  but  we  have  known  in- 
stances of  great  mortification,  unpleasantness,  -and  even  the 
^^rring  ap  of  a  good  old  benevolent  usage,  because  it  came 
put  that  the  workmen  sold  what  was  g^ven  to  them. 

Well,  then,  in  return  for  what  we  consider  prudent  advice, 
we  want  some  of  our  readers  and  Mends  to  help  us.  Of  all 
vegetables  there  is  nothing  that  delights  more  in  aewage 
water  and  manure  water  of  Sn  kinds  than  Cauliflower.  We 
have  a  pump  for  one  sewage  tank,  and  the  men  as  yet  have 
never  said  anything  about  it,  as  we  do  not  think  they  have 
ever  found  the  smell  offensive.  But  our  own  nasal  organs  are 
excessively  sensitive,  and  we  are  not  satisfied  with  anything 
we  have  done  to  render  the  sewage  inodorous  before  it  is  com- 
mitted to  the  earth.  After  that,  the  earth  soon  makes  all 
rights  Now,  what  we  want  is  some  cheap  and  easily-obtain- 
able substance,  and  one,  too,  which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  nourishing  value  of  the  water— a  substance  which 
would  have  the  desired  effect,  either  when  tiirown  into  the 
water  or,  better  still,  placed  in  the  barrel  in  which  the 
sewage  is  pumped.  A  short  paper  on  this  sulgect  from  a 
practical  scientific  friend,  would,  we  axe  sure,  be  read  with 
great  interest.  Perhaps  a  correspondent  who  gave  us  some 
good  ideas  the  other  week  woald  be  good  enough  to  amplify 
on  the  subject.  The  great  essentials  are  cheapness,  retaining 
autritiTe  properties*  simplicity  and  safe^  in  the  application. 


so  that  a  common  labourer  may  use  it  safely,  and  the  huAible 
cottager  may  apply  it  to  the  hole  in  which  he  husbands  ail  his 
slops  and  washings  for  manure-waterings.  We  lately  sftw 
two  plots  of  Cabbitfes  in  two  neighbouring  oottaffs  gazdenav 
those  in  the  one  ]^ot  having  a  light  slaty  woe-be^ne  Bsp» 
pearance,  with  the  leaves  flabby,  and  little  or  no  hearte, 
whilst  those  in  the  other  plot  had  nice  firm  hearts,  and  a 
rich  dark  appearance  in  their  foliage — a  beautiful  contrast  to 
their  neighbours^  The  kinds  were  the  same,  and  the  ooltura 
and  treatment  much  the  same,  with  this  exception,  that 
from  one  house  all  the  slops  were  allowed  to  pollute  the 
highway,  and  from  the  other  the  most  of  all  that  could  be 
saved  was  put  to  the  roots  of  the  Cabbages.  Some  half  ft 
dozen  plants  had  been  burnt  up  by  an  overdose,  but  this 
was  knowledge  which  would  be  valued  in  future,  and  lead  to 
diluting  slops  when  otherwise  too  strong.  In  all  cases  it 
is  safest  to  use  such  waterings  weak  enough. 

TBUIT  OABDEN. 

Much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks.  Notwithstanding  the 
showers,  have  had  to  water  some  heavy  crops  of  Queens  aad 
other  Strawberries,  as  the  flower-stems  looked  as  if  inclined 
to  droop.  Want  of  watering  when  there  is  plenty  of  bloom 
is  the  chief  cause  of  Strawberries  failing  to  produce  welL 
The  first-tumed-out  Strawberry  plants  from  forced  pots  are 
now  coming  nicely  into  bloom,  and  will  come  in  as  suooee- 
sions  to  such  late  kinds  as  the  Elton.  In  all  small  gardena 
the  fruitful  plants  of  such  late  kinds  as  Elton  and  Eleanor 
should  be  marked  for  runners  as  stated  the  other  week,  as 
barrenness  is  more  apt  to  be  transmitted  from  them  thMOi 
from  some  of  the  earlier  kinds. 

OBNAKENTAL  DEPAnTXSNT. 

Here  it  would  take  a  long  article  to  tell  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  potting  and  repotting  greenhouse  and  stove  plants, 
fresh  arranging  with  huge  BaUam  plants.  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
&c.,  looking  over  beds,  fastening  and  training  plants,  so  aa 
to  have  all  the  beds  full,  so  that  they  may  not  have  that 
desert  appearance  until  August,  of  which  a  correspondent 
spoke  lately,  and  which  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  the 
present  system  of  flower  gardening.  This  and  various  other 
matters  we  cannot  now  allude  to,  farther  than  to  enter 
a  protest  against  the  idea  so  currently  gaining  ground* 
that  fine  fiower  gardens,  say  from  July,  and  comparative 
dreariness  in  the  spring,  are  the  fault  of  the  gardening  body. 
Let  the  burden  be  laid  on  the  right  shoulders.  Let  labour, 
material,  and  means  be  given,  and  with  previous  experience* 
and  the  help  of  Mr.  Fleming's  little  book,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  having  gardens  gay  from  spring  to  November 
at  least.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  a  great  many  places  the 
energies  of  gardeners  are  slready  overtasked  to  make  the 
most  of  the  bedding  system  for  summer  and  autumn ;  and  to 
fill  the  same  number  of  beds  continuously,  say  from  March 
to  the  end  of  October,  with  the  same  means  and  the  same 
expense  for  labour,  is  to  attempt  an  impossibility,  though 
the  word  impossible  does  not  come  much  in  our  way.  Where 
this  extra  expense  cannot  be  aiforded,  and  spring  gardening 
is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  quite  as  much  considered,  and  rather 
more  valued  than  a  blaze  of  colour  from  midsummer  and 
onwards,  then  the  right  policy  is  not  to  grumble  that  the 
gardener  cannot  do  this  and  that,  however  willing,  but  to 
curtail  the  extent  of  the  planting,  and  thus  to  enable  hfan  to 
keep  all  in  good  order  from  spring  to  autumn.  For  this 
purpose  a  reserve  garden  and  a  great  number  of  pots  will  be 
necessary,  that  when  spring  beds  are  removed  ijiey  may  at 
once  be  filled  with  plants  in  bloom. 

One  word  as  to  thin  and  thick  planting  of  bede  in  answer 
to  two  inquiries.  Our  rule  would  be  to  p'ant  according  to 
circumstances — that  is,  the  common  bedding  plants,  such 
as  Scarlet  Geraniums  and  Yellow  Calceolarias.  Where  the 
finest  possible  show  was  desired  in  June  and  July  we  would 
put  good  plants  in  some  6  or  8  inches  apart.  Where  the 
best  display  was  wanted  from  August  until  frost  came,  then 
we  would  put  in  similar  plants  from  12  to  16  inches  apart. 
It  is  true  you  may  thin  in  the  autumn  those  plants  turned 
out  thickly ;  but  even  then,  independently  of  the  trouble* 
they  will  not  bloom  so  weLL  generally  as  plants  put  in 
thinner,  and  that  have  thoroughly  covered  the  beds  without 
injuring  each  other.  Cinmmstanoes,  therefore,  should  xegO:* 
late  the  thickness  of  our  planting.— B.  F, 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 
Smith  &  Simons,  Argyle  Arcade,  Glaagow,-—Catdlogtie$  of 
Dukh  FUnotr  BooU  and  BeUH  Bate*, 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEKET.-Jiri.T  9. 

,  Supply  good  md  demand  bri»k.  Apples  ud  Peart  havM  made  their 
appearanee,  the  latter  chiefly  JarRonelie  from  abroad,  and  of  tbene  a  few 
good  samplea  may  be  obtained.  Plnmi  are  oomins  in  abundantly  f^om  the 
oootiaent.  Pine^  Grmpee,  and  Strawberries  are  Tery  good  and  quite  enffl- 
tflent  fbr  the  demand.  Peaehes  and  Necurlnes  are  more  plnntlfol  and  prices 
an  redneed.  Helons  are  rather  searce,  bat  of  good  quality;  Figs  more 
abondant.  Common  Cherriea  are  brinclng  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  Of 
Cinraata  there  is  a  good  supply  of  all  kinds.    Asparagus  ia  nearly  orer. 

.  The  anppljr  at  other  Tegetablet  Is  good. 


VBTTIT. 


- ftsieTe 

Awieou  dos. 

Cherriea   lb. 

durante,  Bed..^  «ieTe 
Black M..    do. 

Gooeeberrlee .  ...^  sieve 
^Ompea.  Hambuvhs  lb. 

Moaeata 

Lmoxma  ,...S.""""m 
Xelona each 


a.  d.    a. 
1    6ta0 

0     S 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

• 

0 


2 
6 
0 
8 

0 

6 

8 

IS 

10 

10 


f. 

Volberrfea quart    0 

Nectarines  ..^ 10 

Oranges 100  10 

Peaches  dos.  IS 

Pears  (kltehen)...buiih.    0 

deeaert dox.    S 

Pine  Apples lb.    6 

PInms j^  sieye    0 

Qulneea do.      0 

Raspberries lb.    0 

Strawberries  ...pnnnet    0 
Waluuto bosh.  14 


d.     s. 

OtoO 
0    20 


bundle 
.4  sioTe 
.....qta. 


Aittehokea 
Asparaaiie .. 
Baims  Broad. 

Kidney 
Seet,Ked...., 

JBrooeoli bundle 

BmsaelsSprouts  |  siere 

Cabbage dox. 

Clipaleama 100 

Qurrots bnnch 

OanUflowvr do& 

Celery  . — .......  bundle 


..dos. 


nicklii 
■adive  .. 


. buanh 

earlk  and  Shallots,  lb. 
boards*  Pompke.  eaeh 
■*""  .bnneh 


TXaBTABLXS. 
d.    a.  d 


4to0 
0      6 


Leeks...... bundh 

Lettuoe score 

Mushrooms  pottle 

If  ostd.  ft  Cress,  pnnnet 

Onions  »... bunch 

pickling quart 

Parsley ^  sieve 

Parsnips dos. 

Peaa... qnart 

M     bushel 

Potatoes  rack 

New  bashel 

Radishes  dox.  bnnches 

Rhubarb   bundle 

Saroys   ......dox. 

Bea-kale basket 

Spinach siere 

Tomatoes  dox. 

Turnips bunoh 

VegetableXarrowa  dox. 


d.     e.  d 

4to0    6 
9     1 

2 

0 

0 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%•  W«  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Q^ntleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  sul^'eoted  to  ui\ju3tiflable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed $oMy  to  TJie  Editors  of  the  JownuU  of  HorHetiU 
twre,  ^c,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Vfe  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conyeniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  neyer  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — ^fiCany  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

PsACH  TnsB  iNrsrrxD  with  Soalb  (Old  Subioriber).—T>iwo\re  4oxs. 
•I  gum  arable  In  a  quart  of  wster,  and  paint  the  infested  parts  with  it  by 
means  of  a  soft  bmnh.  Allow  it  to  remain  on  a  few  daTs,  then  wash  it  off 
b7  Btroaffly  syrinfflog  the  tree  with  water  at  120°.  In  winier  after  the 
Mavee  have  (Ulen  dre»a  the  tree  with  a  Mlutlou  formed  by  dis^oWlnR  8  ozs. 
ei  Oisbnrst  eompoond  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  nnd  brush  this  well  into 
thai  araeks  and  ereTloca  of  the  wood,  being  careful  not  to  li^ure  the  fhiit 


Oabuc  Ccltorx  (7<ii«iii1.— Plant  the  offlKts  in  rich  groond  in  an  open 
•itaation  in  Pebruanr,  and  Jn  rows  1  foot  apart,  and  6  Inches  from  olhet  to 
«Abet  in  the  rows,  the  drills  shonld  be  drawn  about  an  Inch  deep,  and  the 
oflbeta  placed  with  their  growing  points  upwards  In  the  drill,  and  be  gentlv 
OTeesed  Into  the  soiL  When  planted  eorer  With  an  Inch  of  fine  light  soli. 
Keep  them  olear  of  weeds,  and  when  the  cops  tarn  yellow  take  up  the  n)ot«, 
sad  tie  them  in  bunehes  of  about  half-a-dosen,  and  suspend  in  any  cool  dry 


Giowxvo  Cabbaob  Sxbd  (/dem).— Sow  the  seed  In  April,  pricking  off  the 
•sadltegs  when  strong  enough,  and  finally  plant  out  in  rows  2  feec  apart, 
sad  the  same  from  plant  to  plant.  Earth  up  and  keep  clear  of  weeda,  and  in 
mtamn  tran»piNnt  Into  good  rteh  deep  soil  and  in  rows  a  yard  apart, 
sad  snfllelently  deep  In  the  eoil  to  cover  the  atom  to  the  lowest  leaves.  The 
Cabbagee  Khonld  be  2  feet  apart.  A  aheltered  sltnation  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  planti  will  btoom  in  dne  timet  and  seed  wiU  foUow  toon  aitarwardi. 


Btuvoimo  Tnrxa  (Jcfem).— Tbey  may  be  ayrtnged  enrenr  i     

the  sun  beeomee  powerf^  with  clear  soft  water,  ezeept  when  ia  flswer,  aad 
after  the  Orapea  change  for  ripening.  It  ia,  however,  mnoh  mMW  advan- 
tageous to  syringe  Vines  at  the  time  of  shutting  np  the  bonae  ia  the  mller- 
noon,  sprinkling  the  patht,  dw.,  the  following  morning. 

Gucumbbbs  DisBABBD  {F.  (7.).— The  disease  whieh  Is  to  prevalent  at 
present  amongst  Cucumbers  and  the  Cneurbitaeem  family  generally,  la  evi- 
dently of  fungoid  origin,  the  cause  and  euro  of  it  bemg  aa  yet  concealed 
fi'om  scientific  eyes,  we  know  of  nothing  more  likely  to  mitigate  the  evil 
than  proouriuff  sound  seed  ftom  plants  free  from  dleeaae.  and,  after  pio- 
Tiding  a  mild  bottom  and  top  hea^  to  keep  both  eustained  ao  as  to  bbmcs 
the  planU  grow  freely- ;  to  employ  soil  that  has  been  well  expoeed  to  the 
Infiuences  of  the  atmoophere,  and  moderately  rieh—that  furnished  by 
rotted  tnrf  being  rich  enough  without  any  addition  of  manure  or  leaf  mould ; . 
to  renew  the  planta  often,  and  when  thej  have  produced  a  fair  crop  and ' 
show  symptoms  of  decreasing  ▼igour,  and  It  may  be  slight  traoee  of  the 
diseaae,  to  pull  tbem  np  and  throw  them  into  the  fire,  and  put  In  yonnt 
plants  in  their  places,  having  previously  removed  the  old  soil  and  replaced 
It  by  fresh  sweet  oompoet.  We  shall  ne  obliged  by  anv  of  our  correapondenls 
favouring  us  with  partioulars  of  anything  they  have  found  useful  in  remedying 
the  effects  of  thU  disease,  which  threatens  to  become  as  great  a  scourge  to  the 
Cttcurbitacee  as  the  Potato  murrain  was  to  the  Potato  a  few  years  ago.— O.  A. 
CoTTAOB  Oabdxhbks*  Dictionabt  {O.  D.,  o/jr.;.— Bohn*aeditloiila  ths 
last.    No  supplement  has  yet  been  added. 

AKTiRumNux  AKD  OTHBB  SsBDB  (A  Toung  AmattuT  AMAsersfter)  .--Writs 
to  any  of  the  great  florists  who  advertise  in  our  eolnmns  and  ask  them  the 
same  questions.  Th«y  will  resdily  reply.  Wo  never  reoommend  tradeamea. 
YiKx  Lbavbs  (S.  p.  Ball).  —What  you  call  an  '*  eruption.*'  only  oeeura 
on  very  Tigorous  Vines.  It  will  not  aff<Mst  the  crop.  Keeping  tae  house 
cooler,  drier,  and  better  ventilated  usually  prereuts  its  occurreneek 

Clovkb  8bbd  {B,  H.  if.).— Some  Clover  seed  is  grown  In  all  the  eonntiee 
of  England  where  the  oMreate  Is  mild  and  the  rainfall  raudl  \  but  it  Is  grown 
most  extensively,  we  believe,  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  largest  quantltr, 
however,  li  grown  in  the  German  State*  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  and  it  la 
exported  ohiefly  from  Hamburgh ;  yet  that  which  oomes  to  England  from 
Ho  land  and  Belgium  hcs  found  iu  way  thither  principally  fh>m  the  Oermaa 
States.  In  1861  there  were  imported  into  this  country  108,130  cwts.,  in  1862, 
168,074  cwU.,  and  in  1863,  372,626  owts.  We  hare  no  meana  of  asoettalning 
the  quentity  usually  ripened  in  this  country. 

GaouKD  Vitf BBT  {A,  S,  j1.).— For  four  penny  poetage  atampa  eent  with 
your  direction,  yon  can  have,  ftree  by  post,  the  Number  containing  the  plan 
and  descriotion.  Or  if  yon  wait  for  a  few  weeks  a  Mantul  will  be  pubUsbed 
at  our  offllce  containing  that  and  all  otber  partioulars  relatire  to  Yino- 
cultare. 

PLATTcutirx  srxxMARtA  (J7.  ^.).->Thls  is  the  Fern  yon  mean,  snd 
though  you  saw  It  growing  in  a  greenhouse  it  flonriehee  more  vigorously  la 
a  stove.  It  is  a  native  of  Guinea  and  introduced  in  1822.  Ton  will  find  it 
described  In  some  botanical  works  as  Aerostiehnm  stemmaria.  The  neual 
treatment  of  stove  Ferns  is  all  that  it  needs. 

Makiho  AsFABAous.BBns  ( J^ovMc'.— We  prefer  making  the  beds  any  dry 
time  in  autumn  from  September  to  November.  It  ia  not  of  much  moment 
whether  the  end«  of  the  beds  are  north  and  south,  or  east  and  wast,  but 

S reference  is  given  to  the  first  when  we  have  the  choice.  The  planta  ahonUL 
B  two  and  not  more  than  three  years  old.  They  should  be  planted  in  the 
laat  week  in  If  arch  or  first  week  In  April.  Any  nuraeryman  osn  anpplj  yoa 
with  the  right  kind  of  plants.    We  do  not  reoommend  dealera. 

Lapaobbia  bosba  Cvltvrb  (A  Subaerihtr),-'l%  requiree  a  oompoet  of 
turfy  peat  with  a  little  turfy  loam  added,  abundant  pot  room,  and  perfect 
drainage.  It  requires  watering  everv  day  finom  the  time  growth  commenoes 
until  it  ceases,  and  double  the  quantity  at  a  time  to  that  given  to  a  FnohaUu 
It  ahonld  be  ti alned  near  the  glass  on  the  north  bide  of  a  apan-roof,  or  be 
slightly  shaded  if  on  a  snuthem  aapeot.  Lastxea  opao*  will  do  well  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  In  winter. 

Stoppino  Fuchsias  akd  PBLARooNitms  to  Bloow  xir  SspmiBn  (A 
Toung  iCmafewr). —Fuchsias  may  be  stopped  until  within  six  weeks  of  the 
time  they  are  wanted  to  bloom,  hut  to  make  sure  if  yon  sftoo  them  when 
this  appears  in  print  they  will  need  no  further  stopping.  Pelargoainmi  to 
bloom  well  in  September  should  not  be  stopped  after  June. 

Ants  (A,  J.  f.).— We  do  not  think  that  they  will  injsre  either  your 
Cueumber-roota  or  Mushroom-spawn.  Ton  may  driTc  them  away  by  ^riak" 
lings  of  guano  or  Scotch  snuff.  Were  they  in  any  other  plaee  vateriny 
frequently  with  gas  ammoniaoal  water  would  banish  them,  but  it  might 
injure  your  crops. 

MiLDxw  oir  Peas  ( W.  X.).— On  light  soils  the  mildew  may  usually  be  pre- 
vented by  manuring  the  soil  liberally,  mulching  over  the  surface  oloae  op 
to  the  stems,  and  for  a  foot  wide  on  each  side,  with  aUble  mannra^  and 
watering  freely  in  dry  weather.  Dusting  with  lime  we  do  not  think  will  be 
of  any  use.    More  vigour  requires  te  be  imparted  to  the  plants. 

SW-E2T  Macb  (2)«/M).— The  plant  so  called  by  the  south  Derbyihire 
cottagers  is  Tansy,  Tunaoetum  vulgare. 

BvBROBBEsr  FOB  Ihiiob  Back  ov  OnBBHBonsa  {R,  &.).^For  a  atioBC 
ftee-growing  evergreen  for  the  back  wall  of  the  greenhonse,  bnt  the  fiowera 
are  inoonsplcuona,  the  Fl2us  microphylla  or  cipennia  will  answer  well. 
For  evergreens  with  a  profusion  of  sweet  yellow  and  whitish  blsisome,  yon 
could  have  Jasmlnnm  revolutum  and  Jiisminum  graoile.  For  evergreena  in 
bloom  all  the  winter  and  spring,  and  which  rather  like  a  little  ahade  in  sum- 
mer,  commend  us  to  the  Camelliaa.  They  would  grow  capitally  in  inch  a 
raised  narrow  bor«:er. 

Dariiro  Ross  Lbatks  (florfia).— Dry  them  for  making  pot  pourl  by 
placing  tbem  whero  a  dry  cold  current  of  air  can  paaa  over  them.  The  old 
Cabbage,  Moes,  and  Tea-scented  are  the  most  scented. 

VXJIB8  XV  A  Pit  (/.  JT.).— Then  Is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Yiats  will 
succeed  planted  in  the  pit  and  trained  up  iU  roof,  if  yon  drain  the  botton 
of  the  pit,  and  prevent  the  roota  of  the  Vines  descending. 

Names  op  Insbcts  {J.  8.  A).— The  Insects  hi  the  pineries  wbich  aeem  to 
feed  and  breed  in  the  un,  and  do  not  appear  to  injure  either  the  Pinee  or 
stove  plants,  are  an  ezotie  Millipede,  closely  allied  to  onr  Britleh  apeoiM^ 
Polycieamua  complanatoa.  They  hare,  donbtless,  been  imported  withforalga 
plants.  These  insects  are  generally  considered  to  feed  on  decojiig  vccO" 
Mble  matter.— W. 


JODBKAL  OF  HQBnOULTimB  AND  COTTAGE  OABDBKKR. 
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Funr  a.  jr.  Oiimiuukh^W*  tfafnk 


k  ttM  oMwe  of  jo«r  Mdou  Aropplnf •  and  m  Mrljr 
noa  kgr  givinf  lew  Wtom  bMt,  bo  noro  wotor  Umi  vill 
&MT0S  tnm  floffRiafft  wd  plmty  or  air  day  aad  nlgbt,  if  at 


_  b  latt»r  period  tho  atonoiplicrle  Vmaptntan  do  w>K  Cill  baloar  6A«  and  from 
that  to  0(P.  No  donhi  tho  root*  inn  too  froaly  tai  yoor  rtah  tarf  and  ooooa- 
Bnt  flbra.  We  an  ohlUred  bj  the  information  ahont  Broom  and  eaterpHlara. 
Mvaa  CATHimami  CwevwB  (A  tf.)«— Toor  If  via  CaTendlthii  ia  doinv 
mlL  Sighty  Ihitt  ia  a  foodly  nvmber  to  awoll  weil,  and  Nature  teem*  to  be 
Mac  what  »he  ospeotcd  to  get  eomo  help  in  doiag.  A  higher  tomperatnre,  of 
fkom  9ft*  to  8ft^  will  aot  «mum  more  f^olt  to  eet,  but  thinning  them  muoh 
BMj  do  ook  Vhea  your  plant  baa  fraited,  it  ia  beat  to  eueoarage  it  to  make 
a  enokor  or  two;  tben  take  It  op,  detaeh  the  roang  pUat,  plant  It  la  now  hreah 
el  Ita  parent.  Thie  ie  a  better  plan  thea  keeping 
■  oatheWelUag- 


» long  it  wiU  rival  i 
tteoldetaflBpa,  ItiaaoteonuaoayettohaTofniltfnli 


Vamws  or  Faurr  (ThowtmM  i{«eond).~TlM  Strawberrlee  we  ahoald  eay are 
both  Keeae*  SeedUag.  bat  it  ia  tmpoerible  to  tell  from  a  few  fniit  only, 

BrtienUrly  ae  there  ere  now  eo  many  eorta  Tery  •imllar  to  that  variety. 
10  Orape  ia  Btaek  Prfnee.    (John  QroJU) — No.  S,  Elrnge   Neetorine; 
S,  Barrington ;  ft.  Royal  Ooorge.    We  got  hi  confneion  with  Noe.  1  and  4 
-  nut  wbleh  la  qnito  pale  at  the  itone  ii  Nobioeeoi  and  that  which  ia  red  ie 


Namis  or  PLAirra  ( W.  H,  U»vfM\—Tbt  white  Hower  ie  a  Wateoala.  aot 
'  a  OladMoa,  hat  we  eenaot  aay  wbleh  epedra  wlibont  feeing  the  plant. 
The  ehmb  ia  Oaothamnna  thyraoidena,  D.  C.  ( F.  Z. ).•>!,  Laatrea  deenrrraa, 
J.  fim.  \  S,  Laatrea  dilatata,  Pre»I..  perhapa  the  rariety  Stondiehi ;  bat  the 
■Menaen  la  too  yonng  to  enable  ne  to  apeak  with  certainty ;  S,  Erinua 
alpiaaa;  4,  a  Begoni^  we  cannot  aay  which  apeeiM.  for  there  are  np- 
warda  of  8S0  known  to  Dotaniatu,  and  none  of  them  can  be  acearately  named 
Aram  aaingle  withered  leaf;  5,  Litobrochia  Teapenillonia,  J.  6m. ;  6.  SeU- 

SieDa  mapidata,  Link.  {8.  B.  W^Msadinp),-~l,  Laatrea apiaaloaa,  Preal. ; 
L.  miz-maa,  var.  paleaeea,  Moore.  Toa  will  find  Laatrea  rigtda  in  the 
3ritiah  Feme,"  pabllahcd  at  our  offlecL  L.  qain<|naagQlaro  la  not  in 
•tther  of  onr  Fern  booka,  and  we  cannot  refer  yoa  to  any  Engliah  deaeriptlon 
of  it.  It  la  aaid  to  be  from  Weet  Africa,  and  la  allied  to  L.  deeompoeita,  of 
irhSeh«  indeed,  aome  aathora  coneider  It  a  rariety.  It  waa  ftrat  named  and 
deaeribed  by  Kanie  In  the  Tolnme  of  the  *'  Ltamma  "  for  18A0.  (f.  A.  P.)-- 
It  Impomible  to  name  tlie  LoboHa  fh>m  each  a  miaerable  aerap ;  1,  Faraetia 
anibratlcoea,  D.C. ;  8,  Ceraatlum  tomcntoeam,  L.;  4,  Phlox  maenlata.  Tar. 
ondlda,  Bth.}  ft,  Bolianthomam,  ap.  (Jfar^/«1.>-1,  Polyntichara  aealea- 
tan  (both) ;  >,  too  yonag  to  be  reoogaieed ;  8,  Alfhemilla  Talgaiia,  L. 
( IT.  X.).->C3adnatla  ttactorla,  Raf. 

POULTBT*  BEE.  and  HOJJSSROLD  C^SOlf ICLE. 


POULTEY  CLUB  JUDGES. 

1  HATS  a  letter  before  me  from  Mr.  Hewitt^  stating  that 
he  oommimioated  to  yoa  privaUl/y  req>ecting  kia  being  a 
judge  to  the  PotQtiy  Club,  and  how  yoa  can  justify  the  way 
In  which  you  have  publiahed  the  oorrespondenoe  I  am  at  a 
logs  to  know.  The  whole  tenor  of  your  remarks  appears  to 
have  no  other  object  in  Tiew  than  to  attempt  to  ii\jure  the 
Bzoceedings  of  the  Poultry  Club,  in  proof  of  which,  I  beg 
to  qiaote  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Hewitt's  letter  to 
m»,  dated  80th  June  :-^ 

**!  can  assure  you  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  feel 
more  annoyed  than  I  do  at  the  paragraph  in  question,  nor 
<C0Qld  any  one  be  more  astonished.  About  the  date  of  your 
-tet  letter  I  reoeiTed  from  Mr.  Dolby  two  letters,  requesting 
me  to  aid  the  proposed  Islington  Show,  by  a  notice  in  The 
JouBNAii  OF  HoBTicxTLTimB.  I  WToto  oue,  ss  customary, 
sent  it  in  a  separate  letter;  but  even  then,  well  knowing 
-Khore  waa  a  good  deal  of  '  ear-wigging '  going  on  from  the 
mar  against  the  Club,  I  wrote  another  letter  to  the  Editors, 
explaining  pnvaUily  that  in  my  case  the  restrictions  of  rules 
.vase  removed.  This  letter  was  itself  headed  <  private/ 
twice  dashed,  and  even  the  envelope  similarly  endorsed. 
By  the  next  morning^s  poet  I  received  so  very  extraordinary 
and  extreme  a  reply  of  disapproval,  that  I  actually  went  up 
.to  London.  I  wrote  a  second,  very  much  shorter,  simply 
stating  particulars  of  the  prize  list.  This,  too,  was  virtually 
nfbsed,  and  in  lieu  of  it  eventually  the  paragraph  appeared 
in  print  that  is  justly  complained  of."  See  The  Jovknal 
or  HoBTicxniTUBi  of  the  28th  of  June. 

Such  an  uncaUed-for  publication  of  a  private  and  confi- 
dential oomspondence  appeaas  to  me  to  be  a  great  breach 
ofMth. 

Wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  such  an  upright  Judge 
M  "Mi.  Hewitt»  I  was  anxious  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  meet 
his  views,  and  the  offer  to  waive  the  rules  was  merely  a 
tribute  to  the  great  ability  and  acknowledged  experience  of 
the  greatest  p<mltry  judge  in  the  world — a  tribute  which  no 
IDfther  judge  may  ever  expect. 

Allow  me  finally  to  state  that  three  members  of  the  Club 
hav«  consented  to  act  as  judges,  who  have  been  the  most 
Extensive  breeders  and  successftil  exhibitors  in  the  kingdom ; 
■o  that  you  will  find,  probably,  not  as  you  imagine,  that  the 


rules  of  the  Chib  are  Inoperativt ,  and  theb  application  an 
impossibility,  but  the  reverse. — Edwd.  Tudmav,  Am  Hen. 
Bee.  io  Poultry  Clvb, 

[We  very  readily  insert  this  communication.  It  is  quite 
true  that  Mr.  Hewitt*s  letter  was  marked  "  private,"  but  as 
we  had  seen  him  subsequently,  and  stated  the  substance  of 
what  we  should  say  in  the  first  notice  of  his  appointment^ 
and  to  which  he  did  not  olgect,  we  considered  it  oidy  doe  to 
him  to  state  what  we  did  in  our  second  notice.  We  think 
the  Club  quite  right,  as  you  ss^,  in  securing  the  benefit  of 
his  great  ability  and  acknowledged  eiperienee,  and  we  tie 
quite  sure  he  will  act  independently. 

So  far  are  we  firom  wishing  to  ii^ore  the  Poultry  Glnb» 
that  we  hope  it  may  succeed  in  establishing  many  eiiiifai- 
tions,  and  that  the  awards  of  tilie  judges  it  i^ppoints  may  be 
satisfactory.  What  we  object  to  is  any  competent  judge  (and 
no  other  should  be  ^pointed),  being  bound  to  adhere  to 
rules  rather  than  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  experisDeed 
judgment.] 

REARING  CHICKENS  AND  DUCKLINOS- 
I  sncpATHiBX  with  "  A.  E.  C."  as  to  the  lots  of  lus  Doric- 
ing  chickens.  The  boundless  range  and  over-feeding  are 
most  likely  the  cause.  I  have  found,  in  breeding  poultiy, 
that  the  Dorking  and  Spanish  are  the  most  difficiut  to  rear. 
"  A.  K.  C."  will  do  well  to  confine  lus  chickens,  with  the 
hen,  in  a  coop,  away  from  old  dead  rotten  wood,  and  not 
where  fangi  and  worms  abound.  Feed  tiiem  upon  rioeboflei 
in  milk,  and,  as  a  change,  give  sharps  and  oatmeal  mixed 
with  milk,  the  milk  to  be  sweet ;  skimmed  milk  wUl  do. 

"  A  Farmsb's  Wzra"  will  do  better  to  keep  only  one  dmke 
to  six  Ducks.  Kill  one  of  the  drakefi,  and  if  she  likes  keep 
one  of  the  young  ones  of  this  year's  brood.  I  have  one  drabs 
to  four  Aylesbury  Ducks.  My  troops  of  young  Ducks  range 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-two ;  ninety-nine  in  all,  out  of  132  eggs. 
All  are  fed  with  boiled  rice  and  meaL-— J.  D. 


POULTEY  JUDGING. 

Who  is  not  glad  to  see  "  Wiltshibx  Bncros,"  whether  ii 
be  in  his  practical  remarks,  or  his  New  Yearns  Eve  Dreamt 
I  read,  and  read  again,  and,  on  seeing  "Wiltshivb  Bsctob" 
at  the  end,  am  generally  disposed  to  agree  to  all  he  writes  ; 
but  in  his  "  Rules  for  Poultry  Judg^g,"  I  cannot  go  with 
him.  I  have  thought  this  subject  over  once  and  again,  bat 
I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  make  the  living  individnalitj^ 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  judge  merge  into  the  machine, 
which  he  must  become  if  he  is  to  judge  by  a  certain  code  of 
rules,  with  which,  possibly,  he  may  not  agree. 

On  a  matter  of  opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  fbrce  any  person 
to  aot  contrary  to  hu  own  notions.  But,  go  further — ^frame 
your  rules,  place  them  in  the  hands  of  every  poultry-breeder, 
and  it  must  still  rest  with  tiie  judge  to  determine :  it  is  hi* 
individual  opinion  which  must  decide  the  merits — whether, 
lor  instance,  that  pen  which  is  evenly  matched  is  not  more 
entitled  to  the  coveted  honour  than  that  which  has  one  or, 
perhaps,  two  perfect  birds,  agreeing  to  the  "code  of  laws  " 
in  every  particular. 

Again,  the  value  of  the  points  in  each  separate  bird  must 
be  considered  as  minutely  as  the  Chinese  painter  measured 
the  distance  between  the  small-pox  marks  on  the  old  gentle- 
man's face,  that  he  might  transfer  them  to  the  canvas  ia* 
tended  for  presentation  to  his  lady  love.  What  reception 
will  this  minuteness  receive  at  the  hands  of  unsuccessfiil 
exhibitors  ?  Why,  very  much  like  that  bestowed  on  the 
poor  Chinaman,  who  was  unceremoniously  kicked  down 
stairs  by  his  rather  testy  sitter  when  the  discovery  waa 
made.  It  is  "agin  natur,"  as  Sam  Slick  would  say,  for 
others  to  discover  faults  in  birds,  whose  faults,  by  constaat 
glossing  over,  we  the  owners  have  learnt  rather  to  like  thaa 
otherwise.  This,  perhaps,  applies  much  more  closely  to 
"exhibitors  in  a  small  way;"  we  have  not  the  unlimited 
means  to  buy  the  perfect  specimens,  and  must  in  some 
measure  be  content  with  what  we  can  produce. 

When  "WiLTsmnx  Rbctob"  says,  "I  have  heard  aa 
exhibitor  remark,  '  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  take  any 
prizes  at  this  show ;  they  depend  upon  who  is  the  judge. 
Mr.  A  likes  my  sort  of  lairds,  &c.' "    This  may  be  so;  but 
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"WiLTSHiBB  Bxctob"  and  "tlie  exhibitor "  both  eeem  to 
ibrget  that  it  is  not  always  the  same  pens  or  the  same  exhi- 
bitors who  compete :  that  even  snppoeing  they  do,  the  con- 
ctition  of  the  pens  may  have  alterM.  It  reminds  me  some- 
what of  my  man  Friday;  although  he  really  does  attend 
thoroaghly  to  my  poultry,  yet  he  luttes  cordially  all "  vowls," 
wishes  "measter  'ud  tell  he  to  wring  all  their  necks, 
shouldn't  have  to  tell  'un  twice."  Although  he  dislilEes  the 
"yowls,"  he  has  no  objection  to  a  slice  of  prize  money,  and 
owing  to  BundiT  wind&Us  in  this  way  he  has  learnt  to 
appreciate  my  Brahmas.  The  wind,  however,  changed, 
and  instead  of  prizes  came  commendations  and  high  com- 
mendations. I  do  not  blame  the  judges  or  wish  for  a  code 
of  rules,  ^.  I  like  prizes — ^who  doesn't  ?  but  Friday  inti- 
mated, "  Thick  ther  judge  up  theer  wam't  much  of  a  judge 
not  to  gie  the  big  cock  a  prize ;"  and  a  few  days  after  when 
the  ne^  dose  of  high  commendations  arrived,  he  remarked, 
"Thick  thur  zort  of  vowl  be  gwine  out  o'  vashion,  be' ant 
they?"  I  strove  to  convince  him  that  there  were  better 
birds  there,  but  I  fear  I  did  not  succeed.  I  am  sure  he 
thinks  the  powers  of  the  judge  in  question  very  limited. 
" WiLTSRiSB  Bectob,"  perhaps,  recollects  that  a  few  months 
back  there  was  a  great  talk  aibout  the  Poultry  Club ;  a  code 
of  rules  seemed  about  to  appear  directly.  Where  are  they  ? 
Have  the  members  found  it  impossible  to  frame  them  to 
satisfir  all  P  I  know  by  experience  it  is  not  pleasant  to  lose, 
but,  as  Hood  says,  "What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured." 
We  have,  by  somewhat  general  consent,  arrived  at  certain 
landmarks ;  and,  afber  aU,  I  imagine,  wrongly  perhaps,  that 
something  is  necessary  to  make  the  good  judge  that  no 
pales  can  give — something,  in  fact,  which  is  inherent  in  the 
jndge  himself,  and  not  in  any  rules,  however  good.  Certain 
points  appear  settled — ^thus  even  matching  and  condition  in 
all  pons,  whatever  the  breed;  a  certain  form  of  comb  in 
90me  breeds,  a  variety  in  others ;  size,  large  in  some,  small 
in  others ;  a  certain  character  of  feathers  in  a  variety  of 
breeds,  which  may  be  styled  "  birds  in  feathers ;"  a  clean  leg 
in  some,  feathei«d  in  others.  8uoh  general  points,  with 
ethers,  we  all  know,  or  ought  to  know.  Were  we  to  know 
mndh  more  it  would  be  contrary  to  experience  to  obtain 
tmiversal  satisfaction.  Each  judge  must  see  with  his  own 
^es,  and  mentally  make  his  own  calculations  as  to  the 
xelative  merits  of  competing  pens.  It  would  add  immensely 
to  the  labours  of  a  ju<^  if  at  each  pen  he  must,  with  pencil 
in  hand,  make  a  calculation  of  points ;  and  I  am  rather  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  best  judges  of  the  present  day 
would  not  judge  under  such  concQtions.^Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


SELBY,  TADCASTEE,  amd  MAEZET  WEIGHTON 

AGBTCULTUBAL  SOCIBTT's  PO0LTBT  SHOW. 

Trx  eleventh  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  Tadcaster  on  Friday,  the  1st  inst.  There  was  a  good 
show  of  poultry,  comprising  about  150  pens.  The  prizes 
were  awarded  by  Mr.  Geo.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Alex.  Cattley, 
of  York. 

SpAJiigH.— Firit,  M.  KIdd,  Tadcaster.  Second,  W.  Hooieman,  Tadcwtw. 
OlkldkMM.— Prif.e,  F.  Powell.  Knnresborongli. 

DoKxiHOP.— PIrot.  T.  K.  KeU,  WetlMrbj.  Se«ond,  T.  B.  Ireland,  Tadea*. 
tv.  CkUkm9.^Pnmb,J,Z.Kt]l  Commooded,  Jfra.  Oliver,  Boltoo  Lodffe, 
Tadoaster. 

Oooinr-CttnrA  {Any  oolmirl.-FlrBt  W.  Cannan.  Bradford.  Second,  B. 
Dawea.  KnarerboTOttgh.    ^A<eftMa.~PrlBe,  R.  Dowet. 

1IUX.AT.— Pint.  0.  A.  Young,  Driffield.  Seeond,  wtthheld.  Chickau,^ 
^rkc,  O.  A.  Yonng. 

BtnoLn  Oajiti  Oooc.— Firnt,  B.  Blekerp,  Bererler.    Second,  T.  B.  Ireland. 

FaiK  or  Oaiii  Ban.->Flr8i,  J.  Harrlaon,  nolboek,  Leeda.  Second,  T.  B. 
iMlaad. 

Oavs  CHxcxBii8.-Priae,  J.  Barker,  jnn.,  Dunninrton.  York. 

HAXBtKOH  (Oolden«9p«nff1ed).— Pint  and  Hecond,  W.  Cannan.  Com- 
VMided,  O.  Uolmea,  Great  Drifflold.    Ohiekms.-  Priae,  0.  Saowdeo,  Tock. 


BAMBmoH  (Silver-spangled].— First  and  Second,  W.  Cannan.  Chickeng. 
— Prlae,  W.  Cannan. 

0(X»Bii.nsciU.«D  Rambobok  Cook.— First  and  Seeon'f,  W.  Cannan. 

HaVBoaoB  (8ilTeivpenellled>.-«FUBt  nad  Second,  W.  Cannan. 

CxrrrBPEATT  ob  Cobskam.- First,  W.  Cannan.    Second,  wiihheld. 

Polahpb— First,  W.  Canniin.    Second,  0  A.  Yonng. 

Abt  otbbb  VABiBTr.— First,  F.  Pnvd]  (Brahmas).  Second.  W.  Cannan 
fBlaok  Haailmrgha).  CAuOwna.— Prise,  Mrs.  Uoov*.  Boston  Spa  (Wbite 
Dorkings).  Commended,  F.  Powell  (Brahma  Pootra) :  H.  Lacy  (Brahma 
Tootra). 

SaNTAXB  tknj  variety). —First,  T.  B.  Ken  (OaTaa).  Sfoond  a«id  Com- 
mtmd$d^lMy  Loo4««horo«igb  (Goldei^).  ComoMnded,  W.  Cannaa  (Golden). 

Coox  or  iMT  OTMBB  Bbxbd.— PrUo,  W.  Cannan. 


Fain  or  Hbvb  or  amr  ovbbb  BaaBD.— Prlaa,  T.  £.  X«IL 
W.  Cannan ;  T.  B.  Irtfaad. 

OxBSB.— First,  0.  A.  Young.    Beoond  and  Oommeaded,  W.  C  Goodbans. 

DucxB  (Any  Tariety  except  Aylesbury).— First,  O.  A.  Yonng.    8eooad« 
W.  n.  Park,  Hewton  Kynio.    Commended,  W.  Cwnnan. 

DooKe  (Aylesbnrj).— First,  W.  Cannaa.    Beeond,  O.  A.  Ymug. 

TcKKXTs.- First.  W.  C«nn»n.     Beoond,  Miss  Walton,  North  lOlflird* 
Commended,  Mrs.  Blacker,  Hcalangh. 


DOMINIQUE  FOWLS. 

This  variety  is,  Texy  justly,  beoominff  popular  where  beat 
known,  especially  for  hardineaa.  We  find  the  following  de« 
Boription  of  it  in  a  very  Yalaabla  artiolo  upon  poultj^r,  in 
the  late  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"  The  Dominique  is  the  beat  fowl  of  common  stock  that  we 
hare,  and  is  the  only  fowl  in  the  country  that  has  enough 
distinct  characteristics  to  entitle  it  to  a  name.  These  foi^ 
are  full  medium  sixe,  being  but  little  less  in  weight  than  the 
Dorking,  have  fiill  breasto,  rounded  full  bodUes,  double  ov 
single  combs,  and  yellow  legs.  Their  main  plumage  has  m 
light  grey  ground  colour,  while  each  feather  ii  barred  cross- 
wise with  a  darker  shade.  They  are  frequently  known  hf 
the  name  "  Hawk-c<doured  fowls."  They  are  hardy,  ettily 
raised,  retain  their  peculiarities  with  g^reat  tenacity,  hava 
yellow  skins,  a  colour  preferred  by  many  for  a  market  fowl ; 
and  taking  these  fowls  all  in  all,  they  are  one  of  the  besfc 
varieties  in  common  use." 

The  flesh  is  good  and  they  are  fine  layers.  They  rooal 
high,  and  hence  are  not  in  the  way  like  the  lasy  Asiatio 
fowls. 

The  Black  Spanish  are  most  beantiftil  fowls,  but  a  winter 
like  the  past  is  very  disastrous  to  them.  Undoubtedly,  with 
extra  care  in  wintcor,  thej  are  the  best  layers  in  the  world; 
but  we  would  not  recommend  them  for  the  general  fowl  of 
the  £Brm  by  the  aide  of  the  Dominique.  The  Spanish  £ar  ft 
village  or  city  are  first. 

To  substantiate  our  estimate  of  these  fowls  we  will  state 
that  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  has  esperimented  with  almost 
every  known  kind  of  fowl,  has  abandoned  all  others,  and  is 
now  starting  with  the  Dominique. — (Praiiirie  JPormsr). 


HEN  PHEASANT  ASSUMING   THE  PLUMAGE 
OF  THE  MALE  BIRD. 

This  change  of  feather  is  not  nearly  of  so  rare  oocurrenoe 
as  many  suppose  it  to  be ;  and  as  the  subject  is  now  boPore 
the  public,  I  willingly  add  my  own  experience  to  the  state- 
ments of  others  aheady  published. 

Some  five  and  twenty  years  back  I  obtained* a  brood  of 
young  Pheasants,  which  afber  a  Inme  became  exceeding 
docile  and  familiar.  Without  exception  they  proved  of  &e 
general  common  feather.  A  portion  of  them  I  kept  by  me 
for  many  years.  The  hens  all  laid  well,  and  the  eggs  proved 
fertile  when  placed  under  common  fowls.  Matters  went  oil 
in  this  way  for  some  ten  years  or  more,  when  I  found  one 
of  the  hens  become  exceedingly  pugnacious,  ill-treatiiir 
alike  both  her  female  and  male  companions.  She  ceased 
laying  altogether,  or  rather  did  not  commence  laying  at  all 
at  the  customary  time,  though  the  others  wereasprodootlve 
ae  heretofore.  Her  worst  feature  now  was,  she  ate  evenr 
egg  she  possibly  could  obtain  of  the  other  Pheasants,  and 
this  caused  me  to  remove  her  to  run  with  some  fowls,  whose 
eegs  she  also  took  a  fancy  to,  with  a  zest  equaUy  depraved  tm 
when  in  the  company  of  her  fellows.  It  was  when  taking  her 
from  her  original  pen  that  I  first  perceived  she  was  assvmteg 
the  feather  of  the  cock  bird.  It  showed  the  first  year  dhieflj 
about  the  neck  and  head,  the  breast  also  becoming  of  a 
peculiar  ruddv  hue.  That  first  moult,  too,  the  taQ-f^athem 
were  evidently  much  longer  than  in  the  other  hen  pheft- 
sants ;  and  during  the  three  or  four  years  I  afterwards  kepther 
she  gradually  altered  more  and  more  to  the  cock's  phunage. 
At  length  she  became  so  indomitable  a  virago  as  to  aUiMr 
no  other  bird  of  any  kind  to  live  in  the  same  aviary.  She 
was  then  killed,  and  I  still  have  her  preserved.  The  head 
and  neck  feathers  are  precisely  the  same  metaHio  Uukh 
green  as  a  cock's  would  be,  but  she  never  assumed  tlie 
coral  velvety  appearance  round  the  eye  as  in  the  cook.  Her 
breast  is  of  the  ground  colour  of  a  cock,  but  devoid  of  the 
black  markings.    The  ba(&  and  taU  feathers  are  stUl  moA 
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th«  oolonr  of  the  hen  Pbeaeant,  bat  her  tail  had  each  year 
become  longer  and  longer,  till  the  principal  feathers  reached 
that  of  a  male  bird.  They  are  peculiar,  the  shaft  of  the 
longest  feathers  being  somewhat  depressed. 

A  neighbour  of  mine  had  Iso  a  hen  English  Pheasant 
that  changed  its  feather  in  tl «  same  way»  but  to  a  much 
greater  degree,  a  few  years  aft'  :  indeed  she,  when  living, 
looked  at  first  sight  like  a  young  cock.  She,  too,  became 
ftirioas  to  other  birds,  and  an  inyeterate  egg-eater.  When 
I  last  saw  her  she  was  closely  approaching  a  dear  blotting- 
paper  colour,  and  had  very  slight  markings  on  the  breast, 
towards  the  crop  only.    She,  too,  was  an  old-reared  bird. 

From  what  I  have  now  stated  alone,  facte  seem  to  carry 
out  the  supposition  that  aU  such  birds  are  old  birds,  and  in 
several  shot  Pheasants  of  like  character  they  were  evidently 
aged  specimens.  It  is  well  here  to  mention,  that  in  aU  oases 
I  ever  narrowly  examined,  the  ovaiy  was  mnoh  diseased, 
though  the  bird  showed  well  as  to  flesh  or  feather — ^in  fact» 
appeared  like  an  expressly  fatted  fowl.  But  I  must  briefly 
mention  another  case  of  a  somewhat  different  character. 

I  once  hatched  a  young  Pheasant  that  at  her  first  moult, 
lone  before  she  had  arrived  at  laying  time,  became  of  the 
questionable  feather  referred  to ;  but  as  she  consumed  every 
^Kg  within  her  reach,  and  was  the  worst  of  neighbours  to 
all  others,  as  time  drew  on  her  last  appearance  was  on  the 
dinner-table,  devoid  of  all  outward  peculiarities.  I  also 
have  known  the  same  fact  in  a  fowl,  a  Sebright  GoM-laced 
Bantam  hen,  from  whose  eggs  I  for  years  reared  many 
chickens  of  excellent  markings.  At  one  moult  she  obtained 
partial  sickle  feathers  with  a  hackle  and  saddle  feather  that 
would  be  held  as  abominable  in  this  particular  breed;  yet 
prior  to  this  moult  so  perfectly  feathered  had  she  been,  that 
at  three  different  Birmingham  shows  she  figured  in  the 
first-prize  pen.  Her  spirit  of  ill-will  was  then  similar  to  the 
Pheasant's  before  named,  and  as  I  wanted  eggs  (though 
she  never  laid  after  her  change),  and  she  ate  all  other  eggs 
at  hand,  I  gave  her  to  a  medicaJ  friend,  who,  on  examination 
after  he  had  killed  her,  found  a  diseased  ovary,  as  I  had 
anticipated  would  be  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  all  such  birds  are  useless 
and  very  expensive  as  hobbies  if  allowed  the  run  with  others, 
and  therefore  it  is  expedient  to  put  them  aside  a^  soon  as 
this  strange  freak  is  first  manifested. — Edwabd  Hewitt, 
Uden  Cottage,  Sparhbrook,  Birmingham. 


AETinCIAL  SWAB2tfING. 

Thb  following  account  of  my  first  and  successful  attempt 
at  making  an  artificial  swarm  may,  perhaps,  interest  some 
of  your  readers,  as  it  took  place  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

In  May  last  I  received  a  hive  of  Ligurian  bees  from  "A 
BayoNSHiBS  Bss-xskfbb."  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  June  I  found  the  queen  in  a  dying  state  on  the 
alighting-board,  and  the  bees  passing  in  and  out  over  her 
body  with  the  most  perfect  indifference.  On  the  13th 
aeveral  young  queens  were  heard  piping;  but  day  after  day 
the  weather  prevented  their  swarming.  On  the  16th  they 
attempted  to  oome  off,  but  the  high  wind  drove  them  back 
again.  The  next  morning  I  expected  to  find  the  super- 
numerary princesses  thrown  out;  however,  they  were  still 
piping,  and  the  weather  was  wet  and  Gold,  so  I  determined 
to  di^e  the  bees. 

The  stock  which  I  shall  call  A  was  taken  to  an  unfurnished 
room,  and  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  window.  An 
empty  hive,  which  I  shall  name  B,  was  placed  in  the  window. 
BoUl  hives  are  made  on  the  Woodbury  plan.  I  removed 
the  erown-board  from  A  and  puffed  in  some  smoke ;  then, 
taking  out  a  frune  from  the  middle  of  the  hive,  I  carried 
it  to  the  window  and  found  it  contained  what  I  wanted — a 
royal  oell  with  a  piping  queen  in  it,  and  a  fine  young  queen 
at  liberty  on  the  comb.  This  yoimg  lady  I  captured  and 
returned  to  A.  Having  fixed  tiie  finune  in  B,  and  placed 
.  the  crown-board  on,  I  proceeded  to  brush  a  sufficient  number 
of  bees  off  the  bars  of  A  to  keep  the  brood  warm  during 
the  night.  Then  I  placed  the  crown-board  on  A,  closed 
the  entrance,  collected  with  a  feather  the  bees  which  were 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  window,  and  placed  them  at  the 
entraaoe  of  the  hive.    They  all  settled  in  before  dark,  and 


the  hive  was  placed  in  the  house  which  A  had  occupied,  and 
A  conveyed  to  another  part  of  the  garden.  The  next  day 
was  fine,  and  all  the  bees  that  left  A  went  to  B,  which  by 
the  evening  contained  a  good  swarm,  and  a  sufficient  numbed 
of  bees  were  left  behind  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  hive. 
The  young  queen  in  B  piped  for  about  two  hours,  and  the 
piping  continued  in  A  until  the  next  evening,  when  a  fierce 
slaughter  of  the  drones  took  place,  and  continued  until  all 
were  lying  dead  on  the  floor-board,  from  which  I  swept 
them  the  next  day.  The  bees  in  A  have  not  settled  down 
to  their  work  as  I  could  wish,  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
nervous  timidity  about  them.  They  seem  afraid  to  leave 
their  hive,  guarding  the  entrance  against  some  foe,  and 
disputing  the  passage  of  their  own  bees  into  the  hive.  A 
little  pollen  is  carri^  in,  but  they  leave  off  working  early 
in  the  afternoon.  I  do  not  think  anything  can  be  wrong 
with  the  queen.  I  found  two  young  grev  bees  on  the  alight- 
ing-board yesterday  morning,  and  some  drones  that  appealed 
after  the  great  slaughter  were  worried.  I  think  tma  ner- 
vousness must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  unaccountable 
desertion  from  their  hive.  Have  any  of  your  readers  met 
with  anything  similar  to  this  P  The  young  queen  in  A  is 
much  darker  than  her  mother  was,  whom,  no  doubt,  she  had 
slaughtered. 

If  I  ever  perform  an  operation  of  this  kind  again  I  aliall 
provide  myself  with  indiarubber  gloves,  as  I  was  very  much 
stung  through  my  dogskin.  The  moment  I  moved  the  frame 
I  was  attacked  most  savagely,  and  my  left  hsmd  was  Terj 
much  swollen  the  next  day. 

This  is  the  second  instance  I  have  known  of  young  queens 
having  been  kept  beyond  three  days.  I  once  had  a  hive 
that  swarmed  on  a  Monday  early,  having  been  kept  back  by 
the  weather  on  the  evening  when  piping  commenced,  and 
they  piped  until  the  next  Sunday,  when  they  swarmed.  The 
whole  of  the  week  was  wet  and  cold. — J.  L. 

[The  cessation  of  honey-gathering  in  A  is  owing  to  all 
bees  of  sufficient  age  for  this  purpose  having  deserted  it, 
and  returned  to  the  old  spot.  Time  will  set  this  right. 
The  young  queen  will  become  much  lighter  when,  as  a  matron, 
she  is  expanded  to  her  full  size.  "A  Dsvonbhiiub  Bkb- 
kxbpbb"  says,  "Apologise  for  having  misled  this  lady  so 
much  as  to  induce  her  to  use  leather  gloves,"  and  we  do 
apologise ;  and  as  bees  do  not  sting  us  through  our  gloves* 
we  can  only  conclude  that  the  skins  of  Editors  are  verj 
thick — ^and  so  they  need  to  be.] 


FLOWERS  FOR  BEES. 


The  following  notes  are  published  in  reply  to  a  correspon- 
dent, "  A  YouNO  Bee-kebpbb  :" — 

BosAOE  is  probably  the  best  of  all  bee  flowers.  It  flowers 
in  July  (earlier  if  self-sown),  on  through  the  sunmier  until 
cut  off  by  autumn  frosts,  and  is  an  annual.  It  should  be 
sown  in  an  open  situation  iu  beds  4  feet  wide,  and  as  long  aa 
desired,  sowing  the  seed  broadcast,  about  an  inch  apart  over 
the  surface  and  then  throwing  the  alleys  out  over  the  beds,  bo 
as  to  cover  the  seed  with  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
deep  of  soil.  A  sowing  made  the  first  week  in  ICaroh,  and 
another  the  second  week  in  April,  will  afford  a  supply  of 
fiowers  in  most  seasons  from  June  until  November. 

MiaNONXTTB. — Sow  the  seed  tiie  first  week  in  April  in 
beds  as  described  for  borage,  only  it  should  be  sown  more 
thickly,  and  be  only  just  covered  with  light  fine  soiL  It 
flowers  in  July  onwards  through  the  season. 

Salvia  nbmobosa. — ^An  herbaceous  perennial  with  blue 
flowers.  It  is  readily  increased  by  divisions  of  the  root, 
which  should  be  taken  off,  or  the  old  stools  or  plants  divided, 
in  March,  planting  the  offsets  like  Sage  slips  in  rows  2  feet 
apart  and  1  foot  fi^m  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows ;  or  they  may 
be  planted  in  four-feet  beds  with  one-foot  alleys  between,  and 
three  rows  in  a  bed.  It  delights  in  a  hght  gravelly  soil,  but 
will  grow  in  almost  all  soik  and  situations.  Planted  on 
sunny  hedgebanks,  and  on  the  borders  of  woods  it  grows 
well,  being  not  only  usefVil  for  bee  forage  but  highly  orna- 
mental. It  should  have  an  open  situation,  and  after  the 
stems  decay  they  should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  a 
little  leaf  mould  or  any  waste  ve^table  refiise  placed  around 
the  stools  between  the  rows»  which  should  be  neatly  forked- 
in  in  tiie  April  following.    Beyond  keeping  clear  of  weeds 
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it  needs  no  farther  attention.  It  flowers  from  June  to 
Ootol)er. 

CnoGUBES.— The  bulbs  of  these  should  be  planted  in  rows 
by  the  sides  of  walks,  1  foot  apart  and  about  3  inches  deep, 
in  October,  or  in  dumps,  of  three,  five,  or  more  together. 
Planted  in  sunny  situations  in  shrubberies  they  add  a  charm 
to  such  places,  and  will  grow  well  in  all  soils.  Light  soils, 
however,  are  preferable.  They  need  no  care  beyond  taking 
up  onoe  in  three  years,  and  dividuig,  planting  a  number  in 
the  same  place  again  the  same  day,  and  others  on  hedge- 
banks,  in  fact  anywhere  not  much  overshadowed  by  trees. 
They  should  be  replanted  and  divided  in  October. 

SiNaus  Blub  Hbpatica. — ^These,  like  crocuses,  will  grow 
anywhere  in  open  situations,  and  are  increased  by  division  of 
the  plant.  Tliey  are  beet  divided  in  autumn  after  the  foliage 
decays,  parting  them  so  that  two  or  three  crowns  are  left  to 
each  division,  which  may  then  be  planted  in  rows  1  foot 
apart,  and  the  same  distance  between  the  rows.  They 
should  be  planted  so  that  the  crowns  are  level  with  the 
surfhce.  In  future  years  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  a  little 
fresh  soil  or  waste  refuse  of  any  kind  between  the  rows,  to 
dig  or  fork  it  neatly  into  the  soil,  and  divide  the  plants  when 
too  large  for  the  allotted  space,  and  replant.  They  flower 
early,  often  in  January,  and  last  a  long  time  in  flower.  We 
have  seen  them  in  ApriL  Crocuses  usually  flower  in  March 
and  April. 

bJeES  in  AUSTRALIA. 
Ekoijsh  apiarians  will  probably  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Bennett,  delivered 
before  his  Excellency  the  Governor  (Sir  John  Young),  and 
others,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society 
of  New  South  Wales,  on  Monday,  AprU  4th,  1864.— G.  F.  B., 
SpdULing, 

"The  English-imported  bee  has  nearly  driven  away  the 
small  Australian  stingless  species,  and  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  Ligurian  bee  mil  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
colonies,  being  very  prolific,  and  yielding  a  larger  supply  of 
honey  and  wax  than  any  other  species ;  and  the  rearing  of 
bees  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  very  little  capital,  and 
but  a  small  amount  of  labour.  The  quantity  and  value  of 
the  honey  and  beeswax  produced  in  the  colony  is  very  great, 
and  the  latter  has  lately  been  exported  to  England  at  a 
remunerative  profit." 

A  footnote  in  the  Sydney  Moming^Herald  adds  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

'*  I  have  been  informed  that  the  small  black  stingless  bee 
in  Australia  has  sometimes  been  seen  in  close  proximity  to 
the  English  bee,  both  having  formed  their  nests  in  the  same 
hollow  of  a  tree,  being  only  divided  by  a  mud  partition. 
When  in  that  position  one  or  the  other  lose  their  brood; 
they  attack  each  other,  and  the  Australian  bee  contrives  to 
cut  off  the  wings  of  the  English  bee.  The  honey  from  the 
native  bee  has  a  more  agreeable  acidulous  flavour  than,  that 
produced  by  the  naturalised  English  insect." 


SUCCESSFULLY  LIGUELANISmG  AN 
APIAEY. 

Uavikg  had  a  beautiful  Ligurian  queen  sent  to  me  last 
September,  I  removed  the  English  queen  from  a  common 
stock  of  bees  in  one  of  my  improved  observatory-hives,  the 
four  sides  and  the  top  of  which  are  of  glass,  and  placed  her 
»t  their  head.  She  immediately  commenced  laying  worker 
eggs,  1  examined  the  combs  on  the  9th  of  October,  and 
found  many  young  Ligurians  hatched,  and  the  queen  still 
laying  eggs.  In  none  of  my  common  stocks  could  I  find  any 
eggs  on  tiiat  day.  This,  I  thought,  was  a  very  convincing 
proof  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Ligurians  over  the 
English  queens  in  their  prolific  powers.  The  stock  passed 
through  the  winter  in  the  best  possible  health.  The  hive 
was  exposed  in  an  open  latticed  arbour,  without  any  cover 
over  the  glass ;  and  &e  thermometer  inside  of  the  hive,  ob- 
servations of  which  were  taken  three  times  each  day,  in- 
dicated a  mean  temperature  of  3.88'*  in  December,  8.90°  in 
January,  and  4.55®  in  February,  higher  than  the  mean  tem- 
perature inside  my  other  hives. 

March  14(^-^1  d^an^d  the  floor-board  for  the  first  ti£ie> 


and  only  found  two  dead  bees.    I  had  not  before  seen  a 
single  dead  bee  upon  it  during  the  whole  winter. 

April  20th, — ^I  commenced  my  Ligurianising  operations  by 
removing  the  queen  out  of  one  of  my  English  Btooks,  and 
gave  to  it  two  Ligurian  combs  filled  with  eggs  and  brood.  I 
also  removed  all  the  drone  br^^d  and  oells  out  of  thirteen  * 
common  stocks.  ',/ 

April  22nd.  —  Examined  t  e  two  Ligurian  combs,  and 
found  no  signs  of  any  royal  ceils  commenced  (second  day). 

April  2&th. — ^Examined  the  two  combs. and  found  the  bees 
had  about  half  made  a  royal  cell  on  each  comb,  but  only  one. 
of  which  contained  larvae,  the  other  cell  was  empty  (fifth 
day).  They  had  also  about  half  made  three  royal  cells  on 
the  next  comb,  which  was  entirely  empty. 

April  27th, — Examined  the  two  Ligurian  combs  and  found 
the  cell  containing  the  larve  enlarg^.  They  had  about  half 
made  another  royal  cell  on  the  other  comb,  and  the  one  pre- 
viously made  was  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  on  the  25th, . 
neither  of  them  contained  eggs  or  larvae.  The  bees  had 
also  constructed  four  more  royal  cells  on  the  empty  comb 
(seventh  day). 

April  29th. — ^Examined  the  combs  and  found  the  larvae  in 
the  royal  cell  nearly  straight,  and  the  bees  about  finishing 
the  closing  of  the  royal  ceU  (ninth  day).  The  two  cells  on 
the  other  comb,  and  the  seven  royal  cells  on  the  empty 
comb,  were  in  the  same  state  as  on  the  27th.  I  put  another 
comb,  containing  drone  and  worker  brood  and  eggs,  into 
the  hive  out  of  the  Ligurian  stock,  and  I  also  placed  worker 
eggs  out  of  it  into  the  nine  empty  royal  cells,  but  I  after- 
wards found  that  the  bees  removed  all  of  them  again. 

This  is  only  the  account  of  the  operations  with  one  stock, 
but  the  end  of  it  all  was,  that  on  the  31st  of  May  I  had 
beautifiil  Ligurian  queens  at  the  head  of  fourteen  stocks, 
and  had  also  hatched  many  more  Lig^urian  queens  than  I 
required.  On  that  day  I  made  my  first  Ligurian  swarm 
artificially,  a  very  large  one,  and  that  night  they  had  their 
queen  hatched,  and  have  done  very  well  since. 

My  great  difficulty  has  been  to  prevent  a  single  common 
drone  being  hatched  in  my  apiary.  About  every  ten  days  I 
examined  every  comb  in  each  hive,  and  removed  all  the 
drone  eggs  or  cells  that  I  found  the  bees  had  made.  I  shall 
now  be  able  to  keep  the  Ligurians  pure,  as  I  have  only 
Ligurian  drones  in  my  apiary,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
common  stock  within  about  three  nules.  Thus  I  shall  not 
have  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  keeping  them 
pure  that  Mr.  Woodbuiy  has,  as  he  ia  surrounded  by  com- 
mon English  bees.  My  old  Ligurian  queen  is  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  one  I  ever  saw,  and  she  has  certainly  done 
wonders  in  laying  eggs  this  spring.  By  the  middle  of  May 
I  had  removed  from  her  no  less  than  twenty-two  combe 
nearly  fiUed  with  worker  and  drone  brood  and  eggs,  and  the 
hive  is  crowded  with  bees  quite  ready  for  swarming. — ^Wm. 
Cabb,  Clayton  Bridge  Apiary,  Newton  Heath,  near  Manchesier. 


TEY  A  "BEE-BOB." 


Mb.  Langstboth  says,  "Having  noticed  that  a  new 
swarm  wUl  almost  always  cklight  where  they  see  a  mass  of 
clustering  bees,  I  find  that  they  can  be  determined  to  some 
selected  spot  by  an  old  black  hat,  or  even  a  muUen  stalk, 
which,  when  coloured  black,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  at 
a  distance  from  a  clustering  swarm.  A  black  woollen 
stocking,  or  piece  of  doth,  fastened  to  a  shady  limb  in 
plain  sight  of  the  hives,  and  where  the  bees  can  be  most 
conveniently  hived,  would  probably  answer  as  good  a  pur- 
pose. Swarms  are  not  only  attracted  by  the  bee-like  colour 
of* such  objects,  but  ate  more  readily  induced  to  alight  upon 
them  if  they  furnish  something  to  which  they  can  easily 
cUng,  the  better  to  support  their  grape-like  clusters.  By 
proper  precautions  before  the  first  swarms  issue,  the  bee- 
keeper may  so  educate  his  £Ei>vourites  that  th^  will  seldom 
alight  anywhere  but  on  the  spot  which  he  has  previously 
selected.  The  Bev.  Thos.  P.  Hunt,  of  Wyoming,  Penn.,  has 
devised  an  amusing  plan,  by  whidh  he  says  that  he  can  at 
all  times  prevent  a  swarm  of  bees  from  leaving  his  premisee. 
Before  his  stocks  swarm  he  collects  a  number  of  dead  bees, 
and  stringing  them  with  a  needle  and  thread,  as  worms  are 
strung  for  catching  e^,  he  makes  of  them  a  ball  about  the 
size  of  aa  egg»  leaving  a  Um  alraiida  loosOi    By  oacrying» 
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to  A  pole,  this  'bee-bob'  oboat  his  i^nuy  when 

the  beee  are  ewamung,  or  by  plaoiBg  it  in  Bome  oentral 
podtftoB,  he  inTeriably  ■e(niiefl  eveiy  Bwwrm." 

I  wish  some  of  my  i^piarian  friends  would  tiy  a  "  bee-bob  " 
of  some  Jdnd.  and  report  resnl^  in  Tkb  Joubnal  or  Hon- 
TIOUUrUBS.— A  DlYONSHIBB  Bxi-xxnPBB. 


APIABIAN  NOTES. 


A  BuLE  TO  AsGXBTAXK  THs  LosB  07  QusBNS. — Soon  after 
thsy  swarm,  the  queens  when  on  a  bridal  trip,  and  are  en- 
joying the  society  of  the  drones,  as  they  course  through  the 
air,  become  so  intoxicated  with  their  amorous  eigoyments 
as  to  be  confounded  on  their  return.  Not  recognising  their 
dist^ietive  homes,  they  mistakingly  land  in  a  foreign  colony, 
only  to  meet  a  sudden  death  by  the  subjects  of  a  queen, 
whose  jealousy  prompts  them  to  the  attack.  Should  we 
inspect  a  hive  about  this  time,  and  find  no  eggs  or  brood,  it 
is  proof  positive  that  it  has  no  queen.  The  usual  time  for 
this  is  about  twenty  days  after  the  issue  of  the  first  swarm. 
Again,  if  the  bees  allow  the  drones  to  remain  in  the  hire 
lonff  after  the  general  massacre — say  to  the  Ist  of  September 
or  October— it  is  a  never-failing  sign  that  the  queen  is  want- 
ing, or  that  she  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  In  such  a  state 
the  stodc  should  be  supplied  with  a  queen  immediately,  or 
united  to  another. 

Bulbs  ros  Pubchasino  Bebs. — Select  two-year-old  stocks 
of  large  size,  that  swarmed  the  previous  year.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  such  stocks  have  young  and  vigorous 
queens,  and  are  generally  well-conditioned,  promising  a 
healths  generation.  A  very  old  stock  should  be  r^ected, 
even  if  it  swarmed  the  year  before  and  contained  a  yearling 
queen,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  bees,  having  been 
bred  in  the  old  contracted  cells,  will  be  found  of  sm^  size 
and  insignificant  in  numbers.  If  you  take  your  hive  away 
to  get  a  swarm  placed  into  it,  always  purchase  the  first  or 
prime  swarm,  and  see  that  it  is  given  you.  Do  not  be  put 
eff  with  a  second  or  late  swarm.  Choose  a  stock  to  commence 
with  as  you  would  choose  a  wife — get  the  best  you  can  find. 
If  you  obtain  one  in  the  old  box-hive  invert  it,  and  secure 
the  bees  by  a  cloth  tacked  securely  over  the  bottom.  Take 
it  home  when  the  air  is  cool,  attend  to  it  regularly,  obey  the 
directions  as  given,  and  then  congratulate  yourseft  as  having 
started  right. 

In  the  purchase  of  bees  there  are  many  things  it  is  weU 
to  observe.  Bemember  if  stock-hives  are  to  be  procured, 
asoertain  the  age  of  the  queen.  To  select  a  young  healthful 
mother  seems  to  be  a  forward  step  towards  a  vigorous  pro- 
geny.— (Flander's  New  Bee-book,  American,) 


FOUL  BEOOD  AND  DYSENTEBY. 

As  it  is  the  desire  of  some  of  your  correspondents  to  learn 
from  different  observers  their  experience  of  foul  brood,  I  give 
you  what  has  come  under  my  notice  i*egarding  it  during  the 
last  few  months.  The  first  case  was  a  hive  uat  was  much 
diseased,  and  was  broken  up  in  autumn,  and  the  contents 
ffiven  to  a  healthy  hive  tot  the  very  purpose  of  proving  in- 
fection, by  "  A  Stbwabton  Apiabzam,"  and  no  bad  result 
has  aoorued  therefrom  since.  The  hive  is  all  but  healthy. 
The  second  is  a  hive  in  my  own  apiary  which  was  almost 
reduced  to  a  mere  handful  in  the  spring  from  what  is  termed 
dysentery.  But  I  differ  a  little  in  my  opinion,  thinking  it 
rather  an  overgorging,  or  feeding  in  winter  more  than  &ey 
ought  to  do,  in  consequence  of  sudden  changes  of  temper- 
atme  arousing  them  to  activity  and  causing  them  to  feed 
oftener  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  shaded 
from  the  sun.  At  all  events  I  have  never  found  those  attacked 
that  were  thus  shaded.  The  bees  were  not  able  to  fly,  fiJling 
in  hundreds  on  the  ground,  snd  leaving  their  excremento 
in  the  hive  until  it  was  thoroughly  pofinted.  I  took  the 
advantage  of  the  first  fine  day  and  turned  the  hive  up  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  for  an  hour  and  half  till  the  bees  were  perfectly 
dry  and  able  to  fiy.  I  then  removed  all  filth,  and  took  away  one 
stook-box  (it  being  in  a  square  bar«'and-slide  hive),  leaving 
in  it  one  box  only.  It  immediately  oommenoed  breeding, 
being  about  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  minority  of  hives 
here.  The  spring  this  season  was  badkwaxd  untU  April, 
the  W(Hiihet4hen  eoBttiBnagfavoazabie  till  the  17th  of  M*y, 


when  it  took  atum  and  continued  increasing  in  cold  tiBflie 
31st,  when  it  appears  to  have  reached  its  dinmz.  The  frost 
on  the  81st  of  May  and  2nd  of  June  was  so  severe  that  icides 
were  suspended  from  the  roofs  of  the  bee-houses  and  covers, 
whilst  the  ice  was  an  eighth  of  an  inch  tluck,  and  newly- 
wrought  ground  was  penetrated  half  an  inch,  so  that  all 
tender  plimts  and  the  Potato  crop  have  suffered  severely. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  oonoition  of  the  hive.  It  had 
not  been  long  in  the  breeding  state  when  I  found  there  was 
sometliing  wrong  from  the  strong  effluvium  emitted.  I  im- 
mediately turned  it  up  and  examined  it,  when  I  found  it  in 
a  backward  state,  with  foul  brood,  and  the  bees  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  hive,  evidently  paying  all  the  attention 
they  could  to  the  scattered  brood.  I  used  no  means  what- 
ever to  restore  it  farther  than  cutting  out  some  of  the  worst 
combs  for  microscopical  examination.  This  foroed  the  bees 
to  concentrate  themselves,  having  veiy  few  oombe  for^  the 
queen's  peregrinations,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  in 
a  very  thriving  state  and  has  got  additional  room.  I  ani 
not,  however,  oversanguine  of  its  future  prosperity,  but  if 
spared  I  will  report  to  you  how  it  gets  on. — ^A  Ljlnabxshibx 


L  report  to  you  1 

ISnS-KBSPSB. 

["Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?"  In  illus- 
tration of  this  adage  we  quote  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  an  able  and  highly- 
valued  apiarian  correspondent  in  the  adjoining  oounty  of 
Dumfries  : — "The  past  winter  has  been  cold  and  change- 
able. We  had  occasionally  severe  frosts,  but  at  no  time  in 
this  icounty  above  nn  inch  depth  of  snow.  On  the  14th 
December,  the  bees  in  hives  exposed  to  the  one-o'dook  sun 
got  all  out  and  evacuated.  Those  shaded  remained  within 
and  were  obliged  to  remain  till  after  the  middle  of  March. 
The  consequence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  dysen- 
tery, and,  in  most  instances,  destruction."  ' 

Foul-breeding  stocks  should  be  isolated  as  much  as  poesible 
in  order  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  to  others. 
Tours  appears  at  present  to  be  what  Dzierson  terms  the 
mild  and  curable  type.  Take  heed  lest  it  degenerate  into 
the  virulent  and  incurable.] 


HOUSEHOLD  RECIPES. 

SoiLBD  Caspsts. — ^YHien  soiled,  carpets  maybe  cleansed 
alter  beating  with  the  following  mixture: — ^Two  gallons  of 
water,  with  i  lb.  soft  soap  dissolved  i a  it,  to  which  add  4  oss. 
of  liquid  ammonia.  This  may  be  rubbed  on  with  a  flannel 
cloth,  and  the  carpet  then  rubbed  dry. 

Cekeiit  fob  thx  Mouths  of  Cokssd  Bottlbs. — ^Melt 
together  \  lb.  of  sealing^  wax,  the*  same*  quantity  of  resin, 
and  2  ozs.  of  beeswax.  When  it  froths,  stir  with  a  tallow 
candle.  As  soon  as  it  melts,  dip  the  mouths  of  the  bottle 
into  it.  This  is  an  excellent  thmg  to  exdnde  the  air  from 
such  things  as  are  injured  by  being  exposed  to  it. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

pRKVKmniq  SwAKMnra  {An  Amatewr^  Pr««f0n).^RftiftiDK  the  hive  on  tn 
eke  4  or  5  inobes  deep  may  prevent  its  swarmloff,  or  if  the  beet  will  work 
in  a  bell -glees  It  may  have  the  rame  elTeet.  Payne's  improevd  oottage-hlTS 
is  good  and  ch^ap,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Meears.  NeigUboar.  But  **  Bee- 
keeping for  the  Many,"  prioe  44i.,  fk«e  by  post  from  this  office  for  %d. 

Beta  Oomnn  a  Hits  (ffardrnta).— The  entire  e'4oiiy  apoears  to  have 
taken  np  its  quarters  ontaide  the  hive,  and  not  monly  thrown  oat  a  swam 
as  yon  Imagine.  During  the  middle  of  a  fine  day  we  shonld  diapcrae  and 
quiet  them  by  the  means  of  a  little  aaoke,  cut  off  the  eombs  (keeping  a 
sharp  look-ont  for  the  queen),  and  At  them  into  a  frame-hive  Into  whloh  we 
should  then  sweep  the  bees.  If  yon  eaaaot  manage  this,  we  see  nothing  f« 
it  but  to  destroy  them  in  the  autumn  and  H>propmte  their  stores. 

Bus-QoBSHS,  *o.  (/.  jr.).  — It  is  Impossible  to  say  exactly  what 
amount  of  delay  from  bad  weather  or  other  causes  may  snfflce  to  compel  s 
virgin  queen  to  lay  eggs  and  thus  become  a  drone  breeder.  On  on«  ooeasios 
I  knew  Impregnation  deferred  a  month  without  Injurj.  A  month  after  tbt 
ipsue  of  the  last  swarm  the  presence  of  a  queen  mar  be  aseertalned  by 
driving  the  bees  into  an  empty  hive  and  inapectlng  the  combs.  If  lealed 
brood  be  found  the  stock  is,  of  coarse,  all  right ;  if  none  can  be  eeen  it  li» 
probably,  qneenlees.  If  yon  cannot  drive  beee  you  may,  perhaps  obtain 
a  soffldent  inaicht  into  toe  state  of  affiirs  by  simply  taming  up  the  hive 
and  dlspetaing  the  bees  by  means  of  a  Little  smoke.— ▲  Dnvossnias  Bm- 


Canasns  {P.  Cbfer).— We  eondnde  fhmi  wliat  you  state,  fliat  either  the 
weather  is  too  cold  tor  your  Canarice,  or  that  the  ether  hirda  do  notaUov 
them  to  ffeed.  We  would  recommend  their  being  takm  out  of  the  aviary 
and  removed  to  warmer  quarters,  and  that  their  food  be  hard-boiled  eggs* 
bread,  and  canary  seed,  with  oocasionany  a  Uttle  hemp,  mawseed,  and  grecs 
mist.  We  pcaame  yea  supply  the  Mrda  with  pl«t7  of  rnadU  the  afiaiy. 


A«rl%46«i.l 
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WEEKLY  CALtflOAR. 
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THE  AITJECTOCHILUSES. 

HSSE  deseiTe  move  atten- 
Uonk  ihaa  is  bestowed  npon 
ibem;  fc»r  well  do  they  meirit 
the  tide  of  geoks  of  tro  Tege> 
taUe  kingdom*  from,  the  con- 
trasts in  the  edbttr  and  ex- 
quisite msorkinp  of  their  leaves. 
As  exotic  Orchids  they  require  at 
least  a  store  temperatare,  in  which 
with  proper  treatment  they  thrire 
well,  thongh  there  is  a  general 
impression  that  they  are  very  dif- 
ficult of  culture.  To  this  cause 
alone  can  I  attribute  the  want  of 
spedmens  of  this  genus  in  almost 
all  stoves;  certainly  it  is  not  in 
the  piicea  charged  for  them  that 
the  cause  is  to  be  found;  and  I 
think  thatt  with  a  greater  acquaint- 
ance with  thdr  real  habits,  and  a 
certain,  and  by  no  mMOui  difficult, 
mode  of  treatment  liiey  may  yet  be  brought  into  more 
general  cultryation. 

Perhaps  the  only  plants  under  eultiration  which  hare 
to  submit  to  an  unraried  treatment  the  whole  year 
through,  save,  it  may  be,  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
temperature  during  the  summer,  are  those  of  the  genus 
Aiuectodiilus.  Instead  of  potting  these  plants  as  occa- 
sion  suits,  and  then  placing  them  under  bell-glasses,  there 
to  remain  an  indefinite  period,  I  advise  a  ewtain  routine 
of  treatment  to  be  observed  annually,  the  heads  of  which 
are  here  given,  having  myself  had  proof  of  the  attendant 
success. 

TiMB  09  Pomva. — ^AU  the  plants,  both  laaree  and  small, 
sluxdd  be  fresh  potted  each  spring,  as,  whether  they 
require  pot-room  or  not,  and  eren  when  they  are  ap- 
parentiy  doing  well,  it  will  at  all  times,  in  comseouence  of 
the  moist  state  in  which  they  are  kept,  be  well  to  ]jut 
fresh  and  sweet  material  in  the  room  of  that  in  which 
they  hare  remained  all  the  winter,  and  which  must  have 
become  more  or  less  soured.  They  will  thus  be  assisted 
in  making  a  good  growth  during  the  summer.  The  time 
of  potting  them  must  depend  entirely  upon  that  at  which 
the  house,  whether  a  stove  or  Orohia-house,  in  which 
they  are  grown  be^ns  to  receive  its  summer  treatment ; 
at  no  time  would  I  pot  them  until  a  temperature  of  at 
least  75^  is  attained.  This,  perhaps,  would  be  about  the 
becnnning  of  March. 

Compost  ani>  Mods  of  Potthto. — The  material  in 
which  I  have  found  them  thrive  best  has  been  a  mixture 
of  two  ports  of  sphagnum,  two  of  silrer  sand,  and  one  of 
broken  potsherds.  The  sphagnxmi,  being  finely-grown 
pieces  separated  from  the  more  minute  and  dusty  rem- 
nants, should  be  well  chopped  into  small  pieces ;  but  pre- 
viousfy  to  this,  it,  as  well  as  the  sand,  and  even  the  pot- 
sherds, should  be  well  washed  with  clean  water.  This  to 
some  may  not  appear  necessary,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  an 
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essmtial  to  success.    These  materials  should  be  w^  in- 
corporated together. 

1  prefer  a  snaUow  pan  to  a  pot  for  growing  them,  anf 
when  possible  it  should  correspond  with  the  size  of  the 
plaBt ;  or  if  a  specimen-pan  is  required  this  should  be  oF 
the  size  to  which  it  is  desired  to  grow  the  specimen, 
takinff  care  that  it  match  the  beU-diass  which  is  t(^  be 
placed  over  it*  The  glass  must  at  au  times  be  kept  over 
the  |lant«.  This  I  prefer  to  a  mode  often  practised — that 
of  ploBging  thepan  into  another^  upon  which  the  glass  i» 
thiUL  plaemL  Tne  drainage  should  be  Ibundant,  taldng- 
caire  to  place  a  thin  layer  of  sphagnum  upon  its  suriiiee' 
ta  mwpent  the  sand  firom  passing  down. 

TShm  oompost  having  been  then  placed  very  firmly  in  a- 
conioal  form  in  the  pan,  the  plants  should,  be  planted 
carefully  over  the  surface. 

Where  the  creeping  rhizomes  have  rooted  pretty  freely 
they  can  be  firmly  embedded  in  the  compost,  otherwise 
a  stem  without  roots  should  be  firmly  pegged  upon  the 
surface  only.  Give  the  whole  a  liberal  watering  with  & 
light  rose,  uightly  shaking  the  heavier  drops  of  moisture 
from  the  leaves  before  the  bell-glass  is  placed  over  them» 
A  shad^  warm  comer  will  be  the  best  place  for  them  for 
a  fortnight,  taking  care  if  the  weather  oe  very  bright  1^ 
first  day  or  two  after  potting  to  place  over  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  customary  shading,  a  thin  sheet  of  paper. 

pBOPAOATiosr. — The  most  ready  way  of  propagating 
them  and  that  generally  practised  is  by  division  of  the 
creq[>ing  stems  when  of  sufficient  length,  which  will  be 
about  midsummer;  this  period,  about  the  middle  of 
their  growth,  being  the  best  time.  The  stem  may  be 
severed  by  a  sharp  knife  into  as  many  pieces  as  will 
insoie  to  each  piece  so  severed  two  distinct  roots,  each 
having  more  or  less  hold  of  the  soil  below  the  surface. 
The  ]dants  so  divided  should  be  encouraged  by  a  con*^ 
tinaation  of  the  summer  treatment  recommended  below 
until  tiw  following  spring. 

SiTSKBR  Tbbatment. — ^Whon  the  plants  have  become 
more  or  less  established  under  the  bell-glasses  after  the 
sluft,  a  frame  should  be  procured  sufficiently  large  to- 
admit  the  whole  without  undue  crowding.  It  should 
be  high  enough  at  the  back  to  allow  of  the  pans  being^ 
elevated  upon  pots.  Three  small  60-pots  to  each  will  be 
best,  as  thus  the  outer  air  will  be  more  readily  admitted 
through  the  apertures  at  the  bottom  of  the  pans  amongst 
the  crocks.  The  air  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  tne 
plants,,  especially  when  the  roots  have  struck  well  down. 
amongst  the  crocks.  JSTo  better  position  could  be  found 
for  the  frame  than  upon  a  side  stage  over  the  pipes  and 
not  tee  far  from  the  upper  glass.  The  plants  will  be 
better  of  being  kept  close  for  a  day  or  two,  after 
which  tke  system  of  treatment  I  advocate  during  the 
sxmimer,  ana  which  seems  so  beneficial  to  them,  may  be 
commenced. 

This  consists  in  taking  the  glazed  light  away  from  the 
frame  about  ten  o'clock  every  morning,  and  giving  the 
whole  a  moderate  watering  overhead  with  clear  tepid 
water  ;  just  brush  away  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  any 
heavy  drops,  leaving  tnem  then  fully  exposed  to  the 
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atmosphere  of  the  house  until  the  plants  have  become 
tdiOEOUff hly  dry,  when  the  lights  should  be  returned,  shut 
down  dose,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  until,  at  the  same 
time  next  day,  the  treatment  be  repeated.  Should  the  sur- 
&oe  of  the  boU  be  disposed  to  green  over,  remore  carefully 
the  worst,  adding  afterwards  a  dight  surfiioinff. 

The  AnsBctochiluses  already  number  upwards  of  thirty,  of 
which  superior  as  ready-growing  are,  intermedius,  Lowii, 
Iiobbi,  superbus,  Yeitchii,  striatus,  argenteus  pictus,  se- 
taoeus,  and  setaoeus  albo-marginatus. 

W.  EAJbUT,  DigstoM. 


INTENDED  STEAWBEEEY  FETE 

AKD  BOUQUET  EXHIBITION  OV  THE  BOTAL  HOBTICULTUBAL 
SOCIETY. 

.  These  were  wished  to  be  on  the  18th  inst.,  but  proved 
entire  failures.  There  were  twenty-fire  dasses  with  corre- 
sponding prises  for  Strawberries,  but  only  entries  in  seven 
01  the  classes,  and  it  may  be  said  there  was  no  competition 
in  them,  for  ten  prizes  were  awarded,  and  of  these  Mr. 
Lydiord,  of  Batheaston,  near  Bath,  receiTod  scTen!  The 
heaviest  single  Strawberry  was  a  British  Queen,  firom  Mr. 
Lydiaid,  weighing  1  oc.  8  dwt. ;  the  heaviest  twelve  Myatfs 
Eleanor,  also  fix)m  Mr.  Lydiard,  12^  oss. 

Then  it  was  announced  that  "arrangements  would  be 
made  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  Fellows,  &c.  (and  others  ?) 
might  be  able  to  j^urohase  a  supply  of  the  different  fruits  ex- 
hibited;" yet  it  surpassed  belief  at  the  time,  when  it  wss 
announced  on  the  first  day,  that  all  the  fruit  that  could  be 
purchased  came  from  Mr.  Solomon  and  Messrs.  Webber,  the 
fruiterers  in  Covent  Garden,  and  that  if  you  bought  the 
fruit  you  could  not  have  it  until  the  day  following !  Did 
not  the  managers  know  that  freshness  is  essential  to  excel- 
lence in  Strawberries? 

The  exhibition  of  bouquet-holders  was  equally  defective. 
The  very  beautiful  one  presented  to  the  Pnnoess  of  Wales 
by  the  MaharM'ah  Dhuleep  Singh,  was  kindly  sent  for  exhibi- 
tion by  Her  Koyal  Highness,  and  there  were  eight  or  ten 
oiiLers  in  a  glass  case,  but  no  one  knew  anyt^g  about 
them,  nor  did  any  one  seem  to  care.  If  prizes  had  been 
offered  for  the  ^ost  tastefully  arranged  bouquets,  some 
interest  would  have  been  excited,  and  they  would  have  been 
more  consonant  with  the  objects  of  a  Horticultural  Society. 


CULTIVATION  OP  THE  MELON. 
{Continued  from  page  23.) 
Watebiho  attbb  the  Fbxtit  has  Set. — ^When  the  fruit 
has  set  and  begun  to  swell  water  will  be  needed  once  or 
twice  a- week,  or  it  may  be  every  other  night,  so  as  to  keep 
the  soil  in  a  moderately  moist  condition ;  and  in  addition  to 
this  a  watering,  which  should  be  given  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  in  April,  or  if  earlier  in  the  season  in  the 
morning,  and  after  April  at  the  time  of  shutting  up  the 
fiiame,  let  that  be  when  it  may,  so  that  the  plants  may  not 
only  feel  the  refreshing  infiuence  of  water  at  the  root»  but 
that  of  a  moist  atmosphere,  such  as  is  produced  naturally 
after  a  shower.  They  should  be  lightly  sprinkled  overhead 
daily  at  the  time  of  shutting  up  the  frame  on  the  afternoons 
of  hot  days,  to  create  a  moist  atmosphere,  presently  to  be 
cooled  down  by  the  cold  of  night,  thereby  producing  a  kind 
of  artificial  dew  to  repair  the  waste  in  the  day,  and  rein- 
vigorate  the  plants.  This  sprinkling  overhead  should  not 
be  practised  in  dull,  cloudy,  or  rainy  weather,  nor  should  the 
watering  be  then  so  plentiful;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  soil  in  a  moist  state  whilst  the  fruit 
is  swelling ;  three  gallons  of  water  at  the  same  temperature 
as  the  frame  being  sufficient  to  apply  to  one  liffht  at  a  time. 
Whenever  water  is  given,  or  the  plants  sprinlded  overhead, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  stem  or  centre  of  the 
plant  whence  the  branches  radiate,  or  the  stems  will  veiy 
soon  decay  \X  that  part.  The  soil  beneath  the  centre  of 
each  light  should  be  slightly  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the 
surfiice,  so  that  water  may  be  carried  away  from  the  stems 
of  the  plants,  and  a  space  a  foot  in  diameter,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  stems  of  the  pluits,  in  the  centre  of 
each  light,  should  never  be  wetted  more  than  can  be  helped 
after  the  bed  is  earthed. 


When  the  firuit  begins  to  net  water  must  be  supplied 
rather  less  copiously,  still  keeping  up  a  moderate  moisture 
in  the  bed  ana  atmosphere ;  but  when  the  netting  spreads 
to  nearly  every  part  of  the  fruit,  cease  syringing  or  sprink- 
ling the  plants  overhead,  and  diminish  the  supply  at  the 
root  to  one-half  what  it  was  when  the  fruit  was  swelling. 
After  the  fruit  has  become  netted  all  over  desist  altogether 
trorsL  watering  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  unless  the  foliage 
begins  to  show  signs  of  want  of  water,  no  more  should  be 
given  until  the  fruit  is  ripe;  but  if  water  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  in  good  order,  it  must  be  g^ven 
by  making  holes  in  the  soil  and  pouring  water  into  them 
through  £ain-pipes,  for  a  dry  atmosphere  is  essential  to 
the  pmeotion  of  the  fhiit.  The  soil  even  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening  should  be  in  such  a  state  of  moisture  as  to  cause  the 
fruit  to  ripen  ftdly .  Watery  and  insipid  fruit  is  the  result  of 
a  moist  atmosphere ;  but  diyness  induces  richness  of  flavour^ 
yet  too  dry  a  soil  affects  the  juiciness  of  the  firuit.  Too  much 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  also,  at  the  time  of  ripening* 
with  a  wet  soil,  causes  the  firuit  to  crack,  especially  if  accom- 
panied by  a  low  temperature.  The  soil,  therefore,  should 
only  be  kept  moderat^  moist  after  the  Ihiit  begins  to  net^ 
and  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  kept  too  dry  if  ftuit  is  desired 
that  needs  no  sugar  to  make  it  fit  to  eat. 

TnAiimro. — It  is  presumed  that  the  plants  were  stopped 
prior  to  planting  out,  and  supposing  them  to  be  stopped 
at  the  second  rough  leaf,  they  will  each  push  three  or 
four  shoots,  one  firom  each  of  the  rough  leaves,  and  gene- 
rally one  from  each  of  the  bases  of  the  seed-leaves,  and 
these  shoots  do  not  spread  much  before  they  push  laterals. 
These  laterals,  if  left,  overcrowd  the  neck  of  the  plant;  but 
as  we  are  not  certain  that  the  shoots  on  which  we  are  de* 
pending  to  produce  firuit  will  do  so,  it  is  advisable  to  retain 
two  or  three  laterals  on  the  two  shoots  that  spring  fiK>m 
the  base  of  the  plant,  and  such  laterals  should  be  stopped  at 
the  second  leaf.  The  first  and  third  lateral  of  every  al- 
ternate principal  shoot  should  be  cut  away  dose  to  the 
shoot  firom  which  it  takes  its  rise,  the  intermediate  shoots 
having  the  first  and  third  laterals  retained,  the  second  only 
being  cut  away.  The  laterals  retained  to  supply  tibe  place 
of  the  principal  shoots  should  these  not  set  their  firuit,  or  in 
order  to  supply  shoots  tat  a  second  crop,  should  be  stopped 
at  the  second  leaf,  so  as  to  throw  as  much  support  as  possible 
into  the  principal  shoots.  These  will  grow  rapidly  and 
continue  to  throw  out  laterals  as  they  advance,  each  of 
which  must  be  stopped  at  the  second  leaf,  and  this  stopping 
will  again  cause  the  sap  to  fiow  fireely  into  the  prindpd 
shoots.  These  should  be  trained  at  equal  distances  apart 
towards  the  fW>nt  or  back  of  the  firame,  according  to  their 
position ;  the  distance  between  them  should  be  1  foot.  We 
have  now  only  to  out  clean  out  every  alternate  lateral  for 
1  foot  frt>m  tiie  lateral  left  at  the  base  of  each  principal 
shoot,  stopping  those  left  at  the  second  leaf  unless  firuit  be 
shown,  when  they  must  be  stopped  at  the  joint  above  the 
firuit,  but  not  until  the  fiower  has  been  properly  impreg- 
nated and  the  corolla  has  dosed.  By  the  time  these  lateraJa 
push  sub-laterals  the  prindpal  shoots  will  be  advanced  to 
within  6  inches  of  the  sidM  of  the  frame,  when  we  stop 
them.  This  will  induce  laterals,  and  on  these  and  the 
laterals  already  stopped,  now  pushing  sub-laterals,  we  expect 
fruit  will  be  shown  in  suffident  numbers  to  warrant  our 
keeping  the  atmosphere  dry  for  a  time,  to/adlitate  the 
setting. 

The  proper  number  of  fruit  on  a  plant  is  two  at  an 
early  period  of  the  season,  or  later  on  when  large  fruit  are 
requii^ ;  three  after  April,  to  afford  fhU-sized  fruit,  and  as 
many  more  as  desired,  only  no  one  need  expect  to  have  on 
one  plant  six  Melons  equal  in  size  to  those  on  plants  pro- 
ducing two  or  three.  It  not  unfirequently  occurs  that  the 
lateraiB  retained  near  tiie  stem  of  the  plant  show  firuit,  in 
consequence  of  the  frequent  stopping,  before  those  on  the 
prindpal  shoots  do  so.  Some  make  a  practice  of  taking 
such  fruits  away,  the  reason  beins  that  if  they  should  set 
they  will  require  moisture  for  sweUing,  and  that  if  not  sup- 
plied with  it  they  never  attain  any  size,  whilst  if  moisture 
is  supplied  on  their  account  it  endangers  the  inrindpal  show 
of  fruit.  Though  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  flowers  open  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  yet  I  do  not  consider  it  wise  to  miss  a 
couple  of  firuit  on  a  plant,  though  it  be  the  only  one  in  a 
frame  that  shows  so  early,  for  firuit  formed  early  near  the 
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stem  inToriably  swell  the  beet»  and  are  the  meet  handgome. 
It  should^  howerer,  be  home  in  mind,  that  it  is  very  nn- 
deeirable  to  treat  such  firnit  as  if  the  principal  crop  were  to 
be  subordinate  to  them.  Many  coltiTators  of  the  Melon, 
.  however,  consider  that  an  early  froit,  or  one  in  adyanoe  of 
the  rest,  preyents  bthers  from  setting^  freely,  if  at  all;  or  if 
these  do,  they  seldom  attain  the  perfection  they  wonld  were 
there  no  fruit  in  adyance  of  them.  This  opinion  I  must  say 
is  also  in  accordance  with  my  own  experience,  bnt  I  never 
oonld  resist  the  temptation  to  get  froit  set  as  early  as 
possible ;  and  from  plants  in  different  stages  in  the  same 
frame,  I  have  had  froit  insipid  in  one  case,  and  excellent  in 
tiie  other.  It  is  desirable,  tiierefore,  to  have  the  froit  set  as 
nearly  at  the  same  time  as  possible,  and  thoogh  we  have 
provided  for  this,  it  may  happen  that  the  pluits  do  not 
show  frnit  so  freel^  as  we  comd  wish,  or  if  they  do  they  do 
not  set.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  now  repeat  it,  that  the 
bottom  hpat  sheold  be  brisk  (80^  to  85**),  and  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere with  a  change  of  air  daily  most  accompany  the  set- 
ting. With  these  conditions  secored,  the  soil  moist  and  fbrm, 
the  plants  not  far  from  the  glass,  and  strong,  short-jointed 
wood,  there  is  no  difficol1«y  in  the  matter.  After  the  froit  is 
set  provide  a  piece  of  bine  slate  or  tile,  and  on  this  stand 
the  froit»  which  will  prevent  the  side  next  the  earth  rotting, 
and  to  a  great  extent  its  not  ripenincp  on  that  side.  I  have 
tried  glass,  &c.,  for  keeping  the  froit  from  the  damp  soil,  bnt 
have  foond  noUiing  equal  to  pieces  of  common  roofing  date. 

Pbuning. — IVoning  the  Melon  after  the  froit  is  set  is 
confined  to  stopping  all  growths  as  &st  as  they  appear  to 
two  leaves,  so  as  to  throw  as  mnoh  support  as  possible  into 
the  froit,  which  will  swell  rapidly,  and  in  order  to  insure  its 
doing  so,  all  the  leaves  shoold  be  retained,  except  such  as 
are  yellow.  After  the  fruit  begins  to  net,  a  few  of  the  small 
shoots  should  be  cot  in  closely  so  as  to  admit  more  light 
and  air  to  the  froit;  but  do  not  remove  the  large  leaves, 
tar  on  tiiem  depend  the  sise  and  quidiliy  of  the  frxat.  After 
the  froit  is  set  and  swelHng  all  proning,  therefore,  shoold 
be  limited  to  tfainning-oot  the  oseless  wiry  shoots  that 
qning  from  the  princip&l  shoots  or  laterals,  and  to  keeping 
tttose  left  above  the  froit  stopped  at  every  second  lea^  so 
that  neither  the  wiry  shoots  nor  those  above  the  froit  may 
rob  the  principal  leaves  of  their  due  share  of  light,  air,  and 
nourishment.  Some  make  a  practice  of  cutting  away  most 
of  the  laterals  after  the  fruit  is  set,  but  retain  a  growing 
point  above  the  fruit,  and  it  is  stopped  repeatedly  at 
every  two  or  three  eyes.  This  is  a  first-rate  system  if  the 
principal  leaves  can  be  preserved  in  a  healthy  state  until 
the  firuit  is  ripe,  and  when  no  second  crop  is  desired  from 
the  plants ;  but  should  the  leaves  be  scorched  or  attacked 
with  red  spider  or  thrips,  the  fruit  does  not  attain  that  per- 
ibotion  it  would  were  there  leaves  in  a  healthy  state  to 
elaborate  the  food  absorbed. 

When  th«  froit  approaches  maturity  the  greater  part  of 
the  hitenJs  and  leaves,  with  the  spray-like  shoots  above 
the  firuit,  should  be  removed,  retaining,  however,  any  healthy 
large  leaves  that  may  be  on  the  main  shoots  for  a  short  dis- 
tance each  way  above  and  below  the  fruit  These  will  be 
soiBcient  to  attract  and  elaborate  the  food  necessary  for  the 
maturation  of  the  froit  whilst  the  removal  of  the  spray-like 
shoots  with  their  small  leaves  will  admit  more  sun  heat  and 
air,  and  materially  improve  the  flavour,  giving  a  richness 
that  renders  sugar  unnecessary.  The  fruit  may  now  be 
elevated  on  an  inverted  flower-pot,  stQl  keeping  the  slate 
beneath  it,  for  if  it  be  placed  on  the  pot  without  the  slate,  the 
steam  of  the  bed  or  moisture  rises  and  keeps  the  under  side 
of  the  fruit  wet  and  may  cause  decay  there.  This  raising 
the  fruit  nearer  the  sun  completes  the  ripening,  and  heightens 
tileaacoma. 

BannswiHe  Gbowth. — Should  the  plants  appear  disposed 
to  grow  vigorously  after  the  laterals  are  removed,  and  a 
second  crop  be  dedred,  choose  four  or  five  of  those  that  are 
near  the  stem  of  the  plant  Give  no  water,  however,  except 
enough  to  keep  the  plants  aUve,  and  in  a  rather  healthy 
state.  Tnm  away  all  other  laterals  except  those  bearing  fruit, 
whioh  will  cause  those  left  to  take  the  extra  sap,  whilst  the 
small  qoantily  now  needed  ibr  the  sopport  of  the  flroit  will 
not  deteriorate  the  quali^  in  the  least;  but  should  extra 
sMiort  now  be  tiirown  into  the  fruit  it  not  only  ii:\joriously 
sAets  the  flavour,  but  is  a  direct  cause  of  cracking.  The 
fruit  being  ripe  the  old  vines  or  principal  shoots  are  cut 


back,  the  bed  watered,  and  the  shoots  retained  for  a  second 
crop  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  for  the  first  crop. 
It  is  of  little  use  attempting  to  obtain  a  second  crop  unless 
the  frnit  is  ripe  in  July,  or  sooner,  so  that  a  good  plant  can 
be  preserved,  and  the  fruit  can  be  set  in  August. 

Ahothbb  Mods  or  Trainiho. — ^The  most  simple  and  most 
generally-adopted  qrstem  of  training  Melons  in  dung-beds  is 
to  stop  the  plants  at  the  second  rough  leaf,  and  then  aBow 
them  to  grow  for  a  fortnight  or  so  after  planting-out  by 
which  time  th^  will  be  well  furnished  witiii  shoots.  Four 
or  five  of  the  strongest  shoots  are  then  selected,  and  spread 
out  at  equal  distances,  with  their  extremities  pointing  to- 
wards the  sides  of  the  frame,  care  being  taken  not  to  cross 
the  shoots  of  one  plant  with  tiiose  of  its  neighbour,  one  plant 
being  taken  to  uie  back,  the  other  to  the  front  of  the  bed. 
Then  cut  clean  out  the  spray  shoots  that  cluster  round  the 
stem,  which  should  at  all  times  be  kept  free  both  of  these 
and  leaves,  as  they  prevent  the  circulation  of  a  due  amount 
of  air,  and  cause  weakness,  canker,  or  gummy  exudation  at 
that  part  of  the  plant  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  plants 
before  the  fruit  attains  maturity.  ^^^^  shoots  are  encouraged 
by  taking  away  the  small  worthless  shoots  near  the  stem, 
and  are  trained  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart.  When  they 
reach  to  within  6  inches  of  the  sides  of  the  frame  their  points 
are  pinched  off  at  a  leaf.  This  causes  the  production  of 
side  shoots  or  laterals,  and  on  these  blooms  api>ear  near^ 
suq^ultimeously  throughout  tiie  frame.  The  atmosphere  is 
kept  dry,  the  flowers  are  duly  impregnated,  and  by  these 
means,  with  a  brisk  bottom  heat  the. setting  of  the  fruit 
generally  takes  place.  When  that  is  effected  a  piece  of  slate 
is  placed  under  each  frxdt,  the  shoots  are  kept  rather  thin  by 
cutting  out  the  weakest,  and  stopping  the  strongest,  so  as  to 
cause  support  to  pass  into  the  fruit,  and  a  good  root-action 
kept  up  hy  the  formation  of  new  growths.  The  shoots 
are  repeatedly  stopped  and  thinned  after  this,  so  that  the 
piincipal  leaves  may  not  be  prevented  from  duly  performing 
their  Amotions  for  want  of  light  and  air,  nor  robbed  of  sop- 
port  by  a  qoantity  of  useless  small  shoots.  This  is  all  the 
training  given  in  many  cases,  and  I  can  vouch  for  large  and 
fine-flavoured  fruit  bemg  obtained  in  this  way. — G.  Ajbbxt. 
(To  be  eonHmied,') 


MY  OECHAED-HOUSE.— No.  6. 

"  Ehxu  tuoaobs  !"  How  swiftly  fly  the  precious  moments ! 
Let  us  employ  them  well.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I 
saw  my  Peach  trees  in  bloom  under  a  canopy  of  snow,  so 
thick  and  heavy  overhead  as  to  make  it  seem  twilight  in- 
stead of  a  February  morning.  Conspicuous  among  them 
was  the  Hon^  Peach,  with  its  lovely  rosy*  blossoms,  so. 
unique  that  any  one  could  recognise  the  variety  at  a  glance. 
And  already  we  are  gathering  the  fruit !  Ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  month  we  have  had  fine  ripe  Early  York 
Peaches,  generally  8  inches  round,  and  well  coloured.  This 
is  what  the  orchard-house  does  for  us — ^It  hastens  the  ripen- 
ing, and  secures  us  a  certain  crop;  it  also  enables  us  to 
grow  delicate  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  which 
would  never  thrive  out  of  doors.  But  to  my  mind,  its  great 
value  lies  in  the  succession  of  ripe  frnit  which  can  be  ob> 
tainedbyalittleskilL 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  grow  Peaches  for  a  six-weeks 
season.  In  ^ftvouraUe  seasons  many  are  wasted,  and  this 
noble  froit  degenerates  in  value  from  its  very  abundance, 
while  in  cold  and  wet  seasons  there  are  not  only  very  few, 
but  these  do  not  last.  Kow,  in  the  orohard-house  there  is 
no  need  to  dread  these  results.  Unless,  as  it  is  focetiously 
said,  there  are  none  inroduced  at  all,  there  is  no  reason  wl^ 
we  should  not  have  a  three-months  Peach-season,  not  to 
speak  of  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  &c.  Three  months  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  the  whole  year,  and  if  we  can 
secure  any  particularly  valuable  fruit  for  this  length  of 
time  it  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  its  fovour.  Orchard-houses 
do  th]»— first  by  ripening  firuits  early  in  themselves,  and 
by  making  them  earlier  still;  then  by  hastening  midseason 
varieties,  so  that  the  same  kinds  on  the  wall  shall  come  in 
directly  afterwards;  and  lastly,  by  producing  late  fruits 
such  as  the  open  wall  cannot  be  expected  to  ripen  at  all. 
This  has  been  our  regular  practice,  and  from  July  to  No- 
vember it  is  eeaj  for  our  numerous  visitors  to  judge  for 
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L  «f  ffaa  ftoAb  it  •out  te  Com* 
OmLen  MwlDetk  thoo^  tha  konM  u  Mt  mifliinini  inrtibs 
«ide  «f  tlie  poodnee  Ibj  elimmafcing  Tifauifck  boi  as 
MEts,  and  it  ie  jmUy  ptuaf al  to  bm  ih«  foggaofDi 
«e&t  to  an  iBdiaenaunatiBg  pahlii^  and  to  xafnoMn 
Wlnt  woold  thfeee  cave  for  trapioal  Feaohna  rnwaortaim- 
pcated  bj  Hz.  Biran,  and  cannflj  adaotad  ani  arft;  ia-oM 
aa  a  fiMoor  by  faimf  Tbe  puUio  kas  nnok  to  iaam  atill 
«boat  the  txaable  these  things  ooat  the  paodooflE.  Judging 
from  tbe  average  knowledge  «f  our  witora,  I  vbanld  any 
jUMat  oaeuthird  do  not  know  a  Naofauane  from  a  Beadi  w&en 
tfwy  aee  it.  We  fiad,  too»  tkat  iiiaa\f  wdbo  theiaidyea  ca»- 
aot  g:iow  even,  ooaamoa  tUngB,  are  madii  diaappouited  qd* 
lees  the  orchaxd«honie  ia  litenUj'  Trnaking  down  wMi  tka 
weight  of  eacjy  Peaches.  Aa  if  anything  eady  ia  «rer  ae- 
■snilisfcij  feie  or  prolifle !  Olaeaa  is  nadonbtedly  gzaat ' 
nuaoe  about  t&eae  BUMttevs — ^not  that  we  know  arach 
ewaehies  aa  yet,  bat  orahard-lMiiaea  aaeesoeUfinli 
•area  fiv  that  reason  tbey  dunild  be  bailt. 

One  thing'  arafaard^uoiues  do  teadv  and  that  ia  not  to 
«aanrosk  the  traea.  I  believe  that  the  aoorthiqga*  If  aattad 
i^an  for  the  credit  of  tbe  honae,  wonki  risk  any  anaant  of 
vegetable  vitality.  I  onoe  put  it  to  a  ftvomato  di^qnei 
«Mon  to  show  visitozB  wbaA  we  oaald  do  working  ayaq^ 
tketiaa%  together.  I  waa  to  prime  sdentifioBly,  ta  water 
«Mfally,  and  to  feed  itweU;  beaidea,  afaondanaa  ^riigki 
asid-air  waa  to  be  provided  for  it.  It  than  engaged  ta  do  afas 
baat^  and  being  yoong  had  no  tkoHght  about 
SIm  xaaolt  waa  one  hmidzad  and  twenty  tea  ] 
tan  llectaiines,  but  the  poor  diagonal  haa  never  J 


SIm  Bsaolt  was  one  hnndzad  and  twenty  tea  Ba4y  Ka 
weU  ainoe.    It  oecupied'abaat  80  aqaaae  feet  cf  tha  iSc 


»foot. 


wbM,  makiDg  thna  ionr  Neetazinea  per 

To  prwe  idiat  I  advaoaeed  Jmfinm    that 
have  the  valuaUO'qQality  odthaateadng  iiie  period  «f 
IMta  as  yeaza  advanwi    iflarly  YiHk,  la^  Angnat  the  4atin 
MOU  was  ripe  onthfi  28rd  «f  JtOy  in  196a»  while  tbb  ^^^ 
it  is  as  eazfy  as  July  4th.    Oanioy,  iipe  July  Jttid  in 
waa  ripe  on  July  20lh»  1662,  and  Jiily  Uth,  i864. 

Jls  to  prodnoe.  TUa  year  we  have  1200  fine  fnnt, 
-and  nectarines ;  abont  lOO  Apoeots,  and  a  tee  paaariae  «f 
Figs;  a  few  Plums,  no  Cherries,  having  no  room  to  spare; 
but  I  see  them  growing  well  in  my  mend's  houses.  We 
have  also,  along  the  raiters,  about  100  bunches  of  Qrapes. 
All  this  produce  is  first-rate  in  quality,  and  would  be  much 
greater  but  for  the  variety  of  treea  growing,  many  of  which, 
ihoaiph  good,  are  not  prolific.  These  are  retaMsed  Jw  the 
mfce  of  eiperi.mfini»  but  will  idtimataly  bo'oondanyied. 

The  weather  haa  again  changed,  and  beoone  waaa^  and 
these  is  much  lack  of  moistnre.  Oar  ti^u  ave  aadly  taaad, 
«nd  I  have  no  doubt  that  watering  is  a  sad  toil  to  nuaqgr 
jaat  Aow.  Springing  is  fteely  kept  vp;  and  we  aliis^ 
flfnnge,  «ven  when  the  fimit  is  cekynrini;.  The  pwiiitioe  is 
^Kttdeaned  by  some;  but  I  moat  lOenfeaB  that  tha  aaaaona 
Men  do  not  seem  vei^  aovad.  M  n^t,  eapaoiallp^  hear 
does  syzu^;iiiga£i9€it  the  flaiK>nr  of  feait  aaoge  than  •.haasy 
4ewr 

As  to  'ventilation,  it  seems  in  July  and  Angaa^-  aa  if  no 
jBnonnt  of  openings  can  be  aaiBcient.  The  ateoa|ALea»  ia 
at  tunes  inoonveniently  dose  and  unwhelaaome,  da  ^rimt-ana 
w«U.  This  must  aJhot  l^ie  vitatt^  af  tha  tsaas,  asjaoiaity  if 
at  all  crowded.  At  any  rate  we  find  that  the  red  apMar 
aJhennda,  and  does  arast  injury  in  tsaas  dLaeed  in  oamars, 
lAere  the  dxaui^t  does  not  a&ct  theaa.  In  the  aarna  way« 
hranches  and  shoots  in  daai^y  or  n^i^taabad  placaa  ara^NWi 
ta  beeoBse  A  prey  to  insects. 


The  Bhoots  on  IdM  Peach  tnses  have  nowelongatad 
y,  and.  if  destined  to  prolong  the  haanch,  htm% 
L  to  be  stopped  fireely.  Itis  well  not  ta  da  tins  4aa 
in  the  seaacoi,  ujokss  the  tvee  is  bare  at  tha  lawor 
portions.  By  allowing  then  to  extend  and  atsengthan 
the  tree  will  much  benefit  in  M^aml  vigour.  As  to 
destined  to  be  fruit-bearers,  we  haffre  already  discnaaed 
«ky»ea  of  them.  There  remain  now  <Knly  tsro  saore 
and  these  I  shall  briefiy  notioe.  Thefirst  cf  theaa  tma  is  a 
flhoot  composed  in  nearly  equid  propactiomi  of  findt-Amda 
nnd  of  wK>od-buds,  the  lattei^  of  comae,  nearest  ithestenu  if 
etut  of  doors,  ia  the  winter  out  above  1^  second  triple 
bud;  but  if  in  the  orchard-house,  at  the  wiiaiwiir  pvonaiv 
pinch  in  to  four  well-oo]oi»ed  le»vee  at  the  first  piiukhii^in. 

The  >oth0r  daas  are  veiry  vigorous  mid  long, 


ckMr  «f  wmodAmia,  pmh^n  a  faw  frmt^bada 
— »»»ii;  or  paat  of  tiiia  shoot.  Ont  «f  ( 
m  to  two  bmlB  4loae  to  the  atem*  to  peodaoa  two  near  1 
TWHtaoasaa.  Im«dDoi%  if  yen  aaoogniae  these  riuMtei^' 
and  de  nat  xeqnsra  thma  to  fitt  np,  than  '  '  ~ 
diflrt-4otwolaavaa.  At  any  mte,  ha  mnak  on  sreur  | 
^eaa  Aaata ;  thay  ace  nat  naafiiL  nor  _ 
may  baoome  vmy  grons  and  lampant,  abaibrbing  Mp 
sad  doing  mo  ssodwith^  Should  the  <doaa  anmnaer  praa- 
mg  ha  eiudy,  hf  hnring  dmoamad  tiieir  nataia  in  time  yon 
woU  pvobal^y  obtain  two  weaker  Aaats  firam  the  twoapm 
left^  and  these  mayjxpsntoflc  and  bear.  However*  by  ] 
i^g  in  to  fear  weJl«)Cmied  laavm  when  the  i 
haa  had  tune  to  be  atuzdy*  mal  not  before,  and  then  to  taro 
harm  theeaeondgrowtha,  aa  aoon  as  theae  aee  pcettyeten^^ 
the  ttird  graspths  may  be  pinched  in  dhoseay  any  wa^.  Tha 
leading  bmnrihiia  to  be  allowed  to  gather  atreni^h  ' 
atopping  them  also.  Uiia  is  the  easy  aeJonoe  of :' 
Peadhpraning.  finnmrnr  hiterals  {omMpiB  in  Amudi)*  ta 
bepinehedinjmitabefetheimtpairofleaMa.  Bwt  thmn 
riiao  ahodd  be  aUewed  ta  ] 

ahnvelnp.    Thia  is  tha  ohief  aoaret   ^ose  amamim' ] 
in,  bat  not  tao  eaidly  in,  theeaaaon.— T. 
firihaoad  JZmms,  i 
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JBOflX  LOSS. 


3V>  me  thens  is  no  gaeoter  taaat  eo— noted  with  a  trip  te 
Bvia  thmi  a  i&w  hoan'  ehat  with  my  good  frmnd  M.  Mnr- 


gettin,  of  fioaig4»>SaineL  I  am  always  aaie  to  ^et  i 
laatmni  and  MuaUe  inforamfinn  tea,  -en  om^y  poimlB  < 
aected  with  the  fieae.  Aisi  then  he  is  each  a  thonmi^ 
enthnajaat  and  one  doea  like  an  enthoaiaat^  ter  it  imp 
plim  eameatneas-^and  the  JZeae  haa  bean  ao  aapooieUp 
hia  flowo^  he  has  given  ao  mmok  time  and  thought  to  k^ 
that  he  is  not  a  maw  Beae-grower  or  Boao  doUot»  b«t  nlae 
a  Beee-lover.  He  will  discaad  Bosm  whidi  i 
gvowam  woold  aend  out  with  high-aonnding 
daaoiqttions;  and  hence  tiiere  have  been  eoupartt6ivel|y  fiav 
Boaes  aent  oat  from  his  eetaMiahment  which  we  oan  wall^e 
withonft.  while  Jules  Maigottia  and  Looise  Odier  will  he 
grown  as  loi^  as  Beaes  are  grown.  Some  peoide  a^  he  le 
higotfeed  in  his  cpimons.  I  dare  say  he  is,  and  he  haa  a 
right  to  be;  lor  if  a  man  knows  a  su^ect  thorov^^^yj  if  h^ 
haa,ginapad  it  in  all  its  pvopertaens,  he  must  be  neoaaaaiAr 
in  the  ^ym  of  othew,  when  he  maintains  views  and  i  _ 
which  he  knows  to  he  righ^  oensideBed  as  such.  In~»  ^ 
old  book  I  find  it  vnitten  of  one.  "  Umrtable  aa  wnter  hia 
aball  not  eaoel,"  and  ao  with  theae  who  axe  readily  meved 
by  what  this  or  that  person  says ;  but  I  am^omid  to  mi^  I 
imd  a  geaddealaf  goMl  honest  fwmmoa  aenae  in  afl  he  aafys, 
and  wese  he  en  ear  ride  o£  the  iihaitnel  I  should  eaUJumn 
thoreagh  John  Ball 

We  had,  then, 'on  that  bright  annay  day  after  the  thuadMo 
stcmnof  the  9th,  which  had  so  maah  damaged  hia  b]oom»n 
goad  ehat  aa  we  went  anMaMpst  his  fine  stock  of  atondaei 
plants.  The  bybfidasing  of  Boaes  came  up  on  my  aohiqg 
him  hia  opinisn  of  John  Hopper,  whieh  he  prononneod<a 
fsand  Boae,  and  telling  him  he  had  aomathing  to  smj  to  H^ 
aa  it  was  a  ehfld  of  Jties  llMMottm;  he  then  stnbed  ^ 
I  wns  befcie  unaarnrp  ef^-that  he,  at  any  rate,  of  the  ] 

net  trust  te  the  chsnee  hybxidiBing  «f 
hut  ttmt  ha  has  for  years  xegulariy  osoaaed  aaaa 
ef  hia  fiowers.  At  the  same  time  he  dem  not  seena  ve^ 
mneh  onamoved  with  the  ceaulfes,  and  thinks  hehaa  peihaps 
done  as  well  where  he  has  not  done  so.  He  foond,  mm  mcnt 
bans  dona*  that  aiaange  fireaks  are  played  in  this  nutter. 
Aa  my  friend  Mr.  Standiah  haa  found  that  from  two  white 
fisapm  he  htm  produced  the  very  bkckest  <iiepe  he  knosnb 
so  from  two  red  Bourbons  he  had  obtained  a  fine  white,  ti 
winch  he  had  entertained  great  hopes.  He  had  grown  it 
tut  aeveral  years,  and  he  ^en  determined  on  propagating 
it  lor  sale.  Bat  alas  I  it  woold  not  then  open  well,  andee 
he  diaoaeded  it;  foa^  as  he  just^  observed,  a  Boae  that  wiH 
not  open  well  in  France  ia  sure  not  to  open  well  in  England. 
The  Beorbon  Boae  which  he  sent  out  this  seaaon  named 
Beverend  H.  Pombmm,  waa  a  aeedling  from  Lomse  04im 
'  with  (Mnisal  JikC^neBNnet;  and«sl«awatthe»4 
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oomfnafld  tbe  qtuditieB  of  IwClipnarti^tiiesluipeof  Iioiiiw 
Odier  and  tiie  ooloor  aiid  perrame  of  19ie  (HiSnL  Tben, 
again,  his  seedHng  Dncltease  diB  Hontpensier,  tsued  hj  bizn 
iff  1846  and  sent  oat  in  1847,  was  a  aeoSGng  from  Madame 
IjkiBqr  and  Mrs.  Boaanqnet.  Pnc  de  Gambno^,  again,  vas 
ft  see^mg  of  MadameFrenuonraaewdby^Mmin  I8Mh  irldls 
Mas  Maxgottas,  pxobably  tibe  best  and  most  weM  Kete  be 
baa  evw  psodooed,  was  m  ebuuM  ocoilmg,  and  tlto  plant  did 
■otUoemfbr  six  years.  From  this  Rose  be  has  a  seedUsr 
to  be  let  oat  this  year,  yexy  bright  and  dear  in  oelsiir,  and 
of  large  sise.  He  had,  he  teUs  me.  Grossed  Persian  Yellow 
with  a  rose-ookmred  Hybrid  Peipetnalp  and  obtained  a  pore 
white  Boee ;  bat  this  never  opened,  and  all  his  efGortk  in 
ibsB  <fireotion  had  been  frostrated. 

^Fhe  immense  namber  of  red,  scarlet,  and  crimaatt  Boses 
KmrniiSty  sent  into  the  market,,  and  their  great  snadarity 
one  to  &e  other,  was  also  commented  open.  In  excase  of 
the  I^ncb  raisers,  he  said  that  there  being  no  sach  oom* 
petition  as  in  England,  raisers  knewveiy  Httle  of  what  they 
each  were  doing.  One  man  at  Lyons,  another  at  Ctaen, 
aaotiier  at  Abbeyilie,  another  at  Angerq,  raise  a  very  fine 
Boee.  It  is  good — seems  to  them,  at  least,  magnificent; 
and  henoe  it  is  "  pat  into  oommeroe."  All  come  over  here ; 
and  when  they  bloom  with  as,  alas  I  it  is  the  old  story  of 
tweedledom  and  tweedledee.  In  trath,  he  says,  ever  sinoe 
tiie  introduction  of  GAi^ral  Jacqaeminot  the  rise  has  been 
an  in  that  direction;  and  he  has  now  detecmined  to,  in 
sportmg  phrase,  "tiy  bacl:."  He  has  a  number  of  Boees 
planted  onder  sashes,  and  these  of  vaiieties  which  were 
sent  oat  befbre  €(^n6ral  Jacqaeminot,  and  he  hopes  ibom 
these  to  obtain  something  noveL  When  I  was  uiere  the 
^B  were  abeady  well  swbUBn ;  so  that,  doubtless,  wi1&  a 
fine  summer  he  will  secure  a  good  crep  of  seed.  Concern- 
ing the  Gh^^ral,  he  told  me  that  it  was  obtained  by  a 
M.  Eoneael,  at  Merlon  near  Paris,  who  had  for  thirty  years 
be«i  Hii'tfHiig'  ftam  Gloive  de  Xosomteeraantineed  that  soatfs 
day  or  other  he  should  obtain  something  good  firom  it. 
When  on  his  deathbed,  he  told  his  gardener  (Bouselet^  that 
he  had  not  much  to  leave  him,  bat  he  would  give  Ima  all 
hft  seedfings,  and  that  if  he  managed  well  he  would  soo& 
make  his  fortune.  That  very  year  Jacqueminot  bloomed* 
though  its  raiser  never  saw  it,  and  in  1858  was  let  out ;  but 
Master  Scmselet  was  too  fbnd  of  his  glass  and  did  not  make 
his  fortune.  Geant  dee  Bataslles  was  raised,  I  believe^,,  near 
Jj^aoB,  by  an  amateur  of  the  name  of  Jfixead,  who  in  the 
same  way  for  many  years  had  been  saving  seed,  convinced 
that  he  would  obtain  somethiiiff  good.  It  was  sold  to 
Ghnllot  and  by  him  let  out.  Margottin  said  he  had  not 
b«en  any  more  successfhl  than  others  in  strivixig  to  intro- 
dhce  other  blood  amongst  the  present  race  of  Boses.  He 
had  tried  to  hybridise  with  the  micsophylla  Bose,  but  never 
could  get  anything  worth  keeping. 

Gonoeming  some  of  the  newer  Boses,  also,  we  had  some 
xnteresting  conversation.  I  do  not  at  aU  find  him  disinclined 
to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  the  fiowers  of  other  raisers. 
He  pronounced  Francois  Lacharme  and  Charles  Lefbbvre  to 
be  the  best  two  Boses  in  their  class.  Monte  Christo  comes 
I  ve^  fine;  but  those  Boses  descrifaed  by  Frendi 
I  aa  near^  ftill  are  very  Asappeinting:  You  imarine 
m^  gcimg  to  have  a  iine  bloom  ;  i^  looks  beaatuM, 
SKOsyent,  but  it  has  h«d]y  eifonded  befinre  the  eye 
iMK  This  is  the  cue  with  Poster  Lawvon,  Yloomte 
Vigisrt  MdUei  Julie  Daran,  an4  nmny  qthars  selen^d  lAi&a 
jancHfe  eatoh  them  in  the  ba4  but  very  soon  msappoteiting 
yow  hopes  aad  CKpeetatiens*  Beantfr  Praiioaise  he  pie- 
nounoed  to  be  too  l^e  Uojx  des  Combats,  as  I  have  myself 
■inoe  proved  it  to  be  in  my  own  garden.  John  Hopper,  as 
BJieadj  said,  he  proaoanoed  te  l^  a  ftrst^aate  and  distinct 
Bose.  Baron  de  Bothschild  he  also  thought,  as  we  have 
fctatd  R  here,  excellent,  and  Le  Bhone  also. 

'With  rsgaerd  to  new  BoaeB„  M.  Bugfene  Teidier  puxpooss 
senffisiff  out  six  tiiis  season.  Of  these  the  finest  are  Bev. 
SV  Baddyife,  named  in  compliment  tatibe  Vioar  of  B&shton 
— •  Beee  of  ihe  Madtane  Tictor  Yoedier  dtatm,  but  very 
1)f%fit  and  dear  in  cdour?  and  Marshal  Biel,  a  very  fine 
Tte  Boa^  saad  to  be  a  seedling  of  Lamacque,  very  vigmus^ 
fi«e»fioweixttg',  and  dear  in  colour.  It  is  not  absolutely 
V  as  it  was  raised  somewhere  in  ifte  provinces,  but  ir 
p  lEttts  known.  His  other  Bocks  were  only  under  flgnvev. 
Ho  say  aught  of  thea^  now  w^mld  beof  Kt3e 


I  nae.  BL  Charks  Terdier  has  twaof  his  own  raising  of  whidi 
he  speaks  highly ;  white  Lev^ue  has  at  present  one.  Mor- 
jguttnr  has  one,  certaSnhr  not  yet  named;  and  another,  a 
.  white,  of  the  shape  of  Madame  Bivers,  but  pure  white.  Of 
; tidahe  is  not  certain,  and  waits  to  see  how  it  is  this  year 
'  before  ofliadng  it  for  sale.  Marest  is  also  said  to  have  one. 
This  is  bXL  r  could  hear  at  see  of  Paris  Boses.  Mr.  George 
I  Paul,  who  had  the  kindness  to  find  me  out  id  Paris,  went 
finther  south— to  Brie,  Pontainbleau,  and  Lyons,  and  has 
dunbtleBS  notes  of  what  he  saw.  I  am  inclined  to  ^nk  that 
Prendi  raraers  generally  are  awakening  te  a  sense  of  what 
they  have  put  on  Eta^lish  growers;  aaci  I  am  hopeful  there 
will  be  more  caution  m  senrng,  while  I  am  quite  persuaded 
Oken-fM  be  mere  cautlDn  on  this  side  in  buying. 

Ami  aew  adieu  to  Boses,  and  flower  shows,  and  garden? 
for  a  whilh  Ere  this  is  ia  print  I  shalt  be  (^  to  the  wilds 
of  the  iu  west  of  Ireland,  engaged  in  other  work  than  this, 
and  in  revisiting  the  scenes  where  many  a  happy  day  was 
passed  feeling,  I  dare  say,  how  like  a  dream  fife  is,  and 
how  impossible  it  is  to  conjure  up  the  feelings  of  past  days 
even  in  the  midst  of  those  scenes. — !>,,  J)e(d. 


ISi 


A  PAKEILLED  LAWIS^, 

A  nrw  ^ays  since  I  saw  a  beautiful  variegatect  eiv  rather>. 
almost  white*  grass,  suitable  lor  lawus.  I  think  that  a  lams 
planted  with  such  grass,  or  worked  iuto  pands  or  ribaada- 
with  green  grass,  would  have  a  very  fine  efiiect.  Has  tbch 
phn  been  tried  anywhere  ?— jNa  CiiATToa. 

Ps  tha  grass  a  dwarf  vadety  of  1^  €kadener*s  Oastsr 
(Phalada)  ?  Whether  er  not*  we  de  not  think  ib  woald  b» 
effsotive  ribaaded  with  other  grass  alme;  but  it  might 
laflke  a  good  edflin|;  to  fliQiwsrJieds,  with  the  gi*ass  Uam 
lewkL  We  shouM  bke^  te  see  a  pieceef  the  grass,  and  tlwtt 
WW  ahenld  ba  batter  aUe  to^gi^ie  an  opink>a.] 


RLACK  FEffiSrCE  GBAPES. 

AiiBow  me  to  oorsect  an  eirov  you  have  allowed  to  ersepi- 
in  with  regard  to  the  weight  of  our  Blaek  Prince  Grapes,.- 
pa^  96  last  week's  ^vbvai^  of  Ho&TiciT&ruBB.  xour 
ma^m^  of  the  four  dishes  in  the  pxevioos  week's  Jouxnai 
were  perfectlj  correct^  P^^^*  ^^  weight  of  the  heaarinrii 
<fish.  was  13  lbs.  10  oss.  The  ceatre  bunch  weighed  5  Iks. 
7  OBS.  The  heaviest  didi  previous  to  this  was  shown  Juna 
24(01,.  186a^  at  the  Boi^Botauo:  the  three  bunches  weighed 
9  lbs.  &  OSS. 

The  whole  of  the  Bkuik  Prince  Qxa^es  ezhibiied  from  here' 
for  the  last  four  yeass  are  fi^om  gsafts  on  the  Frankenthal^ 
net  Mill  Hill  as  mentioned  this  week.  The  first  dish  was 
exhibited  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  Juaoe,  1861,  on  the  opening  dt 
the  Boyal  Horticnitaral  Garden,  and  weighed  8  lbs.  14  obk. 
I  find  the  Prankenthel  the  best  of  all  stodcs  for  gxafbing,, 
and  the  Barbarossa  the  worst. — W.  HiIiL. 


[We  shall  be  glad  if  our  loadMs  will  fVunish  us  with  the 
heaviest  weights  of  Black  Prince  they  have  met  witn.] 


PlUiCHES  UNPEB  GLASS  AT  BBADFOBP. 

9maBm  has  been  much  said  about  growing  Peaches,  Ac., 
balweua  Mr.  Abbey  and  some  others  of  your  readers,  and  a 
dur  was  cast  upon  all  the  gardeners  about  Bradford  and  its 
neighbourhood.  I  have  been  in  my  present  situation  nearly 
twenly  years,  and  I  have  grown  good  crops  of  both  Peaches 
and  Qrapes.  If  you  look  in  Tna  Cottagb  G-ABDSNBa  for 
December  23rd,  1852,  you  will  find  an  axtide  by  Mr.  W. 
Ddbaon,  entitled  "  Ghrape  Forcing,  good'  specimens  of" 

Our  place  is  as  blade  as  posawle;  for,  about  half  a  mile 

nsvth  A  it,  there  are  some  chemical  works ;  three  hundred 

yaidfe  to  tite  north-west  there  is  a  bridcyafd;  and  I  have 

had  t»  dose  the  houses  at  nudday  when  a  kiln  of  bricks 

haar  been  burning,  or  dse  the  sulphur  would  have  destroyed 

'  aB  in  the  houses.    Then,  i^m  west  by  south  to  east,  lies 

'  iJeedlli  a  town,  I  should  think,  as  black  as  any  in  England — 

'  aediiBg  like  it  in  Herts.    The  heuses  are  all  dose  to  tha 

I  garden  wdl,  anc^  except  on  the  ncriJi-west,  it  is  as  black  a» 

'  aiytiiuig  you  can  conceive. 
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I  send  yoa  a  spedmen  of  Peaches  ffrown  in  the  gardens 
of  J.  O.  darch^  Esq.,  and  I  have  had  a  good  crop  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  except  one  season.  'Hie  largest  Peach 
was  12i  inches  round,  of  the  Bojal  Oeorge  yariety,  the  same 
as  I  send.  The  tree  has  no  srand  sonth  border  to  grow  in, 
bat  the  roots  are  under  a  path  4  feet  wide.  The  son  shines 
on  it  abont  three  hours  in  a  day.  There  are  Vines  in  the 
house  as  well. 

If  we  poor  soot-persecuted  gaxdeners  grow  fruit  like  that 
I  send,  what  ought  our  more  laTourably-placed  brethren  to 
grow,  with  their  pure  air  and  fine  soil— for  ours  is  nearly 
day— with  good  leaf  esxth  P  Nothing  will  grow  in  our  leaf 
mould ;  it  seems  to  poison  everything.— J.  Acomb. 

[The  Peach  sent  was  a  Tery  fine  ipedmen  10^  inches  in 
circumference,  weighed  fully  9ozs.,  was  highly  coloazed  on 
the  most  exposed  side,  fully  ripe,  and  of  good  flavour.] 


WHITE  HELLEBOBJE  vebsus  GOOSEBEEBY 
CATEEPniLAES— BIBDS. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  your  Yorkshire  correspondent  to 
talk  of  his  Gooseberry  trees  being  free  from  caterpillars,  and 
to  ffive  the  credit  to  the  birds.  Birds  abound  in  my  garden, 
and  caterpillars  would  abound  too  unless  means  were  taken 
to  prevent  it.  There  is  an  easy  cure  for  the  Gooseberry 
caterpillar,  and  a  certain  cure  if  it  be  only  rightly  used,  and 
that  is  hellebore  powder.  Some  will  tell  you  that  hellebore 
does  no  good,  and  no  wonder  when  it  is  used  in  the  manner 
many  do.  They  let  their  trees  get  half  covered  with  the 
caterpillar,  then  sprinkle  them  witii  the  hellebore,  and  think 
they  have  done  what  is  necessary.  They  might  just  sa  well 
do  nothing.  The  right  plan  is  for  a  man  to  keep  his  eyes 
open,  and  so  soon  as  he  sees  the  very  first  siffns  of  the 
caten>illar  to  dust  all  the  trees  with  hellebore,  and  to  repeat 
the  dose  in  two  or  three  days.  Let  this  be  done  when  the 
caterpillar  first  shows  itself,  and  success  is  certain.  But  I 
repeat  that  all  depends  upon  the  remedy  being  applied  in 
time.  Many,  very  many,  gardeners  spoil  their  work  in  this 
and  other  things  for  want  of  being  soon  enough.  They  are 
constantly  too  late,  and  you  will  see  them  lodking  the  stable 
door  long  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 

And  now  for  a  word  about  "  the  birds."  They  are  very 
pretty  to  look  at,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  them  sing ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  I  would  rather  have  their  room  than 
their  company.  I  am  told  they  do  much  good.  It  may  be 
so,  but  I  am  sure  th^y  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  While  the 
ffood  in  my  judgment  is  problematical,  the  mischief  is  mani- 
fest. In  the  matter  of  fruit,  birds  are  the  greatest  possible 
nuisance.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  any  fruit  from  them  with- 
out nets,  and  not  seldom  they  will  have  it  in  sfpite  of  nets. 
It  is  fortunate  that  orchard-houses  help  us  here  as  well  as 
in  other  points.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  orchard-houses 
are  a^ ain  ML  of  finiit  this  year,  as  they  have  been  for  the 
last  eight  years,  notwithstanding  that  I  live  so  far  north  as 

-^■KOBTH  LaKCASHIBB. 


FUBZB  versus  OOOBXBBBBT  CATBBFILLAJBS. 
As  regards  the  plaeing  of  Furze  in  a  bush  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  caterpillars,  I  can  say  that  1  tried  it  in  one  bush 
wUch  was  much  infested,  and  in  a  few  days  they  had  all 
disappeared*  nor  have  I  seen  any  one  since  on  that  bush, 
though  plenty  have  made  their  appearance  in  other  parts  of 
my  ^urden. — ^A.  H.  F. 

QASLio  versus  ooobbbbbbt  oatebpillabs. 

HiLviKa  noticed  the  discussion  as  to  the  prevention  of  the 
caterpillar  by  Furze,  I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  some 
of  your  reaaers  to  know,  that  I  was  looking  over  a  gentle- 
man's garden  in  the  neighbourhood  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
observing  some  roots  of  Garlic  planted  round  the  Gooseberry 
bushes,  I  asked  the  gardener  what  they  were  idanted  there 
for,  and  he  replied,  *'To  keep  the  caterpillars  away,"  and  he 
assured  me  it  was  quite  effectual.  This  remedy  may  be 
worthy  of  a  more  extended  trial,  for  Garlic  is  more  useful 
than  Furze  in  a  kitchen  garden,  and  it  may  as  well  be 
planted  round  the  Goosebeny  bushes  as  anywhere  else. 

Can  you  inform  me  if  there  has  been  published  at  any 


time  any  alphabetical  list  of  flowers  with  the  different  com- 
posts proper  for  them  P  Such  a  list  on  card  in  the  form  of  a 
chart  to  hang  up  in  the  potting-shed  would,  I  think,  be 
usefrd  to  many  amateurs,  at  least,  I  know  it  would  be  so  to 
me  and  to  all  beginners.  I  have  often  thought  of  preparing 
such  a  list  for  myself,  but  could  never  find  the  time. — ^B.  B.  B. 
[We  know  of  no  such  list.  A  gardener  would  not  require 
it,  and  an  amateur  would  consult  our  "  Garden  Manual,"  or 
some  other  work  if  he  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  formation  of 
the  compost.] 

TAK  versus  ooobbbbbbt  catbbpillabs. 
Mt  €k)oseberry  bushes  were  much  damaged  by  caterpillani 
last  year;  and  as  I  read  in  your  paper  that  the  best  remedy 
was  to  place  a  circle  of  tan  about  2  inches  deep  under  earn 
tree,  I  have  this  season  tried  it  with  perfect  success  to  the 
present  time;  and  as  the  Gooseberry  bushes  in  the  garden 
adjoining  mine  are  tliis  year,  altiiough  not,  perhi^.  so  much 
as  last,  attacked  by  the  same  pests,  I  am  glad  to  make 
known  what  I  believe  is  a  simple  as  well  as  effectual  remedy 
for  this  evil. — ^H.  M.  Gamxon,  Oxford. 


bboox  versus  catbbpillabs. 
If  your  readers  will,  as  I  have  done  for  many  years  with 
perfect  success,  twist  a  good  wisp  of  fresh  Broom  round  the 
stem  of  each  Gooseberry  bush,  so  that  no  vermin  can  creep 
up  from  the  earth  except  through  the  Broom,  and  see  that 
it  is  properly  twisted  round  and  not  a  mere  show,  and  that 
it  is  done  just  before  the  leaf-buds  begin  to  open,  so  as  to 
be  fresh  and  bitter  to  its  crawling  friends,  they  never  will 
be  troubled  with  caterpillars. — J.  Mackbnzib,  M.D. 


FAILUEE  OP  SELAGINELLA  DENTICULATA. 

BD0IK08  FOB  C0K8BBVAT0BY  FLOWXB-STAWDS. 

In  an  open  colonnade  here  we  have  three  semicircular 
stands  exactly  like  those  in  the  conservatory  at  Kensington. 
This  iB  the  second  year  we  have  had  them,  and  as  yet  we 
have  not  been  able  to  make  the  Lycopod  (Selaginella  den- 
ticulata)  answer  well  for  the  edging.  Do  you  think  the 
following  mode  of  treating  it  ought  to  insure  success  ? 

In  Mfurch  of  this  year  1  filled  the  wire  baskets  nearly  to 
the  top  with  good  turfj  loam  chopped  fine.  I  then  spread 
the  Lycopod  i3l  over  the  surfiu^,  and  covered  it  thinly  with 
finer  soil,  and  placed  the  baskets  under  the  stage  in  the  green- 
house, where  they  remained  until  the  end  of  June,  when 
they  were  placed  round  the  stands.  The  Lycopod  seemed  to 
be  going  on  nicely  up  to  that  time,  but  since  then  it  has 
beffun  to  look  worse.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  cause  of 
fiuTure  may  be  attributed  to  the  &ct,  that  from  the  time  the 
sou  readies  the  meridian  until  the  lime  of  setting,  it  shinea 
foil  upon  the  stands.  My  employers  have  an  idea  that 
Mignonette   would   answer  better  than    the  Lycopod.-— 

BOLNOBB. 

[The  full  exposure  to  the  sun  of  the  stands  in  the  open 
colonnade  is  the  reason  why  your  Selaginella  denticulata 
wlQ  not  answer  round  the  edges.  It  must  have  partial 
shade  as  well  as  moisture.  Instead  of  Mignonette  for  such 
edgings,  we  would  recommend  a  fringe  of  drooping  Ana- 
gaUis,  or  of  Verbena  puldhella.  If  the  sides  of  the  stands 
areofa  white  colour,  duU  them  to  a  dark  colour.  After  the 
creepers  are  all  over  it,  the  colour  wiU  be  of  less  consequence.] 


SALVIA  AEGENTEA. 


Amomo  the  many  plants  which  are  cultivated  for  the 
singularity  of  their  toliage  this  is  by  no  means  the  least 
remarkable.  With  a  leu  as  large  as  that  of  a  Cabbage 
when  fit  to  transplant,  and  of  a  thick  and  woolly  texture* 
its  appearance  amongst  other  plants  is  singularly  beautiftd. 
In  point  of  whiteness  it  is  not  equal  to  Centaurea  candidis- 
sima,  nor  even  Cineraria  maritima,  but  it  is  possible  by 
planting  it  in  suitable  soil  that  it  may  be  improved  in  that 
respect ;  but  in  its  dwarf  sturdy  habit,  and  thick  blanket-like 
foliage,  clothed  with  a  long  hauy  down,  it  possesses  features 
wide^  distinct  from  anytlung  else  that  I  am  acquainted 
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with.  It  also  poBsesses  the  merit  of  beini^r  o^  ^^J  growth, 
and  adapting  iteelf  to  all  slfcuations./  Although  not  an 
V)fin«J,  it  iB  moat  readily  propagated  by  aeeda,  which  are  to 
be  had  of  most  seedsmen ;  and  if  sown  early  in  spring  the 
plants  may  ornament  the  parterre  daring;:  the  same  summer, 
and  a  few  plants  retsdned  in  pots  wiU  look  well  all  the 
winter  when  such  plants  are  far  firom  plentifal.  In  the 
following  spring,  most  likely,  it  will  run  up  to  flower,  though 
the  plant  is  not  improved  by  its  doing  so.    The  flower,  which 


is  white,  is  by  no  means  unsightly;  in  fsMt,  it  is  prettier 
than  one  that  came  out  some  years  ago  as  a  great  acquisi- 
tion— namely.  Salvia  patens  alba,  for  the  flowers  of  S.  ar- 
gentea  are  individually  larger  than  the  other,  and  in 
colour  and  form  equally  good.  I  have  never  used  it  for 
bedding^  purposes,  but  for  mixed  borders  a  few  plants  intro- 
duced amongst  other  things  give  an  aspect  different  from 
anything  else  I  am  acquainted  with,  Staohys  lanata  afford- 
ing the  nearest  approach  to  it. — J.  Bobsok. 


HINTS  ON  ICE-HOUSES  AND  ICE-HEAPS,  Ac. 


[HAViNa  recently  had  applications  from  some  of  our  readers 
for  No.  688,  containing  hints  by  Mr.  Fish  on  the  above 
subject,  and  that  Number  being  out  of  print,  we  reproduce 
the  greater  portion  of  his  article,  with  a  few  additional 
notes.] 

IcE-HOXTBEs  sxe  generally  made  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
cone,  or  an  egg  with  the  largest  end  uppermost,  and  a 
medium-sized  house  might  be  8  feet  in  diameter  at  bottom, 
11  feet  at  the  widest  part,  and  14  or  15  feet  deep  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  When  bricks  are  used  there  is  no  diffi- 
culiy  iu  thus  having  it  round ;  but  I  have  no  prejudice  at  all 
in  &vour  of  such  a  round  house ;  but  for  all  purposes  would 
aJB  soon  have  a  square  building,  whether  built  of  stone  or 
wood,  or  any  other  material. 

Fig.  1  is  a  section  of  the  egg-shaped  well  as  commonly 


buflt,  with  a  trap  drain  from  its  bottom,  and  the  bottom 
covered  over  with  log^  of  wood  and  roueh  brushwood  for  a 
depth  of  a  foot  or  18  inches.  It  is  furnished  with  a  passage 
and  a  door  outside  and  inside,  so  that  the  space  between 
them  may  be  filled  with  straw.  As  will  presently  be  seen» 
we  prefer  a  double  wall  instead  of  a  single  one,  with  air 
open  space  between  of  from  9  to  12  inches.  The  opening 
shown  at  the  top  is  of  gre&t  importance  for  filling  the  well* 
where  the  position  of  the  eround  will  admit  of  it.  If  a 
layer  of  clay  can  be  rammed  against  the  outer  wall  it  will 
be  an  improvement.  The  ground  around  the  well  should  be 
shaded  with  trees  and  evergreens. 

Fig.  2  is  a  section  of  one  of  the  simplest  and  beet  ice- 
houses I  have  met  with.  As  fiur  as  I  recollect,  it  was  built 
square,  with  stone  walls,  16  inches  thick,  enclosing  a  square 
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a,  DoQbld  doon. 


Fig.  2. 
b,  Staep  bank. 


e,  Surftoe  line. 


-of  16  feet  by  18  feet  deep.  One  side  abutted  on  the  level  of 
a  field,  and  tlie  opposite  one  on  a  deep  sloping  bank,  the  base 
of  which  was  below  the  bottom  of  the  ice-wdL  The  ground 
being  light  the  drain  was  of  little  use,  as  the  moisture 
escaped  at  the  bottom.  The  ice  was  carted  along  the  level 
meadow  to  a  platform  at  the  doorway.  There  were  two 
doors ;  the  outside  one  was  of  stout  deal,  on  hinges  which 
enabled  it  to  fold  back  on  the  roof.  The  comer  one  fitted 
loosely  in  a  groove,  and  this  door  waf  lined  with  woollen 
cSoth.  Thougn  these  doors  were  on  the  south  side  of  the 
zoo(  the  ice  never  fiuled.  The  roof  was  formed  of  12  inches 
of  tiiatch,  and  then  frilly  a  foot  of  close  heath  or  Hng.  The 
ice  was  pretiy  well  beaten  outside,  pitched  in  at  the  door- 
i^y,  and  thim  ^pounded  down  inside.  Nothing  as  a  house 
cpcdd  be  moire  simple,  or  keep  ice  better;  and,  the  ice  being 


taken  from  dean  water,  venison,  game,  &o.,  were  kept  in  the 
house  for  Ions  periods  untainted. 

In  most  of  the  old-fuhioned  egg-shaped  houses  there 
is  a  long  passage  leading  to  the  well,  with  two  or  three 
doors,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  ice  must  be  all  carried  in  and 
out  through  that  passage.  With  two  padded  doors,  and  a 
space  of  15  inches  between  them,  the  long  passage  may 
generally  be  dispensed  with ;  and,  although  the  ice  shoula 
be  removed  through  these  doors,  it  wm  always  be  an 
advantage  to  have  an  opening  at  the  top  for  throwing  the 
well-broken  ice  into  the  welL  I  have  known  several  cases 
of  severe  illness  as  the  result  of  men  being  kept  for  several 
hours  in  these  long  passages  shovelling  the  broken  ice  past 
them. 

Where  dxynees  may^be  secured  there  need  be  no  oljeotion 
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to  sinlting  the  well  -wholly  Mow  the  gnmsd.  In  soils 
votentive  of  moistute  care  shoold  be  taken  to  preTsnt  tiie 
ontslde  moisture  penetrating  throngli  the  waJUs,  hj  boildzDg 
them  in  cement,  ramming  day  ronnd  the  waJI,  with  tv 
*  next  the  wall,  or  raismg  them  partlj,  or  nearly  wholly, 
oat  of  the  ground.  It  is  quite  a  misteke  to  suppose  that 
to  ItBep  ice  well  you  hare  merely  to  get  it;  into  a  hole 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  an  ayerage  the 
eartii  will  be  warmer  all  the  year  round  at  the  depth  of  tilie 
bottom  of  the  well  than  at  the  surfiBce.  All  moisture  getting 
to  the  wall  would  melt  the  ice ;  the  moisture  that  would 
ooae  out  from  a  wall  above  the  ground  would  actually  cool 
the  interior  by  evaporation. 

I  have  not  had  any  ice-houses  eniixdy  above  ground 
nadev  my  own  charge ;  but  I  have  noticed  how  well  the  ice 
kept  in  several*  though,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  half  as  large 
affoin  as  the  size  mentioned  above.  I  remember  one  house 
above  ground  that  was  built  with  double  brick  walls,  tiie 
mJilB  being  separated  12  inches  &om  each  other,  with  a 
door  in  ead^  wall  opposite  each  other*  about  5  feet  from  the 
ground  leveL  The  top  of  the  house,  steep  snd  cone-shaped, 
was  thatched  to  the  thickness  of  18  indies,  and  extended 
beyond  the  walls  for  aooupla  of  feet.  The  outside  thatch  got 
oo'vered  with  mosses  and  lichens,  and  there  was  a  dense 
shade  of  trees  over  all.  A  temporacy  staircase  led  iq>  to 
the  doorway,  and  a  stone  staircase  inside  led  to  the  bottom  of 
the  house.  The  ice  was  pitched  in  firom  the  carts,  and  broken 
auide^  and  it  kept  remarkably  well.  The  great  secrets  in 
this  case  were  the  double  wa^  acd  the  [endosed  space  for 
air  between  them.  Of  all  non-conductors  of  heat,  endosed 
isolated  air  is  the  best.  Neither  what  we  call  heat^  nor 
what  we  call  col4  has  the  power,  to  any  great  degree,  to 
]>ass  through  it.  I  recollect  once  noticing  in  the  end  of 
June  the  thermometer  in  the  shade,  against  the  outer  wall 
of  such  a  house,  indicating  77^,  and  another  thermometer 
on  the  wall  inside  the  ice-well  ranging  from  82^  to  34^ 
but  we  shut  the  doors  behind  ns. 

In  sunk  wells  this  double  wall  is  just  of  equal  importance. 
The  outer  one  prevents  the  heat  of  the  soil  affecting  tiie 
ice.  I  met  with  a  nice  example  of  this  some  time  ago. 
An  old-fiftshioned  ice-well  had  been  so  built,  and  answered 
remarkably  well.  In  course  of  time  three  or  four  ice-tubs 
had  to  be  supplied  at  the  mansion  instead  of  one— «very- 
thmg  in  summer  had  to  be  cooled  with  ice— and  the  supply, 
i^x>m  the  house  being  opened  so  often,  was  not  equal  to 
the  demand.  The  supposed  genius  of  the  establishment 
counselled  the  removal  of  the  inner  wall,  which  would  at 
once  make  the  house  about  3  feet  wider  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  set  at  liberty  so  many  thousand  bricks  for  other  pur- 
poses. What  could  seem  more  feasable  ?  and  accordingly  it 
was  done,  and  the  house  well  filled  the  next  winter;  but  the 
enlarged  house  was  emptied  fully  six  weeks  earlier  than  it 
used  to  be  before.  Since  then  the  waggon-loads  of  straw 
padced  against  the  walls  inside,  and  the  ^uble,  would  soon 
cost  more  than  the  double  wall,  and,  after  all,  witii  fitf 
inferior  results.  Few  things  are  better  non-conductors  than 
straw,  especially  if  not  much  bruised  by  the  flail  or  thxesh- 
ing-madune,  as  every  space  between  the  joints  is,  so  far,  a 
sealed-up  air-tube ;  but  let  that  straw  get  thoroughly  soaked 
inside  a  house,  and  its  non-conducting  powers  would  not 
only  be  gone,  but  the  vapour  always  rising  from  it  would  keep 
a  damp  fog  always  resting  upon  and  melting  away  the  ice. 
I  have  no  ftiih,  therefore,  in  straw  as  a  non-conductor  inside  a 
house  unless  it  be  kept  dry.  I  have  a  Isrge  house  which,  when 
filled,  generally  secures  pretty  well  a  two^ears  supply; 
that,  t^,  had  been  built,  I  beHeve,  with  hollow  walls,  and 
the  inner  one  was  removed,  before  I  knew  it,  to  increase  the 
size  ;  bnt  I  soon  gave  up  using  packings  of  straw,  having 
eome  to  the  condusion  that,  on  the  whole,  from  getting 
damp  it  did  more  harm  than  good.  When  either  a  stone, 
brick,  or  wood  house  is  raised  partly  or  whoUy  above  the 
gSround  levd,  covering  the  single  wall,  whatever  it  is,  with 
from  6  to  9  inches  of  straw  neatly  fostened  on  the  outside, 
and  with  the  eaves  of  the  roof  prqjecting  frir  enough  to  keep 
that  straw  dry,  will  be  the  best  substitute  for  a  double  wall; 
and  if  the  ears  of  wheat  are  removed,  so  as  not  to  entice 
birds  or  mice,  the  straw  will  last  a  number  of  years. 

Thus  by  using  hollow  walls,  or  a  non-conducting  medium, 
it  will  be  seen  that  regular  ice-houses  may  Im  as  well, 
partly  or  wholly,  above  ground  as  below  it;  and  in  the 


cireamstaaoes  of  soils  retentfre  of  moi8tcEr%  nmoh  bcJtf 
above  than  below.  When  so  built,  and  near  ihe  mannm, 
they  could  be  tamed  to  many  nseftd  purpoBca,  as  iiM^QOta 
keepine  meat  and  vegetables,  with  more  eoonomy  aa  tQ  ic^ 
than  when  tiie  ice  haa  to  be  brought  in  pafls  and  baaov- 
loads  to  the  house. 

So  much  for  the  place :  now  to  the  fSBag.  The  ^itf 
tfatnff  is  to  get  ice  from  good  dear  water,  and  pound  it  w«ll 
outside,  but  chiefly  inside,  of  the  house.  If  the  wAter  is  not 
dean  the  ice  will  be  unfit  for  preserving  many  things  where 
fine  flavour  is  aa  extra  consideration.  Every  space  of  air 
enclosed  between  pieces  of  ice  will  hasten  the  deca^  of  the 
ice  whenever  these  spaces  can  gain  access  to  the  air  above 
tifesm.  When  fllGng  m  frosl^  weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  a  little  water  for  fiUing  up  the  ccevioee,  whidi  aoon 
freezes  the  whde  into  a  compact  mass.  AH  ice  with  lanrsa 
and  pieces  of  wood  in  it  is  to  be  rejected  if  better  can  be 
had,  as  they  will  make  a  sort  of  free  space  round  themselvai 
long  before  the  summer  is  passed.  In  packing  it  is  adviaahl& 
to  keep  the  oentre  the  lowest^  and  the  ontsidea  the  highest^ 
so  that  the  moisture  oontained  may  find  its  waj  to  the 
centce  and  there  be  froaen,  instead  of  passing  thronsh  tito 
ice  at  the  outside  and  escaping.  This  same  rule  shoold  abo 
be  attended  to  in  taking  the  ice  out  of  the  ice-hooae.  It  iv 
impossibls  to  break  the  ioe  too  fine— the  more  like  sleet  sad 
snow  the  better,  and  the  &mer  packed  the  better.  ^  This  is 
even  more  necessary  when  the  house  for  keeping  It  ia  smalL 

As  to  keeping  ice  when  obtained,  the  great  olject  is  t9 
prevent  it  being  surrounded  with  a  moist  stagnant  atmo> 
sphere.    A  dry  air,  thoneh  warm,  will  exert  mudi  less  iafln- 
ence  in  mdtixig  the  ice  than  a  damp  air  though  cold.    Two 
frets  tended  to  alter  my  views  on  ice-keeping.    First :  So 
long  as  the  ice  was  above  the  doorway,  or  even  aomewbat 
above  the  ground  levd,  it  kept  very  wdl  indeed :  becaose,  I 
imagine,  there  was  so  much  less  moist  air  in  the  house,  or 
air  ^  any  kind,  and  until  it  sunk  somewhat  lower  it  came 
less  under  the  influence   of  the  increasing   heat  of  the 
summer  acting  on  the  ground  surrounding  the  ioe.     The 
second  fact  was,  that  in  opening  sudi  a  house  in  summer^ 
after  the  ice  had  sunk  considerably,  a  stream  of  fogsy  air 
issued  from  the  door  like  the  vaponr  from  a  wash-nonse 
copper.    I  used  to  be  anxious  not  to  have  the  doors  open 
a  moment  more  than  was  necessary ;  but  I  found  that  the 
dry  hot  air  of  a  summer^s  day  melted  the  ioe  less  than  this 
moist  air  hanging  about  it.    The  dry  warm  air,  however, 
did  melt  the  ice  when  playiog  at  once  upon  it.     A  dry 
non-conducting  medium  over  ^e  ice,  was,  therelbre,  seen  to 
be  important,  and  likewise  some  simple  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  the  moist  air.    Both  can  easilgr  be  managed  in  vuson 
with  increased  usefrdness  frx>m  the  ice-house;  aa,  without 
sudi  precautions,  meat  and  vegetables,  though  placed  there, 
will  be  kept  there  at  the  expense  of  flavour.    Theae  evila 
will  be  remedied  by  keeping  the  air  over  the  ice  dry  aadin 
movement.    Have  a  hole  in  the  door  from  2  to  3  indies  ia 
diameter  guarded  with  flne  wire,  iaid  a  plug  to  regolate  the 
draught,  and  have  another  of  a  similar  sue  in  the  roo^  regn* 
lated  in  the  same  way,  and  then  fog  can  hardly  aocuzonlate* 
Spread  a  dean  doth  over  the  surface  of  the  ioe^  split  up  the 
middle,  so  as  to  be  moved  easily  to  either  side  when  you 
wish  to  place  artides  on  the  ice,  and  cover  the  doth  with 
6  or  8  inches  of  dean  straw,  to  be  changed  when  it  shows 
the  least  signs  of  mouldiness.    The  air  thus  admitted  dears 
off  the  vi^iir,  and  does  not  act  on  the  ice,  owing  to  the 
straw  on  the  sur&ce — ^the  only  place  where,  as  already 
remarked  I  consider  straw  to  be  useful  in  a  regular  ice- 
house.   In  practice,  I  may  here  state,  that  I  never  satiflfieft 
mysdf  that  salt  or  salt  water  was  beneficial  for  keeping  ioe 
in  ioe-houses  or  not.    Sometimes  I  thought  it  ^d  servioeu 
sometimes  the  reverse.    The  science  of  the  matter  is  some- 
what conflicting.  Where  very  low  temperatures  are  waatecL 
of  oourse  salt  will  be  used  with  ice,  and  especially  with 
snow,  but  in  such  cases  it  must  be  used  wilh  caution,  or 
there  may  be  too  mudi  freezing. 

Houses  for  ice,  however,  whether  bdow  or  above  greua^ 
and  of  whi^ver  they  may  be  buHt,  are  diiefly  used  for  pee- 
serving  various  matters  in  them,  and  for  such  pnipoaet 
should  be  near  the  mansion*  When  ice  is  merely  wanted 
to  be  taken  to  the  mansixm  it  may  be  preserved  in  ioe-hesfS 
just  as  wen  as  in  an  ice-house,  and  in  some  respects  even 
better.   OThe  prindples  of  action  are  the  same,  but  the  carry* 
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iflgr-ratofiiieBefiiaHtttediiiBBeBt.  Oflnroflmraritepcsitiomi 
ftr  «DL  ifle-lieap  we  riMaldsclMt,  vbon  ire^0Mldgetii»  a  level 
M«0  Moe  24  feetor  mote  in  diameter,  wilk  a  slopiDg  bank 
«Imv«*  tt  «a  one  flHk»,  aad  a  siopa  or  dda  bflioir  it  on  tkeothflr. 
in  'SMh  a  yiaoe  the  ioe  oonld  be  bron^t  to  the  top  of  the 
bank,  braken  ibeM,  and  than  sentdown  an  in*iiiiiecl  plane, 
in  tbe  shape  of  a  tron^  to  where  the  oentre  of  ttie  heap 
dumld  be.  Suppose  the  heap  -wave  to  be  a  cone  some 
16  Ihetia  dhmeter,  and  to  be  raised  10  or  12  fiaet  to  a  ahaxp 
point,  then  the  base  for  18  foot  or  so  ehoald  be  raised*  and 
the  giwind  slope  ih>m  it  on  the  bank  sids^  as  well  as  the 
other,  and  a  Ixftle  ditoh  be  made  there,  so  that  no  rains  on 
ilie  mvad  near  it  shoold  reach  the  ioe.  A  few  pieces  of 
wtood,  a  h^fsr  of  fisi^^gots,  and  then  some  litter  or  stabble,  will 
make  a  oomfortaUe  bottom.  This  bottom  not  only  secures 
df^ness,  bvt  prevents  the  heat  of  the  eartii  in  summer 
gnatlj  inflnwimitg  the  heap  ham  bdow.  Men  most  keep 
fte  heap  in  a  proper  form,  <]xawingit  in  gradually  from  tM 
baas  to  the  sammit,  and  using  a  ^b&e  water  if  the  ioe  is  too 
hard  te  bciild  aioely.  The  next  best  position  is  an  open 
epace,  with  a  natural  hillock  for  its  oentre.  Pjcepare  the 
Dottom  in  a  similar  way ;  but  here  there  will  be  less  danger 
of  water.  Carts  may  be  emptied  on  either  side,  and  the  ice 
shovelled  up  and  put  in  its  place  when  broken.  A  oone.  of 
that  size  wul  require  about  thirty  good  loads  of  ioe  as  taken 
fiom  the  water.  The  more  oompaddy  it  is  built  the  better  it 
■m  stand.  ThoDgh  generally  built  in  round  heaps,  yet  an 
6bkmg  paraDelogram  woold  answer  equally  welL  The  great 
thing  is  to  have  a  sloping  side  to  throw  off  the  wet;  and  it 
is  of  little  moment  whether  a  person  has  one  large  heap  or 
eereral  smaller  ones.  When  heaps  are  made  oblmig,  some- 
thing Vke  a  huge  Potato^nt^  of  course  the  opening  to  take 
cot  ioe  will  be  made  at  one  end,  in  a  round  one  at  one  side. 
Muoh  depends  on  keeping  the  qpening  exposed  as  short  a 
time  as  possible. 

However  bnilt  the  sides  must  not  be  too  steep,  or  the 
coverings  will  not  be  easily  kept  on.  When  fimshed  as 
ten^y  on  the  sides  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  wait  for  ^ 
tesfgr  night  before  covering  it ;  and  if  thht  should  not  come 
a  good  shower  will  do  it  good,  as  it  will  make  the  outside  a 
dense  sheet  of  ice. 

Snow  rolled  in  heaps  whan  weU  consolidated,  and  a  little 
water  used  to  enable  the  workmen  to  compress  it,  is  little 
inferior  to  ice,  either  for  ice-weUs  or  ioe-hei^ps.  When  a 
l^ood  &11  takes  plaoe^  and  there  is  an  open  park  to  go  to^  it 
is  eafly  to  get  a  great  quantity  of  it  when  fresh  fulen,  or 
when  there  is  a  slight  Siaw.  When  hardened,  however,  a 
little  on  the  surfooe  with  frost  or  wet,  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  roll  it  into  heaps. 

The  heap  being  made  and  finished,  the  next  thing  is  to 
<30ver  it  up  securely.  A  layer  of  3  inches  or  so  of  clean 
wheat  straw  should  be  placed  all  over  it.  After  that,  when 
possible,  the  covering  next  the  straw  should  be  of  an  open 
nature,  and  the  very  outside  rather  of  a  ekse  nature.  Pro- 
vided the  outside  air  does  not  penetrate,  the  more  air  en- 
<doeed  between  the  outside  covering  and  the  ice  the  better 
it  will  keep.  Thus,  after  the  straw,  we  have  seen  9  inches  of 
xough  stubble  put  on,  and  the  outside  formed  of  9  inches  of 
tree  leaves.  Again,  we  have  known  small  spruce  or  larch 
fafl|^ots  used  above  the  straw  for  a  foot  in  depth,  and  then 
^a^Batdiing  of  straw  from  9  to  12  inches  thick,  and  both 
atewered  welL  Where  tree  leaves  can  be  easily  obtained, 
Iwould  prefer  3  or  4  inches  of  dean  straw,  and  then  6  inches 
ol  leaves  at  first,  increasing  the  amoimt  gradually  to  12  or 
18  inches  of  leaves,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  summer. 
When  these  are  once  settled  it  takes  a  veiy  strong  wind  to 
dislodge  them,  and  if  the  aides  are  moderately  steep  rain 
passes  freely  down  the  outside  without  penetrating  to  any 
^extent.  If  the  above  amount  of  leaves  were  put  on  at  once, 
th^y  miffht  be  liable  to  heat.  Vermin  rather  dislike  bur- 
rowing m  the  tree  leaves.  Any  other  substance  will  do, 
provided  the  same  conditions  ajr e  observed. 

One  thing  we  must  guard  against,  as  a  cause  of  ihilure. 
i8ome  people,  extra  careiiil,  put  a  rough  frame  over  their  ioe, 
^and  the  coveting  over  it.  I  never  saw  one  case  in  which 
mioh  a  mode  answered  wdl.  When  the  ice  sinks  the  ihune 
does  not  sixik  with  it,  vacancies  are  formed  between  the  ice 
and  the  coverings,  these  get  filled  with  moist  vapour  and 
melt  the  ioe,  or  sometimes  holes  are  also  formed  in  the 
•covedng,  by  which  the  warm  air  ontside  has  ficeo  entranoe 


to  the  heap.  By  plaoiDg  the  covering  at  onoe  on  the  ioe, 
the  eovering  sinks  as  the  ice  sinks,  imd  no  spaoe  is  given 
for  damp  vapours,  nor  yet  much  chance  for  any  openings 
being  formedl  At  any  rate,  I  have  never  seen  these  kindly* 
intentioned  rough  frames  used  but  disaj^Kuntment  more  or 
less  was  the  result.  It  would  be  better  to  construct  a  wood 
house  at  once,  and  have  an  air-tube  in  the  roof  and  door- 
way. In  heaps  nothing  should  oome  between  Iflie  ioe  and 
the  covering. 

Several  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  whether  an  Ame- 
ricsn  or  Oobbett's  ice-house  would  not  be  preforable  to 
houses  or  ice-stacks;  and  also  requesting  a  short  outline  as 
to  the  mode  of  making  them.  First,  then,  as  to  making. 
Choose  a  suitable  spot  where  you  can  describe  a  circle  some 
19  £oet  in  diameter.  In  the  oentre  fix  a  post  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  15  feet  above  the  ground  level.  Describe  a 
drcle  10  feet  from  the  centre,  and  in  this  circle,  at  regulai^ 
intervals  all  round,  fix  fifteen  posts,  9  feet  above  the  ground 
level,  and  about  6  inches  in  diameter.  Connect  these  with 
a  plate  at  top.  In  the  outer  circle  of  19  feet  yon  will  waut 
fifty-four  posts,  5  feet  high,  and  each  some  6  inches  id 
diameter.  These  also  are  U>  be  connected  with  a  wall  plate. 
The  centre  pole  will  at  its  top  form  the  apex  of  the  building 
inside.  Any  caipenter  will  know  how  to  put  on  the  rafters^ 
so  that  they  may  extend  beyond  the  outer  line  of  posts. 
These  will  be  thatched  with  4  feet  thick  of  dean  straw. 
The  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  rows  of  posts  is  also 
to  be  nlled  with  straw  closely  packed,  and,  of  course^  there 
will  be  a  doorway,  or  rather  two,  with  a  space  between,  foir 
admittance.    The  ice  is  kept  in  the  ten-feet  circle. 

I<low,  we  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  economy  in  the^ 
nse  of  such  a  house  in  many  parts  of  this  country — ^first, 
owing  to  the  posts  not  being  thickly  enough  placed  to  pre- 
vent our  shorter  straw  from  bulging ;  and  chiefiy  because, 
independently  of  the  yearly  sinl£ig  of  the  straw,  and  the 
necessity  of  iresh  pacldng,  in  most  country  parts  it  would 
be  ahnost  impossible  to  prevent  such  a  buildix^  being  bur- 
rowed in  by  vermin,  and  the  holes  would  admit  air  to  the 
ice.  Our  opinion  is  that  a  building  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone^ 
with  double  waUs,  would  prove  the  most  economical  in  a 
few  yean. 

One  word  more.  When  ice  has  to  be  taken  to  the  maiu 
sion  for  various  purposes,  the  preserving  of  it  as  long  as 
possible  is  a  matter  of  some  imj^ortance.  Ice-tubs  are, 
therefore,  very  useful  for  the  superintendent  of  the  kitchen 
or  the  cellar.  They  may  be  made  of  any  size  or  shape^ 
We  have  a  very  usefhl  circular  one  near  the  cellar,  8  feet  in 
diameter  at  bottom,  outside  measure,  30  inches  in  diameter 
at  top,  and  3  feet  in  height.  The  bottom  is  formed  of  wood 
some  4  inches  thick,  the  sides  of  the  same  3  inches  thick, 
lined  inside  with  cork  1  inch  thick.  It  is  supplied  with 
two  lids,  one  thick,  and  similarly  lined,  that  fits  into  a 
groove,  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  circular  outside; 
the  other  to  go  over  that,  and  come  down  a  couple  of  inches 
over  the  outside.  It  used,  also,  to  be  lined  with  woollen 
doth,  but  that  seemed  to  be  of  little  consequence.  It  is 
painted  outside  of  a  whitish  colour.  There  is  a  small  iron 
vessel  fixed  inside  that  would  hold  somewhere  about  two 
gallons  of  water;  and,  there  being  a  pipe  from  it  com- 
municating with  a  tap  outside,  there  is  always  a  ready  com- 
mand of  iced  water  during  the  s  ummer.  Botties  of  wine,  &c., 
are  merdy  placed  among  the  ice.  Though  this  tub  stands 
in  on  airy  place,  the  ice  keeps  a  good  while,  if  the  lid  is 
not  often  opened. 

If  some  of  our  humbler  friends  desire  a  glass  of  cool 
water  in  summer,  the  simplest  plan  to  obtain  it  is  to  fill  a 
porous  earthenware  bottle  and  set  it  fall  in  the  sun,  with  a 
woollen  cloth  fastened  round  it,  and  that  cloth  kept  wet. 
In  such  drcumstances  the  hotter  the  sun  the  cooler  will  the 
water  become.  Though  a  glass  of  such  water  is  oonsidetfed 
a  luxury  in  hot  weather,  we  question  much  if  the  freq^enl ' 
use  of  it  would  be  condneive  to  health. — B.  F. 


CHASraiNG  OCCUPATIONS, 
I  UAvm  been  a  reader  of  your  Journal  for  one  year  and  a 

half,  and  at  present  being  almost  unable  to  decide  what  to 

do,  I  write  to  you  for  advioe. 
Though  I  have  takoQ  your  Joomal  for  the  time  s^^ted* 
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yet  I  am  not  a  gardener,  bnt  a  tailor  in  a  country  Tillage  in 
Torksliire';  and  the  reason  why  I  ask  for  your  adTioe,  ia  be- 
canse  I  have  such  bad  health  with  m^  present  trade,  that  I 
flhoold  like  to  become  a  gardener.  If  yon  could  inform  me 
how  I  am  to  sncoeed  in  getting  aaitaation  in  the  gardening 
line,  yon  will  greatly  obbge— A  Tsjlb  and  "Halw  Subsojubbs. 
[We  would  willingly  aid  any  one  who  is  in  bad  health. 
Ton  do  not  say  a  word  about  your  age,  nor  what  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  beyond  your  trade,  nor  whether 
you  have  tried  gardening  much  in  practice  and  detaiL  For 
a  man  to  change  his  occupation  or  trade  is  always  a  matter 
productive  of  very  important  consequences.  The  very  best 
excuse  for  doing  so  would  be  want  of  health.  Where  the 
constitution  is  not  materially  ixgured,  a  change  of  occu- 
pation will  often  effect  a  neat  measure  of  benefit,  especially 
where  there  is  a  natural  bias  or  aptitude  to  the  peculiar 
trade  that  is  selected  for  adoption.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  gardening  morning  and  evening  would  renovate 
your  heall£,  and  thus  enable  you  to  follow  your  first  calling. 
We  have  known  village  tailors  become  almost  independent 
gentlemen  in  their  droumstances;  but  it  is  rare,  and  the 


instanoes  are  few  and  ftr  between,  in  which  working  gai^ 
doners  can  do  much  more  than  merely  make  their  w«r«^ 
Becdlect  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  The  glittering  gold 
that  oomes  to  the  gudener,  as  well  as  much  of  his  payments 
will  consist  in  the  belonging  to  "  such  a  pleasant  and  de- 
lightftil  occupation."  Be  certain  that  yon  can  make  a  littlft 
rMlity  out  of  the  poetzy  and  romanoe  of  the  oocupati4tt 
before  you  give  up  malong  garments.  To  make  sure  of 
this  matter,  try  and  get  as  a  labourer  into  a  nursery  or  gen- 
tleman's garden  for  a  month  or  so,  and  then  yon  wiu  be- 
more  fit  to  judge  whether  yon  had  better  change  your  ooon- 
pation  or  not.  You  will  have  little  chance  of  getting  a 
situation  for  yourself  worth  holding,  until  you  have  been 
some  time  in  practice.  We  have  known  several  cases  of 
hard-studying  clergymen  who  suffered  firightftilly  from  that 
scourge,  tic  doloreuz  or  neuralgia^  and  who  obtained  no^ 
relief  until  they  became  active  gardeners,  working  hard  erretj 

and 


morning  and  evening  amongst  vegetables  and  flowers, 
from  the  fredi  air  and  fresh-tamed  earth  getting  fresh  vigooc 
into  their  physical  ratem.  Try  this  and  a  short  time  as  a 
labourer  before  you  decide.] 


HEATING  BY  GAS. 


An  article  on  this  sulject  which  appeared  in  your  Ntmiber 
of  the  7th  of  June  induces  me  to  send  you  my  experience  of 
lieating  a  greenhouse  by  gas — with  what  success  you  can 
judged 

I  found  myself  last  season  with  a  house  extending  over  an 
area  e^ual  to  30  feet  by  11  without  any  means  of  heating  it. 
I  was  m  favour  of  gas  from  its  manifest  advantages  to  an 
amateur;  and  in  the  &ce  of  much  dissuasion  I  decided  to 
set  up  a  slightly  formed  circulating  hot-water  apparatus, 
heated  by  gas  from  a  B onsen's  burner.  I  was  able  easily 
to  keep  tibe  temperature  in  the  house  up  to  40"  or  45"  in  the 
most  severe  frost  of  last  season.  I  had  to  light  the'  burner 
about  five  minutes  past  four  or  five  o'clock  at  night;  and 
I  cslculate  that  my  ordinary  gas  bill  was  not  increased  £1 
by  the  additional  consumption,  gas  being  at  4«.  9d.  per 
1000  cubic  feet;  and  the  apparatus  never  fiuled  or  went 
wrong.  I  did  not  lose  a  single  plant,  but  the  foliage  of 
some  of  my  Pelargoniums  and  Cinerarias  was  slightly  dis- 
coloured, and  they  received  a  severe  check.  I  attributed 
this  to  an  escape  of  the  iVimes  of  the  gas  after  combustion 
into  the  greenhouse,  which  I  am  sure  I  can  prevent  for  the 
fritore,  and  I  am  determined  to  give  the  gas  another  trial. 


.  I  will  describe  the  whole  apparatus,  as  I  think  it  probable 
I  that  some  of  your  readers  may,  like  me,  be  glad  to  avoid 
i  the  trouble  of  attending  to  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  a  winter 
I  night. 

The  boiler,  made  of  copper,  is  cylindrical,  set  on  end. 

The  bottom  is  9  indies  in  d^uneter,  and  is  slightly  concave 

to  collect  the  heat,  and  the  top  convex  to  an  equal  degree. 
'  It  is  placed  on  a  skeleton  iron  stand,  which  raises  it  about 
I  9  inches  above  the  fioor  of  the  house,  leaving  only  sufficient 
I  room  for  the  burner  underneath.  From  the  boiler  are  two 
'  pipes,  one  from  the  middle  of  the  side,  the  other  over  it  as 
,  high  as  it  can  be  placed  (in  fkct  ordinary  flow  and  return 
:  pipes),  of  two-inch  ^un-barrel  tubins ;  they  are  20*  feet  in 
!  length,  and  then  join  a  dsteni  made  of 

galvanised  sheet  iron  to  contain  about 

eight  gallons ;  th^  have  a  rise  of  9  inches 

firom  &e  boiler  to  the  dstem.    The  cover 

of  the  cistern  is  moveable  but  closely 

fitted,  and  there  is  a  small  opening  in  the 

cover  of  about  2  inches  in  diameter  fitted 

with  a  loose  top,  through  which  the  gar- 
dener supplies  the  dstem  with  water  as 
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it  k  exhaost^^.  This  top  is  tueftil  to  allow  of  evaporation 
in  case  the  air  of  the  house  becomes  too  dry.  There  is  a 
stopcock  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  to  draw  off  the  water 
if  necessary.  The  top  of  the  burner  is  about  3  inches  under 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  it  will 
make  the  water  nearly  boiliiig  hot.  In  fifteen  minutes  it 
wffl  sensibly  affect  the  temperature  of  the  house. 

Host  skilful  gas-fitters  understand  Bunsen's  burners.  They 
are  constructed  to  bum  atmospheric  air  and  gas  together, 
the  result  being  a  dear  flame  almoet  iree  from  smoke,  giving 
out  great  heat  but  only  a  little  light.  Sudi  is  the  entfre 
heatmg  apparatus,  which  is  certainly  capable  of  keeping 


frost  out  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  But  an  addition  to  it 
has  yet  to  be  described ;  for,  judging  that  the  frunes  of  the 
gas  if  allowed  to  escape  through  the  house  would  be  dele- 
terious to  the  plants,  I  had  the  boiler  and  burner  all  en- 
dosed  by  a  tin  case  set  against  the  wall*  and  plastered 
round  where  it  joined  the  w^  to  keep  it  dose.  A  door  in  it 
allowed  of  the  gas  being  lighted,  and  I  thhik  the  escape 
which  damaged  the  planto  was  about  this  door.  A  two-indi 
liin  tube  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  and  then  passing 
out,  served  to  cany  off  the  fiimes  of  the  gas;  and  the  hot 
air  passing  through  it  aided  materialhr  in  warming  the 
houae.    I  intend  uus^jB^aaon  to  have  the  door  in  the  tm- 
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ease  soldered  np,  and  one  opened  through  the  wall  of  the 
house  instead  (12  inches  square  will  be  ample),  leaving  no 
possible  means  for  tiie  gas  to  escape  into  the  house.  One 
great  advantage  of  heating  by  gas  is,  that  all  the  heat 
ffenerated  is  avaOable  inside  the  house,  none  of  it  is  lost. 
An  apparatus  such  as  I  describe  ought  to  be  set  up  for 

about  jee. 

I  found  only  one  drawback  in  using  this  apparatus — viz., 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  precipitated  by  the 
combustion  of  the  air  by  the  Bunsen's  burner  (I  would  say 
as  much  as  half  a  pint  every  night).  This  water  flowed 
over  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse,  and  kept  it  rather  in  a 
mess  at  that  part  of  it,  and  I  was  informed  by  an  eminent 

Ss-engineer  that  this  water  was  deleterious.  It  might 
ve  been  the  evaporation  from  it  that  injured  the  plants. 
However,  as  it  will  be  precipitated  altogether  witlun  the 
tin  case,  an  airangement  can  be  easily  made  to  make  it  flow 
off  to  the  outside  of  the  greenhouse  by  a  small  aperture  left 
for  the  purpose. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Wills  that  it  will  be  better  to 
apply  the  heat  direct  by  a  flue  or  pipe,  at  least  when  heat- 
ing a  conservatoiy.  I  think  that  the  circulating  hot  water 
is  necessary  to  flz  and  diffase  the  heat  through  the  house 
and  give  it  out  gradually.  In  the  way  that  he  uses  it  tiie 
earth  lying  on  the  pipe  would  produce  the  same  edIFect  as 
the  hot  water,  but  the  apparatus  must  be  made  of  light 
materials.  A  friend  of  mine  lately  set  up  one  after  seeing 
the  result  of  mine.  His  gas-fitter  would  not  have  the  light 
materials,  but  used  the  heaviest  four-inch  metal  pipes ;  and 
when  his  apparatus  was  set  to  work,  he  found  he  could  not 
get  as  much  heat  with  thousands  of  feet  of  gas  as  I  did 
with  hundreds. — S.  J.  H. 


POETBAITS  OP  PIJLNTS,  FLOWEBS,  AND 
EEUITS. 

Maclbaitia  spxciosissixa  (Splendid  Macleania).  — -  17ai. 
crd.,  VaodniaceeB.  Linn,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Native  of 
Columbia.  A  lovely  flowering  shrub,  flowers  scarlet  tipped 
with  yellow.  Requires  to  be  placed  on  a  bracket,  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  that  its  branches  may  hang  down. — (Bot  Mag., 
t.  6468.) 

DBin>ROBnjK  MABOiKATUM  (White-edged  Dendrobium).— 
N<U.  crd,,  Orchidaceee.  Linn.  Gynandria  Monandria.  Intro- 
duced from  Moulmein  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  Flowers 
white,  lip  spotted  with  orange ;  lower  lobe  orange,  but  white 
edged.— (IWd,  t  5464.) 

Migrahthxlla  CAifDOLUBi  (De  CandoUe's  Micranthella). 
•— ITdt.  wd,,  Melastomaceee.  Linn.  Decandria  Monogynia. 
Native  of  the  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  from  9000  to  10,000 
feet.  Flowers  purple,  with  very  prominent  yeUow  anthers. 
"  Well  suited  for  gse^ouse  cultrntion."— ^bui,  t  6455.) 

MBooNOPfiis  AcuLBATA  (Frfckly  Meconopsis).— Not  ord., 
Papaveracee.  Litm.  Polyandria  Monogynia.  "We  had  the 
^ood  fortune  to  have  this  rare  and  chanaing  plant  flowering 
m  the  open  border  in  the  June  of  the  present  year."  Native 
of  the  Eumaon  and  other  South  Indian  mountains  at  de- 
viations of  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet.  Flowers  large,  pur- 
pfish  blue.— (IWd.,  t  64660 

CncBiDnnc  tiobinuic  (Spotted-lipped  Cymbidium).~Nai. 
erd.,  Orchidaoe».  Linn.  Gynandria  Monof^ynia.  Native  of 
Tenasserim  Mountains  at  an  elevation  <tf  6000  feet.  Intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton  Nursery.  Flowers 
cream  coloured;  lip  with  short  crimson  stripes.— (IMcL, 
16457.)  *-       V        • 

Azalea— ffottoenw*  de  Brinee  Albert.  White,  with  centre  of 
each  petal  blotched  with  deep  pink.— (Floral  Mag.,  pi  201.) 

ArjBicmjL— Lord  Clyde.  Baised  by  Mr.  Lightbody.  Dark 
maroon,  paste  rather  too  angular,  but  solid.— (lMd.,i)L  202.) 

Obnitholooalux  thtbsoipbs. —  Introduced  by  Messrs. 
Carter  from  Natal.— (lUd.,  pi.  208.) 

Fuchsia- Clotfc  of  Gold.  Baised  by  Mr.  Stafford,  of  Hyde, 
near  Manchester,  "  a  golden  variegated-leaved  sport  of 
Souvenir  de  Chiswick."— (IWd.,  pi  204.) 

Wallflowbb — Chrdham'e  Yellow  Perfection.  Baised  by 
F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Cranford.  "  Pure  yellow,  large  size, 
good  form ;  received  a  commendation  at  South  Kensington 
as  a  beautiful,  brieht-coloured,  hardy  spring  flower,  remark- 
ably sweet-scented.'*— (Florwt  and  PomoUgSd,  m.  145.) 


CHICKENS  VBE8U8  GREEN  FLY. 

The  sulgects  of  which  the  two  ports  of  this  Journal  treat 
— gardening  and  poultry-keeping — are  usually  supposed  to. 
be  antagonistic.  Poultry  are  gardeners'  detestation,  for  they 
believe  that  their  trim  gardens  are  sure  to  be  spoiled  by 
them.  Build  up  the  w^  of  separation  high ;  let  not  the 
fowls,  the  awfrif  fowls,  into  the  sacred  garden ;  they  peck, 
they  scratch — ^in  short,  ''My  good  sir,"  exclaims  the  gar* 
dener,  "  don't,  please,  even  name  the  horrors  to  m^ ;  I  shall 
dream  about  them,  and  wake  in  a  fright." 

Now,  for  some  years  I  have  held,  up  to  a  certain  point,  an 
opposite  theory,  and  carried  it  out  in  practice  by  keeping  a 
few  bantams,  which  have  access  to  every  part  of  my  garden, 
being  quite  sure  that  they  do  more  good  than  harm*  As  a 
case  in  proof:  the  other  day  1  was  walking  among  my  last 
year's  budded  Boses,  brushing  off  the  green  flies  with  a 
painter's  brush  (the  best  and  most  efficacious  thing  I  know; 
indeed,  I  usually  cany  a  short  one  in  my  pocket  for  the 
purpose),  when  some-six-weeks-old  chickens  happened  to  be 
near,  and  first  one  and  then  another  tried  a  green  fly  or 
two,  and  they  settied  that  they  were  very  good  eating.  I 
encouraged  the  chickens  to  follow  me ;  so  I  went  from  Bose 
to  Bose,  brushing  the  tender  shoots  and  buds,  and  finally^ 
before  leaving  each  tree,  giving  a  shake  of  the  stem,  when 
down  rolled  the  already-disturl^d  troublers  from  the  leaves, 
to  which  in  their  perplexity  and  distress  they  were  clinging; 
once  on  the  ground  they  were  eagerly  eaten  by  the  chic<ens. 
Pleased  with  my  success,  I  then  went  to  anotiier  part  of  my 
garden,  to  my  old  standards,  calling  to  me  anotiier  brood 
of  chickens  of  a  similar  age.  The  same  scene  was  again 
enacted,  and  in  addition  I  threw  every  grub  I  found,  green, 
or  white,  or  brown,  to  the  old  hen,  which  accepted  m^  offer- 
ings with  manifest  delight.  Thus  I  managed  to  dislodge 
and  put  beyond  sll  power  of  re-appearance  some  thousands 
of  green  flies,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  treat  to  my  chickens. 

I  see  that  suggestions  are  sometimes  made  that  poultry- 
lovers  should  communicate  their  experiences,  so  I  send  one 
of  mine.— WiLTSHiBB  Bectob. 


GAEDENEES  BENEFITED  BY  TRAVELLING. 

Thskb  is  a  good  old  rule  in  Germany  which  has  not  yet 
become  quite  obsolete,  that  every  apprentice  should  be 
obliged  to  travel  for  three  years  before  he  is  permitted  to 
open  business  on  his  own  account.  I  have  the  honour  of 
belonging  to  a  littie  sdentiflc  society  in  London,  formed  of 
meml^rs  anxious  to  study  the  great  natural  laws  whidi 
have  brought  about  the  changes  in  our  globe,  and  which 
are  combined  into  one  universal  science — Geology.  The 
President  of  that  sociely  is  one  of  the  greatest  soientiflc 
men  of  the  day,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  almost  entirety 
self-educated.  I  attend  the  meetings  of  that  society  when- 
ever opportunity  permits ;  and  one  of  the  points  which  are 
most  ffequently  brought  to  our  notice  is  the  desirability  of 
visiting  different  parts  of  our  own  land  for  the  purpose  of 
personally  observing  the  effects  of  these  phenomena*  and  the 
President  is  fond  of  showing  us  how  easily  this  may  be 
accomplished,  l^us  the  sutgect  has  been  repeatedly  brought 
before  me,  and  I  believe  that  it  applies  with  great^  force  to 
eardeners  than  it  does  to  the  members  of  any  other  pro- 
fession. 

The  gardener  who  has  learned  and  practised  horticulture 
in  his  native  country  only  has  done  but  very  little  towards 
making  himself  ^rofldent.  He  should  travd  as  &r  and  as 
widely  as  he  can,  in  order  to  study  the  different  effects  of 
soil  and  climate,  the  various  artifices  which  each  renders 
necessary.  The  system  of  gardening  carried  on  in  a  sandy 
arid  country  is  altogether  different  ffom  that  which  must  be 
practised  on  a  tenacious  clay.  While  in  one  place  he  visits 
he  will  find  it  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  every  scrap 
of  sunshine  with  which  the  spot  is  favoured,  he  will  find  in 
another  that  the  sunshine  is  more  injurious,  and  has  more 
carefrilly  to  be  guarded  against  than  the  severest  frosts 
experienced  in  another  pluse.  With  regard  to  cold,  agaii^ 
he  will  find  in  one  place  that  a  tiffany  house  will  protect* 
during  the  winter,  pUnts  whidi  require  double  sashes,  straw 
mats,  and  all  the  appliances  whidi  can  be  invented  at  a 
place  not  much  more  than  five  hundred  miles  away.    Then 
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affain,  a  ffaidener  can  seldom  yiait  a  garden  at  a  little 
dintanoe  Mta  hia  own  wilfaaiib  ■eaing  aometliing  worthy  of 
note.  Ereigr  iuviicaltiiial  estaUubment  managed  bj  a 
thniling  man  (no  matter  lioir  small  it  may  be),  is  sure  to 
pzQsent  ^  the  notice  of  tiie  tisitor  some  feature  which  is 
worth  behig  remembered — something  to  think  npon  and 
OMcxy  into  practiee  whenerer  the  chance  comes.  Hie  ftirther 
he  travels  trwn.  his  own  locality  ihe  mate  nnmerons  these 
exampleB  w31  become.  Trarelling,  combined  witii  a  certain 
amount  of  observation,  which  is  easily  attained,  will  enable 
a  gardener  in  a  veiy  fSsw  years  to  obtoin  an  immense  snpidy 
of  the  raw  materia^  'v^uch,  being  properly  woa^ed^np,  wifi 
place  him  in  the  front  rank  as  a  practical  gardener.  Onr 
young  men,  generally  speaking,  are  in  too  sreat  a  hnrxy  to 
get  into  good  places.  They  would  get  &r  better  situations, 
and  be  veiy  much  better  fitted  to  fill  them,  if  th^  would 
onljT  qoietiy  work  on  for  a  liaw  yeaors  longer,  working  aa 
assistants,  and  traveUing  as  fiur  from  home  as  they  can 
manage. 

But  it  mi^be  said  Hiat  this  is  all  quite  visionary.  I  may 
be,  and  often  have  been  asked,  "How  is  a  young  gsf doner, 
earning  only  some  lOt.  or  12f .  per  week,  to  afford  to  viait 
€he  distant  parts  of  his  own  coontiy,  mnch  less  £oceign 
laadsr  My  answer  is  that  "where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way/*  I  could  bring  forward  more  than  one  example  to 
prove  fiiis.  I  know  one  yonng  gardener  who,  having 
flnished  his  apprenticeBhip,  worked  in  several  gazdens  at 
18i.  per  week,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  bothy.  I  knew  him  more  than  once  give  up 
15<.^  to  which  lus  pay  had  been  raised,  and  go  to  work  at 
another  ^Acei,  where  he  oould  learn  more,  at  the  old  wage 
of  12a.  Once,  for  a  short  time,  he  got  as  fiur  as  18t.,  but 
this  he  gave  np  for  a  situation  at  a  considerable  distance, 
where  he  only  earned  the  oM  pay«  While  working  in  theae 
pfeces  he  saved  enough  money  to  cany  him  across  to  the 
continent.  He  got  a  situation  and  worked  there  for  aome 
time.  He  visited  Holstein,  Hamburgh,  Prussia^  Austria., 
Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
the  smaller  States.  He  learned  the  langnage  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  converse  in  it  with  considerable  fluency.  He 
did  not  travel  through  these  countries  as  one  does  who  runs 
over  to  the  continent  for  a  month's  holiday,  but  did  much  of 
it  on  foot,  vintmg  the  gardens  most  worthy  of  note ;  or, 
when  the  railwav  was  resorted  to,  the  journey  was  done  in 
diort  stages.  AH  this  cost,  in  excess  of  what  little  he 
earned  there,  not  a  ainTlmg  more  than  JB9.  He  has  ever 
aince  declared  l^t  it  was  money  well  expended.  He  did 
not  extend  his  travels  so  &r  aa  he  intended,  some  domestic 
cizcnmstance  bringing  him  back  to  this  country  just  at  the 
time  when  he  had  got  another  situation  at  Frank£ort-on- 
the-Maine,  intending  to  make  tibiat  the  centre  of  a  more 
flouthem  series  of  joumeyings,  and  hoping  to  visit  Italy, 
and  return  by  way  of  Switzerland  and  France.  I  take  this 
flimpdy  as  an  instaoce  of  what  may  be  done  upon  veiy  small 
means.  I  know  that  the  person  spoken  of  had  not  a  penny 
more  than  he  had  savea  while  working  upon  the  zatea  oi 
wagea  mentioned  above.  He  did  not  get  help  from  home, 
as  many  young  gardeneza  do,  to  their  great  iz^niy,  nor  did 
he  while  saxdng  that  sum  deny  himself  any  of  ti^e  neces- 
saries, and  some  ^w  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

mie  money  expoided  npon  travelling  is  like  a  sum  placed 
at  your  bankerB,  and  brixiging  in  a  g(x>d  rate  of  intexest  all 
through  life.  You  can  fdways  discover  whether  or  not  a 
man  htm  seen  much  of  the  world,  even  if  you  only  have  ten 
minutes  conveEsation  with  him  npon  any  snlject,  no  matter 
what.  Ton  find  that  he  is  not  so  full  of  pr^udices ;  he 
gives  credit  where  credit  is  due ;  he  does  not  tlunk  his  own 
country  is  the  best  spot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in  all 
respects;  he  is  willing  to  believe  that  other  systems  of 
sanLening  are  as  good  or  better  than  that  he  practises,  and 
he  is  ready  to  ado^t  and  incorporate  with  his  own  every 
good  and  practical  idea.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  have 
advanced  by  one  or  two  practical  instances.  Kitchen  gar- 
dening may  be  very  well  carried  out  in  many  private 
gardens  in  our  country ;  but  very  few  of  them  would  bear 
being  measured  by  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  if  the 
matter  of  rent  were  also  taken  into  account.  Will  the  value 
of  the  vegetables  and  fruit  produced  balance  the  expenditure 
in  labour,  manuse,  &c.  ?  it  is  not,  perhapa,  eoq^ected  that 
it  should  do  so.     So  miu^  the  better  for  the  gardener. 


There  is  sot  a  yvung  gardenflr  in  the  country  who  voold 
not  be  the  better  for  a  twelvemonth  spent  in  a  maikeft 
ffaapden  near  London.    IGgh  rent  and  heavy  rates  have  to 
be  paid  lliere,  and  yet  market  gardening  is  fiur  from  bdn||^  a 
profitless  business.   He  would  there  learn  how  to  eoonomas 
to  the  ntmost;  how  to  insmne  the  greatest  possible  supply 
from  the  smsJlest  space;  how  to  set  three  or  fonr  exops 
a-year  from  the  same  ground;  and  the  way  in  which  not 
even  a  rod  of  ground  is  allowed  to  be  idle  for  more  thanft 
day.    The  yonng  gardener,  in  order  to  see  bow  this  was 
managed,  would  have  to  work  very  hard  upon  very  small 
pay ;  but  he  would  in  that  year  Uam  what  would  be  mvahi- 
able  to  hhn  throogh  life.    He  might,  perhane,  attain  the 
ssme  end  by  getting  a  situation  in  the  neighnonrhooiL  and 
carefiilly  wat^ng  the  proceedings  at  some  market  garden 
near  him ;  but  this,  of  couzsep  would  not  be  equal  to  workhig 
upon  the  spot    Then,  again,  to  take  another  and  widely- 
d&Esrent  instance,  we  may  aaj  that  if  half  the  jyecantioas 
taken  in  Germany  to  aecure  planta,  which  we  conaider  har^, 
from  the  efEecta  cST  froat  were  practised  in  this  country,  oar 
gaxdens  would  preaent  a  much  more  interesting  sppearance. 
What  would  a^tiah  gardener  think  of  a  Deodar  withsll 
its  branches  carefhlly  packed  together,  and  then  thatched 
over  with  reeds  or  straws  for  four  months  in  the  year? 
And  yet  that  and  msny  other  expedients  are  there  i^gula^ 
carried  into  practice.    If  the  aame  trouble  were  taken  with 
plants  whkh  are  half-hardy  here,  how  maqy  more  species 
might  we  not  enltivateP    All  the  beautiful  Sonth  AnBtraliaa 
planin,  those  of  Chili,  Japan,  California^  and  many  other 
parts,  might  then  be  fredy  introduced,  and  would  have  a 
glorious  eiEact.    I  am  tiding  this  now  with  a  Da^lirioi^  a 
species  of  Eucalyptus,  and  some  others.    Two  winters  have 
been  safdy  got  through.    Then,  again,  a  season  would  not 
be  lost  in  watching  me  care  taken  in  the  growth  of  bulbs 
in  Holland  and  Germany.    But  I  might  go  on  mnltqilying 
instances  of  tiie  things  worthy  of  observation  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent.    Forcing  as  practised  in  various  parts, 
the  diirerent  modes  of  ventilating  houses,  the  management 
of  timber  on  forart  lands,  and  a  aeore  of  examples  might  be 
quoted. 

The  means  for  getting  about  from  place  to  place  are  now 
veiy  much  greater  than  at  any  ibrmer  time;  cheap  excos- 
sion  trains  are  plentiful,  and  steamboats  will,  for  a  Saw 
shillings,  take  one  a  long  distance.  Indeed,  if  one  only  has 
the  wish,  he  can  mow  readily  trar^  very  oheiqxly  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  No  young  gaxdener  who 
aeriously  intends  to  educate  and  fit  lumself  for  taking  n 
high  stand  in  his  profession  should  neglect  the  opportnni* 
ties  with  which  these  furnish  him.  He  should  take  advan- 
ti^  of  them  to  visit  and  observe  as  much  as  he  possiUy 
ean,  and  in  so  doing  he  will  surely  find  his  sewsrd.  Travel- 
ling is  one  of  the  luxuries  which  were  formerly  confined  t» 
the  ridi,  but  it  is  now  within  the  means  of  everybody;  it 
is  no  longer  a  means  of  education  which  the  weslthy  akoe 

To  prove  that  I  practise  what  I  preach,  I  may  mention 
that  this  psper  was  commenced  at  a  spot  six  hundred  snd 
fifty  miles  away  from  that  where  it  is  now  completed,  sad 
it  has  to  be  sent  three  hundred  nules  hy  post  to  the  plaos 
where  it  will  be  printed— glorious  Auld  Beekie. — {8<Mth 

QoriLam,) 
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WOHK  TOE  THE  WEEK. 

XrrCHXN  OAXDKK. 

Plt  the  fork  incessantly  amongst  the  growing  caups  oi 
Cauliflower,  Broocoli,  and  Winter  Greens,  and  contanne  to 
manure  and  trench  up  every  piece  of  ground  as  it  becomes 
vacant,  and  plant  it  with  such  as  the  above  for  late  crops. 
Celery^  prepare  trenches  for  the  late  crop,  water  the  growing 
crops  of  the  same,  and  stir  the  aoil  about  them.  uiUofe^ 
reserve  and  get  ready  a  patch  of  groond  for  the  BOwin|pi  flC 
Cabbages  to  stand  the  winter.  The  soil  should  be  of  alipt» 
sandy  nature,  and  not  too  rich,  as  such  encoursges  a  luxusant 
growth,  which  is  apt  to  make  them  tender,  ^tidiiie,  plant 
out  the  strongest  from  the  early  sowings,  and  sow  also  more 
for  late  crops,  the  &nall  Green-curled  is  tiie  best.  Qqk^  atd 
ShdOota  to  be  taken  up  and  dried  for  storing.  Oiuom,  puB 
up  the  crops  of  winter  Onions,  lay  them  in  rows  with  tbi 
roots  toxned  to  the  sun,  and  freqasntly  turn  them  until  the 
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nttika  we  wiilieie^  whan  they  win  he  fit  fixr  stoxxng*  As 
they  are  liable  to  decay  if  braised,  they  ahould  he  care- 
ftdly  handled,  and  not  thrown  about  Hke  so  many  stones. 
Let  them  be  yeoty  dry  when  stored,  and  spread  out  thin,  not 
Hud  in  heaps.  Zethtce,  sow  also  more,  and  keep  a  good  suc- 
cession of  Sadishes  and  Salads.  Peas,  the  late-sown  should 
have  attention  paid  to  watering  and  staldng.  Potatoeg,  the 
Ififtdng  must  be  prosecuted  as  fast  as  they  become  r^>e. 
Bjpvnach,  a  good  breadth  sown  now  in  rich  soil  will  afford 
many  successiTe  pickings  in  the  autumn,  and  will  tend  ma- 
terially to  save  the  winter  beds  from  being  picked  before 
they  become  strong. 

VBUTT  GABDXK. 

EspaBer  Apples  and  Pears  to  have  the  leaders  tied  in,  Uie 
anperabundant  shoots  spurred,  and  the  firuit  well  thinned. 
Attend,  also,  to  choice  Apples  and  Fears  planted  in  the  open 
qmarters,  but  not  tr^ed;  remove  superfluous  shoots,  and 
tey  the  eifeot  of  tying  downwards  the  points  of  some  of  the 
starongest  shoots.  It  has  been  practised  with  very  good 
efSect  on  trees  inclined  to  grow  too  luxuriantly.  Attend  to 
the  stopping  and  nailing  of  wall  fruit  trees  in  general,  and 
prosecute  the  thinning  of  Grapes  on  the  open  walls.  Bemove 
all  runners  from  Strawberries  not  required  for  making  new 
phuitatians.    Fruit  trees  generally  may  now  be  budded. 


T>ahKafl  thait  have  atteined  a  good  siae  to  have  their  side 
dMete  properly  thinaad  out,  leaving  three  or  fbur  of  the 
■teoBgeat  aad  best-eet  ahoote.  Examine  the  ihetensngacuee- 
fiiQy ;  if  they  have  got  too  tight  and  are  onttinip  the  stem 
muyve  them^  and  retie  them,  allowing  plenty  of  aoom  to 
aAmtof  the  stem  inoreaong  in  siase.  See  that  the  pota  on 
the  top  of  the  stakes  are  gone  over  every  morning,  aad  all 
tba  earwigB  that  are  fknmd  destroyed.  These  inseets,  in 
flMBWon  with  othen,  are  very  nmneioaB  this  season.  We 
il&dthat  a  little  soot  apraikled  on  the  pkuit  when  wet  wiih 
demr  is  an  exceltont  preventive  to  tiieir  ravages;  as  long  ae 
that  remaiae  they  will  not  tonoh  the  foliages  Cover  the 
hlooniB  ef  Gamatiens  asnd  Fiootees  as  they  ezpasHt,  phusiag 
OMxQbettd  ooUars  beoeath  them.  Layering  aaay  be  ooa^- 
miiPioi,  beginning  with  ^e  giaau  ov  aboots  wfaieh  am  moat 
teward.^  At  the  Pink  pipings  root,  pricfc  titem  ont  in  good 
bokL  TiHiwning,  staking,  aiMl  pegging-dowtt  must  be  well 
folkmed  ap  at  tfan  penod,  idiere  neatness  and  order  are 
"wwitinl  Sea  that  soffleiently  strong  stakes  are  aimlied  to 
ganta  with  heajvy  fikUage  and  gross  habits,  such  as  Dahlias, 
BiaHyfaodcs,  Inxhspars,  Phloses,  and  tallrgrowing  Aaters. 
Seep  Boaea  aa  »ieh  as  poesthle  free  from  inaecks,  and  if 
tim  ean  be  mred,  dead  blossoms  shoidd  be  reaioved. 
1B«diKng  may  be  prooeedsd  with.  Ftoceed  with  the  pro- 
of iiMFoniite  sorts  whi(^  it  may  be  desisable  to 
either  hf  budding  or  cuttings.  It  is  generally 
to  have  the  iB^brid  Fenetoala,  Teas,  Chmas,  and 


J  on  their  own  roots,  and  trm  ahort-jointed  riioots 
of  these  root  very  fredy  at  tins  season.  To  insure  sue* 
oeas  they  should  be  a£Ebrded  a  dight  bottom  heal;  be  eare- 
hSfy  duided,  and  not  kapt  too  warm  until  they  emit  roots. 
T^ny  will,  however,  root  under  a  hand-class  on  a  shaity 
baEaeR  Benaove  sudcers  from  woxked  plants.  Guit  hadk 
the  ^boeta  of  tiie  aotamn-flowering  vaxietieB  to  the  most 
mnge^e  as  sogd  aa  all  the  flowers  are  expanded  and 

GBXINHOtrBl  AND  CONSBBVATOEX. 

This  is  generally  a  critical  month  with  the  greenhouse 
planta  out  of  doors.  The  fervid  heat  is  sometimes  so  great 
as  to  produce  the  tropical  winter  of  veeetation,  when  the 
wrching  heat  of  the  sun  acts  upon,  and  produces  in  some 
oegree  a  donnancy  in  the  system  of  plants ;  at  other  times 
when  occasional  showers  fiaJl,  and  we  see  the  surface  of  the 
acfl  in  the  pots  moist,  we  are  satisfied  untH  the  drooping  or 
wiChenng  zoHage  upbraids  us  for  our  neglect,  and  often^ 
psrticQlarly  with  Heaths,  New  Holland,  and  other  such 
^mts,  it  is  noticed  when  too  late  to  save  them.  The 
m  effects  may  be  avoided  by  plunging  thepotsin  coal  ashes, 
and  i^rinffing  the  plants  overhead  of  an  evening,  and  ex- 
aanfaiTig  them  when  doubtfol  on  the  subjeciv  by  gently 
tnzning  one  at  two  out  of  their  pots  to  see  the  state  of 
tfe^  bab,  as  it  requires  some  experienoe  to  dietingwiah 
whether  a  plant  wanta  water  or  not  from  the  ring  produced 
hy  rapping  your  knuckles  against  the  side  of  the  pot.    The 


conservatory  will  now  be  gay  with  Balsam^  01eba  AnM» 
ranths,  Euchsiaa,  Pelargoninm%  Cecksoomba,  Tho^Mqpai^ 
Japan^  Lilies  of  sorts,  and  the  rafters  and  tneBiaea  with. 
creepers  arranged  in  festoons^  or  in  any  other  —*>***■>  meab 
suitable  to  give  a  pleasing  effect  to  tibs  whole.  fDto  Csmelliaai 
out  of  do<u-s  to  be  suxfacecl  with  freah.8oil  if  thev  require  iL. 
The  thinning  of  fruits  and  flowers  is  an  opecafcisn  that  we; 
generally  perform  with  great  reluotanee ;  naverthdeaa,  it  m 
one  of  the  most  useful  to  produce  fine  fruit  and  flowery  and 
a  regular  annual  succession  of  them :  thesefeae,  we  weald 
advise  that  the  buds  of  the  eaaly-flowering  Camriliaa  ahould 
be  gradually  thinned,  leaving  ultimately  only  an  many  of 
the  most  healthy  and  prominent  huds  as  the  conditioiiL  of 
the  plant  would  bear  without  &ar  of  is^uigF  to  itB  aferength 
and  productiveneaa  the  fbllowing  aeason.  Gineranas^ 
whether  seedlings  or  suckers  to  have  regular  attentjon,  and 
those  intended  for  autumn  work  to  be  potted  forward  wilila> 
out  delay.  The  Chrysanthemuaw  that  had  besn  planted 
out  in  May,  and  repeatedly  stepped  aa  reoommended  dnrhip 
the  sununer,  will  now  be  bushy  slants.  The  last  atofpiag; 
may  be  given  towarda  the  end  of  the  month  to  ancJi.  as  asm 
intended  for  early  blooming^.  The  stopping  ef  the  ethani  ter 
produce  a  succession  may  be  continned  to  the  middle  e£ 
August. 

BTOVB» 

Encourage  the  onward  progreaa  of  the  young'  stook  te 
winter  blooming.  Maintain  a  moist  aadcompasatBveiy  hifl^ 
temperature.  Orchids  muat  be  carefully  ahadad  dnringf 
sunny  days,  but  when  the  weather  is  at  a&  ebudy  aBewr 
them  as  much  light  aa  they  will  bear  withoat  i^}«xy.  Keep 
the  folia^  clear  of  inaecte  and  dnat»  by  frreqoent  ayringings 
or  spongmga  aa  may  be  neceaaazy.  W.  Kaam. 


DOINGS  QP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KTrGEUr  aABDUL 

Bbbidzs  taking  up  Potatoes  and  pricking  owb  winter 
stuff,  the  chief  work  has  been  smdhea^heeing  amcmg  giiwiiug. 
crops,  alike  to  kill  miniature  weeds  and  keep>  SHnakane  im 
the  ground,  and  nmUhing  with  diort  graea  and!  liitter  the 
sides  of  rows  of  Peaa  in  frdl  bearing  and  ooaunf^  into  hbem* 
We  have  been  able  to  give  but  veiy  litUe  water,  and  evani 
our  sewage-tank  haa  been  emptied  three  timea  daring  thft 
week.  In  auch  parching  weather  Caufiflowers  can  acasaelgf . 
produce  large  heads  unleea  they  he  liberally  watered  er 
freely  mulched.  For  the  latter  pospoae.  nothing  of  a  Httai^r 
matter  comes  amisa,  and  as  soon  aa  the  crop  is  taken  it  is 
dug  down  and  thus  helpa  the  nest  one.  Thinned  ont  Go^ 
cumbers,  which  still  oontinne  to  do  wdL  Pbntad  out  wcaom 
of  the  smaller  Tomato  plants  againat  a  wafl,  and  turned  onftr 
larger  plants  from  large  pota,  the  plante  ahowing  ^enty  of 
fruit,  against  the  back  wall  of  an  earth  pii»»  where  they  will 
receive  pretty  well  aa  good  hei|^  aa  if  they  were  trained 
against  a  walL  Theae  will  ripen  plenty  of  srnit  befiue  Hbet 
cold  weather  comes^  We  have  grown  them  phwitMnHy 
against  a  wooden  fence,  and  even  on  the  open  ground  fiili 
in  the  sun;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  waa  late  before  thar 
fruit  ripened,  and  very  often  it  had  to  be  gathered  wiMBr 
merely  changmg  colour;  and  te  be  put  into  awacm  place  te> 
colour.  In  the  latter  droumstancea,  oonneisaetMrs  kave  iiK 
formed  us  that  the  flavour  of  the  sauoe  waa  inferior.  To 
get  the  fruit  ripe  early  the  aeed  lAould  be  aown  in  March«» 
and  the  plants  grown  on  under  g^kisa  until  the  end  of  Magr 
and  then  be  turned  out.  To  grow  them  late  and  wheaer 
green  fruit  are  a  consideration,  it  is  beat  to  aov  ahoat  tkm 
middle  or  end  of  April,  and  plant  out  in  the  beguming  ef 
June,  before  the  planta  receive  a  check.  In  managing  thcac 
afterwards  the  chief  pointa  are-*to  stop  the  ahoets  a  joint  oc 
two  above  the  dusters  of  fruit  aa  they  show,,  and  to  remove* 
all  the  foliage,  or  at  least  the  larger  laaveSr  i^st  woold  ak 
all  shade  the  fruit.  When  grown  in  soU  at  all  rich  there  m 
sure  to  be  a  supesabundance  of  Inzxaiant  foliage.  Thin- 
might  be  remedied  by  crowing  in  poorer  exhsnated  aoi^  bnfe 
then  the  fruit  will  not  be  fine  to  look  at  nor  yet  sojniey- 
All  things  considered,  we  prefer  rioh  firm  soU,  smah  as  ma^ 
be  obtained  by  a  covmle  of  spadefriii  of  rotten  Buumre  Id  n 
plant,  and  then  reA^nCui;  stepping  and  diHleafing.  Sadtlenfi* 
stalk  haa  general^^  from  five  to  aeven  and  mere  segmental 
and  when  such  a  stalk  is  not  removed,  from  three  to  five  of 
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these  next  the  point  are  frequently  taken  off.  This  preventB 
the  ^ante  haying  a  naked  appearance.  The  stems  are  so 
imcj,  however,  that  the  ^|ante  will  generally  stand  a  good 
amount  of  disleafing.  This  is  almost  the  only  thinning 
that  Tomatoes  have,  exoept  when  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a  fow  very  early  fine  fruit.  In  this  case  the  above  disleaf- 
ing  will  have  to  be  attended  to,  and  aU  fruit  on  the  plant, 
except  the  three  or  four  first-formed  dusters,  should  be  cut 
off  as  they  appear.  When  grown  on  the  open  ground  they 
should  be  stopped  and  trained  very  much  the  same  as  Cu- 
cumbers are  done.  It  is  rather  surprising  tiiat  the  fruit  has 
been  little  used  I7  us  in  the  green  state,  or  as  a  component 
part  of  salads,  though  largely  used  in  this  way  by  our  oousins 
in  America. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  defer  planting  out  the  Wwter 
Qreens,  that  haye  preyiously  been  pricked  out,  until  the 
ground  has  been  moistened,  as,  where  other  crops  have  been 
removed,  the  ground  is  excessively  dry,  and  we  can  more 
easily  keep  the  plants  slowly  growing  where  they  are,  in 
temporary  beds,  than  supply  them  with  water  after  planting. 
The  planting  has,  theremre,  been  chiefly  confined  to  turning 
out  smaller  plants  by  means  of  the  dibber.  In  doing  this 
we  followed  the  good  old  custom  of  first  watering  the  seed- 
bed before  pulling  up  the  plants,  and  then  placing  each 
handful  of  plants  in  a  thin  paint,  made  of  water,  soil,  and 
rotten  dung.  By  this  means  each  plant,  before  being  turned 
out,  was  well  charged  with  moisture — a  matter  of  import- 
ance when  turned  out  into  dry  ground,  and  where  all  the 
watering  that  could  be  given  was  only  a  little  drop  close  to 
tiie  roots,  extending  little  farther  than  the  dibber  hole. 

If  we  recollect  aright,  we  said  something  about  planting 
l^  the  dibber  some  weeks  ago.  We  recur  to  it  now  because 
we  have  never  seen  a  man,  who  had  not  been  previously 
instructed,  use  the  dibber  without  a  sreat  waste  of  labour 
power.  Only  the  other  day  we  counted  the  strokes  made  by 
an  uninitiated  person  in  satisfactorily  fixmg  a  Savoy  plant, 
and  found  that  the  strokes  for  each  plant  averaged  from 
five  to  ten ;  and  then  we  could  be  quite  sure  that  five  out  of 
the  ten  were  hung — ^that  is,  all  the  potching  had  failed  to 
fix  the  earth  firmly  about  the  roots,  the  chief  thing  to  be 
attended  to  in  dibber-planting. 

We  shall  never  forget  how  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Mx.  Veitch  at  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  taught 
some  clever  fellows  how  to  make  a  pointed  flower-stick,  rang- 
ing from  less  up  to  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  two 
strokes  of  the  knife.    The  first  stroke  in  a  sloping  direction 
took  away  half  the  diameter  of  the  stick  at  its  base,  the 
other  stroke  took  away  more  than  the  half  of  what  was  left, 
and  there  was  the  stick  pointed  at  once.    Previously  the 
sticks  were  receiving  numerous  strokes  and  whittlings.    Just 
80  with  dibbling.    So  fitr  as  small  things  are  concerned,  two 
strokes  are  quite  sufiloient.    For  larger  things  in  the  open 
ground,  three  strokes  may  be  necessary.    First,  There  is  the 
perpendicular  stroke  into  the  ground,  to  make  the  hole  for  the 
plant.    Then,  whilst  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  suspended  in 
this  hole,  there  ia  stroke  second,  the  dibber  entering  the 
sround  two  or  more  inches  from  the  first  hole,  in  a  slanting 
diagonal  manner,  the  point  passing  beyond  the  roots  of  the 
plant;  and  then  a  drawing  quickly  of  the  head  of  the  dibber 
towards  the  stem  of  the  plant  leaves  the  roots  and  the  buried 
part  of  the  stem  pretty  well  as  firm  as  if  they  had  been  placed 
in  the  vice  of  a  blacksmith.   This  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
planting.    On  removing  the  dibber,  however,  the  hole  left 
might  admit  too  much  air,  and  thus  dry  the  roots  of  the 
plant.    To  prevent  this  the  point  of  the  dibber  is  drawn 
tiirough  the  ground  towards  the  planter  over  the  mouth  of 
the  second  hole,  which  just  fills  it  sufficiently.    Every  pat- 
tering stroke  beyond  these  three  is  just  labour  lost— a  matter 
of  no  great  consequence  when  only  some  half  a  dozen  plants 
are  to  be  put  in,  but  a  matter  of  some  moment  when  the 
plants  are  numbered  by  hundreds  or  thousands.     Besides, 
where  many  strokes  are  employed,  the  second  diagonal  plant- 
ing stroke  is  apt  to  be  given  imperfectly.  We  recently  noticed 
a  row  or  two  of  young  Cauliflower  plants,  that  "Uiough  re- 
freshed with  water  once  or  twice,  looked  woe-begone  wheneyer 
the  sun  rested  on  them.    On  inspection  we  found  that  the 
roots  of  almost  every  plant  were  hung  when  planted— that 
18,  the  earth  was  not  firmed  about  the  roots.     Though 
numbers  of  pattering  strokes  had  been  given  by  the  dibber, 
the  second  stroke  we  have  alluded  to  had  not  been  given. 


and  the  slightest  touch  moved  the  plants  out  of  the  ground. 
Wheeled  lots  of  fine,  large,  bolted  Xettuces  to  the  rubbish- 
heap,  whence  they  might  go  to  i>igs  to  nibble.  Without 
plen^  of  water  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  them  long  in 
open  positions.  We  were  thankftd  we  had  lots.on  the  north 
side  of  baaJcs  and  walls,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  trees, 
where  they  needed  but  little  water.  Sowed  Dickson's  Fa- 
vourite and  Sangster's  No.  1,  early  Pea;  succession  of 
Turnips,  Badishes,  Spinach.  &c.,  and  a  bed  of  Kidney  Beans, 
where  th^  can  be  protected  late  in  autumn. 

VBUTT  OASDBK. 

Proceeded  with  laying  rtrnnen  of  BriHth  Queen  Strawberries 
in  small  pots,  to  be  afterwards  moved  and  potted.  Wouli 
have  done  it  sooner,  but  even  now  find  we  cannot  place  the 
pots  down  without  injuring  the  fine  fruits,  and  the  watering 
of  the  little  pots  wiU  also  be  apt  to  injure  them.  Most 
likdy  will  cut  off  a  number  of  runners  and  prick  them  out 
in  rich  soil  4  inches  apiurt,  and  then  lift  in  balls  and  pot  for 
forcing.  Keens'  and  Black  Prince  previously  layered  will 
soon  be  fit  for  beinff  transferred  to  their  frniting-pots.  These 
runners,  just  showing  roots,  will  establish  themselves  quickly 
in  beds  if  shaded  frx>m  bright  sun  and  sprinkled  with  water 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

This  dry  weather  has  brought  on  us  whole  clouds  of  birds. 
Nets  they  seem  to  laugh  at.  We  have  a  small  border 
planted  with  dwarf  standard  Cherries  loaded  beantiftilli^ 
and  the  undergrowth  British  Queen  Strawberry  equally 
fine,  and  to  save  them  we  put  a  firame  of  posts  to  support 
the  nets,  and  double-netted  the  whole ;  bat  as  we  went  past 
yesterday  morning  five  huge  blackbfrds  were  enjoying  them- 
selves,  and  singing  out  their  notes  of  defiance.  They  one 
and  aU*  with  the  impetos  of  a  combined  movement,  broke 
through  the  net  and  escaped.  The  other  day  we  stood  at 
a  short  distance  unseen,  whilst  a  thrash  went  roond  and 
round  the  net  trying  to  get  his  head  in  between  the  net  and 
the  ground,  as,  if  tl^  manage  the  head  and  shoulders,  they 
wiU  wriggle  in  the  afterparto  of  their  body.  We  had  no 
gnn  with  us,  and  if  we  had  it  would  have  been  too  bad  to 
punish  such  patient  determination.  Lots  of  blackbirds  and 
numbers  of  smaller  birds  escape  by  the  same  means,  and 
when  once  th^  have  found  out  this  way  of  getting  sacoew- 
fully  in  and  out  there  is  nothing  that  will  stop  them  exoept 
killing  them.  A  net  is  no  safeguard  unless  put  on  seoureqr. 
The  very  sight  of  it  tempts  them  into  the  forbidden  enolosiire. 
We  hope  that  plentyof  rain  ere  long  will  fiiraish  them  with 
other  moist  food.  We  have  been  obliged  to  gather  Basp- 
berries  just  as  they  ripen  to  prevent  the  birds  getting  all, 
for  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  coloured  th^y  were  sure  to  be  at 
it;  and  so  hard  up  are  they  for  moist  f<K>d,  that  the  ground 
in  some  places  is  strewed  with  strings  of  Currants  almost 
green,  which  they  had  pulled  off  to  get  one  or  two  ripe  benies. 
Has  any  one  ventured  to  decide  how  &r  there  is  a  oon- 
scionsness  of  doing  right  among  the  feathered  tribe  ?  What 
a  contrast  between  the  shrieking  out  "Murder!  Murder!" 
cry  of  the  blackbird,  when  he  is  tiiievinff  your  fruit,  and  you 
iqiproach  him,  and  the  graceftd  confidence  with  which  the 
wagtail  trips  over  ti^e  uwn,  almost  to  your  very  foot,  in 
pursuit  of  an  insect;  or  the  quiet  deliberative  hop  fr^ 
spray  to  spray  of  the  white-breasted  waU  bird,  in  an  orohardr 
house,  looking  so  much  at  home  in  searching  for  insects  as 
if  he  would  like  to  be  caressed,  contrasted  with  a  thrush, 
which,  being  disturbed  at  a  Cherry  tree,  rushes  to  the  end  of 
the  house,  and  stuns  its  fkculties  against  the  glass,  which, 
if  not  strong,  it  also  breaks.  Why  the  seeming  trust  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  terror  in  the  other,  but  from  some  rather 
clear  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  ? 

If  every  tree  and  bush  round  a  garden  are  to  be  sacred 
game  preserves,  the  time  is  fiwt  coming  that,  if  we  vdsh  ou^ 
door  fruit,  the  fruit  garden  must  be  enclosed  and  covered 
aU  over  with  fine  w&e  netting.  Our  old  iHend  the  robin, 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  touch,  is  one  of  the  most  acute 
at  gettibtig  under  a  net.  Kone,  however  fine,  will  keep  hioi 
out,  unless  it  is  fixed  into,  instead  of  on,  the  ground. 
Wherever  he  can  pass  his  head  between  the  net  and  the 
ground,  he  will  get  in  and  out  his  stumpy  body. 

The  weather  being  so  hot^  we  have  just  spattered  a  little 

whitened  water  on  the  orchard-house  with  a  svringe.    A 

very  little  dulls  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays.   The  first  shower 

will  take  it  ofl^  and  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  have  much  dull 

I  weather  before  we  have  rain,  aa,  in  duU  weather,  and  in 
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moderate  BonBliiiie,  the  more  lig^ht  we  have  we  like  it  the 
better— in  ftet,  even  now,  the  preoantion  taken  has  more 
reference  to  our  water  supply  than  to  the  force  of  the  sun. 
We  noticed  a  little  spider  coming  on  in  two  or  three  places 
in  the  orchard-house,  and  immediately  we  daubed  all  the 
open  spaces  on  the  back  wall  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  made 
into  a  paint  with  water  and  soft  soap,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
stick.  We  then  shut  up  about  three  o'clock,  and  well  syringed 
the  trees.  In  three  days  we  collected  a  handftd  of  the  worst 
leaves,  about  twenty;  and  though  there  were  abundant 
traces  of  where  the  insects  had  been,  we  only  detected  one 
alive,  and  that  sickly.  The  power  of  the  sulfur  is  already 
going  off,  and  so  we  will  add  a  little  more.  The  sulphuring 
shoald,  indeed,  have  taken  place  before  a  trace  of  spider 
appeared.  We  have  fitf  more  fiuth  in  preventives  than  in 
cures.  Watered  well  the  borders  tor  trees  on  the  back  wall, 
and  placed  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  pots  bearing  heavy  crops  as 
much  superphosphate  as  we  could  take  up  with  the  thumb 
and  two  fingers,  and  after  watering  we  covered  the  surface 
with  half  an  inch  of  rough  riddled  mushroom  dung,  to  lessen 
the  evaporation  of  moisture  firom  the  soil.  The  pots  are  idso 
plunged  for  three-quarters  of  their  depth,  and  that  helps  to 
keep  the  roots  cool. 

Chave  a  good  watering  to  Figs;  damped  the  floors  of 
vineries  where  the  firnit  was  late.  Stop]>ed  and  set  Melons, 
and  frequently  turned  large  fruit  ripening,  as  when  they 
lie  long,  in  one  position  on  a  flat  slate,  &c.,  a  mark  is  apt  to 
be  produced,  and  the  rind  will  be  apt  to  crack  there.  We 
have  not  yet  uncovered  our  Vme-borders  wholly,  but  we 
wish  the  sun  had  played  on  them  for  the  last  few  days. 
Figs  when  fresh  watted  want  more  air,  as  otherwise  they 
are  apt  to  crack  at  the  sides  before  being  tiioroughly  ripened- 
up  to  the  point. 

A  correspondent  asks  the  best  way  for  sending  Ailly- 
ripened  Figs  to  a  distance.  Will  some  friend  tell  us  ?  For 
ourselves,  we  consider  that  a  Fig  just  flt  to  be  eaten — that 
IB,  like  a  globule  of  honey,  will  not  bear  to  be  carried  fiirther 
than  from  the  tree  to  the  dining-room.  When  they  must 
be  packed  they  must  be  gathered  before  they  are  nearly  so 
zipe  as  this,  and  though,  of  course,  eatable  after  a  long 
joozn^,  they  give  no  better  idea  of  the  lusciousness  of  a 
£*ig  gathered  when  frilly  ripe,  than  Peas  conveyed  to  Covent 
Gttuen  in  sacks  give  an  idea  of  nice  young  Peas  gathered 
just  before  th^  are  dielled  and  cooked. 

Peaches  in  Peach-house  have  ripened  faster  than  we 
wanted  them,  and  we  picked  them  frequently  before  they 
were  qtdte  dead  ripe,  as  they  keep  better  off  than  on  the 
tree,  and  jounkey  better  in  consequence.  When  fully  ripe 
before  behig  gathered  and  kept  only  for  a  short  time,  they 
become  meSy  and  lose  their  rich  juiciness.  A  ^ood  deal  of 
tact  IB  required  to  gather  Peaches.  The  ezpenenced  man 
knows  if  they  are  ripe  enough  by  putting  his  hand  near 
them,  hardly  if  at  all  touching  them,  as  a  touch  is  so  apt  to 
leave  a  blemish*  A  gardener  who  could  scaroeljr  be  driven 
from  his  equanimity,  did  for  once  passionately  jump  out  of 
it  when  a  person  who  knew  no  better  went  along  fingering 
every  ripening  Peach  within  his  reach.  This  was  even  worse 
than  a  neat  gardener  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  going 
along  aomiring  a  house  of  Cucumbers  suspended  from  a 
trellis,  and  piling  off  each  bloom  from  the  point  of  each 
Cucumber  as  he  went  along.  "  What  are  you  at  ?  "  at  last 
burst  from  the  enthusiastic  cultivator,  who  (as  he  told  the 
tale),  was  so  astonished  that  he  oould  not  speak. 

OBNAKSNTAL  DBPABTKBHT. 

We  intended  to  have  had  a  gossip  about  the  potting  and 
general  management  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  but 
we  would  partiy  repeat  the  excellent  timely  directions  of 
oar  friend  iSx.  Eeane.  The  dry  weather  has  rather  browned 
our  lawn  in  places.  Mowing  as  generally  practised  was 
oat  of  the  question.  Enifeing  it  so  as  to  cut  plantain  and 
daisies  was  more  in  demand.  The  mowing  machine  even 
was  little  used,  as  it  would  have  dipped  rather  deep,  even 
when  held  with  a  light  hand.  In  some  cases  the  soytne  was 
used  lightly,  and  a  good  sweeping  and  rolling  given.  Of 
watering  we  need  say  nothing,  tor  we  have  coi£ned  that 
almost  to  Calceolarias,  and  gave  them  only  a  little  to  keep 
them  right.  Most  of  the  smaller  things,  as  Verbenas  ana 
Calceolarias,  havejbeen  slif^htly  dressed  with  riddled  old 
mushroom-dung. 


Most  of  the  Calceolarias  were  so  treated  a  month  ago»  as 
the  ground  was  quite  hot  enough  for  them.  We  are  now 
giving  the  dressing  partially  to  Scarlet  (Geraniums,  as  the 
grouui  is  now  hot  enough  to  cause  them  to  bloom  freely. 
We  would  thus  dress  all  our  beds  now  if  we  had  the  material, 
as  it  saves  much  trouble  in  watering,  and  by  keeping  the 
roots  near  the  sur&ce  encourages  floweriug. — ^B.  7' 
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COVEJSTT  GAEDEN  MABKJST.— Juit  16. 

The  marlnfe  eoatinttes  to  bo  well  rapplied,  and  the  deouuid  U  hrUk.  Pines. 
Orepea,  Peaohea,  and  Neotarlnes  are  anffiolent  tot  all  reqnlrementa.  Of 
Arplea  aome  food  ftrnit  of  early  kiada  may  now  be  had ;  and  of  Peara  aome 
excellent  Jargonellea  haTo  oome  in  from  the  continent.  Strawbeniea  are 
now  falling  off;  the  anpply  principally  oonsiata  of  Rlton,  with  a  few  Brittah 
Queens  from  late  placea.  Of  Asparagns,  which  la  generally  orer  by  thla 
time,  aome  remarkably  good  aamplee  are  aUll  to  be  had.  Kidney  Beaaa  are 
bsginning  to  come  in  in  qoantity,  and  bring  7a.  per  half  aiere. 


Apples.. i  sloTe 

Apricota   dos. 

Gherrtea   lb. 

Curranta,  Bed...^  siere 

Black do. 

Flga dos. 

FUWtaANataiOOibe. 
GooeebeRiee .  ..4  aiere 
Qnpea,  Hambnrgha  lb. 

Mnaoata 

Lemona 100 

Melona each 


Artichokes each 

Aaperagoa bundle 

Beans  Broad (  sisTC 

Kldn^  .........qtn. 

Beet,  Red....M doa. 

Broeooli handle 

BmsselsSpronts  j^  sieTe 

CSabbage dos. 

Gapelcnma 100 

Oarrota ............  bonoh 

Oanliflower dos. 

Celery .....bcindle 

Coeambers each 

pickling dos. 

Endive  score 

PsBnel  banch 

OarUoandShaUolB,  lb. 
GonrdsftPampks.  each 
Herbs 


d.  a. 
6to0 
0     8 


FBUIT. 
d 


a.  d.  a. 

Mvlberriea quart   0  OtoO  0 

Neotarloea. dM.    8  0  15  • 

Orangee 100  10  0  16  0 

Peaches dos.  IS  0  80  • 

Peaia  (kltehen)...bnah.   0  0  0  0 

deeaert doa.    S  0  8  e 

PineApplea lb.    4  0  8  0 

Pluma i  aiere   0  0  0  0 

Qainoea do.      0  0  0  0 

Baspberries lb.    0  4  0  8 

Sfcrawberriei  ...punnet   0  8  16 

Walnuta bush.  14  0  80  0 


YXOXTABLaS. 


d.    a. 

4to0 
0      6 


Leeka.. 


ar  d.    a.d 
0   4le6   6 

0    9     18 

Muahrooras pottte    10     8    0 

Mn8td.*Crees,  punnet   0   8     0    4 
Onions  »... bunch 

pickling qusrt 

Pantey ^  aleTc 

Paranipa dos. 

Peaa. quart 

„    buahel 

Potatoea  sack 

New  bushel 

Radishes  doa.  bunches 

Rhubarb   buudle 

auToys 


Turnips  ....M bunch 

VegeteUeXnrrowa  dos. 


0  18  0 

0  6  6 

6  6  6 

6  6  6 

6  6  e 

6  0  6 

6  8  6 

0  8  6 

4  6  6 


10      8    0 


TO 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

•^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Ghirdener,  and  Country  Qentleman."    By  so 
doing  they  are  sul^jected  to  u2\]U3tiflable  trouble  and 
expense.    All  oommunioations  should  therefore  be  ad« 
dressed  iolOy  to  The  BdUon  of  the  Jinimal  of  HofHaa- 
iwre,  4*6.,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  JE.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sneet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  ^i  them 
answered  promptly  and  conToniently,  but  write  them« 
on  separate  oommunioations.    Also  noTer  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  M  once. 
N.B.^-Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 
Buvasi  Boeo  PnAu  Luatm  (J7.  i?.).~They  areattaaked  by  a  paraaitior 
fhagna.    We  know  of  no  remedy. 

Sanaa  raoM  tbb  Rotal  HoanouLTonAL  Sooiarr  (&  X.  -^J*"^  ■*•" 
dmen  you  enolosed  u  Srysimum  Peroibkianum.  We  are  aurpnaed  by  yonr . 
complaint  of  the  aeeda  aent  ont  by  the  Society,  beeauae  we  never  heard 
before  of  their  being  uaaatisfectory. 

KimiLvs  Flowbh  (ITatieMma).— It  did  not  reach  our  ofllce  until  the  11th, 
and  waa  totally  dried  up. 

Qm  BvBHBaa  »  Obbbithousb  (Jf.  a,  ifmia^foa).— Thsjr  wlU  be  Tsnr 
Injurious  to  the  planto,  unless  within  a  store  or  a  glass  globe,  with  a  tube 
rialBg  ftom  it  and  paaaing  into  the  outer  air.  We  mention  a  glaas  globa 
because  you  may  wlah  the  gaa  to  light  the  greenhouse. 

SnuwBBmniBa  on  Chaut  Soil  (/VopiiMial).— We  have  grown  S*"*^- 

berrteaonaHampahirechalky  adl;  but  we  had  to  make  theapU  18  indue 

uiftaii  luiirubiT  tiTHiHtiu  wiioi  xiuuieu  oaix    dccp  of  good  loam.   If  you  do  thls,  and  haTC  the  hsd  coyered  in  the  apring 

wwu  uucuioj  uxvBBvu  wwoi  iTxuuiWA  uiu         ^^  j^  ^^  cocoa-uut  flbre  reftase.  you  wUl  be  able  to  obtala  eropa 

We  could  not  give  them  more  than  half   "£^wberHee.  wa  found  Keena*  Seeding,  Oomta  de  Paita.  and  Hoaper'i 


an  inch,  but  we  should  hate  glTsn  them  more  if  we  had  it.  1  Seedling 


J 
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r.),„^:w  irin.  to  gM  to  ■!«• 

i  w  hfia  tniMi— tloa  a»  to^JewimiNmnM  and  matortalft  ifc 

flM  mantlm*  im  aa  artlds  on  tbm  nlffctrt  pa«ii4Tta  our 
JtaeSliC 

VtAmira  TmUTon  (iliM.— llrltor  IMIisW'pltaitfBr  ^^■■Mtlo*'*!'^^ 
itewwiifl  Am  nUUls  of  J«]i»;  tot  Ito  Msd*  dmdd  to  mm  hi  IfMah  or 
4viil— ttotiv,  forttddpoilltoMBOfU  of  LondMU  Wa  wn  d«d  yon  to** 
Botieed  wtot  w  Mid  atoaC  tkiniiiiw  ttoou  It  itoald  toTO  toes  raftmd 
ehteilj  to  Hit  fbUmfft.  As  looavlto  tondlw  of  IMt  itow  wv  *»  Ito 
shooti  atore  them,  «nd  the  foliage  irowa  ao  faei  tluit  we  tttqpmVij  tnta  It 
•ndahortcnit,aoaatoespoaetbaftnbnorato«»aa]i.  Tto  ateais  are  ao 
ncenlent  ttot,  like  Naatnrtiiima.  ther  will  toer  a  good  deal  of  dialeaflag 
and  to  tbe  totter  of  it~ttat  ia»  if  tte  xtwta  tonw  iteh  materiaie  to  gnow  in. 

-  TemoTod  tlM  anialler  fraft.  bat  the 
Weavegladtto    -     -    - 


la  laige  elaatera  we  hare  fkvqoentlT  remoTO^ 
jbimB|rheax«flu«iieeehi0^tt»lhetriiag>e.  f 
toen  alhided  ta  Tboae  who  toow  how  flooat 
■ted  and  bodr  at  this  aaaioo,  wlU  ealy  to  a 


rxon  TkXH  lom  Pbacb-housi  (JT.  Xl.— Wa  wsn»  hBroVlotottaHlttfa 
■idTtogiiaraFeaehea.and£lni«a]reelartai^wtthBarriD8lona^  Balto- 
ffarde  Peadiea  for  ridenk    190011  it  not  to  well  to  plaee  tte  ridarsoa  tto 


took  wallT  Any  applieatian  of  a  paint  to  the  Pear  trace  wlU  to  vsefU  fo 
Viing.  Ton  can  do  little  now  eieapl  pick  off  tto  maggots,  and  ajriage 
with  dear  lima  water. 

Tun  on  BaiflAM  Ln^vas  (.Ja  Jii9a<nar).--We  faaad  traoaa  of  Ihilpe. 
vhloh  BothiDr  will  remowa  hat  asMklng,  and  then  well  tfting^ng  the  pianta 
Vhai  laid  down  on  a  doth.  Zto  inaty  appeeianee  oa  the  leavea  iaimlefl^ 
mrntA  bj  the  eon  ahising  ea  tto  leaice  wh«  mol8t»  from  eir  not  bainff 
given  earlf .   H  kept  taa  nolst  ia  xlah  oompoaft  thay  will  also  to  thns 


iKALSA  GajmsG  (W.  JE)^TherB  le  ao  work  apoaiallr  dewotad  to  so 
iU^t  a  topia  ade-grafling  la  beat ;  gralta  aot  aaore  thaa  1^ iaehtong^ 
Juhaed  to  the  rteck  with  wofsted.  Beat  aaaaoa  forthe  praeoiB,  eerif  aprlar. 
Tto  grafted  plaale  to  to  kept  in  geade  heat  ia  a  oloee  ftosM,  oraader  hand- 
glMaea  fai  a  propagating^hoaae.    The  beat  time  fbr  yiae-gpraiUag  ia  earlf 

Siag.    The  stock  ahonld  to  ia  a  more  odTaaoed  atofe  of  growth  tton 
acioa. 

MvsoAT  Gajins  (CI  i>.).— They  are  rery  aererely  affcotad  with  what 
gndenars  call  the  "  spot.'*  It  may  arlao  Ikom  waatof  molatneaad  warmth 
■t  Iha  root,  as  yon  raggeat;  tat  we  eaaaot  give  a  deelaiTe  opiaioa,  aot 
nMar  the  tanperatnre  of  tto  hoaea^  nor  whether  tto  Ttatea  era  pleated 
■"-•^^oroatalda. 


LimiMlnanHoOBK  f  Jpnat).— Mtoat  probably  a  Bttto  fhoraaghly  daeayed 
mde-aianare  and  earth  spnad  orer  year  moeey  town  woold  raaovato  It ; 
bat  m  teU  na  nothing  about  tto  natnn  of  the  eoil,  wheUier  heary  or  tight. 
To  heat  yonr  small  grornhonae  opening  Into  the  drawiar-ioom,  ao  plaa 
wonld  to  more  aimple  aad  maaaseablo  thaa  a  tot- water  pipe  paaalag'  rooad 
BaaappMed  ft-om  a  gaa-heated  booer.  But  not  having  a  plaa  of  tto  greea-' 
tonae,  nor  any  other  partiealars,  wa  oan  only  giro  thie  geaaral  onggestieB. 

8aK>rava  {A,  JL).~8toBO  snlphnr  is  aot  mon  powcifal  thaa  flowecs  of 
tolphnr. 

BTAFoaMniia  Liama  Mmmmm  (G,  J".).— Mr.  D.  Ttomaoa  ■■ 
«a^ad  men  hawe  teattfled  to  tto  beaeit  derlvwl  by  plaate  la 
atiuatuioa  from  toving  liqnld  ammwarfaral  mannree  pnt  iatO'tto  OTaporatiBfl-H 
psaSk  VieaaBaieaiaiamlagladwIthfAa  ahraadstfmalatss  ttoptoatSb  M 
flttla  of  tto  enuaoniaeal  llqaorhamttogaa-worto  miaed  with  watar  aad 
pat  kto  the  eTaporBting.pans  woald  probably  to  eqnally  beaefldal. 

Maw  PxA  (J.  B,  C.).— It  ia  impossible  to  Jadge  eomporallTely  of  a  Pea 
without  seeing  it  growing.  Prom  the  appeeranoe  of  tto  pods  yon  sent  ns 
we  stonld  eoniider  it  bdonging  to  the  Barly  Oreen  Marrow  elass,  and,  ia 
ttot  case,  nearly  rolated  to  Prixetaker.  which  U  only  eight  dars  later  than 


6foethigh. 

■Ito  Chapee 
ted*"  and  jt 


Hangater'a  No.  1,  and,  llto  yoni»  giawa  ^baot  6  foot  high.    We  ahonld  like 
to  aee  the  two  growing  together. 

flpornro  Oeapv  (An  Inquinr,  R,  A.). 
•**«-«-l,»*  are  wtot  gardeaeia  oaU  ••apt 

Ton  wsre  wroag  to  Syrian  tto  araaea  alter  Itoy  had  began  to 
Yon  conld  banish  the  thrips  oy  fomiganoa*  and  keeping  tto  elr  of 
ase  moist  by  freqnentlT  waterhig  the  path  sad  syringing- the  brick- 
If  tto  roots  aro  oatsi^  water  theos,  pat  makh  ewer  ttam  at  Bigbt, 
to*i«aave  tto  awieh  daring  tto  day  ifflae  ead  warm.  It  mar  be^  wtother 
iaside  or  outside,  that  ito  roots  tove  desoended  too  deeply.  Ia  ttot  case, 
lifting  the  roou  in  aotoam  to  nearer  the  snifooewtll  to  year  oalyrenwdy. 


SODIXST.  BDL  tad  HOOBEHOCD  CHBOKCLE. 


Fom.TRY  SHOvrs. 

JpLT  I9th,  90th.  Slst  aad  S2nd.   lhrwoasn»apoMwTtaak    Jtaes.,M^.Wm. 

Trsttar,  Bywell,  ead  Mr.  J.  Stoathoesh  Wiidldtald  Otaea,  Baweastis 

apoB-TyasL    Batriee  doee  July  2ad. 
AsoiTsr^d.    HawMiusaaAK.   4ees.,  Mr.  J.  Tntaagc.  Waltoa,  aad  Mr.  W. 

^nhwy,  New  mflterdaai. 
Avoosr  18th.  Wakbpixld  aim  Waer  Bxania.  Aeu  Mr.  J,  Gtaslaad,  Jaa. 

Thome'eLaaB^Waketold.   BatrftssdoeaAagastMi. 
JroaiarlTth.   GoitnroaAV.   dto,  Mr.  Joseph  Brtttahk 
JnavorlSth.    Boanar.    Am.,  Mr.  B.  Whittam.    Batrias  etosa  Aag;  «th. 
AvousT  29Dd.  SSrd,  34tfa,  sad  25th.    Af.aaaaaa.a  Psaa.    PonUK]^  Plffssoik 

udRabblta.    Aes.,  Mr.  William  Hoaghtoa.    Batxlsadose  July  2SnL 
Avoosr  S7th.    Hautaz  ahd  Caldbu  Yalb.    Ao.,  Mr.  W.  Irrlae,  HUm- 

fleld,  Oyenden,  near  Halifax. 
JoaverSOth.  PocKLnreitar.   Aw.,  Mr.  T.  Oraat  Batiiee  ciaaa  Aar*  SBBd- 
Auousr  Slst    DawBsoBT.    Bsft,  Mr.  P.  Atod. 
miyaaaBK  98th,  2»th,  80th,  aadf  I>Bam»aa  1st.    BnoBnoaaif.    Ae..  Mr. 

J.  RLythsll,  18,  Temple  Street.    Bntrise  doea  Nd¥ember  ttt. 

BUL1»  POa  JWD&ING  POULTRY. 
I  mn.  b^en  mmoik  maqpami.  auwenl  times  at  avtiafLeB  m 
The  Potdtry  Chroniele  ridioming  the  idea  of  jadgmg'  foMgy  bf 


rafefl;  mA  still  BMun  aoz^pdMd  that  fiioh  artnlaa  i 
veoeiYed*  not  your  WBefaoa  onlj,  but  aQproYsL 
Tuuiersiauid  how  any  one  oaa  for  a  moment  seriously  acgng 
that  poultry  cannot  be  judged  by  rule. 

It  must  be  oonceded  tfaait'eevtaia  ciharacfaaristifss  areessentiil 
to  certain  varieties  o£  peuitty.  For  instanoe:  tha  S^annh 
fowl  must  hare  a  white  &oe  and  blaek  plumage;  the  Polkh 
a  CBcat  andl  so  on.  Put  in  other  words,  it  is  a  rue  that  a  find, 
to  psas  as  a  Spanish  fowi,  most  have  a  white  fine;  topasi 
as  a  Polish,  a  orest. 

Does  yoac  canespondsnt  who  most  peoDsiBtentiy  ridionfas 
rolss  mesa  to  say  that  he  judges  hafdmsaid.  and  that  no  rails 
gpiide  him  ?  Surely  he  mast  hars  in  his  head  some  tales  \m 
which,  he  detennines  which  pns  shall  receive  the  prises ;  sod 
il  80k  whst  possible  olqeation  oaa  there  be  to  tliese  nles,  j£ 
cenuot,  beug  seduced  to  writing  sad  fbnning  a  eode  fin 
pooliayjadgwg.  I  am  suzprised  at  Mr.  Hewitt  being  opposed 
to  written  rules,  fiir  he  eridaatiyjadges  by  rales.  IknowoC 
no  higher  praise  I  caa  bestow  on  a  judge,  aad  caa  httveao 
kind  of  reason  for  djecting  to  rules  being  written.— P. 

[That  Dorkiags  must  hawe  fiva  daws,  Spanish  white  ISMse, 
PoWds  creste.  Mid  BO  on,  no  one  denies;  those  asa  the  esssBtiri: 
distinctiye  characteristicB  of  the  varieties,  sad  no  one  sag- 
geste  tiiat  their  absence  ought  not  to  diaqualiiy  a  bird;  but 
when  rules  are  attesnted  aa  te  no»«sseatislB,  tiien  we  ooa> 
siller  them  olgecticaable.  When  oondition  has  to  be  I 
against  better  uniformity  in  rise,  or  when  say  one  4 
has  to  be  weighed  against  other  eKoeUencies  in  conqietiog 
pens,  then  we  say  rules  are  ol^ectionaUe,  and  the  •' 
should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  awaidsv.] 


JinDGES  AT  THE  APPEOACHING  ISLUfGTOir 
POULTET  SHOW. 

Thb  cenespondence  of  Mr.  Tudman  en  the  anpoiMtBBaifc 
of  judges  to  tiie  fbrthcoming  Islington  Poultiy  Show  hawhig 
left  tiie  matter  in  anything  eut  a  satiaftctory  positioa,  I  km 
tiiat  seme  Anther  explanation  is  due  to  exhibitors  who  sz« 
not  members  of  the  Club;  aad  aa  eae  belonging  to  thi* 
daaa,  I  wish  to  be  informed  in  tile  first  place,  whether  Ife 
Tudman  acta  ftom  his  own  responsibaity  in  such  appsiBi- 
mente,  or  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  P  I  ask  ^ia 
not  onJy  because  it  does  not  appear  tiiat  any  other  parties, 
were  associated  with  Mr.  Tudman  in  tiie  leceat  spponst- 
ment ;  but  farther,  because  at  the  Ulverston  Show,  whaoh, 
if  I  am  correctly  inftxrmed,  was  under  tiie  auspices  ef  tin- 
Qub,  sfter  tiie  appointment  of  the  judge  had  beea  mads 
public,  a  member  of  the  Committee  wrote  in  the  pnUfe- 
papers  to  inquire  by  whose  autiiority  swA  sppeintmeni  hsA 
been  made,  as  he  had  net  only  not  been  consulted  oa  the 
matter,  but  was  altogetiier  ignorant  of  aoy  proceedings  ^ 
the  Cfaoib  in  conneetion  with  S. 

A  second  point  which  requires  clearing  up  is  the  stite^ 
ment  of  Mr.  Tudman,  that  no  judge  was  appointod;  wh8% 
as  it  now  appears,  BEr.  Hewitt  hmA  been  engaged  te  the 
office.  To  say  that  the  coamiuniDation  to  tStdb  gentkBiaar 
was  a  private  one  is  no  explanation  of  a  statement  niiiahp- 
as  it  now  stands,  is  at  direct  issue  witii  the  fiust.  Beeideit 
what  posribie  olijectlon  could  tiiere  be  to  the  appointmcBi 
being  known  ?  On  the  contrary,  one  wonld  have  theuglit' 
that  the  interesto  of  the  Club  would  have  been  {NrosBMited  by 
the  fact  of  the  Ghib  httring  secured  the  services  of  tfast^ 
gentieman  being  made  pofilic.  I  am  strongly  impressed 
that  iibA  cause  ol  Mr.  Tudman's  quarrel  witii  you  in  not  tie  ' 
publication  of  the  circumstance  ot  the  appointment,  but  a£ 
the  fact  that  the  Club's  rules  ibr  judging  have  brokes  down; 
showing  as  it  doee^  that  to  secure  the  services  of  any  one  is 
whom  tiie  odiibitors  have  confidence,  the  rules  they  havw 
elaborated  have  had  to  be  seeriftoed;  BM  if  the  ndes  an» 
te  be  suspended  in  Mr.  Hewitt's  esse,  under  what  ssxigg" 
ment  are  his  ooHeagnes  to  judge  ?  and  if  tiie  latter  are  iK^ 
judge  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  how  are  their  decisioDS  19 
harmonise  wit&  his  ?  09»  is  B&.  Hewitt  to  judge  eertriv 
rlhssftn  09^  ?  If  so,  Idie  exhibitors  ought  to  know  wfaick 
those  are. 

In  locking  over  the  xegulatloB%  1  find  hi  No.  4  uutssa 
oenditioBB  preseiibed  aeccvding  to  which  prises  are  tv  be 
accorded.  Can  yeu  inform  me  who  are  the  parties  wi9^ 
framed  this  ruleP  er  whetiier  ft  htm  emanated  from  tbr 


Jllj  19»  ISM.  ] 


JOUBHAL  OF  HOSTKnOTL^TUBS  AXD  OOTTA0S  GABDBNSR. 
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Poidby  GUiibP  as  ike  prue  Ini  is  attogethar  aileiit  on  the 


J  need  not  ezpJain  that  no  exoeption  is  intended  in  tSiis 
WMDunnnioation  to  the  appoantment  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  the 
▼Blue  of  whose  services  I  am  ftaHjaensihle,  especially  in  eon- 
nection  with  sach  a  Show  as  the  IJriington  one.  Indeed,  iStte 
nihaonfle  of  Hr.  Hewitt  as  Judge  In  an.  eachSntion  on  so  large 
a  scale  would  destroy  confidence  in  its  success. 

1  haTs  onl^r  to  ad^  that  if  liie  thiee  members  of  the  Olab 
aeleeted  for  judges,  of  whom  Mr.  Tndman  speats  as  the 
most  eztensiye  bieedars  and  soooessM  ei^bitozs  in  the 
ItSngdom,  are  stOl  in  the  praotiee  of  ezhilnting,  th^  are 
among  the  most  olnectionable  parties  to  fill  the  office.  In 
proof  of  this  I  need  onfy  instance  the  proceedings  at  the 
fast  fiizmingham  Show,  a  xeeasenoe  of  which  I  shooLd  be 
««7  sorry  to  witness.  In  the  present  state  of  matters  H 
wenU,  perhaps,  he  most  Batisfikefcoiy  to  ezhihifcozs  who  axe 
not  memberp  of  the  QLnb,  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Mm  to  aet  with  Mr.  Hewitt  in  the  IMheoming  Show  rii0^ 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  iSb.e  Hanager,  he  being  a  gentleman 
in  whose  emerienoe  and  honenr  sosh  arhihitaiii  have  the 
fullest  confidence.— An  Ezsmnoa. 


sirccEssFmci  poultet  keeping. 

I  ssE  many  of  your  oarreBpondents  axe  complaining  of 
mart  of  sQooess  in  ^uofcen-cearingthis  snaaon.  I  give  the 
following  as  my  eiperience : — 


&nia]7lMli.~ua^ktehtd 

April     16tb.-  9       „ 

«  Mth.-  9  „ 
_„  24tli.-ll  „ 
aUr         4th.-  ft       ., 

,.         Mfch.-  9        • 


COCHZK. 


June 
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7th.-9  Hatehed. 

14Ui.— 6       M      ....... 


1ft 


.   TBaared. 

•        If 
9  Bmred. 

If    » 


!rhe  first  have  been  laying  iar  jnst  a  montii.  The  seeond 
andtfaizd  average  4  lbs.  8obs.  each.  Perhaps  yon  will  tell 
me  if  that  is  not  an  excellent  weight.    [Certainly.] 

X  foed  my  adult  fowls  early  in  we  morning  (at  wb  season 
BajmL)  on  wheat,  and  twice  afterwards  on  a  miztnreof  1  cwt. 
eaatse  oatmeal,  2  boshek  of  bsan,  and  1  sack  of  fine  badey- 
meal,  and  find  them  thrive  and  lay  gloriondy.  They  have 
iOm  letiaee  ad  UbUmm,^A   Oonxmr  Ponmnr-nBaa. 


THE  POULTRY  AT  LTBTTON  PAH£. 

ma^  be  some  aanoBg  yonr  readera  who  ace  not 
few  WDBis  fiOfnoBming  Idnton  and  ite 


IMlhend  inhabitante. 
"To  begin.    Tlw  park  stands  «  a  long  faiM  side,  the  lower 
Bsnig  mtoihe  valley,  whilst  the  npper  secedes 
>  the  plataan  to  the  nsrth.     Soon  after  entering  -Oe 


iaaiM! 


a  eonlbsed  crowing---from  what  qosBter  it  is  not  easr 
>  aU'lkeunpentheeaa^aadoneartmgtheeyearoand 
shepherd-looking  hnts  are  seen  at  long  distances 
B«t  before  pcoeeedsag  ftcrtiifir  we  most  make  the 
itenoe  of  John  Martin,  a  taaifcimi  man  with  an  honest 
fiHSe,  a  cmt  soamer,  and  a  hoose  and  salary  tfie  envy  of 
nHtheemstesaroand.  He  is  the  f^nardiaii^f  Lady  Helmes- 
Anle's  fluneas  bhds,  and  of  has  own  oonnaels  too;  Ibr  if 
wrinkles  these  be  in  eiliiinti&g;  yon  might  as  well  sjfcteaqit 
fta«Ktraot  tfasmfipsm  him  as  information  from  John  Soott's 
aonAdential  lad  Hhe  night  before  the  Derby. 

I^tnswalkxoond  with  him,  and  a  hmgwaBc  it  is;  for 
Asnt  twenty  bottomless  hats,  moveable  «n  voUem,  are 
floattered  about  the  park  near  a  few  trees,  the  ooaer  of  a 
oovfliE,  er  any  each  s%ht  sheUwr,  and  each  eontams  its  in- 
dBpendevt  colonir.  iMsemaybe  seen  a  seore  of  lean-looking 
Spaniards  foraging  about;  there  a  detachment  ef  partly 
Dorkinffs ;  whilst  high  up  on  the  bleak  and  windy  hfll  top 
Uto  a  large  fomily  of  Pencilled  Hamburghs,  clean  active 
iM^»  wild  as  hasrks,  reqoiiteg  all  the  Uandkhmeonts  of 
keeper^  vrne  and  a  liberal  distrihatiaii  of  oom  to ' 


indnoe  them  to  afipDoaoh  the  unwelcome  stranger.  Kearer 
home  some  more  Jiambarghs  xeBide«  and  a  ww  matocnA 
Cochins — ^flufi^  tame  domertio  GBeatnres,  willing  to  make 
any  one's  aoquaiintanfleb  Asd  yatrtW  for  the  amallest  aaa- 
teflbotion. 

But  where  are  the  x>oaltiy-house8,  where  her  lad^fsh^Ts 
pampered  bipeds  spend  then:  lives  in  idleness  and Inzniyf 
Where  are  tne  prize  birds ?  "AH  about.  He  took  fhst  at 
Islington,  Bumingham,  Manchester.  His  brother  chokad 
hisself  hMt  week  after  I  had  zeAised  thirty-five  sensaaaigiui 
for  him  the  week  before  that.  He's  wor&  forfcv,"  repnet 
Martin,  pointing  to  a  monstrous  cockerel  with  a  briaa^ 
soratched  comb  and  disordered  phmiage.  True  it  was  fhKO 
ronningwild.  One  feed  a-day,  piokia|^  up  a  preeadooi  ck- 
iatence  on  grass  and  insects^rooerting  m  the  trees  or  In  thflir 
little  dran^xty  huts,  with  less  ease  tSma.  the  vilest  baadoor, 
during  the  coldest  nights  of  winter,  live  and  thrive  the 
Linton  poullxy.  Notlung  can  look  simpler  than  the  pro* 
cess.  The  least  possible  deviatian  fipom  a  steto  ef  natnre 
appears  to  a  tyro  "the  sole  secret  of  suoeess. 

Nor  is  there  much  stress  laid  l^K>n breeding ^mn  ^eqp  " 
birds.  Out  of  hundreds  the  trios  are  select^  on  which  It 
is  shrewdly  surmised  the  e^Mrieneed  eyes  of  Messrs.  HewitiL 
Baily,  and  Co.  will  most  love  to  dwdl,  said  on  them  a  brief 
season  of  care  is  bestowed,  under  which  the  rongh-and«eadY 
customers  of  the  park  and  rtuwbibey  inmrsfve  into  thesflaer 
and  ponderous  champions  we  have  so  men  seen,  mt 
ingmthehoaref  trial  the  honoor  of  the  county  of  ] 
A  PuiJ«nT. 


EIPON  Am  CLAEO  AGBICULTUBAL  SOdETTS 
POULTEY  SHOW. 
Thb  fourth  annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 

Eipon,  July  5tii.    Oosoparedwith  last  year*  it  eo^bited  a 

decided  superiority  in  regard  to  quality. 
GAKs.~Fixst,  C  W.  BriCTlej.  nddtatoo,  HanchMter.     Sceond,  Mia  S« 

BflldOB.  Blagtoy. 
apAxmL-nnt,  MIM  S.  Bddoa.  ikMaA.  W.  XUiot.  TUnlu  ^^ 
J>oBxuia.-Flxib,  J.  Wliits.  NorOiaUertim.    Beoond,  Wm  E.  Vtfteu 
PoLAVD.— nnt.  T.  Hengh,  Bedal«.    Seeoad,  MiM  £.  Bddon. 
OoeHBi.aaiiiA.-llMt.J.IMl.TMiife.   flwond,  C.  W.  ■rtekgr.       ^    , 
MAmamn  (iM«Mu«plMi«lodj.~-Flri^  JUm  £.  Baldoa.     Seaoa^  JL 

SUXBVBOK  (mT«:-vsaiM}'~''hlt,  Ifba  X.  Brtdoa.    Seaoad,  0.  OoW- 

Beoond,  V.Sk 
BlRi»~^addnhkiood).--nBik.  MiM  E.  BeUon.    aaeond,  B.  Whm, 


Bantams  CBnTer.lAeed).~nnt,  C.  W.  Briertey.  Second,  llta  B.  1 
BAira^MB  (G«iie).— nrit,  J.  W»i«.  Leedi.    Seeoad,  MIm  B.  Beliia. 
BitHTiOD  (Aar  oiker  ^fsrletrJ.-nBia.  MiM  E.  BsMon.    fleeond,  J.  'W 
TnuBRS^Fint  C.  W.  ISaAnkj.   Seoond,  J.  GreaTee,  GlotherlLoline. 
Dooxs  (AylMbiiry).— Flnt,  MiM  X.  BSLcUm.    Becond,  J.  O.  WOau^Tj^ 

DuoKf  (Ronen).— Prise,  MIm  E.Beldon.  ^        .  ^_ 

DiMKi  or  AST  Bam  ok  GBoee.-flMt.  a  V.  Biiedflr.    flOMB^,  fliSI 

BxTmA  ftrooa.— Priro,  X  Wfctto,  KorthaUorton,  ^    _, 

^MmKs^--Cmrisr»  (Aajr  ooioiir)^PiiM.  MIm  S.  Bddoa.  TMfm 
(▲]noBd)^-Piiie,  MiM  £.  BeldMi.  JtanUm  lAnj  other  ▼wietj)^-^^ 
MlM  £.  Boldon.  JFWitfrt.-. Prise,  MiM  E.  Beldon.  Bimte.-Prise,  JC 
WWe.  JteoMtt—PtiM,  MiM  B.  Bddon.  Anteib.— Pfiae,  E.  H.  WSBiliai 
teif.-P«lse,  V.  BoghM.  &Mdf.  TVM^fMfm.-Pfiae,  MiM  E  Baidab 
«0f4t.-Pdae,]fiME.Btld0n.  ArMf.— Prise,  MIn  X.  Beldon.  Vmu^r- 
Prise.  MiM  E.  Beldon.  2>nM00R«.— Pdse,  O.  Badler.  Boronsbriico.  MM 
or  ^flar^.-Prise,  MIm  E.  Beldon.  Ardhmng€U,-^ThK%  MIm  S.  addoB. 
Any  Nsw  or  JHtttmt  ToHi^.-^Frise.  MiM  S.  Btfdoa. 

Judges  of  F^rallsy:— -Ur.  fi.  a  Masen,  i>rigliingtaa» 
Leeds ;  Kr.  M.  Hunter,  Oveenhsssaaerton,  Teobk. 

[We  think  this  should  be  &tniguished  in  the  fleeie^B 
Annals  as  "EmUy  Beldon's  Year.*'] 


▲lxxaiidba  Pjlbe  Show  ojt  Potjxtbx,  &c.— The  entdes 
for  this  Show,  we  are  informed.  wiU  not  cloee  unlfl  Batcov 
di^,  Ju]^  23rd,  instead  of  the  16th. 


iMPOBTATioir  or  Eoos. — It  is  a  stsrtling  fiu)t>  that  in  finiB- 
teen  years  the  impertation  of  eggs  ii^  this  oonntiy  has 
increased  more  than  one  hnndrwl  and  nzty-nine  willinnfc 
In  1849  there  were  imported  97,745,649,  esid  in  188B, 
aB6JB2Sifi90»  Thewh(Qlsa8lepiiceinFraBoeis6s.£artendQBeD. 
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SJNTAITH  AGEICULTDEAL  SOCIETY'S  POULTEY 
SHOW. 

Ths  tenth  azmTial  Exhibition  of  the  abore  Sodetj  was  held 
on  Jvlj  7th«  in  the  spooioas  and  beaatifiil  grounds  <tf  Mrs. 
Shearbnm. 

The  following  were  the  prizes  awarded : — 

Bpamuh.— First,  W.  Caanftn,  Bradford.  SeooBd,  W.  HovMflUui,  Tad* 
eafftv.    CAieifcffM.xPriie,  F.  Powell,  Knaresboroiifli. 

DouuMoa.— First,  T.  E.  KelU  Wetherby.  Seoood,  T.  B.  Inland,  Tad- 
eaater.    CMotant.— Prisa,  T.  B.  Kell. 

Coohih-Cbima.— First,  W.  Caanan.  Second,  R.  Dewea,  Knareaboroogh. 
ChiektHi.—  Prtaa,  R.  Dewea. 

Malay.— Priae,  0.  A.  Toong,  Driffield.    CfticJwfM.— Priie,  O.  A«  Toonir- 

Qaxb  Oook.— First,  R.  Bickers,  Beverler-  Seoond,  T.  B.  Ireland.  Oame 
JTsiM.— Firat,  J.  Harriaon,  Holbeek.  Second,  T.  B.  Ireland.  Oamt 
Chieksnt.-^Tiiwe,  J.  Barker,  Jun.,  Dannington. 

pHBAaANTa  (Golden).— First  and  Second,  W.  Caanan.  CMeftant.—Pxiae^ 
C.  Snowdon,  Toekwitb. 

PSBASAnrs  (SUrer).— Firat  and  Second,  W.  Cannan.  CM«ifc«fM.— Prise, 
W.  Caanan. 

HAMBuaona  (Golden-pencilled).— FIrat  and  Soeond,  W.  Gannaa. 

HAMBUBona  (Silver-pendUed).— First  and  Second,  W.  Cannan. 

CHiTTBrBAT  OB  GoBaiCAN.— Prlse,  W.  Gaonan. 

PoLABoa  ( Any  Taxiety,  with  or  witbont  mffs)  .—First,  W.  Gannan.  Second, 
O.  A.  Tounf  . 

Abt  Bbbbd  OB  Gaoea.- First,  F.  PoweU.  Second,  H.  Lney,  Hebden 
Bridge.    CMeikeiM.- Priae,  Mrs.  Moore,  Boston  Spa. 

BANTAMa.— First,  T.  E.  Sell,  Wetberby.  Second,  Tbe  Rigbt  Hon.  Lady 
Londesborongb. 

Goox  (Any  Breed  or  CroeB).'-Prise,  W.  Gannan. 

Hbms  (Any  Breed  or  Groaa].— Prise,  T.  E.  KeU. 

GsiaB.— First,  G.  A.  Yonng.    Second,  W.  K.  Qoodbarne,  Tadcaster. 

Ducks  (Any  Breed  except  Aylesbury).— First,  0.  A.  Toong.    Second, 

Atlbsbvbt.- First.  W.  Gannan.    Second,  O.  A.  Yonng. 
TvBKBya.-FIrat,  W.  Gannan.    Second,  Mice  Walton,  North  Milford. 
GuiNBA  FowiA— Priae,  O.  A.  Young. 

J.  Bichardson,  Esq.,  of  Thome,  officiated  as  Judge. 


BELFAST  POULTEY  EXHIBITION. 

(From  a  Corretpondent,) 

Thb  above  Show  oame  off  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  July, 
and  oar  anticipations  were  follj  realised.  Amateurs  sup- 
ported the  Exhibition  in  eyery  way.  AH  things  were  very 
e(Mnfortable,  dean,  and  pleasant,  there  being  plenty  of  light 
and  sir,  and  the  pens  were  in  a  single  row  almost  throoghoat. 
The  Belfiwb  market  for  batter  and  effgs  is  yeiy  extensive 
and  oovered  in  all  round,  and  not  a  better  place  could  be 
desired  at  this  season  of  the  year.  This  Society'  offer  a  JBIO 
oup  to  be  competed  for  by,  and  awarded  to,  the  exhibitor 
most  sucoessfal  in  gaining  first  prizes  duzinff  three  years. 
Mr.  Beldon  the  great  Yorkshire  exhibitor,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  of 
Dablixi*  were  competitors  for  this;  and  Mr.  Beldon,  who 
took  ten  first  prizes,  won  the  cup ;  Mr.  Boyle  gaining  nine 
prizes.  It  must  have  been  veiy  instructiTe  to  other  eshi- 
hitors  to  see  such  stock  as  shown  here.  Mr.  B.  Pslmer 
Williamsj  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Zurhorst  each  showed  very  credit- 
ably. 

DorkiMg$  were  the  first  on  the  list.  There  were  eighteen 
pens  and  all  very  pretty.  Dockings  were  not  good  on  the 
whole.  The  prize  Spemuih  were  &r  a-head  of  all  others. 
CocAmis  were  strong,  and  if  we  may  speak  our  minds  it  was 
tiie  only  class  in  the  Show  in  whidh  a  fiuilt  could  be  found 
IB  the  judgment.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
aecond  prize  should  have  been  fint,  and  a  splendid  pen  of 
YThites  second.  A  pen  made  up  of  Partridge  and  Grouse 
U>€k  first ;  the  Yorkshire  Judge  had  to*give  way  to  the  &ulty 
pen.  Brajynot  were  very  beautiful  and  formed  a  strong  and 
attractive  dass.  It  is  another  of  the  curiosities  of  poultry 
aad  poultry  showing  that  the  Hambwrgha  are  never  ffood 
alike.  As  they  were  here,  Mr.  Beldon  took  the  lead  in  aU  the 
classes;  the  Judges  all  agreed  that  there  was  not  another 
pen  in  the  Show,  except  the  second-class  Golden-pencilled, 
worthy  of  a  second  prize,  but  the  Committee  ordered  all 
prizes  to  be  awarded.  Oame  were  very  poor  except  the  flxst- 
prize  Black  Beds.  PoLandi  were  strong  out  very  poor  except 
the  first-prize  pens.  Bamiams  were  very  tNDor.  Than  the 
Twrkeyt,  Oee$e,  and  Duekt  shown  by  Mr.  Boyle  we  do  not 
expect  to  meet  better.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  prize  list,  he 
took  ah  the  first  prizes. 

DoBXiHn.-Firat  and  Tblrd,  Gol.  Lealit,  M.P^  Gaatle  LeaUe,  OlaaaUmsb. 
flecnad,  R.  P.  VUttame,  OlaaUnn.  FUrrlew,  Ga  DvUin.  CftictaM.— Fbrat 
and  Seeowl,  R.  P.  WiUiams,  GlasUnn,  FalrriAw.    Tbird,  Gol.  LesUe,  M.P. 

SpansB.- First,  H.  Beldon,  Qilstead,  Blngley,  Yorkshire.  Second,  G. 
Martin,  OknTlmr,  Bsllbat.    Third,  R.  W.  B<^  Boasmonnf,  Dwidrain, 


Go.  Dublin.  Gomnendad,  R.  P.  Wmiams.  (»<flikwM.-Flrat  and  Second, 
R.  W.  Boyle,  Roanonnt,  l>nndnnn.  Tbird,  G.  E.  M'dintock.  HIUmoubW 
Raadalatown, 

GooHiii-CxiHA.-Flrrt,  F.  H.  Lewis,  NetUefldd,  BeirasL  SMond.  H. 
Beldbn.  Third,  F.  W.  Zurhorft,  BeWllto.  Donnybrook,  Dublin.  Kgblr 
GomBMUded,  F.  Langtry,  MalalMe ;  F.  W.  Zarborat.  »  «,  .,  ^  _ 

BBAHM4  PooTaa.-Flrst  and  Second.  R.  W.  Boyle.  Third,  F.  W.  ZuborsL 

Scotch  QuBTa.— Priae,  G.  Martin,  Qleaview,  Belikat. 

HAMBUBov(SUTer.si«ngled}.-First,  H.  B«ldon.  Second.  R.  P.  WflUaas. 
Tbird,  F.  H.  Lewie.  .       ,  .w.  * 

HAMBOBea  (SUTff-peneiUed).— Firat,  a  Beldon.     Saoond  and  Third, 

F.  H.  Lewie. 

HAMBUBaw  (Golden-spangled.).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  Meat- 
gomery,  WoUhllU  Belfaat.    Third,  O.  Martin,  GleuTlew,  Belfisat. 

OanvBoB  (Golden-penellled).-Fiiflt,  H.  Beldon.  SMond,  R.  W.  Beyle. 
Third,  F.  H.  Lewis. 

Gamb.- First,  G.  Langtiy  (Black  Reda).  Second  and  Third,  F.  H.  Lewis 
(Black  (Same). 

Bamtajcs  (Game).— First  and  Second,  F.  H.  Lewie.  Gonunended,  F.  H. 
I^wls. 

BAHTAva'C Any  other  Breed).-Flrat,  R.  NiTcn,  inn..  Chrome  Hill,  Uitan 
(Sebright  Banums).    8eeond,:J.  Wllaon,  Gferrickfergua  (Sebright  Bantams). 

SINGLE  GOGKS.  ^  ,  ,^, 

Dobxibo.— First,  F.  H.  Lewis,  Nettlefleld,  Bellbet.    Beoond.  GoL  LedW 

M.P.,  Ceatle  Leelie,  Glaaslough.    Gonunended,  Lord  Lnrgan,  Brownlongb 

HoBse,  Lurgan. 
SiPABisn  ( Blaek).-FlrBt,  H.  Beldon,  OUetcad,  Bingley,  Toikshira.  Second, 

G.  E.  M'Glintock,  Mlhnoant,  Randalatown. 

DoBUBo.-Flrat,  GoL  Leslie,  M.P.,  GaaUe  Leelie,  Glaaelough.  Seeon^ 
R.  W.  Boyle,  Bosemonnt,  Dundnun,  Go.  DubUn.  Highly  Coauneaded, 
O.  Langtry.  Montague  Honae,  Malahlde.  Commended,  F.  H.  Lewie,  Nsttie- 
fldd,  BeUhat.  . 

SPABian  (BlaekX-Fliat,  H.  BeldoD,  Gilstead,  Btaigley,  Yoifcahira.  Seoond, 
E.  M*CllBtock,  Mlttmount,  Randalatown.  ^      ^  ^^,, 

CocHtB^niiiA.— Firsti  F.  W.  Zorhorst.  BelTllle,  Donnybrook,  Dnblin. 
Second,  F.  H.  Lewis. 

Bmabma  Pootba.— First,  R.  W.  Boyle.    Second,  F.  H.  LtwU. 

FGWL  WITH  CRESTS.  _  ,      . 

POLABB  (Whtte-eruafeed  Bhusk).-First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  F.  H.  Uwis. 
Third,  G.  Martin,  OleuTiew.  Belfaat  ^      ^  ^^ 

PoLABD(SUrerHsreatedSpangled).-FiTat,H.  Beldon.  Seoond  and  Third, 
F.H.  Lewie.  -        ^  ^j 

PoLABu  (Giddea-eteeted  Spangled)  .-First,  H.  Beldon.  8««»^  <2* 
Third,  F.  tt  Lewla.  Highly  Commended,  R.  P.  WiUiama.  Commended, 
G.  Martin. 

EXTRA  STOCK.  _„  ,,^ 

Babtaxs  (Gold-laced).— Prtse,  R.  NiTcn,  Jun.,  Ghroase  Hill,  Liabum. 

TuBCBTs.— Ftost,  R  W.  Boyle,  Roeessonnt,  Dundmm.  Seoond,  R. 
MehalTy,  ClontenaeaUy,  Kewiownbreda.    (Good).  ,  _       ,_^,^  ^ 

GBBaB.-Firat,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Seoond,  H.  L.  Pmtieei  Oalndoa  (White). 
Third,  R.  W.  Boyta.   (Out  of  feather.) 

Docxa  CAyleebur7).-First,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Second,  R.  P.  inilUma.  JJiia*- 
{M^f. -First,  R.  w:  Boyle.  Second,  R.  P.  WUUama.  Third,  W.  Gharleyr 
Seymour  BQll,  Danmnrry. 

Doosa  (Rooen).-Firet,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Second,  H.  L.  Prmiice,  Oaledon. 
Third,  R.  P.  WiUiams.  Highly  .Commended,  J.  Montgomery,  WolfhaU 
BslfbsL  Commmded,  O.  Martin,  OleuTiew,  Belfast.  DncXetaiM.— Firvt, 
R.  W.  Boyle,  Seoond,  Q.  Martin,  Olenview,  Belftot.  Third,  J.  Wilaw, 
GarricklbrgBa. 

The  followinff  gentlemen  were  the  Jodffes :— Mr.  Joh& 
Crosland,  janLTMr.  Patterson,  and  Mr.  Williams. 


MOETALITY  AMONG  CHICKENS. 

Lin  "A.  K.  C,"  loonsideredmyself  nonomeinponllzy- 
ieazing,  and  like  him  I  have  had  my  disaopointments  and 
▼ezations  in  rearing  chidkens.  Although  1  well  knew  how 
to  rear  them  for  the  table  and  stock,  and  had  learnt  to  my 
cost  that  oTor-feeding  and  filth  were  the  great  and  imme- 
diate plague  to  ponltnr,  yet,  notwithstaaduig  all  my  know- 
ledffe,  bow  puszled  and  Taxed  was  I  with  my  ohick«ns  dying 
in  we  very  same  manner  your  oarrespondent  deecribes  after 
ereiy  stimulant  had  been  offered. 

Without  entering  into  details,  I  concluded  that  the  cola 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  immediately  erected  a  shed 
well  closed  in,  with  a  glass  window,  dose  to  the  groniid, 
looking  south,  and  put  all  the  necessaries  of  chicken  hn 
thereuL  The  fioor  I  spread  with  dean  dry  straw  about  1  foot 
deep,  and  then  placed  my  chickens  in  thiis  shed. 

The  result  was  that  they  nro  up  dwindling,  and  were 
soon  healthy  chickens.  The  dry  straw  and  a  few  grains  ot 
wheat  scattered  throughout  were  the  best  proaervattyoe  to 
chickens  that  hod  come  under  the  notice  of— A  Lakabkbhibb 
Bbb-kbbfbr. 

I  may  also  state  that  I  found  it  easier  to  rear  chiokesisin 
the  early  spring  months  than  in  May,  June,  or  July.  The 
dewy  nkomings  then  proTod  always  IktaL 


Nsw  Varixtibs  or  Fianoiis.— I  am  Teiry  much  obliged  te 
your  Bingley  correspondent  for  his  desoHptioa  of  "Bruna* 
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wiokB"  and  "  Satmettee."  His  opinion  quite  agrees  with 
mine— ^namely,  that  the  Bnmswicks  are  only  one  of  the 
▼arietieB  of  Priest  Pigeons,  and  the  Satinettes  are  a  spangled- 
shonldered  variety  of  Torbits.  I  do  not  know  an^hing  of 
the  green  Pigeons  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  but  no 
doubt  they  are  a  distinct  species  £rom  the  domestic  Pigeon. 
— B.  P.  Bbbnt. 


GOOSE  BEEEDING. 


As  Geese  are  lon^-lived,  so  they  are  long  in  reaching 
matnrity,  not  becoming  good  for  breeding  purposes  before 
they  are  from  three  to  five  years  of  age.  'Ae  third  or  fourth 
year  is  as  early  as  is  desirable  to  mate  Cheese  for  this  pur- 
pose.  Then  having  selected  the  best  of  their  kind,  one  gander 
to  no  more  than  two  Geese  (and  some  males  will  only  mate 
with  one  female),  and  the  gander  not  related  to  the  Geese, 
the  breeder  may  consider  that  he  is  supplied  with  a  good 
breeding  stock  for  at  least  the  next  twenty  years,  or,  as  one 
writer  says,  "for  life." 

In  ooDfirmatiQn  of  this  statement,  Mr.  S.  Jaques,  jun.,  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  wrote,  in  1850,  of  a  Bremen  Gk>08e 
that  his  &ther  imported  in  1821 :  "  She  has  never  £uled  to 
hiy  from  twelve  to  sixteen  eggs  every  year  for  the  last 
twenty-seven  years,  and  has  always  been  an  exoeUent 
breeder  and  nurse,  as  has  all  the  stock  aiid  ofBBpring  con- 
nected with  her.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  weigh  one  of  her 
brood  in  1849,  when  nine  months  old  exactly,  and  his  weieht 
in  feather  sent  up  22  lbs.  in  the  opposite  scale."  The  earner 
the  goslings  are  hatched  in  spring  the  better,  and  there  is 
no  agent  so  good  for  this  purpose  as  the  Goose,  though  the 
I>uck8  do  very  weU.  Hens  appear  to  have  too  dry  a  heat 
ior  the  purpose,  and  though  a  part  of  the  eges  may  hatdi, 
the  goslings  are  not  as  strong  as  those  hatched  by  the  Goose 
or  a  Duck.  For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  hatching, 
like  chickens,  the  young  require  no  feeding.  On  the  second 
day  they  will  begin  to  nibble  a  little  fine  grass,  or  young 
dover,  from  a  fresh  sod  placed  near  the  nest.  Thoy  will 
also  want  a  little  scalded  com  meal  or  oatmeal,  or  a  few 
bread  crumbs,  and  a  shallow  vessel  of  water.  If  the  weather 
is  fine,  it  will  soon  do  to  "  turn  them  out  to  grass,"  but  they 
should  be  housed  every  night  and  during  stormy  weather, 
on  a  dry  floor,  until  several  weeks  old ;  and  the  better  the 
young  are  fed  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  the  larger  and 
better  the  fsJl  goslings.  Wheat  bran  or  the  best  class  of 
'*  shorts  "  mixed  with  boOed  potatoes  makes  a  good  feed  for 
goslings  after  a  few  weeks  old. — (U.S.  AgricuUwral  Report,) 


POULTRY,  PIGEON,  RABBIT,  AND  CANARY 
LORE. 

I  SHOULD  be  very  pleased  if  Poultry,  Pigeon,  Rabbit,  and 
Canary  fanciers  would  follow  the  example  set  in  Thb  Journal 
OF  HoBTicuLTUBs  by  the  bee-keepers,  and  iuterchange  in  its 
pages  their  experiments  and  experiences.  Poultry  lore  seems 
now  reduced  to  an  account  of  the  prize  lists  of  some  of  the 
shows,  or  an  occasional  cry  fit>m  some  despairing  Brahma 
fimcier ;  still  less  is  now  written  on  Pigeons,  while  Rabbits 
and  Canaries  are  quite  forgotten.  I  am  very  desirous  of 
seeing  more  communications  on  these  sulyects,  and  willing 
to  do  what  I  can  in  the  cause. — ^B.  P.  Bmirr. 

.  [Our  wish  is  an  echo  of  Mr.  Brent's.  Our  columns  are 
qpen  to  the  fanciers  of  all  the  pets  enumerated  by  him,  and 
we  wish  that  one  and  all  would  communicate  their  modes  of 
management,  observations  on  their  merits,  diseases,  or  other 
relative  topics. — Editobs.] 


Pbids  IK  Fowls. — ^Fowls  have  plenty  of  vanity  and  pride. 
They  are  very  Rensible  to  admiration  from  man,  and  miss 
aoonstomed  notice.  The  queen  of  the  poultry-yard  must  eat 
first,  iuid  stand  by  the  king  at  feediug  time.  She  resists 
any  invasion  upon  her  rights,  and  will  have  a  precedence  in 
all  things.  Indeed,  precedence  in  the  court-yard  seems  as 
▼alued  as  at  earthly  courts.  Age  and  priori^  of  residence 
in  the  yard,  not  less  than  size  and  strength,  constitute  ri^ht 
to  precedence.  No  dowager  ever  treated  young  chits  of  girls 


more  contemptuously  than  the  senior  hen  treats  her  juniors. 
One  has  heard  of  a  Swiss  cow  which  died  of  vexation  when 
her  bell  was  taken  firom  her.  So  did  a  hen  of  mine,  long 
mistress  of  the  poultry-yard,  die  of  smothered  pride,  when 
a  new  queen-hen,  partner  to  a  new  king  (a  pair  I  bought  at 
a  poultry  show),  came  into  my  enclosure.  The  rival  queens 
eyed  each  other  for  a  moment  steadfastly,  then  rushed  to  the 
combat.  The  new  comer,  though  the  old  hen  foufht  bravely, 
was  the  stronger.  Mrs.  Mercury,  as  we  called  the  old  heu, 
from  the  wing-like  feathering  on  her  legs,  never  attempted 
to  try  her  chance  again,  succumbed  in  a  melancholy  manner, 
and  after  a  few  days'  moping  gave  up  the  ghost. — {All  the 
Tear  Btnmd,) 

[Note  bt  Ed.  C.  F. — ^The  above  is  no  fiction.  We  had  a 
beautifulBantam  cock,  which  died  of  mortified  pride.  A  Black 
Spanish  cook  was  uncooped  in  the  same  yard  in  which  the^ 
Bantam  was  strutting  about,  when  the  latter  attacked  the 
new  comer  with  beak  and  naiL  The  Spaniard  treated  the 
little  fellow  with  cool  contempt,  and  from  that  moment  the 
Bantam  pined,  drooped,  refused  food,  and  at  length  died.] — 
(Canada  Farmer,) 


ANTWERP  PIGEONS. 


In  accordance  with  the  request  of  "  Pabvo"  I  will  endea- 
vour to  describe  the  properties  of  the  various  breeds  of 
Pigeons  known  as  "  Antwerp  Carriers." 

The  inhabitants  of  Belgium  have  long  beey  famous  for 
Pigeon-fiying,  and  consequently  we  find  among  them  several 
very  superior  strains  of  homing  birds.  The  basis  of  these 
breeds,  it  would  appear,  was  a  cross  between  the  Dovehouse 
Pigeons,  or  Rocks,  and  Tumblers.  Such  birds,  known  as 
Yolans  and  Yoyageurs,  are  common  on  the  continent,  and 
axe  esteemed  for  their  high  flying.  Such  Pigeons  having 
strayed  or  been  lost  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  lof^ 
towers  and  steeples  of  the  churches,  &c.,  in  the  larger  towns, 
where  they  have  had  for  ages  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  run  the  gauntlet  against  all  sportsmen  and  birds  of 
prey,  which  are  tolerably  numerous ;  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  remnant  of  such  a  breed  would  be  pre- 
eminent as  homing  birds,  and  such,  I  am  informed,  is  the 
orig^  of  the  real  Antwerp  Carrier  Pigeon.  I  can  only 
describe  the  breed  as  a  small  mealy  Rock,  which  colour 
greatly  predominates  among  the  Dovehouse  Pigeons  there- ' 
abouts. 

The  true  Antwerp  is  in  shape  much  like  a  Rock  or  Dove- 
house Pigeon,  but  rather  slighter  built,  bolting  eye,  and 
clean  sharp-looking  head. 

Many  other  kinds  are  bred ;  for  instance,  about  Li^ge  the 
Owl  form  predominates.  The  Smerles,  as  they  are  there 
called,  are  very  much  like  an  Owl  Pigeon,  their  colours  being 
mealy,  red  or  blue  chequered,  and  sometimes  blue.  This 
breed  is  even  more  widely  diffused  than  the  Antwerp.* 
Their  powers  of  flight  are  extraordinary ;  and,  from  some 
accounts  of  Pigeon-flying,  I  have  computed  that  they  home 
at  the  rate  of  forty-seven  miles  an  hour.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  are  any  very  particular  points  of  outward  appear- 
ance, but  their  homing  fiumlty  is  their  main  recommenda- 
tion. These  Smerles  have  been  crossed  with  the  English . 
Dragoon,  and  have  produced  a  stronger  and  stouter  biro. 

I  have  also  heard  of  Blue  Pigeons,  with  feathered  feet,  of 
excellent  homing  qualities,  brought  from  Antwerp;  and, 
doubtless,  in  a  country  so  famous  for  flying  Pigeon  races, . 
there  are  many  choice  strains  that  are  little  Imown  except  to , 
their  proprietors,  particulars  of  which  I  am  quite  unable  to 
give.— B.  P.  Bbbkt. 


BEES  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 
As  I  some  time  agctroubled  you  with  a  chapter  of  lamen- 
tations, it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  let  you  know  something 
of  my  better  ^uooess.  The  season  in  this  neighbourhood  has 
been  a  most  wretched  one  so  ttLt  as  multiplication  by  natucal 
swarming  is  concerned,  though  a  good  one  for  honey-harvest- 
ing. Few  bee-keepers  have  had  more  than  about  one  swarm' 
from  every  six  hives  which  they  possessed,  and  very  many  have, 
had  none  at  aU.    My  last  autumn  and  winter's  disasters  left 


JOOmriJ^  OF  HOBrnCULTfTEBS  UTD  CCKRAfiB  OABDBmDL 


[  Atfr  11^  liBA. 


IBB  witb  jnst  two  tdvei  in  good  <xmcBtfi(ni--«IFottfs 
IftKt  lutt  liood  tbzee  yean,  and  a  oonmioB  oottage-hiv«  that 
fan  stood  four  yeasa.  I  had  intended  to  get  a  ooiqde  af&et 
flwanna  uttnxidly  from  them,  and  then  to  mate  the  hiter 
awams  if  any,  and  finally  transifar  the  old  atooka  into  har- 
frame  hivea,  aa  I  intend  to  nae  none  otfaen  in  fritiue.  The 
bad  aeaeon  fbr  awanning*  however,  qidte  ftnatesfced  tiiis 
intention.  They  hung  oat  till  I  waa  tired  of  watching  them, 
and  zeaolTed  to  get  artificial  swaima  by  driYingand  tranapos- 
ing.  The  reaitlt  haa  Bxnpaaaed  my  moat  aangoine  eiqpecta- 
tiana,  and  not  only  are  the  driven  swanmi  fint-rate  (of  ooorse 
r  allowed  a  fortniffhf  a  interval  after  driving  the  one  before 
operating  axmilar^  on  the  other),  but  the  atocka  are  also  in 
prime  eondition.  I  onty  regret  that  I  did  not  adopt  this 
OOQZM  a  month  earlier  than  I  did.  4fter  driving' the  ftrat, 
tbe  oid  stock  in  its  transposed  condition  hm^  out  stnmgly 
the  day  afterwards.  Of  coarse,  it  has  ainoe  been  imadonfy  for 
tnBapOBitioa. 

Uy  flnend  "E.  B."  verykindfysent  me  a  LigaEirnqveen  a 
short  tine  since,  and  whidi  I  snceessfallyi^aced  at  the  head 
of  a  stock  by  a  process  which  I  have  never  aesB  described, 
and,  therefore,  to  me  anite  original.  The  said  qneen  arrived 
inst  after  driving  ana  transposing  my  two  stocks  s  and  as 
I  was  unwilling  to  interfere  with  either  of  them  or  the 
swarm  so  soon,  if  I  conld  avoid  i^  I  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  bee-keeper  in  the  neighboariiood  Ibr  one  ofhis 
stocks*  which  had  been  hanging  oat  for  some  tune.  Having 
a  bar-hive  untenanted  that  was  two-thirds  filled  with  healthy 
oonb  and  a  considerable  quantily  of  honey,  I  transposed 
it  with  the  stock  at  about  11  ▲.x.  when  fully  at  work.  The 
ratoxBing  bees  of  couxse  entered  i^  and  a  state  of  great  ez- 
citeraent  natarally  ensoed.  In  an  hour  I  pUced  a  box  over 
^  top.  containing  the  Tiignrian  queen  and  about  a  couple 
cc  doaen  of  her  satoeets,  the  box  having  a  moveable  top  of 
glaas,  and  a  moveable  bottom  of  perforated  zinc  The  excite- 
ment alightly  abated  on  this  bemg  done,  and  I  left  her  so 
till  8  P.1I.,  when  I  took  her  own  sul^ects  away,  and  then 
alknrod  one  bee  to  enter  from  below.  Perceiving  that  it 
behated  most  affectionately  to  her  (if  it  had  not,  its  death 
winant  had  been  sealed  instanter),  I  admitted  a  few  more, 
one  at  a  time;  and  finding  that  th^  all  appeared  doubly 
atfEwtkmate,  at  hist  I  withdrew  the  sHde  together,  aod 
aUoved  them  all  to  descend.  Work  recommenced  vigorously 
at  oooe,  and  plenty  of  bees  from  the  old  stock  joined  them 
during  the  suoceedinf  two  days,  and  the  result  is  a  fine 
flwarm  headed  by  a  lagurian  queen. 

Thflreis  an  old  prpverb  that  "It  never  rains  but  it  pours;" 
fei;  on  the  veiy  day  that  this  queen  arrived,  a  beautiful 
Idgunan  swarm,  with  queen  bom  in  Italy,  arrived  through 
the  kindness  of  a  rekitive  who  is,  however,  not  himself  a 
mofcical  apiarian.  It  was  on  arrival  tran£arred  into  a  bar- 
frame  hive  and  is  doing  remarkably  well;  so  you  see  that 
being  quite  free  again  firom  foul  brood  I  am  once  more  in  a 
fiurooiable  condition.-^.  F.  B.,  8p«mng. 


carry  my  afto-ewanss  to  ike  conrtiy,  where  they  wiH 
be  a  iwsoMdble  distance  from  bla6ks_A  SnwAmos 
AruaoAM. 

[The  old  stock  should  of  coozse,  accompany  the  after- 
swarms  in  their  country  excursion;  nor  should  the  first 
swarm  be  left  behind  if  it  contain  drones,  as  is  probably  the 
case.]  "^ 


HXTRA.OSDINABY  XJGUEIAN  SWAEMS. 
I WONDXB  whether  I  shaQ  astonish  you  as  I  have  done  all 
aboat  here  when  I  teU  you  that  the  eight-pound  swarm  of 
nunc  in  May  (Ligurian),  cast  again  for  the  third  time  on 
Wednesday,  July  6.  On  the  previous  Sotaidi^  the  bees 
new  out  as  though  swarming,  and  on  examinati<m  I  fimnd  a 
dead  queen;  yet  on  Wednesday  they  swarmed  in  spite  of  a 
super*  The  grandmother  on  examination  proring  to  have 
no  queen,  I  have  joined  this  one  to  her,  otherwise  I  shoald 
have  liked  to  have  kept  for  a  curiosity  a  third  virgin  swarm. 

•^A  NOBTHUKBEBLAin)  BSS-KBXFXB. 

[The  fecundiiy  of  this  monster  Ligurian  swarm  has  evi- 
dently been  quite  on  a  par  with  its  unprecedented  magni- 
tade.j 


Ooomro  Mm^tb.— £v«y  wife  and  motiier  owes  it  to  her- 
self her  husband,  and  her  children*  as  wdl  as  to  society  at 
lam,  to  prevent  waste  in  every  department  of  the  hooae* 
bdd,  whether  provisions  are  cheap  or  dear,  whether  the 
husband  is  rich  or  poor:  for  waste  is  a  crime  against 
hxoianily,  an  insuU  to  the  bousteens  Hand  which  ''giveth 
us  all  tbanga,  riches  to  esQoy."  On  the  other  hand,  a  tnw 
eoonomy  is  one  (tf  the  wisest,  the  best,  and  mmw^KUr^g  of 
domestic  virtues.  A  hundred  carefol  experiments  were 
made  in  England  in  reference  to  roasting  and  boiling  meatr 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  respective  losses.  Boasted  <^ckena 
lost  16  per  cent ;  beef  ribs  and  svlcins,  19  per  cent ;  geese, 
19  per  cent.;  boiled  mutton  legs.  10  per  cent. ;  boiled  be< 
15  per  oent. ;  boiled  shoulder  of  BMitt<A,  28  per  cent. ;  ton- 
keys  lost  20  per  oenk ;  mutton  legs  and  shoolders,  24  psr 
cent. ;  duckst  27  per  cent  Boiling  beef  saves  moce  ^1*—? 
4  per  cent,  over  roasting.  If  alegof  muttcm  iaboilsditloses 

10  per  cent.;  if  roasted,  26  per  cent,  f  "  The  fatter  meat  is,, 
the  greater  the  losa;  it  should  be  moderately  fat,  to  nia.keit 
tender;  bat  there  is  an  unprofitable  frtoess.  Eleven  pounds 
of  roast  beef  rib  loee  2  lbs.  and  the  bones  1  lb.,  so  tbat  of 

11  lbs.  bought  only  7  lbs.  come  to  the  table.  Hence  if  roMt  rib- 
pieces  cost  in  New  Toric,  in  April,  1864,  20  cents  a-poond  at 
the  botcher's  stall,  it  is  m<»e  thanai  cents  a-pound  on  the 
dinner^table.  It  is  philosophioafly  true  that  1  lb.  of  dear 
roast  beef  is  more  oonoentrated  than  1  lb.  of  boiled  beef,  hav 
less  water  in  it^  and  henoe  may  contain  more  nouriafament; 
but  the  more  concentrated  food  is,  the  more  unwholesome  it 
IS,  not  only  becanse  it  requirea  a  greater  digestive  power  t<^ 
convert  it  into  pure  blood,  but  tie  sense  of  sufficiency  at 
meals  is  induced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  bulk  e£ 
what  is  taken,  and  if  we  eat  concentrated  food  until  there  is 
bulk  enough  to  remove  the  feeling  of  hunger,  thwe  is  so 
much  nutriment  in  it  that  nature  can't  extract  it  all  in  ik 
perfect  manner ;  henoe  there  is  not  only  too  much  nutriment* 
for  the  wants  of  the  system,  but  all  of  it  is  imperfectly  ine* 
pared  and  we  reaUy  ^t  lees  of  the  strongth  and  less  pore 
blood  out  of  it^  than  if  much  less  had  been  eaten,  or  it  ^ivl 
been  taken  in  a  more  bulky,  or,  if  you  please,  in  a  more 
watery  condition.  This  is  the  reason  why  dyspeptios  and 
others  eat  a  j[reat  deal,  but  they  do  not  get  strong.  But  if 
there  is  too  much  bulk,  there  is  not  enough  nutriment 
although  a  great  deal  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  Porter 
and  beer,  for  example,  fill  up  the  stomach,  and  seem  to  make 
persons  fleshy,  but  there  is  little  natriment  and  great  bulk  ; 
great  beer-drinkers  are  never  strons:  but  are  puSf . — ^Hairs' 
Jowndl  of  HcoWl)  ^    ^      ^ 


OUR  LETTEB  BOX. 


LIGUEIAN8  IN  AYESHIEE. 
,^^  I^gorian  hive  having  thrown  a  very  fine  swarm  yes- 
terday (10th  July),  a  thing  fiur  beyond  my  expectation  two 
weeks  a^,  I  must  pronounce  lagurians  superior  to  blacks 
m  multipUcation.  1  can  now  see  no  means  of  getting  the 
young  queens  impregnated  with  Ligurian  drones^  but  will 


SynBiomnr  of  imi  LtavBziir  Bn  (A-  X,  C.  Purulev). ^Th]»  nmw 
■pedes  to  oaquMtioiieblj  tu  raperior  in  htmAhj,  good  temper,  and  beemty 
10  cue  oommoii  niTO  bee.  ' 


LxeuBiAV  BnB~A  Window  Atxamy  (Jf.  B.,  JTampton).— Write  to  T. 
Woodtarr,  Eeq.,  Moimt  BedlM,  Exeter.  Bees  will  rVry  probsblr  do  wH 
in  ea  upper  room,  but  we  do  not  think  ifc  possible  to  sTold  Um  oecMlonal 
losfief  swvmelnmisaeiiasttwttioa.  ^, 

MADBr  SwAurs  [B.  P.,  North  Lineolfuhir*), —Tiro  swerms  from  a 
■warm  of  Uie  eorrent  year  an  nnosaal  but  not  nnprecedented. 

•«S"JS?'  ^"^®'!!^  {AComtant  Buhtoriber). ^Biow  a  littie  smoke 
P*2.f!^  ^i^  *^^  aUowing  them  two  or  three  minutes  tc  enable  the  bees 
to  flU  themsjdTee  with  hpney.  la^  one  hire  in  a  pail,  and  sonnonnt  it  with 
the  other,  then  drije  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  hire  into  the  npper  one. 
■ad  the  nnion  wttl  be  eomplete.  This  operation  shoald  be  performed  in  th« 
CMjttn^  and,  if  sdnttly  maaiwed,  need  net  oeoapy  many  minntce. 

TEAMansmnio  Bsm  (A  OmuHuU  ibeilsr).— Althoofth  more  thvi  one 
■wwm  may  goncraUy  be  k>oked  for.  the  mle  is  by  no  means  invariable.  If 
yon  mean  to  break  np  the  stock  it  shoald  be  done  In  the  aatumn  when  the 
honey  hanrMt  Is  over,  and  Utile  breed  ezfsts.  Any  attempt  to  transfer  the 
beeii  to  »  P*7M*s-hiT0  St  ttis  time  would  probably  end  in  their  entiie 
destenetton.    Gomb-bnllding  in  an  upward  direction  Is  not  at  all  unnsunL 

I  JS!S  ^!f?S2'5;;f^**""?  (-Bii««)^Last  year  986,708  owU.  weze 
imported,  and  103,408  evts.  exported. 


9tij9Mm*l 


jovsmjIll  of  HCHmcfrLnmB  am>  xx^mos  oakdbksic. 


WCEKLY   CALEMDAR. 
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Common  8tir  ThifUe  flowert. 

Dwarf  Eldov  flowers. 

SheBp*!  Feaen  Gnat  rip*. 

Fennel  flowen. 

Qlpiey  Wort  flewerii 

10  SvxoAT  AFX»  TanaarT. 

Wormwood  flowers. 


ATonfe  TempesstaM 


Sain  In 
Ust 


Day. 
73.4 
715 
7A0 
75.7 
749 
7C» 
7«.l 


Kiffht 
51.0 
5L< 
51.7 
50.9 
50.8 
50.* 
50l9 


Mean. 
623 
88.1 
68.8 
63.8 
629 
62  8 
68.5 


Days. 
18 
17 
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1« 
16 
14 
17 


m.  h. 
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Teal. 


»11 
212 
318 
214 


Anomobaenrations  taken  near  London  darla«  the  Uat  tiilrtf-Mven  yoara,  tlM  mmn^e  day  temperatare  of  tbe  week  ie  75.r>,  and  Its  lOght 
tevperatnre  81.1*.  The  greatest  heat  was  B2P  on  she  26th,  1862;  and  the  lowest  oold,  86<>,  on  the  1st,  1S62.  The  greatest  fall  ot  rain  was 
1.88  lash. 


A  FEW  SHOW  GOOSEBEEEIES. 

RED  KINDS. 

ONDON,  ndged  by  Mr.  Wilcook,  of 
Acton,  Cheshire,  and  seat  out  hj 
Mr.  John  Banks,  jun.,  at  the  May 
Pole  IfiB,  Acton,  Cheshire,  on  the 
last  Tuesday  in  October,  1831,  is  at 
the  present  time  the  largest 
red  Gooseberry  in  fi;eneral 
cultivation,  and  ha.s  obtained 
a  greater  number  of  first-class 
prizes  than  any  other  kind. 
Mr.  John  Flower,  of  Stoke- 
by-Stone,  Staffordshire,  ex- 
hibited of  this  variety  at 
Lower  Tean,  near  Cheadle, 
Staffordshire,  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1852,  the  largest 
Gooseberry  on  record — ri«., 
37  dwts.  7  grains.  This  va- 
riety grows  in  various  forms. 
The  three-veined  b€Tries,  wiell 
managed,  will  grow  from  1\ 
inch  to  2i  inches  in  length, 
and  from  5  inches  to  5f  in 
eircumf&reince.  The  long  ones 
are  generally  thebest  inform, 
and  are  very  nearly  the  same  in  girth  the  whole  length 
of  the  berry,  tapering  slightly  towards  the  top,  which  is 
rather  flat  and  ridgy,  with  the  seed  veins  lower  than  the 
rest  of  the  surface,  which  gives  the  ridged  shoulders ; 
but  the  ridges  do  not  extend  far  from  the  top,  the  beny 
terminating  with  a  round  prominent  nose.  The  two- 
veined  hemes  are  similar  in  form,  except  that  they  are 
flat-sided  and  oflen  a  little  longer.  The  shorter  ones  are 
often  deficient  of  seed,  more  ridgy,  and  deformed.  In 
colour  London  is  verv  dark  red,  almost  chocolate,  the 
berry  perfectly  smootn ;  flavour  tolerable,  but  not  first- 
clsss.  It  makes  a  spreading  bush ;  the  wood  is  almost 
smooth,  producing  but  few  thorns,  and  does  not  do  well 
until  the  plants  are  strong.  An  uncertain  cropper,  but 
when  caught  sound  will  excel  any  other  kind. 

YouKa  WoNDBBFUL,  or  WoKDEKPUL,  as  now  called, 
was  raised  by  Mr.  James  Sanders,  of  Marson,  Cheshire, 
and  sent  out  by  him  at  the  Crown  Inn,  Peover,  near 
Knutsford,  Cheshire,  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in  October, 
1829.  This  variety  was  the  heaviest  berry  grown  for  the 
following  years^viz.,  in  1832  it  was  equS  with  Lion, 
both  beinff  27  dwts.  13  grains ;  in  1833,  27  dwts.  17  grs. ; 
in  1834,  27  dwts.  8  grs. ;  in  1835,  24  dwts. ;  in  1838, 
30  dwts.  16  grs. ;  in  1841,  32  dwts.  16  grs.  This  variety 
is  similar  in  form  to  London,  but  shorter,  and  eight  or 
ten  days  earlier.  It  colours  better  to  the  top ;  the  skin 
has  a  softer  appearance,  and  is  strewed  witn  brownish 
specks.  The  colour  is  darker  than  that  of  London*  and 
ih6  berry,  not  so  much  ridged,  is  perfectlj  smooth.  Babit 
of  growth  upright,  short-jointed,  with  thidc  shining  leaves 
and  short  prickles.  It  breaks  early  in  spring,  and  is  but 
a  shy  cropper  in  some  districts,  l^svoicr  good. 
Ho,  174.— Vol.  vn.,  Hnr  Simiis. 


CoMPAKioK,  raised  by  Mr.  William  Hopley,  of  Wist- 
aston,  Cheshire,  from  a  Grooseberry  grown  by  Mr.  John 
Bratiterton,  of  the  same  place,  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hop*^ 
ley,  at  the  Eockwood  Inn,  Wistaston,  Cheshire,  on  iittf^ 
last  Monday  in  October,  1829.  This  variety  is  a  general 
favourite,  both  as  a  show  kind  and  for  general  cropping 
purposes.  In  1836  it  was  the  heaviest  Mrry  exhibited  of 
any  colour — ^viz.,  28  dwts.,  and  again  in  1837,  one  of  the 
smallest  seasons  recorded,  it  was  the  heaviest  grown — 
23  dwts.  12  grains.  Since  that  time  London  has  taken, 
the  lead,  except  in  the  years  1838, 1841, 1859,  1862,  and 
1863.  In  1842  Companion  was  31  dwts.  5  grains;  in 
1852  it  was  31  dwts.  11  grains.  It  is  a  bright  light  red, 
veiy  ron^h,  generally  two-veined,  but  plump  in  form,  with, 
one  shoxuder  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  rather  square 
at  the  top,  the  nose  nicely  rounded  to  the  snuff;  flavour 
verv  ^Be  ;  ripens  well  to  the  top,  with  nice  supple  skin  ; 
rather  earlv.  It  makes  a  fine  spreading  bush,  and  is  a 
mofft  proline  bearer,  the  fruit  being  much  the  same  size 
all  over  the  tree. 

That  fine  variety  AntagoniH  is  a  seedling  raised  froni> 
Companion,  and  turns  out  to  be  the  largest  white  berry, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  is  Hkely  to  be  the  largest  of  any 
colour. 

EoABiKO  Lion,  or  Lion,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  raised 
by  Mr.  I^euben  Farrar,  and  sent  out  by  him  at  the  Eagle 
and  Qiild,  Whitefield,  Lancashire,  on  the  third  Satur&y 
in  October,  1818,  and  for  some  years  was  the  heaviest 
berry  grown  of  any  colour.  In  1825,  the  heaviest  berry 
weighed  31  dwts.  16  grains ;  in  1828,  29  dwts. ;  in  1829, 
25  dwts. ;  in  1831,  27  dwts.  6  grains.  It  is  a  very  long, 
berry,  from  1^  to  2  inches  long ;  the  three-veined  ones 
are  finsiy  formed,  but  not  so  ridgy  as  the  London.  The 
two- veined  berries  are  long  and  rounder  than  the  two^ 
veined  Londons.  The  skin  is  hard-looking,  perfectly 
smooth,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  the  veins  of  a  brownish 
hue  ;  the  stalks  are  very  long  and  rather  fine  for  the  size- 
of  the  fruit,  beins  much  smaller  than  the  stalks  of  the- 
London.  It  makes  a  fine-spreading  bush ;  the  wood 
rather  fine,  and  weeping  a  little  towards  the  end  of  the 
shoots;  very  vigorous.    Flavour  not  fine. 

YELLOW  KINDS. 

Lbaobs  was  raised  by  Mr.  William  Piggott,  of  More- 
ton,  Cheshire,  and  sent  out  by  him  at  the  Wolf's  Head, 
Congleton,  Cheshire,  on  the  last  day  of  October,  1826. 
This  is,  in  every  respect,  a  first-class  variety,  and  has 
many  times  been  the  heaviest  yellow  berry  shown  for  the- 
season — viz.,  in  1829  it  weighed  23  dwts.  14  grains  ;  in 
1831,  26  dwts.  17  grs  ;  in  1832,  26  dwts.  9  grs. ;  1835, 
23  dwts.  12  grs. ;  in  1837, 22  dwts. ;  1838, 26  dwts.  5  grs. ; 
in  1841,  27  dwts. ;  in  1842,  25  dwts.  10  grs. ;  in  1843^ 
28  dwts.  14  grs. ;  in  1844,  27  dwts.  21  grs. ;  in  1847, 
27  dwts. ;  in  1856,  24  dwts.  12  grs.  I  have  only  named 
the  weight  for  the  years  it  was  the  heaviest  of  it»  colour. 
There  are  few  that  can  excel  it  at  present.  This  is  a 
plump  well-formed  berry  with  fine  snoulders,  which  are- 
promment.  The  three-veined  berries  are  very  round,  the* 
uetdi  veins  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  surface  ;  the  two- 
tdined  ones  rather  flat-sided,  but  round-off  nicely  to  the- 
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nose.  It  has  a  beautiM  soft-lootinff  skin,  with  a  bloom 
gimilar  to  a  peach ;  colour  doll  muddled  yellow ;  flayour  of 
the  finest  quality.  Makes  a  fine  vigorous  bush,  growth 
upright;  and  a  most  prolific  bearer. 

YiLLOw  Gtnnnnt  was  sent  out  hj  Mr.  Hardoastle  about 
the  year  1821,  and,  I  believe,  it  is  of  Lancashire  origin,  but 
I  am  not  certain  as  to  when  and  where  sent  out.  fi;  is  one 
of  the  best  old  varieties,  and  was  the  heaviest  yellow  berry 
shown  in  the  following  years — ^viz.,  in  1826^  when  it  weighed 
28  dwts.  4  grains;  in  1827,  27  dwts.  1  gr.;  1828,  24  dwts. 
5grs.;  in  1888, 25 dwts. 2 ffrs.;  in  1834, 28 dwts.  11  grs.  The 
berry  is  very  round,  handsomely  formed,  and  covered  with 
strong  rough  spines ;  it  is  one  of  the  roughest  berries  grown. 
In  ooh>ur  it  is  almost  olive  green,  shadM  and  blended  with 
a  yellow  tinge,  the  veins  a  little  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the 
skin.  It  ripens  well,  and  is  of  fine  fiavour.  Habit  of  growth 
strong  and  robust,  making  a  fine  upri£[ht  bosh. 

GoLDBN  SovBBSiaN  was  raised  bylfr.  John  Bratherton, 
of  Wistaston,  Cheshire,  and  sent  out  by  him  on  the  last 
Monday  in  October,  1821,  at  the  Bockwood  Inn,  Wistaston, 
Cheshire.  This  was  a  useM  variety  for  some  years,  but  has 
long  since  been  surpassed  as  a  show  variety.  It  is  of  a 
bright  light  ydlow,  of  medium  length,  ripens  early,  is  a  firee 
bearer,  and  of  good  fiavour. 

GREEN  KINDS. 

BuKPEB  was  raised  by  Mr.  John  Bratherton,  of  Wistaston, 
and  sent  out  by  him  at  the  Bockwood  Inn,  Wistaston,  Che- 
shire, on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October,  1882.  This  variety 
was  shown  as  a  seedling,  and  has  weighed  80  dwts.  18  grains ; 
but  was  soon  eclipsed  by  Thumper,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Bichard 
Byle,  of  Wistaston,  on  the  same  day.  Bumper  is  light 
green,  smooth,  of  medium  length ;  an  early  variety,  ripens 
too  soon  at  the  nose,  and  is  very  sul^ect  to  shanking  in  hot 
weather.  Habit  rather  weak  and  spreading.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  useless. 

Tboitbleb  is  a  long  berry,  tapering  very  much  towards 
the  stidk.  It  is  rough,  and  in  colour  veiy  dark  green. 
Quite  useless  at  the  present  time  for  any  puipose. 

WHITE  KINDS. 

Eaqlx  of  thi  Sttn,  now  called  Eaqls,  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Cook  of  Hatherlow,  and  sent  out  by  him  at  the 
Spread  Eagle,  Hatherlow,  Cheshire,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1823 ;  and  in  1825  it  was  the  heaviest  white  berry  exhibited 
— ^viz.,  28  dwts.  20  groins ;  and  it  weighed  as  follows-^in  1827, 
24  dwts.  18  grains ;  in  1830, 27  dwts.  12  grs.;  in  1881, 25  dwts. 
18  grs.;  in  1838,  23  dwts.  11  grs. ;  in  1884,  25  dwts.  22  grs.; 
in  1835,  21  dwts. ;  in  1840,  24  dwts.  9  grs. ;  in  1844,  26  dwts. 

It  is  one  of  the  longest  berries  grown.  The  three-veined 
berries  are  very  fine  in  form,  long,  smooth,  and  very  round. 
The  two-veined  berries  are  rather  flat,  and  generally  a  little 
tapering  towards  the  stalk,  which  is  rather  long  and  small. 
Colour  yellowish  white.  Makes  a  fine  bush.  Wood  long 
and  rather  fine ;  bears  freely ;  fiavour  tolerable. 

OsTsicH  was  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wistaston  by 
Mr.  James  Billington,  was  sent  out  by  him  on  the  last 
Monday  in  October,  1827,  and  was  the  heaviest  white  berry 
exhibited  in  1829,  21  dwts.  11  grains ;  in  1832,  24  dwts. 
20  grains.  This  variety  is  very  lon^,  rather  fiat  on  the 
side,  and  seeds  badly,  consequently  s^dom  weighs  well  for 
the  size  of  the  fruit.  It  is  a  little  loagh,  colour  yellowish 
white ;  in  habit  it  grows  freely,  makes  a  fine  spreading  bush, 
and  bears  well. 

White  Swan  was  raised  by  Mr.  William  Wood,  and  sent 
out  by  ^^Tn  at  the  Grapes  Inn,  Croston,  near  Chorley,  Lanca- 
shire, on  the  third  Monday  in  October,  1831 ;  and  was  the 
heaviest  white  berry  grown  in  1838 — viz.,  24  dwts.  16  ffrains. 
The  berry  is  of  me<Sum  length,  very  smooth,  of  a  darkish 
white  colour ;  the  veins  very  conspicuous,  being  broad  and 
much  whiter  than  the  rest  of  the  beny.  It  makes  a  fine 
bush,  and  bears  freely. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  very  few  of  the  better 
kinds  of  show  Qooseberries  are  of  Lancashire  origin,  although 
so  often  called  "  Irfmcashire  Show  Gooseberries." — C.  Lxk- 

CBSTKB. 


Council  have  announced  that  on  the  26th  of  August  next, 
the  late  IMnce  Consort's  birthday,  the  public  wiU  be 
admitted  gratuitously  to  the  Society's  Gudens  at  Ken- 
sing^n,  and  that  the  same  tribute  to  his  memory  will  be 
continued  in  after  years. 


OECHABD-HOUSE  PEODUCE— DESTBOTING 
APHIDES. 

From  an  orchard-house,  heated  in  cold  weather,  in  five 
days  last  week  eighty  dozen  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have 
been  gathered  for  market,  besides  many  not  fit,  but  used  at 
home.  18«.  per  dozen  was  the  largest  sum  received  for 
Nectarines  this  season.  There  are  vines  in  this  house,  but 
kept  exposed  until  the  middle  of  April,  the  crop  from  these  is 
veiy  large.  My  gardener  made  ^164  for  his  Grapes  this 
season  from  one  house  110  feet  by  15 ;  the  roots  were  covered 
with  glass  also  to  the  extent  of  5  feet  in  addition  to  the  15. 
He  began  cutting  in  the  middle  of  April,  when  he  sold  the 
Grapes  for  I2s.  per  lb. 

I  find  the  best  remedy  for  aphides  out  of  doors  is  1  lb.  of 
perfectly  dry  Scotch  snuif  and  3  lbs.  of  the  white  silidous 
dust  wluch  can  now  be  obtained  quit«  dry  in  any  quantity 
in  our  lanes ;  beinff  silidous,  every  particle  can  b«  syringed 
off.  A  puff-ball  of  indiarubber  with  a  conical  tube  is  the 
best  thing  for  small  growers  to  apply  this  with;  a  saucer 
being  us€^  for  the  powder,  the  ball  when  empty  and  com- 
pressed will  suck  up  the  powder.  Yesterday,  tne  19th  inst., 
the  whole  atmosphere  in  this  neighbourhood  was  loaded  all 
day  with  green  ny. — ^Axatsus. 


LA  CONSTANTE  STEAWBEBJtY. 
Mat  I  be  allowed  to  recommend  such  of  your  readers  as 
contemplate  making  new  Strawberry-beds  to  try  La  Con- 
stante  ?  I  grow  Filbert  Pine,  British  Queen,  Crimson  Queen, 
Carolina  Superba,  and  many  others,  but  I  do  not  thii^  one 
of  them  is  equal  to  this  vezy  fine  variety.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liarly delicious  aroma  about  it  which  no  other  Strawberry 
possesses,  and  it  is  a  handsome-looking  fruit  and  ripens 
thoroughly  where  British  Queen  will  not. — ^P. 

{]We  quite  ame  with  our  correspondent  in  his  praise  of 
this  most  exceUent  variety.] 


SoYAL  'Horticultural  Socnprr'B  Gabdbx. — ^In  compli- 
ance with  a  wish  expressed  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the 


GI8HUEST  COMPOUND  teesus  AMERICAN 
BLIGHT. 

Wa  have  had  a  veiy  bad  year  for  the  American  blight 
on  our  Apple  trees,  so  much  so  that  we  have  been  applying 
the  Gishurst  with  the  garden  engine,  and  in  doing  so  I 
noticed  a  fact  that  may  interest  you — ^viz.,  that  all  the  trees 
that  had  been  dressed  with  Gtishurst  in  previous  seasons  were 
clean,  or  nearly  so,  while  those  that  for  ten  years  had  never 
been  blighted,  nor  dressed,  were  this  year  covered  as  with 
snow.  The  spread  this  season  is  beyond  anything  I  have 
ever  known;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  a  clean  tree,  but  I 
am  determined,  if  possible,  to  keep  it  down.  My  success 
with  the  Orange  family  has  been  complete.  Thiee  dress- 
ings in  two  weeks  in  the  spring,  with  a  solution  not  stronger 
than  2  oss.  to  the  gallon,  will  carry  the  trees  through  Uie 
summer  clean.  We  do  this  when  the  fruit  is  gather^,  and 
before  the  growth  starts  for  the  following  season,  and  have 
no  further  trouble  with  them. — John  Cabsok,  MeUxmme, 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MELON. 
(ConimtMdyrompa^e  48.) 
Succession.— To  have  a  regular  supply  of  Melons,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  succession  of  beds.  Subjoined  is  a  table 
of  the  principal  oi>erations,  and  the  times  of  their  perform- 
ance, on  a  number  of  beds  and  pits  heated  by  dung  alone, 
whidi  fiimished  a  regrnlar  supply  of  Melons  of  fine  fiavour 
from  May  to  November.  The  time  of  setting  was  -when  the 
fruit  began  to  swell  freely. 
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JOTJSNAL  OF  HOETICULTUEE  AND  COTTAGE  GAEDENKB. 


Sdrt. 
Early  Cantaloupe  ... 


oS0t0ft« 

Febroary  5tli. 


Bid  made, 
March  Srd. 


Orkm  „ February  Mb.  March  Srd. 

Beechwood   March  7th.  April  lat. 

•       t>  ••  •••  ... 

Searlet  Gem March  19th.  Apxil  ShL 

»        ».  ••• 

Coeo«  Nut April  17th.  April  S9th. 

Golden  Perfection  ...  April  17th.  April  26th. 


No.  1.— Three-light  Frame. 

Bed  toiled.        Planted.  Earthed. 

March  14th.      March  18th.     April  17th. 

Jane  2Srd. 

No.  2.— Two-light  Frame. 
March  14ih«     March  Slat.      April  16th. 
July  8th. 

No.  8.— Three-light  Frame. 

April  12th.       April  16th.        May  lOth. 
Aogntt  1st. 

No.  4.~Two-light  Frame. 
April  15th.        April  IBth.       May  10th. 
Aa(put6th. 

No.  5.— Two-light  Frame. 
May  0th.  May  8th.  May  18th. 

No.  6.^Two-light  Frame. 
May  8th.  May  12th.         May  28th. 


JHii<  eet, 
Maylat. 

July  18th. 


MaylSth. 
July  20th. 


June  let 
Angn8tl2th. 


Jane  l<th. 
Angoat  15th. 


JonelSh. 
September  8th. 


Jane  28th. 
Sept.  18th. 


Jaly26th. 
Sept  80th. 


Joly  S8th. 
October  6th. 


No,  out.   No-^FlaniB. 
21         ...        9 
18         ...       — 


14 
15 


Joly  Iflt. 


Jnly  18th. 


Incomparable  (Boa- 
iie»BrT. 


SiTPtlan  ... 
Stoke  Farm  . 
Cabml 


No.  7.— Three-light  Frame. 

April  19th.        Apra29th.       May  6th.  May9fh.  May  18th.         JalyHth. 

No.  8. — ^Three-light  Pit  without  means  of  lining. 
May  1st.  MaylSth.        May 28th.        JoneSth.         Jane 20th.       Jaly  28th. 

No.  9. — ^Three-light  Fit,  with  means  of  lining. 
MayI2th.         Jane  Srd.         Jane20th«        Jane28rd.        Jaly  lit.  AagnttOih. 

No.  10.— Three-light  Pit  with  flue  in  front. 
Mftyl2th.        Jane5lh.         Jnne20th.        Jane  27th.        Ja]yl4Ch.         AogastlOth. 


Aagoat  28rd. 
Sept.  17th. 

Sept  11th. 

Sept.  21et. 

October  4fth. 

October  12th. 
Total 


2S 

11 


18 
11 


8 
7 

29 
20 

27 

16 
241 


4 
4 

9i 

9 

9 

0 
74 


^  The  ahove  table  refers  to  a  place  where  the  supply  of  fresh 
litter  was  equal  to  a  cartload  of  dung  per  day,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  family  great.  For  a  moderate  &mily  three 
frames  or  pits  are  sufficient  to  afford  a  £Eur  amount  of  fruit 
from  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  until  the  middle  of 
October. 

The  following  table  gives  the  dates  of  the  principal  ope- 
rations in  three  such  pits,  with  the  heat  at  1  foot  below 
the  sur&ce,  also  the  day  and  night  temperature  at  yaxious 
stages :— 

First  crop,  also  frimishing  a  second  crop.— Sorts :  Orion, 
Scarlet  Gem,  and  Early  Cantaloupe. 


Sown. 

Bed 
Made. 

Bed 
Soiled. 

Bed 

Planted. 

Bed 
Earthed 

Fruit 
Set. 

Fralt 
Bipe. 

Date  

Feb.  6. 
85«> 
85« 
70«> 

Mar.  5. 

Mar.  15. 
910 

Mar.  21. 

84» 
730 

April  24. 
86" 
81» 
70« 

85» 

650 

Jnipo 

Soil 

Day  temp.... 
Might  teJnp. 

85» 
.67^ 

Second  bed  or  succession. — Sorts :  Bromham  Hall,  Beech- 
wood,  Bousie's  Incomparable. 


Date  . 
SeQhe^" 
Day  temp... 
Might  ' 


Mar.S. 
87* 
850. 
68^ 


Mar.  27. 1  April  141  April  21 
88*  84» 

87» 
710 


i  Mar  17. 

820 
850 
67« 


Jane  20. 

820 
640 


An.  15 
880 
186* 
710 


Last  crop. — Sorts 
Date  ... 
Soil  heat 
Day  temp. 


Egyptian,  Stoke  Farm,  Bzcelsior. 


Might  temp. 


April  6.1  April  361  April  SOiMay  10. 
84* 

870     I 
70*     I 


pril  SOiMay  1< 
970  88' 

860 
...      I     740 


Jane  7. 
840 
850 
67* 


Joly  18. 
81* 
85* 


Sep.  15. 
85* 

6r> 


Supply. — ^A  range  of  pits  of  nine  lights,  divided  into  three 
compartments,  each  11  feet  by  6  feet,  or  separate  frames, 
will  furnish  on  an  average  fifty  fruits  of  good  size  and  flavour, 
some  years  more,  others  less.  Two  fruits  are  sulBcient  for 
a  strong,  healthy  plant  to  bring  to  maturity ;  more  are  had 
at  the  expense  of  size  and  flavour.  Where,  however,  two 
plants  only  are  placed  under  one  light,  three  fruits  may  be 
taken  from  one  plant,  and  where  a  quantily  of  Melons  are 
desired,  size  being  no  object,  more  may,  of  course,  be  left  on 
a  plant.  In  1861, 1  cut  thirty-seven  frnit  from  nine  plants 
in  a  three-light  pit  in  July,  and  ia  September  seventeen 
more,  maJdng  a  total  of  fifty-four,  the  fruit  weighing  ool- 

*  After  the  fralt  waa  eat  the  old  Vinea  were  pnmed  in  to  near  the  root  aa 
the  yoang  ahoota  ipringing  from  the  stem,  or  near  it,  determined.  These 
ahoota  were  enconraged  when  the  froit  approached  ripening,  or  became 
netted.  A  portion  of  the  old  aoQ  waa  remoTed,  and  its  place  sappUed  with 
freah.  Water  waa  lapplied  eopioaaly.  and  a  frvah  lining  of  hot  dang  applied. 
By  theae  means  a  healthy  action  of  the  roota  waa  enooaraged,  and  the  resalt 
waa  a  crop  of  frail  ttttlcb  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  flriU 


lectively  41  lbs. ;  whilst  firom  nine  plants  in  an  actjoinuig 
pit  of  like  dimensions,  seventeen  nruits  were  cut,  which 
weighed  83  lbs.,  or,  on  Uie  average,  double  the  weight  of 
those  produced  by  plants  canying  a  greater  number  offruit. 
Where  the  supply  of  fermenti^  material  is  only  suiflcient 
to  maJce  up  a  bed,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  crop 
of  MeUms' early,  unless  hot  dung  be  in  readiness  to  renew 
the  heat  by  linings ;  then  a  crop  may  be  relied  on.  With 
only  sufficient  dung  to  form  a  bed,  it  is  best  to  defer  making 
it  up  until  the  middle  of  Hay,  so  as  to  have  it  in  proper 
order  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  which  may  be  pro- 
cured of  some  gentleman's  gardener ;  or  a  few  pots  of  the 
desired  kinds  might  be  accommodated  in  a  neighbour's 
frame  to  forward,  and  have  them  ready  to  plant  in  the  bed 
when  it  is  ready  to  receive  them ;  if  not,  a  small  frame  must 
be  placed  on  a  hotbed,  that  the  plants  may  be  forwarded  in  it. 
If  a  Cucumber-frame  at  work  be  at  command,  no  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  raising  plants.  A  bed  made  up  early 
in  Hay,  3  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  a  foot  wider  than  the 
frame,  will  retain  a  moderate  heat  for  about  six  weeks,  by 
which  time  the  heat  of  summer  will  be  almost  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  plants  without  artificial  heat;  but  if  wet, 
dull  weather  set  in,  particularly  at  the  time  when  the 
flowers  are  on  the  p<Mnt  of  setting,  the  short  srass  commg 
from  lawns  after  mowing,  placed  round  the  frame  on  the 
dung,  will  revive  the  hea^  and  materially  aid  the  process  of 
fecundation.  In  didl,  cold  seasons,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  eet  Helens  to  set  llieir  fruit  where  there  is  not  material 
at  hand  for  lining  the  bed;  but  in  the  majority  of  seasons 
fruit  of  moderate  size  and  flavour  may  be  had  by  aiding  the 

giants  at  the  beginning  with  a  littie  warmth,  and  then 
usbanding  the  sxm  heat. 

FsBJOiNTiNa  HATBRiAiiS  FOB  HoTBED.  —  Where  the  in- 
dinatdon  exists  to  have  anything,  means  are  eas  ily  provided^ 
not  that  everything  will  do  for  supplying  heat  to  Helens,  but 
the  most  simple  and  common  materials  of  a  fermenting 
character  may  advantageously  be  employed.  Tree  leaves 
may  be  collected  in  the  autumn  when  dry,  and  kept  ia  any 
out-of-the-way  place,  piled  up  or  dosely  packed  together  so 
as  to  represent  a  stack,  with  a  ridge  roof  thatched  with 
coarse  grass,  reeds,  or  straw,  which  will  throw  oS  much  of 
the  wet,  and  keep  the  leaves  nearly  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  stacked,  until  spring.  Then  by  employing  a  little 
fresh  litter  to  render  the  sides  of  the  bed  flrmer,  moistening 
the  leaves  with  water,  a  good  bed  5  feet  high  in  April,  4  feet 
in  Hay,  may  be  formed,  audit  will  be  less  violent  in  heating 
than  stable-dung,  but  more  lasting.  With  a  supply  of  leaves, 
and  the  mowings  of  lawns,  the  heat  may  be  maintained  by 
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lining  the  bed  as  the  declining  temperature  indicates  thai  • 
Tenewal  is  necessary.  Oak  and  Beech  leayes  are  tts  best 
£Mr  this  purpose. 

There  are,  beside^,  naay  Teg etaUa  suhatances^  tmA  as 
nettles,  thistles,  and  other  refuse  growing  by  hedges*  whieh 
with  the  remains  of  the  flower  garden,  as  Hollyhock  stalks. 
Pea  hanfan,  and  a  host  of  other  things^  cat  into  aix^inch 
lengths,  dried  in  the  automn,  and  kept  over  winter  in  any 
•dry  place,  form  excellent  substitutes  for  stable  Utter  in 
.  spring.  The  above  and  mauT  othar  fermenting  materials 
thoroughly  moistened  by  spnnUing  either  with  water  or 
liquid  manure,  and  formed  into  a  bed  4  feet  high,  wiH  raise 
a  gentle  heat,  especially  if  some  green  yegetable  asatter, 
such  as  nettles,  short  grass  from  lawns,  and  weeds  of  all 
kinds,  be  mixed  in  to  hasten  fermentation.  With  aplentiliil 
supply  of  such  materials,  which  can  be  had  in  any  country 
pliL&B  for  the  trouble  of  collecting,  there  is  no  difBculty  in 
growing  Melons  of  good  size  and  flavour.  Any  defioimqr 
in  the  heat  of  the  bed  afterwards  can  be  rectified  by  col- 
lecting a  ftirther  supply  of  materials  in  a  green  state;  Imt 
for  maintaining  the  heat  nothing  is  better  than  the  short 
grass  furnished  by  the  mowing  of  lawns. 

Other  substitutes  for  staUe  litter  are  fouid  im  evfcton 
waste,  the  refuse  of  wool  eonunonly  called  willey-dust^  flax 
refuse,  and  spent  hops.  All  these  are  first-class  materials 
for  flirmshing  bottom  heat  and  maintaining  a  suitable  tem- 
perature for  the  growth  of  the  Melon.  A  bed  2  feet  in 
thickness  of  cotton  and  wool  waste  or  sf  hops«  sad  8  feet 
of  flax  refuse,  is  equal  in  heating  properties  to  a  bed  of 
dnng  4  feet  thick.  They  require  to  oe  moistened  with 
water,  but  not  so  much  as  dung.  If  made  very  wet  the 
cotton  and  wool  waste  wiH  not  heat  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  the 
hflat  will  be  violent  and  soon  over :  just  moistened  is  Hkm 
ffoper  oondifcion.  Hope  need  no  watering;  flax  refoseaboBt 
tiie  same  as  stable  litter,  but  if  anything  rather  less.  All, 
r  having  been  employed  for  growing  Melons,  am  exost- 


fksoNOKiBmo  Hniff . — ^If  the  means  at  oommaBd  are  Usuted 
to  the  making-up  of  a  bed ;  or  if  the  Melons  are  grown  m 
fits  without  limngs,  it  beoomea  imperative  to  coUeet  as 
nmch  of  the  sun's  heat  as  possible.  Tlus  is  efliBoted  by 
giving  what  air  is  necessary  to  cause  a  change  of  atmo^here 
<esrly  in  tiie  day;  when  the  thermometer  reaches  80^  wfaioh 
it  will  do  in  May  and  fakter  in  the  season  by  8  or  9  i..m., 
open  the  lights  by  tQting  them  at  the  back.  Giving  ear  by 
poshing  down  the  lights  only  causes  a  current  of  cold  air  to 
znah  in  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  frame  and  out  at  the  back, 
iriiich  is  ii^nrions.  Air  being  admitted  early,  it  should  be 
afant  out  early.  Presuming  that  there  is  no  heat  in  the 
bed  calculated  to  raise  the  temperature  more  than  5*  or 
none  at  all,  the  frame  or  lights  may  be  shut  up  by  2  p.k.  in 
Hay,  3  p.k.  in  June  and  July,  2  p.m.  in  August,  and  1  p.m. 
in  September.  Any  watering  that  may  be  required  should 
he  done  before  the  frame  is  dosed,  a  gentle  bedewing  over- 
liead  at  the  time  of  shutting  up  being  of  great  benefit  to 
the  plants,  and  a  great  annoyance  to  the  red  spider.  Though 
these  hours  of  shutting  up  will  prove  generally  applicable, 
yet,  as  all  days  are  not  equally  sunny,  a  good  deal  must  be 
lelt  to  discretion.  If,  after  dosing,  the  sun's  rays  do  not 
aaise  the  temperature  above  W  or  95^  no  harm  wiH  ensoe ; 
imt  if  the  heat  rise  above  90*^  it  must  be  reduced  by  admit- 
tmg  a  little  air.  The  frame  may  at  any  time  be  shut  up 
with,  a  temperature  oi  90"*  if  there  is  no  likelihood  of  great 
.  sun  heat  afterwards,  but  always  before  the  temperature  of 
Hie  frame  falls  below  80*^ ;  and  if  the  sun  raise  the  thermo- 
aneter  10^  after  shutting  up  so  mudi  the  better.  The  heat 
nhnt  in  or  collected  afterwards  will  be  better  than  a  high 
artificial  heat. 

Melons  grown  in  the  above  manner  will  not  require  so 
iBnoh  wat^'  as  those  in  itames  with  a  strong  bottom  heat^* 
in  fact,  none  should  be  given  them  beyond  enough  to  keep 
the  soil  moist  whilst  the  fruit  is  swelling,  and  this  may  be 
done  by  a  good  watering  onee  a-week,  which,  in  addition  to 
aprinklings  overhead  at  shutting-up  time,  wiU  be  all  that  is 
required.  Sprinklings  will  not  be  required  in  dull  cold  days ; 
and  when  the  blossoms  are  setting  no  water  should  be  given 
oither  overhead  or  to  the  soil,  nor  after  the  fruit  has  attained 
its  full  size  and  commenced  the  ripening  process,  which  is 
when  it  becomes  fully  netted.  The  fruit  after  setting  is 
longer  in  arriring  at  maturity  in  this  wi^  than  when  a 


hifbcv  and  more  regular  temperature  is  maintained.  It 
usually  takes  from  fii%-five  to  sixty-fire  days  to  bring  Melons 
to  maturity  in  oold  finmes. 

Sbcond  CnoF  rsoK  thx  Saics  Plants. — Plants  fruiting 
in  June  and  July  may  be  made  to  furnish  a  second  crop ; 
but  it  is  wdl  to  prepare  them  for  this  as  soon  as  the  froit 
has  attained  its  fhll  size  by  encouraging  five  or  six  of  the 
strongest  vines  starting  firom  or  near  the  necks  of  the  plants. 
Btoromg  at  the  first  leaf  those  that  appear  above  them*  oc 
entttttg  them  dean  out  if  the  large  leaves  are  healthy  on  the 
vine  or  shoots  producing  fruit.  Other  shoots  not  piodudng 
frnit  should  be  cut  out,  so  tiiat  the  strength  of  the  jplant 
may  be  conosntrated  in  the  shoots  selected  for  ftimiriung  a 
second  crop.  No  water  need  be  given,  for  the  young  shoots 
wis  take  that  which  would  be  expended  in  useless  growths, 
and  will  feed  on  the  matter  stored  np  in  the  large  fiadqr 
roots,  and  so  grow  luxuriantly  without  the  aid  of  water  m 
a  period  of  a  fortnight  or  more.  If  the  plants  have  not 
vitality  to  push  strong  shoots  a  foot  long  between  tbe 
time  of  the  fruit  becoming  fully  netted  and  that  of  its  ripen- 
ing, they  are  of  no  value  for  a  second  crop,  and  had  bAter 
be  pulled  up,  the  bed  and  soil  renewed,  and  young  plants 
pot  in  their  plaee.  Toung  plants  will  furnish  larger  crops 
and  finer  fruit,  but  aboot  six  weeks  later  than  old  plsAs 
ficom  which  a  crop  of  fhiit  has  been  taken. 

When  the  fruit  on  the  old  plants  is  ripe  cut  away  the  old 
shoots,  renew  the  lining  of  the  bed,  taking  away  as  mudi  of 
the  dd  linings  as  can  be  conveniently  done,  and  remowe 
the  surface  soil  of  the  bed  with  the  hand  to  tha  d^th  of 
2  or  3  inches,  moie  or  less  as  the  situation  of  the  prindpfd 
roots  may  determine.  A  little  of  the  dd  soil  may  be  removBd 
between  the  large  roots,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  t|ie 
less  the  fibres  are  disturbed  and  the  large  roots  iigured,  tlia 
more  certain  are  we  of  active  root-action.  After  removing 
the  dd  soil  water  each  light  with  water  at  a  temperature  oc 
90*,  and  then  cover  the  surface  wil^  8  inches  of  fresh  coay- 
postk  pressing  it  firmly  around  the  roots.  In  doing  tills 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  remove  any  soil  within  a  ra^ns 
of  1  foot  from  the  neck  of  the  plant.  When  this  operation  is 
completed  give  a  gentle  watering  with  tepid  water,  and 
keep  dose  and  shaded  by  covering  the  plants  until  thej 
become  re-established,  after  which  they  require  the  same 
treatment  as  young  plants. 

Shadino.— Melons  do  not  require  shading  at  any  stage  of 
their  growth  if  they  are  prppeny  inured  to  light  from  their 
first  appearance  from  the  seed.  It  always  struck  me  as 
strange  how  any  one  could  imagine  a  plant  so  oi^Mbble  of 
bearing  so  much  heat  and  dryness  as  this  could  require 
shade  from  the  sun,  and  that  in  a  climate  where  the  sun's 
rays  are  much  leas  powerftd  than  in  its  native  home.  I  have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  shade  Mdons,  except  a  little 
after  planting-out  in  bright  weather  to  further  their  taking 
hold  of  the  soil ;  and  sSter  a  continuance  of  dull  weather, 
when  the  plants  sometimes  fiag,  a  slight  shading  is  necessary. 
Beyond  this  I  do  not  c<msider  shade  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  ftill-flavoured  Mdons.  Though  shade  may 
increase  the  size  of  the  frxiit,  I  am  certain  that  any  fruit 
formed  whilst  the  leaves  are  not  duly  exposed  to  all  the  light 
is  never  so  AUl-fiavonred  as  that  formed  when  they  axe  bo 
exposed.—^.  Abbey. 

(To  he  conimued.) 


AN  AMATEUE'S  PENCILLmOS. 

THE  BBOIOSLIACILB. 

SuRBLT  the  attractions  of  this  tribe  cf  plants  are  muoh 
less  known  than  they  deserve  to  be,  or  dse  they  would  be 
seen  more  frequently,  and  in  much  greater  numbers,  in  the 
stoves  and  conservatories  of  our  plant-growers,  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  the  novd  and  the  beautiful.  I  will,  meo  mors^ 
teU  you  the  story  of  one  whidi  has  just  delighted  me  and 
my  household,  and  has  won  golden  opinions  fram  wondering 
and  admiring  friends.  Years  ago,  in  the  forests  of  tropicu 
and  sub-tropical  America,  the  strange  and  often  gorgeous 
parasites  of  this  order  forced  themsdves  on  my  notice  and 
strongly  attracted  me ;  and  to  this  day  the  Wild-pines,*  as 
they  are  called  by  the  cdonists,  form  one  of  the  most  proai- 

9  pronoonoed  ta  one  word,  with  Hm  sooeal  on  *<  WIUL** 
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neat  IbatwM  of  tke^^d  pietani  i^iMi  memoiy  oaUri^ 
of  tte  9ostet^  soenos  in  lonely  Jamaioa. 

The  littie  negro  villages  in  that  lakad,  gnrnfMi  of  hRite 
nhiah  shziiik  with  an  old  instiiiiot  from  tho  whito  mmTa  gtae 
lAto  the  aeoloded  gladee  aodtmstuipeoted  nooks  of  the  fbceet, 
am  sonoanded  by  inviolable  ^/smim  de  frim  d  Ptngalns 
ffliomelia  pingoln),  a  large-giowing  speoies  of  the  tribe. 
This  prioUiy  bosh,  at  first  planted  in  line  as  a  ibnee»  rapidly 
spreads,  and  covers  a  broad  area  when  neglected  and  allowed 
to  follow  its  own  will,  as  it  nsvaily  is*  at  least  on  the 
OEKterior;  a  result  perhaps  not  nnwdoome,  as  it  makes 
i|i|Kroaoh  to  the  sable  homesteads  more  dUBeolt.  The  ftuoe 
Is  absolotely  impenetrable  by  man  or  beast;  nothing  less 
timi  an  elephant  or  a  rhino<»ro8  would  face  it.  When  not 
in  flower  or  froit  yon  would  sosroeiy  distinguish  it  from  the 
eoltivated  Pine  Apple,  another  speoies  of  the  same  genus; 
but  it  is  more  vigorous  and  formidable,  the  long  ohamkelled 
leaves  which  aroh  out  on  every  side  from  the  centre  being 
beset  along  their  edges  with  strong  recurved  spines,  ezoeed- 
ingly  shsrpk  and  capable  of  inflicting  terrible  wounds.  In 
liaiMh  the  Pinguin  blossoms,  and  tiien  it  is  a  beautifhl 
olgeot,  the  central  leaves  becoming  of  the  most  brilliant 
Amey  vsnmlion,  and  the  thick  ereot  spike  of  bloom  of  a 
delicate  pink  white.  This  is  replaced  by  a  dense  head  of 
luod  woody  capsules,  not  united  into  a  succulent  fruit  as  in 
the  Fine  Apple,  but  separate,  though  oLosely  packed.  They 
contain  an  intensely  add  juice,  idiioh  is  pleasant  to  moisten 
the  fips  or  tongue,  but  is  found  to  be  acrid  and  caustic  if 
nsed  too  freely. 

On  the  rocky  sides  of  gloomy  gorges  cut  through  the 
nmgss  of  limestone  mountains,  where  a  narrow  and  preoar> 
ions  ibotpath  often  borders  a  rushing  torrent,  we  see  spring- 
ing out  of  the  clefts  tufbs  of  different  species  of  the«  genus 
Pitcaimia,  for  the  most  part  resembling  tuasoeks  of  coarse 
grass,  whose  spiny  blades  arch  and  droop  in  elegant  curves ; 
wiule,  if  the  season  be  spring,  t&e  centre  of  the  crown  is 
adbmed  with  spikes  of  long  tubular  blossoms,  soaorlet,  or 
pink,  or  whito,  aeooiding  to  the  kind. 

Mnch  more  striking,  however,  are  those  genera  which 
me  psrasitio  on  trees,  and  these  are  eminently  oharaeter* 
istic  of  the  scenery  in  the  wannear  regions  of  the  western 
h0iniQ>here.  They  are  found  in  sll  situations— on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  in  the  low  sunburnt  plains,  by  the  shore 
of  the  glittering  sea,  in  the  depths  of  the  gloomy  forest,  in 
the  open  savannah — wherever  a  tree  will  grow,  there  slso  is 
a  place  for  its  Jtdnts  Achates,  the  epiph3rte  Wild-pine.  They 
aftot  all  sorts  of  trees,  scarcely  a  tree  being  without  one  or 
move,  large  ones  often  carrying  hundreds :  nor  do  they  seem 
to  attach  themselves  to  dying  or  diseased  trees  more  than 
to  emAk  as  are  in  perfect  heiSth.  One  species,  called  Old- 
nun's  Besrd  (HUandsia  usneoides),  is  very  abundant.  In 
the  great  swamps  of  the  southern  Confederate  States  the 
■ombre  evergreens,  that  almost  shut  out  the  light  of  day, 
have  their  gaunt  lunbs  densety  clothed  with  rageed  pendent 
IMoons  of  this  grey  parasite.  It  is  small  and  dender  indi* 
vidoally^  but  forms  imm^ise  matted  bunches,  with  wiry 
flndble  stems  of  indefinite  length*  intertwined  and  tangled 
together.  These  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  green  ,hue,  espe- 
didly  near  the  tips,  where  tke  young  leaves  appear,  most  of 
tfcie  plant  being  covered  with  a  hoary  greyish  sort  of  down. 
Tb»  leaves  sheath  the  stem,  and  each  other,  at  their  bases, 
and  project  so  little  as  scarcely  to  affect  the  general  filiform 
appearance.  So  readily  is  it  propagated,  that  a  bunch  torn 
off  and  flung  into  the  fork  of  a  tree  will  immecBately  take 
root  and  spread  rapidly.  The  fibres,  divested  of  their  out- 
Ma  soat,  make  excellent  mattrasses,  and  are  a  good  substi- 
tete  fer  horsehair,  from  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dis- 
tiBgUBh  them  by  the  naked  eye.  I  have  found  it  a  capital 
material  to  stuff  bird  skins. 

Oti^er  kinds,  however,  are  feat  more  attractive  than  this. 
XhAre  is  one,  TiHandsia  bulbosa,  which  seems  to  be  spread 
lH  over  tropical  America.  It  has  a  globose  base,  much  Uke 
the  bolb  of  a  Lliy,  and  narrow,  almost  cylindrical,  pointed 
Bsovesy  of  which  those  near  the  blossom  are  of  a  fine  crimson 
hoe,  A  spike  of  flowers,  lengthened  in  form,  and  of  orimson 
«&d  ^nople  hues,  with  singular  riieathing  bracts,  and  pro- 
jeotingpniple  stamens,  makes  this  a  beautiful  plant  in  the 
Mooming  season.  Like  the  rest  of  this  genus,  it  is  a  difflcxilt 
yiaat  to  reconcile  to  artificial  habits.  The  TiUandria  are 
W)  moststabbom  of  the  ovder.    We  import  them»  possil^ 


flower  tlieai  one  season,  md  then  they  die,  without  propi^ 
gating  their  lovely  but  churlish  fbrms.  I  have  one  or  twio^ 
spoflimens  of  this  kind,  which  I  imported  from  the  moufh  of 
theAmason  two  yean  ago.  I  have  planted  them  on  the^ 
top  of  a  brick  pier  in  an  OrchidJiouse,  where  they  contiame^ 
looking  healthy  enough,  but  making  ao  growth,  and  send^ 
ing  out  no  offi^ts.  Fortunately  tiie  minority  c^  the  tsfl&e 
are  more  persuasible  than  this,  or  I  should  irot  be  singini^ 
their  praise  in  a  horticultural  jonmsL 

Biffsrent  species  of  Yriesia  and  of  iSchmea  are  foond 
abundantly  in  the  mountain  woods  of  Jamaica;  the  fonner 
throwing  out  long,  simple,  or  btanchinff  spikes  of  crimsoii. 
and  yellow  flowers,  imbricated  or  sheal£ed  in  a  singularly 
compact  manner;  the  latter  gorgeous  in  scarlet  and  purple.. 
But  the  most  imposing  of  all  that  I  have  seen  there  is  the 
noble  Billbergia  Imgulata;  the  leaves  are  long  and  shaped 
like  those  of  the  Pine  Apple,  but  widened,  and,  as  usual  ha 
the  order,  sheathing  each  other  at  their  bases ;  and  in  July 
they  protrude  a  spike  of  large  flowers  of  the  richest  crimsoii 
hue  and  of  a  poHshed  surface.  The  sheathing  bases  of  the- 
coriaceous  leaves  of  most  of  l^e  epiphyte  species  Ibrm  natural 
reservoirs  for  water :  the  fains  and  dews  accumulate  here  lA 
considerable  quantity,  and  form  a  resource  for  thousands  of 
birds,  and  even  for  man  himself,  in  the  season  of  drought; 
while  the  capacious  reservoirs  afford  retreats,  always  cod  and 
moist,  for  such  reptiles  as  respire  through  their  skin.  The 
various  species  of  tree-toads,  often  of  large  size  and  fimtasti^ 
csll^  brilliant  colours,  habitually  dwell  in  them,  and  sitting  in 
their  comfortable  baths  give  utterance  to  sudi  deep  snore(^ 
sudli  gurgling  throttling  groans,  and  such  shriU  piercing^ 
shrieks,  as  startle  tke  benighted  traveller  in  the  solemn 
forest  with  sudden  thoughts  of  murder  and  mortal  agony;. 

Such  were  my  associations  with  the  Bromeliaceie  when  in- 
the  spring  of  1862  I  began  to  grow  them.  I  had  just  erected 
a  small  house  for  the  cultivation  of  a  group  in  some  respects^ 
OS  to  habitat,  habit,  and  singular  TOrgeousness  of  beauty> 
kindred  in  character — viz.,  the  OrohMesB ;  and  I  folt  a  stronc^ 
desire  to  renew  acquaintance  with  my  old  friends  the  WilcU 
pines. 

In  Carter's  catalogue  of  seeds  for  the  season,  I  had  noticed 
BiUbergia  aebrina,  which  I  knew  to  be  a  flne  Braralia& 
species ;  and,  though  I  was  not  very  sanguine  of  success  in. 
raising  Bromeliaoess  from  seed,  I  sent  for  a  packet,  and  sowed 
it  at  once.  This  was  the  8th  of  Uarch,  and  on  the  25th  th» 
tiny  plfmts,  like  little  points  of  grass,  were  peeping,  ^ey 
pew  on,  the  sheathing  character  of  the  leaves  manifost 
from  the  first,  and  soon  they  required  to  be  pricked-ont. 
As  we  commonly  find  with  seedlings  that  some  much  exceed 
their  foUows  of  the  same  batch  in  size  and  vigour,  so  here 
one  BfUbergia  soon  outstripped  all  its  compeers,  and  grew^ 
apace.  I  shifted  it  as  it  needed,  draining  the  pots  well,  and 
giving  a  grater  proportion  of  loam  as  it  increased  in  size. 
From  November  to  March  it  was  allowed  to  rest,  and  scarcely 
recmved  any  water.  By  the  time  it  was  two  years  old,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  present  spring,  it  had  attained  noble  propor- 
tions. It  was  now  in  an  eight-inch  pot,  the  main  crown 
about  2  feet  high,  but  the  longest  leaves  were  fall  3  feet 
measured  alonff  the  curve,  ana  3  inches  in  diameter.  For 
more  than  half  their  length  they  take  a  semi-cylindrical 
form,  sheathing  each  other  below,  and  thus  giving  to  the 
body  of  the  plant  the  appearance  of  a  deep  but  narrow  vase. 
Water  always  stands  in  this  cup,  and  in  tne  hollow  bases  of 
the  individual  leaves.  These  organs  are  spinous  at  the  edge,, 
but  not  strongly  so;  their  colour  is  a  glaucous  or  greyish 
green,  as  if  slightly  mealy,  and  on  then:  exterior  they  are^ 
marked  at  irregular  intervals  with  undefined  transverse 
bands  of  white,  whence  the  name  of  zebrina.  Three  vigorous 
ofiisets  sprang  out  f^m  the  base,  augmenting  the  stateliness 
of  the  plant,  like  three  princely  daughters  siq>porting  their 
queenly  mother. 

We  had  been  looking  for  the  flower-spike  to  appear,  and 
had  i^rom  time  to  time  peered  curiously  into  the  dark  depths 
of  the  vase-like  hollow,  but  without  success,  till  suddenly  on 
the  10th  of  June,  a  thick  cone  came  up  from  the  interior, 
and  showed  its  apex  above  t^e  united  leaves.  It  now 
lengthened  with  wonderftil  rapidity,  pushing  up  in  the  form 
of  a  great  pointed  oval  of  7  or  8  inches  in  length,  and 
all  over  of  the  richest  and  purest  rose  colour.  When  this 
was  pretty  well  risible  above  the  tube,  standing  erects  it 
.  suddenly  began  to  leaafrom  the  perpendiculBr  and  on  being 
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touched  was  ao  unstable  that  I  feared  it  had  been  broken  at 
the  base  by  some  accident.  However,  it  continued  to 
lengthen  with  increasing  rapidity,  and  also  to  fall  over,  until 
it  hung  down  with  a  sluirp  curve.  At  the  same  time  the 
tips  of  the  green  flowers  began  to  protrude  from  the  summit 
of  the  great  rosy  egg,  and  soon  the  ample  convex  bracts,  of 
elegant  shape,  and  spotless  purity  of  oolour,  opened,  and 
the  massive  thyrse  of  many  blossoms  was  revealed.  These 
I  can  compare  to  nothing  so  well  as  a  cluster  of  short  reeds, 
each  about  3  inches  long,  pointed,  polished,  green,  with  its 
base  enlarged,  in  form  of  a  sculptured  knob,  which  was 
encased  in  an  envelope  of  pure  opaque  white. 

As  the  thryse  continued  to  grow,  the  lengthening  axis 
became  distinct,  stout,  cylindrical,  and  of  the  same  snow- 
white  hue.  The  lower  flowers  now  began  to  open,  each  in 
its  turn;  and  a  new  peculiarity  entertained  us,  for  what 
had  hitherto  seemed  the  undivided  green  skin  of  the  short 
"  reed,"  split  into  three  strap-shaped  divisions,  which  then 
quickly  rolled  themselves  up  scroll-fashion,  as  you  might 
roll  up  a  narrow  strip  of  paper,  and  finally  projected  in  three 
bundles  just  above  the  white  envelope  of  the  basal  knob. 
Thus  it  was  manifest  that  these  three  light  green  straps, 
which  as  they  rolled  up  reflected  a  satiny  lustre,  were  the 
petals  of  the  corolla,  and  the  white  envelope,  which  termi- 
ziated  in  three  points,  was  the  calyx  surrounding  the  knob- 
like germen.  The  rolling  back  of  the  petals  exposed  the 
stamens,  which  dung  together  as  a  long  straight  ^ois,  of  a 
^yish  green  hue,  each  terminated  by  its  anther  in  the  same 
line,  and  the  pistil  prqjecting  from  the  midst.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  note  how  the  anthers  instantly  began  to  open 
as  soon  as  they  were  exposed,  and  to  display  the  black 
pollen  of  their  interior. 

Observations  of  these  phenomena  beguiled  my  wife  and 
myself  of  an  hour's  sleep.  I  had  removeid  the  plant,  on  the 
protrusion  of  .the  thyrse,  from  the  hothouse  into  the  draw- 
izig-room,  where  it  attracted  no  small  attention.  When 
night  came,  and  we  were  about  to  turn  down  the  lamp,  we 
noticed  that  the  petals  of  one  flower  were  just  separating 
at  their  tips,  and  saw  one  start  up,  and  roll  itself  over  in  the 
first  coU  of  its  curious  scroll.  This  one,  then,  we  sat  down 
to  watch,  and  for  a  full  hour  our  ^es  were  steadily  fixed  on 
the  flowers,  as  one  petal  after  another  rolled  back.  Our  im- 
patience induced  us  to  assist  nature,  by  just  lifting  with  a 
pin's  point  now  and  then,  when  the  aidhesion  of  the  petals' 
suture  was  more  than  usually  strong,  or  the  coiling  more 
than  ordinarily  tedious.  The  process  occupied  about  an 
hour  to  complete  it,  and  was  visible  only  by  our  setting  ttte 
position  of  the  ooU  against  some  immoveable  part,  and 
looking  at  it  a^ain  in  a  few  minutes ;  it  was  rather  less  than 
that  of  the  minute-hand  of  a  watch.  About  three  complete 
turns  perfected  the  scroll— P.  H.  Qobsb,  Torquay. 


THE  EOYAL  HORTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  lecture  on  the  Bose  was  delivered  at 
the  Garden  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  at  South 
Kensington,  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Eaddyffe,  of  Eushton,  Dor- 
setshire. One  would  have  expected,  from  the  popularity  of 
the  lecturer,  and  the  universal  interest  with  which  his 
sulject  is  regarded,  that  there  would  have  been  a  large 
attendance  on  the  occasion.  We  regret,  however,  to  state 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  famuiar  faces,  the  audience 
was  one  which  would  have  discouraged  even  the  most  in- 
different; and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  Bector  of  Bush- 
ton  puts  himself  to  the  trouble  and  expense  again  of  travel- 
ling nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  oblige  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  after  such  treatment  as  he  received  on  this 
occasion. 

As  is  usual  in  all  cases  where  the  legitimate  olgeots  of  the 
Society  are  concerned,  there  was  no  trouble  taken  to  give 
publicity  to  this  meeting.  Had  it  been  an  entertainment  of 
the  Mumbo  Jumbo  dass,  or  an  evening  meeting  to  bum  gas 
and  blue  lights,  the  announcements  would  have  met  you  at 
every  comer ;  but  as  it  was  only  a  gathering  of  hortioul- 
turists,  they  could  tell  each  other,  and  that  would  suffice. 

But  what  if  the  lecturer  himself  was  not  told  P  We  have 
the  best  authority  for  stating  that,  from  the  time  lir.  Bad- 
clyffe  consented  to  deliver  tms  lecture,  he  was  not  offloiaUy, 
by  the  Secretaay,  nor  by  any  other  person,  infinmed  of  the 


time  when  it  was  to  take  place ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  evening 
before  the  lecture  was  to  be  delivered  that  he  was  informed, 
by  deetrie  ieU{^aph,  that  his  presence  was  required.  Can  it 
be  wondered  at  that  the  afESaus  of  the  Sodety  should  be  so 
muddled  when  they  are  entrusted  to  the  management  of 
people  so  utterly  incompetent  to  flll  the  offices  they  so  dog- 
gedly, yet  so  ineffidently,  hold  ?  When  the  Assistant  Seo- 
retary  goes  wool-gathering  he  should  leave  the  message-boy 
or  some  other  competent  person  in  charge. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  attendance,  the  audience  con- 
sisted of.  those  folly  able  to  appreciate  the  sulgect.  Sir 
Daniel  Cooper,  Bart, occupied  the  chair;  and  the  only  other 
member  of  Council  present  was  the  Bev.  Joshua  Dix.  Among 
the  audience  we  observed  Drs.  Lindley  and  Ho^,  Messrs. 
Thomas  Moore,  B.  Fortune,  William  P^ul,  George  F.  Wilson, 
W.  Beattie  Booth,  Charles  Turner,  &c.,  &c.  After  some 
preliminary  business,  Mr.  Baddyffe  proceeded : — 

"  I  thank  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
for  the  high  compliment  which  they  paid  to  me  in  asking  me 
to  give  a  short,  pqoular,  and  usefal  lecture  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Bose.  As  the  time  is  limited,  and  as  'a 
great  book  is  a  great  evil,'  I  can  only  select.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  avoid  prdixity,  laxity,  and  obscurity.  Nothing  new 
can  I  say — ^nothing  &at  has  not  been  said  before,  and  said 
much  better.  The  best  lectures  on  the  Bose  are  the  noble 
works  of  Bivers,  W.  Paul,  and  Cranston — ^works  that  should 
be  in  the  library  of  every  rosarian.  Good,  however,  and 
truthful  as  these  works  are,  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing 
but  experience  can  msJce  a  man  a  flnt-rate  rosarian.  I  wifi 
endeavour  to  speak  from  experience,  making  this  observation, 
that  all,  or  almost  all,  I  shall  say,  has  been  given  already 
to  the  public  in  my  published  articles  from  time  to  time. 

"  1.  iSoiL— The  best  soil  for  Boses,  and  for  such  stocks 
as  I  possess,  is  friable  loam.  Where  this  soil  exists  not 
naturally,  it  may  be  approached  by  an  admixture  of  stiff 
soil,  sand  or  ashes,  and  olack  manure,  in  equal  parts.  Oak 
trees,  Boses,  and  Strawberries  have  all  an  affinity  for  day. 
I  had  nearly  said  they  are  convertible  terms.  Still,  even 
where  there  is  not  a  partide  of  clay,  which  is  the  case  where 
I  live,  certain  Boses,  on  suitable  stocks,  with  good  high 
cultivation  and  attention,  may  be  grown,  and  very  flne 
Boses  too.  There  are  also  Boses  that  oannot  be  grown 
without  an  admixture  of  day.  I  need  hardly  say  these  are 
Boses  wludi,  though  good  in  themsdves,  are  not  flt  for  the 
public  generally. 

"2.  Plantifig, — ^Much  depends  upon  how  this  is  done. 
Briar  Boses  should  not  be  planted  deeper  than  4  inches ; 
indeed,  if  people  would  mmch  the  phmts  in  a  radius  of 
18  indies,  tney  may  be  planted  nearer  the  surfiioe.  Manetti 
Boses  should  be  planted  over  the  collar  of  the  bud :  and 
hence  they  diould  be  propagated  suffidently  low  that  the 
sources  of  the  roots  are  not  deeper  than  6  indies. 

"  3.  Staking  and  Tying.^AH  freshly-planted  Boses,  espe- 
cially if  exposed  to  wind,  require  to  be  staked  and  tied. 
Iron  stakes  are  the  best;  but  I  use,  for  small  plants, 
thatchers*  spars  6s.  6<i.  per  1000;  and,  for  strong  plants*  I 
use  hurdle  shores,  at  7«.  per  100.  For  lying  I  use  matting. 
Where  winds  do  not  prevail,  after  the  flrat  year  ground 
plants  and  two-feet  standards  (the  most  convenient  hei|^ht 
where  numbers  are  to  be  packcnl  in)  will  not  require  staking 
and  ^ying.  If  ground  phuits  are  grafted  they  must  always 
be  staked  and  tied,  or  the  weight  of  flowers  will  break  them 
off  at  the  point  of  union. 

"  4.  Bose  BtoekB.—The  Dog  Briar,  the  Manetti  stodc,  and 
the  Celine  stock,  are  all  good  stocks  for  certain  Boses  under 
certain  drcumstanoes.  Boses  are  volatile  things,  and  all 
rules  admit  of  exceptions :  in  the  rosery  there  is  not,  as  in 
our  courts  of  law,  'rule  absolute.'  As  regards  the  Celine 
stock,  I  know  but  Uttle  of  it  Mr.  Wood,  of  Maresfidd, 
kindly  gave  me  four  specimens  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  on 
this  BtSik,  ranging,  with  shoots  of  one  year's  growth,  from 
12  feet  to  12  feet  9  indies  high.  They  bloomed  admirably 
last  year  at  their  full  height.  This  year  I  shortened  to 
9  feet,  and  th^  have  again  bloomed  well.  I  budded  last 
year  the  Duo  de  Bohan,  a  splendid  vermilion  Bos^  on  the 
Boursanlt  Amadis,  and  it  has  thrown  up  a  fine  truss  and 
bloomed  welL  As  regards  the  Briar  stock,  it  is  an  admir- 
able stock  for  strong  lands,  and  better  than  the  Manetti 
stock  to  dwarf  and  moderate  srowers;  but,  if  land  is  light  or 
shallow,  unless  you  can  afford  to  re^enish  ^constantly,  and 
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also  to  mulch,  you  had  better  have  Roses  on  the  Manetti 
stock.  This  stock  is  suited  to  strong  growers,  and  to  all  lands. 
Though  an  Italian  stock,  it  is,  on  well-drained  grounds,  the 
hardiest  of  alL  In  such  inferior  lands  as  mine,  Roses  budded 
in  loco  on  the  Briar,  and  manured  very  highly,  bear  no  com- 
parison with  purchased  Manetti  Roses  for  earliness,  abund- 
ance, and  largeness  of  flowers,  and  for  latenesj  and  continuity 
of  flowers :  still,  put  Briar  Roses  in  suitable  land  and  it  will 
do  splendidly  for  you.  For  pole  purposes  the  Manetti  stock 
is,  I  think,  the  best. 

"5.  Pruning, — ^Some  people  prune  on  a  particular  day, 
and  prune  all  Roses  al&e.  Excellent  rules  are  given  for 
the  pruning  of  aU  families  in  the  three  noble  works  before 
referred  to.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  Roses 
in  the  same  family  require  very  different  pruning.  Among 
the  Bourbons  there  is  a  world-wide  difference  between  Aci- 
dalie  and  La  Quintinie.  As  regards  a  Briar  Rose,  in  the 
spring  of  its  flrst  planting,  or  whenever  it  is  moved,  it  is  a 
rule  that  it  must  be  cut  hard,  whether  it  be  for  a  pole,  wall, 
or  standard.  For  lack  of  this  Briar  Roses  frequently  fail. 
TUl,  however,  the  sap  rises,  and  the  eyes  swell,  you  must 
never  prune.  As  regards  Manetti  Roses,  they  often  fail 
from  being  cut  hard.  From  first  to  last  prune  them  as 
Hybrid  Clunas,  whether  pot  plants  or  monstrous  plants.  If 
their  wood  and  skin  are  iigured,  then  you  must  cut  them 
down  to  sound  wood  and  sound  skin. 

"6.  Growth  and  Hardihood. —  These  do  not  always  go 
together,  but  both  are  requisite  for  England.  Some  that 
have  China  blood  in  them  grow  well,  but  yet  they  are  not 
hardy.  As  a  rule  the  thomed  Roses  are  hardier  than  the 
smooth-skinned  Roses.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  in 
both  cases.  When,  therefore,  you  see  a  novelty  described 
as  thomless,  remember  it  may  be  no  recommendation.  I 
ventured,  s(^e  years  ago,  to  say,  in  an  article,  that  none 
but  vigorous  growers  would  suit  the  English ;  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  raisers  of  seedlings  have  erased  the 
words  '  dwarf'  and  '  moderate,'  and  now  almost  every  new 
Rose  is  described  as  '  vig.'  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  new 
Roses  of  1864  described  as  'vig.'  are  very  dwarf  and  bad 
ffrowers.  'Moderate,'  in  the  fine  lands  of  nurserymen,  wiU 
be  'dwarf'  in  ninety-five  lands  out  of  a  hundred,  and 
*  dwarf'  means  death.  The  two  best  moderate  growers, 
and  both  hardy  and  excellent,  are  the  well  known  Giant  of 
Battles  and  Pauline  Lanzezeur. 

"  7.  Watering. — ^Roses  suffer  much  in  torrid  weather  from 
lack  of  water.  Before  watering  the  groond  should  be  surfiM^e- 
fltirred,  and  sufKdent  water  poured  over  the  roots  to  touch 
a31  the  points  of  the  roots.  If  the  8ui£Euse  is  kept  super- 
jQicially  stirred,  it  will  be  moister  than  when  kept  corked 
down  tiffht,  because  a  lesser  quantity  of  rain,  and  the  night 
dews,  which  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  sun's  heat,  will  be  s3>le 
more  easily  to  penetrate  the  soil. 

"8.  Syringing. — ^A  great  many  of  the  miseries  of  Roses 
would  be  got  rid  of  if  the  trees  were  regularly  syringed  from 
the  earliest  appearance  of  the  leaves.  By  keeping  the  lungs 
dean  you  preserve  the  health  of  the  plants  The  leaves  of 
plants  are  eatemaUy  and  intemaUy  oondnoive  to  health. 
Syringing  is  the  best  thing  to  keep  down  fungi  and  aphides, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  honeydew,  which,  if  not 
washed  off  aa  soon  as  perceived,  will,  by  the  sun's  extraction 
of  the  fluid  parts,  leave  a  viscous  concrete,  that  wfll  destroy 
the  ftinctions  of  the  leaves. 

"  9.  Futngi, — These  are  a  numerous  fiimily.  The  two 
zoost  destructive  are  orange  fungus  and  white  fungus. 
Orange  fungus  must  be  picked  off  by  hand  before  the 
nucleus  bursts  and  spreads  its  spores  over  the  leaves;  and 
white  fungus  must  be  destroyed  by  sulphur  (the  black 
snlphuT  is  best),  or  by  2  ozs.  of  blue  vitriol,  dissolved  in  a 
litde  hot  water,  and  then  mixed  with  a  stable-bucket  of  cold 
water,  and  poured  from  a  watering-pot,  with  the  top  on, 
over  Uie  leaves.  This  is  the  most  effectual  remedy.  There 
is  another  misery,  'black  blight.'  This  is  also  called  by 
some  a  fungus.  It  may  be  so;  but  I  could  never  perceive 
the  spores  of  fungus.  It  proceeds,  I  beHeve,  from  a  low 
state  of  temperature,  also  from  checks  of  weather.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  this,  because  I  never  remember  seeing  it 
xmder  glass,  which  is  no  preventive  of  white  frmgus.  It  is 
less  miBchierous  than  either  of  the  other  two  miseries. 
When  it  oocozs  early  in  the  year,  if  the  leaves  are  universally 
aili9oted»  stirring  the  ground  deeply,  or  removing  the  plant. 


to  estop  the  sap,  are  probably  the  best  preventives  of 
mischief. 

"10.  Wind. — ^Roses  cannot  have  too  much  air,  and  too 
little  wind,  in  the  growing  season.  At  other  times  it  is 
beneficiaL  Great  havoc  every  year  has  been  committed  on 
my  roseiy  by  the  destruction  of  the  leaves  by  wind.  This 
season  the  wind  has  been  quiet ;  but  in  ten  of  the  months 
last  year  there  were  from  one  to  five  gales  monthly. 

*'ll.  KoveUies. — Do  not  give  up  such  good  a^  hardy 
Roses  as  the  Giant  of  Battles  and  Baronne  Frevost.  They 
have  outlived  hundreds  at  my  residence,  and  are  as  healthy 
as  they  were  twelve  years  ago. 

*  'TiB  good  to  be  on  with  the  new  lore 
Before  yon  are  off  with  the  old.* 

No  question,  good  Roses  come  out  yearly;  but  we  want 
not  only  good  Roses,  but  better  than  we  have  got :  we  want 
more  distinct  Roses.  As  regards  form,  we  need  more  cups 
and  globes  ;  as  regards  colours,  we  want  true  purples  (now 
supplied  by  Alfred  de  Rougemont),  full-sized  autumnal  pure 
whites  and  creamy  whites,  yellow  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  varie- 
gated Pepetuals,  high-coloured  Teas,  and  more  fnU-aized, 
full,  very  dark  Roses.  In  the  dark  line  we  have  Emp^reur 
de  Maroc,  small,  but  beautiful  and  full;  Princesse  Mathilde, 
dark,  shelly,  beautifol,  but  not  full ;  Francis  Arago,  full  and 
good;  Due  de  Cazes,  dark,  full,  and  fine;  and  Alfred  de  Rouge- 
mont and  Prince  Oamille  de  Rohan,  both  veiy  dark,  frdl,  and 
fine.  There  is  one  new  Rose  very  interesting,  tolerably  dark, 
and  also  good — a  Rose  of  royal  and  national  interest — ^Deuil 
de  Prince  Albert,  or  the  Mourning  of  Prince  Albert.  Mr. 
Rivers  has  well  said,  in  a  letter  to  me,  that  it  is,  from  its 
darkness  and  mournfully-pendulous  habit,  well  adapted  to 
represent  the  royal  and  national,  and,  I  may  almost  say, 
world-wide  sorrow  at  so  sad  an  event.  I  caused  it  to  be 
mentioned  to  Her  Majesty  by  my  friend  Lord  Rivers ;  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that  this  Rose,  and  such-like  as  I  have 
named,  would  be  very  apraopriate  to  adorn  the  mausoleum, 
and  also  suitable  to  this  Royal  Garden,  so  indebted  to  Her 
Majesty  and  the  late  Prince  Consort. 

"  Lastly :  The  Selection  of  Bases. — ^I  think  you  cannot  do 
better,  if  you  do  not  know  the  Roses,  than  state  to  the 
nurserymen  what  are  your  circumstances  and  wants,  and, 
though  they  cannot  for  several  years  be  quite  sure  about 
novelties,  I  am  sure  they  will  not  wilfully  deceive  you.  The 
old  '  stuff'  they  well  know ;  but  they  cannot,  in  the  case  of 
novelties  be  sure  of  them  till  they  have  passed  through 
severe  winters  and  unpropitious  summers,  or  tell  their  true 
value  or  worthlessnees.  I  think  the  nursecymen  should  take 
some  security  from  the  raisers  of  seedlings  that  the  Roses 
are  according  to  description;  and  I  also  think  that  they 
should  make  inquiry  as  to  the  '  suppressio  veri,*  as  well  as 
take  security  against  the  '  expressio  falsi.' 

"  It  now  only  remains  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and 
to  hope  that  what  I  have  said  may  create  true  rosarians. 
Your  well-known  love  of  the  Rose  must  be  my  apology  for 
this  prolonged  address.  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  commit  a 
breach  of  good  taste  if  I  express  my  thanks  to  Her  Mijesty 
for  originating  this  great  Society;  if  I  thank  the  Society,  on 
behalf  of  all  rosarians,  for  their  splendid  patronage  of  the 
Rose  cause ;  if  I  express  my  far  greater  gratitude  to  Him 
from  whom,  and  through  whom,  all  blessings  flow,  who  is  the 
'  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley/  " 

Flobax  CoioaTTEJc. — ^A  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
held  on  the  19th  inst.,  but  no  plant  or  flower  of  any  par- 
ticular interest  was  exhibited,  the  subjects  for  examination 
being  unusually  few  for  the  time  of  year. 

Mr.  William  Paul  sent  two  seedling  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses — ^namely.  Dr.  Lindley,  dark  rosy  crimson,  flne  fhll 
flower,  of  promising  qualities,  but  not  in  condition ;  and 
Rosea  elegans,  a  bright  light  rose,  but  defldent  in  sub- 
stance and  quantity  of  petals.  A  second-class  certificate 
was  awarded  to  the  first  named.  From  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co.  came  a  hybrid  tree  Carnation,  called  Goliath,  indistinct 
in  colour,  highly  scented,  but  by  no  means  an  ornamental 
flower.  Mr.  Bull,  Chels^  sent  Cypripedium  superbiens, 
not  suflloientiy  distinct  frcnn  other  w^-known  varieties; 
Achimenes  Leonie ;  Tropeeolum  Gold  Belt,  yellow  flower  with 
deep  orange  spots  on  each  petal ;  and  Weigela  alba  lutesceas 
erandiflora.  From  Mr.  Perry,  Castie  Bromwich,  came  out 
Sowers  of  six  seedling  Verbenas,  of  which  Snowball  had  an 
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trmm,  and  mMt  boMitlMly-lbimtd  flowers,  nearly 
cvooiar  and  flat,  the  eye  rather  too  green,  and  the  white 
gioand  subtly  tinged  with  pink,  dedded^  the  best  formed 
iHiite  we  haire.  This  received  a  eeoond-okae  oertifioate. 
€Howwoffm»  daa^  red,  with  a  large  oonapieaooa  eye,  if  of 
good  habit,  will  make  a  vety  effeotire  beading  plant.  The 
others  were  Belieata,  bright  roee ;  King  of  LOacs ;  George 
Tje,  pale  violet,  witJi  large  white  eye ;  Qneen  of  Pinks,  a 
voqr  carmine— all  of  them  very  nice  flowere,  bat  not  distinct 
in  cdlonr  from  othera.  Xr.  Perry  also  sent  a  ttand  of 
twenty-foor  Yerbenaa  in  flrst-rate  condition.  Among  the 
aorta  especially  good  were  Black  Prince,  Firefly,  Fozhonter, 
L'Avenir  de  BaJient,  Cato,  and  some  good  unnamed  seed- 
lings. A  special  certificate  was  awaraed  for  this  beaatiful 
ooUeotion. 

Hfc  Holland,  Isleworth,  sent  Aspleninm  trichomanes 
aabeBqaale,  a  plant  of  peculiar  fl^t  growth,  the  fronds  lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  a  distinct  raxiety,  for  which  a 
aeoond-dass  certificate  was  awarded ;  also.  Cyclamen  Peak- 
laaom,  which  had  been  exhibited  before.  Its  propensity  to 
oontinne  flowering  seems  to  be  its  great  recommendatioB. 
In  colour  and  form  it  is  not  equal  to  others.  Mr.  Holland 
had  a  first-dass  certificate  for  Petunia  Striata  perfecta,  cir- 
qnlar  form,  pale  rose,  striped  with  white  bars,  yery  constant 
in  its  colour  and  markings,  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  of  good 
habit,  likely  to  be  very  useful.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and 
Ij^ing  contzibuted  Pelargonium  Golden  Sceptre,  of  the  Mn. 
Killord  character.  Such  seedlings  are  innumerable,  and 
not  easily  to  be  diatinguished.  Messrs.  Paul  St  Son,  Ches- 
hnnt,  e^bited  English  seedling  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boees, 
Lord  Canning  and  I^rd  Clyde,  the  former  a  bright  globular 
zoay  carmine  flower,  but  wanting  in  substance  oi  petal,  and 
too  thin.  It  was  requested  that  this  might  be  seen  again. 
Tbo  speoimens  of  Lord  Clyde  were  beautiftil;  it  is  the 
nsost  brilliant  in  colour  of  its  class ;  their  seedling  Rose, 
Hamlet,  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  PauL  Mr.  Windsor, 
flMdener  to  Lord  Duiferin,  Highgate,  sent  fonr  seedling 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Blair  Athol,  Gem,  Qrandis,  and  High- 
gste  BiTal.  The  last,  which  receiyed  a  secondrdass  oerti- 
Inte^  was  a  yery  good  flower,  a  bright  shaded  orange 
salmon,  with  broad  flat  petals,  yeiy  free  flowering,  and 
£arming  a  fine  truss.  Mr.  Young,  gurdener  to  B.  Barday, 
Esq.,  sent  four  seedling  Gloxinias. 

It  would  materially  assist  the  Committee  in  deciding  on 
the  merits  of  seedling  Verbenas,  if  the  exhibitors  would 
state  whether  the  flowers  sent  for  examination  were  grown 
under  glass  or  in  the  open  air.  It  must  be  evident  to  every 
ooltiyatoir  of  this  beautiful  flower,  that  the  yalue  of  a 
Verbena,  both  as  respects  colour  and  habit,  depends  much 
OIL  its  being  able  to  resirt  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays, 
and  the  effects  of  rain. 

FnuiT  CoKXiTTSB. — ^A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
was  hdd  at  Chiswick  on  Thursday  last;  Mr.  Edmonds  in 
l^ediaar. 

A  requisition  was  some  time  ago  presented  to  the  Council 
by  the  Committee,  requesting  that  the  meetings,  which 
haye  been  discontinued  since  January  last,  shoi2d  be  re- 
snmed,  and  that  Dr.  Hogg  should  be  asked  to  accept  the 
oiice  of  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Committee ;  in  accordanoe 
witii  the  arrangement  made  between  the  Council  and  Dr. 
Hogg  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  meeting  had 
been  hdd  this  season. 

The  Committee  first  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  a 
collection  of  twenty-four  varieties  of  Bed  Currants,  many  of 
which  were  found  to  be  synonymous  with  others,  and  many 
to  possess  no  particular  merit.  Bed  Cherry  and  Fertile  were 
anonymous;  Pitmaston  Sweet  Bed,  Late  Bed,  and  New 
Sweet  Bed  were  the  same  as  Victoria;  New  Bed  Dutch  the 
same  as  Bed  Grape.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the 
best  variety  for  flayour  was  Bed  Cherry,  and  the  second 
best  for  flayour  and  cropping  the  Bed  Grape.  The  Bed 
Grape  is  by  many  considered  the  same  as  Bed  Dutch ;  but, 
while  it  is  as  great  a  bearer,  and  produces  as  large  bunches 
and  berries,  it  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  lon^.  slender, 
yellow  footstalk  of  the  bxmch,  and  the  pale  red  colour  of  the 
berries;  tho  colour  of  the  Bed  Dutch  being  a  dark  ruby. 

The  Committee  then  examined  the  collectiou  of  prize 
Goosebeiries,  or,  as  they  are  improperly  called,  Lancashire 
Gooseberries,  of  which  there  are  176  varieties  in  the  garden. 
Alarge  proportion  of  these  are  perfectly  worthless  as  regards 


flavoor,  and  haye  only  their  sise  to  recommend  thorn ;  but 
there  are  also  some  that  even  as  dessert  fruit  possess  hifl^ 
qualifications :  we  shall,  therefore,  give  a  sdection  of  thoae 
in  each  dass  that  deserve  to  be  cultivated  for  their  flayour. 

Bbm.— Con^Nntkm,  a  bright  rough  red,  with  ridi  flayour ; 
yeiy  exodlent.  SpudweU,  rough  light  red,  thin-skinned, 
with  a  flne  grape  flavour.  Bieardo,  bright  rough  red,  coarse 
flesh,  but  good  flayour. 

TsLLOWB.— Broom  Girl,  rough,  and  thin-skinned,  tender 
flesh ;  very  flne  flavour.  Fanny,  rough  thin  skin ;  yery  ridi 
and  exodlent.  Perfection,  thin-skiimed,  tender  fledn,  and 
with  a  flne  mdon  flavour.  Two^O'One,  thin-skinned,  tender 
flesh;  good.  Ool4finder,  a  large,  long,  rough  yellow;  yeiy 
richly  flayoured.  Leader,  a  smooth  dark  yeUow,  large,  thin- 
skinned,  tender-fleshed,  and  with  a  yery  ridi  flavour.  More' 
ion  Hero,  smooth  light  yellow,  thin-skinned,  and  yery  ridJy 
flavoured.  Legerdemain,  very  Isrge  and  long,  smooth  and 
thin-skinned,  tender  flesh ;  good  flavour.  Candidate,  long, 
smooth,  thin-skinned;  yery  tender  and  rich.  Tiger,  long, 
smooth,  thidc-skinned,  coarse  flesh,  but  good  flavour.  Otpssy 
Queen,  thin  skin,  delicate  flesh,  and  rich^  flavoured. 

Gnnire. — Model,  rough  thin  skin ;  richly  flavoured.  Chreen 
Prince,  thick  skin,  coarse  flesh,  but  good  flavour.  Qretna 
Qreen,  rough  thin  skin ;  good  brisk  flavour.  Tantivy,  smooth 
thidc  skin,  coarse  fledi,  and  good  flavour.  Slave,  smooth 
thin  skin,  yery  tender  flesh ;  good  flavour.  Beeeton  CaeUe, 
smooUi  thin  skin,  tender  flesh,  very  flne  and  rich.  Lord 
Sldon,  smooth  thin  skin,  tender  fledi,  sweet,  and  yery  ridi. 
SHr  Charlee  Napier,  smooth  thin  skin,  tender  flesh;  good 
flavour.  Telegraph,  immense  bearer;  smooth  thidc  skin, 
coarse  flesh,  but  good  flavour.  Arthur,  smooth  thin  skin, 
tender  flesh,  good  flavour.  General  Markham,  skin  smooth, 
thin;  flesh  tender  and  nicely  flavoured.  Shrfety,  long  and 
smooth;  skin  thin,  flesh  tender  and  of  good  flavour.  JZon- 
dom  Qreen,  immense  bearer ;  yery  large  long  fruit,  thin  skin, 
tender  flesh ;  excellent  flavour.  Qreen  OveraU,  smooth  downy 
thin  skin,  tender  and  mdting  flesh,  and  ddidous  flavour. 
Lofty,  yery  tiiin  haiiy  skin,  tender  flesh ;  yery  rich  and  ddi- 
dous. Keepeake,  fine  large  hairy  frnit,  thin  skin,  and  ddi- 
doudy  flavoured.  Qreen  Biver,  smooth,  thin  skin,  tender 
flesh,  and  good  flavour. 

Wkitbs. — Lady  Leiceeter,  oval,  rough,  thin  skin,  tender 
flesh;  sweet  and  good.  Snowdrifl,  round,  hairy,  hard  fleshy 
but  good  flayour.  King  of  Trmtpe,  oval,  smooth,  rather 
firm  flesh ;  excellent  flayour.  Moreton  Lass,  round,  slightly 
downy,  thin  skin,  tender  flesh;  good  flavour.  BtuwbaU, 
roundish,  downy ;  fine  fiavour.  TaUy-ho,  large  and  knu^ 
hairy,  thin  skin ;  very  fine  fiavour.  Jenny  Jones,  smootn 
thin  skin,  tender  flesh ;  mdting  and  ridily-flavoured.  Flora, 
smooth  thick  skin ;  good  flavoured.  Eagle,  smooth  thick 
skin ;  fine  flavour.  Mayor  of  Oldham,  smooth,  yery  thin  skin 
and  tender  flesh ;  exquisite  flayour.  PaUence,  smooth,  tender 
skin  and  flesh ;  yery  fine  flayour. 


CHANGING  OCCUPATIONS. 

You  haye  given  at  page  49  good  practical  advice  in  reply 
to  a  Yorkshire  village  tailor,  and  it  has  struck  me  that  *'a 
fellow  feeling  shovld  make  us  wondrous  kind,"  and  induce 
us  to  point  out  a  £dw  footprints  on  the  rough  sands  of  time, 
by  way  of  encouraging  the  heart  of  a  forlorn  brother. 

To  the  Yorkshire  village  tailor,  then,  I  say.  Make  up  yonr 
mind  to  be  a  gardener — ^first,  because  you  seem  to  nave  a 
natural  love  for  the  occupation;  and,  aecond,  because  yon 
wish  to  regain  heslth  and  strength.  If  you  have  the  meaaia 
of  starting  a  little  business  in  seeds  and  plants,  or  a  little 
market  gardening  business,  the  road  to  success  is  sore 
enough,  since  you  have  the  will.  If  you  cannot  hoist  your 
standard  quite  so  high,  get  a  few  rods  of  land  in  the  parish 
allotments,  and  devote  a  few  hours  a-day  to  its  cultivatioBL 
This,  with  the  aid  of  Ths  Journal  of  Hobtigultubi^  wffl 
soon  enable  you  to  know  more  about  gardens  and  gardeniBf^^ 
and,  should  your  health  get  established,  perseverance  will 
soon  work  out  a  wished-for  success. 

One  of  the  most  successful  florists  of  the  day  was  a  join^- 
neyman  shoemaker  when  I  was  a  boy.  He  began  by  crowing^ 
a  few  plants,  and  sending  them  for  sale  on  a  pair  of  tm^n 
to  a  neighbouring  town  once  or  twice  a-week. 

The  writer  of  this  in  the  year  1840  was  a  very  small  bogr 
,  in  a  country  printing  office  nearly  100  miles  from  London.  & 
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1851  he^mm  a  deik  in  a  Luge  print  irareboose  in  London. 
In  1865  he  was  a  bookbinder  m  Paternoster  Bow.  In  1864 
he  ia  florist^  seedsman,  &c.,  with  a  business  supporting  £Fom 
twenty  to  thirfy  individuals.  His  career  as  a  lover  of 
flowers  from  the  yea^  1840  to  1864  would  fill  many  a  long 
page.  For  tSie  Yorkshire  tailor^s  enoooragement  soffice  it 
to  say,  he  is  one  of  three  orphans  inheriting  weak  constitn- 
tions.  One  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  and  died  a  victim  to 
overmnch  confinement  in-doors.  The  other  was  a  clerk  in  a 
vdicitoi'B  office,  and  died  from  similar  causes.  The  writer 
6f  this  may  long  since  have  shared  the  same  fate  bnt  for 
the  love  of  fiowers,  and  his  determination  to  become — ^A 

FliOSIST. 


THE  BLOOMSBUEY  FLOWEB  SHOW. 

This  most  beneficial  and  sucoessfol  Exhibition  was  held 
on  the  18th  instant,  in  the  garden  of  Bussell  Square.  There 
were  795  plants  e:riiibited  in  the  five  classes,  all  of  which 
were  fbUer  than  last  year,  particularly  the  children's  class, 
which  was  then  very  empty.  This  year  every  prize  was 
given  away,  whereas  last  year  several  were  withheld. 

Class  5,  which  was  for  plants  not  ent-ered,  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  veiy  large  and  showr  dass.  Some  people 
have  condemned  the  introduction  ox  such  a  dass,  saying 
that  it  was  only  offering  prizes  to  plants  many  of  which 
mi^ht  be  purchased  on  the  day  of  the  Show;  but  the  great 
olgeet  of  the  Exhibition  is  to  induce  the  poor  to  decorate 
their  rooms  with  plants,  and  l^  exciting  their  interest  in 
them  to  induce  them  to  keep  their  rooms  clean,  and  to 
bestow  that  attention  on  thdr  plants  which  is  necessary 
to  "keep  them  healthy.  Many  people  purchased  plants  to 
exhibit  in  Class  5  who  wonld  not  otherwise  have  had  them, 
and  having  once  become  possessed  of  them,  they  will  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  take  good  care  of  them.  Fifty-six 
prizes  were  given  in  sums  varying  from  10s.  to  Is.,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  Jei4  3s.,  and  to  each  prizetaker  a  card  was 
presented  with  a  small  picture  on  it,  and  a  /oc-simtZa  of 
Lord  Shafbesbory's  autograph. 

There  were,  we  should  think,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  people  present,  and  the  Poliae  Band  and  the  Band 
of  the  S7th  MiddleaeK  Rifles  attended  gratuitously.  The 
tent  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  F.  Edgington  &  Co.,  and  was 
nearly  90  feet  long  and  between  40  and  50  feet  broad. 
The  plants  were  arranged  on  tables  down  each  side,  and  in 
a  double  line  down  the  middle,  and  looked  very  well.  Some 
of  the  best  plants  exhibited  had  been  in  the  parish  for  three 
or  four  years.  One  g^entlemau  gave  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
W.  H.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  JBl  to  be  offered  for  the  best  tree 
Oamation  next  year.  We  fear  that  there  will  not  be  even 
a  small  class  of  that  plant.  A  class  for  Auriculas  or  Polyan- 
thuses would  be  more  Ukely  to  filL  It  is  of  no  benefit  to  offer 
prizes  for  plants  which  the  poor  are  not  in  the  habit  of  grow- 
ing. "W.  Sowerby,  Esq.,  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society,  was 
Judge.  The  tent  was  very  prettily  deoorated  with  mottoes 
and  banners  lent  by  a  lady  in  the  pa  rish.  One  man  exhibited 
some  Dahlias  in  good  bloom,  and  had  an  extra  prize  for 
Uiem.  Another  sent  a  small  tub  with  some  Potatoes  and 
Badishes  growing  in  it. 

QSieeKhibitors  were  divided  into  the  following  Atq  classes : 

Class  1. — Persons  living  in  the  Little  Coram  Street 
diatriot. 

Glass  2. — ^Persona  living  in  other  parts  of  the  parish. 

Class  8. — ^Domestic  servants. 

Class  4. — Children  in  Kational,  In&nt,  Sunday,  and 
Bagged  Schools. 

Class  6.— Any  plants  not  entered. 

The  first  prize  in  Class  1  was  taken  by  W.  Thompson, 
27,  Idttle  Coram  Street,  for  a  very  fine  Geranium.  For 
Annuals,  the  first  prize  in  this  dass  was  awarded  to 
O.  Bearden;  and  an  extra  prize  to  J.  Verity,  29,  Coram 
SIreet,  for  a  group  of  Calceolarias,  Stocks,  &o.  In  Class  2, 
the  first  was  taken  by  Henry  Boberts,  24,  Southampton 
Mews,  for  a  fine  Geruiium.  An  extra  and  well-deserved 
prize  was  given  in  this  class  to  Annie  Boberts,  of  the  same 
residence,  for  the  model  of  a  garden,  fronting  a  toy  villa» 
denominated  "Bloom  Grove."  A  brick  wall  with  a  neatly 
construoted  gate  enclosed  the  front  of  the  garden,  and  a 
gxavelled  path  leading  to  the  mansion  was  bordered  with 
ngvem  of  every  description,  inclnding  Verbenas,  Stocks, 


and  Fuchsias,  mostly  in  bloom.  The  whole  eshibftted  greaA 
taste.  In  Class  3  there  were  some  really  splendid  flowfln» 
whidi  at  once  showed  the  more  favourable  oonditieBfl  under 
which  they  had  been  reared.  In  this  class  the  name  of 
Susan  Hyde  figured  conspicuously,  and  she  certainly  ex* 
Mbited  some  vexy  fine  plants,  among  wMcb  may  be  i^^ecially 
mentioned  a  beautifhl  Fuchsia.  Elizabeth  GrifBn  showed 
also  a  veiy  fine  Fuchsia,  the  best,  perhaps,  in  the  Exhibition* 
and  worthy  to  take  a  place  in  a  first-rate  flower  show.  In 
Class  4,  the  flrst  prize  was  taken  by  Julia  Turner,  also  for  a 
Fuchsia.  The  plants  in  this  class  were  reared  by  children, 
and  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  growth  was  evident  from 
their  fresh  appearance.  Class  6  consisted  of  any  plants  not 
entered,  and  contained  some  very  fine  specimens  of  fiowers ; 
a  magnificent  flowering  Geranium,  exhibited  by  a  person 
named  Wheeler,  taking  the  first  prize.  Sttsan  Hyde's  name 
(a  cook,  we  were  told,  to  a  gentleman's  family  in  Wobnm 
Square),  flgured  here  again  very  conspicuously,  and,  among 
other  things,  was  fine  fresh  Creeping  Jenny,  reared  by  a 
nurse  in  St.  Giles's  Workhouse.' 

At  about  six  o'dock  the  Bev.  E.  Batlbt  addressed  those 
assembled.  He  said  he  was  speaking  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  of  the  parishioners  when  he  tendered  thanks  on  thdr 
behalf  to  the  owners  and  inhabitants  of  the  houses  of 
Bussell  Square  for  granting  them  permission  to  hold  their 
Exhibition  there  that  day.  With  reference  to  the  Flower 
Show,  it  might  speak  for  itself.  At  the  first  Show  held  in 
Little  Coram  Street,  tiiey  had  only  eighty-four  jdants  ex- 
hibited ;  at  the  third,  which  was  lield  in  Bussell  Square, 
they  had  between  five  and  six  hundred ;  and  this  year  they 
had  nearly  eight  hundred.  With  reference  to  the  important 
subject  of  clean  and  tidy  rooms,  eighty46ur  persons  last 
year  sent  in  their  names  as  competitors  for  prizes ;  but  tiiis 
year,  having  extended  their  invitation  over  the  whole  of  the 
parish,  upwards  of  three  hundred  had  sent  in  their  names 
as  competitors.  It  had,  indeed,  been  a  very  laborious  task 
for  them  to  visit  the  rooms,  as  they  could  imagine  when 
he  told  them  that  in  six  weeks  Mr.  Hill  and  himself  had 
paid  six  hundred  visits  each  to  the  rooms  whose  owners  had 
entered  into  competition.  He  was  happy  to  say,  that  in 
this  and  for  plants,  in  consequence  of  donations,  ihey  were 
enabled  to  give  extra  prizes,  so  that  sixty -sixpeople  would 
receive  rewards  for  clean  and  tidy  rooms.  With  regard  to 
awarding  the  prizes,  there  had  been  so  great  an  improve- 
ment in  that  part  of  the  parish  where  l^ey  first  started  the 
movement,  that  they  had  considerable  difficulty  to  determine 
which  rooms  were  the  most  worthy  of  receiving  rewards. 
The  only  objection  he  had  heard  with  regard  to  the  move- 
ment was,  that  they  intruded  upon  the  privacy  of  these 
poor  people,  bat  he  could  assure  his  auditoiy  that  instead  of 
that  being  the  fact,  the  general  complaint  was,  that  they  did 
not  visit  them  often  enough. 

The  prizes  were  distributed  by  the  Eabl  of  Shaptbs- 
BUST.  For  plants  exhibited  by  adults  they  consisted  of 
sums  varying  from  lOa.  6d.  to  25.  6d. ;  and  for  those  exhi- 
bited by  the  children,  of  sums  of  7«.  6d.,  68.  6d.,  28,  6d.,  and 
l8.  The  prizes  for  dean  and  tidy  rooms  consisted  of  sums 
of  Je2,  £1  10s.,  £1,  and  10s.,  and  we  may  mention  that  to 
Mrs.  O'Brien,  a  poor  lame  woman,  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  clean  and  tidy  rooms. 

After  the  prizes  had  been  distributed. 

The  Eabl  of  Shattbsbijrt  expressed  the  gratification 
which  the  business  and  the  display  of  the  day  had  afforded 
him.  It  was  a  most  important  movement,  and  it  would 
effect  great  objects.  It  would  be  the  means  of  teaching 
the  working  people  how  to  look  after  their  own  affairs,  how 
to  improve  their  tastes  and  their  condition,  and  raise  them- 
selves  in  the  moral  and  social  scale.  It  was,  too,  most 
gratifying  to  see  little  children  who  did  not  reach  to  his 
knee,  coming  up  and  receiving  their  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  and  5s., 
instead  of  seeing  them  running  about  the  streets  and  ac- 
quiring evil  habits  and  principles.  He  was  particularly 
pleased  with  that  portion  of  the  movement  which  related  to 
clean  and  tidy  dwellings.  He  knew  nothing  that  would 
more  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  he 
wished  them  all  success  in  the  good  work  they  had  so  well 
begun. 

The  Bev.  E.  Batlbt  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble 
Earl  for  his  kindness  in  ooming  there  that  afternoon  to  die** 
tribute  the  prizes,  coupling  with  the  same  tiie  name  of  Mr.. 
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W.  H.  Boaanqnat,  the  Beoretazy,  who  (Baid  the  rer.  gentle- 
mazi),  deaerred  their  heartieat  applaoae  for  the  intereat  and 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  whole  affair. 

The  Eabl  of  Shajtisbubt  in  reply  aaid  he  hoped  next 
year  to  oome  and  aee  the  dean  and  tidy  rooma  himaelf. 


Namberof  people  who  entered  their  sMnee  m  exhibitors 40a 

Number  of  pleati  exhibited 795 

Vvmber  of  exhibitors  sbont 450 

8.  d,  £$. 

Knmber  of  prizes 


.  10  of  10  0\ 

,    6  of   7  6 

.  17  of    5  0 

,  20  of    2  6 

.    8  of    1  0 


14    8    0 


Total 56 

Oae  person  took  four  prises. 

Number  of  prisetakers 48 


PBEVENTINa  WATEE  BOILING  OVEE  IN 
HEATING  APPAEATUS. 


/*-.-                                                  ^ 

^.,. 

LEVEL  OP  WATER  IN  PIPES  AND 

VIID  CiSTBIkN 

r 

RLOW 

""  .>        4= 

CISTERN 


BRANCH 


lUmURM 


Hatiko  jnat  aeen  the  qneationa  aaked  by  "Obohido- 
FBUiUa,"  ajid  yonr  admirable  remarka  on  them,  I  beg  to 
aog^eat  another  mode  of  dealing  with  the  difficolty  of  water 
boihng  over  in  heating  apparatus,  and  that  a  vezy  aimple 
one,  aa  yon  will  aee  by  the  enclosed  sketch. 

■  It  is  aooompliahed  by  having  a  branch  cast  on  the  top  of 
the  flow-pipe,  which  serves  to  ooUect  the  steam  made  in  the 
boiler,  being  higher  than  the  piping  immediately  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  then  taking  a  smfldl  pipe,  say  one-inch  bore, 
from  the  branch,  and  letting  it  terminate  with  a  bend  over 
the  feed-cistern.  Thus,  any  water  which  is  sent  over  before 
the  steam  is  retomed  to  the  feed-datem,  and  thence  to  the 
boiler. 

Before  I  adopted  the  above  plan  I  was  always  aimoyed  in 
the  aame  way  as  yonr  correspondent  complains  of.  Since 
then  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint.  The  boiler  is  one 
of  Messrs.  Wood  &  Tomlinson's,  a  cast-iron  tubular  one,  the 
tubes  being  fixed  longitudinally  into  tbe  horseshoe  ends,  one 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  sketdi. — P.  O.  Whitbhsad. 


[We  are  much  obliged,  for  you  certainly  have  improved  on 
oar  open  pipe  by  bringing  it  into  the  supply-cistern ;  but  if 
that  Bupply-dstem  is  large  enough  yon  wiU  be  troubled  with 
little  water  or  steam  from  the  air-pipe.] 


CHANGING  THE  SITE  OP  A  EITCHEN 
GABDEN. 
I  AK  thinking  of  changing  the  position  of  my  kitchen 
garden,  the  present  one  bemg  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  and  so  surrounded  by  high  hedges  and  trees  that  the 
birds  (jays  and  maepies  in  abundance),  ^et  at  my  Cherries 
and  other  fruit,  and  also  the  Peas.    Having  been  a  garden 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  think  the  ground  muat  be  ex- 
hausted, for  the  cropB  are  veiy  poor  in  spite  of  being  weU 
manured  and  the  ground  trendied  in  the  winter.    I  propose 
making  the  new  garden  in  a  graas  field  in  firont  of  the  house 
with  south  aspect,  but  am  deterred  rather  by  the  weat  winds, 
which  blow  veiy  strong,  and  also  by  the  want  of  water.    A 
hedge  will  remedy  the  first,  but  I  do  not  know  how  the 
other  will  be  supplied.     The  question  I  wish  to  ask  is* 
Whether,  after  the  garden  is  laid  out,  the  graas  should  be 
dug  in  two  spits  deep  and  laid  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  rot,  or 
should  be  pared  off  and  burnt,  and  then  scattered  over  the 
plots  of  ground  previously  dug  up.    What  would  be  beat  for 
a  hedffe.  Privet  or  Laurel  ?    I  wish  it  to  grow  up  quick.    I 
shall  leave  the  graaa  for  patha,  aa  I  can  keep  them  in  order 
by  the  mowing  machine.  The  mtended  ground 
alopea  to  the  aouth,  so  that  it  will  have  a  warm 
aaj^ect.    I  am  afraid  I  shall  miaa  the  pond 
which  ia  in  the  old  garden,  but  must  manage 
as  well  as  I  can. 

When  I  was  first  appointed  to  the  living  the 
old  garden  was  full  of  large  Apple  trees  with, 
trunks  aa  thick  as  my  lK>dy.  These  I  cut 
down,  as  they  overshadowed  the  ground,  but 
still  it  is  very  unproductive,  and  that  is  my 
reason  for  wishing  to  alter  the  situation.  The 
Asparagus-bed  is  very  old.  Could  I  move  any 
of  the  voung  shoots,  or  had  I  better  buy  fre^ 
plants  for  a  new  bed?  Should  I  begin  to  dig 
the  new  garden  now,  or  wait  till  the  autumn  ? 
— ^ExcTOB,  Kent, 

[We   thoroughly  sympathise  with   you   in 

your  troubles.    In  addition  to  plenty  of  other 

birds,  we  had  the  otiier  day  for  the  first  time 

a  flight  of  jays,  and  hunger  and  a  want  of 

moisture  made  them  very  impudent ;  but  th^ 

got  Beared  away  by  the  report  of  the  gun. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  changinff  of  the 

garden  from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the 

house  will  save  you  from  the  attentiona  of  the 

birds.    We  have  from  curiosity  watched  black- 

birda  oome  and  go  regularly  for  a  distance  of 

half  a  mile;  and  therefore,  though  the  new 

RBTURN    garden  should  not  have  the  tree  and  other  sur* 

■p—-  roundings  as  an  inviting  harbour  and  ahelter 

c$  =  gi    y_  ^  for  them,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  birds  will 

^    1   soon  look  after  your  fruit.    There  will  be  no 

\  y    secniity  in  the  new  garden  more  than  in  the 

^**i  >^     old  except  thorough  netting,  and  we  have  never 

been  able  to  make  netting  secure  enough  to 

prevent  the  birds  getting  a  &ir  allowance.    That  we  would 

notgrudge,  but  they  invariably  select  the  very  best. 

We  are  rather  surprised  with  your  account  of  the  want  of 
productiveness  of  the  old  garden.  After  removing  the  old 
Lurge  fruit  trees,  trenching,  and  manuring,  it  ought  to  have 
been  very  productive.  The  age  of  twen^  years  is  nothing 
for  a  gflffden.  We  know  some  gardena  that  have  been 
cropped  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  times  twenty  years,  and 
now  show  anything  but  signs  of  wearing  out.  With  proper 
rotations,  and  even  heavy  and  dose  cropping,  we  see  no 
reason  why  a  garden  ahould  wear  out,  if  treated  as  you  say 
yours  has  been.  Trenching,  however,  may  of  itself  heln  to- 
promote  present  banenneaa  if  too  much  of  the  subaou  is 
raised  at  a  time.  We  have  seen  ground  so  trenched  that 
nothing  would  restore  to  productiveness  but  trenohinR  it 
back  again.  K  the  soil  is  overdone  with  manure  of  an 
organic  nature,  a  little  lime  would  do  much  to  bring  its 
latent  powers  into  operation. 

We  have  every  seaaon  felt  ao  much  the  want  of  water, 
that  we  would  advise  you  seriously  to  consider  all  eventu- 
alities before  you  remove  the  garden  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  good  garden  to  a  position  where  you  will  have  no  waiter 
exoept  what  the  rains  supply,  or  what  you  can  oarxy  by 
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I^  as  you  seem  to  indicate,  the  whole  ground 
from  north  to  south  slopes  to  the  south,  then  pipes  could 
easily  take  the  water  m>m  the  pond  to  the  proposed  new 
garden*  The  birds  will  be  a  trine  after  all  in  comparison 
with  the  serious  cbftwback,  the  want  of  water. 

If  you  decide  on  the  remoTal,  we  agree  with  your  proposed 
aacrangements.  Privet  would  make  &e  quickest  and  densest 
fence.  We  would  trench  down  the  top-spit  pasture  as  you 
propose,  and  would  not  think  of  dissipating  its  valuable 
piroperties  by  burning.  Burning  pasture  land  can  only  be 
recommended  when  ike  grass  kas  become  of  a  hard  uxmu- 
triidre  character,  and  when  the  remains  of  the  burnt  heaps 
would,  when  spread  over  the  fresh-tilled  soil,  do  much  to 
mromote  a  fresh  carpet  of  sweeter  and  more  nutritive  herbtige. 
Unless  your  old  Asparagus-bed  has  a  number  of  young 
plants  in  it^— that  is,  from  one  to  three  years  of  age,  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  move  any  of  them.  You  may  get 
nice  two-year-old  plants  for  no  great  sum.  For  ourselves, 
we  prefer  sowing  thick,  say  this  March  of  1864,  and  planting 
them  some  3  or  4  inches  apart  in  1866,  when  the  shoots  are 
about  2  indies  high,  and  taking  means  to  prevent  a  root  or 
rootlet  from  being  iiijured.  We  think  the  simplest  way  for 
growing  Asparagus  is  to  trench  and  dress  the  ground  well 
in  winter,  and  before  planting  time  to  throw  it  into  shallow 
ridffes,  say  27  inches  apart,  level  the  crest  of  the  ridge  a 
litue,  place  the  roots  of  the  Asparagus  over  it  £eui  s£ipe, 
cover  with  the  soil,  water,  and  then  mulch  with  rotten  dung. 
After  trying  many  plans  we  like  this  better  than  beds.  A 
little  salt  and  fresh  mulching  every  summer  will  be  sure  to 
benefit  the  Asparagus,  and  there  mil  be  little  risk  of  rotting 
from  damp. 

The  sooner  you  break  down  the  ground  the  better,  but  go 
little  beyond  the  staple.  You  may  stir  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  and  leave  it.  The  subsoil  is  best  incorporated  by 
only  raising  a  few  inches  at  a  time.] 


EIVEES'S  EOYAL  HAUTBOIS. 


W«  have  already  (p.  11)  recorded  our  high  opinion  of 
this  varie^  of  the  Strawberry ;  and  we  return  to  it  for  two 
reasons,  of  which  the  first  is  that  we  received  a  photograph, 
of  which  the  above  is  a  copy,  with  the  following  note  rela- 
tive to  the  discovery  of  the  variety. 

"lam  perfectly  charmed  with  the  Boyal  Hautbois  Straw- 
"berry;  its  clusters  are  enormous,  and  its  fruit  delicious. 
ItB  discovery  was  as  follows :-— In  a  bed  of  a  thousand  seed- 
lings raised  from  Belle  Bordelaise,  and  whidi  seemed  such  a 
mass  of  foliage  as  to  leave  no  hope  that  the  shy-bearing 


sort  would  give  any  variety,  two  large  clusters  of  fruit  were 
espied.  The  plants  were  carefblly  taken  up  and  pLanted 
out  as  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  latter  failed  the  next  season,  and 
was  bad  in  character ;  but  No.  1  was  so  fine  that  we  named 
it  the  Boyal  Hautbois,  and  well  it  deserves  its  name." 

Our  second  reason  for  recurring  to  the  sulgect  will  be 
found  in  this  extract  from  a  little  note  on  perfumed  pink 
paper,  the  handwriting  on  which  is  always  recognised  with 
pleasure.  "  What  could  have  induced  our  old  forefkUiers  to 
call  this  Strawberry  Haviboia  ?  It  is  French  I  am  sure ;  but 
Deep  (haut)  and  JBow  (forest)  neither  describe  the  plant  noe 
its  dwelling,  for  the  Hautbois  does  not  delight  in  shady 
places." 

This  note  reminds  us  of  Scott's  lines — 
**  8o  each  mortal  deems 
Of  that  which  is  from  that  which  seems." 

inasmuch  as  that  Hautbois  is  only  a  corruption  of  the 
German  name  for  this  species — Haarheer.  The  first  botanist 
we  know  who  has  mentioned  it  is  Conrad  Gesner,  and  he 
quotes  a  notice  of  it  from  Bock,  whose  works  we  have  not 
seen.  Tragus  also  mentions  it,  and  states  that  it  was  found 
wild  in  Germany  about  Spires. 


BEDDING  GEBAJSTIUMS. 

To  treat  of  this  subject  more  clearly  thanr  has  already 
been  repeatedly  done  by  the  able  contributors  to  this  Journal 
is  a  very  difficult  task,  and  it  is  rather  with  a  desire  to  please 
than  because  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  article  on  the  subject, 
that  I  ^ve  a  somewhat  leng^tligr  reply  to  "  J.  H.  K.,"  who,  I 
hope,  will  find  in  it  that  deamess  wMch  he  desires. 

Presuming  that  a  greenhouse,  a  cold  frame,  and  a  sheltered 
situation  are  at  command,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing any  quantity  of  Geraniums ;  but  all  admirers  of  G^era- 
niums  have  not  these  conveniences  at  command,  and  some 
have  only  a  frame,  and  sometimes  not  even  that,  and  the 
room  windows  have  to  serve  for  a  greenhouse.  To  those 
whose  means  are  limited  I  gladly  devote  this  paper,  con- 
vinced if  it  be  the  means  of  adding  but  a  plant  more  to 
enliven  the  fiower  garden  and  gladden  some  heart,  that  my . 
labour  will  be  weU  rewarded. 

Any  time  in  July  after  the  beds  become  furnished  cuttings 
may  be  taken,  selecting  such  shoots  as  run  one  over  the  other, 
and  which  would,  if  1^  on  the  plants,  either  crowd  the  bed 
too  much,  or  be  useless  from  becoming  straggling,  or  being 
hidden  by  the  foliage  of  the  others.  Judiciously  thinning 
the  shoots  materially  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  beds, 
of  which  the  beauty  consists  quite  as  much  in  the  evenness 
of  the  plants  as  in  their  fulness  of  bloom.  Before,  however, 
any  cuttings  are  taken,  the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  com* 
pletely  hidden  by  the  foliaff  e,  and  when  this  is  accomplished 
preparation  may  be  made  for  propagating  a  stock  of  plants 
fbr  another  year.  In  taking  cuttings  let  it  be  done  so  that 
an  observer  who  does  not  see  the  operation  performed  could 
not  tell  that  a  cutting  had  been  removed,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  taking  them  from  that  part  of  the  bed  which  is 
the  most  dense.  In  this  way  a  dense  overgrown  part  of  a 
bed  IB  made  uniform  with  the  thinner  parts,  in  which,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark,  gaps  should  not  be  made  by 
taking  cuttings  from  them.  In  any  case  the  plants  will 
ftunish  cuttix^  by  the  beginning  of  August,  which  is  a 
good  time  to  commence  providing  for  another  year. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  young  shoot  witii  a  growing 
point  and  two  leaves  or  joints  belo:w  it,  cut  it  from  the  parent 
with  a  sharp  knife  a  littie  above  the  lowest  leaf,  making  the 
cut  in  a  slanting  direction  towards  the  leaf,  and  when  a 
number  of  these  shoots  have  been  taken  cut  each  trans- 
versely through  immediately  below  the  lowest  lea^  trimming 
off  the  two  lowest  leaves  close  to  the  stem,  and  the  cutting 
will  then  have  a  couple  of  leaves  or  so  and  a  growing  point. 
The  best  cuttings  are  those  having  short  joints,  or  the  leaves 
near  one  another,  and  a  top  likely  to  branch  immediately 
without  any  stopping.  About  half  the  cutting,  say  it  is  3  or 
4  inches  long,  isdiould  have  the  leaves  trimmed  off  to  form  the 
fiiture  root  portion  of  the  plant,  and  on  the  other  half  the 
leaves  are  retained,  and  down  to  these  the  cutting  is  to  be 
inserted  in  the  soil.  There  are  shoots  the  joints  of  which 
are  often  2  or  8  inches  or  more  apart.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
insert  more  than  one  joint  of  such  as  these  in  the  soil,  re- 
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Mniiigp archer laxse iMf  wfththe ffioifing point  above  it, 
iioir  18  ai^^thinff  ffinied  h^  pattii^  In  oztra-sised  cattinffi. 
nose  shooti  witn  thzee  joints,  or  at  the  most  four,  are  ua 
mfemble  to  those  with  six  joints.  If  the  shoot  haye  two 
joints  with  the  nowing  point  it  dkonld  be  cat  with  a  sharp 
nife  immecKfl^j  beneath  the  lowest  leaf,  and  that  leaf 
Mag  eat  off  the  oottingis  all  that  coald  be  desired ;  bdt  if 
iiie  cutting  be  no  more  tiiian  8  or  4  inches  long  and  have 
three  joints  with  the  growing  point  the  two  lowest  leaves 
may  be  displaced,  and  the  shoot  be  cat  transTerseljr  nnder 
fbe  lowest.  The  cattings  oagfat  never  to  be  taken  horn 
had-habited  sickly  plants,  otherwise  they  are  likely  to  par- 
take of  these  defects,  bat  from  those  which  are  healthy  and 
well  oonstitated. 

Thoagh  there  is  bat  one  way  of  making  shoots  into 
catting,  there  are  several  methods  of  treating  them  after- 
wards m  order  to  induce  them  to  strike  root.  The  best  is  to 
vet  them  singly  into  60-sized  pots,  in  a  compost  of  loam  one- 
half,  leaf  moald  one-foorth,  and  xiver  sand  one-foarth. 
IHlver  sand  is  preferable  to  liver  sand,  bat  not  indispensable, 
fnr  Oeraaioms  will  strike  almost  in  any  way  if  one  end  of 
the  catting  is  put  in  the  soil.  We  place  a  rather  small  crock 
so  as  to  lie  flat  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  cover  the  hole, 
and  on  this  the  least  touch  of  moss  or  sphagnum,  or  the 
rougher  part  of  the  compost ;  we  fill  as  many  pots  as  we 
have  cattinffs  with  the  compost,  which  should  be  sifted 
throogh  a  half-ineh  riddle  or  sieve,  place  a  handfdl  in 
oach,  then  press  it  gently  down  with  the  hand,  and  strike 
eff  all  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  with  the  open  hand.  The  next 
nroeees  is  to  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  pot  with  a 
oibbls,  and,  with  the  catting  in  the  loft  hand,  we  take  up  a 
pinch  of  silver  sand  between  the  thumb  and  fore-flnger  of 
the  right  hand  and  drop  it  into  the  hole ;  the  catting  is  then 
inserted  in  the  hole  up  to  the  lowest  leaf,  and  a  litUe  more 
silver  sand  is  placed  aroond  the  catting  on  the  surface  of  the 
yt.  A  run  xound  the  compost  next  the  pot  fixes  the  catting 
ibmly,  and  seoires  space  for  watermg,  a  gentle  tap  on  the 
bench  oonwletiBg  the  operation.  We  have  now  cattings 
with  their  bases  surrounded  by  sand,  and  not  one  will  £ul 
to  emit  roots  and  be  a  plant  in  fifteen  days  if  placed  in  a 
gnenhouse  in  a  moist  shady  place,  and  the  soil  about  them 
kept  moist,  but  not  wet,  for  too  much  moisture  is  quite  as 
iiuimous  as  too  little. 

When  well  rooted  the  cattings,  or  rather  young  plants, 
maybe  potted  into  48-siBed  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
fiv  a  week  or  ten  days  antu  established,  when  they  should 
be  placed  out  of  doors  on  coal  ashes  in  a  dieltered  situation, 
and  the  point  of  each  shoot  nipped  out  at  the  third  leaf. 
By  the  beginning  of  October  they  will  be  strong  bushy 
^bsttts  if  duly  supplied  with  water,  and  as  it  is  not  safe  to 
keep  them  outside  any  longer,  they  should  be  taken  into  the 
greenhouse,  placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass,  and  have 
abundance  of  firesh  air  daily  in  mild  weather,  and  water  once 
or  twice  weekly  as  occasion  may  determine,  but  none  to  be 
given  untd  the  soil  becomes  dry.  The  temperature  should 
range  from  40^  to  50^,  fire  being  only  employed  to  prevent 
the  mercury  from  fiUing  below  85^  at  night.  Air  must  be 
given  when  the  thermometer  reaches  45°,  and  the  house 
■hould  be  shut  up  with  a  temperature  of  60^. 

In  February  the  plants  wUl  be  frimished  with  firom  four 
to  six  riioots,  each  of  which  will  in  all  probability  furnish  a 
cutting,  which,  if  there  be  the  convenience  of  a  hotbed,  may 
be  taken  and  struck ;  and  these  cattings  frimish  nice  plants 
by  bedding-out  time,  and  though  smaU,  afford  a  fine  bloom 
late  in  the  season.  Such  cuttings  may  be  inserted  either 
singly  in  GO-sised  x>ots,  or  round  ^e  sides  of  a  pan  or  pot, 
and  being  placed  in  a  Cuoamber-frame,  they  will  be  well 
rooted  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  They  should 
th^L  be  hardened  off  by  "placing  them  in  the  greenhouse, 
flhifted  into  48's  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  placed  on  a 
dbel^  where  th^  ^ould  be  duly  supplied  with  water,  and 
have  the  points  of  the  shoots  pinched  out  in  the  beginning 
of  ApriL  If  the  cuttings  are  inserted  round  the  sides  of 
pots  or  pans,  they  should  be  potted  off  in  March  into  48*8, 
and  have  the  points  of  the  shoots  pinched  out  when  the 
roots  have  taken  good  hold  of  the  soiL  These  wHl  be  stiff 
nice  plants  by  the  beginning  of  May,  when  they  should  be 
hardened  off  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  week  or  so,  and  then 
removed  to  some  sheltered  situation  where  they  can  be 
protected  with  mats  placed  on  hooped  sticks  should  severe 


firaet  oeoor.  Thongh  nice  "  staff,"  such  plants  ase  not  eiiaal 
to  &oee  struck  in  antumn,  nor  do  they  flower  so  welt  wm 
older  plants;  bat  they  are,  nevertheless,  very  nseAil  wbaii 
the  stock  is  diort  or  the  supply  of  autumiHrtraok  plants  not 
suflcient  to  fill  the  beds  or  pMterres. 

The  antumn-strock  plants  in  48-sixed  pots,  from  which 
the  last-named  plants  are  taken,  should  be  potted  in  tbs 
beginning  of  April  into  24-sised  pots.  They  will  grow 
rapidly,  and  in  ten  days  after  potting  may  be  removed  to  a 
cold  frame,  where,  by  covering  in  firosty  nights  with  mats, 
and  with  due  regard  to  giving  air  and  water,  they  w3E  hf 
the  second  week  in  May  be  strong,  dwaxf,  boshy  ybaU, 
some  of  them  more  than  a  foot  through,  and  for  the  most 
part  coming  into  bloom.  After  a  fortnight's  exposnre  in 
some  sheltmd  yet  open  situation  they  may  be  Ranted  in 
beds,  where  they  will  at  once  prodaoe  an  effect  of  which  aoj 
gardener  may  be  proud. 

Kow  this  system,  I  may  be  told,  requires  considerable 
house-room  to  carry  it  out.  This  is  certainly  true ;  bat  the 
extra  size  of  the  plants  and  the  immediate  effect  tiiey  pio- 
duce  is  worth  the  room  and  trouble ;  and  those  who  tiy  this 
plan  against  the  ordinary  methods  wiXI,  I  think,  find  <me  of 
the  plants  cover  something  like  four  times  the  smrfhoe,  ao 
that  one-foarth  of  the  number  of  plants  will  do  the  same 
work,  give  a  greater  effect,  and  fully  a  month  or  six  weeks 
earlier  than  late  autumn  or  spring-struck  plants.— G.  Ajdot. 
(To  he  eonttnued.) 


SMALL  LOCAL  SCIENTIFIC  SOCEETIES. 

Ws  should  have  very  little  difSeulty  in  coiUecting  the 
names  of  five  hundred  societies  having  for  their  oqjeets 
some  improvement  or  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  of 
various  productions  of  nature.  These  olgects  are  multitndi- 
nous,  ranging  from  the  gprowth  of  a  laxee  Gooseberry  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  flora  or  fkuna  of  ful  the  British  isles. 
These  societies  are  dotted  about  in  every  county,  and  each 
society  is  a  centre  from  which  diverge  around  it  better 
habits,  better  tastes,  and  better  knowledge.  From  time  to 
time  we  publish  what  some  of  these  societies  are  doing,  and 
some  of  their  doings  in  the  report  of  the' Bloomsbury  Flower 
Show  appear  in  our  columns  to-day ;  but  we  have  a  stout 
pampUet  before  us  which  tells  of  still  higher  efforts,  and 
evidencing  still  further  advance  in  the  pursuit  of  that  kind 
of  Information  which  makes  a  man  fonder  of  home,  because 
there  are  his  books  and  his  other  sources  of  pleasures  which 
he  finds  are  the  only  pleasmres  which  have  not  their  track 
traced  by  regret. 

The  pamphlet  we  have  mentioned  is  No.  6  of  "Trans- 
actions of  the  Woolhope  Naturalists'  Field  Club."  Now, 
very  few  of  our  readers,  without  a  reference  to  their  topo- 
graphical dictionaiy,  would  be  able  to  tell  that  this  Woolhope 
or  Wolhope  is  a  village  about  eight  miles  from  Herefora, 
one  of  the  most  lovely  districts  of  England;  and  there 
amongst  its  quiet  Apple  orchards  dwell  many  of  the  members 
of  this  NaturalistB'  Club ;  and  not  only  is  the  Club  flourish- 
ing, but  the  President,  C.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Esq.,  in  his 
annuiJ  address,  thus  rejoices  over  the  increase  of  such  local 
associations : — 

"  I  cannot,  however,  enter  upon  the  duty  of  endeavouring 
to  recall  the  proceedings  of  the  Woolhope  Naturalists'  Field 
Club  during  the  past  year  without  indulging  a  reflection, 
which  occurs  to  me  very  strongly,  upon  the  great  extension 
of  interest  which  has  taken  place  in  those  pursuits  which 
form  the  out-of-door  study  and  ol^ects  of  societies  like  our 
own,  and  have  led  to  their  increased  establishment  in  the 
surrounding  counties  and  districts.  Nothing,  perhaps,  in 
the  year  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the  evidence  of  this 
which  it  embraces  in  the  growth  of  these  kindred  associa- 
tions around  us,  and  the  joint  meetings  and  augmented 
interests  to  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  given  rise. 

"  Beside  the  Malvern,  the  Cotteswold,  and  the  Warwick- 
shire  Clubs,  which  we  formerly  recognised  in  the  acfjoining 
or  neighbouring  counties,  we  have  now  to  welcome  the  re* 
storation  of  the  Dudley  and  Midland  Geological  and  Scientific 
Society,  the  Severn  Valley  Field  Club,  the  Oswestry,  the 
Bridgnorth,  and  the  still-more-recently-established  Caradoc 
Club,  occupying  areas  that  well  deserved  the  scrutiny  of 
separate  societies,  while  their  establishment  has  inoroaeod 
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tiw  oppcntnidtiea  of  mutoal  Boqtudiitaixoe  and  united  labour 
amonggt  the  members  resident  in  the  different  districts." 

He  then  prooeeds  to  remind  the  members  of  their  Tarions 
tours  dmnxig  the  past  year,  cd  which  chatty  interesting  por- 
tioDs  we  wiU  only  give  one  relish. 

"  The  second  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  took  place  on 
the  7th  of  Jnly  at  the  Craven  Arms,  near  Ladlow,  was  one 
that  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  were  present. 
It  was  a  joint  assemblage,  in  Ikct,  of  not  less  than  five  socie- 
taes,  eoiMrfeting  of  the  Oswestry,  the  Dudley,  the  Bridgnorth, 
and  the  young  and  x>romising  Caradoc  Club,  with  our  own. 
The  place  chosen  presented  several  attractions — ^the  ruins 
of  Stokesay  Castle,  for  the  inapectien  of  the  archaeologist ;  the 
Wood  of  Yiew  Edge,  said  to  be  the  only  place  in  England 
where  the  Astrantub  mi^oris  supposed  to  grow  wild,  of  which 
abundant  specimens  were  found,  and  to  the  judgment  of 
some,  rather  cruelly  brought  away,  suggesting  to  the  mind 
of  our  late  Secretary  the  very  just  remark,  that  '  it  is  not 
wise  to  talk  too  loudly  about  a  scarce  plant;'  for  several  of 
Ofor  number  who  climbed  the  heights  of  the  wood  in  search 
of  it,  came  out  of  it  with  the  rare  Astrantia  rut^essly  torn 
up,  in  some  cases  by  the  roots,  and  borne  in  ruinous  triumph 
on  their  hats,  and  other  parts  of  their  dress.  'I  took  two 
specimens — ^for  I  do  not  like  to  exterminate ' — adds  his  com- 
munication ;  but  if  an  the  septuagint  of  naturalists  assem- 
bled on  that  day  were  equally  forbearing,  the  exterminating 
process  will  haidly  have  received  a  veiy  exemphuy  check. 
^  "But  the  Wood  of  View  Edge  contained  another  attrac- 
tion in  its  celebrated  quarry  of  Aymestiy  limestone,  where 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  rock,  exposed  to  a  thickness  of  from 
SO.to  40  feet,  is  composed  of  Pentameris  Knightii  cemented 
together." 

We  pass  thzongli  many  such  pleasant  passages,  until  we 
oome  to  the  chief  contents  of  the  pamphlet,  entitled  "The 
Day  at  Malvern  and  the  Mistletoe  in  Herefordshire."  It  is 
tite'work,  the  exhaustive  work,  of  Dr.  Bull,  for  very  little 
xeiative  to  the  Mistletoe  is  not  here  collected  and  recorded 
attractively.  Here  are  detailed  its  mode  of  propagation 
and  growth,  the  trees  it  lives  upon  in  the  county,  the  re- 
corded instances  of  its  growth  on  the  Oak  in  England,  and 
the  romance  of  its  history  in  tames  past  and  present.  Gladly 
would  we  publiah  each  of  these  sections  entire,  for  they  are 
fioll  of  interesting  inibrmation ;  but  we  cannot  afford  the 
space,  and  must  confine  our  further  extracts  to  some  from 
the  notes  on  the  Mistletoe  on  the  Oak.    Dr.  BuU  says : — 

"The  occurrence  of  the  Mistletoe  on  the  Oak  is  at  once 
80  rare  and  so  interesting,  that  I  have  not  confined  myself 
to  this  county  in  my  inquiries  about  it,  but  have  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertain  its  existence,  at  the  present  time,  in  all 
the  instances  which  have  been  recorded  as  occurring  in 
England.  The  following  instances  I  have  been  able  to  get 
wefi  authenticated : — 

"Tux  Oak  at  EA8TNOii.~Ten  days  since,  I  visited  this 
Mistletoe-bearing  Oak.  It  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the 
drive  leading  from  the  park  up  the  Kidgewayhill  towards 
Mahrem,  about  200  yards  beyond  the  lo<§e.  The  Oak  may 
be  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  old,  and  the  Mistletoe  grows 
freely  upon  it.  It  is  most  luxuriant  high  up  in  the  tree 
where  €hree  large  branches  grow  very  near  each  other, 
hfffing  in  each  instance  destroyed  the  bough  beyond  the  place 
where  it  is  situated.  It  is  also  growing  in  four  other  places 
^  the  tree,  one  fresh  yearling  plant  shooting  straight  out 
fitom  the  main  stem  of  the  tree  about  12  feet  from  the  ground. 
One  large  bunch  of  Mistletoe  growing  in  a  large  branch 
many  feet  from  the  mttin  stem  was  dead  and  decaying,  but 
without  having  killed  the  branch.  The  Mistletoe  plants  are 
of  both  sexes,  and  the  females  bear  berries  freely.  It  is 
more  slender  and  pendulous,  with  smaller  and  thinner  leaves; 
or,  in  other  woros,  it  is  not  so  stiff  and  rigid,  and  short- 
joittted,  as  it  usually  is  when  growing  on  the  Apple  tree. 
During  the  twelve  years  I  have  known  this  tree  the  Mistle- 
toe has  increased  imon  it,  and  the  Oak  is  already  beginning 
to  show  sig^  of  suffering  severely  from  the  parasite.  Upon 
the  large  moss-covered  branches  it  was  curious  to  observe 
the  great  number  of  Mistletoe  seeds  which  had  been  depo- 
sited by  the  birds." 

Dr.  Bun  gives  similar  notices  of  specimens  on  Oaks  at 
Tedstone  Delamere;  Badams  Court,  Sedbuiy  Park,  near 
Caiepstow;  Bumingfbid  Farm,  Dunsfold,  Surrey;  Hackwood 
Ptekf  near  Basingstoke,  Hants;  and  the  Plymouth  Oak,  by 


the  South  Devon  Baalway.  These  are  the  only  six  instances 
which  Dr.  BuU  has  been  able  to  authenticate ;  and  he,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  will  be  nroeh  obliged  1^  any  (rf  our  readers 
informing  us  of  other  instances  within  their  own  knowledge. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHBir  OAJUDBN. 

Dia  ia  haulm,  stumps,  and  the  refuse  of  crops  directly 
they  are  over.  At  this  season  there  is  seldom  any  ground 
to  spare,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  supply  for 
several  months  in  winter  and  spring  will  depend  on  the 
diligence  now  exercised  in  plantmg  out  as  large  a  supp^ 
as  possible  of  those  vegetables  most  likely  to  be  in  demand. 
Potatoes  and  other  crops  soon  coming  off  may  be  inter- 
lined with  Broccoli  or  Winter  Greens;  and  where  there  is 
not  sufficient  room,  a  quantity  may  be  planted  at  1  foot  apart 
to  remain  till  ground  comes  in  by  the  removal  of  other  crop% 
when  the  whole  may  be  again  planted  at  proper  distances»  or 
every  other  row  and  each  alternate  plant  of  the  remainder 
removed  to  vacant  ground.  The  above  will  answer  well 
where  the  space  is  limited,  more  particolaxly  for  those  kinds 
coming  into  use  in  spring.  OaJbbctge,  make  a  sowing  of  East 
Ham  Cabbage  for  early  spring  use,  and  the  last  sowing  of 
Coleworts.  As  soon  as  tiie  caterpillars  attack  any  of  the 
Cabbage  tribe,  give  them  a  slight  dredging  with  white 
hellebore  powder  in  the  morning.  Celery,  pay  strict  at- 
tention to  the  early  crops.  Let  it  be  gone  over  with  the 
hand  and  all  the  offsets  taken  off,  and,  where  practicable^ 
let  it  have  a  thorough  drenching  with  manure  water,  after 
which,  on  the  following  day,  give  a  slight  earthix^np  to 
prevent  evaporation.  Peas,  m&e  a  sowing  of  Early  Frame  % 
i£  the  autumn  is  fine,  they  may  be  usmuL  ShaOoU  and 
Qarlic,  when  they  are  ripe  take  them  up  and  hanp^  them 
in  bunches  in  a  dry  shed  previous'  to  placing  them  in  store 
for  use.  Make  a  sowing  of  White  Stone  Tundps. 
jnKurr  OASDnr. 

The  tendency  to  exoessive  luxuriance  frequently  exhibited 
by  espalier  trees,  renders  the  operatian  of  stopping  aoA 
shortening  shoots  more  particularly  essential.  The  whois 
principle  of  pinching  is  merely  this — ^in  the  first  place  to 
pinch  all  young  shoots  not  necessary  for  the  frameworic  of 
the  tree ;  secondly,  to  stop  those  shoots  which  threaten  to 
ovenprow  their  neighbours,  by  which  means  a  due  equilibrnnn 
of  the  branches  will  be  maintaiiied;  and,  finally,  haviiur 
commenced  a  system  of  repression,  to  continue  it  in  regaio. 
to  the  lateral  shoots  which  are  developed  by  reason  of  this 
system  of  stopping.  When  time  will  i)ermit,  Cnirant% 
6k>oseberries,  and  Raspbeiries  will  be  benefited  by  the  >»• 
maining  wood  of  the  present  year's  growth  being  thinned 
leaving  only  sufficient  to  furnish  next  season's  crop.  Straw- 
berry-runners that  were  laid  some  time  ago  in  three-inoh 
pots  are  now  ready  for  shifting  into  five-inch  ones.  For  this 
purpose  use  a  compost  of  two  parts  friable  yellow  loam  and 
one  part  of  well  decomposed  dung.  Take  care  that  the  pote 
are  well  drained,  and  have  them  placed  in  the  south  aspaot^ 
and  on  boards  or  slates  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  surfiuse 
of  the  ground  to  prevent  the  worms  getting  into  them. 

FLOWSB  GABDBK. 

Climbers  on  walls  to  be  attended  to  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  keeping  the  young  shoots  neatly  tied-in,  &c.  The 
climbing  Boses  will  also  require  to  be  gone  over  occasionally 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  decayed  blooms,  and  any 
weakly  old  wood  should  be  cut  out  at  the  same  time  to 
allow  of  ]aying-in  the  strong  young  wood  which  will  bloom 
much  finer  next  season  than  the  old  wood  would  do.  Any 
of  the  Perpetual  Boses  that  have  fiowered  very  freely,  to 
be  assisted  by  a  liberal  watering  with  manure  water  firom 
the  stable  or  farmyard-tank ;  indeed,  too  much  of  this  can 
hardly  be  given  to  any  of  the  autumn-fiowering  varieties* 
Carnations  and  Picotees  will  require  copious  waterings 
during  the  present  dry  weather.  Earwigs  are  extremeqf 
destructive  to  this  class  of  fiowers  by  eating  off  the  lower 
part  of  the  petals.  It  is  usual  to  trap  them  m  tobacco>pipe 
heads  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  sticks  which  support  the 
plants.  These,  however,  must  be  new,  for  if  they  have  been 
smoked  with,  the  smell  of  the  tobacco  will  prevent  the  earwigs 
entering  and  thus  defeat  the  object  in  view  As  the  seecU 
pods  of  Pansies  ripen  they  should  be  gathered,  and  dried  in 
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a,  shady  place.    Commence  the  layering  of  Cloves,  Carna- 
tions, Mule  Pinks,  &c.,  of  which  there  is  rarely  an  oyerstock. 

OBXXNHOUaE  AND  CONSSBYATORY. 

Specimens  that  have  matured  their  season's  growth  should 
now  be  more  sparingly  supplied  with  water  at  the  root,  in 
order  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Orange  trees 
or  other  plants  known  to  be  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red 
spider  must  be  frequently  examined  for  this  pest,  and  well 
washed  with  the  engine  immediately  it  is  perceived,  taking 
care  not  to  bruise  or  ii\jure  the  foliage,  and  placing  the 
affected  part  so  that  every  leaf  may  be  reached.  In  keeping 
up  a  stock  of  plants  there  must  necessarily  be,  besides 
those  depended  on  for  the  principal  show  of  bloom,  youinger 
branches  of  the  same  ianufy,  which  are  growing  onwards  to 
supersede  their  seniors  whenever  old  age  or  decay  shall 
consign  the  latter  to  the  rubbish-heap.  Such  plants  as 
Epacrises,  Leschenaultias,  Pimeleas,  Aphelexes,  and  others 
of  the  same  habit,  which  have  been  kept  for  late  bloom  and 
are  now  over,  should  be  placed  in  the  house  with  a  north 
aspect,  or  in  deep  frames  or  pits  with  the  sashes  turned 
towards  the  north,  having  first  picked  off  the  old  remaining 
blooms.  Here,  with  a  gentle  syringing  once  or  twice  daily, 
the  plants  may  remain  till  a  new  growth  commences,  when 
any  pruning  they  may  require  may  be  given;  and  they 
may  afterwards  be  placed  in  more  favourable  positions  for 
ripening  their  wood. 

8T0VI. 

Admit  more  air  into  the  house  as  the  season  advances, 
because,  although  this  is  the  period  when  every  advantage 
ought  to  be  taken  of  heat  and  light,  stUl  the  confinement  of 
the  stove  is  apt  to  draw  the  plants,  especially  if  carried  out 
late  in  the  season.  Growth  is  now  required  in  most  kinds  of 
plants;  but  the  great  art  is  to  harden  or  perfectly  mature 
that  growth,  or  the  plants  will  suffer  much  during  the  winter. 
Many  of  the  plants  in  an  advanced  state  may  now  be  placed 
in  the  greenhouse,  which  should  be  closed  on  cold  nights. 
A  number  of  Orchids  will  by  this  time  have  made  their 
gprowth,  and  may  be  removed  gradually  to  a  drier  and  cooler 
atmosphere.  Those  which  stm  continue  growing  must  have 
the  syringe  two  or  three  times  a-day,  and  a  humid  atmo- 
sphcnre  must  be  maintained  by  weU  watering  every  part  of 
the  interior.  At  the  same  time  plants  growing  on  ulocks 
or  suspended  in  baskets  should  be  frequently  soaked. 

COLD  PITS. 

The  stock  here  will  probably  require  re-arrangement  at 
tiiia  time,  as  some  of  the  specimens,  having  completed  their 
season's  growth,  will  be  better  in  a  shady  place  out  of  doors, 
and  their  removal  will  allow  of  giving  more  space  to  those 
left.  Toung  growing  stock  and  late-flowering  plants  that 
have  yet  to  make  their  season's  growth  should  receive  the 
•most  careftil  attention,  as,  if  weU  treated,  they  will  make 
rapid  and  vigorous  growth  at  this  season,  and  nothing  in 
the  way  of  good  soil,  careful  potting,  or  proper  accommoda- 
tion will  compensate  for  the  want  of  this.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  posaibilily  of  securing  free  growth  from  hardwooded 
plants  in  bright  hot  weather,  except  by  moderate  shading 
and  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the 
plants  overhead  morning  and  evenmg,  and  air  must  be  given 
liberally  to  keep  the  wood  strong,  avoiding  as  much  as  pos- 
sible exposure  to  drying  winds.  W.  Ejeanx. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBN  OARDIK. 

On  the  17th  we  were  favoured  with  a  thunder  shower, 
which  revived  vegetation  with  us  wonderfully.  As  usual,  we 
on  the  height  had  but  little  of  it  in  comparison  with  those 
in  the  vall^;  but  we  are  thankful  as  we  were  fast  getting 
out  of  water.  Our  first  and  second  Marrow  Peas  were 
fiist  ripening,  and,  besides  mulching,  we  were  helpless  as 
to  prolonging  the  season  by  other  means.  The  shower 
gave  us  some  hundreds  of  g^ons  in  our  tanks,  but  before 
it  came,  in  our  chief  reservoir  for  supply  we  did  not  have  a 
couple  of  hogsheads.  But  for  our  sewage  tank  we  must 
have  been  very  badly  situated,  and  had  the  mortification  to 
see  plants  dying  without  the  poesibiUty  of  helping  them. 
As  it  was,  we  could  only  single  out  the  plants  that  showed 
signs  of  suffering.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  week  has  pretty 
wen  evaporated  all  that  the  thunder  shower  gave  us,  but  it 


came  at  the  right  time,  and  there  are  signs  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  have  another  refresher. 

We  never  saw  com  crops  looking  better  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  warm  rain  of  the  17th  would  do  much  to  swell 
out  and  give  substance  to  the  grain.  Some  neighbours, 
indeed,  grumbled  that  there  was  not  enough  of  moisture 
for  the  Turnips ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  some  people  ever  to 
be  looking  for  causes  of  complaint  instead  of  reasons  for 
thankfulness.  We  believe,  however,  that  in  nine  cases  out 
ten  this  grumbling  is  more  a  matter  of  habit  than  of  feeling. 
The  grumble  is  the  safety  valve  that  gets  rid  of  the  noxious 
pent-up  steam,  and  leaves  behind  it  the  sturdy,  kind,  large- 
hearted  Englishman.  Let  even  the  go-a-head  politiciaii 
have  his  grumble  out,  and  it  will  gener^y  be  found  he  will 
be  the  last  to  seriously  think  of  leaving  the  shores  of  old 
England.  Grumble  or  no  grumble,  the  summers  of  1868  and 
1864,  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Hertfordshire),  ought  to 
show  the  importance,  especially  in  the  case  of  contemplated 
gardens,  of  making  a  water  supply  a  matter  of  primary 
consideration.  Yfe  have  known  of  some  cases  where 
great  expense  was  incurred  in  making  a  garden  before  a 
supply  of  water  was  taken  into  consideration.  A  good 
position  and  a  good  soil,  the  veiy  things  for  general  field 
crops,  will  not  be  sufficient  for  succession  crops  in  a  garden 
without  water  being  at  command.  Even  when  water  can  be 
had,  but  must  all  l^  conveyed  by  pail  or  barrel,  the  labour  of 
applying  it  is  very  great  when  compared  with  that  involved 
when  a  reservoir  of  water  can  be  had  in  so  elevated  a  posi- 
tion that  by  means  of  taps  in  the  garden  and  a  long  hose, 
any  part  may  be  flooded  at  wilL  Whatever  the  primary 
expenae,  such  gardens,  so  differently  situated,  cannot  justly 
be  compared  as  to  the  necessary  labour  power. 

We  agree  very  much  in  almost  evexything  advanced  by 
the  writer  of  the  article  from  the  "  Scottish  Gardener,"  at 
page  62.  We  demur,  however,  as  to  the  mode  of  contrasting 
the  value  of  the  produce  from  the  gardm  of  a  genUema/n  and 
the  produce  from  a  market  garden.  In  the  latter  case  quick 
returns  and,  a  quick  clearing  of  the  land  for  another  crop 
must  be  the  chief  olgects.  In  the  former  case  a  constant 
sucoessional  supply  must  be  the  great  aim.  The  cartloads 
of  early  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  &c.,  are  what  pay 
the  market  gs^ener.  Such  loads  of  stuff  in  a  private  gar- 
den would  be  of  little  use,  unless  to  give  the  establishment 
a  distaste  for  vegetables  for  months  afterwards—a  thing  the 
gardener  ought  to  guard  against,  instead  of  attempting  to 
promote.  True,  such  produce  might  be  sold ;  bat  here  again, 
the  very  isolated  position  of  the  mig<^^y  o^  gentlemen's 
gardens,  which  of  itself  gives  an  enhanced  value  to  vege- 
tables and  fruit  obtained  fresh  and  at  hand,  would  often 
render  the  attempted  sale  a  matter  of  anything  but  profit, 
from  the  absence  o^  or  the  distance  from,  a  market.  The 
different  circumstances  demand  a  different  estimate  of  the 
value  of  produce.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  know 
instances  of  first-rate  gardeners  declining  the  offer  of  a 
gentleman's  large  kitchen  garden  in  the  conntry,  merely  for 
the  keeping  it  up,  and  without  any  rent,  and  go  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  town,  and  make  money  there,  though 
they  paid  from  £6  to  JB8,  or  more  per  acre  for  their  land. 
They  were  wise  enough  to  know  that,  the  establishment 
having  left  for  some  yean,  th^  could  not  procure  manure 
for  the  garden,  and  even  if  some  were  obtained,  that  then 
they  miffht  look  in  vain  for  customers  for  the  produce.  If 
the  garden  were  very  large,  they  might  manage  by  looking 
after  the  fruit,  and  throwing  all  the  rest  of  the  ground  into 
Potatoes  and  grain  crops,  not  otherwise. 

The  very  circumstances,  therefore,  that  enhance  the  value 
of  garden  produce  in  the  country  above  that  which  obtains 
at  Covent  Garden,  would  just  so  much  lessen  its  value  if  jou 
were  forced  to  turn  it  into  a  marketable  commodity.  We 
quite  believe  gentlemen  when  they  tell  us  that  they  could 
supply  their  servants  cheaper  with  vegetables  from  Covent 
Garden  than  from  their  own  garden.  This  must  be  the 
case  even  on  the  division-of-htbour  principle;  but  we  as 
thoroughly  beUeve  them  when  th^  tell  us  that  for  their 
own  use  there  is  no  comparison  between  that  bought  in  a 
market  and  that  grown  in  their  own  garden,  so  &r  as  xioh- 
ness  in  flavour  is  oonoemed.  This  would  be  still  more  seen 
if  a  more  simple  system  of  cooking  became  fashionable.  A 
satirist  has  told  us  that  flint  soup  is  a  capital  thing,  if  the 
flints  are  well  boiled  ixv  some  rich  gravies,  and  stodc  liquor. . 
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Cauliflowers,  Peas,  &c.,  are  so  overdone  with  cream,  melted 
butter,  and  sweets,  that  the  original  flavour  is  lost.  Some 
people  would  actually  experience  the  pleasure  of  a  firesh 
sensation  could  they  paAake  of  a  nice  sweet  Cabbage 
simply  well  boiled  with  a  grain  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
water.  Having  everything,  therefore,  fresh,  in  good  order, 
and  in  constant  succession,  ought  ever  to  give  a  value  to 
the  produce  of  private  gardens  above  that  for  which  it 
can  be  bought  in  such  markets  as  Covent  Garden,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  providers  there  study  quick  returns,  rather  than 
constant,  regular  successions.  Where  private  gardeners  are 
expected  to  seU,  they  soon  fiiU  into  the  market-garden 
system,  and  instead  of  a  little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that  at 
a  time,  they  give  up  growing  in  rows,  and  grow  in  quarters 
and  acres,  dear  the  ground  at  once,  and  begin  again — ^a 
good  plan  where  there  is  a  ready  market,  but  a  poor  plan 
when  a  fiunily  must  be  supplied  well  every  day.  Alter  all, 
even  at  general  rates,  we  have  met  with  few  kitchen  and 
fruit  g^ardens  which  would  not  pay  their  expenses  well  where 
there  was  a  &mily  to  consume  the  produce. 

The  great  diflerence  between  the  private  g^arden  and  the 
market  garden  is  just  this — ^that  the  latter  is  exclusively  a 
matter  of  profit  and  loss ;  the  former  is  greatly  a  matter  of 
pleasure.  Gentlemen  are  apt  to  draw  the  comparison,  look- 
ing merely  at  what  comes  to  the  table,  and  thinking  nothing 
of  what  merely  gratifies  the  eye.  In  many  cases  pleasure 
grounds  and  flower  gardens  cost  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
the  outlay,  and  no  proflt  in  general  can  be  derived  from  them 
except  pleasing  the  sight.  Nothing  is  so  expensive  as  a  well 
kept  lawn.  You  go  over  it  at  least  once  a-week,  and  it  is 
only  nice  after  all,  yielding  nothing  but  pleasure  to  the  eye. 
It  is  a  Uttle  strsmge,  that  in  most  small  new  places,  the 
really  usefrd  parts — the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens — are  cur- 
tailed as  much  as  possible,  and  as  much  room  as  possible 
given  to  pleasure  ground  and  lawn.  And  then  there  is 
nothing  more  common  than  for  the  proprietors  of  such  gar- 
dens to  look  at  the  sum  total,  and  then  t^  their  friends 
somewhat  confidently,  that  everv  Cauliflower  that  comes  to 
table,  and  every  dish  of  Strawberries,  and  every  bunch  of 
Grapes  must  cost  little  less  than  this  or  that,  when  the 
whole  of  the  eatables  put  together  may  have  cost  little  more 
than  a  tithe  of  what  was  spent  for  mere  pleasure  and  appear- 
'  ancee.  Take  these  things  out  of  the  way— ^dlow  something 
for  freshness  and  cpality,  produced  by  regular  successions  in 
fiiirly  managed  private  kitchen  gardens,  and  then,  even  on 
the  point  of  value  received,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  compe- 
tition with  market  gardens. 

We  have  nearly  Wished  the  third  suocessional  lot  of  Cauli- 
flower, the  great  heat  causing  even  some  of  the  fourtii  lot 
this  season  to  show  rather  prematurely.  Watered  the  fourth 
and  fifth  succession  with  sewage  water,  and  covered  the 
ground  with  short  grass  and  litter,  to  keep  the  heat  out  and 
moisture  in.  The  sixth  and  seventh  successions,  planted 
among  other  things,  would  merely  have  a  little  dean  water, 
as  they  are  not  established  enough  for  stronger  doses  as 
yet.  Watering  when  we  could  obtain  any,  and  mulching 
and  shading  when  we  could  not,  have  been  the  chief  work 
in  the  kitchen  garden.  In  some  of  the  hottest  days,  we 
just  spattered  mimes  and  houses  of  Cucumbers,  &o,,  with  a 
little  whitened  water,  whidi  prevented  evaporation  going  on 
so  rapidly  as  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 

rBTTIT  GABDKN. 

Kuch  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks.  The  flowers  of 
sulphur  daubed  against  the  back  wall  of  the  orchard-house 
has  pretty  wdl  cU>ne  for  the  red  spider  where  it  had  ap- 
peared,   rlums  are  now  coming  in,  and  are  usefrd  from  pots 


sisting  of  equal  parts  of  oil  and  tar.  The  oil  prevents  the 
tar  hittdening  quickly,  and  so  long  as  it  is  soft  nothing  will 
pass  over  it. 

Bemoved  all  coverings  from  vinery-borders,  so  that  these 
mi^ht  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  bright  sun  to  warm  them. 
This  was  done  on  Monday  last.  When  we  expect  a  shower 
we  will  throw  a  dusting  of  superphosphate  over  the  surface. 
If  no  rain  come  soon  we  will  give  a  manure  watering.  Had 
the  week  been  cold  instead  of  hot  we  would  have  thrown 
some  litter  over  the  border  to  keep  the  heat  in,  raking  it 
down  when  the  sun  shone. 

Fig8  in  our  little  house  are  rather  too  plentifuL  We  let  them 
pretty  well  look  after  themselves.  Our  plants  are  as  rough- 
looking  as  rough  can  be,  but  then  they  always  bear  welL 
Not  to  speak  of  others  in  pots  in  the  orchard-house,  we  have 
two  small  plants  of  that  honeydjn^  Fig  the  White  Marseilles, 
of  Mr.  Bivers's  fertile  variety.  We  used  to  grow  the  common 
Marseilles,  the  fruit  equally  good ;  but  then,  do  as  we  would, 
we  never  obtained  a  good  crop  of  them.  "Mr.  Sivers  told  us 
that  there  were  two  distinct  varieties,  the  one  always  shy 
in  bearing,  the  other  always  very  productive.  We  find  this 
to  be  the  case.  The  second  crop  is  now  ripening,  and  there 
is  a  heavy  succession  of  smaller  ones  for  the  third  crop. 
The  fiavour  of  this  Fig  is  delicious  when  cracking  and  show- 
ing its  rich  globules  of  juice.  For  a  sure  supply,  however, 
nothing  beats  Lee's  Perpetual  or  the  Brown  Turkey,  as  we 
believe  them  to  be  identical. 

This  is  just  the  weather  for  fine  Melons.  Lest  they  should 
be  prematurdy  ripened  by  a  fierce  sun,  it  is  well  to  shade 
slightly  for  a  few  hours  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  day,  and 
give  air  plentifally,  and  especially  give  it  early.  In  such 
weather  as  last  wec^,  air  all  night  would  be  desirable,  and 
the  sashes  should  be  freely  tilted  by  six  or  seven  in  the 
morning.  When  the  weather  changes  our  practice  in  this 
respect  must  also  duuige.  Meanwhile,  we  may  state  as  a 
secret  whidi  we  cannot  keep,  that  many  mishaps  under  glass 
are  the  consequence  of  giving  air  too  late.  If  air  is  adndtted 
early  there  is  no  diance  of  steaming,  scalding,  scorching,  or 
burning,  as  the  house  heats  gradually,  and  the  ventilation 
and  the  sun's  rays  together  keep  the  endosed  atmosphere 
in  motion.  When  the  house  is  opened  after  the  confined 
vapour  has  condensed  on  fruit,  &c.,  the  free  opening  will 
do  as  much  harm  then  as  keeping  the  house  shut.  In 
such  misadventures  vezy  little  air  should  be  given  at  first, 
and  the  floor  kept  moist,  and  the  house  shaded,  until  the 
usual  healthy  state  of  things  is  restored. 

OBVAXINTAL  DIPABTMSirr. 

The  dry  weather  has  reduced  mowing  and  maohiTiiTig  the 
lawns  to  a  wiiwimwm  The  chief  care  has  been  to  keep 
plants  in  flower-beds  alive  by  giving  a  drop  of  water  to 
those  flagging,  and  mulching  others  with  a  little  leaf  mould 
or  very  rotten  dung,  as  stated  last  week ;  we  would  give  more 
if  we  had  it.  By  sudi  means  we  have  as  yet  kept  flower- 
beds and  borders  in  fiiir  condition.  We  have  given  sewage 
and  other  manure  water  to  Dahlias,  and  would  have  done 
the  same  to  dro<n>ing  herbaceous  plants  if  we  could  have 
afforded  it.  HoUyhocks  would  also  have  had  such  help, 
as  without  it  the  spikes  will  be  dwarfer  than  usual;  whilst, 
in  our  opinion,  other  things  being  equal,  the  taller  tiie  spike 
of  a  Hollyhock,  the  more  miyestic  it  will  be. 

The  rain  on  Sunday  gave  a  good  opportunity  for  sweeping 
walks,  and  rolling  them  firm  on  Monday  morning.  It  came 
so  gently  that  even  fiorists'  flowers  of  all  kinds,  as  Pinks, 
Carnations,  and  Picotees,  were  greatly  benefited.  The  hot 
weather  is  so  trying  to  Carnations  that  a  slight  syringing 
of  an  evening  would  do  them  much  good,  even  when  watering 


at  present     Some  ants  had  attacked  a  few  of  our  best    is  not  desirable.     Syringing  sudi  plants  as  Brugmansias 


Cherries.  The  fruit  toudied  were  oareftdly  gathered  and 
removed.  A  little  guano  was  strewn  along  the  ground,  and 
especially  dose  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  well  watered 
with  manure  water.  We  have  seen  no  ants  since.  If  some- 
thing of  the  sort  were  not  done  we  diould  expect  them  to 
lodge  in  the  Peaches,  dbc.  A  good  watering  of  lime  water 
ivill  ffeneraUy  have  tiie  same  effect.  If  the  ants  are  not 
killed  they  will  be  sure  to  take  themsdves  away  to  other 
quarters.  When  fruit  trees  on  the  open  wall  are  infested 
with  ants,  earwigs,  &c.,  a  good  plan  is  to  lash  the  waU  weU 
with  dear  lime  water,  wMdi  will  tend  to  bring  the  most 
of  them  to  the  ground,  and  then  ran  a  line  of  paint,  say 
4r  indies  wide,  along  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  the  paint  con- 


out  of  doors  en  evenings  when  the  atmosphere  was  doudy 
after  a  hot  day,  also  did  mudi  good  to  them,  refreshing  them 
very  much.  When  the  sky  promised  to  be  dear  at  night, 
the  almost  sure  free  deposition  of  dew  did  away  with  the 
necessity  for  syringing.  We  have  had  beds  of  Calceolarias, 
very  languid  at  night,  but  all  right  in  the  morning,  as  every 
leaf  and  spray  was  loaded  with  dew.  Picotees  and  Carna- 
tions, of  the  best  kinds,  may  now  be  layered;  Cloves  and  the 
commoner  kinds  will  strike  fredy  by  cuttings,  with  a  little 
bottom  heat,  and  cuttings  may  be  obtained  when  the  shoots 
are  too  short  for  layering.  The  cutting  is  easiest  made  by 
catdiing  the  lower  part  oS  the  shoot  with  one  hand  so  as  to 
steady  it^  pn^  then,  taking  hold  of  the  top  of  the  shoot  with 
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tiM  oUMrlua4pfii]]iBff  itmitot  th^MOond  jaint  with* 
J€Ek.  BwMBnSlj  it  w3l  wmb  o«t  fo  oUftii  oad  ak^  tkA*  no 
catidng  aorom  with  a  knife  at  a  joint  wonld  equal  it.  The 
cutting  needa  no  more  makiiiff ,  nnleaa  a  little  um  ihoidd  be 
left  xenHuning.  Pfnks  majr  Se  moire  easflj  pvopagated  the 
aeme  way;  and  at  thia  early  eeaaon  th«r  ^Hll  loon  atrifce  in 
aaoi^  Knl  under  a  handrlight,  prorided  it  ia  ahaded  during 
the  hottest  part  oi  the  day,  aiid  a  little  air  given  at  night. 
Camationa  strike  better  n^ea  there  is  a  little  bottem  hect 
below  the  Hght  soil  on  whidh  the  hand-light  rests.  Baily 
Pansies  may  now  be  struck  in  a  shady  plaoe,  or  the  old  plants 
be  divided,  or  seed  ooUeoted  from  fiiTourite  kinds.  Those  in 
ftill  bloom  wonld  Uke  plenty  of  water  and  rfioh  mulching,  and 
then  they  will  keep  on  through  the  autumn*  Dahlias  at  all 
forward  will  need  fying,  thinning  of  shoots  and  IbHage,  and 
traps  used  for  earwigs,  &c. 

ifo  weather  could  be  better  Ibr  hardening  the  shoots  of 
Pelargoniums  that  have  finished  blooming.  If  the  weather 
be  very  hot  and  dry  it  will  be  advisable  to  water  the  ground 
on  which  the  pots  stand  without  watering  the  surface  soil  of 
the  pots.  Plants  blooming  and  those  coming  on  in  suooes- 
tion  will  want  plenty  of  water.  Make  sure  that  the  water 
goes  over  the  whole  surfSEtce  soil,  instead  of  making  a  hole 
dose  to  the  stem  of  the  plant.  Fine  plants  are  thus  ii^ured 
and  destroyed  by  gangrene,  mouldiness,  Ac 

Such  hardwood^  plants  as  Heaths  are  best  kept  in  this 
weather  under  frunes,  with  the  sashes  fiaoing  the  north,  and 
air  on  not  only  at  top  but  also  beneatii  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  all  round.  Epacrises  may  now  have  plenty  of  sun  to 
ripen  the  wood,  as  the  flowering  gpreatly  depends  on  that. 
All  pot(uig  should  now  be  rather  moderate  as  respects  shifts, 
in  cider  that  the  pots  may  be  filled  with  roots  before  the  end 
ef  autumn.  Large  shifts  should  only  be  given  at  aa  early 
part  of  the  season  when  the  whole  summer  is  before  them. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  even  with  stove  plants. 
I  When  greenhouse  plants  are  placed  out  of  doors  an  those 
with  fine  hair  roots,  and  all  tnat  are  at  all  tender  diould 
luKve  the  pots  protected  from  the  fierceness  of  the  sun,  even 
although  the  head  of  ihe  plant  should  be  fUly  eaposed. 
Such  plsats  demand  carefhl  watering,  or  insects  or  death 
will  be  the  ultimate  consequence. — ^B.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEKET.-^ult  23. 

Th0  market  continii«tob«  well  mpplied  nakmithaUmiSag  the  dtj  wiatlisr 
which  preTBilfl.  Pinee,  Gnpee,  Peeehee,  and  Nectarinee,  are  hoth  good  in 
quality  and  rafficient  to  meet  the  demand.  HeaTT  oonaignmenta  oontiane 
to  eome  in  from  abroad,  and  eompriae,  among  other  thingn  Aprieota,  and 
Qreen  Oafe  Phmv.  Good  Jargonalle  Pcan  are  aent  in  from  the  Chaant-l 
lalanda,  and  there  are  now  alao  aome  of  home  growth.  Baepherriea  will 
ioon  be  over,  and  Strawberriea  are  getting  scarce.  Green  Walnata,  for 
piehling,  are  bringiog  from  U,  to  10«.  per  bushel. 


nuiT, 


Apples............  i  sieve 

Apirioots   doz. 

Otantes  Ih. 

Gimata,  Bed...4  siere 

Blaok.....w.    do. 

FIgi doi. 

raberteaNatalOOibs. 
Gooeeberries .  ..4  sieve 
Grapes,  Hamburghs  lb. 

Mnaoats 

....V...V..V.Y60 
„ ....eaeh 


a.  d.    a.  d 
1    6to0 
0     S 


s.  d. 

Ifolberries quart    0  OtoO 

Nectartnee  » doi.    8  0    IS 

Orangna.......... 100  10  0 

Peaohee  ........ ^^.^os.  12  0 

Pears  (kttehea)...baah.    0  0 

dessert doi.    S  0 

Pine  Applee ..lb.    «  0 

Plnms  .„^^..„  4  sieve    4  0 

Qainoee do.      •  0 

Kaspberries. lb.    0  4 

Strawberriea  ...punnet    0  6 

-         -  ^ 


Wainata 


..boah.  14 


AxUihokes eadi  0* 

Aaparagua bundle  0 

Beans  Broad |  sieve  1 

Kidney ^  sieve  2 

iMt^Sed............  doa.  1 

Breoeoli  ........  bundle  0 

BruaeelsSpronta  i  sieve  0 

CSabbage doa.  0 

Capsicnma 100  0 

Ovroto « banoh  0 

OauUdower doz.  2 

celery bundle  1 

OMnmbers each  0 

plefcUng doa.  0 

Endive   soore  1 

Fennel  bunch  0 

OarHoandShaUots,  lb.  0 

Gourds  Sc  Pumplcs.  each  0 

Herbe „ bonoh  0 

Horseradish  ...  bundle  I 


4to0 

C 

Loftk* ..» buBoh 

0 
0 

LetT.um!i.  t  H.**..«.'..it«0(3CiirB 

Mti*Iironiu«  ,..,.,  poule 

0 

MiiiUl*  A  Cf  BM,  punnet 

0 

0 

pifikliibif  ,„,.,  qu&rt 

0 

Parslty  .....,.*... 4  lieTO 

6  ' 

Panmipa  ,„,....,,,«  4n7. 

0 

Peaa....„.,„..,^..„  qavt 

8 

^.. utishol 

a 

PatAtftcs  ....»....,«  s^k 

0 

New   ...,„. „btiihel 

0 

Ridi^hw  doi.  budcbifle 

0 

RFiubatb    ..,.„... bundle 

fi 

B^Tiift   ,„....„. titti. 

0 

aea^lLale  .........  bAAKss 

0 

0 

TaEtititoBa  ...,.r.e,„.dq«. 

0 
0 

Tof&jp^  ,^p,,,,,..^btuich 

V«K«iAbleM«f  lows  doe. 

a,  d.     s.  d 

0   4feo0    6 
9      1 
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TO  CORfllfPOIIDeNTS. 

%"*  We  request  lamt  no  one  will  write  prhrat^f  to  the  de- 
nsstmental  writers  of  the  '*  Journal  of  Hortioultor«^ 
Cottage  Qardener,  and  Country  Ghentlemaa.**  67  ao 
doing  thegr  ate  sul^eoted  to  ui^justiflable  trouble  sad 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed Mlsly  to  TKe  JMHHtof  ofth$  Jowmal  of  HcrUoid' 
imre,  Stc.,  171,  FUet  Btntt,  London,  B.C. 

Obafbs  flBmiTBLLnro  (J,  D.  D.).— Well  they  may  on  a  nndy  soO,  and 
fha  tempecatore  often  1S5*.  As  the  orop  is  so  heavy  glre  weak  liqold 
■Manre  oaoe  a  week  t  water  abendantly  1  mulfsh  the  earflMie  with  iwos  iml 
flbre  raftase  an  taieh  deep;  five  air  more  freely,  and  toave  the  vmiliUton 
open  at  night  during  this  rery  hot  weather. 

Lnci-LnLa  Gnvn  on  Pbae  LnAras  {C.  P.).~It  is  the  <*SlimT  Qmb'* 
in  the  gardener's  voeabnlary,  and  the  grub  of  the  Selaadria  mtAlops,  or 
Pear  Saw-fly  of  entomelngista.    Dustiaf  with  slaked  Ihna  destroys  thsB. 

GsAvas  (S,  P.).~The  thtee  hoehee  of  Blaek  Pvlnee  Grape  exhibited  k? 
Mr.  HUl,  Keele  Hall,  Btaffordshhne,  weighed  ISlbe.  lOoas.,  and  wero  oat 
**  bunches**  weighing  U  Ibe.,  which  Is  the  rendering  of  your  note.  Great 
eredit  is  due  to  Mr.  Hill,  who,  br  his  skill  and  perseverance,  has  soocoeded 
in  aeeompUshing  eneh  azttsordinary  flsato  in  Grape  growing.  If  yon  will 
refer  to  vol.  V.,  p.  2S4,  you  will  flnd^  in  a  notice  of  the  ganieas  at  Keela 
Hall  by  Mr.  Pish,  some  valuable  information  relating  to  the  means  at  Mr. 
Hill's  oemmand;  and  when  we  add  to  these  his  well-known  skill  in  Grape 
eultoreL  we  arrive  at  the  eonelusion  that  euch  enormena  bunches  are  pto- 
dooed  by  anperlor  vineries  and  snperier  management.  If  you  wish  to 
equal  such  you  must  provide  the  eame  means,  and  bring  an  equal  aownnt  of 
skill  and  perseveranee  to  bear  on  the  cuhivaclon  o*  the  Tines. 

Sroppiifo  CntTSAMTninms  (Dorsef).— It  is  not  safe  to  stop  the  lasfe 
ftowerlnff  Chrysanthemums  after  July,  and  Pomponea  later  tlian  the  flnit 
week  in  August,  and  thia  will  make  the  blooming  late. 

Saaxxore  avd  Onoiis  MAoaormo  {M.  8.  C.)«— They  are  suffering  fhiai 
grubs,  which  eat  into  them  and  cause  a  mouldinesa  at  the  root  ThenuHnant 
marks  of  their  preeenee  are  observed  the  beds  should  be  watered  with 
strong  lime  water  made  by  plaeinc  half  a  bushel  of  quieklime  ia  a  hoaa* 
head  and  pouring  water  uponit,and  adding  half  a  boshel  of  soot  Allow  wia 
liquid  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  water  ihe  beds  with  it  Soot  water 
le  such  a  stimulating  manure  that  it  is  advisable  to  water  the  crop  of  Onions 
whenever  dry  weather  oeenrs— that  la,  when  the  Oniona  are  growlag :  tad 
if  applied  suAdentiy  eedy.ot  befsrathe  ily  depoalta  efgst  it  Is  a  feodfi*- 
ventire. 

Rosia  AT  Chusthas  (Jj^noraniia)  .~If  the  Eoaes  that  were  foroed  eerly 
are  strong,  and  the  wood  well  ripened,  they  will  answer  the  purpose.  They 
Shoald  now  be  euMown  to  four  ^eeand plunged  in  ooal  ashes  on  the  aorta 
sldeofawaU;  but  mrior  to  this  they  should  hsTo  been  potted  in  June»  anA 
have  been  brought  into  a  state  of  rsst  by  withholding  water.  They  will 
require  oopioua  supplies  of  water  and  frequent  sy ringings  OTerhead  whIIlC 
on  the  northern  aspeet,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  UMt  week  in  flap- 
temher,  when  they  ahonkl  be  placed  in  a  oold  frame  or  pit  By  that  tioae 
they  will  have  made  new  growth,  and  must  be  kept  olear  of  insects  and 
hare  air  dally,  with  protection  on  oold  frosty  nigbm.  Early  in  KoTomber 
reaaore  them  to  a  hoam  with  a  night  temperature  of  48^,  with  a  rise  of  10# 
to  U"  by  day  with  sun  and  afeundanoe  of  air,  increasing  the  umpemtsrs 
so  thst  it  may  be  50*  by  the  beginning  of  December.  Theee  planU  naj 
probablT  ftirnish  blooms  at  Christmas  If  the  precaution  be  taken  to  retata 
them  it  too  early,  or  forward  them  if  too  late  by  plsdng  them  in  a  higher 
temperature.  The  most  certain  method  of  having  Rosea  late  in  autumn  up 
to  Christmis  is  to  grow  a  selection  of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetnals,  in  poia 
in  a  oold  ftame,  and  after  they  hare  bloomed  In  summer  to  cut  them  down 
to  four  eyee,  or,  if  young  planta,  they  muet  not  be  allowed  to  bloom,  bat 
hatve  the  bloome  taken  off,  and  be  cut  baok  to  from  four  to  six  eyee  by  tho 
1st  of  August  If  dolf  supplied  with  water,  and  the  lighta  kept  off  until 
October,  they  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  showing  finely  for  bloom  at  that 
time ;  and  the  lights  should  be  dimwn  down  in  mild  weather,  but  replaced 
in  wet  weather.  In  froaty  nights  a  protection  of  mate  will  be  neeeesary. 
They  will  oome  into  bloom  late  ia  October,  and  the  latest  being  remoTOd 
to  a  greenhouse  in  November,  when  the  bloom  buds  are  about  the  slxe  of  a 
marble,  will  flower  in  about  su  weeks.  A  temperature  of  60*  is  necessary 
to  eeenre  the  enpansloa  of  the  flowers. 

Book  (/.  amithX— Mr.  MUls  •*  On  the  IJne  Apple  *'  giToe  the  usual  enltnss 
In  pots.  Hamilton  '*  On  the  Pine  Apple"  details  his  mode  or  cnltore  by 
planting  out. 

Tuna.  Taxis  Bliohtsd  Last  Ysak  (^tfa).— Haring  lost  their  leaTes  last 
year  they  were  unable  to  make  growth  so  as  to  bear  this  year,  bat  beln^ 
now  vigorous  thej  will  be  fruttful  probably  next  year.  Mulch  over  their 
roots  to  keep  moisture  in  the  soil  during  this  very  dry  weather.  Send  five 
pennv  postage  stsmps  with  jour  direction,  and  order  "  Fruit  Qsrdenlnc  for 
the  Many.*'  It  will  go  free  by  post,  and  contains  fhll  directions  on  the 
subjects  yon  name. 

Olovu  Sbsd  {B.  S,  it.).— What  yen  ^tate  doee  not  alter  our  inforan* 
tion.  Oar  quantitlee  were  taken  from  ofllelal  returns.  It  is  quite  true  a 
small  quantl^  of  Clover  seed  comes  from  France  and  the  United  Sutes,  but 
the  quantl^  is  not  specified,  but  la  included  In  the  totals  we  printed.  Wn 
stated  that  Cambridgeshire  ia  the  county  where  the  home*growth  of  Clover 
eeed  chiefly  prevails  1  and  the  other  coontiee  you  name  are  all  La  the 
area  we  characterised  as  being  mild  and  with  a  small  rainfalL 

OuBM  Gaok  UMrauiTPVL  (P.  Q.).— Being  on  a  wall  having  a  norOi 
aspect,  and  having  no  aun  shining  on  it  unUl  4  o'clock,  is  the  cause  of  the 
unfruttfrdnees.  The  wood  doee  not  ripen  eo Adentlj  to  produce  pedbst 
hloeeoms.    The  Magniun  Bonum  ia  a  hardier  variety. 

Blotoud  Boea  Lbatxs  {JLn  Old  ifufian)*— The  brown  blotches  aee 
caused  by  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  the  dry  heat  of  the  walL 
Liberal  syringinn,  a  gallon  of  w&ter  to  the  roots  of  each  tree  every 
evening,  and  mnldiing  over  the  roots  to  keep  the  moisture  from  evaporaa* 
ing,  will  be  your  beet  treatment.  Cut  away  the  great  ancker  iilthosiS 
mercy. 

Waxn  ON  Lawv  {8,  J,  C.).— It  is  PraneUa  vulgaris  or  Self-heal.  It  wlU 
be  injurious  to  your  lawn,  and  we  recommend  yon  to  employ  a  few  1 
with  old  knitee  to  root  it  out. 


Jilr  si;  18M.  ] 


JOUS17AL  OF  HOBTICTTLTinnS  AITD  COTTAGS  aAEBBKER. 


It 


.,    CVBBAMTC,    Al»   BAnSBBBXH  »    A 

iXi0<ar,  Z4m<)«^We  Mtpeot  wa^  arttoto  ft«ia  cm  «/  oar  contrihntwm  «n 
•hli  nl^ect ;  ^t  ia  the  meuitime  we  msr  mt  that  in  nott  vmaU  gardeii«» 
«Dd  In  Mme  of  oouiaflnbla  iIm  too,  tne  old-fediioBed  mode  of  ploattaff 
Dd  Comnt  tneoitttertflwly  tlio  ddo  of  valkthMaaay  ed- 

^  tad  ikoopoeo  between  «hotioei  and  ttieedffiBsauu^ooen]^ 

^  eay  low-growing  erapa»  end  not  naireanenflj  by  fioweri.  Baqpberrke, 
lurwerer,  lied  better  be  pleated  In  the  oDoleet  pert  of  the  girden,  end  if  It  it 
•  ittlle  noiet  thejr  wiU  do  ftU  the  better.  BlMk  Cnrtente  ^  like  e  eoel  toil, ' 
altbooffhtb^ydowdllnoMofAeoalnKydMeripttim.  Of  the^erietiwof 
fheaefrnite,  the  beat  Blaek  Cnrraniwe  hevegiown  la  BUek  Naplee.  The 
Bad  Dnteh  end  Wilmot'a  Bed  are  both  rood,  and  so  is  Baby  Ceatle,  whieh 
rtpeae  late  and  beaxe  waiL  The  White  Doieh  It  aa  good  ae  any  White 
wiety  we-haow.  There  la  a  pele  rad  or  hybrid  kind  oatted  Gheinpagne, 
adadred  by  aome.  In  Beapberrlee,  Prinee  of  Walee  ia  a  atronger  grower 
ttea  the  natoU;  although  the  latter  ezeela  It  In  aiae  of  f  rait.  The  Donble- 
leaitag  ia  eleo  neetal ;  and  the  White  Antwerp  ta  of  nee  at  teble.  The 
^■rietiea  of  Goeeebexxiei  areiaflalle,  ead  it  woald be  diffieolt  to  giro  edviee 
cm  this  head  withomt knowing  whieh  waa  wanted;  bat  in  general  we  may 
obeerre  that  the  amall  kinda  are  better  laTonred  than  the  large  onee.  The 
-aid  Tarkey  Bed,  called  in  aome  plaoea  Champagne,  ia  haxdly  exeeOed 
anywhere;  neither  ia  the  Green  Qage,  bat  thaee  do  not  fill  a  beehet  eo 
qudkly  aa  the  larger  kinds.  The  Uzf  e  white  and  green  kinda  are  rery 
mliflo,  elthoagh  none  are  more  ao  than  the  old  Boagh  TeQow,  called 
TeBow  Lion  fai  the  Loadoa  markete.  Generally  speaking,  the  derkeet  reda 
are  meet  admired  iat  preeerviag,  ead  the  eoiear  ia  mneh  improved  whea 
thej  are  grown  in  the  fall  ann.  The  Wenlngton  ie  maoh  aaed  for  preeervlng. 

BHononaanaoaa,  WjkTauao,  ka.  (S,)^-^A»jva  haTo  oemmeaeed  wateriag 
yonr  Bhododendrons  yoa  must  eonUnae  doing  ao  nntll  heavy  rain  falla, 
after  wkiefa  the  ateiature  in  the  atmoephere  win  praeerre  them  tut  a  faw 
d8f%  and  they  wUi  more  gradaaUQr  aad  nataraUy  ripen  their  ihoota.  To 
lOKve  off  waiaring  in  dry  weather  after  having  ooatlnned  it  aoBM  time  ie 
bed  praetlee.  If  the  short  grass  upon  your  beda  doee  not  appear  uaaightly, 
you  might  let  itremaiB  undi  later  in  the  eummer.  aa  it  will  eaaiat  in  reteln- 
ing  the  aaelitnre.  If  the  eoll  be  adi;  diggtag  ia  aaad  that  ia  not  Imatag- 
nated  with  ii^arieua  mineral  matter  will  be  beaefleial  QeneraUy  speeUng, 
drOlaand  from  a  road  or  river  (not  a  tidal  one),  la  better  than  pit  aand,  but 
whatever  is  added  to  Bhododendnm-beds  muat  be  only  worked  in  witUn 
%  iaehee  of  die  top  whete  the  toeie  are,  and  meat  likely  with  the  watering 
andahadiuf  yoa  have  givea  the  roote  ere  near  the  aarfsee.  We  are  ghel 
Co  hear  yoa  report  ao  favourably  of  Bhododendroae  ao  aear  the  ciiy,  ead  we 
tope  your  plaate  will  conthiae  to  proaper.  We  shonld  certainly  prefter 
ilinhig  in  eand  rather  than  short  graaa^  e^adeUy  after  the  lattee  had  lein 
ao  loag  aa  to  become  Uttle  elee  than  nAae  Utter. 

SaanuKa  VaaaaaA  Ann  Two^maum.  (ff.  C.^—Ywu  Yeibeaa  appeava 
to  be  quite  novel  in  coloar  among  the  striped  section  of  this  flower  and  la 
a  Tory  pretty  variety.  It  would  form  a  nice  contrast  with  Striata  perfeeta, 
tat  we  eea  tell  nothing  of  ita  valne  ualees  we  are  faifbrmed  of  ite  habita. 
It  Ja  very  hasardona  to  decide  oa  the  BMrlta  of  a  Yerbeaa  from  two  or  three 
periahin«  tmsaea.  Send  ap  a  plant  to  the  Floral  Committee.  The  flowera 
of  the  TropfBolam  were  quite  snrivelled,  but  judging  from  the  fhded  flowers 
the  colour  did  not  seem  new.  The  only  way  to  diaeover  ita  merlte  would 
he  by  aeeiBf  a  plant  onder  good  cdltlvalieQ. 

Wiaa  Saoora  Foa  BaBe(da<}er(tot)«p-We  thlak  wire  edginge  no  onunaeBt 
to  beds  oa  grass,  for  they  are  there  without  a  meuilng,  and  serve  no  pur- 
pose beyond  that  of  making  the  flowers  appear  as  if  confined  In  a  cage. 
The  effect,  however,  la  good  if  the  wire  be  covered  with  some  ereeirfng  plant, 
ae  Gold  or  Silver  Variegated  Ivies,  or  Ivy«leaved  Geraniums,  and  the  bed 
ftaelf  filled  with  bedding  planta.  The  following  are  examples  of  such  an 
arrangement :— Wire  edging,  Cineraria  marltima.  Lobelia  speoioea  planted 
inside  it,  forming  a  ring  round  a  centre  of  Scarlet  Geraniuma ;  or  Tropss- 
«lum  alegaas  mlKbt  be  trained  over  the  wire,  then  a  ring  of  Cineraria  round 
a  ceatre  of  Perllia.  Other  arrangementa  might  conaist  of  Ceraatium  Bieber- 
afeelni  on  the  wire,  then  Scarlet  Geranium,  and  a  ceatre  of  Yellow  Caloeo- 
laxia;  or  yon  might  have  Gold  Variegated  Ivy  on  the  wire,  then  a  ring  of 
Cineraria;  and  a  centre  of  Lobelia;  or  SUver.VariegatedIvy  on  the  wire,  and 
•  bed  of  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  or  other  bedding  plants,  not  being  those 
with  silvery  foliage.  Again,  Lonlcera  brachypoda  variegaU,  Mikania  acan- 
4aaa,  Cobeea  scandena  toliis  variegatis,  Maurandya  alba  and  Barelayana, 
Antirrhinum  linarlmfolium,  Nierembergta  gracilis,  N.  Intermedia,  Verbena 
(aorta)  Linarla  cymbaUria,  Lvaimacbia  nummularia.  Petunias,  and  Naatur- 
ttums,  are  all  well  adapted  for  covering  the  wirework,  and  you  may  then 
all  the  basket  with  any  kind  of  plant  that  will  contrast  with  the  edging 
plant.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  eapree^  an  opinion  on  the  plants  you 
name  as  having  handsome  foliage  for  the  flower  garden.  By-and-by  we 
nail  take  up  the  subject  and  give  a  list  of  the  planta  with  the  most  effeo- 
tf  ve  Miege  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden.  An  account  of  the 
Birmingham  Boae  Show  appeared  in  Ko.  172,  page  37. 

Holly  Hbdob  UaTaaimr  ((7.  C.  &)«*-Glve  the  hedge  oopioua  aunpUes 
ox  water  in  dry  wuather,  mulch  the  anrface  with  a  couple  of  inehea  of  littery 
aang»  aueh  aa  ia  employed  for  making  Hushroom-bedi,  and  water  freely  if 
o^  weetber  continue,  so  that  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  manure  may 
oa  parried  down  to  the  roots.  In  April  dig  in  the  manure,  and  place  some 
'^BBh  mulching  on  both  sides  of  the  hedge  to  a  distance  of  18  inohee.  In 
M»J  cat  it  down  to  18  Inches  high,  and  trim  the  sides  proportionately.  It 
aoaald  puah  freely  by  July,  and  make  a  nice  green  hedge  by  autumn ;  if 
not,  root  it  up  and  replant  in  April,  takinir  care  to  place  some  idee  rich  eom- 
Ppet  around  the  plants  to  give  them  a  atart.  We  transplanted  some  large 
Vaziagated  floUiee,  some  of  them  nearly  30  feet  high,  last  AprU,  and  left  the 
iope  on  until  June,  when  we  out  In  the  heads,  the  trees  at  the  time  shedding 
ne£r  leaves;  now  we  are  to  be  rewarded  by  aome  bushes  of  pyramidal  farm 
with  firesh  foliage,  for  the  shooti  are  cluttering  on  the  old  naked  iteme,  and 
are  already  upwards  of  6  inches  long. 

Ba»aA  Caowits  on  Pxmb  ArrLas  (Bara  avi*}.— There  is  nothing  nn- 
oemmon  in  the  facts  you  state.  It  is  one  of  the  drawbaoka  as  reapeeta  the 
XBfllle.  and  ia  often  produced  by  water  lodging  in  the  heart  of  the  plant 
men  the  fruit  begins  to  show.  Some  gardeners  remove  careftQly  the  moat 
ox  the  crowns,  others  Just  let  them  alone.  In  general  the  fruit  looka  beat 
when  there  is  only  one  crown,  and  that  one  of  moderate  else. 

SaanuMa  PaLA^aeoxiux  ( CamAriaa}.— It  had  shed  it)  peUla,  but  Judging 
Cff  ite  merits  from  a  bud  opened  In  water,  we  shonld  say  it  wou<d  prove  a 
.miChl  deeorattve  plant;  the  colour  ie  bright  and  lively,  with  average  trasa. 
Bvt  It  ia  drairable  that  a  plant  ahonUL  be  eeen  beJ6re  eay  deeiahm  oen  he 
flMdaMtottemeriti. 


SLoww  (SliHrO.— Wa  have  not  iadn  basii 

aniwering  your  deacription.  Meada  are  meda  in  whieh  flowan  aaa  ba 
plaaedaadthenraniallkadwwace'ialoaeaiaibutthe  ease  fonaaao  pan 
of  the  exhlbltlon-boz. 

Sxanuao  Paksxvs  (L.  F,  rJ).'-ThBf  ata  good  border  flowegEs,  bat  oiily 
oae  is  safldeatly dlettaet  fimn  ethen  alraedyla  eulltvalloa to marlt dl» 
tiaaltan.  Ttataaa  le-oaaef  the  three  **Fba<lai "  It  hee  two  phua  orioawd 
upper  petals^  aad  the  other  petals  parpla. 

Gaaanovaa  to  Sqpplt  ▲  GoMsaavAToaT  (A.  J.!.— See  the  Kaonal  M 
•«  Heating,  Ac.**  Ton  give  us  too  few  data  to  enable  ua  to  adviaeyouas 
we  would  wish  to  da  We  are  In  doubt  whether  the  eontempleted  IM^ 
wide  houae.  and  40  fieet  in  length,  ia  to  be  a  leea-to  or  a  spen-roaf.  If  tta 
r,  aU  the  aaahes  might  be  fixed,  and  the  ventilatora  be  phwed  la  flia 


side  wens,  aad  at  the  apex  of  the  roof.  With  a  span-roof,  ilfl^^wdlaof 
fhan  8|  to  4  feet  in  height,  aad  the  height  of  tte  apex  firom  7  to  8M 
would  ^ae  a  vary  aerviceable  hoaae.  aad  yoa  eonld  have  a  ipanred  pMftm 
en  eeoh  aUe,  or  aa  earth  bad,  oovered  with  rough  oindera,  for  eettinc  tha 
plants  on.  The  latter  wotild  be  the  most  economical.  The  llfit  plan  wQiua 
enable  you  to  keep  many  thiaga  at  reat  on  the  ground  beneath  your  puBoni. 
Foraleea-tohODeeofthatwath,thabackwallwoald  receive  to  be  ftUB 
8to9feet.aadthefroatwaUih»  S  to  4feet.  The  e:en  or  hiipe^ropf 
would  be  the  beet.  Then  aa  to  having  this  40  feet  in  two  ^Ivialona,  Md  iba 
one  to  be  much  hotter  than  the  other,  thia  would  be  beet  done  wi^liot 

You  might  then  also  have  bottom  heat  for  yonr  bad»  la  aaa  dipert 
..  The  nrnplest  plan  of  heating  anch  a  houae.  If  yon  can  sink  yoar  efeoko- 
low  enough,  would  be  by  means  of  a  flue  beneath  the  pathway  thua— 
s  the  end  neict  the  stokehole  the  warmest  ead ;  make  a  floe  aid  laraan 

thepathway,  so  that  you  een  heat  tfaet  part  separate  by  Statf; 

I  the)  fluain  thaother  hoaae,  batahut  oatby  meeaa  of  daamca»  tha 
regulating  of  whieh  wUl  enable  you  to  heat  or  not  heat  at  wiiL  and  leee  « 
more,  as  you  think  flt,  the  other  20  feet.  This  wiU  make  your  fine  eltogeUnr 
80  feet  long  befere  It  eatera  the  ebimaey.  A  better  plan,  perhap^  would  be 
Ie  Imue  a&imacy  at  the  fhrnaee  for  the  firat  hoaeet  or  rather  divMaa  of 
90  iset,  and  then  merely  a  aingle  flue  for  the  aecoad,  and  a  second  e<^2 


hole 


good  thing  to  decide  at  once  on  the  bouses  you  meant  to  have,  ud  ttaa 
I  one  beUer  to  heat  them  aUt  A  flue  or  asCbve  we  <Mn>>^,^« "*!!: 
amiaelaa  imaeime  amaU  detached  housea.  but  hot  water  wiU  be  bMt 


have 

whan  eevmSrhMueaacalo^^^  wiu  be  waateflmn  only  one 

CoaaAvn  ( W.  Jffewman.  irarJ*vloa).-.Tottr  Bed  Cnrrtato  ara  eotaiW 
my  fine;  thay  are  the  Bed  Grape. 

Sownro  Favaarrw  (7nffttlrar).-Tou  may  eow  the  seeds  «f  f  •▼5*^  "3 
time  ftrom  now  to  the  beginning  of  September;  but  if  you  wish  oertalnty  oi 
reenlta,  it  wfll  be  much  better  to  propagate  a  favourite  kind  by  cuttings  in 
September.  

Glass  roa  OaoKAnn-HovsB  {Suhaeriber,  J.  Gf.).— For  81  oa.  glees  wa 
would  decidedly  hava  oaly  17  inches  between  rafter  and  rafter.  The  squaiee 
would  thus  be  17  inchee  by  13  or  18.  wo  would  prefer  13  inches.  This  iSvm 
more  strength  to  the  glass  than  If  the  aquarea  were  longer  than  18  Inehee, 
aa  each  lap  givea  additional  atrength.  We  should  Uke  the  rafters  to  ba 
4i  Inches  deep,  by  1)  tach  across.  4  inches  deep  would  do  if  the  roof  waa  a 
steep  span,  but  if  at  all  flat.  44  hmhea  ^1  be  needed.  Your  propeeod  glaaj 
WiU  anawer  admirably.  Yon  wUl  have  abundance  of  Ught  with  glasa  of 
17  or  even  1«  Inches  acroas,  and  wUl  need  a  fair  amount  of  air-openings. 

Stovb  fox  a  GaxEKHousa  (ifw  Jr.).—If  you  would  teU  us  how  mnib 
^as  there  is  on  the  garden-house,  we  should  be  more  able  to  adviae.  At 
preeant  we  have  no  doubt  thet  a  moveable  iro^  etove  would  be  beat,  m»  Pro- 
bably It  would  not  be  needed  et  all  from  May  to  the  end  of  Oj^ber^ 
stove,  round  or  sanare,  ftrom  34  to  80  Inehea  hi  height,  and  ISlnebee  sqam 
or  In  diameter,  with  a  flat  top,  would  enswer  »dmt«Wyj  On  {hf  toP  «  «J 
^««Bel  may  be  pieced  for  holdlag  water,  and  eapplied  '^'^Jt l^'l » ^^y^S 
need  not  have  too  much  moisture  in  winter.  We  should  like  it  as  wide  aa 
we  say— as  the  next  best  substttuto  for  double  sldea-as  the  flre-plaoe  of 
9  inch  is  square  could  be  thus  S  hiches  from  the  outside.  The  great  wrttef 
a  smeller  etove  would  be  that  the  sidee  at  the  flre  wonld  get  too  hot,  aad 

u^-__   Alk^  atw 

GaAPas  Blotobud  (T.  L.  i).— Without  seeing  the  blotched  ^•'''•■'Jp 


can  onlv  come  to  the  oondnaioa  that  they  have  been  burned  «  •o^dM. 
very  likely  ftrom  the  extreme  heat,  ead  •*'  not  given  eerly  nmu^  U 
nothing  of  the  kind  happened  before,  we  should  think  tW»  "S. ^2? 
cause.    If  it  happened  before,  then  most  likely  there  are  rough  «PO*fOJ  ™ 


glaas  that  concentrate  the  sun's  rays  Uke  a  burntog  g  ase,  «d  tijeea  i 
mast  daub  with  a  little  paint  You  have  done  right  to  dnUmg  tlm  g^  ^t 
do  not  oferdo  it  The  berriee  thua  touched  will  not  do  much  good,  b^ 
those  untouched  wUl  be  all  right  if  these  measures,  and  plenty  of  afr  givaa 
eariy,  are  attended  to.  Very  likely,  however,  the  berriee  may  suffer  ^to« 
aome  other  oanae.  we  anspect  the  disease  called  "the  epot"   .    ...  ^  _,^^ 

KAMua  or  laaaoxa  {V.  O.  C.).-The Ivy  .hoots  are  injeet^  irtth  a  spaeM 
of  aphis  which  is  of  rare  occurrence  on  that  plant  The  shoota  should  aa 
well  syringed  with  Glshuret  compound.— W.  „    , .   «»«,  y^**^, 

NASraTpLAirrs  (W.  i.,  Bead«.ir).-There wae  no  No.  1  to  voar  1^5 
No.  a  is  Lyonia  paaioulata,  DC  (JSTorfiia  .-1,  CSroma  alplna, »"  ;/-gSl 
tenU  atainoidea,  Siroa.  (C.  A,  i*«f»).-Solanum  dulcamwa  or  Blttm- 
iSaStTil  flS;cr»er).-The  F^n  numbered  l.Ul  la  Leatrea  Flllx.maa 
e.  eristata,  originally  found  to  ComwalL 


POTILTEY.  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEOKICM. 


JUDGES  AT  THE  APPEOACHINa  ISUNGTOIT 
POULTEY  SHOW. 
A»T»R  some  heidtation  I  have  resolved  to  reply  to  your 
oorrespondent  "  Aw  Eihibitob."  I  am,  howev«,  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  undewtand  his  olgeot.  As  to  tiie  fiist  tjortaon 
of  his  letter,  had  he  been  a  miember  of  the  Poultry  Club  he 
would  have  found  many  of  hia  queries  unneoeBsaiy,  aa  Mr. 
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Todman,  the  Hanomoy  Seoretoxy,  sabmiftted  the  pzoposed 
JndjjteB  to  the  Stewuds  for  apprond. 

If  this  exhibitor  knew  anythinff  aboat  the  oorretpondence 
ocmoeming  Mr.  Hewitt  being  a  J adge  for  the  Pomtry  Clnb 
he  would  dearly  see  that  that  gentlenuyi  haa  not  been 
amKnnted.  Mr.  Tadman  is  not  aware  of  any  qnarrel  having 
taken  place;  and  how  your  oorrespondent  can  state  that 
the  roles  of  the  Club  hare  been  sacrificed  or  broken  down 
I  cannot  oonoeiye,  for  as  yet  they  hare  been  little  acted 
npon,  the  test  being  to  come. 

With  regard  to  making  known  the  names  of  Judges,  there 
are,  I  think,  very  grave  olgections  against  doing  so,  if  only 
affording  dishonest  exhibitors  the  means  of  communicating 
with  them.  The  three  Judges  sdected  by  the  Club  are  cer- 
tainly not  exhibitors  now.  The  Islington  Show,  as  your 
oorrespondent  may  see,  is  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Poultrf  Club,  and  why  should  the  Club  give  up 
the  selection  of  Judges  to  the  Manager  (as  suggested)  when 
they  can  find  men,  who  are  memben  of  the  Qub,  so  highly 
qualified  to  fill  the  office?  To  do  this  would  certainly  be 
admitting  incapacity  and  weakness,  which,  as  yet,  they  as- 
suredly do  not.  From  what  has  come  under  my  knowledge 
I  feel  confident  your  correspondent  is  expressing  the  opinion 
of  himself  only,  and  not  of  exhibitors  generally,  wluch,  I 
belieye,  the  forthcoming  Show  will  demanstrate. 

Allow  me  finally  to  state  that  the  worthy  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  Poultry  Club  are  gentlemen  acting  and 
giving  their  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  poultxy-loving 
community,  and  these  are  purely  honorazy.  I  therefore  beg 
to  state  that  those  for  whom  they  act  so  disinterestedly  must 
bear  in  mind  the  olgect  they  have  in  view ;  and,  altiiouffh 
placing  themselves  open  to  correction,  th^  are  not,  at  the 
same  time,  public  property,  nor  paid  servants,  who  can  at 
any  time  be  reprimanded  or  dismissed  for  not  carrying  out 
the  views  and  ideas  of  every  little  «Ehibitor  who  chooses  to 
attack  them. — A  Poultbt  Fancixb. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  POULTET 
EXHIBITION. 

Wb  were  informed  on  the  spot,  that  not  since  the  vears 
1858  or  1859  has  there  beeif  a  show  of  poultry  held  at  New- 
castle-on-l^e.  A  few  amateurs,  however,  considering  that 
the  holding  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Meetmg  at 
Newcastle  would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  reviving 
this  meeting,  determined  on  the  attempt,  and  it  gives  us 
great  pleasure  to  state  that  a  very  excellent  show  of  both 
Poulto^  and  Pigeons  resulted.  The  visitors  to  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Show  had,  in  theirproffress  to  the  Show-yud, 
to  actually  pass  the  Newcastle  Hay  Market,  in  which  a  very 
spacious  tent  was  erected  for  the  Poultry  Show,  and  the 
con8eq[uence  was  that  these  holiday-seekers  attended  in 
numbers  that  few  could  credit,  save  those  who  witnessed 
it.  The  fiict  is,  so  numerously  attended  a  meeting  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  of  such  exhibitions,  and  we 
can  therefore  heartily  congratulate  the  jnomoters  of  this 
Show  on  the  issue. 

As  to  the  general  appointments,  it  is  simply  just  to  say 
that  everything  that  could  possibly  be  done  was  done  for  the 
comfort  of  the  valuable  stock  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Newcastle  Committee.  The  weather  was  decidedly  the 
hottest  of  this  year,  and  fresh  cut  lettuces  were  placed  daily 
in  each  pen,  a  comfort  that  was  evidently  most  highly  ap- 
predatea  by  the  specimens  exhibited.  The  tent  provided 
was  indeed  an  excellent  one,  and  spacious  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  anxious  owners.  The  weatber,however,  was  so  sultry, 
that  the  suggestion  was  strongly  forced  on  the  minds  of  most 
nartiee  present  that  such  tents  require  a  more  perfect  venti- 
lation than  is  at  present  provided.  Experience  i^roves  that 
it  is  not  from  beneath  that  a  fresh  current  of  air  is  required, 
but  that  an  outlet  should  be  provided  for  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere arising  from  so  great  a  number  of  visitors,  themselves 
in  a  state  of  excessive  perspiration  in  almost  every  instance, 
even  before  entering,  and  consequently  feeling  but  little 
relief,  even  though  the  canvass  of  the  tent  might  afford  a 
certain  amount  of  shade  from  the  burning  sunshine  out  of 
doors.  We  cannot  but  believe  this  difficnUyxnight  be  easily 
remedied  by  the  manufacturers  of  such  "  pavilioSos,"  if  at  the 
'  ridge-pole  certain  apertures  of  sufficient  size  were  introduced. 


capable  of  letting  away  the  impure  air  as  it  arises  from  below. 
We  give  the  suggestion  hoping  it  may  receive  the  considera* 
tion  of  tent-mucers  g^eraUy,  as  their  practical  eiq;>erience 
will  quickly  tapDly  some  remedy,  by  which  sudden  rain  might 
be  as  effectually  provided  against  as  ever,  though  proper 
ventilation  might  yet  be  quite  unimpeded. 

In  Bpa$iMh,  Mr.  Teebay,  of  Preston,  stood  first,  with  a  most 
capital  pen,  but,  as  we  anticipated,  not  so  good  in  condition 
(m>m  moulting)  as  we  could  have  wished  for.  Mr.  Eodbard's 
second-prise  pen  contained  the  best  pair  of  Spanish  hens  in 
the  Show,  but  the  cock  was  not  tlu^  equaL  The  class  was 
good.  In  Dorkingi,  excepting  the  prize  birds  the  competition 
was  not  so  good  as  we  hoped  for,  though  the  wixmers  were 
capital  The  absence  of  Viscountess  Holmesdale's  birds 
(though  entered)  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  every  one,  as 
these  north-countiymen  pithily  observed,  "We  have  heard 
so  much  of  her  ladyship's  birds,  and  that  renders  our  dis- 
appointment only  tiie  greater."  The  CochinM  were  first-rate ; 
Messrs.  Bishop,  Bates,  Shorthose,  and  others,  vicing  with  our 
greatest  meetings  as  to  their  respective  merits  in  the  pens 
competing.  Those  who  did  not  happen  to  be  present  here 
missed  a  great  treat.  The  BrdhmoB,  too,  were  capital  through- 
out, large  entries.  In  this  variety,  Mr.  Boyle,  of  Poyer  Park, 
Dundnun,  Ireland,  left  all  competition  fiur  ia  the  rear  with 
three  pens  of  Brahmas,  that,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  prize  list^ 
left  no  premium  to  his  rivals.  In  Hatnburgh$,  the  Spangled 
ones  were  the  best  classes  of  both  colours,  nor  do  we  expect 
better.  The  PdUmdi  were  also  very  good.  The  pen  exhibited 
at  Thome  a  few  weeks  back,  and  thm  disqualined,  of  Black 
Polands,  here  asain  put  in  an  i^pearance;  but  as,  here  at 
Newcastle,  the  legs  were  shown  naturally,  and  the  tail  of 
the  cock  only  bore  the  inevitable  remnants  of  the  dye  firom 
the  Thome  Meeting,  they  were  now  only  passed  by  without 
any  publicly  assigned  reason.  The  Chme  classes  were  weak 
in  numbers,  and,  excepting  the  prize  birds,  were  not  equal 
to  general  expectations. 

The  customary  classes  for  Ducks,  Oeue,  Turkeys,  and 
BoMtams,  were  amply  filled  with  first-rate  specimens.  We 
noticed  a  very  nice  pen  of  Sheldrakes,  that  seemed  quite  to 
be  public  favourites. 

The  show  of  Pigeons  embraced  the  beet  specimens  of  our 
first-class  breeders,  and  resulted  in  a  very  numerous  entry, 
scarcely  was  there  an  empty  pen  throughout  this  section  of 
the  Eihibition. 

8PAiiia.->Firtt,  R  Teebay,  PreeUm.  Seoond,  J.  B.  Bodbvd,  BristoL 
Third,  W.  Bruoe,  Perth.  Oommeoded,  E.  CroddaM,  NewoMtle ;  J.  Red- 
path,  JOB..  Edinburgh. 

DoKKniM.~Firrt  and  Beoond,  Mri.  F.  Blair,  Perthahira.  Third,  Sir  G. 
Gore,  Bart,  Hopton  HalL  Highly  ComnsMded.  W.  Qamoa,  Thomton^e- 
Moor ;  M.  Hontor,  Green  Hammerton  HaU.  Coounanded,  H.  M.  Biahop, 
Nottingham ;  J.  K.  Fowler,  AylMbar j. 

Cocum-Chxma  (Cinnamon  or  Boff).— Firat  and  Second.  C.  T.  Bishop. 
Lenton.  Third,  Ifrt.  P.  BUlr,  Perthahlre.  Highly  Commended,  A.  A.. 
Smith,  Landport.  Commended,  J.  Stephana,  Wal«aU ;  E.  Yardley,  SheiBeld. 

CooKiM-CazxA  (Partridge  or  Orooae).— First,  H.  Bates,  Blrmhurham, 
Second,  J.  B.  Bodbard,  Bristol.  Thhd,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk.  Commended, 
£.  Smith,  Middleton. 

CocMnr-OKniA  (White).  —  Firat,  lira.  F.  Blair,  Perthshire.  Seeond, 
W.  DawBoo,  Hopton  Mirfteld.    Third,  D.  Canaer,  Erdh&gton. 

Bbabma  PoocBA.~Fir8t,  Second,  and  Third,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Poyer  Park, 
Dublin.    Highly  Commended,  Mra.  F.  Blair.  Perthahlre. 

Gams  (Black-breaated  and  other  Bods).— First,  Sir  O.  Gore,  Ban.,  Hopton 
Hall.  Second,  H.  Adama,  BcTertoy.  Third,  G.  W.  Binna,  Darlington. 
Highly  Commended,  Sir  0.  Gore,  Bart 

Oamb  (Any  TarieW).— First,  J.  B.  Chone,  Coalbrookdale.  Second,  H. 
Adnma,  sererley.    Third,  Sir  G.  Gore,  Hopton  HaU. 

BAMBvnoH  (GoMen-peneilled).— Flnt,  C.  Peaae,  Darlington.  Second, 
T.  Smith,  Northowram.  Third,  T.  Birch,  Sheflleld.  Commanded,  H.  Bel- 
don,  Gllatead,  Torkshire. 

Hambveoh  (SIlTer-peiieillcd}.— FlFBt  B.  Tardley,  Sheflleld.  Second, 
H.  Beldon,  Oilatead.    Third,  J.  Leary,  Rothbary. 

Hambuboh  (Qolden-apAOgled).— First,  W.  Cooper,  Helmal^.  SeeoBd, 
T.  Birch,  Sheffield.  Third,  H.  Bddon,  Oilatead.  Commended,  B.  Harrett, 
Kirkwhelpington ;  Sir  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Hopton  Hall;  S.  H.  Hyde,  Taaotoa. 
HalL 

HAmmbOH  (8llTer.«pangled).— First,  H.  Beldon,  QUstead.  Second,  Sir 
G.  Gore.  Bart,  Hopton  Hail.  Third,  C.  Peaae,  Darlington.  Highly  Com* 
mended,  J.  Robineon,  Yale  Hooae,  Cterstang. 

PoLAMo  (Gold  or  sarer-apangled).— First  and  Third,  H.  Beldon,  (Hlstead. 
Second,  C.  Peaae,  Darlington. 

PoLAMB  (Any  other  vancty).— Firat  and  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Gilatead, 
Third,  Mra.  F.  Blair,  Perthshire. 

Abt  Vabiztt  (not  named  abov*).— First,  Mrs.  F.  Blair  (La  Flbehe). 
Second  and  Third,  C.  Peaae  (Silkies  and  Black  Hamborgha).  Commended, 
H.  Beldon. 

CHICKENS. 

8PAnsB.^Flrst,  J.  R.  Bodbard,  BriatoL  Soeond,  B.  Brown,  Sheffield. 
Third,  W.  Maasey,  Gadney. 

DoBxnre  (Cokmred).— Rrat,  Mrs.  F.  BhOr, Perthshire.  Second,  Rot.  J.G.  A. 
Baker,  Biggieawad0,Beda.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Highly  Commended, 
R.  W.  Boyle,  Poytr  Park,  Dublin ;  J.  White,  Warlaby,  Tarkahlre;  Mra. 
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SMmoos,  Hutwell,  Bnekt;  lUr.  J.  F.  Nevtsn,  Klrbj-in-Clereland.    Com- 
mended, J.  BoMnwii,  Vftle  Hom«.  Gantang. 

CoGimf-CiniiA  (CiBiuuaon  or  Boff).— FIrrt  and  Third,  J.  ShorthoM,  New- 
euUe.  Second,  T.  Stretch,  OruuUrk.  Hlghlj  Ck>ittmended,  T.  H.  Baker, 
HoTicgham ;  J.  Shoithoee. 

CoGBxif-CBiifA  (Partridge  or  Oroaae).--Fliit,  8.  Bobeon,  Brotherton. 
Seeond,  T.  Stretch,  Ormiklrk.    Third,  P.  Cartwright,  Oeweetry. 

Gams  (Any  eoloar).— Vlrat,  W.  T.  Ererard,  Bardon  HiU  House,  Leloeater. 
Seeond,  H.  Thempion,  Old  Hnttoo,  Westmoreland.  Third,  ;A.  B.  Dyas, 
Madeley.    Highly  Commended,  T.  Cleminsen,  Darlington. 

Ant  VimnrT  (not  named  abore}.— First,  H.  Beldoo,  OUatead.  Second, 
H.  8.  Stohait,  Witton  (White  Cochin).  Third,  O.  Brooks,  Hnddersfleld 
(Qolden-spangled  Hamonrghs).  Commended,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Hartwell, 
Bocka  (Brahma  Pootrn) ;  J.  Wright,  Woodbridge. 

).— First  and  Second.  Mrs,  Seaaums,  Hartwell,  Bneka. 


Ddcxb  (Ayleebnrr) 
mghly  Commended, 
Tale  Honee,  Oarstang. 


O.  A.  Young,  ]>riiBeld.    Commended,  J.  Robinson, 


B.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Robinson,  Vale  Hoosa,  Garstsag. 
(Any  varie^).— First,  C.  Pease,   Darlington.    Second,  J.  R. 
ilL    Highly  Commended,  J.  G.  Milner,  Ley  bum. 


Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Second.  Mrs.  F.  Blair' 
Perthahire.    EOghly  Commended,  J.  Rol'  "  *  '     ' 

Ducks   (A  -.  ^    -    - 

Jessop,  Hull        _    . 

Gkkse  (Any  colour),— First,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Buqks.  Second, 
Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Perthshire.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair.  Commended, 
J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury. 

TunxxTs  (Any  colour).— First,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Perthshire.  8eoon4,  C. 
Pease,  Darlington.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Wilson,  Woodhom;  J.  E. 
Fowler. 

ToBKBT  COCK&— Prise,  Mra  F.  Blair,  Perthshire. 

BanTAiiB  (Game).— First,  C.  W.  Wilson,  High  Park,  Kendal  (Pile  Game). 
Second,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Malpaa,  jun.,  Liver- 
pool.   Commended,  H.  Bates,  Birmingham ;  J.  Croesland,  Wske&eld. 

Bamtavb  (Gold  or  Sihrer-laeed).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  F.  L.  Boy, 
Knthom.    Commended,  R.  Adams,  Birmtaigham ;  R.  Stark,  Hull. 

Bamtajis  (Any  rariety).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Gllftead,  Yorkshire.  Seeond 
withheld. 


SINGLE   COCKS. 

Gaxi.— First,  Sir  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Hopton  Hall.  Second,  H.  M.  Julian, 
HolL  Third,  8hr  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Chnne,  Coal- 
hnxdicdale. 

Bamtaxs  (Game).— Firat,  a  Malpas,  Jun.  Second,  R.  M.  Stark.  Third. 
R.  Swift,  Southwell.  ---  -.  . 

Spavish.— First,  H.  Beldon,  GHstead,  Yorkshire.  Second,  W.  Massey, 
Gedney,  Lincoln. 

Donciaes.- First  R«t.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirhy-in-Clevnland.  Second,  Rer. 
J.  G.  A.  Baker,  Blggleewade,  BedSL  Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Perth- 
■hira 

CocHnf-CHiXA  (Cinnamon  or  Buff;.— First.  Mrs.  White,  Broomhall  Park. 
Seoond,  R.  Adams^  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  C.  T.  Bishop, 
Lenton;  F.  Dickens;  T.  H.  Barker.  Oommended,  C.  Kershaw,  Ashton- 
nnder-Lyne. 

CooHiir-CszNA  (Partridge  or  Grouse).— First,  R.  Adams.  Second,  R. 
White. 

«J£!^^*^*,!r^^  ^'  ^«y»  Hebden  Bridge.     Second,  Captain 
P«ter,  North  Shields.    Commended,  J.  Wright,  WoodbrldgeT 


PouimSiLLnro  Class  (Any  breed).— First,  E.  Brown.  Second,  G.  W. 
Blnna,  Darlivgton.  Third,  G.  Brooks,  Huddersfleld.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  White;  W.  Massey  (Bantams).  Commended,  G.  Cruddace  (Cochins) ; 
F.  L.  Roy. 

PIGEONS. 
^*?^l"*»„(A"3r  colour).-C<HJ*.-Flrst,  F.  Else,  Bayswater.     Second, 
W.B.\anHaanBbergen.    Commended,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.    Mm.— 
!2F^  Z'  *Jr-    Second,  H.  Beldon,  Gllstead,  Yorkshire.    Oommended, 
"W.  B.Yan  Haansbergen,  BenwelL 

PowTMS  (Any  colour).-CbcA  -First,  W.  Asbworth,  Owlerton.  Second, 
W.  Massey.  Gedney.  J?«n.— First  and  Second,  G.  R.  Potts,  Sunderland. 
Commended,  M.  S.  JobUng,  Barras  Bridge. 

_Ba»m  (Any  eolow).-a)cAt-Flrst,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen.     Second, 
H.  Beldon.    ^m.-Fhrst  and  Second,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen. 

TuxBLnis  (8hort-faced).-Flrst,  G.  R.  Polts,  Saaderlukd.  Second,  H. 
Beldon.    Commended,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham 

TuHBLKBs  (Common).— First  and  Second,  M.  B.  JobUng.  Barraa  Bridge. 

TwjMPrrans  (Any  colour).— Firat,  fl.  Beldon.  Second,  W.  B.  Van  Haans- 
bergen. 

Faxtails  (Any  eo)our).-Flr8t,  F.  Else.  Seeond,  H.  Yardley.  Highly 
Commended,  M.  E.  Jobling.    Commended,  R.  Yardley. 

jAooBnra  (Any  colour). -First,  M.  E.  Jobling.  Second,  W.  Veltck,  jun., 
jeuDurgn. 

Owls  (Any  eplour).-FIrst  and  Seeond,  G.  Byers,  Seaton  Sluice.  Highly 
Commended,  M.  K,  Jobling. 

TouBXTS  (Any  colour). -Flret  and  Second,  M.  E.  Jobling.  Highly  Com- 
mended,  F.  Key,  Bererley  ;  T.  C.  Taylor.  Mlddlesborough. 

Niws  (Any  cotour).— First,  W.  Johnson,  Carlisle.  Seoond,  F.  Key, 
jBOTcriey. 

MAOPiMjAny  colourJ.-First,  M.  E.  JobUng.  Seeond,  F.  Else.  Highly 
Oommended,  M.  E.  Jobling. 

'u^^7t!t''^  ^  ^^""^  Bbfoek.- First.  M.  SmushaU,  Gedney.  Seoond, 
M.E.  Jobling.    Highly  Commended,  M.E.  JobUng. 

Pionow  SsLLxiio  Class  (Any  rsriety). --First,  J.  B.  Chune,  Coalbrook- 
SS    to?  ^'    Second,  H.  SmushaU,  Gedney.    Third,  M.  E.  JobUng 

acTEA  Paizn  -A  SUw  Medal,  presented  by  M.  E.  JobUng.  Esq.,  for  the 
best  pair  of  Barbe  -W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen.  A  Sllrer  MSuoTpneented 
by  J.  Van  Haansbergen,  Esq.,  for  the  best  pair  of  Blue  Owls.-M.  E.  Job- 
Ung.  A  Sllrer  Cop,  given  by  Lord  Deeles,  to  the  most  sneeessnil  exhibitor 
toAe  poultry  classes.— H.  Beldon,  Gllstead,  Yorkshire.  SUm  Cup  !br  the 
Ibest  pen  of  Ohickena-J.  R.  Rodbard,  Bristol.  Gold  Medal,  glTcn  to  the 
moat  noeessful  exhibitor  in  the  Pigeon  elssh- M.  E.  JobUng. 

Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmixigliam,  ofl- 
«at?ed  for  the  Poultry;  and  T.  W.  Botcherley,  Esq.,  of 
Uarbngton,  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  Pigeon  daaaee. 


EULES  FOB  JUDGING  POULTEY. 

I  HAvi  nerer  seen  the  mles  of  the  Poultry  Club,  and  do 
not  belong  to  it.  In  fikot,  a  reply  which  I  reoeived  to  an  ap- 
plication I  some  time  since  xnade  to  the  Secretary  on  the 
Bulgect,  led  me  to  believe  that  no  new  members  were  desired. 
I  am,  consequently,  not  an  advocate  of  their  rules,  and, 
indeed,  know  nothing  about  them.  I  say  this  much,  so  that 
I  may  not  be  thought  an  interested  party  in  this  disciission. 

It  would,  I  admit,  be  absurd  to  make  rules  as  to  non- 
essentials ;  but  do  I  correctly  infer  that  you  are,  therefore, 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  have  rules  as  to 
essentials  ?  If  I  do,  I  must  say  with  all  deference  to  you, 
Messrs.  Editors,  that  I  cannot  see  the  common  sense  or  logic 
of  your  conclusion.  At  present  it  is  manifest  that  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  amongst  judges  as  to 
what  is  and  what  is  not  essential,  and  hence  the  oonflictlng 
decisions  as  to  the  merits  of  pens  of  poultry  shown  at 
different  shows,  and  judged  by  diiferent  persons. 

We  all  know,  for  it  is  notorious,  that  a  pen  placed  first  at 
one  show  will  often,  without  any  apparent  reason  other 
than  difference  of  opinion  in  the  judges,  have  to  give  way 
to  a  pen  which  it  had  before  beaten,  and,  perchance,  be  un- 
noticed altogether. 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
amateurs  would  gladly  have  some  standard  rules  which 
should  guide  tiiem  in  breeding  their  fowls,  and  the  judges 
when  judging  them.  Of  course,  a  gpreat  deal  must  always 
depend  on  the  judges ;  for  instance,  where  there  is  uneven 
matching  in  size,  &c,  or  where  some  pens  are  shown  in 
better  condition  than  others ;  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  un- 
derstand how  any  judge's  labours  as  to  these  points  can  be 
enhanced  by  certain  and  intelligible  rules  on  essential  points 
being  reduced  to  writing.  If  such  were  generally  acted  on  by 
them  and  by  breeders,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  notion 
that  not  only  would  odiibitors  generally  be  more  satisfied 
with  awards,  but  that  really  competent  judg^  would  find 
their  labours  more  easy  and  agreeable  than  at  present. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  insisting  that  rules  of 
any  kind  will,  or  can,  make  every  man  &  good  and  efficient 
judge;  I  believe  nothing  of  the  kind.  To  be  a  thorough 
judge  requires  peouUar  and  rare  qualities,  besides  consider- 
able experience,  and  lacking  these  no  man  with  the  most 
minute  directions  would  ever  make  a  judge  whose  decisions 
would  give  the  poultry-loving  public  satisfaction. — ^P. 

[It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween our  correspondent  and  ourselves.  The  essential 
characteristics  of  the  varieties  are  well  known,  and  we  never 
knew  a  judge  of  poultry  disregard  them.  If  it  be  thought 
desirable  to  have  them  printM  there  can  be  no  oljection. 
When  a  pen  takes  a  prize  at  one  show,  and  is  not  noticed  at 
another,  it  only  inflates  that  their  competitors  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judge  had  a  preponderating  amount  of  non- 
essential excellencies.] 


BEES  IN  PEETHSHIEE. 

I  HAPFiTN  to  reside  in  the  centre  of  Perthshire  on  the 
banks  of  the  "miyestic  Tay,"  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
spots  in  the  country.  I  am  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills 
covered  with  extensive  forests,  or  clad  with  the  purple  heather. 
The  hazel,  the  willow,  the  alder,  the  beech,  the  plane,  the 
oak,  the  mountain  ash,  the  hawthorn,  and  the  holly,  in  point 
of  blossom,  I  have  in  no  former  season  seen  surpassed.  These 
trees  afford  rich  pasture  for  bees.  The  broom,  the  furze,  and 
the  blackberry  are  also  abundant.  There  is  in  general  a 
deficiency  of  white  clover  in  this  district,  the  soil  or  the 
climate  not  being  suitable  to  its  continued  existence.  It 
fiourishes  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  becomes  extinct.  The 
white  clover  affords  the  richest  pasture  to  the  bee,  and  where 
the  plant  is  abundant  and  luxuriant  the  bees  prefer  it  to  any 
other  flower.  The  lime  trees  are  also  numerous  here,  but 
they  are  not  yet  in  flower.  The  bees  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  lime,  and  when  a  genial  south-west  wind  blows  they 
collect  enormous  masses  of  honey  from  its  myriads  of  sweet- 
smelling  blossoms.  The  heath  is  also  abundant,  covering 
with  its  pun>le  blossoms  many  a  square  mile  of  sur&ce. 
It  does  not  flower  until  the  beginning  of  August. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  tiie  weather,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  it  was  very  cold  and  un&vourable.   Many 
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of  the  oountiy  "P^ojfijd,  hcfwww,  do  not  ooiwidw  simIi  weather 
luqiropitiDiu  to  bees*  eepeeially  if  xt  tenninate  by  the  middle 
d  JLjmL  The  latler  put  of  April  and  the  month  of  May 
tvere  Tory  finrourable,  Mid  dming  theae  montha  moat  of  my 
atook-hlTea  made  great  piugioea,  and  increaaed  much  in 
popalatum.  The  temperatnze  wae  eo  hi|^  during  the  latter 
ptft  of  Miy  that  large  maaaea  of  beea  hong  in  doaten  and 
natoona  abont  the  entrancea  and  nndemeath  the  ttoola  of 
the  hifei^  and  aereral  hxrea  in  the  diatriot  awaxmed.  lliere 
■wna  one  awarm  so  early  aa  the  16th  of  May^-an  nnnenal 
ooovrrenoe  in  this  looality.  The  laat  ten  days  ha^  been 
Yfgj  vnpropitions.  Many  hivea  that  were  preparing  to 
awsnn  wore  arrested  in  their  ptogxesi^  the  bees  aestroying 
the  drones  in  their  larva  and  pupa  conditions,  and  teianig 
down  the  royal  cells  that  were  m  coarse  of  constmotion. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  bees  in  this  qoarter 
is  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  so  much  has  this  been  the 
case  during  my  experiemse,  which  extends  to  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centiuy,  that  I  have  sometimes  thought  the 
climate  entirely  unsuited  to  such  insects.  During  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  seasons  hare  been  especiiuly  unpro- 
pitkms,  and  as  a  natural  consequwioe  thousands  of  hives 
have  perished,  and  many  apiaries  have  gone  to  ruin. 

I  have  at  present  four  apiaries  consisting  of  nineteen  hires, 
and  with  the  exception  of  two  aU  in  oommon  straw  hires. 
The  first  apiary  is  in  a  back  area  acyoining  my  dwelling- 
hense.  It  consists  of  two  hires— one  a  foundling,  which  I 
had  litarally  dug  out  of  the  roof  of  a  house  to  whidh  it  had 
migrated  laat  season,  and  which  I  had  transferred  to  a 
Hmber-lure,  and  the  other  the  swarm  that  had  taken  pos- 
sesaicm  of  the  glass  hire  in  my  attic  window,  and  to  which  I 
aSuded  in  a  former  communication.  These  two  hires  are 
rapidly  progressing  in  strength,  but  they  are  "  fiv  behind" 
for  the  season.  The  population  of  the  foundling  may  arerage 
10,000,  and  that  of  the  glass  hire  6000  or  6000.  Ko  drones 
hare  yet  ^June  10th)  appeared.  This  apiary  is  so  surrounded 
with  tall  lime  trees,  and  high  gables  of  houses,  that  the  bees 
hare  often  diificulty  in  surmounting  them,  baring  to  mount 
up  a  spiral  of  40  or  50  feet  in  height.  Any  natural  swarm 
ooming  off  in  this  i^naiy  is  generaSy  lost. 

In  the  second  apiary  I  hare  only  one  hire.  It  is  in  good 
condition,  and  may  swarm  in  about  a  week.  My  Uiird 
ai^azy  is  situated  in  a  distant  forest,  in  the  midst  a  young 
oak  coppice;  the  disadvantage  of  this  apiary  lies  in  its 
distance  from  immediate  obserration.  The  bees,  howerer, 
are  most  rigorous,  healthy,  and  prosperous.  Their  peculiar 
hum  aa  they  depart  from  and  return  to  tiieir  hires  is  rery 
pleaaing.  This  apiary  consists  of  four  hires,  three  young  hires 
and  one  old  hire.  The  old  hire  is  unusually  strong  in  bees, 
and  at  present  is  lying  out  in  masses  on  the  stooL  Biones 
hare  appeared  in  all  the  hires,  and  they  are  in  good  condition. 
No  swarms  hare  yet  been  sent  forth.  Though,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  for  my  interest  to  make  artificial  swarms,  I  hare 
such  a  desire  to  witness  the  egress  of  natural  swarms  that 
I  hare  as  yet  delayed  forming  any.  One  of  the  four  is  an 
artificial  swarm  of  last  year,  which  had  only  half  filled  its 
hire  with  comb ;  but  l^  this  time  it  must  Imre  brought  it 
down  to  the  surfiEice. 

The  fourth  apiary  consists  of  twelre  stocks  domiciled  in 
straw  hires ;  eight  of  these  are  young  swarms  of  last  year, 
and  four  old  stock-hires.  Nine  are  in  first-rate  condition, 
lying  out  in  masses,  and  abounding  in  drones,  llie  cause 
of  we  bees  in  so  many  hires  olusteiring  in  such  masses  on 
the  board  lies  in  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  ar- 
rested by  the  cold  weather  in  the  process  of  constructing 
rc^yal  cells,  and  having  no  royal  oeDs  sealed  the  old  queen  is 
unwilling  to  emigrate. 

In  closing  this  artide  can  any  apiarian  inform  me  whether 
he  has  erer  known  a  swarm  emigrate  without  a  royal  cell 
sealed,  or  in  process  of  being  sealed,  in  the  old  stock  ? — 
FmusGUB,  Dunkeld, 


WOEEIED  TO  DEATH. 
Ov  the  14fth  inst.  I  missed  the  young  queen  of  a  small 
artifidal  swarm.  After  a  long  and  unaralling  scrutiny  of 
every  comb,  I  at  length  bethought  me  of  examining  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  hive,  and  there  I  found  the  b<Sly  of 
the  unfortunate  queen.  Its  peculiar  iq^pearance  at  cmoe 
satisfied  me  that  she  had  been  pinioned  and  literally  womed 


to  death  by  her  own  workers;  and  although  I  fiaUed  in  de« 
tecting  the  usual  siffn  of  in^iegnation,  I  more  than  sua* 
pected  that  ttie  mafireatment  &  which  she  had  fidlen  a 
victim  had  dosely  followed  her  return  from  a  suocessftd 
wedding  tripb  Three  dsffsafterwaids  I  found  these  suspiQioiis 
verified  in  the  case  of  a  vety  beautiftd  young  oueen  of 
another  small  artificia]  swarm,  whose  lifeless  boay  I  ex- 
tricated from  a  dense  dhister  of  workers  within  the  hive,  the 
sign  of  impregnation  in  this  ease  remaining  distinctly  visible. 
Can  any  one  sugsest  a  reaaon  for  these  singular  aberrationa 
in  the  instincts  of  bees,  dooming  the  commnniirr  in  each  in. 
stance  to  certain  ezttnctian  hj  Ihe  destruction  of  its  juremle 
sovereign  at  the  very  moment  when  she  had  become  fbHy 
capable  of  fulfilling  her  important  fonctions  ?— >A  DsroH- 
SHiiuB  Bn-xsBpnB. 


NATUEAL  AND  AETIMCIAL  SWAEM8. 

PmHAM  the  result  of  my  driving  operations  oondemaed 
in  your  Journal  of  the  2dth  ult.,  may  not  prove  uninterest- 
ing. On  July  Ist,  and  the  three  following  nights,  piping 
waa  heard  in  the  old  stock.  On  July  5th  a  fair-sized  swarm 
issued,  and  settled  so  qui<^]y  in  a  neighbour's  orchard  that 
had  I  been  absent  for  fifteen  minutes  it  might  have  been 
lost  to  me.  Might  I  have  driven  again,  or  could  I  have 
done  anything  to  prevent  the  swarming  ?  In  the  afternoon 
the  old  stock  expelled  dead  two  young  queens.  I  have, 
therefore,  had  from  one  stock,  first,  a  natural  swarm,  whidi 
sent  out  a  maiden  swarm  (a  very  laree  one)  on  July  lOtii; 
next,  two  artificial  swarms  (both  doing  well);  lastly,  a 
natural  swarm. — ^A  Villaoi  Doctob. 

[You  certainly  ran  great  risk  in  your  <^ratk>ns,  but  good 
ludc  has  pulled  you  through.  Young  queens  do  not  on  the 
average  lay  eggs  until  they  are  fouri^en  days  dd,  but  the 
one  you  saw  on  the  25th  of  May,  must  have  left  brood  behind, 
although  but  twelve  days  old  at  the  time  she  quitted  the  dd 
stock.  You  could  not  have  prevented  the  swarm  which 
issued  on  the  5th  of  July.] 


BEES  IN  SUPEES. 


Own  one  of  my  hives,  a  oommon  straw  one  with  flat 
board  at  the  top,  in  whidi  there  is  a  circular  hole,  I  have 
placed  a  beU-glaes.  The  bees  congregate  there  in  numbers* 
but  show  no  signs  of  building  or  forming  the  comb.  Ought 
I  to  have  attadied  a  small  piece  at  the  top  (inside)  as  an 
inducement  ?  or  will  they  do  it  of  their  own  accoid  when 
the  hive  is  filled.  I  am  quite  a  beginner  in  the  apiarian 
line,  having  bought  two  stocks  only  last  autumn.  One  died 
during  the  winter ;  the  other  threw  out  two  swarms  in  May 
and  June,  which  I  put  into  these  new  hires,  made  in  the 
rillage,  and  hare  now  placed  the  bell-glasses  over.  I  plaoed 
the  bell-glasses  orer  because  the  bees  hung  out  so  much, 
and  I  was  afraid  they  would  swarm,  which  (the  people  say 
here),  in  July  is  not  worth  a  butterfiy.  They  only  look  at  and 
risit  the  extension  of  their  new  homes,  but  will  not  build. 
I  ought  to  say  the  glasses  are  rather  large — 9  or  10  indiea 
in  diameter.  Is  iSie  extent  of  their  new  apurtments  too 
large,  or  what  is  the  reason  ?  I  hare  plaoed  an  empty  hire 
orer  the  glasses,  so  that  th^y  are  in  darkness. 

Supposmg  they  do  form  the  combs  and  fill  the  glasses 
with  honey,  how  am  I  to  take  the  glasses  off  so  as  to  get  the 
contents  without  iiguring  the  bees,  and  when  is  the  proper 
time  for  doing  so  ? — ^Bsctob,  Kent. 

[If  the  bees  remain  in  the  bell-glasses  they  will  probabty 
form  combs  therein,  but  would  hare  done  so  more  readily  i£ 
some  dean  comb  had  been  fixed  in  them  beforehand.  The 
glasses  should  be  taken  off  when  filled,  or  when  the  honey 
season  is  over.  Full  directions  for  removing  supers  are 
ffiven  in  page  125  of  the  sixth  edition  of  Taylor's  "Bee- 
keeper^s  Manual] 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

▲fiabias  RaamBiTw— IvFsaarc  Svookb  (ChdtMu  Fal2M).->McHii. 
NttifkkMr  ft  Son  Mipply  beU-nlMNB  and  mm,  and  In  tbelr  adTertteement, 
which  appears  in  another  Mtaan,  yon  will  find  a  Itat  of  af  enta,  hot  none 
wa  fear  In  Torkihira.  Can  any  of  oar  vMdert  lay  wharo  apiulan  roqmiattM 
•resold  in  thatoonntyT  Gape  or  sopors  may  he  need  with  adTantage  as 
long  aa  tao  hoaesr  harvest  eontinnesi  and  If  there  he  mneh  heath  near  70a« 
may  eren  jmv  he  of  oerriea 


^J^IWA.] 
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-Milkwort  Howen. 
Common  Bent  Oraee  ripe. 
HoneysnolLle  berries  ripe. 
TdUoer  Sneeery  Ifupen: 
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From  obeerrations  Uken  near  LonOon  dartu  the  last  tbirty^eevm  yenrs,  ttie  aTora^e  day  temperature  of  tte  week  to  74.9''.  cad  Its  atotat 
tompentare  50.9°.  Ibe  f  raatest  hMt  was  93»  oa  the  lad,  1856 ;  aad  the  lowest  oold,  8r>,  on  die  Oth,  7tli,  and  8tl^  185L  TIm  «iMteat  ftOt 
eftaln  was  1.00  tneh. 


HAEDY  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

HEEE  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  J 
the  months  of  the  year,  in  whiab, 
severally,  thiz^  of  Deou^  mt^  be 
had  in    season."    This    is    Lord 
Bacon's  ideal  of  a  peifeot  gwrden 
in  the  seventeenth  centoiy.    At 
this  time  embroidered  ^odens  had: 
been  introduced  from  France,  and 
though  not  adverse  to  art  beinff 
employed  to  produce  harmonj  of  form  and 
colour  by  -the  panel-work  and  its  embroidery, 
he  was  evidently  of  opinion  that  this  form  of 
garden  was  not  what  a  lover  of  Nfatnre  could 
be  satbfiedwith. 

In  the  present  day,  embroidered  gardens,  and  poly- 
chrome or  p«rti«oolouxed  figures  have  been  introduced,' 
and  I  have  seen  them  at  many  places,  the  flowers  in 
svmmer  being  skilfully  arranged  in  geometrical  beds, 
ribands,  compartments,  or  scrolls,  separated  &om  each 
other  bv  narrow  pttths  or  alleys  formed  of  permaaent- 
oolourea  materials  instead  of  gravel  only,  and  the  whole 
resembling  a  many-coloured  carpet,  in  which  the  plants 
are  trimmed  or  otherwise  made  to  assume  an  appear- 
ance little  differing  from  that  presented  by  the  dead 
colouring  materials.  I  have  also  seen  these  gardens  in 
winter,  and  found  the  coloured  materials,  which  are  l^e 
winter  substitutes  of  flowers,  not  giving  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  flowing  tints  of  life.  In  fact,  in  sprm]^, 
autumn,  and  winter,  these  fancy  gardens  with  their  parti- 
coloured arrangements,  and  lively  combinations  of  small 
tov-like  shrubs  do  not  give  that  appearance  in  winter 
wnich  we  were  led  to  expect. 

My  impression  of  embroidered  parterres  is,  that  they 
cBonot  be  pleasing  to  the  real  lover  of  Nature  and  art,  for 
true  art  does  not  see  anything  more  beautiful  th«n> 
Nature.  The  beauty  of  a  picture  consists  in  its  near 
approach  to  nature,  and  the  beauty  of  a  garden,  no> 
matter  how  trim  and  well  kept  it  may  be,  rests  on  each 
occupant  presenting  a  natural  appearance.  When  art  is' 
duly  appbed  to  Nature's  works,  their  wildness  and  irre- 
gularity only  are  rectified.  ^ 
My  notion  of  a  garden,  do  matter  how  limited  or  ex-* 
tensive  the  area  may  be,  is,  that  it  should  be  ornamental  at, 
aU  seasons.  To  make  it  so,  fair  selections  should  be  made , 
— Ist,  of  evergreen,  flowering,  and  deciduous  trees  and' 
shrubs ;  2nd,  of  plants  flowering  or  otherwise  attaining 
their  greatest  beauty  at  different  periods  of. the  year; 
did,  and  the  whole  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a; 
beautifiil  picture  ia  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter. . 
We  should  not  then  see  every  inch  of  avaiLable  surface 
occupied  by  plants  yielding  a  mere  monotonous  blaae  of 
colour  for  three  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  may  jsxm' 
state  my  impressions  as  to  the  present  system  of  arrang- 
ing plants  in  beds,  in  order  that  I  may  oe  the  better  un- 
derstood. 1st.  I  think  the  system  of  massing  plants 'the 
most  natural  of  all»  for  in  nature  plants  are  distributed 
No.  176.— ToIh  TIL,  Hxw  flmu. 


iw  here,  red  there,  white  or  blue  elsewhere, 
for  prodncing  an  effect,  and  making  the  most 
of  some  plants  that  appear  diminutive  whenpl^ed  singhr, 
iJuitm^Bm  is  unequalled.  3rd.  That  masses  judiciously 
intnMRioed  witiuHit  taking  up  the  ground  required  for 
oiherq9laibt8,.give  a  feature  to  a  garden  not  otherwise  io 
be  obtained.  4fih.  That  when  aU  the  contrivances,  and 
most  of  i^e  labour  and  means  of  a  place  are  devoted  to 
bedding  plants,  and  when  every  nook  and  comer  is  filkd 
with  them,  to  l^e  exclusion  of  other  plants  equally  beam- 
tiful,  though  not  tender,  for  the  sake  of  a  short  brilliant 
display  of  bloom  in  summer,  then  is  this^stem  misapplied. 

Now,  for  affording  a  finfe  display  of  bloom  in  summer, 
no  plants  are  more  suitable  than  those  having  a  decided 
colouring,  either  of  bloom  or  foliage,  there  being  but  one 
colour,  pure,  distinct,  and  bright;  the  habit  must  be 
dwarf  and.  compact ;  the  flowers  of  good  substance,  borne 
w^  above  the  foliage,  but  not  so  as  to  present  an  uneven 
snrfiuse ;  and  the  blooming  must  be  pro^e,  and  of  three 
tmontiis'  continuance.  Tne  plants,  moreover,  should  be 
of  good  constitution,  and  capable  of  enduring  wind,  rain, 
anflr  other 'peculiarities  of  the  climate.  These  being  the 
condkioim  of  a  good  bedding  plant,  it  is  evident  that  tnoe^ 
plants  doing  weU  in  our  climate  without  the  aid  of  artifioiai 
! protection  in  winter,  are  the  most  likely  to  wi^stand  the 
changes  of  our  cHmate ;  those  requiring  artificial  protec- 
tion m  winter,  or  nearly  at  all  seasons,  being  only  em- 
ployed as  auxiliaries  ^mishing  something  in  colour,  form, 
or  foliage  not  found  in  hardy  plants.  The  da^  may  be 
distant,  out  I  believe  it  will  come,  when  the  horticulturist 
will  be  able  to  fill  his  beds  with  plants  needing  no  more 
protection  in  winter  than  that  of  a  cold  frame,  and  be 
able  to  obtain  an  effect  equal  to  that  furnished  by  hardy 
and  tender  plants  combined.  This  is  a  desideratum  for 
which  the  hybridiser  is  striving,  and  the  gardener  long- 
'ing;  and  employers  will  then  have  handsome  winter- 
flowering  plants  at  a  dreary  time  of  the  year,  in  plaee  of 
thousands  of  Geraniums,  &c.,  that  contribute  nothing  to 
the  onxtamentation  of  the  structures,  but  entail  a  great 
woioant  of  labour  and  expense. 

Though  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  we  can  -sub- 
stitute hardy  plants  for  tender  without  destroying  the 
Splendour  of  the  flower  garden,  I  am  persuaded  that 
many  hardy  plants  might  now  be  emploved,  especially  in 
places  where  the  amount  of  glass  is  small,  and  that  glass 
desirable  for  furnishing  plants  blooming  in  autumn, 
whiter,  and  spring.  We  have  so  many  fine  hardy  bed- 
ding plants,  that  I  shall  begin  with  them,  though  i  ought 
to  have  taken  shrubs  first ;  and  I  am  the  more  induced 
to  do  so  from  a  dergyman  having  given  me  an  account 
of  theiine  display  of  flowers  which  he  keeps  up  without 
wintering  a  single  bedding  plant  except  Geraniums,  as 
he  employs  hardy  plants  instead. 

Thp  merits  of  hardy  plants  are — they  need  littie  or  no 
ortificifd  protection,  consequently  the  greenhouse  is  not 
turned  into  a  repository  for  fading,  drooping  plants  every 
autumn ;  and  they  require  but  Ettle  'care  one  half  the 
year.  In  their  case  no  daily  attention  is  needed  to  picking 
offudead  leaves,  wntering,  and  giving  air.  They  withstand 
No.  827.— Vot.  ZXXII.^  OtsB  Baaam, 
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nin,  heat,  and  cold,  with  the  other  TioiBsitadM  of  oar 
dimate,  and  can  be  grown  by  any  penon  haring  gronnd, 
tad  a  toAte  for  gardening. 

VARIEaATED  HABDT  BEDDINO  PULNT8. 
BaLLiB  PSBBNKI8  Ai7CUB.BfOLiA. — ^Perhape  the  beet  of  all 
golden  yariegated  plants.     It  grows  about  3  inohes  high, 
has  bright  scarlet  nowers  in  early  summer,  and  is  second  to 
no  edging  plant  known.    Diyision  of  the  root. 

FBAaABiA  vABisaATA  (Variegated  Strawberry). — ^Bean- 
tiftil  silver  yariegation.  Grows  abont  6  inches  high.  Forms 
Tery  pretty  white  panels,  in  borders,  and  is  adapted  for 
growing  under  trees  if  the  spot  is  not  too  dry.  Of  easy  oul- 
tare,  and  adapted  to  all  soils.    Increased  by  runners. 

Ibis  osbkanica  yabiboata— Height  1  to  li  foot.  White 
stripes  along  the  sword-like  leaves,  which  give  it  a  fine  ap- 
.  pearance  in  a  ribbon-border.    Division  of  Sxe  root. 

Shakbock  (Trifdium  repens).* — ^Black  and  green  leaves. 
Height  6  to  9  inches.  A  centre  of  Achillea  aurea,  a  ring  of 
Shamrock  round  it,  and  an  edging  of  Arabis  oauoasioa  va- 
riegnita,  make  a  superb  bed.  Seed,  division,  and  cuttings. 
JuLissA  vuLOABiB  VABIBQATA  (Cfoldeu  Variegated  Baun). 
— ^Deep  golden  blotch.  Height  1  foot.  LiaUe  to  lose  its 
variegation  in  rich  soils  in  autumn.  Good  for  small  or 
medium-sized  beds.    Cuttings  and  division  of  the  root. 

Sfibxa  itlmabia  yabixoata  (Variegated  Meadow  Sweet). 
—Very  sweet,  and  beautiful  when  planted  as  the  back  row  of 
a  ribbon.    Suckers  and  division. 

Ababis  lucida  vabiboata. — ^As  a  dwarf  bedding  plant 
this  is  surpassed  by  none,  and  equalled  by  few.  It  is  a  first- 
rate  plant  for  tesaallated  patterns,  and  margins  of  bods. 
Suckers  or  offsets.  It  is  the  Arabis  alpina  variegata  of  some 
gardens. 

Ababis  albida  vabiboata. — More  free  in  habit  than  the 
preceding,  and  having  white  variegations.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Aiabis  caucasica  variegata  and  A.  grandiflora  varie- 
gata. It  is  a  charming  edging  plant  to  go  next  grass,  and 
for  filling-in  angles,  &c.,  in  tessellated  patterns.  Division 
of  the  roots  or  cuttings. 

AxTssux  saxatilb  vABiBaATUH . — ^Muoh  used  in  embroid- 
ered parterre  patterns.  It  forms  a  lovely  yellow  bed  in 
spring,  and  the  foliage  tells  afterwards,  but  at  best  it  is 
not  equal  to  many  otiier  variegated  plants.  Cuttings  and 
division. 

AiiTssuic  DSNTATUK  YABixoATUK. — Of  free  branching 
habit,  with  lanceolate  leaves  uniformly  belted  with  creamy 
yellow.  By  pinching  out  the  fore  shoots  it  forms  a  dense 
short  growth;  suitable  for  an  edging,  or  a  row  fh>m  6  to 
12  inches  wide  in  a  ribbon.    Cuttings. 

Glechoma  hbdbbacba  VABisaATA.— Golden  variegation ; 
the  plant  dwarf,  free-growing,  and  forming  a  good  edging. 
A  lovely  plant  also  for  yariegated  tracery,  a  charming 
rockery  plant,  and  a  gem  for  hanging-baskets.  Cuttings 
and  division. 

Abtsmisia  vuloabis  vabiboata. — ^White  variegation. 
XTsefbl  for  larg^  patterns  requiring  a  silver  ground,  or  a  back 
row  in  a  ribbon.    Division. 

Ballota  nigba  vabiboata.— Leaves  beautifully  spotted 
with  white.  Forms  a  neat  silvery  bed,  but  requires  pegging 
down.    Division. 

iBaopoDixm  popagbabia.— Fine  golden  variegation.  Suit- 
able for  filling  np  where  a  light  golden  mass  is  desired. 
Division. 

AiBA  cgbbulba  variegata. — A  very  gracefdl  striped-leaved 
Grass,  its  beauty  being  strikingly  apparent  in  the  third  or 
fourth  row  of  a  ribbon.    Division. 

DacTYLIS      GLOMXBATA     vabiboata      BLBOAimSSIMA. — ^A 

pretty  now  dwarf  Grass,  growing  about  1  foot  high,  form- 
ing a  cbarming  row  in  a  ribbon;  and  its  graoefal  cha- 
racter will  render  it  valuable  for  imparting  a  light  appear- 
ance to  heavy  masses  of  colour  and  stiff  formal  outlines. 
Division. 

Thtiius  yulgabis  YABiBaATn8.-^A  neat  plant  for  forming 
edffings  to  beds,  and  for  chain  patterns.    Division. 

Mblissa  Fatbbsoni  (Silver  Variegated  Balm).— Neat  and 
pretty  for  margins  of  beds.    Cutting^  and  division. 

LoNicBBA  bbachypoda  yabisgata  (Gold-netted  Japanese 

•  The  tnif  Shamrock  la  bow  OMMidered  to  b«  Oxalli  aeetowlla.  Common 
Wood  Sorrel ;  hut  the  plant  known  In  (rardenn  aa  Shnaaroek  ia  TrtfoUnm 
repeiupontapbyUam,  or  FlTe-leaTed  White  Dutch  Ctorer. 


Hon^ysuckle).^The  leaves  of  this  are  permanently  netted 
over  with  biight  golden  veins.  It  forms  a  fine  bed  and  a 
neat  edging;  and  is  handsome  as  a  dimber.  Cuttings  and 
layers. 

Vbbonioa  0HA1LXDBT8  VABXXGATA. — ^A  fine  plant»  with  the 
brightest  of  briffht  blue  flowers  and  silvery  variegated  foliage. 
In<Sspensable  for  chain  and  small  patterns.  Novel  as  aa 
edging.    DivisioB. 

ScBOPRULABiA  K0D08A  VABIBOATA. — Leavos  blotchedwith 
white ;  habit  vigorous,  but  may  be  had  any  height  by  pinch- 
ing back.    Fine  for  ribbons.    Cuttings  and  division. 

Sazifbaga  japovioa  vabiboata. — ^Hardy,  with  large 
leaves,  creamy  white,  green,  and  deep  rose.  A  first-rate 
plant  for  edgings  or  brmui  belts.    Division. 

ViNOA  XAJOB  vabiboata — Silver  variegation.    Effective 
and  will  grow  under  trees,  and  almost  anywhere.    Cuttings  ' 
and  of&ets. 

ViBCA  inNOB  VABIBOATA. — ^Whito  variogation,  and  when 
trained  dose  to  the  ground  forms  a  carpet-like  ornament. 
Cuttings,  layers,  and  ofEsets. 


FB08TED  SILVER  AND  HOART-LSAYED  HARDY  BEDDING 

PLANTS. 
AcHiLLBA  CLAYBNKJE. — ^Dwsrf  habit;  foliage  silver  gr^; 
flowers  white,  borne  in  dense  dusters,  which  require  to  be 
out  off  closely,  and  then  we  have  a  plant  for  a  ribbon,  row,  or 
belt  from  4  to  6  inches  high,  and  retaining  its  uniform  height 
and  compactness  tiiroughout  the  season.  Division  and 
cuttings. 

DioTus  MABmxA. — ^A  low,  tnuling,  pretty  plant,  with 
blue-tinted  silver  grey  nap ;  requires  dose  pegging.  Veiy 
distinct,  and  forms  a  livdy  contrast  where  green  shades 
predominate.    Cuttings. 

Nbpbta  ciiBiA. — Hoary  leaves  and  violet  flowers.  Excel- 
lent for  chains  or  planting  round  beds  of  evergreen  shrubs^ 
as  Bhododendrons.  It  makes  a  good  small  bed,  and  is  ex- 
cellent as  a  belt  to  ydlow  beds.    Division  and  cuttings. 

CiNXBABiA  MABirncA — Ouo  of  the  finest  silvery  plants  we 
have.  A  bed  of  this,  or  rather  a  centre,  with  a  broad  band  of 
Saponaria  ocymoides  round  it,  is  splendid.  Suitable  for 
ribbons,  and  generally  useftd  for  effect  anywhere.  Seed, 
division,  and  cuttings. 

Antbhnabia  kaboabitacba. — ^Effective  silvery  fdiage. 
Suitable  for  bdt^,  chains,  and  ornamentation  generaUy. 
Division. 

AirrxNNABiA  ABBifABiA.^Effective  plant  for  belts,  chiuns, 
tessellated  patterns,  &c.  DivlBion.  TMs  is  an  Everlasting. 
Abtbkisia  abgbntxa. — As  a  neat  half-shrubby  plant  witii 
silvery  grey  foliage,  employed  as  an  edging  to  large  beds  or 
borders  of  shrubs,  dipped  to  the  required  height  and  width, 
this  is  unsurpassed.  It  forms  a  uniibrm  band  or  line  of  any 
size,  and  as  a  dump  on  a  lawn  is  a  fine  olgect.  Cuttings 
and  division. 

CxBASTHTM  B1XBBB8TBINI. — ^A  better  and  more  silvery 

species  than  C.  tomentosum ;  stronger  in  habit  and  more 

effective  as  an  edging  or  ribbon  plant.  Division  and  cuttings. 

Cbbabtiitic  tombntosux. — Fine  for  ribbons,  chains,  and 

edgings.    Division,  seeds,  and  cuttings. 

Cbbabtiuk  obakdiflobuic — Erect  tufb-like  habit,  from 
6  to  9  inches  high,  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  I  inch  long,  of 
a  glaucous  silvery  hue.  Distinct  and  fine;  suitable  for 
ribbons,  bands,  chains,  and  ornamental  work  generally,  and 
will  be  a  general  favourite.    Division  and  cuttings. 

Stachts  iiANATA. — Glaucous  woolly  leaves,  dwarf  habit. 
Unsurpassed  for  dose  carpet-work  and  neutral  belts,  growing 
well  under  trees.    Cuttings  and  offsets. 

Obioanum  psbudo-dictamntts.  —  Bound  whitish  grey 
leaves,  and  neat  as  an  edging.    Division. 

Salvia  ovficikalis  vabiboata.  —  Trioolonred  leaves. 
Promises  to  be  an  effective  plant  for  edgings  and  ribbons. 
Cuttings  and  division. 

GxTAPHALnjiK  lanatuk. — Shrubby  and  bushy  habit,  silvery 

foliage ;  effective  for  ribbons,  edgings  and  belts.    Cuttings. 

Cbntattbba  MONTANA. — ^Vsiy  silveryfoUage.  As  yet  scarce. 

Fine  for  centres  of  beds,  and  valuable  as  a  hardy  plant. 

Allied  to  C.  argentea  and  C.  ragusina.    Cuttings  and  seeds. 

Antbnnabia  htpbbbobba — Dense  and  dwarf  tufts,  leaves 

silvery  on  both  sides.    Likely  to  be  a  favourite  for  edgings^ 

ribbons,  and  tessellated  patterns.    Division. 

Vbbonica  CANDIDA.  —  Denso  tufts  of  intense  glaucous 
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nlveiy  leaves,  6  to  9  iaches  high.  Very  effective  for  nbbons, 
chains,  and  beds.    Division. 

GNAPHAuxni  LBOHTOFODiuK. — ^A  vsvy  dwaxf-tofted  plant, 
the  dense  heads  of  flowers  appear  as  if  qnite  smothered  in 
fine  silky  wool.  As  an  edging  plant  this  is  distinct  and  effec- 
tive.   Division. 

EsiTHicnniE  NAinnc. — ^Dwaif  silhy  tofts,  with  heads  of 
rather  large  vivid  blue  Forget-me-not-like  flowers.   Division. 

HABDY  FLOWEBINQ  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Saponasia  octmoidxs. — ^As  a  dwarf  plant  for  beds  nothing 
IB  more  beantifol  than  tins  when  covered  with  its  myriads  of 
rose-coloured  blossoms,  whilst  for  edgings  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  interesting  of  plants.  Division  and 
cnttings. 

Lychnis  (Aqbosteicha)  oobonabxa. — ^This  nlant  has  the 
soft  silvery  foliage  of  Stachys  lanata,  with  fine  racemose 
oorymbs,  li  to  2  feet  high,  of  vivid  magenta-crimson  fiowers. 
It  is  valoatle  for  ribbons  and  masses.  Seed  and  o«ttings.  A 
crimson  variety,  I  am  informed,  was  much  caltivated  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago;  also,  a  doable  crimson  kind,  and  a 
white  one,  L.  coronaria  alba,  but  I  fear  th^  are  lost. 

Lychnis  Haagxana  sufnbba. — ^Brilliant  orange  scazlet 
fiowers.  Plant  1  foot  to  18  inches  high.  Cnttings  and 
divisions. 

LiNASiA  ALFiNA. — ^A  prostrato  silvery  tuft  covered  with 
terminal  oorymbs  of  pnrple  flowers  with  fiery  orange  centres. 
When  strong  plants  two  or  three  years  old  are  employed, 
they  form  dense  patches  of  great  beanty.  Vexy  effective  in 
masses.    Seed. 

Lythbuic  bossuic  bufvbbuv. — Tall,  dense,  branching 
spikes  of  vivid  roee-colonred  flowers  from  2  to  3  feet  high, 
forming  an  effective  back  row  in  a  ribbon.  Unequalled  for 
producmg  a  heavy  mass  of  colour.    Division  and  cuttings. 

SiuBNB  SBTicvLATA. — ^Rosc-coloured  blossoms,  having  a 
charming  effect  in  a  bed.    Division  and  cutting^. 

Antibrhinuit. — ^Numerous  varieties.    Outtmgs  and  seed. 

(Enotheba  icACBOCASPA. — ^Lovcly  large  yellow  flowers, 
one  of  the  finest  bright  yellow  bedding  plamts.  Seed  and 
cuttings. 

CEnothxba  bipasia.  —  A  pretty  dwarf  bright  yeUow- 
fiowered  plant.    Cuttings  and  seeds. 

LiNini  MONOOYNUK.— Flowers  much  like  L.  grandiflomm, 
but  white,  oontinuing  a  long  time  in  bloom.    Cuttings. 

Achillea  aitbba. — ^Fine  golden  yellow.    Division. 

Achillea  .boyptiaoa. — Glaucous  leaves.  Flowers  pale 
yellow.    Division. 

There  is  a  variety  'of  the  Common  Yarrow  with  rosy 
purple  fiowers,  which  grows  from  1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet 
high,  and  is  very  effective  in  beds. 

PyBBTHBXTIC    PABTHENItJIf    PLOBE     PLENO. — ^A    fine    pUTO 

white  bedding  plant,  suitable  for  a  ribbon  next  to  a  scarlet. 
Does  well  in  dry  shady  places.  Cuttings  and  division. 
There  are  many  new  varieties  of  various  shades  of  colour, 
which  I  think  iriU  be  acquisitions. 

Pansibb. — ^Double  Purple,  or  Good  Gracious,  Trentham 
Bine,  Purple  Xing,  White  Queen,  Yellow  Prince.  These, 
in  beds  of  one  or  more  colours,  produce  a  fine  effect^  and 
there  are  few  finer  beds  than  a  mass  of  £uicy  varieties  or 
mixed  Pansies.    Cuttings,  seeds. 

Pentstemons. — Charmin«^  bedding  plants,  of  dwarf  habit, 
and  continuing  long  in  bu>om.  Their  colours  vary  from 
bluish  purple  to  rosy  carmine  and  scarlet.    Cuttings. 

Dblphiniuk  pobmosttm . — ^This  forms  a  splendid  bedding 
plant.  Every  other  plant  should  be  stopped  when  the 
shoots  are  6  inches  high,  in  order  that  the  bloom  may  be  of 
longer  continuance.  Flowers  bright  deep  blue.  Seed  and 
division. 

Calceolabias. — ^These  only  require  the  protection  of  a 
cold  frame.  They  vary  in  colour,  being  crimson,  brown, 
pale  yellow,  or  orange,  and  are  amongst  the  handsomest  of 
bedding  plants.    Cuttings. 

Myosotis  palustbis. — ^Bright  blue,  with  pink  eye.  Charm- 
ing as  a  blue  edging  plantl    Division. 

Hyosotis  alpioola  (M.  alpestris.  Hooker). — A  charming 
plant,  forming  dwarf  dense  tufts,  and  covered  with  large 
heads  of  fiowers,  which  are  bright  bine  with  a  yellow  eye, 
and  produced  in  such  proftision  as  to  hide  the  foliage.  This 
18  not  the  M.  alpestris  of  ^purdens.  It  is  delightfriUy  fing- 
mnt  in  the  evening.    Divinon. 


TvnoMiA  ATTBSA* — ^Tlus  forms  a  beautiful  orange  group. 
Soots. 

Anxvonx  japonica,  Honobinx  Jobxbt. — ^Flowers  large, 
white;  foUage  handsome.  Forms  a  fine  bed  for  autumn 
fiowexing.    Division. 

The  above  are  all  of  acknowledged  merit  for  bedding 
purposes;  and,  with  a  number  of  beautiful  annuals  that 
caja  be  raised  from  seed  in  spring  without  much  heat,  and 
CTtiamental  plants  specially  adapted  for  planting  singly  on 
lawnsy  we  can  be  more  independent  of  tender  plants  than 
we  imagine.  In  addition  to  those  named,  it  is  probable 
that  many  handsome  plants  may  have  escaped  my  notice, 
and  of  sudi  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear.  G.  Abbey. 


OECHAED-HOUSES  IN  GUEENSEY  AND  IN 
HEETS. 

In  common,  I  hope,  with  the  greater  number  of  your 
readers,  I  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  reading  Mr.  Br^ 
haufs  articles  on  his  orchajrd-house.  If  he  will  kindly  make 
them  a  sort  of  jonmal  as  to  the  periods  his  different  kinds 
of  fruit  ripen  in  his  sunny  climate  he  will  add  'to  our  plea- 
sure, as  we  shall  then  be  able  to  compare  notes. 

He  mentions  his  having  gathered  ripe  Early  York  Peaches 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  month— let  us  say 
for  the  sake  of  a  date  the  7th.  •It  is  now  the  19th,  and  my 
only  ripe  Peach  is  the  Eed  Nutmeg.  The  Early  York,  and 
Early  Victoria  its  child,  are  only  just  changing  colour.  I 
must,  however,  state  that  my  house  is  span-roofed,  100  feet 
by  24:  Mr.  Br^haufs  house,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  a  lean-to 
with  a  brick  wall  at  back.  This  will,  I  think,  make  a  dif- 
ference of  a  frill  week  in  ripening  power. 

Apricots  are  now  ripening,  but  the  little  Early  Sardinian 
is,  however,  just  over.  It  is  rather  dry,  but  a  perfect  sweet- 
mea;L  The  Early  Moorpark  and  Oulins  Early  Peach  are 
now  frilly  ripe  and  of  great  excellence,  the  juice  running 
from  them  in  a  stream  when  they  are  bitten. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  in  fruit-culture  more  beautiful 
than  my  Apricot  trees  this  season— pyramids  studded  with 
golden-ball-)ike  fruit  from  head  to  toot,,  and  large  bushes> 
now  upwards  of  twelve  years  old,  so  loaded  as  to  compel  us 
to  support  their  branches  with  sisdng.  On  two  of  these  fine 
old  trees  are  260  fruit,  of  a  frdr  medium  size  and  of  most 
excellent  fiavour. 

More  interesting  even  than  these  fine  trees  are  some 
seedling  Apricots  some  five  years  old,  not  more  than  2  feet 
in  height,  yet  weighed  down  by  their  crops.  To  show  the 
improvement  that  may  take  place  in  raising  seedling  fruits, 
I  may  mention  that  one  from  that  old  variety — the  oldest 
and  earliest  of  our  varieties  of  Apricots — ^the  Bed  Masculine, 
has,  by  being  crossed  with  the  Peach,  given  fruit  as  early 
as  its  female  parent,  the  Eed  Masculine,  but  more  than 
double  the  size,  and  equal  in  fiavour  to  that  finest  of  all 
Apricots  the  Peach.  Seedlings  from  the  Large  Early  are  so 
much  like  the  parent  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 
Seedlings  from  the  Eaisha  are  most  remarkably  productive, 
and  one  amongst  them  some  ten  days  earlier  than  its  parent. 
The  facility  of  raising  seedlings,  seeing  them  bear  fruit  after 
only  a  few  years  of  care,  and  closely  watching  all  their  pecu- 
liarities, make  the  orchard-house  a  pomological  paradise  to 
the  experimental  and  reflective  gardener— in  short,  to  such 
men  as  Mr.  Bn^haut. 

The  Hon^  Peach,  which  I  remember  sending  to  Mr. 
Bn6hant  a  few  years  since,  is  a  Chinese  variety,  with  curious 
pointed  fruit  and  a  most  luscious  sweetness.  I  received  it 
from  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  the  American  pomologist:  it 
will  probably  give  us  a  new  race.  The  Canary  Peach  is 
from  Georgia^  D.S.  It  is  not  early  here,  for  I  observe  that 
my  fruit  are  not  yet  changing  colour,  while  those  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Bryant  ripened  July  11.  This  shows  most  forcibly 
the  warmth  of  his  orchard-house  climate,  and  one  almost 
feels  a  little  envy.  StUl  there  is  in  all  worldly  matters  some 
oompensatinff  influence.  I  have  thousands  of  trees,  but  not 
a  i^idery  1^  on  them— all  are  green  and  flourishing.  The 
greater  portion  of  my  trees  have  been  closely  pinched  in  to 
three,  four,  and  five  leaves,  all  the  summer.  I  may  add  a 
useftd  hint  to  Mr.  Bryant's  excellent  instructions.  Many 
of  my  trees  have  compact  round  heads,  masses  of  luxuriant 
foliage^  and  indpient  blossom-buds.  I  have  had  them  lo<^ed 
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over  ctaMDy  hf  mf  oroli»d*lio«e  nmnngnn  aoA^tmay' 
shoots  cat  out  with  a  shszp  knife,  so  as  to  open  the  iMnl-ttfi 
the  tree  to  tbe  infinence  of  1^  sim  sad  air. 

Kr.  Abbey  in  one^f  his  sirticles  (I  oaonnt  give  him  esadlt 
for  much  orchard-house  practical  ezpensnee),  invitMiKB8>tb 
send  orchard-house  Peaehes  to  Bradlbid,  to  test^ttemwith 
wall-grown  Peaehes  there.  Now,  koj  Ihdfe-garisaw  woU 
knows  that  Peai^es  packed  from  twelve  to  twmtjhmn 
lose  all  their  ihie  aroma.  A  really  ftne^flanyared  BsaiH  is 
seldom  tasted  in  Cbrent  Garden.  My  method  for  sswesal 
yean  past  has  been  to  gather  some  Peaches  froas  n^trees 
in  pots,  to  take  tibem  to  my  neidbthonr^s  fine  Peaiii  waD,  to 
place  them  on  a  table  in  front  of  the  waU,  and  then  to  test 
them  with  Peaches  of  the  same  kinds  freshly  gathered  from 
a  wall  tree.  I  have  always  beaten  my  neighbour,  my  Peaches 
having  more  sooeolenoe  and  flavour.  If  Mr.  Aibbej^^nishes 
his  orchard-house  ^^ww  m-nT^ v»p,i-.mnfl  to  have  the  least  weight 
he  must  not  any  longer  be  a  stay-at-home  writer. — ^T.  B* 


STBAWBEBEIES. 
Tbh  Strawberry  season  here  is  now  over.  The  Alpines 
were  cut  down  stboiit  the  8th  of  July,  in  the  Ik^ms  of  seaM 
Strawberries  in  September.  These  with  piemtj  of  ssigiir)  are 
A'deHcacy,  and  a  good  aoeompamment  to  Sherry,  ov  iSiewish 
wines.  They  ate  also  deHoioos  with  awgar  and  nffeam  They 
8lK>uld  be  in  every  garden.  The  ^ifBeolty  ia  to  heet  them 
back  tiU  other  kinda  are  over.  £robaUiy  spiia^remofaL 
wieuld  help  to  check  thcsr  eaxiy  flowering.  I  keep  only:  the 
old  white  Alpines,  wfcM,  I  tiiink»  are  better  than  the  red. 
After  oatthig  them  down,  I  aMmured  them  highly,  and.luHro 
kept  them  well  watered,  and  I  sfaaHl  see  with  what*  reaalt. 
If  sise  is  wanted,  they  should  be  oeeasJonally  raised  ikesh 
from  seed.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  newly^^mised  AHpnea 
are  larger  than  the  old  sorts.  The  red  and  whit^Jbo^ 
Alpines,  whieh  have  no  nmnsrs,  bat  are  propagated  b|f  seed, 
and  also  by  division  of  the  roots,  are  the  largest  thaihl  have 
seen,  and  great  bearers^  whm  newly  raised  l:^  seed;  bat  the 
iMt  loses  its  sixe  by  or  after  the  third  year.  The  piaato 
in  the  second  year,  under  hi|^  onltivaiaon,  we  aa  hi^^  aa  a 
man's  knees,  and  look  like  Horse-ChestnsEt  trees.  They  wiU 
bear  a  little  fruit  the  flrst  season  of  thdr  growths    Bad  I 

Zlianees  for  raising  seedlings,  I  should  asaoredly  keep 
m. 

I  do  not  beKevethat  the  Strawberry  seasos  has  besBigood 
te  some  sortSy  or  Ibr  ^aay  people  who  will  not  pump;  bat  I 
have  had  a  gloocos  season.  I  like  a  West  Indian  ani^  and 
jgenty  of  pump  water,  bolfti  for  Boees  and  Strawhenaas. 
The  Queen,  aiiid  other  Strawbeznes  known  to  bo  great 
bearers,  in  the  fine  lands  of  Blandlbad  have  been  a  total 
fiidlure.  In  toxrid  summers  ihe  fine  sects  msSer  most.  I 
have  had  "iM**  from  my  Scarlet  Pines. 

The  Strawberries  that  I  have  recommesided  have  done 
^lerioudy.  The  crops  wese  huge  of  tbes^-vis.,  Btisa 
^C&vers),  Boyai  Hautbois  (Bivers),  Froffmore  Late  Pine 
(Ingram),  Empresa  Bugiteie  (Enevett),  Woaderfrd  (Jeyes), 
Marffuerite  (Lebreton),  Bioton  Pine  (Bameo),  and  Boisselot 
Seedling  No.  1^  now  called  La  Vineuse,  a  very  good  hardy 
plant,  handsome,  heavy  cropper,  unilorm  in  aikape^  and  of 
good  flavour^-latiah.  These  are  a  good  kt  of  Strawbcnias, 
and  can  be  reoommended  safefy.  My  old  friend  TroUopsf  a 
Victoria  did  not  come  out  so  well  as  usual.  Eclipse^  ^e 
beet  ear^  Strawberry,  finest  in  flavour  of  the  early  sorts, 
and  President,  a  very  tee  and  good  esriy  Strawberry,  were 
in  single  file,  and  though  netted  could  not  eseape  the  hwgiiy 
blackbirds  and  tihmshee.  They  may  be  safefy  added  to  the 
top  lot.    ^Hiey  would  have  done  well  if  let  alone. 

I  have  had  other  sorts,  which  are  good  aa  plants*  and 
heavy  cropx>er8;  but  th^  have  not  been  svfficienily  mcsi- 
t<mous  to  name  them.  The  following  are  partially  tried,  and 
I  beHeve  that  on  farther  trial  they  wffl  be  found  to  be  viecy 
meritorious — ^viz.,  John  Powell  (Ingram),  Lovd  Clyde  (Dtam), 
and  Luoas  (De  Jenghe).  These  three  Stpawbenies  ssathe 
beet  of  the  novditieB,  liiat  have  been  here  for  eome  tinse.  Tbtj 
appear  to  be  worthy  <^  partionlar  deseriptioD.  Jeha  Bowell 
has  been  well  aad--«xcepting  that  I  cannot  state  its  mode  of 
growth— rightly  described  in  T^  Joitemal  or  HoKnnDZi- 
*nrBB  by  the  Editors.  It  is  of  an  uni£»rm  ooned  shape,  firm, 
s^d  to  the  centre,  of  good  quality  of  fleak,  juieyy 


I  cannot  at  preoent  sas;.  whether  it  wiU  her  a 
cropper,  and  suited  to  various  soils  and  BituationSy  and  alao 
tQ*dsvflBB  aeaaoMs  bU  impoabant  peinta*  Lord  Clyde  is  a 
istroBip  grower  and.crDpper,  and  sore  to  be  a  great  frtvourite. 
It  is  very  aweet,  juicy,  sad  fina^voured.  I  think  that 
taking  all  points,  plant,  cropping,  flavour,  and  adaptation  to 
'trying  omnunstanoss,  itis  one  of  the  besteertsthat  have  heen. 
aabnutbed  to  ae  tor  seme  years.  Lneaa  ia  a.  relativa  of 
La  Gonstante  and  B^ou,  but  a  better  grower,  and  does  not» 
like  them,  hum  in  torrid  weather.  It  ia  a  good  cropper; 
and,  aa  regarda  flavour,  ia  in  the  line  of  La  Constanta.  It 
.is  fli  good  uniAnm  shape,  and  not  so  slosr  to  nm  as  the 
above  Stnwberriea. 

I  In  onr  precazions  climatei  early  running  and  eaxly  eatab- 
lishment  are  very  important.  In  land  peculiarly  adapted  to 
Strawbetadei^  and  lying  weU  to  the  eon,  they  may  be  planted 
later  te  next  year's  cropping  thsa  they  can  be  planted  here. 
ioi  hB^peator,  on  beinfftold  by  me  that  I  would  give  him 
nothiajg,  xenai^ed,  ''Well,  sir,  you  oonld  not  give  me  less : 
tberais  no  taate  in  nothing,  that  I  ever  heeid  on."  The 
Qnesn-growers  i«.ve  found  out  this ;  and  no  less  a  parson 
than  a  ooooner  gave  me  a  verdict.  "  Ah !  what  you  wrote 
afantBliBa  was  true.  That  is  the  Strawbeny  for  me  I "  I 
hare  purdased  a  good  degree  in  this  county  by  recommend- 
ing Eliza,  Wonderftd,  £ug6nie,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pines. 
Add  the  Boyal  Hautbois,  and  you  see  my  five  best  Straw- 
The  last  two  are  great  lei^^— W.  F.  BAa)cx.Tvn, 


MX  OBCHAED  HOUSE.— No.  6. 

Sxmno  in  my  orehanUiouse,  my  custom  wi»en  the  alter- 
JKKxa  is  cloudy,  I  was  forcibly  struck  by.  the  various  duipes 
many  la^gie  trees  had  gradually  assumed.  This  waa  the 
reenlt  ef  growth^  and  aa  the  building  had,  meanwhile,  re- 
mained the  saoBS^  much  overcrowding  had  arisen.  The 
sfasfMs  were  altered,  too,  mueh  for  the  woise!,  and  would 
haws  shocked  a  thecaist  The  trees  were  heavily,  too  hewily, 
laden,  nevertheless  iAke  unpleasant  iaet  remained,  that  all 
symmetry  waa  gone  for  this  season. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  adoubt  has  arisen 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we  real^  have  the  best  form  £u: 
orchard-houses— tiiat  is^  for  those  houses  whicfa^  like  mine, 
are  approaching  to  their  eighth  season  of  work.  One  thiiv 
is  evident,  that  those  low  atmetores,  with  sunken  patha  and 
narrow  dimensions  throngiiout,  can  never  suifc  for  treea  twelve 
years  old,  in  whatever  form  they  may  chance  to  be  trained. 
These  houses  have  done  a  good  work,  and  done  it  fiorly ; 
they  may  even  be  ea±remely  usefal  for  rearing  yonng  trees 
for  succession,  and  also  to  receive  any  tree  whidi,  from  over- 
bearing or  otherwise,  requires  a  year  or  two  of  rest;  but 
they  cannot  meet  lAie  wants  of  a  more  advanced  period  of 


Orshard*houses  being  a  great  £»ct^  and  certain  to  be  lazgety 
built  in  the  future,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  con- 
aader  the  hast  form  they  should  take.  Modi  profit  would 
vBsalt  to  us  sH  if  this  Bal^jeet  could  be  diseussed  fiurly  and 
tan^anktely.  For  example :  it  is  well  known  that  laan-to 
hoBses  sre  warmer  and  earlier  than.  spa»»roofed  houses,  sad 
therefore  should  be  built,  ta  preforenoe,  in  cold  localities, 
lamn  span-ioofed  houses  oiifer  many  advantages  peculiarly 
their  own— «u«h  aa  being  loftier  at  the  apex,  and  thereby 
giving  ua  space  for  trees  grown  as  standards*  with  bare 
stSBM,  to  raise  thsamelves,  and  nothing  can  suspass  the 
beauty  of  thia  dass  of  tree  if  properiy  trained.  Span-roofisd 
houses  are  fscre  light  and  airy ;  and  indeed  I  am  convinced 
t^Mt  potted  trees  should  be  tuned  towards  the  sumv  n^ 
of  the  house  several  times  during  the  season.  In  thia  wns 
the  firuit  is  more  hin^dy  coloured,  the  shoots  sooner  ripened, 
and  the  leaires  far  more  healthy.  But  span-rooled  hoaaea 
iissve,of  necesaily,  no  bad:  walls,  whil^  these  walls,  if  covered 
(as  is  the  case  with  my  own  houses  which  is  a  lean-to),  with 
oosdon  trees  planted  at  intervals  of  3  £wt»  trained  at  an 
angle  of  46^  and  the  whole  closely  pruned*  it  is  ini||i¥3siUa 
to  imagina  abetter  way  to  produce  handaome  fruit.  BaUun- 
ing,  then;  a  back  wsll  for  this  purpose,  why  sheold  not  a 
flpa»fiooiBd  structure  stsrt.  from  the  csntre  of  this  part  at 
r^t  angles  to  it»  and  the  wIm^  bmldiag  seimme  the  Ibem 
!0^<the  letter  T ?  9y  this  comfainatMSi  much  ia  gaiBed,.ag 
is  evident.    The  upper  portisai,.he^  a  Isnii  to,  aadfictilaBS 
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than  12  feet  M^  ftt  ibe  ba<^,  tiie  eaxllefit  and  aicit  «Mee' 
trees  couTd  be  kept  there,  while  the  lower  pajFt  would 'stdt' 
admirably  for  lofty  trees,  and  ndi  as  gMw  fipeefy/ajid  ave 
dei^tined  to  come  in  later  in  the  year. 

I  should  also  strongly  advise  flEmatefors  to  bdiSld  their 
booses  as  wide  as  .possible,  beoanse  a  deoir  jMith  is  needed- 
round  the  front  to  pnm^  the  trees,  and  especially 'to  gather* 
the  frnit  without  knockiiig  down  any  firem  the  snnroiindini^ 
trees.  Iffy  own  honse  being  yezy  orowded  causes  xm  mn^ 
troable  in  this  way,  and  the  loss  of  fruit  is  sottiethittg 
serious. 

7he  time  will  com»  when  oar  presmt  booBes  win -not 
suffice.  The  trees  will  become  huge  and  spread  eot,  aaQ  if 
we  continne  season  after  season  to  OTorcrowd,  oar  fruits  will 
soon  ceme  to  "their  bitter  end.^'  We  shsJl  soon  Teqoire 
two  or  three  houses  ft>r  our  worlr,  and  posttbly  taoA  it<x>  our 
advantage  to  have  one  of  these  entirely  devoted  to  xvstnig 
oxie-tfaird  of  the  trees  each  year.  Another  small  hoxiM  will 
be  needed  for  our  young  stock,  and,  perhi^,  sepaMte 
houses  for  Cherries  or  Apricots,  which  are  xmi>atieAt  of  oon- 
fined  air.  All  this  we  may  be  coming  to,  and  long,  wide, 
and  lofty  buildings  for  our  main  crops  too ;  but  our  gate  will 
beproportionately  great. 

Tuiis  year  the  birds  have  left  ns  little  worth  having  oat  of 
many  good  things.  Our  Apricots  have  been  long  vKsoissed 
from  outdoor  cultivation.  I  took  the  common  standaid 
Apricot  of  the  Tonraine,  widdb.  there  bears  l&e  am 'Apple 
tree,  and  which,  also,  near  Paris  is  dally  seen  loaded  with 
frnlt,  and,  after  many  attempts,  fkUed  to  make  it  bear 
against  a  sunny  wall.  The  more  delicate  moms  ore  on- 
certain  ont  of  doors  here,  and  of  Cherries  <we  could  not  save 
ally.  Of  Early  Yoxk  Peaches  none  remam.  This  nott  hate 
from  the  4th  to  the  25th  of  last  month.  There  is  nO-eaxiy 
Peach  equal  to  it.  The  Honey  Peach  from  China  is  «  re- 
markably pointed  Peach,  like  an  aSmend.  Bipe  on  the  20th. 
Its  flavour  was  quite  peculiar.  It  was  pale  sod  lAotit  the 
size  of  the  Early  York.  We  hove  gatheredta^KMit  two  hnndred 
fr^t  already  from  t&e  house. 

The  high  winds  which  prevaO  in  this  ishusd  aod  the  cloudy 
sky  axe  not  &vourable  to  fruit  culture.  The  inments  of 
air  shalLe  down  the  ripening  crops  and  cause  us  kaa. — 
T.  CoLLiNOS  BsiHATTT,  Bichmond  Howe,  Quemsey, 


GOQflEBKBErRfi— BAISING  SEEDLING  FSXTITS* 

IKt  thanks  as  one  of  a  thousand  who  weAeome  Tight 
heartQy  the  attention  betrtowed  in  your  last  Nunriber  «n 
the  homdy  undervalued  €k)oeefoeny.  Pilling  up  4^6  gap: 
between  the  latest  ef  our  Strawbeniee,  that  axe  palatriiie. 
without  the  addition  of  svgar,  and  i^e  earliest  Jargoouile, 
it  has  a  value  in  out-door  froit-enltuie  vdnch  its  ""fe^^^g 
excellence  and  certainty  in  cropping  have  led  ns  all  too 
mnch  to  forget.  Tour  notice  of  the  doings  of  tlie  revived 
Pmit  Committee  of  the  HcrticaltsBal  8o<aety  must  harve 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  lovers  of  a  good  Goosebazry  to  a 
progress  in  connection  witft^  this  fhiit  of  which  ihtj  wese 
altogether  unaware.  I  write  new  to  know  more  of  what  is 
almost  all  new  to  me. 

Some  six  years  ago  I  made  a  collection*  aambexing  upwards 
of  a  hundred  sorts,  of  evezy  Goosebeny  within  my  rea<di, 
whidi  either  the  Catalogue  of  the  HortiooltuMhl  iStoeiety  or 
nnrsery  lists  classed  as  fint-rate  in  flavour.  Year  by  year 
I  have  weeded  from  Iftiese  the  less  worthy,  tSl,  with  a  sdeo- 
tibn  ef  scarcdy  over  a  doeoi  distinct  kinds,  I  have-aveafl^ 
fine  plantation,  whose  produce  I  wouM  not  mdbamge  Sn 
tofy  other  fruit  in  the  warden.  Bomewiiat  to  my  svrprise, 
of  the  long  list  of  good,  and  toleraUe  nfumber  of  eottra^ 
^voured  varieties  which  the  Pruit  Committee  seiected,  all, 
wxtti  the  exception  of  pediaps  half  a  dosen,  are  novelties, 
ocenrring  neiUier  in  the  Society's  Catalogiie  ner  in  the 
nursery  advertisements.  I  hope  tiiey  are  eomeatable  by 
ethers  than  the  Fellows  of  the  Society^  Can  you  he^ 
lis  to  the  whereabouts?  for  though  on  i^e  border  of  Lanca- 
shire sad  Cbefliiire,  none  of  our  nasesiaos  iMtoeiiaveiaay^tet 
the -tftesvotyped  list,  which  the  Leaden  tMde  have  setBee 
aAeredfor  the  fust  ten  years. 

"Yor  this  progrecrs  in  fruit  edttnre,  it'«MRiii«eflB^ -«e«Bft 
cartirety  indebtM'to  the  humbler  pe^latioii  of  lUvdittztot, 
vibo,  nv^Wst  anms^  at  ilttle  else  than  inerease  im  tme,  stum-. 


IM,«B  H  Wire,  on  acmetfiifig^ihr  moee  valuable.  WlM^i 
mialit  we  not  look  fi>r,  and  not  in  the  Goosebeny  only,  frem 
we&idireoted  imitation  of  the  good  wxttks  of  these  real 
cottage  gvodeners?    I  hsve  sometimes,  whilst  moumiw 

nglaad 


over  the  "flavourless  budesqaes  of  your  soui^  of  ] 
G^idsn  Pippins,  which  our  tiorthein  cccfaaids  produce,  wished 
to  see  a  Seedling  Pmit  Society  started,  wdth  the  Jouiuux 
OP  HoBxioux/rnBB  as  its  organs  embradng  the  whole  oountty 
in  its  operation,  to  iVirther  the  pvoduetlon  of  new  native 
vasietieB  of  our  hardy  fruits.  I  would  have  just  one  qoali- 
fication  of  membership;  the  bond  fide  sowing  of  a  minimwa 
of  one  hundved  seeds  per  annum,  the  seedlings  therefrom  'to 
be  vened  till  ftniiaag,  and  sasqciles  of  the  material  reanlto 
forwMiAed  for  commendation,  or  othezwtse,  to  the  Journal's 
Pomdogieal  Editor.  Is  not  something  of  the  kind  practih 
caMe?  See  what  one  man  has  done  £ar  the  Strawber|(y. 
What  would  this  delietons  fruit  have  been  but  for  Myatt 
aod  these  who  have,  not  too  late,  followed  in  his  steps  ?  Net 
to  speak  of  Enight  and  Williams,  and  our  Belgian  pomolo- 
gists,  to  how  much  are  we  already  indebted  within  a  year-  or 
two  baok^to  tiie  quiet  labour  of  Mir.  Hnyahe?  (By-the-by, 
you  promised  us,  so  far  back  as  January,  a  pi^er  on.  the 
Biuyshe  Pears,  for  which  I  have  looked  very  often  in  vain*) 
Experience  wonld  seem  to  indicate  that  out  of  several  thou- 
sand seedlings  a  ibw  splendid  prises  axe  afanost  a  certain^. 
A-sooiety  for  the  speohLbpuzpose  might  fruit  flfty  thousand 
evetry  year  with  a  Tery  little  effort.  Say  the  w<»d.  Shall 
we  begin  ?— Fbttit-Eatbb. 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 
(ConUwued  from  page  72.) 
Tbb  next' best  system  of  raising  a  supply  of  bedding  Qe- 
laawujuB  is  to  plaoe  a  coid  frame  in  an  open  sfttnatieii  so  that 
the  lights  may  lace  the  north,  previoudiy  laying  down  a 
layer  of  rough  ashes  from  3  to  6  inches  thick  for  the  frane 
to  rest  on,  and  to  keep  ent  worms.  Place  wtthinit  6  inches 
of  oso^ost  formed  of  turfy  loam  one*Jbal^  leaf  moold  tm^ 
fourth,  and  river  sand  one^onrth;  and  having  made  the 
sui^sce  level,  put  in  iite  cutting?  m  rows  3  inches  apart,  and 
2  inohes  fremcuttkte  to  cutting  in  the  vows.  This  done 
gently,  press  the  soil  roimd  tiie  cuttings,  ^ving  a  gentib 
watenng  afterwards  to  eettle  the  earth  about  them  and  ^ 
refresh  the  foliage,  ^e  Hghts  are  then  drawn  on  dose, 
and  kept  dosed  fcnea,  period  of  a  fbrtnightif  hot  dry  weather 
succeed  the  operatien,  openiBg  them  <mly  for  tibe  pnxiMse  of 
watering,  which  should  be  done  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  oon- 
stantly  moist  but  not  wet.  Should  dull  weather  follow,  tbe 
frame  mi^  be  opened  for  an  hour  or  two  in  tkie  moruingito 
aflbfld  a  ohange  of  air  and  to  prevoit  damp ;  but  if  aU  be 
weH  there  is  no  necessity  for  this,  nw  for  shading  the  franae 
unles?  the  air  be  hot  and  dry.  In  the  latter  case  a  thin  mat 
or  two  placed  over  the  frame  at  10  A.1C,  and  taken  off  afpain 
ata^Ksr.,  wfll  bo  all  the  shading  needed;  for,  owing  to  the 
frame  sloping  to  the  north,  more  than  half  of  the  sun's  ravs 
wilhbe.  refleeted  by  the  glass,  hence  there  is  not  tiiat  scurdk- 
ing  heat  that  ttoe  is  in  a  frame  fsdng  tiiie  south.  The 
euttmgs  will  be  rooted  in  three  woeks,  when  air  may  he 
admibted,  moderately  at  &rst,  gradually  inereasing  the  open-. 
ings  daily,  so  that  the  lights  may  be  removed  altogether  in 
seven  4ays  more,  or  a  month  after  the  cuttiakgs  axe  put  in. 
Ue  fraoBie  may  then  be  removed  altogether  «id  placed  in 
same*suitable  situation,  and  the  process  r«ppe«ted  on  another 
latof  «attings  inserted  in  it  by  the  Ist  of  September;  but 
thiatime  the  lights  should  slope  towards  the  south,  for  we 
nmst  now  endeavour  to  catch  as  much  of  the  sun's  heat  ;as 

^beciitting»«tvuck  by  the  1st  of  September  will  be  nice 
plants  by  the  end  of  that  month,  whenthey  may  be  potted 
into  46NsiBed pots,  or  60*8  if  small  plants,  and  be  placed  iaa 
honse  with  a.greenhoase  temperature ;  bstt  if  room  be  scarce 
itsEmybe  worth  while  coDsidering  whether  it  is  better  >to 
pot  ike  i^ants  or  trnmiplaut  into  boixes»  which  'vfll  hoU 
doable  tbs  aanftberin  something  like  0B»*thiMl  the  qaace. 
BtiQBig  phSBts,  however,  in  my  opinion  are  best  potted  ait 
imee;  but  such  as  axe  only  just  rooted  maybe  wintered  in 
boras  nmch  more  ooonomioally  as  regasda  n>aee.  The  bexee 
vmA  te  tins  purpose  are  those  narrow  shallow  ones'smih  as 
fma  'W9ry  omiisee  employed  £or  growing  Mignonette  fac 
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-irindows,  and  are  4  feet  long.  6  indiee  wid^  tad  4  inohee 
.deep,  and  wiU  hold  four  do^enplBiite  each.  I/AJ^fif*^*^ 
begb  at  one  end.  and  after  placing  2  iaoh«  of  rather  ro^ 
oo^Bt  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  putlje  firat  plant  an  uidi 
from  the  end  and  aide  in  one  comer ;  then  two  more  planta. 
-<me  in  the  opposite  comer  like  the  firat.  and  the  other  phint 
in  the  centre.  Put  the  eoU  neatly  ronnd  these,  and  then 
Dut  in  another  row  S  inches  from  the  first*  and  so  on  to  the 
-^d  The  plants  axe  then  well  watered  and  p^ced  on  a 
shelf,  or  in  any  light  airy  situation  firom  which  ^^^J^ 
d»ded.  In  April  they  are  transphmted  into  cold  frames 
with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each,  and  about  8  inches  apart  every 
way.  the  lights  being  kept  dose  for  a  few  days  to  encourage 
roo^tion ;  afbSrwLds  air  is  adnntted  dai^r  "J?, ^**«J 
Sren,  and  they  ought  to  be  weU  hardened  by  the  Ihird  week 
SMay^when  they  may  be  taien  up  with  balls  «d  pl{«^t«d 
in  thek  final  quarters.  It  should  fee  borne  in  mmd  that  if 
seTGre  fi-osts  occur  some  protecting  material  is  aeoes"^  to 
be  placed  on  the  frame  at  night.  The  pcnnts  of  the  shoots 
should  be  nipped  out  to  make  the  plants  bushy :  this  ought 
to  be  done  in  March,  before  the  plants  are  transplanted  into 
the  cold  frame.  , 

Though  the  above  systems  answer  very  weU  where  tnere 
is  a  greenhouse,  yet  there  are  those  who  have  not  such  con- 
veniences; but  even  they  may  have  their  hundreds  of  Ge- 
raniums. To  accomplish  this  is  not  difficult ;  for  if  cuttmgs 
be  taken  early  in  August,  and  inserted  in  the  own  ground 
in  any  light  soil  to  which  a  Uttle  leaf  mould  and jiajd  has 
been  added  and  the  whole  weU  mixed,  they  will  strike  root 
fluite  as  freely  as  pieces  of  Dbck  roots,  if  the  soil  about 
tiiem  is  kept  moist  and  a  little  shade  afforded  from  bright 
sun.  By  the  middle  of  September  these  may  be  takwi  up, 
potted  into  60-sized  pots,  and  wintered  in  a  greenhouM, 
potted  in  March  into  48*8,  stopped  a  week  afterwards,  hawi- 
^ed  off  by  placing  out  of  doors  in  turf-pits  m  Apnl,  and 
protected  from  frost  by  mats  or  other  covering.  Where  no 
greenhouse  existe  boxes  about  3  feet  lonff,  6  inches  wide, 
and  3  inches  deep  inside  measure,  should  be  provided,  and 
a  few  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  to  allow  the  water  to  escape. 
On  the  bottom  of  each  box  1  inch  of  the  rougher  parts  of 
the  compost  should  be  phiced,  and  then  an  moh  of  fine 
compost,  consisting  of  turiy  loam  three  parte  and  leaf  mould 
one  part,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand.  Into  this  box  the 
cuttings  are  put  in  as  close  together  as  possible  without 
actually  touching  each  other,  soil  being  phiced  around  ttem 
neatly,  and  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  upper  edge.  They 
are  then  watered,  and  placed  under  a  hedge,  wall,  or  in 
some  other  warm  sheltered  situation. 

When  froste  sufficient  to  cut  off  Dahlias  and  other  tender 
plante  in  open  situations  occur,  the  plante  must  be  removed 
L-doors.  Any  spare  room  wiU  do  providmg  there  is  a 
window  to  admit  light  and  air ;  but  as  very  few  have  a  room 
to  spare,  the  boxes  may  have  to  be  ph«5ed  meide  on  the 
window-board,  but  if  there  be  no  such  support,  or  if  there  is 
danger  of  injury  to  the  window-boards,  neat  iron  brackets 
may  be  used  for  placing  the  boxes  on,  whilst  a  looee  bottom 
will  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  wmdow-board. 
In  such  situations  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  not  to  over- 
water  the  plants,  but  to  keep  them  dry  at  the  root,  and 
give  no  more  water  than  is  just  necessary  to  keep  them  from 
losing  their  leaves.  If  the  windows  have  a  southem  aspect 
it  will  be  all  the  better,  for  an  hour's  sun  will  suggest  the 
possibility  of  giving  a  Uttle  air,  which  in  mild  weather  is 
best  done  by  phicing  the  boxes  outside  on  holdfaste  toyen 
into  the  wall,  where  they  will  eiyoy  tbefreeh  air,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  reflected  by  the  wall.  Whenever  the  tern- 
perature  permite  of  their  being  phiced  outeide,  it  sh^ld 
bTdone,  always  taking  care  to  remove  t^  "^"f^  °f?!? 
the  air  is  cooled  down  to  freezing-point.  ,Whenv«T  wvere 
weather  sete  in.  and  the  plants  are  bkely  to  ^^^^J^ 
their  dose  proximity  to  the  window,  even  if  shutters  be  em- 

ployed,  it  is  easy  to  remove  the  phmts  to  »  »««^  P^^ 
M  i  kitchen,  at  night,  and  in  the  day  aUo  untd  suchtoe  as 

the  weather  changes,  when  they,  of  courae,  may  ^  "trnmed 
to  their  proper^uarters.  ^^  ^^J^^^^  «*  P?^??*A*£^ 
will  be  no  nScesrity  to  remove  the  boiDBS^t  o^y  to  take 
them  down  until  the  shutters  are  dosed,  when  th^  will,  oi 
course,  be  placed  on  the  brackete  afi?*^,*"!^®  j»^^^  TS 
sustain  no  iniury  if  a  fire  ha*  been  in  the  «>?"!^t"™«  ™ 
day.    Now,  with  a  box  of  phtnte  im  every  window,  or  some 


of  them,  a  nice  stock  of  Geraniums  may  be  safdy  preserved 
"^wSS'^^days  are  getting  longer  t^e  boxes  sh^d  be 

^t  q,«?tiS^  i21e  »  wall  round  a  W««^  « '*^i^ 
4  St  we  h»4  only  to  chooee  a  warm,  sheltered.  op«J  «^ 

and  if  the  soil  be  light  and  aandy  it  u  all  tte  ^e***"' °°^« 
it  be  heaTT  an  in<i^eep  of  river  aand  spread  orw  the  snr- 
^^^'?;^worked%...will  much  i-Fove  «^e -^ 


i-wr£^a^ut;::9^^3l9- 

command  place  them  o-rer  the  pit.  but  »f  ^*' •*^!S^""^~ 
used  to  support  some  protection  sudi  as  mats,  ^e  oov^ 

watSis  Quired  should  be  giren  in  *!»«  ^o"^'* 
tSbSI  plants  may  be  dry  before  mght  A^  the  we^w 
^m«  ^^er^th^  ph^  wiU  g^  '?SSf;Jne^to 

therefore,  be  ''f  "PP^^^    bt^«  W^^  of  June 
protection  except  from  frost.    By  tne  J^»5^J|*  warden 
Siey  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  into  *»»«  ^T^f^^: 
taldng  them  up  with  a  ball,  ha^g  IT^T^,^*"  ^ 
twe^the  rows  and  given  a  good  soafang  fj*^-    .     .  , 
B^tWs  rimple  treatment  some  nice  beds  may  be  fkir- 
r^iS^A^kh^  h^et  kinds  of  Scarlet  Geramnms,  ag 
S^W^iii^  S^  Lady  Bokeby.  Little  Dayid,  Tom 
KS  SairS«:rlet,  Ipitfire.  iid  CJris«na.    T^ 
i«r««.tof  the  Zonale  and  hardier  kinds  of  variegated 

-:rir^^*at*^^r^t5^.-^^re 

"Itow^^to'^mtteasantp-^of  the  business.f«r 
I  i:;-e  toTUt  of  the  propagation  and  ^^^f\^  "^ 
pUnts  under  glass  or  otherwMe.  but  I  must  leave  uus  lor 
another  communication.— <J.  Abmt. 

(To  6«  eoii««wi«d.) 

CHICKENS  TBMU8  GEEEN  FLY. 
I  AM  anxious  to  add  my  testimony  to  thatof  "Wilwhim 
Rw^^^  vour  Number  of  July  19th.  with  regard  to  the 
S  of  Si&  ?ii  a  garden.'  This  y«- -yj«i«»;,« 
ever^g  etoe.  have  been  covered  with  bligh^  ^^^ '^^ 
S^is  se<iithe  chickens,  perched  upon  t^e  P^sb^ 
^n<r  the  <neen  fly  as  fiiflt  as  possible,  and  when  my  man 
^^it  t!Sp^tS^chickenrfollowhim.«id  so  sumund 
STtiKte  in  Constant  fear  of  treading  upon  tt.em.m 
^ar  to  seiae  on  the  green  fly  as  they  are  dislodf  ed  by  tto 
SK-^dWltothTground.  ^y  experience  is.  ^up 
iTa^Uks  old.  chickens  do  much  m<we  good  than  harm  in 
a  garden. — ^A,  K.  C. 

Obckabd-houbb  PBODU0B.-I  hasten  to  oorreot  an  in. 
««^cvto  the  statement  I  made  in  lart;  week's  Journal 
!2S^te  C  Mde  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  Covent 
^:SSJftS.X^wl2L^hou.e:  instead  of  80  do«m  in  fije 

d^Tl  tod  frSi  my  gardener's  aooount  there  were  on^ 
3SSC«dthat  «t  dSen  have  been  since  soM-Akattob. 


Ancnift  3,  1864.  ] 
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BEST  OP  THE  NEWEB  EOSES. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Murray  to  say  that  lie  wrote  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  the  lecture  (date  July  11th),  but  directed  it 
to  Oonp^leton.  It  went  to  Bushton  near  Leek,  and  Bushton 
near  Kettering,  and  henoe  arrived  too  late  here.  To  prevent 
mistakes  in  mture,  letters  to  me  shoold  be  directed  to 
Tairent  (corruption  of  Torrent)  Bushton,  near  Blcmdford, 
Dorset.  There  was  formerly  a  wealChy  family  of  the  name 
of  Tarent  in  this  county.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
prefix  was  derived  firom  them. 

I  have  read  "  D,"  of  Deal's  two  interesting  Bose  commu* 
nications.  His  deseriptions  are  very  good.  There  is  one 
Bose,  Madame  Jxdie  Daran,  that  he  is  mistaken  about.  It 
has  but  one  fault — ^it  wants  fixity  of  colour.  It  is  perfectly 
fall  to  the  centre,  of  fine  outline,  with  smooth  well-disposed 
petals  of  great  substance,  and  blooms  abundantly.  The 
growth  and  foliage  are  adinirable.  It  is  one  of  the  fallest 
ef  its  year. 

Perhaps  it  may  assist  nurserymen  and  amateurs  if  I  give 
a  list  of  the  newer  Boses  worthy  of  propagation. 

1.  Charles  Lefebvre,Duc  de  Bohan,  Maurice  Bemardin,  John 
Hopper,  Prince  Oamille  de  Bohan,  Madame  Julie  Daran, 
Francois  Laoharme,  Mar^chal  Yaillant,  Madame  Boutin,  Pro- 
fessor Eoch«  Madame  C.  Wood,  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux, 
Alphonse  Damaizin  (smallish),  SoBur  des  Anges  (occasionidly 
magnificent,  but  often  cracky,  or  unOateml),  and  Olivier 
DeUiomme,  not  a  strong  grower.  Mr.  Cant's  trebles  of 
Monte  Christo  were  extra  beautifal  on  June  29th.  It  is 
suitable  only  to  first-class  lands,  and  requires  more  looldng 
after  than  the  above. 

2.  Rosea  of  1862.^A]fred  de  Bougemont,  Baronne  Adolphe 
de  BothscMld,  Madame  Freeman,  Vainqueur  de  Goliath, 
President  Lincoln,  Madame  W.  Paul,  Mr.  W.  Paul«  Baron 
de  Bothschild,  and  Le  Blu>ne,  not  a  sturdy  grower. 

d.  Boaes  of  1863.— Lord  Macaulay,  a  fine  Bose  of  neat 
substance,  endures  sun  well— Al.  Lord  Herbert  and  Lord 
Clyde  I  only  know  by  the  sight  of  their  blooms.  They 
appear  to  be  Boses  of  neat  excellence.  Mr.  W.  Paul  kindly 
sent  me  buds  of  Lord  Macaulay,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Lord  Herbert.  The  buds  have  taken,  and  are  growing 
freely.  The  wood  sent  was  strong.  I  cut  up  my  plant  of 
Lord  Clyde  (apparently  not  a  very  strong  grower),  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  took  immediately,  and  is  growing  freely. 
Mr.  George  Paul's  specimens  of  it  at  the  lecture-room  were 
grand.  Mr.  W.  Paul  also  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Lord 
Macaulay  and  Dr.  Lindley,  a  good  Bose  of  great  substance. 

In  conclusion,  till  we  get  Boses  on  strong  stocks  we  can 
only  approximate.  All  the  above  Boses,  not  excepted  to, 
axe  g(x>d  growers,  hardy,  and  beautifal.  These  are  good 
useful  Boses  for  the  garden :— Due  de  Bassano,  Peter  Lawson, 
Yioomte  Vigier,  and  Madame  Alfired  de  Bougemont.  They 
are  good  growers  and  hardy.— W.  P.  Badgltttb,  Torrent 
Bushton. 


GAEDENIN©  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

I  yewD  to  imagine,  in  looking  back  on  some  of  my  gar- 
dening experiences,  that  I  deserved  some  little  credit  for 
vfae  manner  in  which,  at  certain  periods  of  my  horticultural 
experience,  I  had  surmounted  some  difficulties.  For  ex- 
ample, when  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  overhanging  the  sea  I  used 
to  have  flowers  the  admiration  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  in 
a  small  back  yard  in  a  confined  street  of  a  fashionable 
watering  place  I  managed  to  grow  some  creditable  speci- 
mens; but  what  I  have  seen  lately  induces  me  now  to  think 
that  I  have  had  no  difficulties,  and  that  they  were  only  the 
effect  of  a  disordered  imagination.  It  may  be  useful,  per- 
haps, for  those  "Constant  Beaders,"  "Subscribers,"  Ac, 
who  are  oftentimes  sorely  puzzled  because  their  Scarlet 
Geraniums  are  not  all  of  a  height,  or  that  their  Hyadnths 
will  not  grow  if  the^  plant  them  upside  down,  and  who  want 
to  know  why  the  wind  will  persist  in  blowing  off  the  blooms 
of  their  Boses,  to  record  what  I  have  seen  lately  of  garden- 
ing under  difficoltieB  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

I  have  not  visited  these  regions  (for  this  is  written  on 
the  very  barders  of  the  Atlantic  in  Donenl),  for  thirty 
jean ;  but  even  then  I  knew  something  of  flowers,  and  can 
appreciate  now  the  change  which  care  and  time  have  wrought. 
Ko  one  can  have  a&y  oonoeption  of  the  opposing  elements 


in  these  regions.  It  is  not  that  the  soil  is  at  &ult,  for  in 
many  places  it  is  good,  and  can  be  made  so ;  but  the  awfnl 
hurricanes  that  sweep  along,  and  the  continuoos  rains,  are 
something  that  we  in  our  southern  counties  know  but 
little  of. 

In  Adiil,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pike  has  built  for 
himself  a  commodious  house,  where  he  dispenses  an  Open- 
handed  and  generous  hospitality,  and  where  he  has  &irly. 
combated  and  beaten  the  elements.  His  difficulty,  and 
indeed  the  difficulty  all  along  this  coast,  is  to  beat  out  the 
westerly  gales,  and  consequently  plantations  must  be  made 
at  some  £stance  as  a  fence ;  and  when  they  have  grown  up 
a  little,  then  more  tender  trees,  shrubs,  and  gardens  may 
be  arranged.  Thirteen  years  ago  there  was  not  anything 
higher  than  a  Heath  near  his  house,  now  plantations  are 
rapidly  rising  up ;  and  his  garden  was  well  supplied  with 
various  fruits  and  vegetables.  Abundance  of  Cherries 
(though,  I  am  bound  to  say,  not  equal  to  our  Bigarreaus), 
Goosebearies,  Currants,  and  excellent  Strawbemee  were 
found  there ;  while  Fuchsias  formed  bushes  as  large  as 
Laurels,  and  various  herbaceous  plants,  Boses,  &c.,  en- 
livened the  gardens.  Here,  of  course,  a  lady's  hand  was 
visible,  and  well  was  she  rewarded  for  her  pains.  I  saw  two 
Wellingtonias  about  to  be  planted,  but  I  fear  they  will 
never  attain  very  gigantic  proportions ;  but  the  Pinus  ma- 
ritima,  of  which  the  proprietor  had  received  a  quantity  from 
Lord  Palmerston,  promised  to  be  a  very  valuable  tree,  as  it 
withstands  the  sea  breezes  so  welL  From  its  proximity  to 
the  sea  there  is  one  advantage  guned — ^that  frosts  do  not  so 
easily  affect  things  as  they  do  in  more  inland  situations. 
At  Cliffoney  in  Sl^o  our  noble  Premier  has  made  a  laudable 
attempt  to  induce  the  peasantry  to  have  a  little  more  care 
over  l^eir  gardens,  and  has  striven  to  encourage  a  love  o£ 
flowers.  He  has  a  large  space  enclosed,  which  is  called  hig 
lordship's  g^arden;  and  in  this  his  steward  cultivates  some 
of  the  more  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Phloxes,  Delphiniums^ 
<&c.,  as  well  as  Boses  and  shrubs,  and  distributes  these 
amongst  the  people.  Their  little  front  gardens  are  enclosed 
with  walls,  and  in  these  their  flowers,  ^.,  are  planted. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  cocks  and  hens,  which 
form  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  every  cabin,  wage 
deadly  war  with  the  flowers,  and  the  results  are  not  such, 
as  his  lordship  would  wish.  It  was  very  curious  here  to 
witness  the  effect  of  the  westerly  gales :  where  a  thin  hedge 
had  been  planted,  not  only  had  the  trees  received  a  bias 
towards  the  east,  but  there  was  not  a  single  leaf  on  the 
westerly  side,  while  they  were  completely  arched  into  green: 
arbours,  the  foliage  all  being  on  the  easterly  side.  Again, 
in  this  place  (Gweedore),  an  hotel  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers  has  been  built  by  Lord  George  Hill,  in  a  gully 
(for  it  is  not  a  valley),  into  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
westerly  winds  sweeps.  To  this  hotel  there  is  attached  a 
garden,  and  in  it  there  is  a  very  good  assortment  of  hardy 
plants,  which  are  thriving  well,  wMle  the  Mignonette,  Nemo- 
phiLa,  &c.,  enliven  it. 

Oh!'  ye  thick- and-thin  advocates  of  the  bedding-oul? 
system,  what  would  ye  do  here  P  or  how  could  a  garden  like 
this  be  supplied  but  for  those  "rubbishy"  herbaceous  plants, 
which  are  now  not  considered  good  enough  for  our  gardens  ? 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  nothing  but  Heather  and 
bog  in  this  place ;  I  saw  now  in  the  garden  as  good  crops 
of  vegetables  as  one  would  wish — ^late  Marrowfet  Peas» 
Baspberries,  Currants,  and  Strawberries,  while  the  staple 
commodity,  the  Potato,  was  flourishing.  All  this  surely 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  perseverance.  I  should  add 
that  I  have  never  seen  Cotoneaster  microphylla  in  greater 
luxuriance  and  abundance;  and  I  have  Httie  doubt  that» 
were  time  to  be  bestowed,  many  a  pretty  flower  miglit  be 
induced  to  bloom ;  and  what  noble  ferneries  might  be  made 
here !  I  saw  a  plant  of  Osmunda  regalia  growing  on  the 
roadside  to-day,  and  many  flne  plants  are  to  be  found  in 
various  localities  in  the  neighbourhood. 

These  few  notes  are  somewhat  out  of  my  ordinary  course, 
but  they  may  be  useful  in  leading  some  to  see  that  their 
difficulties  are  hardly  worth  mentioning  when  compared 
with  such  as  these,  and  also  may  encourage  some  who  might 
think  that  they  are  too  un&vourably  situated  to  attempt 
anything;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  are  not 
the  efforts  of  professed  gardeners,  they  are  done  in  a  qidet 
Ibnner-like  way,  and  Ihave  no  doubt  that  were  a  little  more 
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taae  and  atteniian  to  be  bestowed  that  xnoob  more  might  be 
6ffeoted.-*D.»  JkdL, 

P.S.— The  foUowiag  will  give  an  idea  of  what  can  be  done 
in  a  wild  coontxy  by  a  patriotic  landlord,  each  aa  Loud 
GeozfeHiU^- 

SiAva  «r  OwnsoBX  m  tis  Btatx  «r  Qwtiwms  n  rmm 

Ybab  UM.  Tkab  18«6.     . 

ni6  roftdi  and  bridges  In  «zittenee  Boadt  and  brldg •«  nuneront,  and  in 

at  thb  period  few  and   aearealy        


Tbelandbddlno 


OfOrniadale. 


Oonaiint  qurrels  and  litication  aa  to 

treflpaas« 
Kd  progreta  in  afrieoltore. 


]l09Mt-«flkiacar«r  tban  taaHaa. 

A  Taiy  inlmitlTe  corn  mill,  neitbcr 
eapable  of  deanlng  the  eon,  nor 
•r  ^Mmg  tho  meal ;  and  none  aa- 
ptrlor  to  it  within  thirty  mttea. 

Ko  baker,  nor  bread  lold  within  ten 
nilca. 

Xo  markat  for  prodnaa. 


Hafiiisg  like  a  ahop  In  the  dittriat. 


IToaiedieal  man  or  dlapeniary  within 

femmiiea. 
Vo    Protoatant    drarch,    bnrylnr- 

•Cfonad,  or  olergyaaa  within  ten 


Mr  t^veo  hooaea  tn  wUeh  Uno  bad 
in  aoaie  measnre  been  need  in  the 
bnlUiBf ;  othcra  all  dry  maaoniT, 
or  atonea  Uld  in  mnd. 

Ve  hoy  eonld  be  puchaaed  aaw 
tiumtwdTenilea. 

|fo  jniiy  or  decent  hooee,  in  tbia  part 


of  the  eovntrr.  In  wblch  a  peraon 
wold  put  np  tor  the  night. 

Bat  little  batter  fit  to  eat,  and  hi 

■nail  crocks. 
Hot  a  boat-fler  ea  the  eoaat 

aachozage  ander  Gola  laland  and  in 
Owcedore  Bay  anknown. 


Motndeor 


mannfactnre. 


Hant  irregularly  paid,  and  dHDcalt 
to  eelleet; 


Irreari  upon  the  property,  AOOO. 

The  good-will  or  tenant  right  re- 
flilTed  by  thoae  wbo  aell  thdr  farms 
Taziaa  from  fliteen  to  tbixty  yaara* 
pBvafaase. 


eaiealleBt  condition. 

Thirty-two  carts. 

Almost  erery  tenant  baa  bis  farm  to 
hbttseir.  In  1841^8  the  cetate  waa 
aoTTeyed,  Talaed,  matpped,  and  the 
iiurma  divided. 

Petty  aeaslons  every  fortnight,  and 
Tory  little  bnilnets. 

too  acrea  reclaimed  alnoe  the  land 
waa  diTided  into  farms.  Flax, 
Turnip,  Caover,  and  Oraaa  aeoda 
aown  hi  small  quantities. 

lliree  postmOoes,  and  a  dsfly  mail 
oar,  in  the  Gweedore  District 

A  trst-rato  com  mill,  with  kiln  at- 
tached. Thia  mill,  which  was  com- 
pleted the  year  of  the  faaaitta, 
worked  then  night  and  day,  and 
ground  6M  tons  of  Indian  com. 

An  exoelient  baker,  whose  salea 
aaMMut  to  apwardaaf  iSSM  aaa»- 
aUy. 

A  large  com  atore,  at  which  more 
than  180  tone  of  oats  were  pur- 
ohaaed  laat  year  for  exportatten, 
aad  to  which  i|g«,  bideit  ilsh, 
butter,  and  kelp,  are  bronght  in 
large  quantittea. 

An  extensive  ahop,  at  which  an 
naeeeaarim  can  be  paichaaed  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

DlBpenaary,  and  weekly  atteadaace 
ox  a  medleal  man. 

A  aebool-bonae,  licanaed  for  EHvioo 
service  (congragatlon  averaging 
fifty  penona)  a  Protestant  bary  ing- 
gronnd,  and  a  realdent  dtfgyman. 

Ifore  than  280  hoaaes,  in  which  mcve 
or  leas  lime  and  whittwaab  have 
been  employed. 

Model  Harm  at  the  Oweedora  HotaU 
prodadxig  from  80  to  80  tonsof  hay. 

Oweedore  BoteU  mnch  f^aeated  by 
toariata,  and  from  which  the  mail 
car  atarta  every  aiomijig  at  10  aji ., 
aad  retaina  at  8  p.m. 

Good  market  hotter,  put  into  wooden 
▼eaaels. 

Qaay  aad  landing-place  at  Baabeg 
farTcaaelaof  180  tone. 

Yeasala  can  now  be  chartered  for 
Bonbeg  and  Gweedore  £rom  any 
other  port;  and  tte  aaohoiago  ia 
propsrlv  baoyed. 

Xelp  is  ahipped  from  Bonbeg.  In 
1884,  Gweedore  band-knit  aocka 
and  atoeklngB  were  sold  to  the 
aroonnt  of  £800;  and  in  M88  to 
the  amoant  of  iUOO,  during  the 
Crimean  war. 

Bent  regularly  paid. 


Arrears  nnder  £10. 

The  amoant  given  for  the  good*win 

of  a  farm  is  upon  the  increaae,  the 

competUion  lor  land  being  very 

great. 
Hoof  cattle  belonglag  to)  „f^  ,^^ 

tenanta, aboat!..    ...f  "^  ^•*- 
Koi  of  ahccp  belonging)  ^^^^^ 

Co  tenants,  above     ...  f  **^    *• 
Mo.  of  horsea  belonging^   ^^ 


to  tenants,  aboat 

It  IB  a  remarkable  fitet  that  there  ia  soaroely  any  deereaae 
in  the  population  of  the  diatxict  ainee  the  famine  in  1846. 


NosxaATB.— Flowers  ahoold  not  be  oat  during  annahine 
or  li^pt  ezpoeed  to  St  afterwards ;  neither  ihomd  they  be 
h»pt  in  large  handles  and  tied  tightly  together,  aa  this 
iiivaciaUy  hastens  their  decay.  Whenin  the  room  in  whidi 
4my  aire  to  rsmain,  the  ends  of  the  stalks  should  be  oat 
alaan  asres  with  a  yety  sharp  knife  (never  with  seis8ors)> 
liy  ^fdiieh  asaana  Hie  tobea  through  whi<^  they  draw  the 
water  are  left  open,  so  that  the  water  aseends  freely,  which 
3t  wiU  not  do  if  the  atema  ajse  bruised  or  laeerated.  The 
stalks  should  be  inserted  in  pure  water.    This  water  ought 


to  be  changed  erery  day,  or  once  in  two  days  at  the  fieurthest, 
and  a  thin  slice  shoidd  be-clemlj  «at  off  from  the  <nd  of 
each  stalk  every  time  the  water  ia  ofaaaged,  whUi  wiUxafina 
the  flowen.    A  |^s  shade  pnaaerres  them  remaricah^#^ 

{Farmer  and  Me^wic.) 


WATER  AS  AN   OENAMEIirTAL  EEATUAE. 

Watsb  !— dear  and  sparkling  waiar  i— what  pleasing  Idesv 
are  coloured  np  l^  its  name,  more  aspadally  in  the  hot  dry 
weather  of  the  dog  days !  And  the  aqnaoorehed  aiaiinai^ 
ever  aad  anon  beoaSned  under  the  faroiling  ann  of  the  tropica, 
with  bat  a  very  limited  sllowanoe  of  this  floid  in  a  eteto  fit 
fbr  his  ase,  recalls  to  memory  the  sparkling  streams  of  hia 
native  country.  The  poetical  alioaiona  ao  often  met  with  hi 
Holy  Writ,  place  "streama  of  water"  aa  the  auat  important 
features  of  those  lands  having  more  than  an  oidinary  share- 
of  Nature's  bleaaings;  aadinallcoantriaBwatsriaestesBMd 
one  of  the  greateat  boona.  Msny  wai  and  waate  owea  its 
barrenness  to  the  ahaenoe  of  this  all-important  fmrtninnr ; 
while  in  districts  where  its  amoant  ia  inadeqoate  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  vary  lamentable  resolta  are  the 
eonseyience.  The  infiuit  aoon  leams  to  dabUe  in  ^mtar; 
in  childhood  the  edge  of  a  pond,  river,  or  oanal  ssams 
to  be  possessed  of  irreaJstible  fsbmaacm;  and  «t  a  more  ad* 


vaneed  age  the  ocean  reosives  its  share  of  pata-anage  from 
the  more  adventurous,  whiie  thoaa  less  disposed  to  trsiel 
mi^  often  be  met  with  in  gronps  lookiag  eamasthr  and 
stead&stly  at  every  sheet  of  water  th^y  meat  with.  A  seti- 
taiy  passenger  rarely  crossos  over  a  faridge  without  ^1^Hig 
over  ita  side  to  have  a  pecf^at  the  stream  below.  Joamiea 
of  aooces,  nay,  hundred  oi  milea,  are  often  taken  to  get  A 
siffht  of  some  of  thooe  noUe  sheets  of  iaknd  water  witi^ 
whidi  oar  own  and  some  other  coontries  axe  blessed ;  and 
the  purse  of  the  afiuent  has  oitaa  been  widsty  opened  to 
fbrm  some  artificial  feature  in  water.  Indeed,  it  aeema  to 
be  an  element  closely  Mended  with  all  oar  ideas  of  what  m 
beantiliiL 

In  many  plaeea  of  the  higheat  note  water  forms  an  olgect 
of  the  greatest  possible  impostanoe,  and  neart  if  not  ^piita 
equal  to  shrubs  aad  trees.  The  value  of  water  may  also  be 
eaaUy  understood  by  the  caiefal  way  in  which  it  ia  eooes 
miaed.  in  moat  plaeea  of  note  water  is  made  viaihle  ha 
some  Ibrm.  If  a  stream  cannot  be  commanded  a  piece  of 
still  water  is  made  to  do  dnty ;  sad  now  and  then  highly 
oniamented  or  dabcrate  works  <tf  art  are  davebed  to  ita 
reception,  but  even  withent  the  aid  of  theae  it  ia  at  all 
times  attractive,  even  in  its  sinqpleat  fiorm.  Let  a  visitor  to 
Hampton  Court  bat  take  the  trouhle  to  aaosrtain  whelhar 
any  portion  of  the  beautiftd  gioonda  reocKves.more  attenticBb 
than  the  ciroolar  basin  of  water  wikh  ita  gchi  fidi.  All 
classes  seem  to  delight  in  gasing  on  the  glusy  or  npjfUttA 
surface  of  water  wherever  it  may  exist,  be  it  as  a  noble  nver^ 
a  running  brook,  or  a  placid  pond. 

Water,  therefore,  may  be  xegsoDded  as  •  nniversal  fiKVonrite ; 
and  considering  that  it  is  of  each  importanoe  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  now 
and  tiien  hearing  of  disputea  where  it  is  misapplied  or  ita 
parity  destroyed.  Pure  water  is  now  admitted  to  be  of  a» 
much  consequence  to  the  public  as  pure  sir.  Its  uses,  how* 
ever,  for  ornamental  purposes  in  osidens  are  thoae  to  whichi 
I  obdefly  intend  to  connne  mysdf,  and  I  must  pass  over 
toTOCs  sudi  aa  the  above  as  being  ont  of  place. 

Water  being  so  essential  a  feature  in  all  dressed  groondi^ 
there  axe  few  places  where  its  introduction,  at  whatever 
cost»  is  not  desuable,  not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  also  Jior 
the  display  of  the  works  of  the  architect  and  sculptor,  and 
which  otherwise  it  might  not  be. possible  to  bring  in  with 
propriety.  How  much  the  noble  gardens  at  the  GsyataJl 
ralace  would  lose  in  public  estimation  if  deprived  of  their 
fountain !  Not  leas  important  are  the  cascades  snd  Hmoi* 
tains  at  Chats  worth ;  while  the  sUveiy  Thames  lendaita  aft 
to  the  noble  grounds  at  CUveden.  Kew  is  perhsjM  leae 
blessed  with  water  than  moat  poblio  gardens,  but  the  Thamea 
rana  by  it,  and  a  sheet  of  water  forma  a  foragDOond  to  the 
view  in  one  direction  from  the  large  Balm*honse;  lakea  and 
borrowed  streams  are  doing  dulgr  of  alike  kind  in bn&dxede 
of  other  places. 

Water  as  a  feature  in  the  landed^  is  so  mudi  valued  that 
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its  preBence  is  oourted  at  tiines,  j^hapi,  when  good  taate 
nn^iit  even  qnestion  ite  being  in  character  with  other 
tbmgs ;  bat  tiiese  oases  axe  comparatively-  few,  as  there  are 
fsw  places  where  it  may^  not  be  aptpropriately  admitted. 
Btafaaps  one  of  the  principid  olgections  to  its  use  as  an 
ornamental  flaatiire  is  where  it  cannot  be  had  in  snfficient 
^pumtity  to  keep  itself  dear.  Muddy  impnre  water  is  at  all 
mies  olgectionable,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  plan 
of  lomoTtn^  and  destroying  everything  of  a  vegetable  Mnd 
that  exists  m  water  is  good ;  on  the  contrary,  stagnant  water 
is  rendered  more  pure  bj  tlie  vegetation  which  is  supported 
by  it.  Many  a  pond  in  an  unmsturbed  oomer  is  entirely 
covered  over  with  duelcweed,  presenting  a  pale  green  sur- 
fitce  completely  hiding  the  water,  aoMi  jA  no  hormil  effluvia 
arise.  Nature  in  this  case^  as  in  many  othtts  when  she  is 
not  hindeoEied  by  officious  hands,  provides  the  antidote  as 
well  aa  the  poison ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  ditch,  pond,  or 
watercourse  is  disturbed  that  any  noodons  vapevrs  are  dif- 
ihsed.  A  rank  coarse  herbage  of  other  plants  often  accom- 
plishes the  same  object^  the  rankness-  and  vigour  being  in 
proportion  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food ;  so 
that  our  country  friends  Irnng  neaa*  stagnant  pools  havie 
less  cause  to  be  alarmed  in  annimer  than  they  may  expeet. 


The  vapours  arising  from  wet,  marshy,  undra^ied  land  are 
^uite  dSfl'erent.  The  mora  eciposed  sheets  of  water  are  to 
'dm  aotion  of  iSbe  winds  the  purer  and  better  they  will  be, 
the  moving  mass  being  less  likely  to  pass  into  a  state  of 
impurity  than  when  it  is  less  agitated.  In  many  places  of 
note  the  most  important  feature  is  water,  and  in  some  the 
duties  water  is  inade  to  perform  differ  in  reality  but  little 
from  those  of  the  modem  flower-bed— witness  the  beautifdl 
form  that  ponds  have  been  made  to  take  in  the  exquisite 
grounds  attached  to  the  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey,  at 
Studley  Park,  Yorkshire. 

Water  may  be  considered  scarcely  less  necessary  than 
trees  and  shrabs  in  a  complete  place,  and  I  advise  all  who 
can  command  its  services  to  do  so  ere  the  many  water  com- 
puiiee  and  others  using  it  appropriate  it  to  themselves. 
The  present  age  seems  as  proline  in  its  demands  for  running 
streams  and  their  diversion  as  that  of  the  engineer  Brindley. 
To  make  the  most  of  such  streams  behoves  the  landscape 
gardener. 

Water  as  an  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  man  of  taste  may 
be  a  suitable  sul^ect  for  another  artisie. — J.  Bobson. 


tHE    WANT    OP   VABEETT   AMONG   TEEES 
AND  SHEUBS  US  mEASUBE  GBOUNDS 


AND  OBNAMXaVAZ*  FI.ANTATI0K6. 

Tms  waat»  as  notleed' b(f .  Kr.  George  Gordon  in  your 
pages,  is  a  most  intenatin^'ealgeGft,  and  one  that  requires 
more  attention.  How  aaqy  piUtttations  are  formed  with- 
out due  regard  being  jnnd  to-dispUkying  the  natural  cha- 
racters of  the  trees.  Tb»  pikuiter  cannot  obtain  much  in- 
formation at  our  noraeriee  relative  to  the  best  mode  of 
employing  the  various  species.  The  whole  sul^ect  is  one 
that  requires  much  study  and  practice,  and  no  man  has 
had  more  practice  as  a  planter  of  ornamental  trees  than 
Mr.  Gordon,  and  no  collection  can  be  found  in  this  country 
•equal  to  that  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Chiswick  garden, 
the  growth  of  about  thirty  years.  That  collection  is  worth 
«oing  a  long  way  to  see  bg[  those  oontemplating  planting 
for  ornamental  effect. 

A  few  days  since  I  walked  through  the  Chiswick  Gardens 
«ith  Mr.  Gordon  for  tiw  porpose  of  getting  all  the  inlbr- 
■Bfltion  I  could  about  trees  and  planting,  as  I  was  about 
mkaxUbg  for  the  north  of  Lrelaad  and  nortii  of  England 
lao  lay  out  plantations  for  autumn  planting,  and  I  send 
70U  the  deseriptiim  of  the  fine  Acer  macrophyllum  in  the 
^Bboretam  at  Chiswick,  whioh  he  has  forwarded  me  in  answer 
tea  query.  At  the  same  time  I  must  inform  those  who 
«0' there  without  a  guide  to  look  up  into  the  body  of  the  tree 
te  ihe  label,  ctiharwwe,  although  the  tree  is  distinet  in 
•eharaeter,  they  might  have  seme  trouble  to  find  it. 

I  caamoi  oonckide  without  eocpieesing  the  regret  I  folt  at 
•elMarvittg  thenegleeted  state  of  the  OhiswiKdc  arboretum.— 
.  JeearK  Nnwroir,  80,  jnuAeinie  Ttrraee,  Hyde  Fork. 

**  AciB  KACBOFHTLLUir. — ^lu  its  native  country  the  Column 
sift  jKaple  forms  a  very  large  deciduona  tree,  endnsively 


confined  to  the  woody  mountainous  renons  along  the  sea- 
coast>  between  4ff  and  5(f  nortii  latitude,  and  to  the  rooky 
base  along  the  great  rapids  of  tiie  Columbia  river  in  North-- 
west America. 

"  It  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  tike  Hortieidtural 
Society's  collector,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  the  year  1827,  and  who 
stated  at  tiie  time  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
graceful  trees  in  the  country  where  it  grew,  varying  ftent 
40  to  90  feet  in  height,  and  from  6  to  16  fset  in  oircum* 
ferenee  in  the  trunk.  Hr.  Douglas  also  prophetically  added 
that, '  it  wonld  at  some  fdture  time  constitute  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  ornamental  forest  trees  in  England.' 

"  The  Columbia  Maple  is  one  of  tiie  most  rapid*growing 
trees  we  have,  as  the  fine  specimen  in  the  Chiswick  arbo- 
retum proves.  It  was  planted  in  the  spring  of  1828,  and  is 
seven  years  attained  a  height  of  25  feet ;  while  in  1846,  or 
ten  years  later,  it  was  60  feet  high,  and  now  (1864),  little 
short  of  80  feet. 

**  The  branches  are  numerous,  wide-spreadittg,  rather  stout 
and  straight,  with  the  bark  on  the  young  trees  very  smooth 
and  green,  while  that  on  the  old  ones  is  rough  and  brown. 
The  leaves  are  sometimes  nearly  1  fbot  broad,  very  smooth, 
of  a  bright  glossy  green,  which  in  the  autumn  dies  off  to  a 
yellowish-brown  ooloor  before  the  leaves  fhlL  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  long,  dense,  finger-like  spikes  in  April  and 
May,  just  as  the  young  leaves  are  beginning  to  unfold,  and 
are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  fira^rant.  'Ae  wood  is  soft^ 
beautiftJly  veined,  and  in  the  specunens  of  the  timber- sent 
home  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  scarcely  inferior  is 
beauty  to  the  finest  satin  wood. 

"The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  grows  weU  in  all  soHa 
and  situations,  and  should  find  a  home  in  every  park  tsod 
pleasure  ground  in  the  kingdom.^-GnOBGB  Gordon." 


THE  LATE  JAMES  FINLAYSOJir  JlKD  THE 
PAISLEY  FLOEIST  CLUB. 

SiNcx  the  publication  of  your  May  Kimiber,  the  oldest 
fiorist  in  the  West  of  Scotlaftid  has  been  removed  by  death* . 
The  late  James  Finlayson,  of  Paisley,  was  in  some  respeels 
a  representative  man,  and  a  few  words  respecting  him  will 
no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  many  of  idiom  knew* 
him  well.  His  simple  and  blameless  life,  as  weU  as  his  devo- 
tion to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  fiorists'  fiowere 
over  a  long  ]ke  of  eighty  years,  are  sufficient  warrant  for 
recording  a  brief  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  the  horti- 
cultural journal  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  fitting  place.  He  was  hale  and  hearty, 
and  keenly  enjoyed  his  occupation  among  his  plants  and 
flowers,  till  death  struck  him  down  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  his  work,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  bend- 
ing over  his  fhvourite  flowers  when  he  died.  His  old  florist 
friends. who  knew  him  intimately,  and  with  whom  he  had 
many  a  tough  competition  and  tougher  a^nment,  will  feel 
his  loss  keenly,  and  none  more  so  tiian  Mr.  William  Bohb, 
who  has  himself  reached  the  same  age,  and  Mr.  John  Wateru 
son  who  are  now  the  two  oldest  florists  in  Paisley,  and 
perhaps  in  Scotiand.  The  trio  belonged  to  the  "  Paisley 
Florist  Club  "  in  its  early  days,  and  many  are  the  dxcXL  re- 
miniscencies  they  could  tell  conoemincr  it.  The  deceased 
Mr.  Finlayson's  father  was  Secretary  of  this  Club,  which 
was  in  existence  as  far  back  as  1782 ;  indeed  flower  shows 
were  held  in  Paisley  previous  to  that  date.  Its  orij^ 
however,  cannot  be  traced,  the  earliest  record-book  havmg 
been  burnt,  for  what  seems  to  us  the  strange  reason  tha* 
the  box  of  the  Club  would  not  contain  the  whole  of  the  books 
and  papers,  and  the  old  minute-book  was  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  books  that  were  considered  of  more  importaneeu. 
Dr.  Carswell,who  first  introduced  the  Carnation  to  tiie 
Padsley  florists,  was  for  many  years  a  leading  member  of  the 
Club,  as  was  also  Mr.  Sharp,  who  has  long  rested  with  hss 
ihthers,  and  who  was  in  his  day  a  most  suooessM  florist. 
'Riese  departed  worthies  have  left  many  pleasant  memories 
in  ate  minds  of  the  few  remaining  old  florists,  who  w«re  at 
that  time  young  men.  Dr.  Carswell  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  kindly,  genial  disposition,  with  a  good  deal  of  droll 
humour,  which  fre<piently  found  vent  at  tiie  meetings  of  tfaa 
Club.  He  did  not  like  Messing  flovsera  for  oompetitiiin»-« 
which,  by  lAie  way,  we  had  notthonght  tffbessshaasaouttfc 
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practice— JQst  imagine  flowers  being  dressed  eighty  years 
ago.  The  worthy  doctor  called  it  **  Thumbing  **  and  told  the 
weaver  florists  that  their  fingers  took  all  the  enamel  off  the 
petals  and  spoiled  the  flowers. 

Long  before  Paisley  was  lighted  with  gas^  the  doctor  had 
a  gas-making  apparatus  for  his  own  use ;  and  as  he  could 
mcUce^nore  than  he  needed,  he  lighted  one  or  two  neighbour- 
ing shops.  Gas  was  a  novelty  in  those  daye.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  been  advised  to  try  gas  tar  as  a  destroyer  of 
a  certain  species  of  insect  that  sometimes  infests  the  wood- 
work of  old  and  even  new  houses ;  and  when  a  florist  friend 
asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would  kill  the  domestic  intruders, 
he  said  there  was  no  doubt  of  that,  for  he  thought  the  smell 
of  the  tar  was  going  to  kill  the  whole  family. 

But  I  must  leave  Doctor  Carswell  and  the  Old  Club,  and 
speak  of  the  late  James  Finlayson.  He  is  known  to  have 
exhibited  Carnations  in  Edinburgh  as  early  as  1815,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  gained  his  first  prize  for  flowers  in  1792,  when 
he  was  only  eight  years  of  age.  This  may  be  correct  in  a 
certain  sense,  as  he  might  have  been  exhibiting  his  father's 
flowers,  but  he  could  hardly  claim  the  credit  of  growing 
them  hip[iself.  For  many  years,  and  indeed  up  to  last 
season,  he  attended  most  of  the  local  shows,  at  which  he 
was  always  in  demand,  but  his  great  days  were  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Paisley  Club.  It  was  the  custom  to  meet 
once  a-week,  each  member  bringing  whatever  he  pleased; 
the  flowers  were  then  laid  out,  judges  appointed,  and  the 
awards  made  and  entered  in  Uie  records  of  the  Club.  On 
one  occasion  it  was  recorded,  I  think  by  Dr.  Carswell,  that 
"James  Finlayson  had  the  best  Polyanthus,  and  he  would 
have  been  a  very  bad  florist  if  he  had  not,  for  it  was  the 
only  one  there."  Money  prizes  were  not  thought  of  in  the 
old  days ;  the  honour  of  being  first  was  the  o^y  prize  com- 
peted for  by  these  primitive  florists,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  their  love  for  the  flowers  they  cultivated  must  have 
been  veiy  strong.  Mr.  Finlayson  was  somewhat  severe  in 
his  judgment  of  new  flowers,  and  sometimes  expressed  his 
opinion  with  more  vigour  than  elegance.  When  an  Auricula 
called  Dean's  Delight  came  out  many  years  ago  he  g^ve  his 
▼erdict  on  it  thus — "  Tak*  that  by  the  cuff  o'  l^e  neck  and 
put  it  in  the  midden."  He  was  a  good  hand  at  nursing 
seedlings :  very  few  died  with  him,  wbich  gave  rise  to  the 
saying  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  warm  bricks  to 
their  feet.  His  chief  favourites  were  Carnations,  Picotees, 
Pinks,  Polyanthus,  Banunculuses,  and  Auriculas,  to  which 
he  devoted  his  whole  attention  on  a  small  plot  of  ground  in 
Paisley,  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  weaver. 

Perhaps  the  best  things  he  has  raised  are  Auriculas 
John  Bright,  Bichard  Cobden,  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe, 
which  axe  said  to  be  excellent  varieties,  and  the  two  latter 
have  never  been  sent  out.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  he  said  he 
would  give  to  no  one  while  he  lived.  He  was  very  conserva- 
tive of  his  plants  at  all  times,  and  was  very  particular  to 
:et  his  price  for  those  he  sold.  It  was  his  practice  to  grow 
lis  flowers  very  fine — ^he  disliked  a  coarse  flower — and  the 
result  of  growing  in  poor  soil  for  the  sake  of  fineness  was 
that  he  seldom  had  much  stock  of  choice  or  new  varieties. 
He  was  an  excellent  judge  of  the  flowers  that  were  grown 
in  the  early  days  of  floriculture,  such  as  those  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  growing  himself;  but  he  maintained  to  the  last 
that  no  improvement  had  been  made  in  Carnations:  he 
said  they  had  more  petals,  but  they  wanted  size. 

He  was  much  sought  after  by  the  working  class  for  two 
mixtures,  which  either  were  in  reality,  or  were  believed  to 
be,  curatives  of  rheumatism  and  diseases  of  the  eye.  For 
these  he  never  would  take  any  reward.  In  his  latter  days 
his  great  pride  was  a  walking-stibk  made  of  the  stem  of 
what  is  called  a  Clothier's  Thistle,  which  he  took  great 
delight  in  showing  and  challenging  people  to  tell  of  what 
wood  it  was  made.  He  was  one  of  the  links  that  connected 
the  present  generation  of  florists  with  those  who  made  pets 
of  certain  flowers  in  the  olden  time,  and  made  the  first 
efforts  to  improve  them.  The  old  Paisley  florists,  most  of 
whom  are  dead  and  gone  long  ago,  must  have  the  credit  of 
Introducing  florists'  flowers  to  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  of 
fostering  j3iat  taste  for  them  which  is  now  spread  £eu:  and 
wide.  Li  this  work  the  late  Mr.  Finlayson  did  his  share. 
There  are  one  or  two  old  florists  in  Paisley  who  will,  I  dare- 
say^ be  able  to  give  yon  some  additional  details,  if  you  think 
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these  few  diq'ointed  remarks  wanting  in  interest ;  but  there 
is  littie  in  the  way  of  incident  to  l^  found  in  a  calm  and 
even  life  like  that  of  Mr.  Finlayson.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  position  with  fideli^ ;  so  far  as  his  means  and 
opportunities  went  he  promoted  floriculture ;  but  he  has  left 
his  earth-born  treasures  to  cross  the  dark  valley,  and  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  will  be  heard  no  more.  "  Life's  filial 
fever  over,  he  sleeps  welL" — N.  G.  (Weitof8coUandR<yriicvl- 
tural  Magaxine,) 


WHITTLESEY'S  LOCOMOTIVE  SEAT. 

We  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
to  do  all  our  hard  work  in  a  genera- 
tion when  every  plan  for  doing  work 
easily  was  considered  as  indicatine* 
laziness.  The  locomotive  seat  would 
have  had  no  chance  of  success  in 
that  day ;  but  the  wonders  of  the 
real  locomotive  have  broken  down 
all  this  prejudice,  and  such  inven- 
tions as  this  of  Mr.  Whittiesey's 
cause  the  originators  to  be  classed 
among  the  workman's  bene£Eu:tors. 

The  following  illustrations  explain 
the  idea. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  seat. 

Fig,  2  shows  it  fastened  to  the 
foot. 
— (Qardenir*8  MowthJyy  American,)  Fig.  L 


VENTILATING. 


I  HAD  a  bricked  dung-pit  10  feet  long,  6  wide,  and  3  deep ; 
it  was  emptied  out,  and  a  glased  span-roof  put  on  it ;  it  runs 
east  and  west,  so  that  the  south  side  receives  most  of  the 
sun.  There  is  no  upright  side  glass,  but  the  roof  consists 
of  four  sashes,  two  on  the  north  side  and  two  on  the  south. 
Either  sash  can  fold  back  on  its  neighbour,  and  must  be 
folded  baok  for  any  one  to  get  into  the  pit,  there  being  no 
other  entrance.  When  any  sash  is  lifted  it  affords  ventila- 
tion at  the  side,  at  top,  and  at  bottom;  when  all  four  are 
tilted  with  a  chock  of  wood  it  is  as  if  the  roof  were  off,  except 
in  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  span,  where  the  sashes  aie 
hinged  to  work  on.  The  pit  is  sunk  and  unpaved;  it  is 
damp ;  a  number  ol  Camellias  and  Azaleas  have  set  their  buds 
well  in  it.  The  south  side  of  the  span  is  all  rough  plate ; 
the  two  ends  are  filled  in  with  dear  glass.  After  two  o'clock 
some  large  trees  keep  the  sun  ftom  the  pit.  Each  sash  ifr 
now  tilted  a  foot,  and  the  air  trarela  freely  through  the 
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plants;  there  is  no  other  ventilation.  Will  the  CameQiaB 
do  in  tiie  pit  thronghont  the  summer,  or  must  they  go  under 
a  north  wall  ?  At  what  time  on  a  hot  day  should  they  be 
syringed  ?  I  could  put  tiffany  over  Uie  east  end  and  over 
the  rough  plate  a.t  the  south  side  if  necessary.  I  like  the 
pit.  Some  of  the  Camellias  and  Azaleas  are  large  plants, 
and  they  are  protected  ^m  high  wind  and  heavy  rain  where 
they  are;  and  I  £uicy  the  new  growth  would  ripen  well 
there. — J.  A.  J.,  Croydon. 


Fig,  1  ihowt  the  east  end,  one  nth  on  tbe  eonth  tide,  and  one  on  the  north 
■ide,  being  tUted.  a  ▲  are  two  chocks,  which  tUt  the  sashes.  The 
sashes  are  hinged  on  the  other  side. 
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Fig.  2.— Sonth  side  of  span. '.  The  sashes,  lifting  on  hinges,  give  Tentilatlon 
at  top,  hottom,  and  ends. 

[We  think  your  plan  of  ventilation  is  simple  as  well  as 
ingenious,  and  have  no  doubt  it  answers  perfectly.  If  you 
can  spare  the  room,  the  Camellias  and  Azaleas  will  do  better 
there  than  under  the  north  side  of  a  wall  exposed.  We 
would  syringe  chiefly  night  and  morning.  If  you  do  so 
during  the  day  the  ends  of  common  glass  should  be  shaded 
whilst  the  sun  is  full  on  them.  We  have  no  doubt  your 
plants  will  flourish  admirably  and  be  more  healthy  than 
when  turned  out  of  doors.  Many  of  us  are  obliged  to  do  so 
l)ecause  the  place  will  not  hold  them  in  summer  and  flower- 
ing plants  too.  Give  plenty  of  air,  less  moisture,  and  less 
shading  as  autumn>pproaches.  There  will  be  something  on 
the  sut^ect  in  Doings  of  the  Week  before  long.] 


PEOPAGATION  OP  THE  GOOSEBEEEY 
SAWPLY. 

In  June  last  I  fed  up  a  number  of  Gooseberry  caterpillars 
till  they  passed  down  into  the  earth  to  enter  the  chrysalis 
state.  As  soon  as  they  had  spun  their  cocoons  I  brought  them 
up  and  laid  them  out  under  glass  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

The  first  fly  emerged  on  July  7th,  and  within  a  few  hours 
of  its  birth  deposited  sixty-eight  eggs.  These  eggs  were 
developed  into  live  larvsB  on  Ji:dy  12Ui.  Now  that  a  solitaxy 
fly — excluded  from  all  others  from  the  moment  of  birth — 
should  lay  eggs  from  which  proceed  perfect  caterpillars  is 
indeed  a  mystery ;  and  I  should  like  to  ^ow  whether  the 
law  of  parthenogenesis  prevails  here. — ^£.  S. 


CULTUEE  OP  THE  SOIL  OP  PEEU. 

This  is  the  main,  and  morally,  far  the  most  salutary 
source  of  the  future  wealth  of  Peru,  although  as  yet  it  has 
yielded  very  small  results. 

We  say  nothing  in  this  brief  sketch  of  the  high  table  lands 
between  the  eastern  and  western  ranges  of  the  Andes — a 
space  of  about  one  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  from  tiiree  to 
fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  Some  of  it  is 
Tory  fertile.  But  we  pass  to  that  Eden  of  the  world,  called 
2f  ontana,  lying  east  of  the  Andes  and  rolling  away  in  an  in- 
clined plain  of  hills  and  slopes  to  the  great  prairies  beyond 
the  Ucayali  river.  This  name  Montana  in  Spanish  does  not 
BMon  a  monntainoas,  but  a  wooded  or  bushy  country — a 


country  covered  with  clumps  of  trees  or  bushes.  It  is  a 
rolling,  fJBxming,  feasible,  most  fertile  region,  about  one 
hund^  miles  wide,  and  the  Peruvian  portion  of  it  about  six 
hundred  long,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Andes,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  vast  plains  beyond  the  Ucayali,  whidi  stretch 
away  to  the  Brazilian  mountains.  Of  the  exuberant  fertility 
of  this  region  I  quote  three  authorities : — 

1.  Senor  Eaimondy,  a  Peruvian  of  education,  who  has 
made  extensive  explorations  iHider  the  Peruvian  government. ' 
He  says : — "  No  words  can  give  an  idea  of  the  immense 
variety  of  natural  productions,  and  of  the  incessant  activity 
of  Nature  in  unfolcung  her  creations.  In  truth,  throughout 
this  region  are  united  all  the  conditions  most  favourable  for 
vegetable  life;  such  as  an  atmosphere  constantly  charged 
with  moisture,  a  temperature  sufficiently  elevated,  and  a  rich 
virgin  soil.  In  every  direction  there  is  presented  to  the  eye 
an  exuberance  of  life  so  great,  that  every  material  olgect 
seems  to  be  animated." 

2.  Dr.  Lymaki  thus  sums  up  its  fruits :  '*  Nearly  all  the 
tropical  productions  of  the  globe  are  found  there.  Chief 
among  them  are  Cotton,  Coffee,  Sugar-cane,  Bice,  Tobacco, 
Cocoa  (the  Chocolate  tree),  Indigo,  with  com  (Barley  and 
Wheat),  on  the  uplands."  It  should  be  added,  all  the  fruit 
of  temperate  climates  can  be  raised  on  the  highlands.  "  The 
forests  abound  in  the  various  dye-woods  of  commerce;  in 
ebony  and  many  other  kinds  of  wood  valuable  for  cabinet 
work,  the  veneers  from  which  present  many  beautiful  com- 
binations and  contrasts  of  colours.  Trees  and  shrubs  poS" 
sessing  medicinal  and  other  desirable  virtues,  such  as  Peru- 
vian bark,  various  balsams,  SarsapariUa,  Vanilla,  India- 
rubber,  Gum  copal,  and  many  others  are  thrown  together  in 

the  wildest  profusion Cotton  grows  wild,  and  is  both 

white  and  yellow,  the  latter  resembling  the  Chinese  variety, 
called  "  Nankeen."  The  staple  is  finer  than  our  ordinary 
produQtion,  and  second  only  to  the  "  Sea  Island."  There  is 
a  species  known  as  "  hill  cotton,"  the  product  of  a  large  tree, 
that  bears  it  in  great  abundance.  This  is  also  of  two  colours^ 
yellow,  and  white  as  snow.  It  has  the  softness  and  gloss  of 
silk.  Another  production  called  by  the  natives  "  vegetable 
wool,"  is  yielded  in  laj^e  quantities  by  a  variety  of  Cactus. 
It  is  somewhat  like  the  yellow  cotton,  but  slightly  crispy. 
Several  heavy  bales  of  this  were  recently  noticed  by  the 
writer  on  board  the  steamer  from  Lima  to  England,  to  be 
experimented  on  by  the  cloth  manufacturers.  The  Coffee 
tree  is  indigenous  in  the  Montana.  When  cultivated  it 
bears  in  three  years,  and  each  plant  is  calculated  to  produce 
a  crop  of  at  least  a  bushel  of  berries.  Its  quality  and  aroma 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  finest  Mocha.  The  Sugar-cane, 
once  set,  lasts  for  a  generation.  Within  six  months  from  the 
planting,  the  canes  are  ready  to  cut.  They  are  large  and 
more  juicy  than  ours,  and  each  plant  yields  from  sixteen  te 
twenty  fully  matured  stalks.  Com  and  rice  mature  in  four 
months,  and  on  the  ingathering  of  the  crop  the  ground  is 
ready  for  another  planting,  bearing  three  crops  a-yeajr. 
"  In  &ct,"  says  a  Peruvian  officer,  long  resident  in  Huanuco, 
"  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  so  great  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  bum  off  the  weeds  and  brush  in  any  place,  and  then  to 
scratch  in  the  seed,  to  receive  in  due  time  a  most  abundant 
harvest."  The  quality  of  the  tobacco  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
the  best  of  Cuba. 

For  the  common  people  of  tropical  America,  farina  and 
Bananas  are  the  main  reliance  for  food,  and  are  as  important 
to  them  as  rice  to  the  natives  of  India.  The  Banana  is 
everywhere  abundant.  "  The  clusters  are  of  monstrous  size," 
— in  one  instance  "  weighing  159  lbs."  The  farina,  made  of 
different  species  of  the  Manihot,  is  as  valuable  to  the  native 
as  the  Potato  to  the  Irish,  and,  in  yield,  far  more  abundant." 
Grapes  are  abundant,  and  the  reruvian  vintage  will  yet, 
doubtless,  be  very  important  to  commerce.  There  are  tdao, 
native  to  this  region,  Ohranges,  Citrons,  Nectarines,  Avocada 
Pears,  Pomegranates,  the  refreshing  Grenadilla,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Passion-flower,  the  Cherimoyer,  which  not  un» 
frequently  here  weighs  15  or  20  lbs.,  while  in  other  countries 
it  rarely  exceeds  41bs.;  and  a  bush  called  "huaco,"  a  de- 
coction of  the  leaves  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  remedv  for 
acute  rheumatism  and  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the 
most  venomous  reptiles. 

8.  Thaddeus  Hainke  observes :  "Of  Hie  Indigo  there  is 
no  end.  I  can  say  the  same  of  Cotton  and  Sioe.  The 
precious  balsam  of  oopaiva^  the  SarsapariUa^  the  Gum-eUstic, 
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•nd.tha  moet  fhigxant  speoias  of  Vanilla  axe  all  produoed  in 
en  extnordmazy  abnndiinoe  in  these  regions.  The  mighty 
liareats,  Hke  the  shoreB  of  the  rivezs,  aboimd  in  the  miest 
timber  Ibr  all  ii8ea»  especially  ftxr  ship-bnilding,  and  in  trees 
distilling  the  most  aromatic  and  medicinal  Gams.  There 
is  A  species  of  Cinnamon,  which  only  differs  in  the  thickness 
ef  the  hark  and  its  darker  coloor  from  that  found  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  which  is  as  fragrant  as  the  C\ore.^Chritiian 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOdETY'S  MEETING. 

Ths  July  meetinr  of  the  Entomological  Society,  in  the 
absence  of  "^e  P^resiaent,  was  presided  orer  by  A.  B.  Wallace, 
Esq.,  Yioe-President.  The  meeting  was  almost  entirely  oc- 
<mp!Bd  with  discussions  xelatiTe  to  the  economy  of  the  hire 
Beie  and  common  Wasps. 

Ifr.  Tegetmeier  eodmrited  a  fnme  taken  from  a  bar-hire 
nnoccnpied  bv  Bees,  in  which  was  a  quantity  of  old  honey- 
comb whieh  had  been  cleaned  out  by  the  Bees  of  an  ad- 
HM^ent  hxre,  which  had  also  careAdly  secured  it  from  fiklling 
by  attaching  a  quantity  of  new  wax  along  the  upper  edge 
and  sides.  This  took  i^aee  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  May,  which  it  will  be  remembered  was  very  hot  and  well 
adapted  for  bsinging  out  ftilly  the  economy  of  the  hive.  Mr. 
Tegetmeter  was  of  opinion  that  this  deaning  and  caxefblly 
•npporiing  the  comb  in  an  empty  Mve  was  preliminary  to  a 
tMrarm  from  the  adjacent  hive  taking  possession  in  a  few 
days  of  the  empty  one,  thus  leading  to  the  idea  that  it  was 
the  swarms  of  workers  (which  had  already  made  choice  of  a 
mew  domieile},  which  led  the  queen,  whilst  in  the  act  of 
awarming,  to  the  spot  already  fixed  upon,  and  not,  as  was 
generally  supposed,  tibat  i^  queen  fixed  upon  and  led  the 
flwttrm  to  a  new  spot.  The  cold  weather  which  set  in  within 
a  few  days  afterwards,  put  a  stop  to  all  swarming  at  the 
time,  and  the  hiye  consequently  continued  empty.  The 
tKt,  well  known  to  bee-keepers,  that  Bees  in  swarming  will 
by  prei^arenoe  resort;  to  a  hive  in  whi<^  comb  is  already  fixed, 
oonfirms  Mr.  Tegetmeier's  obserYations  tx>  a  certain  extent, 
«nd  it  is  even  popularly  considexed  to  be  a  felony  to  jrface 
«Qch  a  hive  in  the  vicinity  of  a  neighbouring  bee-keeper's 
bee-house  at  the  tinie  of  swarming.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  also 
«idiibited  a  ntmiber  of  specimens  of  comb  of  the  Honey  Bee, 
diowing  some  singular  abnormal  variations  in  the  form  of 
tlie  cefis.  He  observed  that  the  cell  of  the  hive  Bee  was 
invariably  commenced  as  a  hemispherical  cup,  and  that  a 
«eetion  of  a  cell  which  was  not  in  immediate  contact  with 
«ther  cells  was  always  circular;  that  the  hexagonal  form 
was  not  the  result  of  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  Bee,  but 
was  simply  necessitated  by  a  cell  being  surrounded  by  six 
other  cells  of  equal  size  with  it,  the  enlargement  of  the 
centnl  cells  being  carried  to  its  fullest  extent  until  each  of 
the  six  sides  assumed  a  flattened  form. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  olgected  again,  as  he  had  already  done  on 
several  previous  occasions,  to  t^is  view  of  the  subject,  con- 
tending that  the  hexagonal  form  was  the  result  of  instinct 
<m  the  part  of  the  Bee,  and  that  the  theoiy  was  opposed  by 
ihe  fiMt,  that  the  base  of  the  truly  hexagonal  cells  of  the 
ooBimon  Wasp  was  flat.  Mr.  Smith  also  read  a  oommnni- 
cation  from  Mr.  S.  Stone,  explainixig  the  manner  by  which 
he  had  induced  a  small  colony  of  Y  espa  germanica,  in  ihe 
months  of  August  and  September  last,  to  construct  the  re- 
marlnble  series  of  nests  exhibited  by  him  at  the  preceding 
meeting  of  the  Society.  The  Wasps  were  placed  in  a  box 
witli  an  aperture  for  ingress  and  egress,  and  pieces  of  wire 
witii  bits  of  guide-comb  were  fixed  in  various  directions  to 
which  the  Wasps  attached  their  structures  in  different  fkn- 
taatical  forms,  being  driven  from  the  box  as  soon  as  the 
•cells  were  made,  and  before  any  eggs  were  deposited,  into 
another  box  in  which  they  repeated  their  operations. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  new  BritiBh  ISfficrolepidopterous 
insect  belonging  the  genus  Gelechia  allied  to  G.  nigri- 
•oosteUa,  for  which  he  proposed  the  specific  name  of  Gelechia 
lAtfayri,  the  species  having  been  reared  from  1arv»  fbund 
feeding  upon  Lathyms  pratensis,  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Professor  Westwood  stated  that- he  had  succeeded  in  retir- 
ing Fyralis  fariwftiia  from  the  larvse  found  in  vast  profusion 
in  a  Inn  of  bran,  by  Captain  Car. 
A  paper  by  Mr.  Bowlaad  l^nmen  containing  descriptions 


of  fifteen  new  i^ecies  of  Butterflies,  from  Sonth  Africa*  was 
read. 

The  first  Number  of  a  new  vdlume  of  the  Sodet^s 
"Transactions "  was  announced  aa  just  published,  contain^ 
ing  M%jor  Parry's  monograph  on  the  fiumly  Lucanids,  with 
twelve  plates.  Amongst  the  donations  to  the  librazy  received 
since  the  last  meeting  were  the  publications  of  the  Boyal 
and  Linnean  Societies,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Munich,  the  Entomological  Societies  of  Bnssia 
and  Stettin,  the  "  Journal  of  Entomology,"  the  "  Entomolo- 
gist," the  "  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine,"  Mr.  WoUas- 
ton*s  elaborate  volume  on  the  Coleoptera  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  beautifiil  work  on  exotic  Lepidoptera,  by  Mr. 
Hewitson,  and  a  remarkable  Memofe  on  Bat-parasites  of 
the  group  NycterH}ia»  treated  as  a  distinct  family,  by  Dr. 
KolenatL 
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KITCaSir  OABDXN. 

An  unquestionable  advantage  attends  the  pTa4Stioe  of  con- 
stantly keeping  the  surfioce  of  the  ground  loose  and  open 
about  the  growing  crops,  and  tlus  reoonunendation  is 
more  particularly  applicable  to  stiff  loamy  garden  lands. 
From  inattention  to  this  apparently  simple  matter,  it  is 
evident  that  both  the  absorption  and  evaporation  of  mois* 
tore  must  be  impeded,  and  thus  the  advantage  of  atmospheric 
influence  considerably  diminished.  The  fork  at  this  moment, 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  and  the  complete  extii|>a- 
tion  of  weeds,  should  be  constant^  employed.  The  dedme 
of  some  of  the  earlier  quartern  of  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Beans, 
and  Spinach  will  afford  the  oppertnnity  of  making  farther 
additions  to  the  stock  of  BrowsoU,  or  of  planting  a  maia 
crop  of  Coleworts.  Broccoli,  if  there  is  any  spare  ground, 
plant-out  the  latest-sown  Miller's  Dwarf  Bussian.  The 
Brocooli  intended  to  stand  tiirough  the  winter  should  never 
be  planted  too  thickly,  as  it  is  then  apt  to  be  more  tender 
than  when  there  is  a  good  drcnlation  of  air  amongst  the 
plants,  which  makes  them  robust  and  hardy.  Move  the  earth 
wen  amongst  the  growing  crops  of  Broccoli  and  winter  stu^ 
and  if  the  earth  must  be  laid  against  the  stems  let  it  be  done 
right  and  left  with  a  fork,  keeping  the  work  before  you  to 
avoid  treading  on  the  sur&oe.  CabbageM,  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  getting  in  the  main  sowings  for  spring  supply. 
Bailey's  Improved  is  an  excellent  variety,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  Nonpareil,  Vanack,  East  Ham,  and  the  London 
Market.  The  first  sowings  may  be  pricked  out  into  nursery- 
beds  ;  it  is  always  better  to  do  so  in  preference  to  leaving 
them  in  the  seed-beds,  as  it  makes  them  stocky  and  weu 
rooted,  and,  consequently,  better  able  to  withstand  the 
winter.  Celtrf,  see  that  it  has  the  surfiaoe  soil  well  stirred 
about  it,  and  give  copious  applications  of  liquid  manure,  with 
a  small  portion  of  salt  dissolved  in  it.  Pew,  the  rows  that 
have  had  crops  planted  between  them  must  now  be  entirely 
removed,  and  the  ground  well  £arked-up.  Get  ready  a  pieoe 
of  ground  forwinter  Spinach,  also  for  winter  Onions,  and 
Bath  Cos  Lettuce.  It  diould  be  remembeDed  that  the  mee* 
sent  is  the  moat  important  period^  the  year  foor  oemplefing 
arrangements  for  the  due  aapply  of  vegetables  thniuj^vt 
the  winter  amd  ^ring. 

FBOIT  OiADnM-. 

Keep  the  shoots  of  Apricots,  Plums,  &c.,  ckeely  nailed  to 
tiie  wul,  and  affbrd  the  fruit  as  fkir  an  opportmiity  of  ex>' 
posure  as  possible.  Trap  earwigs  and  ants  about  Aprioot 
trees.  See  to  the  speedy  formation  of  Strawberry-beds* 
Examine  the  ligatures  of  stocks  budded  in  July.  Budding 
may  still  be  performed. 

FLOWZB  OABDKN. 

Go  over  the  fiower-beds  frrequently,  and  remedy  any  defect 
that  may  be  perceptible  without  loss  of  time ;  for  the  bed- 
ding-out plants  are  enjoyed  but  for  a  comparativBly  short 
season,  and  now  that  they  are  in  beauty  every  means  should 
be  used  to  render  t^em  as  effective  as  possible  by  maintain- 
ing t^e  most  perfect  order  and  neatness.  Where  the  stoek 
is  dean  and  growing  vigorously  this  will  involve  considerabie 
labour,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  beds  te- 
quently,  pegging  down  where  necessary,  and  cutting  back 
such  of  the  sheets  as  may  inoHneto  encKoach  on  the  edginge 
of  the  beds.    Take  advantage  of  leisure  honxs  to  put  in  oat- 
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tings,  and  use  evaxy  possiUe  dispatcli  with  this  wozk  until 
there  is  a  good  stodk  m  a  £ur  w^r  for  rooting  of  suoAi  thiags 
as  are  known  to  "be  -dlifioiilt  to  winter,  except  in  the  shape 
of  w«Il-estab]ished  plants.  The  earlier  kinds  of  £oses,  done 
flowenzkg,  should  have  all  their  decaying  blossoms  removed. 
Budding  this  fine  family  should  now  be  expedited.  Where 
the  bark  rises  badly  some  mannie  water  should  be  applied, 
.  previously,  this  will  oaose  the  sap  to  flow  more  readily.  J^ow 
that  the  effecfc  of  the  present  armngement  of  the  coIousb  in 
the  beds  can  be  fiurly  seen,  there  is  an  exoellent  oppor- 
tunity ibr  notieing  any  mistakes,  and  determining  upon  the 
airangement  for  next  season,  and  this  should  be  done  with- 
out dSiay.  Take  care  that  CamatioBs  and  Picotees  do  not 
suiFer  fiom  drought.  Layering  may  be  commenced  with, 
those  shoots  sufficiently  long.  Plant-out  Fink  pipings.  Give 
Dahlias  and  HoUyhodcs  abundance  of  water;  tie-out  the 
branches  and  disbud  the  former  where  required,  and  shorten 
the  flowering  stems  of  the  latter.    Collect  annual  seeds. 

OBXXNHOI78B  AKD  CONSHBVATOBT. 

TSow  that  there  is  a  profusion  of  flowers  out  of  doors,  it 
will- not  be  possible  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  conseo^ 
vatory  except  by  keeping  it  furnished  with  handsome  spe- 
cimens of  showy  plfloits  in  first-xate  condition.  Nothing, 
therefore,  should  be  brought  here  at  present  that  is  not  a 
&ir  spedmen,  and  well  bk>omed,  nor  &CHild  a  single  plant 
be  allowed  to  remain  a  day  after  it  begins  to  get  shabby. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  crowd  the  house  with  flowering  plants, 
but  the  aim  should  rather  be  to  have  a  moderate  nnmbor 
of  handsome  specimens  effectively  arranged,  which,  whfle 
flowers  are  so  plentiful  out  of  doors,  will  1^  vastly  more  in- 
teresting and  pleasinp^  than  a  large  amount  of  floral  display 
from  plants  ot  no  individual  interest  or  merit.  Bemove  the 
flowers  of  Aphelexis  and  Helkfaiysums,  cutting  the  flower- 
atems  close  to  the  old  wood,  and  after  cleaning  tlie  plants, 
set  them  in  a  cool,  shady  place  when  they  b^in  to  grow. 
Bueh  as  require  it  may  be  repotted.  Kaloeanthes,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  ge^ing  sluUt>by,  should  be  cut  in.  Do 
net  spare  the  knife  on  the  blooming  shoots,  but  cut  them 
well  in  below  the  blooming  brandies  of  next  year,  and  where 
neeessaiy  remove  two  or  three  tiers  of  leaves  at  the  top  of 
eadi  bnuDoh.  Bepot  such  plants  as  require  it,  using  a 
tolerably  rich,  porous  soil.  Attention  must  now  be  paid  to 
late-growing  plants  in  borders,  for  while  in  active  growth 
they  require  a  good  deal  of  waiter.  See  that  large  spedmena 
of  Camellias  are  not  allowed  to  get  too  dry  at  the  root  after 
they  have  set  their  buds,  for  imeddincr  the  latter  is  often 
due  to  this  cause.  Cinerarias  for  early  flowering  should  now 
be  growing  freely,  and  should  be  shifted  when  necessary,  for 
if  they  are  to  form  large  speoimens  for  flowering  in  winter, 
they  must  not  be  permuted  to  sustain  any  check. 


Such  of  the  inmates  here  as  are  intended  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  conservatory  in  autumn  and  early  winter, 
should  be  carefully  looked  over,  shifting  those  which  are  likely 
to  want  more  pot  room,  so  as  to  get  the  pots  well  flUed  with 
roots  before  their  flowering  season.  Also,  keep  the  shoots 
tied  out  rather  thinly,  and  expose  the  plants  to  as  much  sun- 
shine as  they  will  bear  without  their  &liage  being  scordied. 
^ose  ixoras  which  have  done  blooming  must  be  cut  boldly 
m  and  itarted  gently  to  make  a  new  growth.  Complete  as 
flv  as  possible  the  shifting  or  replaong  of  Orchids.  The 
Ciyptipedinms  and  the  old  Phaius  should  now  be  induced  to 
cem^lete  their  growth,  by  proper  assistance,  especially  those 
z^quired  to  bloom  in  the  dead  of  winter.  l!he  young  re- 
smrve  stock  liar  filling  blanks  in  the  stove  should  be  en- 
«<mxBged  by  progressive  pottinff,  and  a  warm  equable  tem- 
perature. Gesnera  zebxina»  Plumbago  rosesi,  and  Torenia 
arifttica^  will  amply  repay  attention  Stowed  on  their  cul- 
ture^ Decayed  lesfve,  with  a  mixture  of  sharp  sand,  fbrm 
a  compost  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  first-named  plant. 

W.  KSANI. 


DOINGrB  OF  THE  T.Aar  WEEK. 


Thx  rain  of  Ju]y  17ih,  ■  Mentioned  in  our  .laa^  was  soon  | 
evaporated.    Many  an  anxious  eye  has  been  directed  to  the  I 


atmosphere ;  and  the  riiifting  ef  the  wind  and  ti»e  mova- 
ments  of  the  barometer  kaf«  been  carefully  watdied.  We 
have  dug  down  lots  of  Strawberries  tiiat  fruited  early,  and 
made  ground  occupied  by  early  Peaa  rtadylbr  winter  stirf^ 
and  never  saw  the  soil  «o  dry  before.  It  is  vain  to  think  of 
planting  until  rain  come,  as  now  wq  have  not  a  drop  of 
water  to  give.  We  have  just  a  littie  left  for  plants  and 
fruit  trees  in  pots.  The  waterwqoestion  has  been  aaerioaa 
one  with  us  for  these  two  summers  and  makes  pot  onlturea 
diifionU  matter.  Without  our  sewage  feom  the  mansion 
we  could  not  have  got  along  this  year.  As  yet  w«  have 
manaffed  pret^  well,  and  if  we  only  had  a  nice  rain  we 
should  do  preti^  well,  for  the  nighta  beoamin^  cooler  after 
Aojgost,  we  obtun  a  plentifbl  de^isition  of  dew. 

Wbat  we  said  last  week  about  choosing  the  site  of  a 
garden,  oog^t  to  have  equal  or  still  greater  weight  as  to 
the  position  of  new  cottages  for  wotking  men  as  regarcb 
water  w^phf.  It  is  sad  to  see  the.  seanty  wages  of  labourers 
broken  in  upon  by  purcdiasing  water  at  a  halfpenny  or  a 
penny  the  pail.  It  ia  still  sadder  to  see  a  wonaan  skimmtBg 
with  a  saucer  the  sur&oe  of  an  almost  driedmp  putrid  poo^ 
and  then  when  that  settles  an  hear  pouring  A  the  surfiMe 
again  either  to  drink  or  make  her  favourite  cup  of  tea.  No 
w<mder  that  wiens  and  thick  necks  prevail  in  some  districts. 
Many  of  those  privileged  with  abundanoe  of  dean  water 
littie  tlunk  of  the  obligations  they  owe  to  the  benevolant 
landlords  who  make  water  the  primary  eonaideratian  whsa 
building  a  blo<^  of  oottages.  We  could  name  many  honk- 
lets  and  villages  the  inhabitants  of  wludi  either  have  no 
well  or  tank,  or  no  right  to  go  to  one  which  is  privata 
property.  Hie  ditch  and  the  pool  fonaed  by  rains  that 
previously  wa^  the  hi^nray  are  almost  the  only  supply, 
and  when  these  fail  l^e  water-cart  man  must  supply  ti&em 
from  a  dxstaaee  at  so  much  a-paiL  Need  we  wonder  that 
the  want  of  phyaical  olennlin  nan  in  saoh  cirennuitanoes  is  to^ 
often  associated  with  moral  impurity  ? 

We  could  do  little  but  lessen  efaperation  by  keeping  the 
hoe  going,  moving  the  surfiaoe  amoosg  all  growing  crops,  and 
mnl(5)ing  those  farther  advanned.  We  have  shaded  Celeoiy 
with  brandiee  nntil  we  are  able  to  water  it.  But  Ibr  this 
we  should  have  expected  our  earliest  to  have  bolted. 

The  chief  features  hare  been  getting  every  little  drop  of 
water  we  could  to  give  a  help  to  swelUng  fruit.  Figs  and 
Peadies  especially  require  it.  We  should  have  liked  to  hare 
syringed  the  latter  more,  bat  our  water  is  scarcely  deaa 
enough,  what  little  is  left  of  it.  We  have  potted  a  good 
portion  of  our  Strawberries  for  iforoing,  and  in  the  manner 
detailed  last  aeaaon.  Melons  we  have  shaded  a  little, 
especiaUy  when  nearly  ripe,  and  it  lessened  the  necessity  for 
watering  in  the  case  of  thoee  growing  fredy ;  otherwiM  we 
like  to  diflpense  with  all  shi^Ung,  except  just  in  sadden 
extremes  firam  very  dull  to  veiy  bright  This  is  a  matter  of 
more  consequenoe  tiian  is  generally  imagined.  Some  people 
shade  when  the  sun  is  i>oweEftd,  but  tiie  shading  remains  on 
when  the  day  has  become  doody,  instead  of  being  at  once 
removed.  For  all  fruit  when  flavour  ia  an  olgect,  sun  is  of 
primary  importance.  It  is  even  more  essential  than  abund- 
ance of  air.  Aif^'^wmg  early  does  away  with  tiie  necessity 
for  opening  a  house  all  over.  Where  heat  also  is  required 
there  can  1^  no  question  as  to  the  economy  of  making  tiie 
sun  do  as  mudx  of  the  heating  as  possible.  We  have  had 
and  have  heavy  crops  of  fine--&voorad  Grapes,  and  the  on^ 
sir  given  to  them  has  been  by  small  openings  near  the  top  - 
of  the  back  wall  Not  a  front  sash  has  yet  been  opened.  Ib 
some  of  tke  hottest  days  a  littie  water  was  sprinkled  on 
the  floors  and  stages  jnst  to  prevent  overdrying.  The  air 
at  the  back  has  not  been  wholly  taken  aw^  for  some  twe 
months  past.  The  boose,  therefore,  heats  gradually,  and 
saofj  moist  vapour  has  room  enoi^^  to  escape.  Whiniever 
Gropes  are  dewed  aatnrallyin  a  vineiy,it  wfll  be  in  a  morn- 
ing, and  owing  to  air  being  given  too  late.  It  is  sot  likety 
we  will  give  any  fccnt  air  imtil  autumn,  when  we  want  to 
ke^  the  Gieaes  eod  after  they  aare  ri^ 

We  have  afiio  for  some  timegimn  adr  bask  and  front  to  a 
Fig*lien8e»  as  the  fruit  wiienfially  ripe,  as  it  riiould  be  when 
sent  to  table  from  a  private  estalli^mieat,  is  apt  to  get 
meoldy  in  a  confined  atmosphere.  Here,  jiwt  now,  we  ere 
obliged  to  make  a  compromise.    This  body  of  air  and  cool- 
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nesa  is  just  the  thing  for  all  that  remaii^  of  the  fint  crop, 
and  especially  after  a  watering  at  the  roots,  whilst  a  higher 
temperature  and  a  closer  atmosphere  woidd  be  better  for 
the  second  crop  now  crowing  and  swelling,  and  without  this 
much  of  this  crop  wul  not  ripen  soon  enough  to  be  dis- 
l^guished  for  flavour.  Figs  in  general  have  little  flavour 
after  the  middle  of  OctoW.  In  a  bright  November  we 
have  had  them  ver^  tolerable,  and  sometimes  we  have  had 
Strawberries  good  m  that  month  from  late  pots,  but  in  dark 
weather  they  were  not  worth  eating. 

Here  we  must  note,  though  scarcely  in  the  right  place, 
that  the  ^um  in  CueuniberB  appeared  in  three  lights  in  a  pit. 
We  cleaned  the  few  plants  that  were  affected,  and  waahed 
them  with  clear  sulphur  water,  and  soot  water,  and  will  see 
what  they  will  do.  We  might  have  pulled  them  out,  as  we 
have  plenty  of  others  coming  on,  and  looking  all  right. 
The  three  lights  had  produ^  in  great  abundance  flne 
long  £ruit  of  the  Volunteer  kind ;  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  chubby-pointed  one,  and  therefore  have  not 
one  seed.  We  would  not  save  from  the  three  lights  now, 
even  if  the  disease  appeared  no  more.  This  smaU  bed  has 
done  quite  enough  of  work;  and  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  as  well  to  have  pulled  up  the  plants,  cleared  the  pit, 
given  fresh  soil,  and  planted  again ;  but  if  we  only  could 
cure  this  evil  we  might  also  be  able  to  prevent  it.  As  yet 
we  know  of  no  remedy  when  it  appears,  except  fresh  soil 
and  frequent  planting.  In  the  days  of  old  wo  once  had  a 
fine  Cucumber  plant,  in  a  large  pot,  some  three  years  of 
age ;  but  for  some  time  past  we  rarely  get  one  set  ofplants 
to  last  out  the  season,  from  spring  to  autumn.  We  are 
gratified  that  so  mauy  expressed  their  approval  of  what  was 
previously  advanced  on  this  sul^ect.  After  much  considera- 
tion, we  could  not  but  candidly  own  that  we  were  ignorant 
alike  of  the  cause  or  the  cure  of  the  evU. 

We  think  we  have  mislaid  an  inquiry  about  Tig  trees 
showing  young  fruit  now  in  an  orchard-house — "  "Whether 
they  would  be  ripened  in  such  a  place  in  the  autumn; 
andC  if  not,  whether  it  would  not  be  best  at  once  to  remove 
them  ?  "  They  will  not  ripen  unless  the  airy  house  is  kept 
doeer  and  warmer,  by  sun  heat,  if  nothing  else.  That  is  a 
general  answer.  If  September  and  Octob^  be  bright,  they 
will  have  a  good  chance  to  ripen  pretty  well.  We  would 
advise,  at  least,  giving  them  the  opportunity,  and  then  you 
will  lose  nothing.  If  at  last  you  see  they  wiU  do  no  good, 
cut  off  all  the  fruit,  within  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  the 
stem.  It  would  be  no  use  leaving  them  over  the  winter, 
unless  you  gave  the  plants  heat  enough  to  keep  the  leaves 
green.  Even  then  you  would  not  gain  much,  as  your  first 
crop  of  next  season  would  be  poor.  Figs  larger  than  a 
Marrowfat  Pea  rarely  pass  the  winter  well  in  a  cool  bouse, 
or  out  of  doors.  We  prefer  resting  the  trees  in  winter,  by 
coolness  and  oomparative  dryness  at  the  roots,  and  then 
starting  them  afresh.  Then,  from  the  time  of  breaking 
bud  and  showing  fruit,  the  roots  should  never  be  dry,  and 
never  in  stagnant  water.  Attend  to  these  conditions,  and 
give  little  soil  to  the  roots  to  feed  in,  and  it  matters  little 
about  pinching,  stopping,  pruninjg,  tying,  or  training ;  the 
plants  cannot  help  being  fruitful,  if  at  all  free-fruiting  kinds. 

OBNAHENTAL  DKPABTKENT. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week  as  to  regulating,  potting, 
and  watering  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  but  the  chieT 
work  has  been  dressing  the  flower-beds,  not  only  to  cause 
the  plants  to  look  their  best,  but  to  make  them  fully  cover 
the  beds,  so  as  not  to  let  the  sun's  rays  to  the  soil.  Our 
principal  beds  have  been  well  filled  since  the  first  week  in 
July — those  of  Calceolarias  especially  so,  and  they  generally 
do  veiy  well  here.  We  have  had  to  watch  them  narrowly  to 
prevent  them  dying  from  drought,  and  though  we  adminis- 
tered a  little  drop  of  water  to  a  sinking  plant  we  have  had 
to  replace  several  dozens  out  of  our  small  reserve.  Without 
rain  splendid  beds  and  rows  must  go,  as  we  cannot  treat 
them  much  longer  even  homceopatiiically  with  water,  and  can 
scarcely  do  anything  more  in  the  way  of  mulching,  as  the 
tops  are  too  thick  to  admit  of  its  getting  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stems,  and  too  much  of  it  would  ii^ure  them  if  much 
wet  came.  Last  season  rain  fell  when  we  were  in  a  similar 
fix,  and  the  Calceolarias  kept  fine  until  destroyed  by  frost. 
The  dread  of  the  chief  attnctions  in  the  garden  being  de- 
stroyed by  drought  becomes  a  source  of  wony,  however,  and 


we  should  almost  feel  disposed  to  employ  more  Geraniums 
with  variegated  foliage  and  fine  blooms.  When  once  esta- 
blished the  fiercest  sun  does  little  to  injure  them  if  they 
have  a  depth  of  soil  to  root  in.  Even  after  all  the  drought 
we  have  removed  some  of  the  larger  leaves  to  g^ve  more 
light  and  air  to  the  flower-trusses.  We  have  some  rows  of 
Stella  now  magnificent,  with  their  huge  corymbs  of  bloom. 
We  have  seen  none  of  the  new  kinds,  even  of  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Beaton's,  to  equal  this  SteUa  of  his,  which^  strange  to 
say,  he  himself  hardly  thought  second-rate. 

We  are  glad  that  the  propagation  of  Geraniums  is  now 
receiving  attention,  as  we  always  make  cuttings  late,  be- 
cause we  wish  our  beds  to  be  at  their  very  beat  all  through 
the  autumn,  and  even  then  our  cuttings  must  be  small,  as 
we  generally  give  each  about  one  square  inch  to  itself,  and 
it  gets  no  more  until  spring.  As  far  as  we  recollect,  these 
fine  plants  of  Stella  were  taken  as  cuttings  in  September. 
Now,  however,  is  a  better  time  every  way. 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  about  ten  days  ago,  we  put  & 
string  of  Cerastium  tomentosum  round  our  main  ribbon- 
border.  It  is  straight,  and  planted  in  straight  rows,  thufl 
—back  row,  Trentham  Sose  Geranium;  2,  Chinese  White 
Daisy;  3,  Perilla  nankinensis ;  4,  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis ; 
5,  Stella  Geranium;  6,  Prince  of  Orange  Calceolaria;  7, 
dwarf  blue  Ageratum,  a  great  acquisition,  especially  from 
cuttings ;  8,  BnlHant  Geranium ;  then  grass  verge  and 
gravel.  Brilliant  is  well  enough,  but  the  jutting  in  and 
out  of  the  foliage  did  not  chime  in  exactly  with  the  straight 
line,  of  the  verge  and  walk.  The  line,  thickly  planted  with 
small  plants  of  Cerastium  about  3  inches  from  the  verg^* 
just  supplies  the  deficiency. — B.  F. 
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The  supply  continaes  good,  and  bo  U  the  denukad  for  thia  period  of  the 
season.  Pines,  Grapes,  Feaohes,  Nectarines,  and  Gooseberries, are  plen- 
tifttl.  Strawberries  are  now  nearly  oto^.  Importations  from  abroad  are 
kept  ap,  and  now  inolnde  Filberts,  which  bring  from  9d.  to  Is.  per  pound. 
Of  JarRoncUe  Pears  from  the  continent  and  Channel  Islands  there  is  also  a 
good  supply.  They  may  be  h:id  at  from  Is.  6^.  to  4«.  per  half  siere.  West 
Indian  Pine  Apples  are  abundant,  and  very  cheap  ;  Cnrranto  of  all  kinds  are 
pientifnl,  and,  from  the  dry  weather,  in  ezoeUent  condittoa  for  preeerfliiff. 


FBTIIT. 


Apples  M i  siere 

Apncots   ..^ doi. 

Cherries   lb. 

Currants,  Red...4  %ievo 

Black do. 

Figs dos. 

Filberts  A  Nuts  100  lbs. 
Gooseberries .  ...^  sieve 
Grape%  GTsmbniYhs  lb. 

Mosoate 

Lemons 100 

Melons each 


Artichokes each 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans  Broad k  "^^v* 

Kidney (^  sieve 

Beet,  Red dos. 

Broccoli bundle 

BrusselsSprottts  ^  sisTe 

Cabbage  doa. 

Capsicums  100 

Carrots banch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery ..bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickling dos. 

Endive soore 

Fennel  bunch 

Gurlic  and  Shallots,  lb. 
Gourds  8c  Fnmpks.  each 

Herbs ^ hunch 

Horaertdish  ...  bundle 


s.  d. 

8. 

d 

a.  d.     a. 

1    Otol 

6 

Mulberries  .... 

..quart 

0    OtoO    0 

1    0 

0 
6 

....doi. 

8    0    15    e 

0    6 

Oranges 

100  12    0    20    0 

2    0 

0 

Peaches 

....doa.  12    0    SO    e 

4    0 

0 

Pears  (kitchen) 

...bush. 

0    0     0    0 

4    0 

0 

dessert 

....doa. 

2    0      8    0 

0    0 

0 

Pine  Apples 

lb. 

sose 

1    0 

0 

Plums 

i  sieve 

4    0      7     0 

2    0 

0 

Quinces  *. 

do. 

0    0      0    0 

4    0 

0 

Rsspberries lb. 

0    4      0    S 

4    0 

10 

0 

Strawberries  .. 

.pnnnH 

0    6      16 

2    6 

HBO 

0 

WalMUts 

...bush.  L4    0    20    0 

^ 

■T 

ABIiBS. 

8.    d. 

d 

a,  d.     a.  d 

0    4  t 

OO 

6 
0 
0 

Leeks .... 

..  hunch 
....score 

0    4to0    6 

0    0 

Lettuce 

1    6 

...  pottle 

2    0 

0 

Mnstd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 

1    0 

0 

..  bunch 

0    0 

0 

pioUlng  .. 

...  quart 

0    0 

0 

Parsley 

...6  sieva 

0    9 

6 

Parsnips 

doa. 

0    0 

0 

Peas 

...  quart 

0    6 

8 

..  bibhel 

2   e 

0 

Pitatoee"....^. 

sack 

8    0    12    e 

1    0 

0 
0 

New  

...bushel 

0    6 

Radishes  dos. 

bunches 

0    0 

0 

Rhubarb   

...bundle 

I    S 

6 

Savoys   

dos. 

0    3 

0 

Sea4cale  ....... 

..  basket 

0    8 

0 

Spinach .• 

sieve 

0    0 

0 

Tomatoes  ....» doi. 

0    S 

0 

Turnips  ...m... 

....boaefa 

1    6 

0 

VegetableMarroirsdos. 

TRADE   CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

John  Fonlds,  Hullard  Hall,  Stretford  New  Boad,  Ji/LaaL' 
Chester.— Coioloj^  of  Chrysamihemums,  DahUas,  OwaiwumSy  Ij^e. 

William  Dillistone,  Hnnro  Nnneiy,  Sible  Hedinghun. 
Essex. — Coiologiis  of  OKoica  Ifaw  Pfa«<s  of  1864. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priTately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  JonmaL  of  Horticoltiire, 
Cottage  Gtardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  mqostifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  AH  oommunioations  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed toleHy  to  The  Ediiiors  of  the  Jowmcd  of  HortieuU 
iwre,  Sec,  171,  FUei  Street,  LandMi^  E.O. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N,B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Xstovs  CKAcxnto  {CL  P.)>— If  w«  read  your  letter  ariffht,  we  oan  readllj 

Slain  why  jonr  Melon*  entek.  There  U  a  word  in  yonr  letter  which  m%j 
ler  be  mat  or  heat  at  night,  and  wblehever  It  to  the  atmoephere  of  the 
place  in  which  the  Melons  are  growing  will  be  alliected.  Heat  shoild  be 
applied  during  the  day ;  and  if  given  at  all  at  night  much  less  will  be 
required  than  daring  the  day,  and  a  little  air  ahonld  be  left  on  at  night 
There  ahoald  be  at  least  IQo  difference  in  rlondy  weather,  and  15'  to  26^  In 
■nnny,  between  the  day  and  night  tennperataroi.  If  yon  oorer  the  lights 
with  mats,  that  will  also  create  a  eonftned  moist  atmosphere  and  too  high 
a  temperature  by  night,  and  eraoking  will  be  the  consequence.  Leare 
a  little  air  on  at  niij^t,  lire  brisklT  in  the  day,  giring  at  the  same  time 
abandance  of  air,  and  keep  the  fire  low  by  right,  or  allow  It  to  go  out  if  the 
thermometer  does  not  sink  below  85*^.  Ton  ought  to  hsTe  giren  water  more 
eepiously  at  an  earlier  atage,  and  not  allowed  the  planta  to  be  without 
it  ftr  weeks. 

STBAwnxnuT  Bxds  {W.  TT^.—Tour  soil  will  not  do  for  Mushrooms. 
They  grow  best  in  moderately  light  rich  turfy  loam.  The  beat  time  to 
make  Strawberry  beds  is  as  early  in  August  as  the  runners  can  be  had  for 
planting,  or  in  March.  As  your  old  beds  bloom  and  set  well,  we  think  yoli 
will  do  wrong  if  you  shift  the  plants,  especially  as  they  will  nerer  do  much 
good  afterwards.  Old  plants  are  only  fit  for  the  mbbtoh  heap.  We  advise 
you  to  manure  well  in  autumn,  and  to  point  it  neatly  in  between  the  rows 
with  aibrk  in  March.  When  the  Strawberries  are  In  bloom  water  fi'eely 
between  the  rows,  give  a  drenching  of  water  after  setting,  and  mulch 
between  the  rows  with  short  graps,  or,  better  still,  clean  straw.  If  any 
dilBcul^  be  experienced  in  watering  make  holes  in  the  sloping  bank,  and 
mi  them  with  water,  clostng  them  again  after  the  water  has  rank  into  the 
ground.  If  these  means  be  adopted  we  expect  that  your  beds  will  bear 
well  next  year.  In  making  new  beds  dig  the  ground  deeply  or  rather  trench 
it  i  feet  deep,  and  then  work  in  a  good  drrs.«ing  of  manure.  As  your  soil 
Is  clay  it  will  not  require  treading,  and  it  ought  to  give  you  good  crops ;  but 
il  it  were  light  it  should  be  well  trodden  down,  for  Strawberries  like  a  firm 
moderately  rich  soiL 

Thups  on  VncBs  {A  Subseriber). —Ton  haye  no  remedy  but  to  smoke 
the  house  with  tobacco.  Tobacco  smoke  will  not  injure  the  Grapes  in  the 
least  if  the  tobacco  paper  be  of  good  quality ;  but  to  make  sure,  we  adTise 
yoa  to  employ  ahag  tobacco,  and  to  smoke  moderately  two  nights  conseeu- 
tlrely,  rather  than  fumigate  strongly  on  one  night  only.  Cucumbers  to 
ftuit  at  Christmas  should  be  sown  in  the  second  week  In  August,  the  seed- 
lings being  duly  potted,  and  planted  In  their  final  or  firuiting  quarters  by  the 
middle  of  September. 

Bos0  (Agnet),— Alter  blooming  cut  the  shoots  baek  to  six  or  eight  leavea, 
and  thto  makea  compact  heads.  Blairil  No.  2,  Brennu*,  and  Madame 
Desprei  are  better  adapted  for  pillars  than  standards,  as  their  habit  to  so 
▼igorons.  By  summer  pruning  they  may  be  kept  wiuiin  bounds,  stopping 
the  shoots  to  eight  eyee.  but  only  once  during  the  summer,  and  that  imme- 
diately after  blooming,  or  by  the  middle  of  July.  Giye  the  Geranium  cut- 
tinge  in  pots  abundanoe  of  water,  and  the  sun  shining  on  the  pots  will  do 
good  instead  of  harm. 

MixuLus  (JfoncA/ine).— There  are  now  many  Tarleties  much  resembling 
that  which  you  teat  in  colour  and  marldngs,  and  which  did  not  appear 
suAdently  striking.  Doubtless,  however,  from  the  circumstances  you  name, 
and  long,  carriage,  the  beauty  of  the  flower  was  much  deteriorated. 

Tuup  CoxvosT  (5.  A.  ir.).~We  hare  found  the  following  the  best  of  all 
composts  for  florists'  flowers,  and  Tulips  in  particular.  Take  turres  Arom  a 
rich  pasture,  out  8  inches  thiok,  lay  them  in  a  heap  for  twelve  months,  turn 
them  orer  twice,  sprinkling  a  bushel  of  soot  at  each  turning  to  eyery  cart- 
load, and  add  one-third  sheep  manure  at  the  second  turning,  or,  if  that 
cannot  be  had,  hotbed,  or  other  well  decomposed  manure  may  be  substi- 
tuted. The  main  point  in  growing  Tulips  is  to  prerent  stagnant  water 
lodging  in  the  soil  under  the  bulbs;  otherwise,  give  them  what  kind  of 
compost  or  treatment  you  may,  they  nerer  bloom  sattofactorily.  If  tbe  loam 
be  heavy  a  little  vend  may  be  added  to  keep  it  open ;  yet  Tulips  flourish 
in  a  rich,  deep,  and  moderately  strong  loamy  soil. 

CvcDMBna  Dtiko  (/ilsm).— We  think  the  Cucumbers  Are  not  healthy  at 
th«  roots,  and  that  both  the  top  and  bottom  heat  to  too  low.  Try  to  en- 
courage Tiforoufl  root-action  br  a  little  warmth,  keep  the  atmosphere  moist, 
the  seal  damp,  and  air  on  at  all  favourable  occasions.  If  they  have  been  in 
bearing  some  time  remove  a  few  Inches  of  the  old  soil  and  add  fresh,  laying 
ia  the  yonng  shoots,  which  will  root  into  the  new  soil  and  reinyigorate  the 


Pm  Amx  ScAU  {An  Old  Skbtenber). —If  yon  had  sent  a  few  insects 
we  would  hare  known  whether  it  was  the  white  scale  or  nor.  It  to  difflcult  to 
dertroy,  and  if  you  have  only  a  few  planta,  the  beet  plan  would  be,  to  get  rid 
of  tham,  clean  all  the  place  thoroughly,  and  beghi  with  fireah  stock.  We  have 
alwsya  found  the  aimpleat  plan  waa  to  grow  the  planu  in  fresh  dung  heat, 
as  Puiea  will  bear  the  fumes  firom  f^h  dung  which  would  kill  most  other 
pisats  ontricht  Thto  wUl  settle  those  above  groond,  but  will  not  dispose 
of  those  under  the  son,  henee  the  diffleulty  of  the  euro. 

Mnauonm  Onnn  [A  GeiUlemmt*$  Qeirdm&r  la  XmiQ.— There  mmt  hi 
MBS  mistake  we  should  think,  hut  we  oaaaot  inteiivein  such  matteis. 


Yms  {An  Anxicn$  Inquirer),'-We  think  you  are  quite  right  in  not 
acting  upon  the  advloe  of  those  who  do  not  feel  themsdves  responsible  for 
the  results.  Hear  what  they  have  to  say,  but  use  vour  ovm  judgment. 
Tour  Tines,  pruned  seven  years  on  the  spur  system,  will  not  need  the  spurs 
to  be  brought  nearer  the  rod  if  they  have  been  property  pruned  each  Vest 
to  one  or  two  eyes  at  the  most.  They  produce  good  crops  of  Grapea,  What 
more  can  you  wish  for  t  We  advise  you  to  let  well  alone,  and  to  be  eontent 
with  the  Vines  as  they  are,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  bear  well.  We  haye 
some  now  that  have  spurs  over  1  foot  long,  and  though  a  little  unsightly, 
as  you  say,  some  of  the  Tines  are  producing  upwards  of  thirty  bunches  on 
20  feet  of  rafter,  and  the  bunches  will  weigh  between  S  and  8  lbs.  each.  If 
you  cut  the  spurs  close  to  the  rod  shoots  will  proceed  from  the  dormant 
eyes  situated  upon  it,  and  these  may  ahow  ftuit  suflloient  for  a  crop,  but 
the  chances  are  two  to  one  that  they  will  not.  We  do  not  recommend  that 
practice,  but  would  prefer  bringing  up  a  young  cane  tiom  the  bottom,  and 
letting  it  bear  on  one-third  its  length  in  the  following  season,  cutting  off  one- 
third  the  spurs  of  the  old  rod,  and  so  on  year  after  year  until  the  old 
rod  be  done  away  with.  By  this  plan  you  will  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  Vines,  but  we  question  whether  they  will  be  improved  in  bearing, 
though  they  may  if  old.  For  general  vineriea  we  prefer  the  spur  system; 
but  long  and  abort  rod  also  answer  welL  If  there  t>e  any  difference  between 
one  system  of  pruning  and  another,  the  long  rod  system  gives  the  largest 
bunches ;  but  what  is  gahied  in  sise  of  bunch  is  often  lost  in  flavour,  spurs 
very  often  giving  more  compact  bunches,  more  even  berries,  and  better- 
flavoured  f^uit. 

Paulowhia  impbbults  (XaiinM).--It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Seio- 
phnlariacea,  and  to  a  native  of  Japan.  The  common  Laurel  ia  Cerasns 
laurocerasns ;  the  Portugal  Laurel  Cerasns  Insltanica. 

Lawh  Sowino  (JB.  a.  p.).— The  bestaining  of  April  to  the  best  time  to 
sow  lawn  grass  seeds ;  but  you  may,  If  the  ground  be  clean  and  in  good 
heart,  take  up  the  Potatoes,  and  aow  the  seeds  at  once.  They  will  not. 
however,  make  much  show  thto  year;  and  unless  the  land  be  free  from  all 
kinds  of  perennial  weeds,  we  would  not  advise  you  to  take  up  the  Potatoes, 
but  let  them  come  to  maturity.  By  deferring  the  sowing  until  spring  your 
opportunities  of  clearing  the  ground  will  be  greater,  and  the  sward  win 
form  all  the  better  in  consequence  of  the  soil  having  been  exposed  to  a 
winter's  f^ost.  If  any  levellbg  be  requiied  it  should  be  done  before  the 
seed  is  sown.  All  things  considered,  we  should  defer  sowing  until  the 
spring,  thotigh  we  have  no  fear  of  the  grasses  beine  injured  if  sown  In 
August  or  September.  For  an  acre  of  medium  soil— that  is.  neitiier  strong 
nor  light,  we  recommend  Festnca  ovina  (Sheep's  Fescue),  0  lbs. ;  Cynosnrus 
crisUtus  (Crested  Dog's-tail),  6  lbs. ;  Festnca  dnriuscula  (Hard  Fescue), 
4 lbs.;  LoUum  perenne  tenue.  18  lbs  ;  Pea  nemoralto,  i  lb.;  Poa  trivialto, 
Ih  lb. ;  Poa  sempervirens,  S  lbs. ;  TrifoUum  rspens,  6  lbs  :  and  Trifolium 
minus,  8  lbs.,  or  46^  lbs.  in  alL  If  the  soil  to  light  subsUtnte  I  lb.  of 
Avena  flavescens,  and  have  1  lb.  less  of  Crested  Dog's-ta>l;  if  heavy,  add 
another  pound  of  the  last,  omitting  one  pound  of  Trifolium  minus.  We 
know  of  no  meana  of  preventing  the  footstalk  coming  off  in  sketotonistng. 
except  extra  care. 

Boons  (C.  Jf.  IT.).— We  know  of  no  such  work.  (L.  U.  If.).—**  Window 
Gardening,"  which  you  oan  have  flree  by  post  by  aending  your  address  and 
ten  postage  stamps. 

ron  (f.).— You  may  a „ 

liquor  as  you  say,  the  ground  fhim  which  a  crop  hns  jj^t^been  cleared  awav. 


Akmowiacal  Liavon  (ff.).— Ton  may  aaturate  with  the  gas  ammonlacal 
" "  ih  a  crop  hHs  Just  been  cleared  awav. 

,_., ^._„  „ _.L,  and  if  the  ground  be immediatohr 

dug  another  crop  might  be  inserted  safely  after  the  lapee  of  two  daya.    We 


for  the  purpose  of  destroying  grubs,  fta,  and  if  the  ground  be  imme* 


ahould  not  add  house  rewage  for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  very  bad  practioe 
to  apply  the  anunoniacal  liquor  to  planta  in  winter— they  are  at  rest  then, 
and  would  be  injured  by  auch  stimulants. 

Nsw  BoiLsn  (A  To*mg  Gardmer).—lt  yon  will  send  us  a  drawhig  we 
will  give  you  our  opinion  upon  it,  and  promise  neither  to  publish  it  nor  to 
pirate  it 

Fastolp  BASPasaRT  (Z.  T.  Z.).— Three  or  four  of  the  ripe  fhilt  and 
leaves  will  be  aufllelent  to  send,  sUUng  the  nature  of  your  soil,  and  where- 
abouts to  the  garden. 

Clat  Soil  (A  Conatant  Xeorfsr).— Ton  cannot  do  belter  than  you  pro- 
pose to  give  the  hungry  clay  a  very  heavy  dressing  of  chalk  and  burnt  day. 
We  should  add  a  large  quantity  of  sea  sand.  Ail  these  addiaons  will  tend 
to  improve  the  soil's  staple. 

HAITTB0I8.-I  beg  leave  to  state  that  Hautboto  means  High  Wood,  and  not, 
aa  to  atated  at  pa«  71,  Deep  Forest,  or,  in  French,  Fof^t  pro/ond.-^K, 
KviouT,  ChSteau  de  Pontehartrain,  Seint  et  OUe.  _     .     , ' 

[We  are  obliged  fbr  the  correction,  bat  we  can  ahow  anthoriUes  for  haut 
being  translated  deep ;  and  whether  hou  to  rendered  by  wood  or  fbrest 
matters  little.  Accepting  "  High  Wood  "  as  the  correct  translation,  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  Strawberry  under  considflration.] 

Naxs  of  CHsauT  (If.  iir«iMkm).-It  to  the  Reine  Hortense. 

Navcs  or  Plants  {B,M.).—\,  Splnsa  arlofblla;  S,  Erigsron  glabellus. 
Tour  Mignonette  la  most  likely  sutforing  from  dryness  at  the  root;  if  not 
vou  will  probably  find  that  some  insect  to  the  cause.  {X,  C.  5.).— Looks  like 
Cheilanthes  alabunensto,  but  the  specimen  is  much  too  young  to  enable  us 
to  speak  with  certainty.  {O.  Jf.).-NepeU  nepetella.  (jF.  A).-Oxalto  Inear- 
nata.    {J,  JB.).— Tamarix  galUsa,  or  French  Tamarisk. 


POTJLTBT,  BEE.  and  HOtTBEHOLB  CHBOVIOLE. 


POULTRY    SHOWS. 

AvovsT  and.    NBwmLtaxDAM.    Seet.^  Mr.  J.  Turner,  Walton,  and  Mr.  W. 

Pashley,  NewmiUerdam.  -      „    •  ^« i^^^i   i«- 

AuousT  Wih.  WAXsnnu)  Airn  Wxsr  Rnnio.  Sso..  Mr.  J.  Orosiand,  jun. 

Thome's  Lane,  WakefleUL    Bntrles  close  August  4th. 
Auousrl7th.    Cottinqhax.    jJes.,  Mr.  Joseph  BrltUln. 
AuoosTlSth.    BomnLXT.    flsc^  Mr.  B.  Whittam.    Entries  closeAug.  6th. 
August  Mnd,  I8rd,  S4th,  and  Uth.    ALxxAronA  Pawc    I*<mltty,  Figeons, 

and  Rabbits.    d«e.,  Mr.  WUlism  Houghton,    ■atrlesdose  July  23rd. 
Auoosr  trth.   Halifax  avu  Galdbu  Yalbl    iSso.,  Mr.  W.  Irvlneb  Hooi* 

flieldf  Oveaden,  near  Hsllfhs.  a^^^ 

▲ueusTSMh.  PooELWeiw.  *c.,Mr.T.Ghrant.  Entctoe  dose  Aug.  aind. 


lOXTSSAlj  OF  HOBTICUI/nJBE  ASTD  COTTAGE  GASDEHEB. 


t  AvfQit  2, 18M. 


*«.,  Mr.  r.  I«««D.   artriM«lMtAi«ait97th. 
Avavar  Stst    Dbwov&t.    Am.,  Mr.  F.  Akad. 
SwnMBBi  7th  and  lUa.    MAKcmmBB  amd  Livxbmox..    &a.  Mr.  T.  B. 

Rydar,  Churdi  8tM«t,  liTarpool.    Entriei  olow  Aninut  6th. 
OoTOBsa  lat,  8rd,  and  4th.    launoroit  (AMUc]U.TU&ai.  flUu.)  Jlac,  Mr.  J. 

2>o«j|laa.    Entries  alaaa  Saptaoaber  17th. 
Oaraaa&lSthaBdiath.   WoaoBarsK.  iToii.  Jfl&.Mr.  J^HoUaad.    B«tiiaa 

aloaa  fltptaaahar  SOlh. 
NoTBMMtt  nth.  S9th,  aoth,  and  DscBuaam  laU    Bxaaniiaxijt.    ite^  Mr. 

.J.  B.  LythaU,  18.  Tampla  Stiaet.    Xntxiaa  doaa  Novambar  lit. 

THE  AGEICULTOTtAL  HALL  POULTRY  SHOW 
AND  THE   POULTRY  CLUB. 

NovHnto  out  be  xmore  &tal  to  tbe  mcocMB  of  any  under* 
taking  than  to  raiae  qneations,  which,  even  if  Batta&etorily 
aaawered,  may  indirectly  affect  its  stability.  There  is  an 
ctd  pfOTcrb  aboat  foofe  and  wise  man.  We  know  tiiat  all 
peraons  listen  eagerly  to  inqniiies,  and  are  rarely  satisfied 
wiXlk  the  answers  those  inquiries  elicit.  This  arises  from 
"tiie  tendency  of  human  nature  to  imagine  eyil,  and  the  diffi- 
oolfcy  of  ezppessing  ourselTeB  so  that  we  mi^  be  understood 
byalL 

The  proposed  show  of  pooltiy  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  has,  unfortunately,  &llen  into  the  difficulty  of 
baling  questions  to  answer,  and  explanations  to  make. 
Be  they  rightly  or  wrongly  put.  be  they  ea^y  or  difficult  to 
dii^wae  oi^  they  will  have  the  effect  of  alarming  many,  l^e 
agitation  may  be  pr^nature,  but  it  has  begun,  vad  now 
i£ere  is  no  aheniatiye  but  to  Tentilate  tke  natter  entirely, 
end  to  giro  the  frillest  sad  most  complete  answers. 

SoBis  wiU  doubt  for  a  moment  the  propriety  of  the  i^point- 
m«Bt  of  Kr.  Hewitt  as  a  judge.  6eme  question  seems  to 
be  raised  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  other  judges.  It  is 
havd  to  say  that  a  judge  idiould  not  be  a  breeder  or  an 
«Bhibitor;  but  it  is  beyond  question  that  neither  directly 
Bor  indirectly  should  a  judge  exhibit  at  a  show  where  he  is 
to4i4jiidioate.  We  must  leave  the  Feulby  Club  to  act  aocOTd- 
iag  to  their  judgment,  and  we  must  finan  oor  opinions  by 
tiie  results. 

Jf  the  Show  in  question  is  to  succeed  it  must  be  aboTO 
suspidon,  and  beyond  reproach.  Shows  will  soon  cease  to 
be  where  men  feel  that  they  have  no  confidence,  and  do  not 
get  a  fiyr  field.  That  the  Ponlt^^  Club  in  their  manage- 
ment  of  this  Show  will  maintain  and  enfovee  that  hones^ 
and  fioznees  whieh  is  their  guiding  princxple  we  have  no 
2jght  to  doubt. 

One  cannot  help  suspecting  some  hosfcili^  to  the  principle 
of  «  poultry  dub  to  be  luxUng  in  sobm  of  the  ol^ttons 
brought  fbiward  arainst  the  Show  at  the  Agricultural  HalL 
I  am  inclined  to  look  with  &Your  on  the  principle.  With 
regard  to  the  existing  Poultey  Clnb  I  cannot  say  anything, 
as  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Amateurs  would  he 
Ulad  to  know  more  of  it  and  of  its  intentions ;  and  moat 
pMbaUgr  that  knoidedge  would  conduoe  to  its  welfaxe.  A 
aelf-constitnted  and  excdusire  body  cannot  be  tolerated,  yet 
a  poultry  dab  is  to  be  desired. 

A  pooitxy  dub  o(»structed  on  the  jyunited  liabili^  pxin- 
dple,  haling  the  proper  organisation  of  directors,  effiosrs, 
and  shareholder^  might,  by  common  consent,  take  into  its 
*  bands  the  appointment  of  judges,  or,  at  all  events,  for  all 
ahows  that  desired  to  have  them  so  appeinted.  The  Chib 
might  also  undertake  the  formatieaL  and  management  of 
draws  in  nei|^bouxhoods  where  they  ^fere  desired,  where  a 
oertain  sum  couM  be  guaranteed,  but  where  there  was 
swither  the  knowledge  nor  energy  to  do  the  work. 

General  meetings  of  tbe  Cfaib  should  be  hdd  at  aU  the 
tnindpal  shows  in  the  kingdom :  and  it  might  be  expedient 
io  have  a  nortiiem  and  a  sonthem  committee. 

These  are  propesitioas  wfaidi  I  would  do  my  best  to  aid, 
aid  whieh  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  cazzied  out. — ^Eooxxr. 


Had  Mr.  Tudman  answered  my  communication  himsdf, 
instead  of  delejgating  the  duty  to  another,  it  would  have 
been  moresatismotoxy  to  me,  and,  I  presume,  to  your  general 
readers  also.  Why  he  has  not  done  so  is  best  known  to 
himself.  As  respects  the  eoBUMinsoation  of  his  locmn  tmmu, 
however,  it  has  not  mended  the  matter,  notwithstanding*  the 
latter's  attenqpt  to  rndse  a  now  issue  on  the  chsiwster  of 
timse  under  whose  anapiees  the  doings  of  tbe  Poultiy  Ckd» 
have  bean  usher^  into  public  notice.  Kow,  the  **  worthy 
Honoraiy  Secretaries  "  and  other  officers  may  be  a31  that  he 


contends  for;  they  may  be  ''gentlemen  acting  and  giving 
their  servioss  for  the  beBsiit  of  thepoattxy^cmng  oomnm-. 
nity,"  and  be  "  posely  honoraiy  f*  they^may,-  as  fihaJrespeare 
says,  be  *'all,  dl  honoonble  men;"  bvt  mhmi  your  eorre- 
spondent  urges  on  the  strength  of  this  that  "iltey  are  not 
public  property  to  be  reprhnanded,"  Ac,  in  otiier  vrords, 
that  they  are  above  responsibility,  I  am  paiaundied  I  shall 
not  stand  done  in  demurring  to  stub  an  assumptson«  Per- 
seus who  hold  a  public  poutni,  whsthor  as  hoaomcy  orpaitt 
offiocxs,  must  sahnut  to  public  eritisiam,  and  to  wince  under 
the  orded  is  sure  to  awaken  saspidon  thstall  is  not  sound. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  dented  that  greait  seceness  has  been  mani- 
fested by  both  of  your  oorre^ondents ;  why,  it  is,  pexiMt;ps, 
not  for  me  to  say.  One  thing,  hewevmr,  which  is  oertam, 
is,  that  no  aasnn^on  nor  aayamonttt  of  soreness  oan  alter 
facts  which  are  patent  to  all  your  readers. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is  the  ooireotness  of  your  state- 
ment that  Mi.  Hewitt  was  appointsd  one  of  the  judges  in 
the  forthcoming  Islington  Show ;  and  after  the  evidence  you 
adduced  from  the  coxrespondence  between  that  gentleman 
and  Mr.  Tudaum,  in  which  the  hitter  offsred,  and  the  formar 
accepted,  the  office,  tbe  genuineness  of  whidi  has  never  been 
questioned,  oven  by  Mr.  Tudman  himself,  the  bdd  assertiona 
of  Mr.  Tudman  and  his  ooacfjutor  "  A  Poui<TaT  PAMcnn" 
to  the  oontraiy  can  have  no  other  effdct,  save  that  of  throw- 
ing discredit  on  the  other  statements  of  the  same  parties. 
It  is  indeed  truly  amazing  that  a^y  one  in  the  Stuce  of  evi- 
dence, such  as  that  furnished  by  yourself,  should  have  tte 
hardihood  to  deny  so  pdpaUe  a  fact. 

The  next  is,  that  such  oifer  was  accompanied  hj  the  with- 
drawd  of  the  conditions,  to  establish  which,  it  would  seeoft, 
is  one  of  the  prindpd  ol^ects  contemplated  in  the  formatieB 
of  the  Club,  and  that  Mr.  Hewitt^s  aoo€ptanoe  was. the  con- 
sequence, to  use  his  own  expsession,  oT  such  **  restrietiona 
beusg  witiLdrawn."  Yoor  correspondent  waxes  quite  indig- 
nant at  the  bare  intimation  of  the  rules  having  been  in  any 
W4^  compromised.  "  How  your  oonespondent  [viz.,  mysdT) 
could  state  that  the  rules  oi  the  Club  have  been  sacnfioed 
or  broken  down  he  (the  PouZiTBTFANCian)  cannot  conoexv«; 
for  as  yet,"  he  adds,  "  they  have  been  little  acted  upon,  the 
test  being  yet  to  come."  Now,  how  oemes  it  tiiat  t^ey  h«re 
not  been  acted  on  ?  unless  it  is  that  judges  of  standing  and 
character,  like  Mr.  Hewitt,  refiise  to  act  under  therestrictiooBa 
attempted  to-be  imposed  by  them.  If  this  is  not  failure^ 
^^nd  fhilure  of  no  ordinary  kind,  I  shonld  like  to  be  inlbrmod 
what  is.  It  is  the  reference  to  this  ftct  in  your  editcxial 
remarks,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  gravamen  of  the  offence* 
and  the  cause  of  the  soreness  fdt  by  your  oonespondent ; 
and  tiiat  I,  or  any  one  else,  shoold  ventare  to  snlmiit  ihtA 
this  involves  the  ftilure  of  the  elaborate  production  is,  df 
coarse,  unpardonable  in  the  eT^  ^  so  august  a  body—the 
more  unpardonable  on  the  ground  of  its  truth. 

Your  correi^pondent^  moreover,  offers  grave  ot^jections  to 
the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  judges,  for  the  reasoii, 
as  he  says,  that  the  doing  so  would  afford  dishonest  exhibi- 
tors the  means  of  eommnnioating  with  thsm.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  ve^  flattering  to  th  e  judges  of  the  Club's  sdedifli^ 
implying,  as  it  does,  that  they  are  not  proof  against  efforts  to 
tamper  with  their  decisions,  notwithstanding  the  alleged 
hi^  qualifications  of  certain  memb^s  to  fill  the  office :  £ar 
the  judees  bein^  above  such  inflvences,  any  attempt  would 
only  end  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  exhibitors  who  resorted 
to  such  practices.  But  sinee  year  oerrespendent  has  raised 
this  point,  it  may  be  asked  what  seeority  have  tiie  pubttp, 
that  exhibitors  who  are  in  the  secret  of  such  appointmeff^r-^ 
for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  theseace  no  exMbit(«s  anMag 
the  Homsnyy  Secretaries  and  other  aJBoom  of  the  Ghife^* 
will  not  avail  themadves  of  their  exdudve  knowiefb^o?  And 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  denid  of  the  palpable  met,  and 
other  features  brought  out  in  this  oerrespondeace,  th» 
oflloids  are  quite  as  open  to  the  tnapmatton  as  tbe  eochihi- 
tors.— An  Exhxbitob. 


Malats.^— The  admirezB  of  this  variety  have  now  an  op-- 
portonity  of  obtaining  some  of  the  bestetraxn ;  for  an  M- 
vertisement  states  that  Mr.  C.  BaHsBoe- intends  selling  hi» 
etttpe  stock.  That  gentleman  parpeaes  disooatinuing  ex- 
hibitfng,  having  so  frequently  to  officiate  as  judge. 


M|«i»^.UM»] 
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BOOKS. 

Last  Kay  I  urote  a  word  or  two  about  these  izttereetmc^; 
lurds ;  and  aa  ConTOoalaoB  has  just  been  styled  in  some 
mncj  JMwagB^T  **  a  pariioment  of  rooks/'  I  suppose  I  must 
lieiioefoirth  regatd  the  rook  as  a  brother.  ^  I  have  just  re- 
tMmed  &Qm  a  three-weeks  visit  to  the  seaside — litree  some- 
vhat  weary  weeks  to  a  loyer  cf  flowers  and  birds ;  for  of  the ' 
fonner  I  saw  very  fbw>  of  the  latter  none>  save  that  I  noticed . 
a  poor  bOT  with  his  pet  jackdaw  on  his  shoulder,  and,  in 
fBsfee  of  the  strong.breese  then  blowings  tiie  little  bird  with 
£pping  balancing  wings  kept  his  place.  I  liked  that  jack- 
daw, and  I  liked  his  fond  master — I  don't  beHeve  he  is  a 
ImmI  boy«.  Three  weeks  at  the  seaside,  again  I  say  weary 
weeks.  How  old  one  seems  to  grow,  how  rapidly  old,  at  a 
watering  place,  for  how  many  generations  of  neighbours 
one  outHTes !  First  when  you  arriTe,  there  is  in  the  same 
house  the  fiunily  whom  the  servants  call  by  their  name ; 
they  are  old  inhabitants  of  a  week's  duration,  while  you  are 
only  the  gentleman  in  the  other  drawiag-ioom.  How  you 
respect  that  old  liunily.Bort  of  oounty  people  of  long  stand- 
iMg»  with  their  names  in  the  "  Dipf>ing  Cfhroniole,"  among 
ibe  visiton  to  that  fiusfiyned  place.  Sut  in  a  day  or  two 
jm  take  their  position,  sad  are  respected  in  your  turn  by 
the  newer  comers.  Then  there  are  th^  neighbours  outside. 
That  laige  fiusOy  in  monming^-^nonming  worth  wearing, 
:finr-aeridh  aunt  is  dead^  and  her  money  brmgs  them  to  the 
«ea.  Then  there  is  the  stout  old  gentleman  with  high  white 
«teaw  hat,  and  long  teleseope  under  his  ann.  Then  there 
«9  the  newly  manied  oonples,  not  that  they  care  for  the 
4ua.  Hsfipy  peonle,  all  the  world  to  each  other,  my  blessing 
upon  ye !  Now,  Iknow  how  all  these  people  and  many  others 
■oome  to  a  watering  plaoa.  They  andve  in  flyB»  looking  for 
lodgings.  The  little  girls  carry  doIls»  and.  poke  dolly's  fi&ce 
<mt  of  the  window  for  her  to  look  at  the  sea.  But  I  never 
saw  these  good  people  go.  They  are  no  more  seen — ^they 
are  missed.  Others  succeed  them  at  their  windows.  The 
large  family  is  followed  by  two  maiden  sisters ;  the  stout 
gentleman  by  a  thin  roman-nosed  lady;  or  the  lodgmgs  are 
not  let,  the  blinds  are  down,  and  the  balcony  unoccupied. 
How  did  they,  how  do  they  go  ?  Not  in  flys ;  you  never  see 
any  save  with  new  comers,  though  plenty  of  luggage  is 
oarried  oft  on  trucks  propelled  hy  grim-£EUied  men  gpnnning 
In  the  simsfaine.  Agfdn  I  say.  How  do  people  leave  a  water- 
ing place  ?  Perhaps  they  leave  in  the  deck  to  hide  their 
tears. 

By  the  way,  there  is  the  reading-room  at  a  watering 
^ace.  How  men  congregate  there  I  Poor  fellowa!  they 
nave  Bttle  else  to  do.  How  they  browse  and  browse  ofn 
morning  papers  at  one  time,  on  evening  papers  at  another ; 
tben  the  weeklies  and  the  locals  come  in  for  a  pleasant 
•efaange.  And  how  many  generatioaa  cf  readers  I  outlived 
iir  my  three  weeks !  Poor  men !  they  looked  so  healthy, 
who  woidd  have  thought  they  would  haive  gone  off  so  soon  ? 
Just  in  pasBiBg  let  me  say,  I  did  not  see  on  the  tables  of 
the  reading-room  a  single  oopy  of  '*our  Journal."  Great 
omissiott  tins,  for  it  was  just  the  paper  that  the  browsers 
would  have  delighted  in^ 

"But  yon  are  saying  nothing  about  rooka^  air."  Wait 
awhile  good  reader ;  many  a  fine  mansion  hats  a  long  ap- 
proach to  it.  But  for  this  visit  I  should  never  have  thought 
^the  rooks,  but  I  missed  them,  I  wanted  them,  and  now  at 
Hilltop  I  see  and  hear  them  once  more.  I  instanced  in  my 
littto  onmmnnioation  of  Hay  last  the  case  of  two  rookeries, 
<me  never  shot  at  yet  yearly  decreasing;  the  other  shot  at 
«ach  year,  and  becoming  ftiller.  Now,  I  cannot  take  an  old 
labourer's  explanation,  "  Lor,  sir,  the  birds  like  it,"  for  I  am 
flure  they  do  not.  I  regret  that  I  have  had  no  word  or  hint 
ctt  the  sulgect  in  this  JoumaL  However,  I  have  privately 
had. on  .explanation  offered  by  a  sportsman  and  a  naturalist. 
IWoold  that  all  sportsmen  were  naturaUats^  for  then  many 
a  poor  innocent  bird  woald  be  spared,  the  windhover  for 
enample.  My  Mend  tells  me  he  is  sure  that  cock  birds 
ase  inore  numerous  than  hens  amongst  most  wild  birds. 
Hieaoe  it  comes  to  pass  that  if  no  rooks  are  shot,  the  cooks 
hamas  tha  hens,  disturb  their  sitting,  and  drive  the  mated 
Iwda  elsewhere.  This,  he  tells  me,  is  tequently  the  case 
irith  partridges.  The  nan  who Jbo  increase  his  birds  allows) 
mmm  to  be  shot  £or  a^seaaon'Or  two,  finds  presently  that  h& 
iMAaa'game  at  all  to  riioot^.tbe  (pairetfing  and> fighting; 


end  in. dispersion  and  death.     I  would  also  add.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  that  tiie  young  cook  rooks  being-  the  i 


eariiest  hatched  according  to  your  esg^theorj,  are  the  ftcat 
to  become  branchers  f  and  every  one Imows  mat  the  bolAtat 
bnndiein  being  oieareet  fion  the  neat  Ml  moat  freqaeotly 
to  the  rook-shooter'a  guB.«— WnosBon.  BaesngB. 


ABOUT  PIGBON8  AH D  AABBTTS. 

On  looking  over  the  oohuma  of  one  ofyour  recent  Numbers, 
I  find  a  valoAble  suggestianfirom  Mr.  Brent,  xeoommending 
fimoiera  of  Poultry^  I^geons,  Babbits,  &c  to  comnmiucato 
tbeiz  saoceases  and  diiuppointments,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  apiarians.  I  for  one  liave  long  wished  to  see  this  plan 
adopted,  as  I  think  it  would  be  a  mutfdl  amiToe  of  ins&no- 
tion  and  amusement  to  a  great  portion  of  your  readers,  and 
be  the  means  of  causing  many  a  deqaonding  fimcier  to  he 
helped  out  of  hiadiffioultiea* 

I  am  a  Pigeon  £anoier  and  have  a  crotchet  that  birds 
breed  better  if  allowed  to  fiy  out;  consequently,  neaxiy  all 
my  breeding,  stock  have  been  allowed  this  privilege  until 
now.  One  morning  last  week  a  pair  of  valuable  Turbxta 
took  a  Sbsusj  to  try  their  powers  of  flight,  and  very  soon  lest 
their  "reckoning."  Thinking  if  th^  could  see  the  other 
Pigeons  they  would  return,  we  went  into  the  cote  to  set 
them  out^  and,  having  gone  in  rather  abruptiy,  a  valnaUe 
Carrier,  cook  took  firight  and  bolted.  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  now  felt  iax  from  comfortable,  but  thinking  that  "  of  a  bad 
bargain  I  must  make  the  best,"  I  set  two  men  to  watcAi 
them  until  night  and  then  try  to  catch  them ;  but  in  1Mb 
they  failed,  and  the  trio  remained  out  all  night.  The  man 
were  on  the  look-out  by  three  o'clock  the  following  morning, 
and  kept  watch  all  day.  During  the  afternoon  tne  Turbits 
discovered. ti^eir  home  and  returned,  and  by  a  piece  of  good 
management  the  men  caught  the  Carrier  at  night.  Of  course, 
I  had  to  pay  them  well  for  their  trouble ;  and  though  it  was 
rather  an  expensive  lesson,  I  consoled  myself  witii  the  re- 
flection that  it  might  have  been  worse.  All  my  birds  now 
see  the  dayli^^  and  smeU  tiiefireshair  through  wire-netting. 

On  loolang  over  my  stock  after  this  escapade,  I  found  a 
Barb  hen  lookii^  very  ilL  I  put  her  "  in  hospital  **  at  once, 
but  she  continued  to  droop  and  soon  died.  I  opened  her 
stomach  and  found  food,  wMdi  I  feel  convinced  had  been 
there  two  or  three  days.  The  skin  and  flesh  from  tiie  legti 
towards  the  tail  looked  quite  green.  On  openin|^  the  ovary 
I  found  an  egg  partially  fbrmed,  evidently  within  a  day  or 
two  of  being  Laid.  Can  any  reader  inform  me  what  was 
the  complaint  and  the  remedy? 

I  am  also  a  Babbit  fimcier,  but  in  this  a  complete  novice. 
I  have  a  lop-eared  doe,  and  I  find  the  hair  is  coming  oiP  her 
nose  and  the  skin  looks  rou§^  and  scaly  like  scurvy.   I  have 
put  fiowers  of  sulphur  on  the  place  affected.    What  is  t&e 
complaint  and  the  remedy  ?  I  have  a  litter  of  young  Babtnts 
about  two  months  old,  t£eir  ears  are  a  tolerable  length  but 
both  ears  fall  on  one  side.    I  should  like  to  be  informed  how- 
to  make  them  fall  properly.    The  parents  are  perfect  lops. 
In  conclusion  I  think  I  may  say  with  Bums— 
«*  Bat,  moaile,  thoa  art  no  thj  laae, 
Jn  profTing  farmgbt  nrnv  be  rain ; 
Tbe  beaUtld  MtaBM  <r  mice  and  ma. 

Gabs  alter  A-stof, 
And  lea'e  as  nought  but  grief  and  pain. 
For  promised  J07.'* 
^J.  I.  D. 


THE  PIGEONS  AT  THE  NEWOASTLE-ON-TTlJa 
EXHIBITION. 

Bmro  an  eihibitor  of  Pigeons  at  Neweaslle^on-Tyne,  I 
went  to  see  the  Show,  and  when  I  anxved  on  Wednesday 
evening  I  found  that  two  pairs  of  my  birds  had  never  been 
taken  out  of  the  baskets.  They  lefl;  Birmingham  on  Monday 
morning,  and  arrived  at  the  Show  between  five  and  six  o'dodb 
on  Monday  evening.  I  complained  to  the  Secretary,  and  we 
looked  in  the  baskets,  and  found  that  the  birds  had  not  been 
taken  out  of  the  basket  and  put  in  the  pecus.  As  soon  as  ho 
saw  them  he  gave  tiie  fibst  prize  to  my  Satinettes. 

I  have  been  to  a  great  many  shows,  but  I  never  sadr  a 
show  where  Pigeons  were  so  badly  judged  as  at  Newoastfe. 
If  I  can  find  out  where  Mr.  T.  W.  Botofaerley*  oTDivUngton^ 
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u  goinff  to  jadge«  if  I  have  entered  my  birds  I  sliall  never 
send  them,  as  I  consider  that  he  does  not  know  Pigeons 
Bni&ciently  to  be  a  judge.— H.  Taxdlxt. 

[This  is  only  one  of  many  strange  details  we  have  heard 
about  the  Pigeons.at  the  Newcastle  Show.] 


TEANSFEBEING  BEES— BEST  ASPECT  FOB 
AN  APIABY. 

I  HAYS  purchased  two  hives  of  bees,  swarms  of  the  first 
week  in  May,  veiy  strong,  and  of  great  weight,  say  40  to 
50  lbs.  each.  I  have  not  brought  them  home  yet,  but  intend 
doing  so  the  first  opportunity  of  getting  them  in  at  night. 
They  are  now  in  common  straw  hives.  I  wish  to  knqw  if 
they  can  be  shifted  into  a  bar-firame  hive,  or  straw  bar-hive, 
without  iDjxay  to  them ;  but  if  too  late,  when  can  I  do  so  ? 
Can  they  be  deprived  ci  any  of  their  hon^  if  they  remain 
where  they  are  ? 

Also,  my  garden  runs  east  to  west,  somewhat  sheltered  all 
round  with  palings,  and  currant  and  other  trees.  Shall  I 
fix  them  to  &ce  the  north  ?  I  should  state  that  my  house 
stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  garden,  so  that  they  would  be 
much  sheltered  from  the  east  wind.— W.  A.  P.,  (kford, 

[Transferring  new  and  heavy  combs  into  frame-hives  is 
fax  too  difficult  an  operation  for  a  beginner.  If  you  can 
get  some  practice  this  autumn  with  condemned  stocks,  so 
as  to  master  the  art  of  driving  bees,,  you  may  be  able  to 
manage  the  transfer  in  the  ^ring.  Full  directions  for  per- 
forming the  operation  were  given  in  No.  75  of  our  new  series. 
Do  not  attempt  to  remove  your  hives  until  the  weather  is 
much  colder  than  at  present. 

We  prefer  a  south  aspect— say  from  south-east  to  south- 
west— ^sheltered  at  the  back,  and  from  the  prevailing  vinds, 
and  free  from  all  obstruction  in  front.] 


BEMOVING  BEES  TO  THE  MOOBS. 

As  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  taking  the  bees  to  the 
heather,  I  would  remind  your  numerous  bee-keeping  readers 
of  the  veiy  great  advantege  to  themselves  and  the  bees 
which  is  derived  from  their  removal  to  the  moors.  I  find 
that  the  hives  which  I  keep  at  home  always  lose  weight 
after  July,  whilst  those  taken  to  the  moors  have  at  least  six 
weeks  honey-harvest. 

I  will  now  give  your  readers  a  few  directions  for  removing 
the  bees.  The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  give  them 
plenty  of  room,  as,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  they  collect 
from  the  heath  a  very  great  store  of  honey;  therefore,  the 
day  before  I  remove  them,  I  place  another  hive  on  the  top  of 
the  stock,  and  if  they  are  in  a  bar-frame-hive  (and  no  bee- 
master  should  use  any  other  description,  as  in  one  season 
the  bees  will  repay  all  expenses  in  the  extra  quantity,  quality, 
and  money  value  of  the  honey)  I  take  all  the  honey  out,  ex- 
cept about  5  lbs.,  which  insures  their  preservation  in  case, 
as  last  year,  it  should  rain  nearly  every  day  they  are  at  the 
moors.  The  brood  of  course  must  not  be  cut  out  of  the 
bar-irames.  Over  the  place  where  the  two  hives  join  I  tie  a 
piece  of  calico  securely  with  two  strings  round  each  hive,  so 
that  the  hives  cannot  separate,  or  any  bees  escape  during 
their  removaL  I  then  raise  the  hive  about  an  mch  upon 
pieces  of  wood,  and  early  next  morning  every  bee  has  gone 
oiF  the  floor-boajxL  I  then  spread  a  piece  of  open  net  or 
leno  upon  a  board,  lift  the  hives  upon  the  net,  and  tie  it 
securely  with  two  strings  round  the  hive ;  and  when  this  has 
been  done,  having  previously  seen  which  way  the  combs  are 
built,  I  turn  the  hives  gently  over  with  the  end  of  the  combs 
at  the  bottom.  With  swarms  very  great  care  must  be  used 
in  this  part  of  the  operation,  as  the  new  combs,  being  as 
brittie  as  glass,  will  bend  and  break  down  with  their  own 
weight,  and  that  of  the  bees  upon  them,  unless  they  are 
tamed  over  with  the  edge  of  the  combs  at  the  bottom.  When 
turned  bottom  upwards  the  combs  all  rest  upon  their  own 
foundation,  and  the  heat  always  ascends  and  so  escapes 
through  the  net,  and  t^e  inside  of  the  hive  is  kept  cool.  The 
honey,  I  find,  will  not  run  out  of  those  cells  that  are  not 
sealed  over  so  as  to  do  the  bees  any  icguzy. 

With  old  hives  the  same  amount  of  cave  is  not  necessary, . 


as  the  bees  varnish  their  combs  with  a  sort  of  glue;  and 
when  they  have  had  brood  in  them  each  pupa  leaves  its 
silken  cocoon  in  the  cell,  which  so  strengthens  the  oombs 
that  in  time  they  become  nearly  as  tough  as  leather,  and 
you  can  knock  them  about  as  you  like,  provided  you  give 
them  plenly  of  air.  The  stock,  after  the  above  precautions 
have  been  taken,  may  be  placed  in  a  wicker  basket,  or  tied 
in  a  cloth.  Swarms  ride  the  best  suspended.  The  same 
amount  of  care  in  turning  them  over  when  you  get  them  to 
the  moors,  and  in  bringing  them  back  must  be  taken. 

These  gratefol  littie  creatures  will  repay  with  usuzioiis 
interest  the  expenses  of  removing  them  from  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  to  such  luxuriant  pastures,  where  many  tons  of 
honey  are  annually  lost  to  the  nation  for  want  of  od- 
lectors. — ^Wx.  Cakk,  Clayton  Bridge  Apiary,  Newton  HeaO^ 
Manchester. 


TIMES  OF  SWABMING. 

"  Philiscus  "  asks  whether  a  swarm  has  ever  been  known 
to  enugrate  without  a  royal  cell  being  sealed,  or  in  proceas 
of  being  sealed.  Allow  me  in  reply  to  express  my  con- 
viction that  swarms  generally  emigrate  before  any  of  the 
royal  cells  are  sealed. 

If  you  remove  the  reig^ning  queen  firom  a  stock  in  order  to 
rear  an  artificial  one,  you  will  find  that  a  royal  cell  is  weU 
formed  on  the  third  day  after  removal,  that  it  is  sealed  on 
the  sixth,  and  that  a  young  queen  emerges  on  the  fourteenth. 
Hence,  allowing  two  days  for  confinement  of  the  yonnp^ 
queens  when  formed  with  a  view  to  natural  swamung,  this 
will  give  for  interval  between  tiie  time  a  royal  cell  is  sealed 
and  the  period  of  the  young  queens'  emergence,  a  space  <^ 
ten,  or  say  eleven  days. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  natural  swarming^? 
Take  the  history  of  a  hive  for  the  following  years : — 

In  1858  the  Interral  between  its  Ant  and  eecond  was  13  daya. 

Inl8M  „  „  1»    „ 

InlSM  „  „  15  „ 

In  1856  „  „  18  „ 

Inl8i7  ,.  „  18  „ 

In  1858  „  „  11  „ 

In  1859  „  .     „  18  „ 

In  I860  „  ,.  15  „ 

The  average  interval  between  first  and  second  casts, 
according  to  my  experience,  is  twelve  days.  Between  first 
and  last  casts  I  have  frequently  witnessed  an  interval  of 
nineteen  days ;  and  in  1861  I  had  a  hive  which  threw  its 
first  and  second  casts  on  June  15th  and  27th,  and  its  third 
and  fourth  casts  on  July  2nd  and  6th,  thus  making  an 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  oasts  of  twenty  days, 
the  longest  interval  I  have  ever  known.  Only  on  two  occa- 
sions, once  this  year,  and  once  in  1854,  have  I  had  second 
casts  in  less  thui  ten  days  after  the  departure  of  the  first 
swarm.  If,  therefore,  it  happens  in  other  localities  as  in 
mine,  that  a  second  swarm  does  not  depart  until  ten  or  four- 
teen days  after  the  first  left,  and  if  young  queens  are  ready 
to  emerge,  and  do  emerge  in  artifioal  cases  on  the  eightlL 
day  after  the  royal  ceUs  are  sealed,  it  foUows  that  swarms  in 
some  instances  may  perhaps  have  left  before  the  royal  eggs 
were  hatched.— B.  S. 


EXISTENCE  OF  A  QUEEN  DOUBTFUL. 
I  SHALL  be  obliged  by  "  A  Dsvonshisb  Bbx-b 
answering  me  the  following : — I  drove  a  swarm  of  bees  oat 
of  an  old  straw  hive  about  a  fortnight  ago,  they  had  not 
swarmed  before  doing  so.  I  cut  the  comb  out  to  examine 
whether  the  queen  had  been  left  behind,  but  did  not  find 
her,  and  supposed  all  was  right.  I  left  the  comb  in  the  old 
hive  for  the  bees  of  the  apiary  to  clear  out.  The  following 
morning  I  went  to  remove  the  comb  and  old  hive,  and  was 
much  annoyed  to  find  a  queen  alive,  but  in  a  weak  state.  I 
had  no  time  to  stop  and  take  pains  to  introduce  her  to  the 
hive,  but  placed  her  inside,  when  she  was  ^ected  imme- 
diately. The  bees  are  working  well,  and  I  notice  that  they 
vibrate  their  wings  opposite  to  the  entrance.  Is  not  this  a 
sign  that  there  is  a  queen  inside  P  I  am  in  hopes  that  the 
queen  I  found  was  a  young  one,  that  came  out  of  the  oell 
after  I  had  driven  them,  but  I  had  not  time  carefhlly  to  ex- 
amine the  oomb,  being  oalled  firom  home.  I  have  a  weak  cast- 
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big  whioh  I  oonld  add  to  thn  swarm  to  make  woe,  if  you 
thmk  I  had  better  do  so.  My  hives  are  the  wooden  octagon 
Mves  of  Ayrshire,  and  not  bar,  so  that  I  suppose  I  had 
better  sprinkle  ihem  well  with  sugar  and  water  before 
adding  the  two  together.  Your  advioe  wiU  greatly  oblige — 
LoosxBox. 

[If  the  bees  continae  to  work  vigoronsly  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  their  possessinff  a  queen.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  should  hare  ceased  active  work,  whilst  other 
hives  remain  busy,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  small  swarm. 
Sprinkline  with  sweetened  water  scented  with  peppermint 
ml  in  this  case  tend  to  prevent  fighting. — ^A  Dbyonshibe 

BXB-KBBPIB.] 

ADDING  QUEENS. 
I ITND  the  only  safe  mode  of  adding  queens  is  by  fumi- 
gation. I  tried  the  plan  by  putting  the  queen  on  the  top, 
and  when  1  let  the  bees  in  they  would  soon  have  killed  her 
had  I  not  taken  her,  away,  so  at  night  I  fumigated  them, 
and  there  was  no  more  fighting,  and  the  next  day  they  came 
off  with  the  queen  as  a  swarm. — ^A.  M. 


BEES  IN  THE  SHOW-TAED  OP  THE  EOYAL 
AGEICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

AT  NEWCASTLB-UPON-TYNE. 

The  foDowing  extract  from  the  Northern  Daily  Esepress 
shows  the  light  in  which  the  unusual  sight  of  an  observa- 
tosy-hive  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  Newcastle  re- 
porter, whose  want  of  knowledge  of  the  sulject  is  evidenced 
by  his  miatrffcking  the  sex  of  the  working  bees : — 

"AMODELPACTORT. 

"Stand  194 — G.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  Eegent  Street,  and 
High  Holbom,  London. — ^We  have  heard  of  model  fiurms  and 
model  lodging-houses  for  the  working  dashes ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Eoyid  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  in 
1864  to  introduce  to  our  notice  a  model  factory,  where  we 
may  see  representatives  of  the  working  classes  busily  en- 
S:aged  in  their  daily  avocations. .  The  stand  which  we  have 
quoted  above  may  afford  fruitful  study  to  such  philanthro- 
pists as  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  make  it  their  benevo- 
lent aim  to  elevate  the  masses ;  and  the  lesson  here  g^ven 
from  actual  life  will  not  be  lost  upon  working  men  themselves. 

"There  are  several  striking  features  worthy  of  notice  in 
the 'model  factory.'  We  can  clearly  perceive  that  it  has 
been  established  on  a  principle  which  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  any  great  concern — ^viz.,  the  principle  of  a  good 
understanding  amongst  the  operatives  themselves,  and 
between  them  and  the  head  of  the  establishment.  What 
strikes  us  in  this  model  factory  is  the  unity  of  action  which 
vsigns  throughout.  There  is  no  jostling  of  rival  interests, 
and  no  misunderstandings  or  cross  purposes.  The  opera- 
tives in  this  establishment  are  so  numerous  that  we  ques- 
tion if  any  one  has  as  yet  been  able  to  count  their  number, 
and  yet  all  seem  to  be  working  in  perfect  harmony,  their 
joint  labour  continually  leading  to  one  beautiful  and  sublime 
result. 

"Another  feature  specially  noticeable  in  the  establishment 
in  question  is  the  principle  of  subordination.  Singular  to 
say,  that  while  the  operatives  are  males  the  foreman  of  this 
model  factory  is  a  female ;  but  that  circumstance  need  not 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  our  &ir  friends  any  more  than  it 
ought  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  sterner  sex,  inasmuch 
as  the  mighty  empire  of  Great  Britain  is  ruled  by  the  gentle 
hand  of  a  female ;  and  moreover  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
otiier,  the  presiding  genius,  amidst  all  her  official  cares  and 
duties,  takes  care  to  preserve  the  modesty  of  her  sex.  She 
never  in  the  slightest  decree  obtrudes  herself  needlessly 
on  pubHc  observation,  and  probably  on  that  very  account 
the  respect  shown  to  her  by  her  subjects  is  the  more  pro- 
found and  devoted. 

"  There  is,  however,  one  particular  in  which  we  would  take 
leave  to  demur  to  the  idea  of  this  factory  being  in  every 
respect  regarded  as  a  '  model.'  We  have  not  been  able  to 
disoover  that  there  is  any  particular  period  of  the  day  in 
whioh  the  operatives  are  allowed  to  take  refreshments.  We 
in  England  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  dinner  hour  i 


somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  sacred  institution.  And  if  the 
Council  of  the  fioyal  Agricultural  Society  mean  to  set  this 
up  as  a  model  institution,  we  are  of  opinion  that  some  ex- 
planation on  this  point  is  desirable.  Indeed,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  that  the  operatives  in  this  establish- 
ment take  any  refreshment  whatever.  If  they  do,  it  must 
be  'on  the  sly,'  vulgarly  speaking. 

"  There  is  one  peculiarity,  however,  which  must  tend  to 
popularise  this  institution,  and  which  has  served  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  on  the  show  ground.  It 
is  the  fashion  in  all  the  great  factories  which  aboxmd  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne,  and  throughout  the  country  generally, 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  exclusiveness  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  perhaps  wisely  so.  As  you  approach  the  door 
you  see  an  intimation  in  legible  character  *  No  admission 
except  on  business.'  This  may  be  very  proper,  but  it  is 
rather  tantalising.  In  the  model  factory,  which  we  are  now 
describing,  all  the  operations  are  open  to  inspection.  Every 
action  is  patent  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  This  has  been 
effected  by  a  skilfiil  contrivance,  and  it  is  this  contrivance, 
in  fact,  which  has  entitled  the  inventor  to  obtain  a  place  in 
the  show  ground  for  his  model  factory,  which  he  describes 
by  the  somewhat  ambiguous  term  of  '  a  new  implement.' 

"But  our  readers  may  wish  to  learn 'what  is  the  staple 
manufacture  of  this  wonderful  workshop.  We  reply — 
'honey.'  The  factory  we  speak  of  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  bee-hive ;  or,  to  quote  from  the  catalogue,  '  aunicomb 
observatory  bee-hive/  with  living  Italian  alpine  bees  at  fhll 
work ;  invented  by  T.  W.  Woodbury.  Esq.,  of  Exeter ;  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors.  As  implied  by 
its  name,  this  hive  has  one  comb,  so  that  both  sides  are  folly 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  day,  thus  allowing  of  an  easy 
inspection  of  the  queen  bee,  surrounded  by  her  retinue. 
Price  ^10  10s." 


BEES  IN  SUEEEY. 


I CO1CMSN0SD  bee-keeping  in  May,  1863,  with  a  fine  swarm. 
I  let  them  have  tiie  whole  of  their  labours  of  last  summer 
to  themselves,  knowing  that  if  I  took  the  honey  from  them 
I  might  also  take  eggs  or  brood.  The  result  has  been,  that 
when  your  correspondent  was  describing  the  danger  of 
foul  brood,  my  stock  was  hatching-out  quantities  of  young. 
On  the  12th  of  last  May  I  opened  one  of  my  side  boxes 
(collateral-boxes),  and  on  the  26th  of  July  I  took  off  that 
box  and  found  it  contained  25^  lbs.  of  honey  and  comb.  On 
the  18th  of  June  I  let  the  bees  into  the  other  side  box,  and 
that  is  half  fuU  of  honey  at  the  present  time,  besides  the 
middle  box  or  pavilion  of  Nature,  which  has  aU  the  honey- 
cells  sealed,  and  with  the  contents  of  which  I  never  interfere, 
so  that  they  have  plenty  of  food  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter.  At  the  end  of  the  season  I  purpose  taking  off  the 
second  box,  so  that  I  shall  most  likely  obtain  from  that  stock 
alone  between  40  and  50  lbs.  of  honey.  Whatever  it  is  I  will 
inform  you. — ^T.  S. 

F.S. — ^Do  you  think  I  shall  weaken  or  impoverish  my 
stock  by  taking  the  second  box  off?  ' 

[If  the  stock-box  be  well  filled,  and  the  side  box  free 'from 
brood,  you  will  not  injure  the  stock  by  removing  the  latter.] 


SUBSTITUTING  BOXES  FOE  STEAW  HIVES. 

I  HAVE  two  common  straw  hives,  the  one  containing  a 
last-year's  swarm,  and  the  other  an  early  one  (2nd  May),  of 
this  year ;  and  under  each  a  plain  wooden  box  of  my  own 
rough  make,  both  well  filled  with  comb  and  bees.  The  end 
of  one  of  these  boxes  is  glazed,  so  that  I  can  see  that  my 
labourers  are  rapidly  filling  it  with  their  g^athered  sweets ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
other,  as  they  are  a  very  strong  stock,  and  work  well. 

I  desire  to  remove  the  straw  hives,  keeping  the  boxes  as 
stock-hives,  on  which  to  place  supers  (of  glass)  next  season* 
Being  a  novice,  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  time  to  per- 
form this  operation.  I  presume  early  in  September  would 
be  a  suitable  season,  but  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your 
advice  on  the  subject.  Probably  if  the  severance  were 
effected  now,  I  should  get  two  stocks  for  one;  but  I  am 
indifferent  as  to  that,  as  I  would  rather  have  the  stocks  in 
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tk0<bQKfl8  4M  itEOBg  M  pofluUe,  than  weaken  them  hy  dxwi- 

[Efldjrin  Sept— tar  is  amtycood  tuna  for  the  opetatian, 
wlndi  win  be  wtpffwiftii  if  the  beee  hftre  been  able  to  £11 
the  MTee  with  honey  end  have  tnuufaEred  the  seat  of 
breeding  to  the  wooden  boses.  Ton  oonld  sosrcely  have 
iMltiplied  yonr  stoeks  in  this  maniMar  by  dividing  them 
enrliar  in  Hie  seaacML] 


EXTRAOEDINAET  UGXTBIAN  SWARMS. 
Os  the  7tii  of  Jane  the  first  swarm  oame  cfS,  on  the  11th 
I  heard  piping,  and  on  the  16th  a  seoond  swarm  oame  off. 
Ob  the  81st  a  qoeen  oame  off,  and  was  secored,  and  made  a 
swarm  of;  on  the  2and  the  third  swarm  came ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  Joly  I  got  a  maiden  swarm;  on  the  8th  a  seoond 
wwiden  swarm;  and  on  the  16th  a  third  mwidfln  swarm, 
besides  whioh  the  old  hive  threw  me  oat  thirteen  dead 
qoeens,  and  the  first  swarm  has  thrown  me  out  nine  dead 
qneenSf  besides  the  three  swarms. — A^  M. 


BEES  DYING  PEOM  CONFINEMENT. 

Last  season  I  bought  a  cspital  swarm  of  bees,  honsed 
them  in  one  of  Natt's  boxes,  and  everything  went  on  well 
nntil  they  had  filled  a  bell-glass  with  honey,  and  gave  indi- 
cations of  throwing  off  a  second  swarm  ("  oast,"  I  suppose). 
I  than  added  a  aic^  box,  and  the  bees  directly  began  to  kill 
eadh  other.  After  losing  some  200  bees  I  removed  the  box, 
ajMl  all  went  on  right  as  before. 

This  year  I  took  a  large  bell-glass  of  honey  early  in  Jane 
from  the  same  hive  (by  the  way,  why  was  there  a  brood- 
oomb  in  the  bell-glass?),  and  added  the  eame  side  box  as 
before,  partly  filled  with  oomb,  and  th^  make  no  progress. 
They  have  jost  began  to  kill  each  other  again ;  and,  stmnge 
to  say,  they  amase  themaelvee  by  dragging  dead  bees  from 
Hie  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  then  daopping  tham 
again.  The  dead  bees  are  mostly  smallerthan  the  living  ones. 

What  am  I  to  do  P    I  want  to  keep  bees  as  an  omamont 
they  are  inside  a  garden-hoaae--bat  I  have  neither  ability 
Bor  courage  to  searoh  for  the  qaeen,  or  drive,  or  artificial 
Bwarm,  or  any  other  scientific  method,  of  which  I  read  such 
inteEestiQg  aooounts  in  yonr  JoomaL-^NooDLB. 

[Tour  bees  do  not  kiU  eadh  other,  bat  die  firom  being 
nnable  to  find  their  way  oat  of  the  box.  A  small  entrance 
in  the  side  box  will  stop  the  misehief,  by  providing  a  ready 
means  of  exit.  Bo,  also,  with  regard  to  their  "amosing 
themselves"  by  dragging  dead  bees  to  the  top  of  the  hive, 
and  then  dropping  them;  this  is  really  an  unavailing  attempt 
to  dear  the  hive  of  dead  bodies,  and  will  cease  as  soon  as  a 
direct  means  of  exit  is  afforded  them.  The  presence  of  brood 
in  a  super  is  by  no  means  onosaaL] 


WHAT  IS  THE  DUEATION  OF  LIFE  IN  THE 
WOBEEE  BEEP 

Fbox  certain  hints  thrown  out  by  some  apiarian  writers, 
I  infer  they  have  an  impression  that  an  abundance  of  youth- 
ful element  in  stock-hives  in  aatunm  is  abadlately  requisite 
to  their  saccess  in  spring.  Will  Mr.  Woodbury  oblige  me 
and  other  readers  of  ThsJoubnai<  ot  HonricuiTirBB,  with 
some  information  regarding  the  average  length  of  the  na- 
tural life  of  the  worker  bee?  If  a  swarm  weie  lodged  in  its 
habitation  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  what  time  might  it  be  ex- 
pected to  perish,  supposing  that  at  the  end  of  every  twenty 
dSijrs,  daring  the  summer  and  automn,  the  brood-oombs  were 
entirely  removed  P— B.  B. 

[1  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  in  reply  to  my 
esteemed  correspondent,  the  opinion  of  that  great  m^gtw  in 
bee  science,  Bsienon,  on  this  point.  He  says  the  duration 
of  life  in  the  worker  bee  vanes  with  circiuastances.  "Of 
the  bees  prodooed  in  May  or  June,  few  live  longer  than  two 
snonths,  if  owine  to  fiivoarable  weather  they  can  be  con- 
tinually busy.  If  to  ever  so  strong  a  stock  of  black  bees  an 
Italian  queen  be  given,  either  in  spring  or  summer,  there 
win  after  six  weeks  be  but  few,  and  in  two  months  probably 


not  any  Mask  liiiiH  i  ftiniiiiiiii^.  BstitalsaanlDSBac 
how  far  bees  fiy,  and  mm  what  th^  postore* 
gatherixur  from  the  oem-n>wer  for  example,  they  appear  to 
grow  old  very  soon,  aa  tiie  sharp  leaves  of  this  flower,  as 
well  as  the  dose-growing  eem,  seemto  waar  oat  thair  aiuga 
Tory  rapidly.  Th^  appear  to  preserve  them  much  better 
when  pasturxng  upon  buckwheat  blossom,  partly  becanae 
the  flight,  althoogh  atsong,  laata  but  a  few  houm  in  the 
day,  pait^  beccose  they  can  oonvenaeatly  hover  aboat  the 
blossom  without  their  wings  coming  in  oontact  with  it. 
Bees,  however,  piesm^e  themselves  best,  and  scarcely  seam 
to  age  at  all  when  in  a  state  of  rest.  Those,  therefore* 
hatched  in  September  look  as  juvenile  and  strong  in  Feb- 
msry  and  March  as  if  they  had  left  their  cells  only  a  few 
days  before.  Also,  if  they  pass  their  time  in  summer  in  a 
similar  state  of  rest,  as  is  the  case  in  stocks  without  a  queen, 
or  inactive  from  other  canses,  th^  may,  perhaps,  bring 
their  sge  up  to  a  year,  or  eiven  beyond  it.  That  the  worker 
bee,  even  if  it  escapee  every  danger,  should  reach  the  age^  of 
the  i^een,  and  live  aeveral  years,  as  believed  by  the  Baron 
Von  Ehrenfels,  is  Tezy  unlikely.  If  he  had  known  the  Italian 
bee,  and  had  experimented  with  it,  he  would  scarcely  have 
asserted  this." 

My  own  experience,  also,  leads  me  to  believe  the  worker 
bee  to  be  a  short-lived  creature,  whose  existence  frequently 
terminates  in  a  few  weeks,  and  is  seldom  prolonged  beyond 
six  or  seven  months. — ^A  DmvoiiBHiBn  Bn-Ksspxa. 


FL0WEE8  FOE  BEES. 


At  the  commencement  of  this  season  I  proeored  seeds  of 
borage,  poppy,  &c.,  and  have  notieed  that  even  these,  and 
a  large  variety  of  other  flowers,  hove  been  oomparatiTely 
forsaken,  from  the  bees  prefinsing  what  my  man  calls  the 
"  French  Willow"  [EpiloUum  angustifcdium.  Narrow-leaved 
Willow  Herb],  amongst  which  they  really  seem  to  luxuriate; 
and,  from  their  Kvelmess  and  buzzing  joyfulness,  satisfy  me 
that,  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  gard&n,  it  is  the  one  most 
palateable.  It  is,  besides,  a  pretty  object  at  a  distance; 
and,  what  makes  it  much  more  acoeptable,  it  requires  no 
care  in  its  cultivation.  I  am  only  afraid,  if  needed,  it  wonld 
be  difficult  to  eradicate,  aJ  the  damp  which  we  thought 
cleared  is  again  as  prolific  as  before,  afthough,  out  of  three 
yards  square,  we  planted  a  strip  at  least  a  hundred  yards 
in  lengtL— W.  G. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

SxAjTH  PouLTBT  Bhow.— I  find  prixM  Stated  to  be  glren  ti  ezMbltort, 
quite  different  from  what  Ls  pat  down  in  the  catalog>tte.  I  ftnl  leveral  peM 
exhIMted  did  Mt  belong  Co  ttae  partlee  named  In  the  catnkigne,  yet  rtiU 
ttttxmg  prisee— not  eecordimr  to  tbe  nileik  whieh  «re  very  iCringeiu.— 

CoVlfTKT  SuBaCUBIR  AKD  EZBIBITOB. 

Wild  Fowl  (/.  (?.  JF.).— The  food  of  my  wtld  fowl  eonsietn  of  WMto 
bread,  the  crambs  from  the  table,  and  of  oom  of  any  deeert^on  ezdeirt 
oate.  They  are  fed  on  tballow  eaoora,  beoanae  if  the  food  be  thrown  into 
deep  water  much  that  ainka  la  loet.  I  bare  alwava  had  mine  from  Bally,  in 
Mount  iitreet.  Any  one  ia  a  Jodge  of  their  condition  ao  far  as  plvmage  ia 
eoneemed,  and  all  there  la  to  gnard  agalnrt  i^  their  drowning  fram  drynea 
of  plumage,  and  their  being  inanffleleatty  pinleaed.  Tbe  wing  ahonld  be  cat 
off  to  the  spar.— 'B. 

Fonrra  of  Cochins  ((7.).~A  ftill  answer  to  all  yonr  qveriea  wonld  talcs 
np  too  mueh  apace.  In  all  Cochina  the  head  ahonld  be  small  and  InteUlgnat; 
the  eoab  amaU,  perlbotly  atnlght,  and  with  nnmeroos  aerrationa  t  the 
laat  Joint  of  the  wing  oUpned  np,  the  lege  well  feathered,  the  flufT  large 
and  aoft,  the  taU  amaU.  If  the  tail  be  higher  than  the  head,  ao  much  the 
better.  Blaek  feathera  in  tbe  tall  do  not  disqualify.  AU  ether  diatinetioM 
antheeaof  eolonronly.    AU  mUtnrai  «ie  edatakea. 

DoaniHQ  Cook  WMassise  (^piMs).^The  DorUageoek  la  anlTering  from 
eold  or  incipient  roup.  In  either  case  the  treatment  would  be  the  same. 
Qire  oastor  oU  freely,  a  tabiespooofal  at  a  doee,  and  erery  other  day.  Twins 
sr  three  ttasea  per  day  for  a  wssk,  feed  en  stale  bread  ateeped  Inetroag  ale. 
Keep  him  ia  a  dry  plaee.«nd  let  him  haTS  aon  if  pooilble. 

Spanish  Chickxn  Comss  {CouHtty  Pewto-v-fteetper).  — Aa  a  m)e,  we 
do  not  ohooae  the  largest  oombe  in  Spanish  Aickens,  they  are  apt  to  fall 


ever,  whk»h  ie  a  fatal  (bolt.  We  abouM  prefer  the  email  onea,  If  the  birds 
are  aa  good  in  erery  other  nspeel.  At  the  eame  time  we  wonld  not  UghUy 
diaeard  thejarge  if  they  were  perfectly  atraight  and  nprigbt. 


Cochin  Hhv  DnaaaSD  (S.  j£).— We  are  afraid  the  ben  Ie  a  bad  case, 
wehafs  seen  many  aaeh,  andhaTS  aertr  sveeeedsd  In  suing  them.  The 
thigh  and  leg  generally  wither. 

Muu  OP  Bnn  (Fio  Jf<mo).^Vnm  the  sketch  of  the  bird  whieh  yon 
have  aen^  na,  there  la  no  donbt  about  to  befaig  the  Pope  Oroebeak,  wUeh  is 
aspeeleeof  theOardinal^bntnot  the  erssted  one. 

LitfSBUH  Eva  (Anrray).— Write  to  T.  Weodbary»  Biq.^  Mount  Rad&rd, 
Exeter.  Beee  will  not  Ini  ure  ponltiy,  but  if  too  neer  neighbours  the  latter 
will  do  miaohief  by  picking  np  tired  bees,  whieh  frequently  drop  and  rest 
en  the  grennd  aear  their  meea.  ^        ^       r 

>WonK  AMOT  PasMm  {£.  JST.  ]r.)^We  knownf  no  each  pnblieatien. 

-AsTSRTisxMDiT  (C^sioj.— We  cannot  glfe  any  .opinion  on  the  svbjeot. 


Avgut  8;  IIM.  ] 
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SEVElf  YKAas-  HISTOEI  OF  A.LITItB.IiA-llOT. 

|.  BISUTG  y  oong  baadrister,  aTeig^ 
cleyer  ieUow»  received,,  one 
mozning^  a  lettei:  firom  aArold 
college  fiieiul,  wlio  Iiad.  le? 
Qaii%  b#eome  rector  of  a 
coiiiftirY  parish*  Tha  okrgj- 
aiaii^  alter  infanpiag  liia  qua»* 
dam  crony  thai,  bia  aoft»  tike 
hauiiiUu'a  godaon^  '^Redr  ana 
yaar,  was  galiting  am  aioeij, 
and  now  trotted  aibaBt  *'  quite"  etDreag 
on  his  fbet,"  to  nse  his  Tnwmna'a'de*' 
scriptSVe  phraaeolo^,  proceeded  to- narrate  thai'  fintdlng 
mamed  honsekeeijing  somewhat  expensive^  he  had  de- 
texmined  upon  taking  pnpils.  Then  came  tiie  questions, 
Would  his  London  mend,  who,  ha  Icnew,  saw  a  great 
znan;  people  in  his  actire  career,  gire.  him  any  help 
shonld lie  oe  ableP  Might  h»  also  refer  hesitating  ];)axejita 
to  his  harristership  as  a  referee  as  to  his  capacity;  for 
teaohiag,  &a  P  Tne  bandster  smUad  at.  the  idea.of  hk 
Yevj  gpod^empereii  but  at.  ooliega  mther  nes^raadiag 
friwd  baowniny  a  tmtor,  fior  ia  tx»&  h«  had  been*  ai 
tronbla  ta  hxa  tutors ;  tboisgk  perhaps  th^iLondQa  jaan^ 
being  himaaif  yary  wall  raiui,  aomewhait.  anderoatad  hia 
friend's  knowledsa.  The  two  met  iirtharatreet  a  fenr da^a 
subaeqaaBdy,  and  after  such  a  greeting  aa  only  friends  in 
TOOth  gtre  to  ea^  otherw^n  they  meet  in  after  fif<ft,  the 
banister  said,  **  By  the  way,  about  your  letter.  Well,  my 
^ood  fellow,  of  course  I  shall  be  delighted  to  say  a  word 
in  your  fkvour,  and  do  all  I  can  for  you«  pray  command 
me  ;  but  I  te!i  you  what,  Tom,"  dropping' his  Toice,  and 
with  a  sly  leok«  "  what  can  you  teaoh  r  "  BLush  1 "  replied 
the  clergyman* ''  at.any  raze  I  shall  know  more  than  the 
bova/*    "  WeU,  true;  I  forgot  that,  certainly;  sa  you. 

If  eWk  in  oeemyying  a  little  space  in  liiia  flower  dapacth 
mast  of  this  JioajsMl^  I  wiah  to  say  I  wnite  int  a  nery 
modaab  spirit :  I  aaa  but  an.  amateioc;  wiib'  a  hearir,  for 
floirersand  an  eye  for  the  beanttftd,  '^stiM  £  loiaw  mora 
than  tha  boy«>"  and  by  the  beya  I  meantheyanag  raadars 
of 'this  paper,  or  the  y<Mmg  in  gardening  eaperiettce  Mie^ 
ri^Jr.  if  ew  for  tlfceae  I  espeoiaify  writa  t»-day,  and  fbr- 
those  who  hare  but.  a  amall  garden. 

Seven  years  ago  a  family  took  possession-  of*  a  prettxly- 
situated  house  in  the  country.  It  was  their  own ;  not  the 
Queen  and  the  P&rliament  combined  could  deprive  tikiem 
of  it.  Sense  of  ownership  always  brings  pleasuce.;  a  tenant, 
may  be  turned  out»  but  nob  the  real  owner :  bence.we 


Wben  the  house  had  been?  put  in  otder,  then  tiliere^waiii- 
^the  garden  to  think  about.  That  denominated  the  kitchen 
'garden  seemed  to  crave  no  alteration ;  but  there  was  the* 
utlftb'lliwn  on  tha  aoutL  side  of  the  house—it  measuxadb' 
"only  75  feet  in  length,  by  56  wide— that  awst  be  altered  ; 
but  hew  to  alter  aright  was  a  puzale.  Lot  us  paint  tlie- 
lit^  spet  in  woikIsi  There  was-  the  three-foot  bordase. 
undiBKi  tike  windows-* wellf  that  would  do,;  then  the  gramL 
paJtJ8«alang  thati  terraice-like  and  sunny^^at  would  da^ 
thanitbe  lava*  suAoiaBthr  sloping  to  interfere  somowlMiii, 
wiUb  a,  bani84n-the-pooifiet  stroU  down,  converting  tjbr 
siaaUk  alaiost  into  a  j<^.  On*  tha  east  side  of  the  lavn^ 
waa>  a  gaod  border^  scimitar^shaped ;  at  the  boiten,  bft^ 
ttaaan.  t&e  edge  of  the  gntfsa  and  a  well-grown  Lauvai 
hed|9»y  waa  a  nanow  straight  b1»— just  the  thing  ifti^^ 
staMank  Roses,  as  the  roots  would  be  kept  cool  by  th»* 
shad^  and  the  subsoil  was  a  rather  stiff  san^  elay.  Otoi 
the  wafl<i  side  a.  dense  Laurel  hedsre  severed  the  gardem 
Dram  title  village  lane ;  and  in  the  hedge  a  noble  Max,  fit 
ornament  f6r  any  park,  but  f)ir  too  large  to  be  near  a. 
gatdsn.  Added  to  the  mischief  of  so  large  a  tree  (yet;^ 
who  Wjonld  be  such  a  Gioth  as  to  cut  it  down  ?),  the  laiUK 
Ttm.  oblAi^pely  by>  and  threw  the  lawn  **  all  of  a  squini^'^ 
aa  the  country  people  say,  making  it  awkward  to  lay  ^"^ 
tandlaivkwacd  to  ^ant»  as  some  beds  would  not  came  tni» 
tO'tl[»«9».  ^A  i^  ^  ^^^  owner  found  eighiteen  bed%. 
;chiai3r'  on  the.  top  and  the  aide  a^iray  from  the  'Ekm^ 
Lilti»  of  design  was  apparent ;  the  beds  might  almoat 
haf»*  belonged  to  a  school  of  eighteen  pupfls,  each-  beA' 
^bens  ^  ehild's  garden,  cut  out  acoerdiag  to  his  faneif,, 
irrespeetive  of  its  bearing  upon  the* oilter  beds,  or  of  th*^- 
^genesal  effect. 

Tftese  were  days  prior  to  " TCing  Croquet;"  so  thai 

^oor  little  lawn  was  smaUpozed  vcrv  thickly  on  three 

'^parts  of  its  surface  with  little  ugfv  beds.    The  firsft> 

L  summer  was  very  dry,  and  the  beds  became  little  dust*-- 

iholes*    (N.B.— They  were  not  dug  out  to  any  depth,  amd 

tiiA  apil  of  the  l«vn  was  made  up  of  the  rubbish  le& 

^ whan. the  house  was  finished :  henoe  it  was  a  concrete  olT 

ibita  of  brick  and  limestone).     The  fizst  summer,  i^btm 

fwaa  nergr  unsatiafaetoey.    Long  before  Idie  second  cama 

ttflie  owner  reduced  the  beds  to  twelve.    This  proved,  a^. 

rvery  wet  summer,  so  the  little  beds  were  often  littiis- 

ponds,  and  the  flowers  bloomed  badly.    In  the  thirds 

summer  llie  beds  were  redueed  to  nine,  in  the  fourth  t» 

^aeyeA)  in  t^e  filth  to  five,  and  so  they  remained  for  thv 

'  sixth:^    Now,  upon  each  reduction  there  was  this  advan^ 

tece.  gained — ine  beds  being,  larger,  they  were  less  of ' 

.  eiwer  dust-heaps  or  ponds ;   but  there  were  these  twa 

.fimlta— when  you  reduce  your  flower  gardexi^  by  gre- 

I  serving  some,  beds  and  blottiagrout  others,  it  is  diffiZiiit^ 


OW1M8V  ef  a  heuse*.  or  one  who  lents  upea  a^vesy  long 
leaee,  that  doaa  nmalL  to  imyvove  the  plaaa»  and  to  maLa 
it.  twice  his  own  W  aliera^ons  aeooBdia|p  ti^hia  faacy» 

Well,  the  grandtmamng^  day  oame,  am  thftiftuoDitytoak 

poaaeaaion ;  die  aittWran^  in  gLee»  ran  fromiroom  to  roam, 

and  the  little  ones  lest  themaelvee  in  the  new  bouse, 

bolting  aa  often  into  a  wvtmg  room  aa  1ihe>  right  one. 

No.  178.— V(»b.  Vlln  Rb^  Bang. 


uaually  see,  sava^  wiih  tha  improvident,  that  it  is,  the  ,  to  malka  any  phu  pleasing  to  £ae  eye ;  and  with  thispa»>- 


}ti(mlar  lawn,  running  away  to  the  night "  ail  of  a  squint»." 
mo> plan  would  please^some  bed,  at  some  point  of  sif^sl^. 
eaaae  wrong  to  the  eye. 

S«fete  eontintte  the  stoty«    Last  spring  every  bed  was^ 

hdd  down  in  grass*,  and  an  oval  one,  2S  &et  m  len<:^ 

waaxnt  in  the  centre ;  it  was  made  3  fl^et  deep,  and  fiUacI* 

with  gaod  soil.    That  bed  I  saw  the  other  day  ;  it  ^ 

No.  888.— Vol.  XXXII.,  Ou>  Ssxue. 
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•Unted  apon  the  osnal  system,  with  an  edge  of  CerMtiitm 
tomentostuD,  next  Lobelia,  then  Tom  Thumb  Qeraninm, 
then  yellow  Caloeolaiias,  with  the  middle  space  filled  with 
white,  whitish,  pinkish,  and  pink  Qeraninms,  while  qnite  in 
the  centre  line  were  dazk  porple  dwacf  Dahlias*  witii  SalTias 
hetween.  The  bed  looked  nobly;  the  little  lawn  was  no 
fiiiliire  now;  while  below  the  bed,  on  the  ilatter  part  of  the 
fraes,  "Eine  Croquet"  was  reigning,  and  a  gvonp  of  hanpy 
children,  litue  queens  of  their  sereral  homes,  were  staoabig 
maUet  in  hand.  • 

Now,  what  are  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  by  the  seren  years 
histonr  of  this  little  lawn  ?  First,  that  in  a  retentiFe  soil 
little  beds  do  not  answer;  while,  on  the  contrary,  laroe  beds 
containing  more  soil,  the  flowers  in  them  bloom  better.  It 
also  says  how  foolish  for  little  people  to  apejereat  people ;  a 
simple  plan  is  best  for  a  small  garden.  fiiBaders,  despise 
wot,  then,  my  little  history.— WiLTsanui  BxcTon. 


VISITS  TO  GARDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PEIVATE. 

MB.  BBWLBT'S,  BOOKTILLl,  DVBLUT. 

Whsk,  in  mentioning  my  departure  to  the  scenes  of  my 
earlier  diqs,  I  said  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  realise  the 
feelings  of  tiioee  days  amidst  eren  the  places  in  which  they 
were  experienced,  I  did  not  sufficiently  calculate  on  the 
strength  of  the  impressions.  I  little  thought  how  even  the 
lapse  of  well  nigh  thirty  years  could  do  but  little  to  eftMse 
them,  and  how  erery  nook  and  comer  came  to  be  as  well 
remembered  spots;  for  I  could  trace  n^*  way  in  paths  which 
I  had  not  visited  since  thoae  days;  and  the  ftces  of  those  on 
whom  many  years  had  left  their  sure  and  certain  marks 
came  back  to  me  with  all  the  freshness  of  those  dam  and 
one  seemed  for  a  little  to  be  thrown  back  in  one's  histooty, 
and  all  that  occurred  since  then  to  be  but  an  "aizy  and 
unsubstantial  dream."  I  do  not  know  whether  it  ihUs  to 
the  lot  of  many  to  have  such  an  experience  of  life — ^to  be 
separated  for  so  many  years  from  the  scenes  of  one's  youth, 
and  then  to  visit  them  in  middle  life ;  but  I  know  of  nothing 
that  ever  preached  to  me  a  more  solemn  sermon  as  to  the 
lapse  of  one's  own  days  and  the  dreamlike  character  of 
human  life. 

However,  my  work  here  is  not  to  sermonise,  but  to  give 
some  information  on  subrjeots  connected  with  our  common 
pursuit.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  few  things  connected 
with  what  I  called  gardening  under  difficulties,  but  I  would 
not  have  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  is  all  that  I  had  seen. 
I  must,  however,  mention  that  horticulture  did  not  form 
the  special  object  of  my  journey,  and  indeed  so  little  entered 
into  it,  that  although  I  passed  through  the  towns  near 
which  two  of  my  correspondents  lived  in  the  far  north,  yet 
I  was  unable  to  visit  them,  although,  as  my  driver  saicC  one 
''had  the  purtiest  place  in  all  the  county."  One  show 
place,  however,  I  did  see;  and  although  Mr.  Fish  has  so 
ably  and  graphically  described  it»  yet  I  may  be  excused, 
pentaps,  saying  a  few  words,  for  in  such  a  place  and  under 
aadb.  management  as  Mr.  Bewley's  two  years  make  a  vast 
deal  of  difference.  So  much  energy  is  shown,  money  is  so 
liberally  spent,  and  the  science  of  gardening  so  weU  under- 
stood, that  it  is  remarkable  what  progress  a  little  time 
makes. 

Mr.  Bewley  enjoys  unusual  facilities  for  obtaining  plants, 
and  hence  large  masses  are  to  be  found  in  his  collection 
which  would  not  be  readily  found  elsewhere.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  a  long  enumeration  of  the  various  productions^  I 
may,  perhaps,  best  serve  the  interests  of  horticulture  if  I 
dwell  upon  some  few  points  of  unusual  character  which  were 
pointed  out  to  me  by  the  accomplished  owner  of  Bockville. 
Amongst  these  was  one  which  was  perfectly  novel  to  me, 
but  which  may  not  be  so  to  some  of  the  readers  of  Thi 
JonvAXj  or  HoBTiOTTLTTratx — ^I  mean  the  system  of  double- 
roofing  adopted  by  Mr.  Bewley  (Mr.  Fiah  described  it  two 
years  ago,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much 
attention) ;  and  to  which,  indeed,  may  be  added  in  his  con- 
servatory and  Orchid-house  double  sides  also.  That,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  of  novelty  cconected  with  it  I  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Veitch  had  sent  over  one  of 
their  employ^ea  to  obtain  correct  information,  in  order 
that  they  might  erect  a  house  180  feet  long  on  this  system. 
We  are  all  aware  how  difficult  a  thing  ventilation  and  equable 


temperatoxe  are  in  houses,  how  plants  alternate  between  a 
dripping  atmosphere  and  a  dry  torrid-zone  sovt  of  state, 
ana  how  mnch  time,  labour,  and  money  are  consumed  in 
heatinff  houses.    Now,  it  struck  Mr.  Bewley  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  might  be  obviated  by  adopting  the  mtem  to 
iHiioh  I  allude-— that  if  he  could  get  some  4  or  6  inofaes  of 
air  between  the  two  layers  of  glass,  it  would  be  like  Paddy's 
firiexe  coatk  equally  good  for  keeping  out  cold  sad  heat,  sad 
that,  however  expensive  in  the  nrst  instance,  it  would  ulti- 
matelv  repay  him  l^  the  diminished  cost  of  fbsl  and  labour, 
and  this  result  he  has  fliUy  acconipUshed.    I  am  not  quite 
oertain  as  to  my  figures,  although  I  took  them  down  at  the 
time;  but  I  may  safely  say  that  if  any  Ihrther  intemation 
is  required  Mr.  Bewley  would  be  most  happy  to  supi^y 
through  your  columns  any  that  might  be  needed.    Thus» 
he  has  found  in  his  Fern-house,  which  contains  exotic  species 
of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  tenderness,  that  he  can 
dispense  with  the  consumption  of  coke  altogether  between 
Mmt  and  September,  and  that  the  amount  used  from  Oetober 
to  April  was  one-third  less  than  under  the  old  plan.    In  his 
Orchid-house  he  had  been  erooeed  to  a  very  severe  trial  of 
the  plan;  for,  durinff  the  hard  frost  ef  January  in  the  present 
year,  he  had  the  unfortunate  news  brought  to  him  uiat  his 
pipes  were  out  of  order.    A  man  was  sent  fi>r  at  once,  but 
some  joints  had  to  be  fitted  which,  he  was  assured,  would  be 
ready  belbre  night.     However,  when  night  came,  it  was 
found  they  were  not  the  sise,  and  he  had  nothine  fbr  it  bnt 
to  brave  the  frost*    We  know  what  that  would  mean  in 
ordinary  droumstanoes,  with  the  thermometer  below  freea- 
ing  at  sunset*  and  no  fire  (oool-house  treatment!)— aU 
would  have  perished,  or  been  so  iigured  as  to  be  good  for 
nothing.    What,  then,  was  Mr.  Bewley's  surprise  and  plea- 
sure to  find  that,  owing  to  his  double-roofing,  the  thermo- 
meter had  only  fiedlen  ih>m  51^  to  48^,  and  as  he  was 
compelled  to  wait  another  twenty-four  hours,  that  in  that 
time  it  had  only  fallen  another  8*.    He  was  amply  repaid 
by  this  one  event  for  all  the  money  he  had  expended  in  the 
double-roofing.    Then,  again,  he  is  never  sulgect  to  a  dry 
atmosphere.    When  he  enters  the  house  of  a  morning  the 
whole  upper  and  under  sur&ces  of  the  plants  are  covered 
with  dew;  and  some  of  the  creeping  plants  had  firmly 
rooted  themselves  against  the  glass.    In  the  fernery  the 
diilierenoe  of  temi>eratare  between  the  bottom  and  top  of 
the  house  waa  16^;  and  nothing  could  be  more  beaa&ftil 
than  the  appearance  of  this  house.    I  should  add  that,  in 
the  glasing  of  his  house  he  uses  what  is  called  greasy  put^ 
— that  is,  ordinary  putty  with  the  addition  of  a  Uttle  grease. 
This  never  thoroughly  hardens,  and  consequently  prevents 
the  glass  breaking,  by  allowing  for  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction occasioned  by  changes  of  temperature. 

The  fernery  is  adjacent  to  the  orchard-house,  which  latter, 
a  fine  structure,  I  was  unhappUy  unable  to  judge  of,  as, 
owing  to  some  circumstance,  the  trees  were  not  beariiur 
well,  and  tiie  mildew  had  largely  attacked  the  Tines,  i 
found,  however,  that  it  received  at  certain  seasons  some 
heat,  and,  consequently,  was  not  the  kind  of  orchard-house 
that  I  was  most  anxious  to  see.  but  rather  a  fruit-house,  as 
indeed  Vx,  Fish  called  it ;  but  Mr.  Bewley  assured  me  that 
last  year  he  had  had  some  very  fine  fiuit»  and  abundant^ 
produoed.  The  fernery  is  indeed  a  noble  sight,  and  as  the 
result  of  but  two  years  growth  something  remarkable.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  arrangement  and  tlM  vigour  of  the  plants  which  it  con- 
tains. The  gothio  i^pearance  of  the  struoture  suggests  the 
idea  of  some  ruined  diuroh  into  which  has  been  carried  all 
the  choicest  varieties  of  this  beautiful  tribe.  Here  were  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  magnificent  specimens  of  tree  Ferns, 
Ovatheas,  Dicksonias,  and  Jjsophilas.  Along  the  sides  masses 
of  rocks  are  arranged  of  very  varied  hues — ^red  granite,  con- 
glomerate, tufe— of  all  fentastic  forms,  and  in  them  were 
inserted  Ferns  of  the  more  delicate-foliaged  kinds,  such  as 
Adiantums,  Ac ;  then  a  staircase,  well  hidden  by  rocks  and 
feliage,  leads  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  where,  as  the  tempe- 
rature is  somewhat  hiffher,  the  more  tropioal  Ferns  are 
placed ;  and  teom  this  oie  view  over  the  top  of  the  house  is 
bcMrtifrd  in  the  extreme.  You  have  the  frdl*  expanse  of  the 
tree  Ferns  fbll  in  view,  one  Dioksonis  being  20  feet  across, 
while  the  ardies  and  sides  are  covered  with  verdant  feliage. 
Mr.  Bewl^  had  tried  various  esDeriments  as  to  what 
would  best  contrast  with  the  Ferns.  One  thing  after  another 
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had  be«n  tried,  and  at  last  a  tribe  which  would  hardly 
haTe  suggested  itself  to  any  one,  the  Begoiuas,  was  found 
to  be  the  most  snitable.  Those  who  have  only  seen  these 
in  pots  can  have  bnt  little  idea  of  them  as  they  are  grown 
here.  Plants  which  were  placed  in  Grevices  with  not  more 
than  a  quart  of  earth  had  grown  so  vigorously  that  they  had 
run  over  the  rockwcrk,  forming  large  handscone  leaves,  and 
evidently  showing  that  this  was  their  real  character— viz., 
zock  nlants.  Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  experiments 
.  have  oeen  tried.  The  colour  of  the  glass  was  a  matter  that 
gave  him  some  concern,  and  various  tints  had  been  tried; 
but  at  last  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  claret  or  reddish 
brown  was  best  suited  for  throwing  up  the  green  foliage 
within,  containing  as  it  did  the  red,  which  was  the  comple- 
mentary colour  to  the  blue  and  yellow  which  in  various 
degrees  made  up  the  green  of  the  Ferns  and  Mosses.  It 
has  a  curious  appearance  outside,  but  unquestionably  effected 
"Mx,  Bewley's  purgpose.  Kot  that  there  was  anything  of 
unhealthiness  in  the  Fern-house  that  required  it  absolutely, 
but  it  only  tended  to  increase  and  intensify  the  beautiml 
fireshness  within.  Amongst  other  plants  used  for  decorating 
the  sides  and;  roofs  were  Ficus  stipulata.  Begonia  fVichsi- 
oides.  Ivies  of  various  roecies,  Hoyas,  Woodwaraia  radicans, 
Trichomanes  radicans,  oc. — ^in  fact  it  is  a  fairy  scene,  which, 
as  the  old  story  goes,  must  be  seen  to  be  properly  admired. 

Nor  can  I  omit  what  I  believe  is  Mr.  Bewl^s  especial 
pet.  He  has  in  his  dining-room  a  large  oblong  Fern  case, 
containing  the  most  beautiflilly  luxuriant  mass  of  the  Kil- 
lamey  Fern  that  can  be  possibly  imagined.  Mr.  B.  says 
that  the  great  secret  in  growing  this  is  not  to  encumber 
the  case  with  soil,  but  to  plant  amongst  pieces  of  rock, 
using  comparatively  but  little  mould.  1  can  only  say  that 
in  ito  way  the  case  was  on  a  par  with  the  very  beautiftQ 
mass  of  the  Tonbridge  Wells  Fern  which  I  saw  last  year  at 
liady  Dorothy  NeviU's. 

Since  Mr.  Fish's  vif  it  two  years  ago  Mr.  Bewley  has  added 
another  very  charming  feature  to  his  grounds  in  a  ffarden  for 
his  daught^,  who  felt  that  she  could  not  enjoy  the  garden 
owing  to  its  fame  bringing  a  constant  stream  of  visitors. 
This  garden  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  a  cloister, 
round  two  sides  of  which  run  a  series  of  gothic  arches  glazed 
^t  top.  These  arches  are  made  of  tufa,  and  at  their  base 
were  planted  Honeysuckles,  Ivies,  Clematis,  Ac.  The  borders 
are  planted  with  flowering  Peaches,  Ehododendrons,  &c; 
and  this  indeed  was  the  only  exception  I  could  make  to  the 
great  taste  displayed,  as  they  were  too  large  for  the  space, 
and  did  not  agree  well  with  the  other  arrangements.  But 
what  elorious  masse?  of  Ferns  there  were !  Wouldn't  Mr. 
Ivezy  be  delighted  to  see  some  of  his  choicest  pets  flourish- 
ing here  la  such  grand  vigour  ?  Here  was  Athyrium  Filix- 
fomina  FrizellisB,  there  plumosum;  here,  again,  a  noble 
plant,  Athyrium  Filix-mas  crispum,  there  Osmunda  regalis 
was  treated  to  a  place  especially  prepared  for  it  and  two 
other  kindred  species.  But  I  question  very  much  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  give  this  Fern  so  much  moisture  as  is 
commonly  done.  I  saw  it  treated  as  an  ordinaiy  garden 
plant  in  the  garden  of  Lord  (George  Hill,  and  the  plants 
were  from  4  to  6  feet  hiffh ;  while  on  a  sod  of  turf  near  his 
lordship's  excellent  hot^  at  Gweedore  I  saw  a  nice  plant  of 
it  luxuriantly  flourishing  on  the  top  of  a  dry  bank.  Then 
l^e  Aspleniums  were  well  represented,  and,  indeed,  the 
greater  ntunber  of  our  British  Ferns.  As  this  is  only  a 
recent  construction  it  will  improve  from  year  to  year ;  but 
even  now  it  is  as  beautifiil  in  appearance  as  it  is  novel  in 
design.  In  the  lawn  enclosed  by  these  cloisters  flower-beds 
were  introduced,  as  well  as  standard  Rhododendrons  and 
Conifers;  while  at  one  end  a  wide-spreading  Beech  invited 
any  Tityrus  or  MelibcBus  to  repose  beneath  its  umbrageous 
branches. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  adequately  describe  the  beauties 
of  the  conservatories  and  houses,  nor,  indeed,  do  I  consider 
it  at  aQ  necessary,  as  it  has  been  done  so  well  and  ably  by 
Hr.  Fish ;  but  I  have  thought  it  well  to  mark  a  few  things 
that  struck  me,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  show  some  of 
our  friends  what  can  be  done  in  DOor  Ireland.  Many  people 
seem  to  have  an  idea  that  in  au  things  she  is  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  I  think  Mr.  Bewl^  may  fiurly  chal- 
lenge this  conntiy  to  produce  any  collection  superior  to  his 
own;  and  to  one  who,  like  myself  can  look  ba<^  on  what 
hortiooltoie  was  some  thirty  years  ago  in  IteUnd  «Dd  con- 


I  sider  its  condition  now,  it  is  indeed  very  marvellous  to  see 
the  improvement. 

There  was  one  whisper  that  I  heard,  however,  which 
grieved  me  somewhat ;  and  that  was  that  the  fieital  policy 
of  ignoring  florists'  flowers,  and  exalting  stove  and  green- 
house plants  and  Orchids,  is  creeping  into  the  councils  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.  I  may  instance  as  an 
example,  that  florists  are  expected  to  exhibit  Carnations  and 
Picotees  on  the  1st  of  September,  because  the  Society  could 
not  afford  to  have  the  smaller  exhibitions  at  which  those 
flowers  used  to  be  exhibited,  and  this  with,  I  believe,  nearly 
JBIOOO  in  hand !  Two  large  growers  have  given  up  growing 
them  for  exhibition,  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  ftdfi 
the  conditions  required ;  and  hence  a  beautifiil  and  fibvourite 
flower  will  be  neglected.  As  an  outsider,  only  interested  in 
the  success  of  horticulture,  I  hope  that  my  words  may  be 
taken  as  they  are  meant— in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  used  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  pursuit  of  horticidture. — D.,  Deal. 


HEATING  BY  STOVES. 

In  No.  153,  page  172,  there  is  an  Amotf  s  stove  strongly 
recommended ;  but  I  should  doubt  the  practicability  of  daily 
cleaning  out  the  clinkers,  &c.,  as  the  depth  between  ▲  and  b 
is  so  great.  Could  not  the  same  plan  be  carried  out  with  an 
opening  at  top  just  in  front  of  the  chimney  P  Would  the 
bent  pipe  answer  as  well  if  made  of  one-inch  gas-pipe  and 
to  come  out  through  the  cover  at  top  ? 

In  Vol.  XXVin.,  pa^e  680,  is  another  Anott's  stove  with- 
out hot-water  pipes,  and  which  I  think  of  trying,  but  "  J.  S." 
omits  to  state  the  lenetii  of  flue  in  his  eighteen-feet  house. 
I  have  always  heard  &at  these  stoves  require  to  go  into  a 
chimney  within  8  or  4  feet  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  draught. 
The  fhrnaoe-cover  is  said  to  be  13  inches  square ;  but  this 
must  be  too  small  to  cover  a  wall  4^  inches  thick  back  and 
front,  with  a  ten-inch  opening.  It  should  be  19  inches 
square  at  least.  I  am  constructing  a  pit  20  feet  long  by  7 
wide,  and  6  high  in  the  centre,  sunk  2  feet.  Should  I  place 
one  of  these  stoves  in  the  centre  with  a  chimney  to  go  out 
at  once  ?  Should  a  chamber  be  formed  at  the  west  end  so 
as  to  grow  Cucumbers  and  act  as  a  propagating-pit  ?  What 
sized  pipe  would  be  required  for  a  chamber  2^  feet  wide 
by  1  aeep  (What  depth  is  bestP),  and  20  feet  long?  Per- 
il^ for  such  a  pit  l^e  bent  pipe  passing  once  through  the 
funiace  would  not  be  sufficient. 

I  have  a  greenhouse  16  feet  by  8i,  with  a  hipped  roof, 
back  wall  to  the  east,  and  on  the  west  side  is  a  tank  4  inches 
deep,  2  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  long.  I  have  fixed  one  of 
Biddell's  slow-combustion  stoves  inside  the  house.  It  works 
well  and  is  easily  deaned  out  and  supplied  with  fuel  at  top. 
The  three-quarter-inch  pipe  is  bent  to  go  into  the  wooden 
tank.  The  stove,  no  doubt,  will  keep  out  froet  in  winter, 
but  on  trying  the  stove  and  tank  for  two  or  three  weeks  I 
find  the  water  gets  sufficiently  warm  to  heat  the  sand  above 
the  slate  covering  to  the  tank  in  two  hours.  If  I  were  to 
make  up  the  fire  to  last  the  night  I  should  have  the  water 
boiling  and  at  too  great  a  heat.  I  had  a  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  back  the  steam  at  the  opening  where  I  supplied  the 
tank  with  water.  I  placed  a  large  tin  box  over  the  opening; 
dipping  into  the  sand,  to  keep  back  the  steam.  This  takes 
up  much  room.  Wotdd  not  a  two-inch  drain-pipe,  with  a 
cover  fitting  into  sand,  do  as  well  to  keep  back  the  steam  P  I 
am  obliged  to  take  the  fine  in  a  3i-inch  iron  horizontal  pipe, 
80  feet  across  a  yard  into  a  chimney.  It  draws  suffidenthr 
weU  at  present.  I  bum  coke  and  cinders.  How  can  I  check 
the  heat  in  the  tank  ?  If  the  fire  is  not  attended  to  it  is 
out  in  two  hours.  My  great  trouble  in  heating  this  small 
house  was  having  no  flue  or  chimney  to  go  into.  So  small 
an  iron  chimney  would  soon  have  become  do^ed  if  coal 
had  been  used  with  the  usual  tenaoe  and  flue.— -€F.  C. 

[Tour  various  questions  dearly  show  the  importance  of 
Tifin]iri«g'  every  plan  and  system  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits.  Many  plans  and  if^stems  fail  because  those  who 
adopt  them  must  leave  out  something,  or  add  something  of 
theur  own  devising,  and  then  they  are  always  good  enough 
to  Uame  not  their  own  superior  wisdom,  but  the  syst^ 
whidi  th^  did  not  adopts  from  attempting  to  improve  it. 
Now,  though  we  have  not  tried  it,  yet  in  opposition  to  your 
doubts,  and  judging  from  analogy  and  experience  of  other 
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'rfUifisB,  *wiB  tfaooM  tevfrno  doubt  it  tJl  of  tb6  itofe 

«i  |Mi^  172  of  the  iMt  Tolnmo  antwerixig  admlmlbly.  Thme 

■%  iK>t  a  point  we  ivooM  trish  to  Alter.    %e  ito«e 


^^^iMed  iueide  the  faowe,  *  61ose4ttli(g  doorwiy  1b 
SBd'we  out  see  no  advmtage  biplMcmg  tfaAt  JwnTIm  iliwu 
^MjpieTTip oppoBltethe efaiMncy.  I^e xeuonibr the^poiltiob 
airlhe  feedlng-pliice  we  deem  most  oonelitaiTe.  An  ofnalflg' 
vlB'llie  oorer  of  the  Btote  would  taint  the  hoose  eray  ^toie 
it  wu  ope&ed. 

'What  70a  8«7  ofthe  tmpxaetieabiUty  of  deeaiiq^  out 'the 
■^dtalken  ahnoBt  dhows  yon  must  hare  skipped  the  deeajpHon 
a«tf  the-pecaliarity  of  the  gratloff  or  fire-ban,  which,  droppiag 
4own  whenerer  yon  wish  it,  allow  of  erei^thing  beii^  xe- 
-Mov^ed  at  the  ash-pit  door  without  any  necessity'for  patttm^ 
:yKmr  aim  down  inside  at  all.  This  plan  of  grating  for  stotw 
4St  boflen  was,  we  believe,  first  given  by  Mr.  Allen,  in  a 
fttovioos  voltune,  and  repeated  in  onr  maanal  "Heating/' 
jiago  37.  Be  assured  no  opening  at  top  iiom  snoh  a  store 
inside  the  house  would  suit  equally  welL  Your  proposed 
bent  pipe  of  1  inch  would,  no  doubt,  give  you  heat  in  pro- 
portion to  its  siae,  bat  the  doable  siae  of  the  pipe,  and 
4be  bend  in  the  firqilace,  in  the  plan,  would  be  lilu^f  when 
4Muited  to  give  three  times  the  amount  of  heat;  and  if  net 
^vake  so  muoh,  there  would  be  the  advantage  of 
•having  the  pipes  so  hotas  they  would  be  tern  a 
'1*1?* 

Then,  again,  by  tomiqg  up  the  plan  vsteied  to  in  ¥oL 
XXVin.,  page  630,  you  will  pexooive  that  you  have,  no 
4sobt,  unwittingly  mingled  what  is  quite  sepcBata  and  dis- 
tinct. What  is  theregiven  is  not  an  Anotf  satoveat  «iQ.< 
hot  merely  a  dietinotfbrm  of  Itanaee  for  aflne;  the  ftiaaee 
AlBDed  outside,  not  inside  of  the  hooee.  rfisnee  the  moveable 
fidattopis  no  disadvantage,  whieh  it  would  be  wsce  it^in- 
.'Sidd  of  the  house.  The  peouliaritisB  of  this  fiunmoe  as  eom- 
^ared  with  those  ineommon  use  are,  first  its  being  i(Bd»firam 
4hB  top^y  a  hinged  lid,  and,  seoondly,  the  moveable  gsat- 
ing,  as  dessribed  in  the  naae  of  the  stove  just  spoken  ef. 
^Else  height  and  emaWness  of  the  opening  into  ibe  flue  will 
«Hrure  a  gaod  draughty  as  no  doubt  these  is  a^ohiun^y^ 
4iie  other  end.  These  is  no  mentioD  of  water^pes,  atthsnth 
•■0  doubt  thoy  eould  be  introdueed  if  deemed  desimble.  The 
•Aot  ef  the  iuznaee  being  outside  of  the  henee  dose  mw^ 
with  your  olgeetion  to  the  siae  of  the  eoveiing  plate.  One 
^•13  inohes  square  would  give  Hinch  all  ronnd  tho  opening 
of  10  inches,  which  under  the  ciroumstanees  would  besoffi- 
aimit.  We  should  have  no  ot:jection  to  the  19  inshes  you 
«0Mider  neoessary,  exeept  the  greater  expense  of  tbe  plate 
land  the  greater  weight  and  trouble  in  seising  it.  We  adhrett 
to  these  little  matters  more  partieularly,  as  orities  sad  im- 
psovers  should  be  eorreot  in  their  xeferenees. 

Kow,  certainly,  we  would  not  ^^prove  of  oonstrueting  such 
a  fomaoe  (stove)  with  a  moreaUe  top,  in  a  pit  >20  ftet  long, 
7  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  in  height  at  middle  over  pathway, 
«pith  or  without  the  hot^water  pipes  for  growing  Oncumbssa, 
as  there  would  be  danger  every  time  the  cover  was  raised  to 
sspknieh  the  fli«.  If  the  stofiB  must  be  inside  and  fed  iMide 
we  would  prefer  the  form  of  stove  first  vefened  to,  at  pa^e 
172  of 'laet  voUnne;  but  so  liable  are  Ouonmbera'to  aaftar 
feom  t^  least  faaok  draught,  that  if  for  economy  we  wiAed 
the  heat  from  the-etove  to  be  given  to  the  house,  we  would 
eonstiuot  it  inside  deae  to  the  waU,  and  have  the  feecHng- 
4o€r  and  ashptt-deor  outside  of  the  house.  To  get'bottem 
heat  either  with  or  without  a  chamber,  the  stove  most  be 
aankeuficieatly  low  to  let  the  pipes  or  fine  aassnd  into  It. 
IWcnch  a  chamber  two  two^iaeh  pipes  would  be  neomaaiy 
fer^eariy  Cueumbexa.  The  fp^es  should  be  aoar  the  tap. 
ftse  notioe  of  watAx  chambers  at  BeriUiampatead  Nuneiy  in 
ar  previous  vcdume. 

It  is  alweys  well  toatick  to  the  boat  that  oaniea  ua  aafely 
over  the  river.  On  'this  principle  we  would  advise  you  to 
keep  to  the  Biddell  stove  that  does  such  good  service.  Sven 
with  that  and  its  moveable  top  we  would  be  a  EtUe  timid  as 
xeapects  Ckioumbers.  It  is  very  different  as  regards  the  low 
heat  required  in  a  greenhouse.  We  presume  your  stove  has 
no  water  round  its  sides,  but  that  you  take  the  three-quarter- 
inch  pipe  from  the  stove.  In  such  a  case  the  fire  must  be 
pretty  strong  to  heat  so  quickly  a  tank  8  feet  long,  2  feet 
inde,  and  4  indies  deep.  We  know  of  no  remedy  against 
4nreK^he&ting  except  stopping  the  circulation,  enlarging  the 
arise  of  the  tank,  or  oareftil  £ing.   l^en  once  the  requisite 


:hmt  ii  oIlftalBid,  it  mm  only  be  ke|lt  TsgidB  i^^  a « 
slow  ODoibastiatt.    This  is  best  done  by  oareMHy  vsguli 
the  air thronghthe'adQdt^oor.    This  iawdladvertedtaA 
y^fe  ITB  of  last  vofaime.    In  feot,  tfaatstoi^'by  osre  om%e 


a  Stove  of  slow  or  rm>id  oouibustim  jnst'aa  it  v  4 

0iit  for  yoor  'Tatiier  lofly  flhiinsMy  we  BUiqpoet  *tlss  00  ^feBt 


of  a  Hueraming  horiaontaBy  aoroaa  aTiisd  wonlfl  Jawe 
been  a  dUluully.  Ton  are  'riflott  in  anppoali^  that  ''tftovtt 
wUhoiit  anoh  sn  acoessoxy  do  neat  with  a  'very  'dnrt  hoti- 
votttal  pine.  Tariona  modes  have  lately  been  dswaeibed'te 
getting  nd  of  stsam,  v^Knir,  An.  We  trust  "you  w9I  mM' 
neethaftfae  plan  to  a  ftumaoe  otrimde  of  a  house  is  a  dif- 
itarent  fhhig'  from  a  atove  to  be  placed  inside  of  a  house,  and 
tiiat  to  these  distinct  punKwes  the  tdaas  would  eevankUty  be 
efBoient.  The  authors  <n  these  pnas  will,  mhiqpe,  ^ 
fbrther  en^laastionB  if  deemed  neoeaaaiy.-'^.  F.] 


mSW  BTBAWBSBBIBS. 

On  niy  return  from  a' very  jdeasant  ramble  in  'EaglaA, 
where  I  saw  as  usual  many  beautlftd  and  intereating  tilings 
in  connection  wxtii  horticultnre,  I  beg  to  submit  to  your 
readera  a  short  account  of  several  new  lands  of  Strawbenriee, 
baaed  upon  my  own  personal  experience,  and  some  of  which 
have  alnady  been  aUuded  to  in  this  Journal.  Firston  the 
liat  stand  the  following  seedlinge,  raised  by  tiiat  gsninffitt 
horticulturist,  Hr.  de  jonghe,  ^id  which,  as  Dr.  Hogg 
rightly  observed  to  me, ''  oonstitute  a  really  new  raee,"  inas- 
much as  th«  fruit  is  so  solid  that  it  will  safely  travel  almost 
any  distance.  This  point  has  certainly  long  been  a  great  daai- 
4eratnm,  and  its  attainment  is  a  decided  st^  in  the  -xight 
direotion,  eombined  as  it  is  with  the  other  neoessary  re- 
quisites of  a  good  dessert  Strawberxy.  Who  is  the  amateur 
grower  that  £>ea  not  now  know  La  Gonstante,  aucceediqg  ao 
wen  in  all  parts  of  England  as  well  as  evezywhere,  and  j^ro- 
ducing  rich  large  cropa  of  the  finest  fimit  imaginable  ? 

As  tiiere  is,  however, "  no  Rose,"  or  scarcely  any,  **withont 
a  thon,"  this,  splendid  sort  has  one  single  fiiult-^that  is,  tha 
scarcity  of  the  runners  it  produces,  and  this  dzoumatanoe 
must  .prevent  its  being  grown  on  a  larger  soale  to  maricet 
purpoeee,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  persevering  efforts  of  its  raiser,  we  have  now 
several  kinds  possessing  all  the  high  qualities  of  La' Gon- 
stante, together  with  the  important  improvement  that  theiy 
are  growing  more  freely  and  may,  oonsequently,  be  jptm- 
pagated  as  Ihst  as  any.  These  are :— Souvenir  de  EmIE; 
La  Fertile,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Ltence  de  Xamcbertya. 
AH  three  are  of  unquestionable  merit,  and  ought  to 'be  Ji<A 
only  in  every  private  garden,  but  also  in  the  field  rto  supply 
the  million. 

Then  we  have  B\jou,  amost  curious  soft,  and  undoubteSty 
the  prettiest  and  one  of  the  beet  Strawberries  ever  nised. 
This  sortk  not  being  a  strong  grower  and  but  a  shy  runner, 
will  necessarily  be  confined  to  amateurs'  gardens,  and  would 
be  an  exeellent  variety  for  ladies  who  take  an  interast  in  the 
useftilpastime  of  growing  Strawberries. 

Of  English  noVdities  I  beg  to  mention  the  following  :— 

JoHir  PownLL  (Eoyal  Gardens,  Frogmore).-^A  great  jud- 
quisition  and  an  immense  bearer,  of  first-rate  quality.  I  do 
not,  however,  consider  it  "Queen-leaved"  nor  '<Queesi- 
flavourecC"  as  the  Bev.  Mr.  Baddylfe  stated  in  a  recent 
Kumber.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  usefiil  sort  and  can  be 
safely  recommended  to  any  one.  Through  the  kindseea  of 
ACr.  Powell,  whihit  in  England  I  had  occasion  to  taste  aoom 
other  see^Oings  raised  in  those  magnificent  gardena— vis^ 
Faixy  Queen,  Elton  Improved,  Cockscomb,  and  aevend 
others,  which  will  in  due  course  be  right  welcome' to-all  tvon 
frasarians. 

iNosAif's  BnrLXicAH,  such  a  grand  Sttawbcny  in  moat 
English  soils,  does  not  succeed  here,  the  Frendi  climatB 
being  evidently  too  diy,  and  our  sun  too  powerful  to  it.  Qtt 
the  other  hand*  Frogmore  Late  Pine  is  a  frivonxitehare  aa& 
thrives  weDL 

Tns  Pbxxix^  is  appaxently  a  very  useftd  voH,  large  aafl 
good,  and,  what  is  not  to  be  despised,  an  enormous  cimmer. 
I  had  runneiB  of  it  late  in  the  autnmn  through  Mr.'Wiinam 
PauL  every  one  of  which  produced  three  or  four  fruitstafts ! 
What  a  crop  may  we  conaequenfly  expeet  from  irtttug 
established  plants  ? 


AWH^^UM,] 


joxn^Aii  Qv  mimiouwoBM  aip^  coxri^E.aABiwiHBiu 


BwfOiHr  Q9  WAI4W  (Snof ht'a).«^Tbfi  eiu^Mkwoigkl  know 
o&.aBid  q^Mte  at  mi^  m  Ma^  Qoeeii*  b«t  nuteh  krg«c.  vnd- 

I  wmt  Bot  eoMkade  witiioat  memiaiaax»g  Sir  Jomipb  BAXi^ 
TON,  of  which  I  saw  a  few  berries  on  oaUuxg  upon.  Mr. 
TfupBun;  who>  with  kis  naoai  jpoUttneM,  aUowed  me  to  taste 
thnoL  This  ia  a«otber  Bknathexif  worthy  of  general  onlti« 
Yation,  and  every  anaienr  ought  to  be  anzions  1»  possess  it» 
and  -wJJl  dnd  it  a  worthy  ooiapanion  to  Presiddnt*  sent  out 
la«t  year  by  Hr.  Tnxner.^^-EvsDXKAKo  Quom»,  Im  SMont 


cnr  GASxfmmG  m  new  yoke. 

Okb  of  tho  most,  pleasing  featonds  in  this  city'  is  the 
nvoher  and  Tariety  of  shady  trees  planted  along  the  side 
waUw  of  many  of  the  principal  streets  and  avennes,  and> 
being  almost  entirely  deciduous^  they  form  a  most  grateful 
shelter  from  the  soorohing  rays  of  the  son  daring  the  sultry 
Bwnmer  months  3  and  never  haa  thnr  shade  been  more 
agreeable  than  dorizig  the  last  week  of  the  past  month  T  Jium). 
Th»  tkermometer  in  the  shade  during  that  perioc  da^y 
indicated  95"*  and  97^.  One  day»  the  26th,  it  ranged  up  to 
lOa^-^an  almost  unprecedented  heat  for  June ;  so  that  when 
at  lengtiU  the  temparatore  fell  to  75^  we  almost  shivered 
with  cold,  and  had  to  reaome  thicker  habiliments* 

The  pnnoipal  varieties  of  trees  planted  are  Catalpas, 
Syeiimores>  Pai^wmas,  Ailanthns,  HiokoiT;  Hsjiles,  Locust^ 
mms,  Idndens^  HoxserChcetnots^  Willows,  Tulip  Treea,  But- 
toBbaMHj,  deeiduous  Cypress^  &c.  Besides  doing  gpod  public 
service  as  shady  trees,  mai^  of  these  are  highly  omamentaL 
Two  weeks  ago  the  Catalpas  were  one  mass  of  bloom,  and, 
having  a  broad  umbngeoos  foliage,  they  would  be  most 
pleaslo«  ol^ects  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  anywhere,  and  are 
espeGia%  se  in  a  arowded  city  like  this.  The  Pnalovnias 
fiewersd  very  prof uaely  in  May  and  Juse^  setting  very  freel^ir ; 
Imt  the  Chestnuts  do  not  £k>wer  with  thosame  zik^  provision 
thaifr  I  have  seen  the»  do  at  Hampton  Court. 

These  useful  and  certainly  most  inezpene&ve  pubMo  ser- 
vvptbt'.haae  moat  mthlMS  en^niea  in  several  varieties  of 
csteepillars»  witish,  attack  them  in  eady  summer  while  the 
leansB  aae  yet  teoder,  and  seaoosly  endanger  their  utilii^. 
I  iMva  8ee&  au«y  trees  o€  Maples,  Lime^  Chestauii,  and 
Wflkiw  almost  entirely  denuded  of  their  ioliage;  and  just 
nowt  these  pvesstttc  rather-a  eurioue  e{)g^eersnoe^  having  agaia 
cMhed  themaaiwes  with  ftosh  foliage,  in  striking  contcaet 
taiso«i»  of  their  neighbours^  which  ei^eyed  perfiact  immunity 
fiaoBL  the  '^flank  movenenta"  of  the  catsrpillars.  The 
AJMrtim^  Onitolg^  a*d:  itelownia  are  untouehed.  Of  these 
the  gzaoeM  Ailant^us  is  most  extensively  planted,  the  only 
oH^MttsB  to  it  being  the  aicki^  odour  emitted  from  the 
fleiraBMtheEiin  Uooms  but  this  isnot  tbacase  with  the  male 
Twiiituk  Twhfeh  iaaow  awch  soaght  aftar>  The  foliege  being 
of  a  nmoh  ligbter  tint^  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
<Ahmk  Tlwpitblie  squares  araalsowell  pUmted  with  trees 
anskshndM,  and  just  now  the.  ooUmx  of  tlie  foliage  i*  most 
refreshing  to  look  at. 

TheoAher  evening,  taking  a  stidll  ia  the  "gloamin." 
thiMigh  Union  Square^  it  was.  pheasant  to  behold  thousands 
of  the.  peo^lie;  wdking^  about  and  sitting  under  the  trees 
e^jefing'  the  fresb  bveese  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,,  the. 
^^ater  tiparirling  in  the  fountsin,  and  the  beamt^  of  the 
whel*  seene  mneh  eidianoed  by  myriads  of  brilliant  fireflioa 
flttfancrabotttk.  making  tho  gee  hun^a  for  the  proeaic  and 
TinmnsMaiy  porpeae«of  lighting  the  s^joam  look  like  a  most 
dioidad  arisAaial.  innovation  on  nature. 

As>a»instaaeB  ol  the  peafiBetion  to*  which,  oitop  ganianing 
mair  ba earned. under  many  existing  difficulties,  we  have  tha 
niMMnntri  and  most  judieiously  aoanged  establishment  of 
'Si  Stewart,  Esq.,  in  l^H^  Avenue,  preeided  over  hj[  his 
g^RiaoaPi  Mr*  ]>aindson^  where  juji^  now^  the  naas  la.  as 
gmaktmBk  deeeAewn  as  any  nobleman  in  Kngiand.  could. 
wiib^hiifravseatMiLiaim  to  be;  and.  thia  ia  the  more  credit- 
alilfcaaiser have  bed  no.rain»  with  tiioeKQeptuNi  of.a.passing; 
slHpptr«)G»r  Adly  two  ^mepthfi*  Tha  show  of  i9>xing.  bulba  in 
fiHtbfkmw  gsrd«nrhfire  wonld  haee.delightedr  even  the  noble 
'pmffri^im  o£  diveden^  The  HyaoMis  in.  particular  were. 
gqiyqiiSA  net  epty .aa  a^n|HnLaMss>  but  also  ior  individual 
spikes ;  and  hi  June  the  Eoses  were  also  very  fine^.buJi^ttly., 


too  aherilived.  the  hot  weather  soon  making  sad  havoo  wilfet . 
this  &vouiite  flower*  A  botanist  might  also  light  upeoot, 
some  native  varieties  of  plants  stowed  away  in  a  comer,  .the 
pickings  of  many  a  botanical  ramble  of  a  brother  of  thifr 
present  gardener. 

This,  although  perhaps  the  most  striking,  is  not  by  any: 
means  a  solitary  instance  of  successful  city  gardening ;  ani^ 
the  teste  for  such  ia^  rapidly  developing  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  spite  of  the  many  drawbacks  at  present  eziatingr 
— DxYZD  FouiiXS,  Nevj  York, 


OKCJHAED-HOUSES  IN  THE  NOETH. 

I  KsoBXT  to  find  that  Mr.  Bivers  has  awakened  the  ire  of 
our  brethren  in  Torkahire.  Mr.  J.  Aoomb,  as  the  mouth* 
piece  of  the  offSended  party,  has  shown  that  fine  Peaches  can 
be  grown  near  large  manufacturing  towns.  I  could  name 
more  than  fifty  places  in  the  heart  of  the  West  Jiiduig«. 
where  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  grown  quite  equal  to  any 
produced  elsewhere,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
their  being  much  superior  to  any  grown  in  orchard-houses 
in  mudi  more  favourable  localities  farther  south.  But 
their  being  grown  under  glass  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question,  "Have  they  l]«en  grown  in  houses  of  simple 
construction  without  artificial  heat?''  I  have  given  my. 
reply  in  the  negative,  and  it  haa  only  been  met  by  oon* 
fimatory  evidence.  True,  we  are  told  that  such  orchard- 
houses  lubve  suceeeded  in  some  places,  but  questions  of  im- 
port are  not  settled  by  isolated  cases,  but  by  the  majority. 

Within  a  circle  of  some  ten  miles  in  diameter  I  findL 
twen^-three  orchard-houses,  and  nothing  like  successful 
Peach-growing  to  be  seen  in  any  of  them,  being  nineteen  in 
iavour  of  the  "ayes."  More  than  this,  a  nurserymaoou 
travelling  to  and  fro  in  the  north  writes,  "I  have  seen, 
many  of  these  houses,  but  never  found  a  crop  of  Peaches  in* 
any  of  them"  adding,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  Peaches  caiL 
be  grown,,  but  the  question  ia  not  what  can  be,  but  what. 
is."  So  with  Peaches  at  and  near  Bradford;  Peaches  are- 
grown  suoeessfaUy  in  many  places  in  heated  houses;  and., 
evea  without  such  assistance,  when  protected  with  a  sub* 
stantial  wall,  you  may  see  them  in  almost  every  gardens 
of  note;  but  we  must  travel  over  one  hundred  miles  o£r 
country  to  Liverpool  or  Nottinghani,  or,  if  we  like  it  betterr-- 
have  a  two-hundired-mile  ride  to  Herts,  to  see  that  which  is- 
aaid  to  be  grown  in  many  places  in  the  north,  still  nobody 
knows  where,  and  when  we  ask  where>  we  are  told  to  gp  tO" 
the.  places  named.  We  are  to  go  to  France  to  see  what  wil. 
enaUe  ua  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  situation.  We- 
ace  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  our  neighbours  have 
abundance  of  Peaches  in  houses  constructed  so  as  to  be 
suitable  for  tha  climate;  aaid  whilst  we  have  nothing  but 
a  structure  totally  inadequate  &r  the  purpose  intended,,  and 
knowing  what  will  enable  us  to  overcome  the  difficult^,  we- 
most  avail  ourselves  of  the  orchard-house,  without  tellins^ 
those  who  furnished  the  "wrong  thing,"  that  we  are  not 
pleased  with  it.  Tery  few  persons  having  spent  JglOO  on  an 
orohard-house,  and  after  much  annoyance^  like  to  be  tolif 
that  it  is  unsuited  for  growing  Peaches,  and  will  require  aft; 
outlay  of  JSoO  to  make  it  suitable  for  their  production. 

Passing  over  the  lucubrations  of  "pBNm«%"  and  others^ 
not  ezoepting  my  other  opponent,  "Wtxsix>s,"  I  come  to. 
what  nuvy  be  taken  as  the  arbitral^  charge  of  the  judge  to» 
the  jury,  or  an  explanation  of  some  questionable  poini»ot 
law.  X  allude  to  the  Editors'  note  appended  to  my  reply  to 
"  WTwoDn,"  at  page  a 

The  superiority  of  fruit  grown  under  glass  over  that  OA 
walls,  results  in  their  being  " nearly"  as  fine,  luscious,  and! 
high-^voured  as  the  best  ever  grown  against  a  waU.^  Their 
inleriority  ia  admitted.  Point  1,  Pruit  ripened  naturallgr. 
is  superior  to  that  produced  by  artificial  means,  is  therefoBe. 
conceded.  Mr.  Pearson  will  be  pleased  to  take  notice  thati^ 
his  superiority  dwindles  into  nearly  equal.  There  is  a  gnsat* 
deal  of  difGerence  between  nearly  equal,  equal,  and  superior^. 

The  question  of  Cght  is  also  conceded.  Point  2,  Peachea 
under  glass  receive  I^bss  light  than  those  on  a  south  wnXL 
"WtnsiDn"'  wOl,  of  course  take  cognisance  that  my  p^ 
pable  eqror  is  admitted  to  be  correot. 
,  Ma  to'  the.  other  points  in  di^;»ute/  whioh  I  wiH  tensk 
pqBbt.^9»,that  oxohagin-houBeB  lor  the  growth.  0^  the  P^aofa^ 
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Mid  Nectarine  must  be  heated  in  the  north,  has  not  been 
met  by  any  evidence  whatever  to  the  contrary,  and  yet  we  are 
aaked  to  believe  that  Peaches  axe  so  grown  (without  heat)  in 
many  placee.  More  besides  me  ask  where  ?  The  evidence 
being  twenty-three  cases  of  fSiulure  in  a  cAfcHo  of  ten  miles, 
to  four  of  success  in  the  whole  north,  this  point  is  claimed 
•also. 

Point  4,  a  wall  covered  with  glass  is  better  than  an  nn- 
-^eated  orchard-house,  span  or  lean-to,  or  is  not  equal  to  a 
"wall  covered  with  glass  for  the  production  of  Peaches  or 
Nectarines.  No  evidence  against  this  is  furnished,  but  Mr. 
Tearson  strives  to  make  it  appear  that  I  advocated  the 
l>uild2ng  of  walls  in  preference  to  ezeotinff  orchard-houses. 
Mj  argument  was  and  is,  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have 
been  grown,  and  can  be  now,  on  walls  with  equal  certainty 
to  those  in  orchard-houses  with  wooden  sides  and  ends  and  a 
glass  roof.  As  for  Apricots,  they  are  grown  more  abundantly 
and  with  greater  certainty  on  cottage  walls  than  in  orchard- 
houses.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  show  why  a  wall 
covered  with  glass  should  be  better  suited  for  protecting 
a  Peach  tree  in  the  north  than  a  frail  structure  of  wood 
and  glass.  If  you  build  brick  walls  to  your  orchard- 
house  instead  of  wood  and  otherwise  make  it  such  as  has 
been  employed  for  generations  for  the  growth  of  Peaches 
under  the  designation  of  a  Peach-house,  and  call  it  an 
orchard-house  because  the  trees  are  in  pots  or  planted  out, 
yet  trained  as  standards,  bushes,  or  pyramids,  I  think  you 
would  be  better  thought  of  if  you  were  to  give  things  the 
same  name  as  that  by  which  our  fore&thers  knew  them. 

I  now  retire  from  the  controversy;  and  if  anything  like 
wounds  are  felt,  I  can  only  hope  that  they  will  soon  heal 
kindly  and  no  pain  be  given  when  the  sore  is  touched  after- 
wards.   I  have  done  with  the  sutt]'ect.~G.  Abbxt. 


EVIDENCES  OF  PROGRESS. 

Ws  are  told  that  in  a  religious  periodical  recently  appeared 
a  dirge,  entitled  "  Pray  for  Daventay,"  and  we  consequently 
inquired  what  calamity  had  be&llen  the  place.  The  reply 
was  neither  clear  nor  satis&ctoiy,  but  we  waived  ftuther 
inquiry,  for  we  knew  that  we  should  ere  long  be  at  this 
Bcomavenna  of  the  Britons;  and  that  visit  being  now 
passed,  we  will  note  down  a  few  fiurts  which  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  place  is  not  altogether  in  a  state  aban- 
doned— and  improvable  only  by  prayer. 

Talking  over  the  recent  discussion  in  our  pages  about 
"foul  brood,"  and  inquiring  if  it  had  been  noticed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Daventry,  we  were  referred  to  a  Mr.  Pid- 
dinffton^  and  in  search  of  that  anthori^  we  at  once  set 
forth.  We  found  in  him  an  example  of  that  higher  class  of 
artisan  which  was  so  rare  fifty  years  since,  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  creation  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
"The  schoolmaster  being  abroad"  among  artisans,  facility 
of  intercourse  with  other  places  by  the  agencies  of  the  rail- 
road and  penny  postage,  have  raised  ^is  class  ih>m  the 
mighl^  multitude  of  English  artisans.  These  artisans  have 
ever  been  distinguished  for  acuteness,  thirst  for  information, 
and  mental  independance.  The  agencies  we  have  mentioned 
placed  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  within  the  easy  reach 
of  them  all;  and  those  of  them  who  had  minds  most  capable 
of  improvement,  and  who  were  most  sedulous  to  improve, 
form  that  high  class  of  artisan  of  which  Mr.  Piddington  is  so 
good  an  example. 

We  should  not  be  justified  in  particnlarisiDg  aU  we  noticed, 
but  we  may  say  the  neatness  and  comfort  cSffused  over  his 
home,  and  the  attention  to  arrangement  and  harmony  of 
colour  in  the  small  fiower-beds  of  the  small  garden,  indicated 
a  well-ordered  mind  and  a  cultivated  taste— such  comfort, 
and  neatness,  and  beauty,  would  not  have  been  there  if  not 
fUlv  appreciated.  We  will  only  particularise  of  the  garden 
that  we  never  saw  anywhere  else  the  edging  of  the  leaves  of 
G-eranium  Golden  Chain  so  brilliant. 

The  i^iary  was  in  excellent  order,  and  "foul  brood" 
unknown  in  it,  though  a  greater  number  of  dead  larvsB  have 
been  thrown  out  this  year  than  is  usuaL  There  are  about 
twenty  stocks  in  the  old-fkshioned  straw  hiv^  seven  in 
Marriott's  hives,  and  one  in  a  box-hive  of  Mr.  Piddiiffton's 
own  devising.  The  old-fiuhioned  hives  he  will  gradually  | 
tupenede,  and  he  is  about  n^Migiwg  them  aU  to  a  •ontheim  | 


aspect,  whkh  he  finds  by  far  the  beat— there  the  bees  bdag 
stronger,  and  their  honey-harvest  the  largest.  From  his 
seven  Maxriotf  s  hives  he  has  this  season  taken  moce  than 
100  lbs.  of  honey  in  bell-glasses,  yet  the  store  for  winter  in 
the  hives  is  ample. 

Last  year  we  visited  the  Horticultural  Show  at  this  town ; 
and  this  year  we  reached  it  on  the  day  of  its  annual  Goose- 
berry Show,  but  too  late  to  see  the  firnit  exhibited. 

In  the  course  of  our  rambles  round  we  reaohed  Norton 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  late  Mr.  Boutfleld,  one  of  the  Yice- 
P^residents  of  the  TiinmBan  Society ;  and  we  must  reoocd  our 
hope  that  Mr.  Small^,  the  intelligent  manager  and  gar- 
dener, will  be  permitted  to  complete  the  improvements — ^tha 
great  improvements— which  were  in  progress  when  Mr. 
Boutfleld  died.  They  are  worthy  of  the  fiunily  motto, 
"J'oy  bonne  eaute,"  and  so  is  the  transformation  of  the 
ootta«es  around.  They  were  miserable  hovels;  but  now  they 
are  all  substantial,  comfortable  dwelling,  looking  respect- 
able, and  fostering  that  good  preservative  from  evi]r--self- 


le  matemalgrandflbther  of  the  late  proprietor  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Withering,  author  of  the  "Arrangement  of 
British  Plants,"  and  we  note  this  for  the  purpose  of  record- 
izig  that  an  excellent  portrait  of  him  is  among  the  numerous 
pictures  in  the  HalL  He  is  seated  with  a  stem  of  the  Fox- 
glove (Digitalis  purpurea),  in  his  hand,  for  the  use  of  which 
m  medicine  he  was  an  early  and  efficient  advocate. 

Many  other  notes  have  we  of  progress  in  and  about  the 
town,  but  they  are  of  a  character  not  the  legitimate  themes 
of  our  columns,  but  the  instances  we  have  gianoed  over  axe 
sufficient  to  testify  that  there  is  something  to  be  thankftil 
for  as  well  as  to  pray  for  at  Daventry. — G. 


EFFECTS  OF  SMOKE  ON  VEGETATION. 

I     Db.  Voxlcksb  lately  read  a  paper  on  "  Smoke  and  its 

I  Efi'ects"  before  the  School  of  Arte,  and  the  following  is  a 

passage  from  his  lecture  which  especially  interests  the 

agricultnral  reader : — 

"Wheat,  Barley,  Grass,  and  Clover,  exposed  to  a  smoky 
atmosphere  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth,  are  viaiblj 
alFected  in  a  short  time.  The  tops  of  these  plants  torn  flxst 
red,  then  yellow,  and  finally  white,  and  an  effect  is  prodaoed 
not  unlike  that  caused  by  firoet  or  excessive  drought.  Com 
crops  affected  in  this  manner  by  smoke  may  recover  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  they  never  yield  well,  inasmuch  as  the 
development  of  the  plants  becomes  irregular,  and  the  com 
ripens  unequidly.  If  cereals  are  attacked  by  smoke  when 
in  fiower,  the  ears  do  not  fill  well,  and  the  grain  is  of  a  poor 
quality. 

"Grass  and  Clover,  more  or  less  discoloured  or  bleaohed 
and  damaged  by  smoke,  are  disliked  by  catde>  and  often  re- 
jected by  them  altogether.  Sm<^e  deteriorates  the  quality 
and  diminishes  the  quantity  of  Grass  and  Clover  crops. 
Plants  with  strong  developed  leaves— for  instanoe,  Maor 
golds,  Swedes,  Turnips,  and  other  green  crops— «re  lev 
liable  to  suffer  injury  from  a  smoky  atmosphere. 

"Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
readily  affected  by  such  an  atmosphere.  The  leaves  turn 
yellow,  brown,  and  finally  black,  and  then  drop.  If  the 
leaves  are  destroyed  two  or  three  yean  in  sucocssian,  the  trees 
become  sickly,  and  finally  die  off.  Fruit  trees  in  bk)6Som 
attacked  by  smoke  yield  no  firuit^  or  but  a  poor  sickly  crop. 

"  During  the  combustion  of  coal  much  sulphurous  add  u 
generated,  which  is  carried  away  by  the  smoke  of  the  fixeu 
The  ii\jurious  effects  of  smoke  on  vegetation  are  evidently 
due  to  sulphurous  add— a  gas  which,  according  to  ea^>eri- 
ments  made  many  years  ago  by  Turner  and  ChristliBan* 
causes  the  leaves  of  plants  to  drop  when  it  is  present  in  air 
merely  in  the  proportion  of  l-10,000tfa  part. 

"Becentily,  experiments  on  the  effisobs  of  air  containing 
small  quantities  of  sulphurous  add  upon  vegetation  have 
been  made  in  Germany  by  my  friend  no&ssor  Stooldiazd» 
of  Tharand.  Tonng  ¥vt  trees  expoeed  two  or  three  times 
for  two  houiB  to  air  containing  only  l-a0,000th,  or  even 
l-80,000th,  of  su^hurous  add  gas  wave  completely  bleached 
in  wet  weather,  and  killed  when  th^  were  exposed  fan  a 
longer  time  to  air  oontainiBg  «o  nail  %  qnaatity  of  sol- 
phuroQs  scmL 
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"In  dry  weather  a  much  larger  quantity  of  this  add  may 
be  present  in  the  air  without  doing  any  iojory  to  plants.  It 
IS  in  wet  weather  that  air  containing  only  traces  of  sul- 
phurous acid  is  injurious  to  vegetation.  In  localities  where 
muph  coal  of  inferior  quality— generally  rich  in  iron  pyrites 
— ^18  burned,  the  iz^uxy  done  to  vegetation  by  the  sulphurous 
add  proceeding  from  such  coal  may  often  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  from  one  to  two  nules  from  the  place  where  the 
smoke  is  generated. 

"Farmers  residing  in  a  neighbourhood  where  brick-kUns 
and  potteries  abound  frequently  sustain  much  more  ix\jury 
than  they  are  themselTes  aware.  The  quantily  of  sulphurous 
add  emanating  from  open  brick-kilns  is  very  oonsiderable, 
and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  in  certain  localities  the 
air  IS  poisoned  with  sulphurous  add  gas  to  an  extent  which 
prevents  the  healthy  growth  of  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats— so 
tha.t  good  crops  are  rarely  seen  in  such  localities,  and  blighted 
ones  are  quite  the  rule. 

"By  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  provision  ia  made  for  the 
diectual  condensation  of  muriatic  acid  gas  in  alkali  works ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  law  which  prevents  brick- 
makers  throwing  into  the  air  any  quantity  of  sulphurous 
add  which  th^  choose,  although  it  is  more  pemidous  to 
vegetation  than  even  muriatio  add  gas.  I  have  had  many 
oi^Knrtunities  of  becoming  praoticaUy  acquainted  with  the 
ii\|uriou8  dfeots  which  a  smoky  atmosphere  produces  on  our 
cereal  crops,  and  xepad  a  strong  deposition  of  soot  on  Wheat 
and  other  cxojfB  quite  a  suffident  evidence  of  the  more  or 
less  complete  iojuxjr  which  the  crops  must  have  suffered  by 
the  sulphurous  and  always  present  in  the  air  in  districts 
where  such  sooty  deposits  are  seen  on  i>Luits.  The  disad- 
vaataff  es  of  carrying  on  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  potteries, 
or  in  districts  where  volumes  of  black  smoke  dischcyrge  enor- 
mous quantities  of  sulphurous  add  into  the  air,  are  well 
known  amongst  the  more  intelligent  and  enterprisinglarmers. 
This  &yct  ezj^ains  to  a  oertain  extent  the  badnrard  oondition 
of  agriculture  in  sudi  localities,  and  loudly  calls  for  a  miti- 
gaAion  of  the  evils  to  which  frrmers  are  exnoaed  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  occupy  land  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  large  manufticturing  towns,  or  in  localities  where 
immense  quantities  of  inferior  coal  are  oonsumed  by  brick 
and  tQe  xnakers,  and  mannfacturers  of  earthen  and  stone 
ware,  &c.  Again,  in  districts  where  copper  ore,  consisting 
for  the  great^  part  of  the  sulphurets  of  copper  or  iron,  axe 
the  raw  materials  from  whidi  coDper-smelters  extract  the 
metal,  enormous  quantities  of  sulphurous  add  are  discharged 
into  the  atmosphere. 

"  The  iigury  dome  to  vegetation  by  the  smoke  from  copper 
works  has  been  traced  beyond  a  distance  of  four  miles.  It 
is  true  that  smoke  from  copper  works  generally  contains 
appreciable  quantitias  of  arsenic,  which,  of  course,  is  inimical 
to  the  health  of  plants ;  but  as  the  arsenical  fumes  are  in- 
dgniflcant  in  quantity  in  relation  to  tiie  large  amount  of 
swhurous  add  which  is  produced  in  roasting  copper  ores, 
and  as  air  containing  l-40,000th  or  even  l-dO,0OOth  part  of 
sulphurous  add  gas  is  deddedly  injurious  to  vegetation  in 
wet  weather,  I  tMnk  the  sulphurous  add  of  copper  smoke 
does  more  mischief  to  the  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
works  than  the  arsenical  compounds  of  the  smoke.  Just  as 
little  as  alkali-makers  are  permitted  to  discharge  muriatic 
add  into  the  air,  copper-smdters  should  be  allowed  to  dis- 
charge into  the  air  the  enormous  quantities  of  sulphurous 
add  which  is  produced  in  roasting  certain  copper  ores.  It 
may,  perhaps,  not  be  possible  to  condense  smphurous  add 
so  peniBctly  or  as  readily  as  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  probably 
the  arrangements  for  the  condensation  of  the  former  wiU  be 
found  altogether  inappropriate  to  effect  the  condensation  of 
the  latter,  but  attempts  to  mitigate  the  evil  resulting  to 
vegetation  by  sulphurous  add  mmes  should  be  seriously 
undertaken. 

"It  has  occuired  to  me  that  the  su^urous  add  fomes  of 
copper  works  might,  perhaps,  be  converted  economically  into 
sulphuric  add,  or  be  used  for  the  production  of  sulphite  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda;  and  I  do  not  consider  it  improbable 
inat  one  of  these  days  this  highly  izgurious  product  will 
oeaae  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  mnabitants  of  the  oountty 
roand  about  the  work^,  and  be  turned  to  good  economical 
aooount. 

"  As  rM^azds  the  actual  quantities  of  sulphurous  add  gaa 
oontaiiiea  in  the  aaoke  of  brick^kUns,  we  possess  no  data 


for  our  guidance.  The  quality  of  the  coal  used,  the  con- 
struction of  the  kiln,  and  the  composition  of  the  day  of 
which  the  bricks  axe  made,  must  affect  to  a  great  extent  the 
proportion  of  sulphurous  add  in  the  smoke.  Thus  a  coal 
with  a  high  per-centage  of  sulphur,  but  containing  also  mudi 
mineral  matter,  on  burning  may  produce  less  sulphurous 
add  than  another  kind  of  coal,  poorer  in  sulphur  and  in 
mineral  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sulphur  is  fixed  by  the  mineral  portion  of  some  coals.  Again, 
if  tne  day  contams  magnesia  or  lime,  or  is  purposely  mixed 
with  chalk,  most  of  the  sulphur  of  the  coal  will  be  fixed  by 
the  magnesia  or  lime. 

"  The  brick-makers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  who 
use  with  the  clay  a  oondderable  proportion  of  chalk,  there- 
fore produce  a  smoke  which  contains  but  very  little  sul- 
phurous add;  whilst  in  districts  where  fire-bricks,  tiles,  Ac., 
are  largely  manufactured  from  day  that  does  not  contain 
lime  or  magnesia,  or  merely  insignificant  quantities,  the  air 
becomes  charged  with  sulphurous  add  to  an  extent  whidi 
iniuriously  affects  the  vegetation  for  miles  round  the  brick 
clamps  or  kUns." 


EOYAL  PAEKS  AND  PLEASURE  GABDEN8. 

Ak  estimate  of  the  amount  that  will  be  required  to  defray 
the  duu^s  which  will  come  in  the  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  81st  of  March,  1866,  for  maintaininffaad 
keeping  in  repair  the  walls,  keepers'  lodges,  and  other  build- 
ings, the  fences,  roads,  rides,  drives,  footpaths,  plantations, 
Ac,  in  the  several  Royal  Parks,  Pleasure  Ghardens,  &c., 
under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Works  and  Public  Buildings. 

This  estimate  is  limited  to  such  eipenses  in  the  several 
royal  parks  and  gardens  as  are  requisite  to  maintain  them 
for  the  public  use.  Expenses  not  connected  with  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  parks  and  g^ardens  to  strictly  public  pur- 
poses, are  provided  for  in  the  estimate  for  "  Palaces." 

AlkertBMd,B«i«it*8Ptik  U19  li  6 

BatteneaPark  SSS   ?  5 

BiuhyPuk 27W    8  5 

Ch«li6a  Hospital  OroondB  1W7  10  2 

Ohelaea  KUitarr  Aaylnm  Qtonnda   I»  17  9 

Oraenvidi  Park - 1W7  15  | 

Ditto  (Department  of  the  Eanger)  iP'    *  ? 

Hampton  Court  Park  9W  19  0 

Ditto  PleaanreGardeaa  180S  10  1 

Ditto  Roada WJ    0  0 

HoljioodPark  3074  19  6 

Kennington  Park 1584  13  S 

Keniington  Gardens ^^^   *  *• 

Kew  Botanic  Oardena ^}SS  }?  ? 

Kow  Pleasure  Gardens JJJJ  "  J 

Longford  RlTer iJK    2  5 

Bennf'sPark  .• JKJ   I  J 

l^iAmmiil  Park *309    %  9 

Ditto  (Department  of  the  Banger) ?2J  ,5  2 

Biehmond  and  Kew  Boads l»l  J'  ? 

St.  Jamea'a,  Green,  and  Hyde  Parka 25508  IS  6 

Ditto  (Department  of  the  Hanger)   \l^   i  i 

ViotoriaPMk mi   7  1 

97998    <    5 
Affloont  TOled  for  the  year  ending  Slst  Maroh,  1884, 497,959. 
Non.— The  inoome  derived  flrem  the  Royal  Parka  and  Gardena  la  paid 
into  the  ConsoUdated  Fond.    Hie  amoonft  so  paid  In  for  last  year  wai 
£8537  15#. 

SIR  W.  J.  HOOKER'S  RBPORT  ON  KEW  GARDENS. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  W.,  1st  Jannarr,  1884. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Boyal 
Gardens  daring  the  past  year  was  below  that  of  1862,  the 
year  of  the  International  Eidilbition,  and  is  as  follows  :— 

Number  on  Sundays' • «?}*^ 

Number  on  week-dayi *lS»5t 

Greatest  monthly  attendance  (July) ^ ^,815 

Bmalleat  monthly  attsndanoa  (January) l>788 

Greatest  week-day  attendaaee  (a5th  of  May) ..^....    ll>«i 

Smallest  week-day  attendaaoe  (S4th  of  NoTember). — ......  > 

Greatest  SIbnday  attendance  (list  of  June) ^'t^ 

Smallest  Sunday  attendanee  (Uth  of  January) ^  V 

Good  Friday  (8ni  of  AprU)  -...••     >.^— 

Total 401,081 

The  number  of  intelligent  visitors  of  all  olaases  who  fre- 
quent i|ie  museum  and  plant-houses  for  purposes  of  m« 
struction  have  increased;  and  this  has  been  even  more  the 
I  case  with  scientifio  visitors. 
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[  AvfWtfllilM^ 


n»aa^  impotUait  ofaAage^elllfeted  htm  bees  in  the  greaib 
PaiBb^hbiiae,  wheve  three  of  Hbe  lAtgeat  Balnu,  hftiiiig^ 
reAohedthe  top  of  tiie  hoaei  00  ^^Mt  a£oTe  the  floor  of  tiie 
bnddiBg;  hare  had  to  be  lemoved's  this  hae  been  done  with- 
out ainr  aoctdent,  and'  tlieir  pIsoeB  flBed  by  ytMnger  aiul 
rw  piAiiWa 

IlDt  last  jear^s  Beport  I  mentioi»^  the  oooapaitios  of  tiie 
gxeftt  architeotaral  hothouee.  No*  1»  by  tiie  broad-leaAd 
Avoids,  and  other  tropical  plaata  of  flue  foUa^  These  are 
abready  growing  most  luxuriantly,  and  I  antieipate  that  ibis 
building  will  eventoaUy  prore  perhaps  the  most  instntetiTe 
and  atttactiTe  of  its  kind  in  the  Qaraens.  In  the  course  of 
the  present  year  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  its  other  oontents 
a  seltotion  of  tail  Tree  Ferns,  slender-stemmed  Palms,  and 
eoonomic  plants. 

Ifeasnres  hare  been  taken  onder  the  direotioit  of  the 
CUftrk  of  the  Works,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  oma^ 
mental  piece  of  water  opposite  the  Palm*hoiise,  whieh  had 
become  very  foul  during  the  hotter  summer  months ;  and 
an  arrangement  has  also  been  made  for  a  larger  general 
supply  of  water.  Flower-beds  have  been  carried  round  the 
geometric  shrubberies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pa]m»housei 
and  OB  both  sides  of  ttie  semi-oizoalav  walk  skirtsd  by  the 
Yssp  fence.  Many  rare  and  omaflieiital  yonsff  tress  hare 
besAcplantsd  on  the  east  ode  of  the  main  walk  Inading  finpn 
thS'gveat  gates.  Beds  of  BhododendMBs  will  be  planted  on 
theioppoats  side  of  the  same  walk.  It  is  flirtber  intended 
duidmg  the  enaning  snmaier  to  sink  in  the  fowmd  on  each 
sida  of  the  same  walk  a  row  of  such  smaS  Pabns,  Aloes» 
Cycads,  and  other  rare  and  coiM|»ionoas  plants  in  pots  (with 
thnr  names)  a«  can  be  salUy' ei^Kwed*  This  aoangement 
wffli  it  ia  hoped,  not  only  give  this  part  of  the  gacden  ameet 
niinwiwaiifal  appeaxanoe^  bat  also  exhibit  to  tbe  pablie  a 
senea  of  eunous  and  strifeang  exotic  £onaa  oC  Te^etotMa  in 
the  most  effsotiTe  maimer. 

The  Bepovts  on  the  success  of  Mr.  Mazkham's  introduction 
of  Cinchona  Plantations  in  India^  and  in  tibe-  estahUshment 
of  which  (including  the  c(donies)  the  Boyal  Ckodens  have 
taken  so  large  a  share,  are  reiy  satisftctocy.  Mr.  MftyVKi^wi 
informs  me  that  in  the  nnrseriea  on  the  sites  ssleoted  by 
him  on  the  Nilghiri  hills,  only  three  years  ago,  there  were, 
on  the  1st  of  December  last,  269,396  pLmts*  of  which  66,622 
were  planted  out;  that  the  tallest  plant  isneasly  10 feet 
high;  that  two  plants  of  C.  saoouahra  avs  in  full  flower; 
and,  further,  that  6,662  planta  have  been  <^i^^b^ted  to 
pxiTate  indii^uals. 

The  bark  from  some  plants  has  been  analysed  by  J.  E. 
Howasd,  Esq.,  and  the  results  have  been  entirely  satismotoxy. 

In  the  Darjeeling  plantations,  Himalaya^  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  Anderson*  thete  are  8000  plants,  and 
priyate  applications  fbr  plants  have  been  made  to  that 
gentleman  fior  the  enonnous  number  of  1,600,000. 

In  Ge;^on»  under  the  charge  of  G.  H.  K.  Thwaites,  Bag., 
there  are  22,060  plants ;  in  Jamaica,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
N.  Wilson,  400;  and  in  Trinidad,  under  Dr.  Cruger,  24 
plants.  In  the  two  latter  colonies  no  attempt  appears  to 
ha^  been  made  as  yet  to  increase  the  stock  by  cuttings,  a 
method  BO  advantageously  adopted  in  India. 

Steps  have  been  taken,  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  South  Australia,  to  introduce  die  Cork  taree  into  that 
colony.  A  large  quantity  of  young  plants  are  being  raised 
in  the  pleasure  ground  nwsery  fbr  transport,  and  will  be 
sent  out  in  a  growing  condition,  in  glased  cases,  in  the  eariy 
spring.'  For  procuring*  the  aooms  w«  are^indebted  to  Dr. 
Welwitsch,  Messrs.  Vilmonn,  of  Paris,  and  ILMw's  Consuls 
at  Oporto^  Bareelona,  and  Marseillas. 

Littge  ooUections  of  semi-tropical  trees  and  shrubs  have 
been  sent,  at  the  request  of  the  Admiralty,  to  the  once 
desert  island  of  Ascension,  the  upper  iMurts  of  whieir  are  now 
clothed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  diieny  derived  from  Kew; 
and  I  continue  to  receive  from  Captain  Barnard  the  most 
satisfaetory  accounts  of  the-  thriving  condition  of  these 
planter  aaS  the  consequent  rapid  increase  of  the  fertility, 
water  crapply,  pasture  land,  and  vegetable  produce  of  the 
island*  The  Bermuda  Orass  espedaU^,  which  was  sent  .from 
this  Garden  several  years  ago,  has  now  become  the  staple 
Ibdder  of  the  place. 

Large  collections  of  living  plants  and  seedft  have  been 


sent  to  tlb»  idand;  of  St:  IfialSBa,  at'  the  request  of  ISwu 
GovenwsF  of  tha^j  islandi 

Air  active  oargespondwice  and  exchange  of  plants  htm. 
been  kept  upwith  OeyUm,  M^ortttus,  Qneendan^  CAlentfeBto 
Yietoria  (Australia),  iMnidad;  and  various  nursery  estebUahr 
ments  a*  hcmie  and  on  the  Oontinsot; 

BeaidSs  these  ordinsry  souroee  of  supply,  vafoable  cdl- 
IMions  of  living  plants  and  seeds  have  txeti  receivedfron 
the  Bev.  C.  S.  P.  Parish,  of  Monlmayne;  Vi.  BSU,  ffovsnir 
ment  botanist  in  Queensland  (faidttding^  a  living  plant  <xt 
Bowenia,  a  new  and  most  remarkable  Cyoad);  G.  Mam. 
(government  botanist).  West  Africa;  Dr.  WelwitBCh* 
Soanda;  J.  J.  Moateiro,  Bkq.,  Angola;  Mf.Hatton,  Sovtik 
AiHca;  Dr.  Athei stone,  Grahaifs  Town;  Dr.  Imray. 
Dominica:  Dr.  Hillebraad,  Sandwich  Islands;  Conuncdcte 
Bord  John  I&y,  China  and  Japan ;  C.  H.  WiBiam^  Bsq., 
Bahia ;  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  germinatinig 
seed  of  the  double  Cocoa-nut  (which,  however,  we  hasra 
failed  to  rear) ;  Dr.  Kirk,  live  plants  collectsd  during  Dc 
liivingstoneTs  expeditioD,  and  (^ers  iir  the  Seychelle  and 
Comoro  Idands,  Ac.,  including  fruit  of  the  double  Coooa-nat. 

puuusuBB  oxonia>B» 

Thm  principal  works  to  be  reported  on  sie  the  oonqftlotiott 
of  the  oentre  of  the  temperate  house,  s«d  the  traaaflar  to  it 
of  all  the  idants  destined  for  it  from  the  old  Orsagery,  aad 
other  buildings  in  the  Botaaio  Gaxdena*  Theae,  wihidi  ana 
for  the  most  pact  planted  in  the  ground,  luure  ahraady  begun 
to  grow  vigecoualy,  and  wfll  soon  present  a  noble  appea»> 
ance.  The  heatiag  appaBatus  woioka  weU,  and  the  ooI^- 
struotion  of  the  builduig  appeara  on  tiie  whole  to  be  moat 
satisfcotosy;  the  only  earcepfcion  that  most  be  made  is  wittk 
regesd  to  t&e  opening  and.  closing  of  the  sashes  of  the  roo^ 
which  will  require  more  caw  and.ski]l  to  kesp  ia  oidar,tha» 
was  aaticipated  l^  the  faoilden. 

Saobsnaftve  plaataticna  of  lanes  and  ahxiibs  have  been  mad» 
in  vatiouB  parts  of  the  ptoaauro  grounds;  and  laiye  beds.oT 
Bhododendrons,  and  race  tseee  and  8hrnbs»  are  now  beiaip 
made  along  the  baaka  of  the  new  lake. 

Tbe  diief  OMitribotions  to  tbe  AxlxMwtum  haire  been 

Jaaaa  seeds,  fima  Mr.  Oldham,  oolleotov  for  the  BoyalL 
GttdM,  W.  J.  BUiott^  Esq^fiir  K  Alcocd^  4^ 

AaMor  Bivsr,  Ohiasae  Maatchnriaa^  and  Bibefian  noodn 
from  the  Impeaal  Gardens  of  St.  Peteisbaxg. 

AnstralMa  seeds  from  J.  Oldflald,.  Bsq^  Dr.  MueOei;^ 
GovesBfcnent  Botanist  at  Victoria,  and  /othsBs. 

Himalayan  seeds  of  Pines,  Oaks,  &c,  from  Jh^  Aiideraoaif. 
F.L.a,  of  Calcuith^  and  Dr.  Cleghcnv  lf.Ii^»  Inapaotor  of 
Poraata. 

Seedftfrom  tine  Nilghni  Moontaini^  from  Dfai  Mclvunr^ 

Many  very  fine  and  nure  greanhouaa  ] 
aiq„  VJjJB.,  of  OoogMoB^ 


Tht  old  Orangery,  so  lonff  ooademaed  as  a  house  for  poly- 
poses of  cultivation,  and  at  last  emptied  by  the  trsaaforenoa 
of  ita  oontenta  to  l&e  temperate  house,  is  now  chie^  oooupiei 
with  the  magnificent  coUection  of  timbers,  caibhiet  aad-fruv 
niture  woods,  from  the  Great  fiihibitiott  of  1862.  ItL  ntf 
last  year's  Beport  I  described  this  collection  in  some  detaC 
and  enumerated  the  colonies  and  donors  of  Ite  several  ooov 
tributions  of  whidi  it  consists,  amonsr-  which  Tasmania 
holds  the  most  conspiouoos  pisoe  fbr  tiie  magnitude  aadL' 
beauty  of  its  specimens.  Though  nowmos^  in  their  placss^ 
much  remains  to  be  done  during  the  coming  year  towasda 
the  fittings  of  tiie  building,  and  the  final  arran^pemeDl^ 
t&ctetfaag,  and  catalognittg  (?the  collection. 

'Hie  additiona  of  importance  to  the  Museum  dttriB^  tite 
past  year  are  :— 

A  specimen  of  Hcmsf s  Oak,  pfesented-  by  Her  ttj^stHf 
the  Queen. 

A  coSeotiott  of  articlsa  (umbreBa-sthd:,  knife^handlta,  Sto^ 
made  ofTianrinaria»  or  the  stem  of  Ismiinariarbaccinalis},.^ 
gigantic  seaweed  of  Sootir  Afiriea.  From  T.  G.  Ghiribi,JBMw 

A  Pakir'e  riddy  carved  drinking  vessel,  made  of  tine  shell 
of  the  double  Cocoa-nut,  togetiier  with  carved  articles  of 
SholarpiiAt.    From  the  Hon.  V^.  B.  Prere,  Bsq.,  of  RombsQ^i* 

jbticles  used  as  barter  for  Pafan  ofl  with  the  nathnes  at 
West  Africa.    Frinn.M.  L.  Levin,  Esq. 

Specimens^'  of  Pine  Cones,  Woodii,'  Ac.,  of  Vortk  Aftfak 
From  Dr.  Beget,  Imperial'  Gm^dens  of  Sti  Fetersbarg. 
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of  ihe  MistiMoe  on  Mqpl^  Bspte. 
L  Br.  JblmHflrk^'^F.L.S. 


tike  iiiod»  of 

i4& 


miricRui  and  intoTCBtaig  tDopioal  Afiaean  ^otiMo 
OBodBBtB  from  Mr.  Mum,  Dm.  la^ingotono,  Eirk»  JfieUor, 
SmtniBB^f^ke  mad  QtmA^ac 


JL.lflrgeodllMtioii6f  B«ito«fled  as  drags  liyiiliOBatifOB 
jtf  British  €kijaiia»  tsoUoofcod^  Mr.  Appum  xukdv  the  oidois 
<tftihe€cJaBU  Gtoveoiaieiit 

BSKBABZmC  AND  UBBAJBX. 

4tar  datios  in  tfaos  dflpartsnonthaTe  xapi^  inaraaBod  «f 
iKb*  owing  to  the  deninida  uade  iroon  tJus  •ostabHshmont 
lif  Hie  vaaiooB  dopaatHMnto  of  Her  M^jeslgrHi  Gotenunoai ; 
tfeo  tlw  miunher  ofplaBls  sent  io  ns,  almosferdnlj,  Ibriiaimag, 

*  ctiher  iiiftiriiiaillon  izogarding  them ;  to  the  Toosi^t  of 
^  colleciions  ^eom  smial  impoirtfliit  go)7snunent  ex- 
Ions  ;  to  tlie  'applioations  for  asantaBce  and  advioe  cbl 
^Iw^art  of  7oang.gBsdenere  and  others  prooeeding  to  take 
<terge  of  plantations  of  Tea,  Cinchona,  Cotton.  Coffiae,  &o., 
m  inMsL  and  the  -colanies ;  and  the  redoubled  aotivitj  of  the 
Cekxiies  in  the  paUioation  of  their  Moras,  which, -thengh 
paid  for  by  the  Colonial  Govemmeot,  can  only  be  prepared 
at  Kew,  or  by  persons  in  direct  and  constant  correspondence 
with  its  Herbftfiom  and  Mnsenms. 

I  hare  to  commence  my  Beport  on  this  hsad  with  tiie 
annonncement  of  the  xetizemeiai  of  2ir.  Allan  Black,  so  long 
and  so  weU  known,  both  here  aoid  on  the  Continent,  as  the 
able,  as8idaoo8,-and  mest  obliging  Curator  of  the  Herbaria. 
Oirini^  to  the  &flnre  Of  iiis  hMl&,  bronght  Srbont  by  o?er- 
appUration  to  hie  doties,  he  has  been  obliged  to  seek  a, 
wanner  dtmate.  Itfest  fortnnateiy,  the  cozatorship  of  the 
'^levemment  £by€ens  «t  bangalore  (held  by  a  late  for«Bian 
in-tbe  Boyal  Gardwis)  fdil  vacant  at  this  time,  and  he  was 
at  enee  nominated'to  'the  vacancy.  Oar  inabilii^  to  find  a. 
person  capable  of  flffing  Mr.  Blaflk's  place  at  las  salary,  no 
'less  than  the  increased  dntisa  of  tbis  depaitment,  have  ne- 
^Bcanitoted  aTSOiixangemiffiit  of  the  present  wholly  inade<{iiate 
staff,  and  a  permanent  addition  to  It.  Professor  OBrer,  the 
tiibtarian,  will  henceforth  take  the  joint  daties  of  Keeper  of 
the  Libraa^  and  Herbaria,  and  ivill  hare  two  assistants;  he 
will  at  the  same  time  oontintie  his  volnntayy  eoorsee  of 
'leetures  totiie  teemen  and  gardensvs,  which  he -has  hitherto 
joondacted  with  so  mnch  credit  to  himsslf,  and  benefit  to 
'OQr  young  men. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  Ibnits  ofthe  pvsMBt  Seporfc, 
to  do  more  than  aUnde  to  the  chief  paMiD  dsties  pezfozBMd 
at  the  Heibariam  during  the  past  year,  which  are  as 
*ft)]lows:~ 

Dr.  Sjrk,  the  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  Dr.  Livingstone^s 
-expedition,  arriyed  in  Engkuid  in  October,  and  has  been 
imoii  engaged  in  the  ivi^sstigatlosi  of  his  laij^  and^ahiable 
MHflleetions,  both  in  the  Hueeom  and  Herbanum. 

Mr.  Mann  arrived  in  Jme  ftom  his  three  yeaars'  aiduons 
4Mid  periloas  botanical  joum^  on  the  West  Coast  of  Afiica 
^including  two  ascents  of  l^e  Cameroon  Mountains,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  explore),  as  well  as  the  Peak  of  Fernando 
Po,  St.  Thomas,  Prince's  Maad,  the  Sierra  del  Oxystal,  ice. 
Bis  i^iants,  amounting  to  about  3000  kinds,  have  been  all 
unn^Ked  and  catalogued,  and  the  duplicates  distributed  to 
the  "MboB&amB  of  America,  Paris,  Austria,  Prussia,'  Russia, 
^BxSkKod,  Hanover,  &c.  He  has  reoentty  been  appointed 
tsistant  curator  of  the  0ovensment  Cinchona  Phmtations 
'4it  Daijeeling  in  the  Himalaya.  His  mountain,  plants  have 
%een  deseril^  by  Dr.  Hooker,  and  are  being  published  by 
^ttoLtanyBan  Soeiety. 

The  British  Herbarium  of  tkie  late  W.  Borver,  Esq.,  pre- 
■sented  in  1862,  has  been  arranged  by  Professor  Oliver. 

Captain  Qcaafs  interesting  collection,  made  during  Cap- 
ttfn  Speice^s  ezpeditien  to  Centval  Africa,  have  been  brought 
'to  Sew,  and  liaive  be«i3iamed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  P.B.S.,  and 
IMMshed  in  the  kppm^x  to  Captain  poke's  Travels. 

Dr.  Welwitsch,  of  Lisbon,  the  distinguished  botanist,  and 
explorer  of  the  interior  of  Angola  and  Loanda,  in  Western 
tropical  Afirica,  haviag  been  commanded  by  His  Msyesty  the 
Xine  of  Portugal  to  teke  Ins  collection  to  Kew  to  be  named, 
^Mfl  lately  anived  with  an  immense  Herbarium,  in  a  most 
lieantifiil  state  of  preservation,  from  those  hitherto  totally 
txatahomn  pwrts  of  the  world,  and  the  first  set  is  to  be,pre* 
cjwntedtothis  Herbarium. 


Sir  Charles  Wood,  SeoaetaiQr  of  State  ibr  JnctiiL  having 
directed  the  Jlora  of  i±ie  ^rithih  possessionB  in  India  to  be 
proceeded  with  on  *Uie ^same  plan  «s  the  Colonial  Floras; 
this  weak  (whioh  win  contain  daeoriptions  of  attest  12,000 
species  of  plaate),  has  beenoonuneneed  in  the  Heribaiiam  b|r 
Bar.  Thomacn,  FJ&&,  late  Director  of  the  ^Soyal^€buldetti  at 
Calcutta. 

Of  Drs.  Harvey  and  Souders*  Flora  of  our  South  African 
possessions,  the  second  volume  is  completed,  and  the  third 
is  in  progress. 

Of  the  Australian  Flora  mentioned  in  my  last  report  (and 
which  will  extend  to  six  or  seven  volumes,  containing  as 
many  thousand  species\  the  first  volume  has  been  j>ublished 
by  its  author,  G.  Bentlum,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  and  the  second  is 
making  rapid  progress. 

The  Flora  of  the  British  West  Indian  Islands,  by  Dr. 
Grisebach,  has  been  completed  during  the  past  year,  all  but 
the  Index.    It  contains  descriptions  of  8000  species  of  plants. 

Mr.  Thwadtes'  Enumeration  of  Ceylon  Plants  is  nearly 
completed,  and  embraces  upwards  of  2500  species. 

The  "Genera  Plantarum"  of  Mr.  Bentham  andDr.Hooker 
is  progressing  as  fast  as  the  authors'  other  duties  permit,  the 
second  part  being  half  completed. 

Dr.  Hooker  has  been  desired  by  the  Colonial  Government 
of  New-Zealand  to.  prepare  a  Handbook  of  the  Flora  of  that 
interesting  group  of  plants.  One  volume  is  now  in  the 
press,  and  wBl bepubliahed  early  in  the  spring. 

The  "  Si>edes  Filicum "  is  finished  in  five  volumes,  con- 
taining upwards  of  300  plates;  but  a  Supplement  is  about 
to  appear,  containing  the  new  species  that  have  been  dia- 
oovered  since  the  commencement  of  the  publication*  tqgether 
with  a  synopsis  of  all  known  species. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  has  been  conducted  as  fbrmerly^ 
the  88th  annual  volume,  containing  72  coloured  %nres^  and 
descriptions  of  new,  rare,  or  interesting  cultivated  pkuuts,  36 
published. 

Various  papers  by  Mr.  Bentham,  Professor  Oliver,  Dr. 
Thomson,  Dr.  Hooker,  &o»,  on  some  of  the  most  interesting 
contributions  to  the  Herbarium,  especially  African  and 
Indian  Plants,  have  been  published  by  the  Ttinntean  Society 
of  London. 

Other  botanists  who  have  worked  in  the  Herbarium  during 
the  past  year  are  Professor  Babington,  of  Cambridge  (Briti£ 
Eubi) ;  the  Bev.  W.  W.  l^ewbold  British  Plants) ;  Mr.  Edpe- 
worth  (Korth-West  Indian  Plants) ;  Dr.  Aitcheson  (Pamab 
Flora),  &c.,  &c. 

The  principal  contribuidons  to  the  Herbarium  have  been : — 

An  extensive  collection  of  Borneo  Pahns,  collected  by  Hugh 
Low,  Esq.,  and  presented  by  Messrs.  Low,  of  Haokn^ 

Large  collection  of  Mauritius  and  Madagascar  HantB, 
made  by  the  late  Judge  Blackburn,  and  presented  by 
Admiral  Sir  W.  Bowles,  KCB. 

The  most  eittensive  Herbarium  of  Indian  Plants,  made 
by  Dr.  Wight,  F.R.S.,  during  thirty  years  residence  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  Nilghiri  Mountains,  and  other  parts  of 
the  western  Peninsula  of  India ;  and  containing  the  orig^inal 
specimens  from  which  his  numerous  and  most  important 
botanical  works  have  been  written.    Presented  by  himself. 

Very  large  and  important  collections  made  in  all  parts  of 
extra-tropical  and  sub-tropical  Australia  and  in  Tasmania, 
by  A.  Oldfield,  Esq. 

The  Portuguese  and  Azorean  Herbarium  of  the  Baron  do 
Castdlo  de  Paiva,  presented  by  that  nobleman. 


Hautbois. — I  believe  Mr.  Knight  is  right  about  the  deri- 
vation. It  is  Fragaria  elatior  (higher  in  its  stalk),  and 
hence  it  is  called  Hautbois.  The  name  may  also  be  derived 
from  the  plant  being  found  in  high  woods  and  deep  forests. 
— W.  F.  Badcltitb. 


Wood  PxesoNs. — I  hqpe  you  will  .suggest  some  prac- 
ticable means  of  getting  rid  of  a  plague  of  wood  pigeons, 
which  ^ght  upon  iSie  Gooseberzy  bushes  in  scores,  breaki^ 
the  branches,  and  strewing  around  all  the  Gooseberzite. 
Qu6]^,  Are  they  in  search  of  catexpillaxs?  The  most  cunning 
cannot  shoot  thenar  they  rore  such  wuc7  Inrda. — 
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CULTITATION  OP  THE  IfELOK. 

{GuniMMt^dfr^m  pag€  64.) 

Of  the  appliaacei  employed  for  growing  Meloiu  none  are 

in  move  general  me  than  an  ovdinaary  firame  on  a  dimg-bed, 

which  is  repreeented  viifig.2,    a  Ib  a  common  frame  2  feet 


Fig.  2. 

high  at  back,  1  foot  high  in  front,  and  6  feet  wide,  placed  on 
the  hotbed  h,  and  resting  on  bricks  at  each  comer,  c  e. 
The  dotted  Ihies,  d  d,  show  how  far  the  fr^e  is  to  have 
dnng  piled  np  against  the  sides  to  maintain  the  top  heat 
when  the  bed  loses  its  heat  oonsiderablv,  or  when  a  greater 
depth  of  soil  is  placed  on  the  bed.  The  dotted  lines,  e  e, 
drawn  pexpendicolarly  through  the  bed,  show  those  portions 
of  the  oed  which  are  to  be  taken  away  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  line  the  bed  from  the  bottom,  to  renew  the 
heat  when  declining ;  the  space  between  e  e  and  the  dotted 
lines,  //,  being  filled  with  dung  ^epared  in  the  same  way 
as  that  for  making  the  bed.  The  lining  should  not  be 
imlied  at  front  and  back  at  one  time,  bat  in  front  first, 
b^ore  the  heat  of  the  bed  declines  too  much;  the  back 
lining  may  follow  the  front  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
Lininp  to  the  bottom  are  only  needed  for  early  beds,  and 
not  always  eren  then  in  mild  seasons,  for  the  frame  will  sink 
into  the  bed,  and  it  wiU  consequentJy  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  inane  up  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  so 
as  to  keep  the  glass  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  plants,  or 
1  foot  above  them.  Baismg  the  frame  about  the  thickness 
of  a  brick  each  time  will  be  sufficient,  and  this,  with  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  the  spent  lining,  will  leave  a  space  by  the 
sides  of  the  frame  in  which  some  fresh  hot  dung  can  be 
lOaced,  which  will  generally  furnish  sufficient  heat  without 
having  the  bed  to  line  from  the  bottom.  If,  however,  the 
heat  is  not  maintained  by  top  linings,  the  bed  must  be  lined 
from  the  bottom  before  it  becomes  so  cold  as  to  place  the 
well-being  of  the  plants  in  jeopardy. 


soiling  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  previously  levelling  it^  and 
adding  more  dunf  if  neceesazy  to  bring  the  sorfiAce  of  the 
dung  to  within  1  foot  of  the  glass.  The  soil  is  then  plaoed 
under  the  oentre  of  each  light,  so  as  to  form  a  oone  with  a 
flattened  top,  the  latter  bSng  only  an  inch  or  two  froai  the 
glass.  By  the  time  the  bed  is  earthed  the  dung  will  have 
settled,  and  when  folfy  earthed  it  will  present  the  appear* 
aace  shown  in  the  figure,  a  being  the  bed,  e  the  sou,  and 
d  the  open  space  for  the  development  of  the  plants,  h  h.  Are 
spaces  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  in  which  hot  dung  is  placed ;  first 
in  front  about  ten  days  after  planting  the  Melons  in  the 
bed;  and,  secondly,  at  the  back  about  ten  days  afterwards. 
The  dung  must  at  all  times  be  kept  higher  than  the  pigeon* 
holes,  and  the  soil  within  the  pit  ^onld  be  kept  close  to  the 
sides  of  the  frame,  otherwise  the  steam  of  the  dung  of 
the  linings  will  pass  into  the  pit  and  destroy  the  jpluita. 
The  linings  will  require  renewing,  and  additions  of  fntik 
dung  to  keep  up  the  proper  temperature  according  to  droiunp- 
stanoes.  The  linings  should  be  brought  up  to  the  dotted 
line,  and  if  they  are  covered  with  wooden  shatters  the  heat 
is  greater,  and  a  cleaner  appearance  is  given,  e  Is  a  spout 
to  cany  off  the  water,  and  //  is  the  ground  level. — G.  Ajobt. 
(To  he  continued,) 
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ng .  8. 
PM>bably  the  best  mode  of  growing  Melons  by  fermenting 
materials  is  that  of  a  brick-pit  (^.  8),  the  inner  walls  pigeon* 
holed  to  admit  the  heat  from  the  linings,  b  5,  to  pass  into 
the  bed  a.  The  inside  between  the  two  inner  walls  is  filled 
up  to  the  rafters  in  the  first  instance  with  hot  dung,  pre* 
pared,  sweetened,  and  well  beaten  down  and  trodden  at  the 
Bides.    The  lights  being  put  on,  the  bed  will  be  xettdy  to 


HAEDY  bedding  PLANTS  with  VAIIIEGATEI> 
AND  COLOUBED  FOLIAGE. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Abbey's  list,  I  would  suggest : — 
FiLBXBT,  DiLRK  CoppBB-LXAVXD,  which  is  vory  distinct, 
dwarf-growing,  and  bears  cutting-in  weU. 

Salix  capb^  va&ixqata. — With  white,  green,  and  light 
brown  leaves.  Bears  cutting-in  well;  strikes  in  a  little 
bottom  heat  in  a  fortnight,  and  so  miffht  be  planted  for  a 
line  in  a  ribbon  to  be  renewed  evezy  third  year,  or  in  most 
soils  cuttinffs  may  be  planted  where  required. 

Both  of  the  alx>ve  would,  in  windy  situations  and  in  the 
back  beds,  if  allowed  to  remain,  afford  an  ornamental  shelter 
of  18  inches  to  2  feet  or  more  in  height. 

B&AKBLS. — The  Silver-leaved  is  very  effective,  but  needs 
attention  to  keep  it  neat.  I  have  a  large-leaved  Golden- 
variegated  variety  which  is  very  striking. 

ViKCAS. — ^Besides  the  two  named  by  Mr.  Abbey,  there  k 
the  Golden-leaved,  which  if  weU  established  and  cut  down 
early  in  the  spring  becomes  vexy  beautifhL  I  find  the  beat 
way  to  propagate  the  Vincas  and  Brambles  is  to  insert  in 
the  groimd,  in  August  and  September,  the  ends  of  the  young 
shoots,  simply  pressing  them  2  inches  into  the  earth. 

There  is  also  the  fine  showy  Coltsfoot  with  a  white-edged 
leaf;  but  unless  grown  in  pots  sunk  in  the  ground  it  is 
troublesome. 

The  common  Bib  Grass  would  be  ezoeUent  when  varie- 
gated, and  it  is  not  rare  to  find  it  in  the  fields  and  by  the 
sides  of  roads  with  both  white  and  golden  variegation ;  but 
my  plants  with  all  my  care  have  returned  in  a  year  or  two 
to  their  nonnal  green.    They  also  propagate  badly. 

i  >f  Box  some  of  the  variegated  kinds  would  be  very  usefdl, 
oeil  nothing  will  bear  d^pSog  better. 
Vaxuoatbd  Hollixs. — There  are  many  very  handsome 
varieties ;  and  small  plants,  if  nipped-in  in  summer 
and  constantly  taken  up  and  transplanted,  beoome 
very  dwarf,  and  bear  their  pretty  scariet  berries  in 
abundance.  A  fine  collection  of  these  Hollies  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Brussels  Show  and  attracted  great 
attention.  Probably,  if  grafted  or  budded  on  a  dwarf 
slow-growing  kind,  such  as  the  Hedgehogs,  they  would 
be  much  improved  and  produce  berries  earlier  in  the 
season. 

I  fancy  the  adornment  of  our  grounds  would  be  at 
least  more  interesting,  if  these  huidsome  hardy  plaBte 
received  a  share  of  that  attention  which  is  now  aJmoet 
exclusively  bestowed  on  summer  bedding-oat  plants. 

— W.  WOOLWL 


DESTEOYING  ANTS. 

Thx  following  is  related  by  M.  Gamier,  in  a  oommnai- 

cation  to  the  Central  Society  of  Affrieolture,  at  Brusseb : — 

A  large  colony  of  ante  extend^  their  walks  over  an  area  of 

nine  or  ten  yards,  gave  great  tromUe  in  the  garden.    After 
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trying  vacioTis  ineffectual  means  of  dettrcmng  them,  I  placed 
mear  their  hatrnt  several  small  saucers  filled  with  sug^  and 
water,  in  which  was  mixed  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  white 
oxide  of  arsenic.  I  watched  them  for  about  an  hour,  during 
whioh  time  many  came  to  drink,  and  went  away  staggering, 
taking  with  them  one  or  two  which  were  dead.  In  the 
course  of  two  hours  not  an  ant  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  next 
morning  the  anthill  was  entirely  deserted. 

Why  was  this?  The  arsenic  was  not  dissolved.  Had 
they  from  instinct  discovered  that  attempts  were  being 
made  to  destroy  them  ?  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  merely  state 
the  fiujt,  and  leave  it  to  the  investigation  of  others. — A.  S., 
Bruges, 


A  WATEBING-BABJIOW. 

In  describing  this  barrow  it  is  desired  to  bring  into  notice 
not  only  a  very  useful  apparatus,  but  also  one  that  every 
gardener  may  make  for  himself.  There  are  plenty  of  excel- 
lent machines  for  watering  gardens,  but  they  cost  money. 
In  nine  cases  out  often  this  one  need  not  cost  a  penny. 


The  arrangement,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  cut,  is  very 
simple.  Having  selected  a  good  watertight  barrel,  put 
through  it  a  strong  wooden  bar,  with  the  ends  rounded  and 
projedang  2  or  3  inches  from  the  sides.  This  bar  should  be 
about  a  foot  from  the  top  of  the  baireL  A  hole  is  then  bored 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bairel,  and  a  piece  of  leaden  pipe,  about 
2^  feet  long,  inserted  and  secured.  A  valve  with  a  leather 
hinge  is  placed  over  this  hole.  A  string  from  the  valve  is 
BaiSed  over  a  pulley,  near  the  top  of  the  barrel.  This  being 
done,  mount  the  barrel  on  such  a  banow  as  is  shown  in 
the  cut,  put  a  rose  upon  the  leaden  pipe,  fasten  the  valve- 
string  to  the  right  handle  of  the  barrow,  and  the  machine 
is  made.  K  there  are  no  unused  barrow-wheels  on  the 
premises,  one  may  be  made  by  sawing  two  thidc  pieces  of 
plank  in  a  circular  form,  and  nailing  them  together,  with 
the  grain  of  one  at  right  angles  with  the  grain  of  the  other. 
Bore  and  chisel  a  square  hole  in  the  centre  of  this,  and  insert 
an  axle,  which  is  of  ea^  construction. 

The  peculiar  convenience  of  this  watering-barrow  is  that 
it  may  be  wheeled  along  a  row  of  vegetables  or  flowers,  and 
by  pulling  the  valve-stnng  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  right 
hand,  the  water  will  fiow  from  the  rose  until  the  b^rS  is 
empl^,  and  the  row  will  be  watered  with  very  little  trouble 
and  much  expedition.  If  another  pipe  and  rose  be  placed  so 
as  to  project  from  the  other  side,  bol^  valves  may  be  worked 
as  eaaOy  as  one,  and  two  rows  may  be  watered  at  the  same 
time.  The  pipe  being  fiexible,  may  be  bent  so  as  to  suit 
the  distance  between  the  rows,  the  height  of  plants,  &c. 
This  apparatus  is  particularly  adapted  to  places  where  there 
is  mock  *'  row-watering  "  to  be  done. — (Amencan  Qardener't 
Monthly,) 


decayed  stable-dung,  mixed  with  rotten  Oak  leaves.  On 
the  same  day  I  planted  an  e<iual  number  of  the  following 
kinds,  the  tubers  being  as  fu  as  possible  of  tiie  same  sise — 
viz.,  the  old  Ashleaf,  Gloucestershire  Kidney,  and  Myatf  s 
Early  Prolific. 

The  first  two  proved  the  earliest,  their  tubers  being  fit 
for  use  on  the  26th  of  June,  when  the  hanlm  of  Hyatt's 
likewise  commenced  to  dry ;  whilst  the  Boyal  Ashleaf  still 
continued  growing.    So  fiu*  as  to  earliness. 

As  regards  the  produce,  the  old  Ashleaf,  as  usual,  yielded 
only  a  scanty  crop;  the  Gloucestershire  Kidney  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more,  and  the  tubers  more  regular  in 
size  and  shape.  Yesterday  (July  30th)  I  had  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  four  sorts  taken  up,  and  found  Myatf  s  Prolific 
by  far  the  most  productive ;  whilst  the  Boyal  Ashleaf,  upon 
the  whole,  proved  not  more  prolific  than  Gloucestershire 
Kidney,  and  in  flavour  equal,  though  not  better  than  Hyatt's. 

The  Boyal  Ashleaf  seems  to  have  one  great  drawback, 
some  of  the  plants  being  quite  dead,  whilst  others  in  tiie 
same  row  had  the  haulm  quite  green.  I  am  satii^ed  that 
I  possess  the  true  sort,  having  obtained  my  seed  from  one 
of  the  most  respectable  London  flrms. 

Of  other  new  Potatoes  which  I  tried,  Daintree's  Seedling 
(now  ripe)  is  a  very  prolific,  good-sized,  round  Potato,  with  a 
very  rough  skin,  white  fledi,  quite  mealy,  and  delicious. 
Epp's  Glory  is  still  growing  vigorously,  in  spite  of  the  pre^ 
vailing  drought,  and  apparently  a  latish  sort 

I  shall  repeat  the  experiment  with  the  four  above-men- 
tioned Kidneys  next  year,  and  plant  a  certain  number  of 
tubers  of  equal  weight,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  which  of 
them  yields  the  greatest  proportion  in  weight. 

I  must  add  that  the  spring  frosts  in  this  part  of  France 
were  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  have  the  least  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  Potatoes. — ^Febdinakd  Glosdx,  Lee 
SabUms  (Seine  ei  Mame). 


THE  EOYAL  ASHLEAF  POTATO. 
Altrottoh  we  possess  many  really  good  sorts  of  this  most 
uaeftil  of  all  vegetables,  and  consequently  are  rather  ficw- 
tidious  in  this  reepect,  the  appearance  of  the  above  new 
kind  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest^  and  I  was  one  of  those 
who  eagerly  jxrocured  a  certain  nmnber  of  "sets"  for  eaxly 


This  was  done  on  the  10th  of  April,  in  well-prepared 
gmaoA,  which  had  pzenonsly  been  maanred  with  wdl- 


POETEAITS  OF  PLAJJ^TS,  FLOWEES,  AND 
FRUITS. 

CoBTLOPSis  spicATA  (Spiked  Oorylopsis).  Nat.  ord,,  Ha- 
mamelidaces.  Linn.,  Pentandria  Digynia. — A  Japan  shrub, 
introduced  from  Yokahama  by  Hessrs.  Ydtch,  of  the  Boyal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  Flowers  yellow,  itagrant  like  the 
Cowslip.  Blooms  in  February.  "  Shrub  deciduous,  and  the 
flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  which  are  so  much  like 
those  of  our  nut  bushes  as  to  suggest  the  name  of  the 
genus."— (Bot.  Mag.,  i,  5468.) 

BsNDBOBiUM  BBUBNXUH  (Ivory-flowercd  Dendrobium). 
Nat,  ord,,  Orchidacese.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Honandria. — Sent 
to  Hessrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton  Nursery,  from  Houl- 
mein.  Flowers  "  have  exactly  the  appearance  of  polished 
ivory,"  having  dark  red  lines  on  the  lip  and  base  of  column. 
— (IWd.,  i,  6469.) 

Kalanchob  gbakdifloba  (Large-flowered  Kalanchoe). 
Nat,  ord,,  Crassulaceee.  Linn.,  Octancbia  Hono^nia. — ^Native 
of  Hysore,  Hindostan.  Flowers  yellow.  Bloomed  in  a 
greenhouse  devoted  to  succulents  during  Hay. — (JHd.,  t. 
5460.) 

Dblphinitjm  Bbumokianum  (Hr.  Brown's  Husk  Lark- 
spur). Nat,  ord,,  BanxmculaceeB.  Linn,,  Polyandria  Hono- 
gynia. — *'This  handsome  species  is  a  native  of  Western 
Thibet,  on  the  mountains  at  altitudes  of  firom  14,090  to 
18,000  feet,  where  it  flowers  in  August  and  September."  In 
England  it  blossoms  in  the  open  border  in  June,  and  dies 
down  early  in  July.  The  flowers  are  pale  blue,  streaked 
with  purple,  and  black  in  the  centre.  The  whole  herb  has 
a  strong  musky  scent. — {Pnd,,  t,  6461.) 

CcELooTNX  oi>oBATi88iMA  (Highest-scentcd  Coologyne). 
NaL  ord,,  Orohidaceee.  Limi.,  Gynandria  Honandria.— Native 
of  Neura  EUia  mountain  in  Ceylon,  and  the  Neilgherry  Hills 
ofHadras.  Grows  on  trees.  Flowers  in  this  countiy  have 
a  honey-like  smell;  they  are  white,  appearing  in  ApnL  It 
would  seem  to  prefer  riiade,  as  in  its  native  places  it  is 
always  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  hills.— TJMd.,  t.  6462.) 

Afhblakdba  Liboniana  (Libon's  Aphelandra).  Nat,  ord., 
AcanthaceoB.  Lim/n.,  Didynamia  Gymnospermia.  ProbaUy 
a  Brazilian  plant.  Bracts  bright  orange;  flowers  yellow 
tipped  wikh  red.  Flowers  during  Hay  in  a  warm  stove.—- 
(IM.,  1 M6B.) 
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Fajkow  BnfiiiaBonaHB.'-itdmiit  Bcv0, 


M0ihi«niMm<«oM:t^'D«tek|  lower 

"*  ~  dark  mmmefo,  upper  patels,  with  a 


iMsJigktiCr.aU  while- 
«l9id.  M^wr  Tmwtr,  dark  onBiaaii  upper  patels,  with  a 
Mfkter  QrimMn  edge ;  ki«rar.p«Mi  same  eoloiir»  Vat  shaded 
off  paler,  until  in  the  throat  quite  white.  Both  laised  fay 
Mx,  3^iKi«r,  Ihxnagj^  SkMigik^(Floml  Mag.,  pL  206.) 

lOmmyOBwmtmcniij-^Primm  JMee,  Baiaedby]ieflm.¥eitbh 
>y  PTiMMlng  B,  Md$ew^Tlifim  wafch  it.  oOidhMR.  Fkmen  laage 
and  pure  white.— -(2WL«  ^  flOS.) 

JUk-^JlMkinoiMtta  Paili.  Baiaed  hy  Mr.  filter,  YowaJUeB 
Unawiy.  Vppm  petals  oraage ;  lower  petals  olajret,  daiUy 
vsased :  baaea  of  petals  yellow  veined  with  olazet.— (IMd., 
*».»7.) 

flw?,if«ini.  DBinaiosnm.-«BStchers  green ;  tcfpa  white 
trained  with  gM«n.~(i%ui.,  pi.  208.) 

Bon.— nLorA  JfocaiOay.  "  Full,  deep,  and  viehly  oeloored, 
it  takes  aa  honoaraUe  place  aniong  the  thecoo^gh^  good 
laisBiiiiiEoasa  which  hafve  been  xather  bonntilUly  added  to 
ottr  coUeoticns  dasing  the  last  two  or  three  yeaas.  We  owe 
tiie  oppcvtuai^^f  fignsiag  it  to  Mr.  W.  Paiol,  of  Waltha» 
€boss>  by  idiom  it  was  obtafaied  from  tiie  ooHtinent,  and 
who  first  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  Bzitiih  xeaariaas  in 
ike  4qpiibg  of  last  year  (  the  flowers  then  exhftitod -winning, 
anotft  dcMrved^,  *  ibst-dass  certafieate. 

''"Wlhen  Moeniily  lectwing  on  Bases  at  Sooth  Kensi&gttn, 
4nr  finanA4M9d  cosreq^endeiit,  Mr.  Baddyfl^  obeerfcd  with 
much  trath,  tibat  none  bat  Yigerous-ggowiag  Boses  wwe 
aBstaUe  to  onr  Englirii  diattto— -this  vigONMS  chasacter 
beioag,  hewevisr,  jost  what  it  too  oft^  Iwppens  that  Boses 
of  eontineofcal  origin  a»  deficient  in.  In  tins  Tespeot  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  attest  that  Lord  Macaolay  will  iblly 
nMst  tbs  seqaiieBieBts  of  Engiiah.  growers.;  IdM  habit  being 
strong,  the  folMige  bold  and  ample,  the  floweia  of  foil  average 
«iKe,  the  form  cupped,  the  petals  firm  and  smooth,  and  the 
ooloar  a  rich  crimson.  As  regards  cobnir.  Indeed,  tiie  flowers 
are  Tariable.  Sometimes  they  are  richly  shaded  with  very 
deep,  almost  maroon  crimson,  and  sometimes  they  are  of  an 
almost  oniform  deep  crimson,  as  onr  figore  represents  them ; 
and  sometimes,  as  was  the  case  with  tiie  blooms  shown  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  BaddylFe's  lecture,  the  margins  of  the 
petals  are  of  a  glowing  crimaon  acarlet  In  any  of  these 
oonditiflns  it  is  a  beautiful  Boee  of  high  merit.  We  haf«, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  Teoommending  it  heartily  to  the 
notice  of  £os».gToweis  as  a  flower  of  qnality  and  refinesaent, 
oombining  with  the  richest  colooring  a  peiiiBotly  fieee  azkd 
iqgoroas  habit  of  giowth."--<J'Sori«t  <md  PumiiogiU,  iii.,  169). 


mtof  their  qpades,  trowela,  or  other  tools  withoat 
todirt  off  them.    Now,  not  to-i^Mak  Qf  ibe plfl». 
sore  there  is  in  nsing  a  bright  iwiplement,  and  the  flner 


THE  EDUCATIOISr  OF  TEE  EYE. 
A  waiiii»KiH7GATnD  eye  is  always  an  advantage  to  its.pos- 
aseser,  but  &w  ptofessions  afford  greater  soope  for  its  ac- 
^^uixemeat  and  ttEcrcise  than  that  of  a  gardener.  Meet 
gardening  operations  require  a  clear  discriminating  sye,  and 
astM4y  hand.  Wherever  you  find  an  amateur  whose  pro- 
dnotions  and  .general  management  aie  eqnal  to  those  of 
many  pcaotioal  gacdeners,  you  at  once  set  him  down  as  one 
who  is  "quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know,"  for  his  skill  and 
taste  are  the  result  of  his  own  observations  and  experiments. 
▲UJkough.a  liking  ibr  a  paiaoit  generally  leads  to  some 
depp»e  of  skill  in  it,  yet  there  are  «Mn  who  do  one  or  two 
4hnigs  well,  and  the  rest  of  their  work  very  indiffleiently. 
Take,  for  instance,  year  amateur  friend  who  makes  Dahlias, 
^ansieSy  Maiigolds,  or  any  partiooiar  flower  his  chosen 
liobliy.  He  shows  ^wa  some  very  fine  flowers,  on  robnet 
nlanta;  bat  than  you  must  shut  your/eyes  to  the  rest  of 
liiB  .garden,  or  else  your  admiration  of  his  flowem  will  be 
extinguished  by  your  dislike  of  disorder  and  weeds— that  is 
to  say,  if  you  have  an  ednoated  eye.  S<»ie  people  say  this 
olass  of  men  are  incapable  of  more  than  one  idea^-it  is 
Finks  and  nothing  but  Pinks  with  them  (or  some  other 
flower,vas  the  oase4D«y  be) ;  and  although  their  Pinks^may 
be  good,  their,  gardens  are  for  enoogh  &om  being  the  pink 
of  perfoetioxL  «Is  it  not  stnmge  that  the  eye  that  can  admire 
^e  symmetry  and  chacmiog  combinatioQ  of  ooloor  which 
<fiaitiiyiiHh  florists'  flowers,  should  sometimes  be  wholly 
.insensible  to  the  enhaneiag  beauty  of  deanliness,  neatness, 
and -order  in  .garden  management  ?  Yet  so  it  is,  and  ^ere 
is  noaoooontong  for  it,  ^otherwise  than  by  the  want  of  what 
may  be  termed  eye  education.     You  will  oftemanan^  «see 


work  you  can  make  with  it,  some  people  would  olsan.  it;«B4 
make  it  bright  after  use  sinudy  for  &e  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  so.  This  sort  of  thing  is  dlnstEated  by  the  m^fina  that 
one  sometimes  hears  regarding  the  mistress  of«  nona% 
"She  has  a  keen  eye  for  dirt'^  When  you  see  a  plotef 
Bahlias  so  well  staked  and  tied  that  cpvery  shoot  is  Imight 
into  the  best  position  for  receiving  liffht  and  aix^  and  the 
straggling  or  useless  branches  car^olly  pruned  away,  yon 
are  the  more  suzprised  if  you  find  the  border  flowers  that 
grow  along  by  the  walk  all  hanging  in  tangled  maasna, 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  rain.  In  a  case  like 
this  you  say,  "  Well,  this  man  may  be  a  good  Dahlia  grower, 
but  he  has  no  eye  for  anything  elae  in  his  garden ;"  and  you 
are  not  far  wrong.  It  is  not  unlike  what  housewives  cidl  a 
"  clean  middle  and  dirty  comers,"  when  they  want'to  point 
out  a  sister's  deficiency  in  1^  domestic  virtoe  Of  deanmiesB. 
These  ore  restflts  of  defective  «ye  education  Ifhat  no  Biogenea 
would  require  a  lantern  to  dtscover.  They  are  open,  glaring; 
obvious,  and  wherever  they  erist  they  are  as  ugly  as  they 
are  apparent.  Again:  when  an  amateur  takes  you  to  see 
his  favourite  plot  of  flowers,  and  you  have  to  pass  along  a 
road  that  is  barely  passable,  yon  naturally  suppose  that 
gravel  and  engine-ashes  must  be  at  a  high  premium  in  that 
quarter,  and  entirely  beyond  your  friend's  reach.  Bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded  that  where  these  garden 
defects  are  to  be  found,  they  are  not  always  to  be  taken  as 
indications  of  defective  eye  education,  or  want  of  taste. 
Amateurs  are  often  hard  pressed  to  get  their  favourite 
flowers  attended  to,  and  however  much  they  may  desire  to 
have  everything  trim  and  shipshape,  the  time  they  are 
enabled  to  bestow  on  their  gardens  is  wholly  inadequate. 
You  can  generally  see,  however,  whether  a  man  is  of  a  tasty 
turn  by  the  way  in  which  he  does  what  his  time  permits  him 
to  do,  and  eyesores  wHl,  under  every  circumstance,  remain 
eyesores  to  the  educated  eye.  The  very  fact  of  there  being 
such  a  word  as  "  eyesores  "  proves  that  some  eyes  are  more 
defective  than  others. 

Host  men  have  heard  or  used  ^e  expression,  ^'  He  has  not 
a  straight  eye  in  his  head/'  at  some  time  or  other;  atfd  this 
very  common,  but  not  very  complimentary  phrase,  i&diciltes 
either  the  careless  use  or  the  imperfect  tnJning  of  the  eye. 
One  ploughman  makes  straieht'ftirrows,  and  another  makes 
crooked  ones ;  one  man  makes  even  work  with  his  spade, 
while  another  leaves  the  ground  in  faiUs  and  holes ;  one  gair- 
dener  can  clip  a  Box-edging  as  straight  and  dean  as  if 'lie 
had  chalked  a  line  to  go  by,  as  a  tailor  has  when  he  eats  oat 
a  coat,  but  his  neighbour  performs  the  same  operation  in  tm 
out^and-in  style,  which  is  less  pleasing  to  the  eye.  This 
ma^  not  be  so  much  a  defect  in  the  education  of  the  eye, 
as  in  the  hand  and  eye  not  working  together,  oriiie  %Mid 
not  being  trained  to  obey  the  eye.  He  may  perceive  tStat 
his  work  is  not  well  dene,  and  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  But 
when  a  gardener  can  go  complacenldy  past  the  yelloir  and 
decayed  leaves  on  his  greenhouse  plauts,  when  he  lias  time 
to  remove  them,  you  may  l>e  sure  his  eye  education  'is 
defective.  Bo  in  bedding-out  for  summer  decoration,  you 
will  find  one  gardener  make  for  nicer  work  than  anOttbMr, 
not  in  anangbig  colours  and  sises  for  bade  or  front  posi- 
tions, for  that  is  often  done  according  to  a  fixed  phm,  iMit 
in  i^e  regnlarlty  with  which  he  places  each  plant  at  fbe 
proper  distance  from  its  neighbour  when  he  has  on^  his  ^e 
to  ffUide  Mm.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  a  httft- 
dred  different  forms.  One  eye  cannot  bear  to  see -a  crop  nf 
weeds  and  moss  growing  along  with  plants  in  pots,  nor 
slimy  Tegetation  covering  the  sides  of  the  pots,  nor  gainiag 
a  foothold  on  the  fiags  of  a  greenhouse,  while  to  another 
these  things  are  no  eyesores  at  all.  So  with  the  plants  in  a 
greenhouse  or  stove ;  a  gardener  with  what  is  caUed  a  good 
eye  will  make  a  for  move  ieifeotivv  arrasag^Bent  than  one 
who  has  negleoted  his  ^e  edooation.  Jt  is  the  same  in 
potting :  one  man  will  detect  a  wireworm,  or  anythiBg>alBe 
of  an  iz^urious  diaracter,  and  cast  it  out,  while  another  will 
shovel  everything  into  the  pots,  periectiiy  unoonsdouatfaat 
he  is  doing  his  best  to  spoil  his  own  work. 

Budding  and  grafting  require  an  educated  eye,  for<on4he 
skill  and  nisety  ^w^th  winch  theee  fpesatieaa  ^uw  peafonued 
■d^gpeads,  ina^gieat  meawirsi  their  iiooBaB.  Bat  for  all  lOMt* 
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ycm  will  find  some  who  dornot'seethaA  a  dean  oat  and  a  nioe 
adfti8tao«Qt-o£  thebazk^of  tiia  stock  and  scion  are  eBsentfal 
ixt  grafting^  nor  tirnt  in  bnddhigilr is  at  all  important  not  to 
bnak  the  inner  zind,  nor  to  pw  the  eye  ont  of  the  bad  in 
taidng  avagr  the  wood..  9aoh  praddtioners  wonder  that  they 
haTOBo many  misses;  hat  the  wonder  shoold  be  the  other 
way,  ibr  their  hits  belong  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  On 
the  whole,  tiien,  it  is  beyond  doabt  that  some  ^es  afford 
e^idenoe  ci  a  h^er  edocation  than  others.  It  is  perhaps 
ec£iuStj  certain  Siat  some  eyes  are  natoraJly  endowed  with 
keener  aa^  finer  powers  of  perception  than  others.  Bat  it 
JOBsy  be  safely  asserted  that  careftil  training  will  render  the 
eyes  d  all  eqoal  to  the  work  they  have  to  perform,  and 
o^mbie  of  complying  with  the  demands  of  good  taste.  A 
gieat  point  is  gained  when  a  man  can  see  that  his  eye  needs 
anytimu*  in  t^  waj  of  edaeafcion.  This  is  the  &Bt  step  on 
the  road  to  a  dear,  discriminating,  and  tasteM  vision,  it  is 
aometnnea  said  of  a  person  that ''  He  has  an  eye  like  a  hawk, 
and  that  notfaiog  escapes  his  notice,"  bat  this  power  can 
seldom  be  attained  without  a  dose  and  lengthened  practice 
of 'obserfing  minote  detafls.  Carefdl  inspection  of  the  forms 
of-flbwers  and  parts  of  flowers,  as  well  as  of  the  leaves  and 
aee4r  of  plants,  sach  as  the  stady  of  botany  involves,  is 
ezoeHent  training  for  th6  eye.  Prom  small  things  it  grada- 
aliy  begins  to  appreciate  and  love  the  harmony  of  Sfatore 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  resalt  is  a  qaiok  discernment  of 
beauty  and  deformify,  or  what  we  may  call  the  fitness  of 
things;  Thus  by  practice  and  painstaking,  the  eye  acqaires 
a  natmral  bnt  not  conrentional  liking  for  nicety  and  order, 
and  thaflb  valaable  fiicolty  of  azrang^g,  combining,  and 
sngfipesting,  on  whidi  the  oocopation  of  a  gardener  or  florist 
mSEss  incessant  demands* — mOld  Spadb.  (JVestofScoUand 
Hort  Maq.). 

WOfiE  E0&  THE  WBEi:. 

"MrtCSOOX  QMBSDKK^. 

To  tiuMe  who  woold  znsare  a  constant  sacoession  of 
choiee  kinds  of  vegetables  and  salads,  the  next  fortnight 
w31  be  the  most  important  of  the  whole  year*  Should  the 
present  dry  waither  continne,  the  water-barrel  will  be  in 
ooBsteon^  reqrubrition  morning  and  evening.  Snrface-stixring 
mvst  also  he  fteqnently  rerorted  to  for  the  pnrpoee  of  pre- 
y eating  too  rapid  ev]B2K>rati(m.  Carroia,  now  is  a  good 
time  to.  sow  the  Early  Horn  to  stand  throngh  the  winter. 
JMKm^  planting  most  now  be  proceeded  with  in  earnest,  -for 
what  is  now  planted  will  constitate  the  great  balk  of  the 
aotonm  and  midwinter  salads.  Let  elevated  beds  of  4  feet 
in  width;  sod  poosessing^a  bold  corvatore,  be  provided  in  an 
open  and  diy  dtoatiott..  Sndi  beds  should  be  a  foot  or  more 
aWre  tike  groandlevd,  and  most  be  made  very  ridL  These 
bedkmi^be  hooped  over  in  the  end  of  October,  to  be  readily 
covered  with  mats  when  frost  arrives.  LeOnce,  keep  ap  sac- 
ceMdonal  sowings  of  this  and  of  Badishes,  the  growing 
OMjpe.  of  whidk  most  be  liberally  sopplied  with  water. 
OuShw,  sow  a  good  breadth  of  winter  Onions;  the  Strasbarg 
and  Tripoli  are  good  sorts.  Sow  thickly  for  drawing  voang 
foe  salads  and  &r  transplanting.  Let  the  ripening  Onions 
berbent  down  by  hand  in  oxder  to  get.  the  groond  dear  fl)r 
Wlater  Qxeens.  Pcwtlay,  sow  for  winter  and  spring  ase. 
Sp^^uaeh,  nboat  the  middle  of  the  week  is  the  proper  &ie  to 
■ow'Triekly  Spinadi  finr  the  winter.  The  groond  shoald  be 
goody  bat  not  too  riddy  mannred»  as  it  is  apt  to  nmke  the 
yhmtsgrtfw  too  strong,  wlddi  renders  them  more  liable  to 
n^joxy  from  frost.  Whatever  remains  andone  in  the  way  of 
planting-oat  Broocoli  and- Winter  Greens  most  be  completed 
wifibtoat  driay.  Pay  doe  attention  to  the  thinning-oat  and 
sorfilce'Stirring  anumest  all  advancing  crops.  Gather  and 
stove  seeds  of  sadi  dunoe  vegetables  as  it  may  be  considered 
tAraMi^  to  preserve;  but  anything rery  extensive  in  this 
wa^  OQght  never  to  be  attempted  in  gardens  exdosively  de- 
ToM'to  the  porpose  of  coliivatin^  vegetables  for  fSunilies 
htmng  any  pretensions  to  taste,  asm  most  cases  disappoint- 
mettt  and  inferior  qaaHty  will  be  tiie  xesolt.  Whoever  is 
oowersaat  with  the  natore  of  kitdien-garden  prodnce  is 
wett  nwinre  how  mtmh  the  qoidities  of  vegetables  become 
deteriorated  when  grown,  seeded,  and  jgoodaced  oi^  the  same 

grQiind  ypar  after  year.  

VBuiT  dAnmoT. 

TifepreseiyaUioa  of  waUfroit  ftombixds  andinsects  dioold 


occapy  attentit>n.,  Haythoxnfs  hexagon  or  anyotbeo  smaJI- 
meshed  netting  may  be  employed  with  advantage  to  p^Kotect 
Green  Gage  or  other  Ploms.  Look  cazefoUy  over  Peaeh  Mut 
IS'ectarine  treee,  and  remove  nails  which  ajre  too  dose  to  the. 
swellxng  frait.  In  stopping  and  airanging  the  wood  let  only* 
as  mach  as  can  conveniently  be  hud  in  be  allowed  to  remain^ 
and  that  convenience  most  be  qaalified  by  dae  consideration: 
for  the  perfection  of  the  fruit  and  the  proper  ripening'  of  the 
wood,  which  only  the  inflaence  of  the  son  and  air  can  accom- 
plish. It  is  also  an  error  in  another  respect  to  retain  a  large 
amoont  of  wood  to  be  removed  at  the  winter  praning^  for  aor 
ondae  excitement  and  extension  is  given  to  the  roots,  which, 
with  a  saperabandant  supply  of  sap,  induces  in  the  spring 
the  growth  of  rank  and  unmanageable  wood.  Pear  shoots 
whidi  have  been  left,  or  only  ps^y  shortened,  should  now 
be  pruned  back  to  three  <x  four  eyes.  Proceed  with  Straw- 
berry planting.  Eemove  runners  from  established  plants  to 
relieve  and  strengthen  them. 

FIiOWSR  QASDWf. 

.  Hudi  watering  will  be  necessary  hare  darings  the  great 
heat  we  now  experience*  Advantage  mnst  be  taken,  of  the* 
first  shower  of  rain  to  put  oat  young  sae(fling  Wallflowers^ 
Brompton  Stocks,  Sweet  Williams,  and  other  biemnate  intei 
nursexy-beds.  Hollyhocks  ar»  general  £»Toaritea»  bnH-  tfaeg»< 
do  not  afiiord  coltings  freely,  and  are  in  fleaaal  not  over* 
plentiful  ai>oat.  most  places:  these  shouM^  thexetoe*  be 
examuied  often  in  seacch  of  cottings  which  tiiejy  maiy  nSaedp, 
as  those  rooted  aiboot  this  time-willmake  stwngpJantafeK: 
next  season.  Attend  to  the  l^ing-up  of  theee^  a&d  Daldiai, 
and  freqjaently  oo  over  the  masses  of  Vecbenae,  Sux^&as^^. 
purpose  of  regnlating  the  cpK>wth,  so  as  to  keep  it  OBdedbr 
and  neat.  The  present  dry  weather  has  been  ratiier  pr^j»r 
dicial  to  Polyanthuses.  After  wrin  put  out  seedliBgs ;  anertfi-% 
east  border  will  be  meet  suitable,  the  seilof  whioh  sImbM  bet 
composed  of  loam,  decayed  leayes»  andeowdnnc^redneedta- 
ablAck  unctuous  nutts,  in  about  equal  propoctiDns.  Wewoidd 
a^pin  urge  the  necessity  of  layering  Oaanatioiis  and  Pioobeoa 
without  loss  of  time.  Attend tethe  gathscwg  and wtriam 
of  choice  perennial  and  biennial  flower  seeds;  these  ehrmW' 
be  watched  daily,  and  collected  as  they  ripen.  We  di>  not; 
urge  this  operation  to  be  corriedon  to  a.great  esteni^  aa  tbft.- 
returns  would  not  ba  adeqBate-  to  the  expense  aad.tronbtei 
of  cdlecting  and  deaning  taem.  We  merely  allwda  to.thoaer 
showy  species  and  varieties^  some  of  winch  ev«7  flower- 
gardener  possesses  and.  cnUajntes,  and  whieh it  iadttraaUe 
to  preserve. 

anaamoma  Aifi>  oomnnvAzmr; 

It  will  be  m.ndi  to  tiiA>advantoge  of  th»  inmates  of  plant* 
hoosee  to  zedooe  the  riiading  sAer-tUs  tinbato  ena]&  the: 
plants  to  ripen  their  snauner^s  growth,  aJloirittg  more- air  tD* 
keep  down  the  tenperabare  and  to  diedk  any  tendOToy  to  a 
seoond  growth  whioh  may  8how>  itself,  aoid  whieh  oatt  only 
take  place  at  the  eapense  of  next  season's  Uoem.  Sem0v»> 
Adunenes,  Gloxinia^  Tnbesoses,  and  pilaats  of  the  sanies- 
habit  from  the  conservatoiy  when  on  the  decline.  Passiflectfr- 
and,  in  jfiMst,  the  flBeeter  paiN;  of  ocnsarvstovy  djmbers  will  be 
growing  £m^  and  will  reqnira  frequent  trainings  ^Mwrisee> 
winter-flowering  Heatiis,.  aoBid  other  tiiinffs  requizing  to  hav»- 
their  weed  ripened  early,  nu^  now  be  placed  in  «  sonny  ea> 
posiuek  As  the- wood  is  already  ibrmed  netbing  remains  bnb 
to  get  it  ripened;  and  altfaiDug^  sofliflient  water  mnst  be' 
given  to  su]^^  thedemaads  of  the  ptasats,  a  dry  and  warm- 
atmosphere  ace  essential  to  the  perfect  zjneninff  of  the  wood' 
and  oonseqiiieBt  fixmiatiott  oi  bloomKbods.  The  diffiMrant 
varieties  of  £^]phyHnn»  if  their  growth  is  softo&entily  ad^ 
vaneed^  shoald  h«ve  similar  treatment.  Give  a  sbift  ta 
Chinese  PrimreaesaflidOinfirariML  ChryaanthemfnoM^  Salvisa- 
and  other  anfcami^hlooming  plants  shenld  beplaeed  in  theic 
blooming-Qote» 


Various  ^ove  dinhen.  aaComlvetDnui,  Qaisqnalis,  j 
mandas*  &c»,  will  bloom  &c aoonsidBEaible  time* vthe^ihooito' 
on  which  the  flowers  aase  beflse  ace  slightly  est^  when  HbBf 
bloenadeoay*  andanytking  iriuoh  prdonfls  the.  period/  of 
beaoity  with  those  fltTenritast  ja  worthy  ofi  adopttoBU. 

nVB  AKX>  VftiXSS. 

Wliere  bedd&ig^Mit  on  a  large  scale  is  pmctiaedt  the  pro- 
gallon  Mid  preservation  of  the  tamxm  supply  of  p]l!nt% 
omes  an  iD^Kntant  part  of  the  gardener's  cmty.    That 
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the  result  maj  answer  the  expectation  at  bedding-<mt  time, 
a  careftd  oalculation  of  the  number  required  and  the  means 
there  is  of  preserving  them  through  the  winter  should  be 
made.  The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  kinds  which  require 
immediate  attention  to  get  them  established  before  winter, 
those  which  may  be  deferred  »  month  or  so  longer,  and, 
again,  what  Can  be  propagated  in  sufficient  numbers  in  the 
spring,  provided  a  few  store-pots  of  each  are  kept  for  the 
puipose.  In  the  first  class  we  may  place  nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  Fancy  and  bedding  Geraniums,  Crassulas,  Lan- 
tanas,  Mesembryanthemums,  Hydrangeas,  and  plants  of 
similar  hitbit  which  require  to  be  established  before  winter. 

W.  ExANs. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEK. 

OwiKQ  to  the  parching  droueht  the  work  here  has  been  of 
a  routine  character,  as  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  planting 
anything  out,  the  p;round  being  like  dry  ashes,  and  there 
being  no  water  to  give  to  anything  planted  out.  It  surprises 
us  that  things  oontmue  to  srow  as  they  do,  and  they  never 
could  have  done  so  but  for  the  deep  stirring  of  the  ground 
in  the  first  place,  and  frequent  snrfiEbce-etirring  in  the  hottest 
days.  Cauliflowers,  in  addition,  have  had  fuUy  6  inches  of 
short  litter  thrown  closely  between  the  rows,  and  firmed  up 
to  the  stems,  and  they  are  looking  as  well  with  this  mulch- 
inffas  if  they  had  been  watered  twice  a-week. 

We  have  now  taken  up  all  the  Potatoes,  a  fine  crop,  and, 
as  yet,  not  a  speck  of  the  old  disease.  We  have  put  them 
in  small  heaps,  with  dry  earth  and  ashes  sprinkled  among 
them.  Two  yean  ago,  though  the  Potatoes  showed  no  signs 
of  disease  when  taken  up  in  dry  weather,  like  the  present, 
they  beffan  to  get  diseased  a  month  alter  they  were  housed 
in  equally  good  condition,  and  when  pUced  together  in  such 
small  quantities  that  anything  like  heating  was  out  of  the 
c^nestion.  Then,  in  addition  to  dry  soil,  a  little  powdered 
lime  was  also  scattered  amongst  them.  After  all  that  has 
been  said  of  this  disease,  we  seem  to  know  little  more  about 
it,  as  to  its  cause  and  cure,  than  we  did  on  its  first  appear- 
ance amongst  us.  Amongst  things  to  which  we  ventured  to 
give  a  littte  water  was  Celery,  as  otherwise  we  were  afraid 
it  might  throw  up  its  fiower-stalks.  Immediately  on  giving 
it  the  sewage  water,  we  covered  the  ground  between  the 
plants  with  2  or  8  inches  of  half-rotten  tree  leaves.  If  that 
IS  not  enough,  we  must  use  litter.  Water  is  now  with  us 
becoming  almost  as  valuable  as  wine— a  fiMst  which  we  hope 
will  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  friends  who  have  written  re- 
specting changing  the  position  of  their  garden,  and  especi- 
ally from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  never-fkiling  pond  to  a 
site  where  there  is  at  present  no  water.  Philosophise  as  you 
will,  you  cannot  but  feel  annoyed  when,  after  having  got  all 
things  in  tolerable  order,  you  find  them  decaying  and  dying 
before  yoor  eyes,  and  you  cannot  give  even  a  drop  of  water 
to  save  them. 

Something  also  akin  to  envy  will  be  apt  to  creep  over 
you  when  you  hear  of  other  people  being  so  well  situated  in 
this  respect.  One  of  our  friends  has  the  charge  of  a  pretty 
flower  garden  in  front  of  the  mansion,  on  ground  about  as 
much  elevated  as  ours,  and  he  used  to  know  what  it  was  to 
be  without  water  in  summer.  A  stream  goes  through  the 
valley,  however,  forming  a  large  lake,  and  a  water-ram  con- 
stantly going  now  suppHes  a  large  elevated  cistern,  and  the 
tummg  of  a  tap  and  a  long  piece  of  hose  enable  a  man 
easily  to  flood  all  the  beds,  and  grass  too,  in  a  short  time. 
We  have  heard  this  morning  from  the  able  superintendent 
of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens,  and  whilst  we  are  parched 
up  he  tells  us  that  some  things  are  suffering  from  too  much 
rain.  Last  season  the  flower-beds  there  were  magnificent; 
but  though  we  took  notes  of  them  in  a  deluge  of  rain,  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  teU  what  we  saw.  We  have  heard 
that  the  flowers  are  even,  if  possible,  more  attractive  this 
season.  On  oar  visit  last  year  we  had  some  experience  of 
the  dehudngs  to  which  onr  friends  in  the  west  are  subjected ; 
and  Mr.T^yerman  would  do  good  service  by  giving  a  list  of 
the  plants  that  do  best  under  such  circumstances,  as  even 
here  we  flnd  that  there  are  plants  that  seem  never  to  have 
too  much  wet^  whilst  there  are  others  that  do  little  good 
mfless  they  have  a  clear  rather  dry  atmosphere. 


rSUIT   aAXDXN. 

Huch  the  same  as  in  the  previous  week.  Have  been 
obliged  to  throwsome  whitening  water  over  the  glass  to  lessen 
the  evaporation  of  moisture  within,  and  find  that  with  all 
this  prevention  lateOrapes  and  fruit  in  the  orchard-house  will 
be  apt  to  colour  and  ripen  too  soon,  owing  to  a  deflcienqy  of 
moisture  at  the  roots.  We  have  managed  to  give  them  a 
little  sewage  water,  but  not  a  fifth  part  of  wli^  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  given  them.  Figs,  whose  first  crop  is 
now  nearly  over,  we  have  also  watered  well,  and  then  covered 
the  soil  with  tree  leaves,  and  kept  the  house  closer  to  bring 
on  tbe  succession  crop.  Some  plants  in  pots  in  the  orchard- 
house  will  keep  up  the  succession.  All  the  pots  in  the 
orchard-house,  and  part  of  the  soil,  have  also  been  mulched 
with  half-rotten  leaves,  in  order  to  lessen  the  necessity  ^r 
watering  often.  The  most  of  the  pots  are  so  heavily  laden 
that  some  visitors  have  twitted  us  about  not  taking  part 
in  the  orchard-house  controversy,  but  we  have  already  more 
irons  in  the  fire  than  we  can  attend  to  properly.  With  suchi 
demands  for  moisture,  and  reservoirs  empty,  it  need  excite 
no  suzpxise  that  the  sky  and  the  barometer  are  the  last 
things  to  be  looked  at  at  night  and  the  first  in  the  morning. 

Where  Melons  have  been  lately  planted  out,  we  manage 
to  give  them  a  slight  syringing  in  the  afternoon.  For 
plants  ripening  their  fruit  we  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  to 
prevent  cracking  and  over-drying,  and  give  a  little  water 
to  the  roots  beneath,  by  pouring  the  water  down  pipes  left 
on  purpose.  The  drier  the  atmosphere,  not  to  be  parching* 
the  better  will  the  flavour  be.  We  have  been  desfred  to 
answer  here  some  inquiries  as  to  the  best  soil  for  Melons. 
One  friend  says  that  he  can  obtain  no  earth  except  that 
from  his  garden,  which  is  a  loam  rather  stiff  than  otherwise* 
and  that  he  is  nonplussed  with  long  details  of  separate 
component  materials  for  forming  a  suitable  compost.  No 
wonder.  For  ourselves  we  prefer  simplicity,  and  we  could 
not  have  a  more  suitable  c<»apoBt  for  Melons  than  such  a 
garden  soil  if  we  searched  the  countiy  through.  To  have 
it  fresh,  however,  we  would  prefer  the  under  spit  to  the  top 
spit;  and  if  the  plants  were  a  good  size  when  turned  out— 
say  in  six-inch  pots,  we  would  use  no  other  soU  whatever* 
but  merely  place  some  of  the  finest  and  best  aired  round  the 
roots,  and  squeeze  all  the  rest  tightly  with  hands  and  feet^ 
as  under  such  circumstances  it  wul  be  pretty  moist.  If  the 
plants  are  smaller,  then  from  the  surface  of  such  soil  ridged 
up  in  winter  we  would  collect  a  few  barrowloads  in  the 

g spring,  and  keep  it  for  placing  a  few  shovelfuls  round  each 
lant.  In  each  case  after  tihe  firming,  the  surfEu^  may  be 
)ft  a  little  open  and  loose,  to  prevent  cracking,  and  the  too 
rapid  evaporation  of  moisture.  Such  soil  vrill  in  general  bo 
better  without  any  manure  at  alL  If  the  Melons  are  not 
strong  enough,  manure  waterings  can  be  added  at  pleasure. 
But  in  such  bottom-spit  garden  soil  this  wiU  be  rarely  re- 
quired. 

Another  friend  has  a  light  sandy  soil.  The  best  thinff  he 
can  do  is  to  have  a  little  day,  or  strong  loam  to  mix  wi^  it. 
Without  anything  of  the  kind,  however,  his  light  soil  wUl  do 
very  well  with  a  little  rotten  dung  added  to  it  if  poor,  and 
if  made  rather  moist  before  using,  a  depth  of  at  least 
18  inches  given,  and  the  soil  well  flrmed  by  mallet,  and 
hands,  and  feet,  as  it  is  put  in.  So  flrmed,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  leaf  mould  on  the  surface  to  prevent  drying,  we  hav» 
grown  fine  Melons  in  very  light  soiL  The  firming  the  soil 
is  in  such  matters  half  the  battle,  and  is  of  flir  more  im- 
portance than  a  dozen  of  varied  materials  nicely  mixed 
together. 

OSNAKBNTAL  DEPABTKENT. 

General  routine  as  to  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  re- 
moving Balsams,  &c.,  from  conservato^,  and  supplying  with 
Coleus,  Begonias,  Brbwallia,  Thunbergia,  &o.  Putting  more 
whitening  on  roofs  to  shade,  and  thus  lessen  watering*  as  by 
this  means  we  could  also  lessen  the  amount  of  air,  and  thus 
prevent  so  quick  dryizig  up.  S^ing^  floors  and  stages 
with  the  same  olyect  in  view.  These  matters,  of  couraet, 
would  be  of  less  importance  where  water  is  plentiful,  but^ 
where  at  all  scarce,  a  nice  moist  growing  atmosphere  can 
thus  be  kept  up  at  the  smallest  amount  from  the  water-paiL 
The  same  practice  will  also  be  valuable  for  lessening  labowr, 
and  generally  that  is  not  too  plentiful. 

Some  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  most  honourably  straight- 
forwaxd  in  this  respect  They  know  their  own  cuoamataaoeB 
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beet,  and  may  well  oonsnlt  their  own  tastes  as  to  how  they 
'Win  spend  their  income.    When  t^ie  gardener  is  anzioos  to 
have  some  addition  or  some  improvement  made,  they  may 
tell  him  that  they  have  no  obiection  whatever,  provided  no 
additional  expense  is  incurred  and  no  additional  labour  in 
keeping  up  is  required ;  as  on  these  matters  their  mind  is 
quite  made  up.    If  we  gardeners  get  into  a  fix  after  this  as 
respects  labour  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame.     One 
thing  many  of  us  forget,  which  is  simply  this,  that  a  small 
place  well  kept  is  &r  more  satis&ctory  to  all  parties  than  a 
large  place,  the  work  of  which  can  never  be  mastered  from 
Januazy  to  December.    The  best  thing  in  such  circum- 
stances is  to  keep  the  principal  parts  wdl  and  let  the  rest 
go  wild.    When  some  people  go  to  a  large  weU-kept  garden 
and  begin  deprecating  their  own  little  place,  and  say  they 
will  lose  all  zest  and  interest  in  it,  it  would  make  us  very 
aorry  but  for  the  conviction  that  the  iUusion  would  only  be 
of  very  temporazy  continuance.    Small  gardens  ought  to  be 
i^e  best  managed.     If  a  brother  workman  has  a  single 
flower-bed  more  beautiM  than  the  Duke  of  Sutherhmd 
possesses  at  Trentham,  he  may  well  divide  the  honours  even 
with  a  Henderson.     We  candidly  own,  that  in  small  places 
we  have  seen  single  beds  of  flowers,  that  out  of  our  many 
beds  we  should  have  found  it  difBcult  or  impossible  to  find  a 
bed  equally  ffood  in  all  its  properties.    Extent  is  apt  to 
bewilder,  but  for  comparison  we  should  come  back  to  quality. 
Hence  the  florists  with  their  few  yards  of  ground  may  weH 
daim  more  than  equality  with  the  largest  gardens.    The 
cultivation  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  wherever  found,  is 
ihe  best  antidote  for  even  the  rootlets  of  everything  like 
envy  or  covetousness. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  sun  has  pretty  well  done  all  the 
mowing  and  machiniTig  for  us,  but  Uie  grass  is  now  becom-^ 
ing  green.  As  yet  tiie  flower-beds  have  kept  going  on 
pret^  well,  independently  of  the  drought.  What  have 
chiefly  suffered  are  the  Calceolarias  and  Salvias.  We  have 
never  had  the  former  better.  As  yet  we  have  saved  them 
chiefly  by  mulching,  and  a  few  homceopathic  doses  of  liquid. 
Without  water  we  faar  another  week  will  flnish  them.  In 
our  ground  they  would  not  disagree  with  a  nice  shower  three 
or  four  times  a-week.  A  wet  season,  therefore,  suits  them 
better  than  a  dry  one.  Scarlet  Qeraniums  on  the  other 
hand,  that  have  scarcely  had  any  water  after  they  were 
established  after  planting  out,  seem  just  to  be  in  their 
element.  Their  foliage  covers  the  ground,  and  the  bright 
sun  and  dry  atmosphere  just  suit  the  large  corymbs  of 
bloom. 

This  may,  therefore,  be  an  appropriate  place  to  say  a  few 
words  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  respecting  plaiiing  out 
Scarlet  Chraniums  at  once,  or  plunging  them  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  pow.  The  proper  course  to  pursue  will  depend 
almost  enturely  on  the  natural  or  the  artificial  supply  of 
moisture.  We  have  previously  mentioned  four  large  Gera- 
nium plants  that  have  been  in  the  same  pots  many  years, 
and  which  have  the  pots  plunged  in  the  flower  garden.  In 
wet  summers  these  plants  were  always  great  balls  of  scarlet, 
because  the  roots  were  confined  and  comparatively  dry, 
whilst  beds  of  Scarlet  Oeraniums  planted  out  were  only 
middling  as  respects  blooming,  the  foliage  being  abundant 
and  requiring  much  thinning.  These  four  plants  are  also 
good  tins  season,  but  ^t  the  expense  of  watering  them  twice 
a^week,  whilst,  as  stated  above,  those  planted  out  have  had 
Uone,  and  are  pretty  well  as  much  supplied  with  bloom  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  We  could  manage  to  water  these 
lisw  plants,  but,  for  hxmdreds  and  thousazias,  we  must  have 
let  &em  take  their  chance ;  and  if  these  had  been  in  pots 
we  know  they  would  have  been  scarecrows  by  this  time  with- 
out watering,  whilst  planted  out  they  are  very  flur  indeed 
without  any  watering. 

The  infiarenoes  we  draw  from  these  facts,  then,  are — ^that 
in  draping,  rainy  districts,  as  about  Liverpool  and  Glasgow, 
or  where  water  can  be  g^ven  in  abundance  where  required, 
Soadet  Geraniums  will  bloom  beet  if  turned  out  with  their 
Sm%  or  nx-inoh  pots  plunged  in  the  ground,  as  the  confine- 
ment  and  comparative  dryness  of  the  roots  will  encourage 
bloomy  and  disoouraffe  excess  of  foliage.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  dktriots  where  there  is  generally  little  rainfiill  in 
sammet,  and  inplaoes,  especially,  where  watering  cannot  be 
zeaorted  to,  it  win  be  found  best  to  turn  the  plants  out  in  the 
iwiial  w^,  without  th«br  pots.    In  some  wet  sommen  and 


autumns  some  beds  in  which  Scarlets  were  plunged  with 
their  pots  were  magnificent  here,  whilst  others  pbmted  out 
were  rather  too  much  disposed  to  give  foUage  inst^ul  cf 
extra  bloom.  Both  in  the  last  and  present  summer  the  beds 
of  plants  tuned  out  in  the  usual  way  have  done  very  £airly» 
and  give  healthy  foliage  and  fine  trusses  without  a  drop  of 
water.  The  four  fine  plants  that  have  been,  we  thmk, 
seventeen  years  in  the  same  pots,  and  are  plunged  in  the 
centre  of  beds  in  their  pots,  and  which  show  after  three 
days  at  most  that  they  need  another  drink,  just  tell  us  that 
our  beds  of  Geraniums  had  been  in  a  wofdl  plight  if  thef 
had  consisted  of  plants  turned  out  with  their  pots  plunge<^ 
and  we  could  have  given  them  no  water.  With  a  little 
water  we  have  been  able  to  keep  Calceidarias  alive  as  yet. 
With  no  more  at  our  command,  and  Geraniums  plunged  in 
pots  also  needing  help,  it  is  most  likely  that  both  would 
have  perished. 

The  character  of  the  district,  then,  as  to  rains,  and  the 
supply  of  water  when  needed,  are  the  best  test  to  regulate 
our  practice.  So  apt  are  Geraniums  to  beoome  over-luxnriaat 
in  wet  summers,  that  we  would  be  much  disposed  to  plant 
out  and  plunge  them  in  pots,  could  we  give  water  when  the 
season  proves  a  dry  one.  In  such  a  season  as  this  in  Hert- 
fordshire, most  likely  the  most  of  such  plants  would  have 
dried  up  and  died  before  now,  if  there  were  nothing  better 
than  rain  water  to  depend  upon.  Circumstances,  therefore, 
become  the  best  regulators  of  our  practice,  and  what  would 
be  the  beet  practioe  at  Liverpool  might  not  be  the  most 
suitable  one  here,  and  still  less  so  along  the  dry  east  coast. 
In  catering  for  the  interests  of  all  cultivators,  the  practice 
and  the  testimony  of  practical  men  in  different  localitiea 
will  ever  be  most  valuable.— B.  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MABKJIT.-Auoust  6. 

The  long  oontSnnanoe  of  dr^  weather  hae  effeeted  the  eapplf  lew  tbaa 
might  hare  been  expected;  still  It  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  demand  Is 
leas,  owing  to  funUies  going  out  of  town.  Hothooae  arapea  and  Pinea  are 
sufficient  for  the  demand ;  Peaohea,  Nectarinea,  Gooaeberriea,  and  Corrants^ 
plentiftd;  Strawberrlea  and  Baspbecriea  soatoe;  Appleajmd  Peara  are 
coming  in  in  qn    "        '  .  -     -  ~. 

Pears,  and  heavy 
adTanoed  in  price. 


Imports  'from  abroad  consist  of  Pines,  AprlooU» 
ta  of  Plnms.   Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  have 


Apples i  siere 

Apncots   doa. 

Cherries lb. 

Currants,  Red...^  siere 

Black do. 

Piga dos. 

FinNrrts  *  NuU  per  lb. 
Gooaeberriea .  ...4  sieve 
Grapes,  Hambnrghs  lb. 

Muscats 

Lemons 100 

Melons each 


d. 
Otol 


FBUIT. 

d 
6 


8.  d.  8.  d 

Mulberries quart    0  OtoO  0 

Nectarines.. doa.    8  0  15  0 

Oranges ^ 100  12  0  20  0 

Peaohea .doa.  10  0  20  0 

Pears  (kitchen). ..bush.    0  0  0  0 

dsasert doa.    2  0  S  0 

Pine  Apples lb.    2  0  5  0 

Slums ^  BieTc    2  0  4  0 

ulnoea do.      0  0  0  0 

Raspberries .lb.    0  6  10 

Strawberries  ...punnet    0  6  1  S 

Walnuts .bnah.  U  0  20  0 


Artichokes 

Asparagus  

Beana  Broad .4 

Kidney S 

Beet,  Red......... 


.each 
bundle 
siere 
siere 
doa. 


Broccoli bundle 

BrusselsSprouts  i  siere 

Cabbage  ....,• doa. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrota bunch 

Cauliflower .. 

Celery 

Cuenmbera  .. 
pickling. 

Endlre 

FMnel  banoh 

QarUcaadShaUots,  lb. 
Gourds  ft  Pampks.  each 

Herbe ^ bnneh 

Horaeradiah  ...bundle 


VSOSTABLIS. 
d 


d.  a. 
itoO 
0      0 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce score 

Mushroocns pottle 

Mnatd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 
Onions  ...,«.»... bunch 

pickling quart 

Parsley ^  siere 

Parsnips .«  doa. 

Peas..« .• quart 


a«  d.     a.  d 

0    4to0    6 
9      1 


New 

Radiahea  doa.  bunches 

Rhubarb 

Saroya 


^.....aiere 

, doa. 

Tumipe  ...M.....Mbnneh 
VegetableMarrowa  doa. 


Spinach, 
Tomato* 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
\*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  jblie  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticnltiue» 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Qentlemaa."  By  so 
doing  they  are  sutgeoted  to  uigustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  oomnranioations  c^uld  therefbre  be  ad« 
dressed ffoZaly  to  ThsMMm  qfih^  Jowndl  nf  HsHmmI- 
imr9,  ^e.,  171,  FU^i  8fr§9t,  London.  B.C. 


n» 


J009KJLL 


AXI>  CQOMBM 


[Ai«at»ii|Mllk 


"W^  Alio  lequeet'tlkAt  ooResponteits  *«iB  sot  M&t  up^tttke 
■■me  sheet  qQMtionB  MMinr'to  Qm^mamt^tmdt  tlieee 
on  Poaltiy  and  Bee  gnbjeoto,  fftbe7^ei|>eet  to  se%  tbnm 
■nswered  psompUy  and  oonrenleiiUy,  mtt  imte  thea 
<m  jEwparate  oommoiiioations.  Also  aerer  to  sead  more 
tiom  two  or  three  qtiestioiui  at  oaee. 

N.B.— ^Cany  queBtiow  must  remain  mnflUYrered  imtil  next 
week. 
9TMAW9V9MMMB.  {J.  B,  T.  ilT.).— ToQ  Can  oMalii  t]i«  taifomalloft  yon  seek 

liwftaa  Mr.  Kiv«n«  Jfwmrim,  SMrbridctwortli.  Birtk 

I  (A  ebugom  AiAiertttr^.^W*  do  n«HUww«k»  pM^TTtvinw^ 


Beou  <r.  PO.-Tb«  »*OBttiH  OndffMn^  EKcttoiMv^  it  imfe  tkft  tlitet 
fgt  jwki 

Pm»  voa  Sw  (ii.  A).-^e«ft  for  steA  shovld  b«  wmn  rath«r  thinly  fm. 
rtWB  slioiit  Ui*  middle  of  lUrob,  allowing  tha  same  ditUnoe  betwaen  the 
rowa  ea  dM  klnda  reapactlTaly  attain  in  haigiit.  Tha  waatmaaa  t^Mi  to 
Pea  eropa  generally  appliea  to  thoM  for  Med— that  ia«  emrtbiaii^«»,  eailitng, 
aad  baalBg  between  the  rowii  Whea  tha  poda  towarda  tha  axcremity  of 
tha  haaloi  beoome  white  the  crop  should  be  palled  np.  aitd  laid  oa  the  attcki 
for  a  few  dayt  to  dry.  They  are,  after  drying,  placed  on  a  dry  hard  itoor 
aed  he«Mn  oat  with  a  ftatt.  The  Peaa  an  theft  alftad  to  freafehanLoC  dnab 
n^tha  Mada  of  waedak  uid  atondaway  La  bagib  ob  on  a  dry  ilooc. 

hi^mm*  BOTBA  {S.  i*.)«'-'Toa  need  not  fear  abent  tha  aic»  only  gi««a 
abpadawca  of  water  at  the  root  Tou  cannot  gira  It  tet»  imwh  air,  it  only 
the  enrrent  ii  not  strong,  and  that  it  cannot  be  with  the  netting  to  keep  out 
hnati    WatlitekaUwUboright. 

TsuAvrA  Fonronxa  —  Csanoa  aKaoovoa  {C.  J£.  iCvbr)— Ton  atn^ 
atpaoii  the  roota  inHBtdiatdy  afiai  tha  blooniBg.  ov,  parbapa  baticr,  in 
^itiL  In  lilt  ore  avoid  deep  planting.  It  la  very  dntrimantAl  tJ  this  bean- 
tinil  Lily»  and  yonrs  rising  abore  the  soil  la  a  proof  of  what  it  lihae.  Ttio 
Olrena  nuiy  have  Ita  top  ent  oflnow*  TUs  shonlA  be  dona  witli  a  aharp 
kiAfo  traMioraalgr  a*  the  re«iired  height.  The  para  inhended  to  atrika 
ahanidbe  expoaed  for  a  few  d^ya  nntU  tha  wound,  is  dry  and  ooTered  with  a 
kind  of  skin.  It  wiU  then  strike  or  root  freely  in  any  light  poor  sandy  aoil. 
ma  if  a  bad  Uum  for  grafting  the  alook.  So  ' 
finrmed  when  the  atock  eommeneee  growiagA 

Tnupa  oir  FaAxaacBA  (Z.  JZL).— The  black  inieota  on  your  learea  are 
thrips.  Make  a  solution  of  4  oia.  of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  soft  water  at 
120*,  and  dip  the  plant  in  it  ft»  about  one  minote.  allow  the  ptant  to  dry 
then  repeat  dko  operation,  and  waah  afterwarda  with  doar  watai,  or  sponge, 
owcyloa*  on.  both  ddaa.  with  the  above  aohtfiaflu  ynmignUng  with  tohacoo 
will  alao  dosttoy  tkdpa. 

NSW  VnraxT  {B.  E.  D.  P:).— We  prosono  yoa  ei 
7  ftea  at'baek.  Then  for  Qrapea  in  Juno  wo  wonkL 
halfht  of  2^  Ihet  in  fronl  If  tbo  ten  Jaet  width  iaaidn  In  oft  tho  asnao 
level,  or  a  little  higher  than  the  outside,  you  could  plant  inaido.  aod  have 
the  front  wall  on  arehea  i  or  you  oonld  wake  yonc  fioni  boundary  of  pcota 
and  boards,  and  have  ventilators  in  the  boards.  If  you  annk  tho  house 
indde  to  give  you  more  head  room,  nnlnn  you  kept  the  roota  there,  or  had 
oiLtin  drainage,  yon  would  need  to  plant  tha  Vines  outaide  and  take  the 
■Imp  ints  tho  house.  This  plan  would  give  yoa  more  room  inaido  '  Wlth- 
oit  thia  sinking,  you  might  have  more  head  room  by  taking  a  abort  Up, 
aar  tk  ^^^  f*"""^  ^®  ^P  ^'  ^^^  north  wall  to  a  ridg^board,  aav  8^  feet  from 
the  floor  lovcL  Tou  might  have  four  or  five  openinga  on  pivot  hlngca  in 
this  hipped  roof,  and«  with  vaoxilAtora  in  front,  all  your  roof  oonld  be  flxed, 
and  glaaod  with  Isrge  squares.  It  would  alio  be  aa  well  to  have  a  comer- 
pleco  of  18  inehea  at  each  end  next  the  apex  made  to  open.  Tho- flue  oaj  ' 
tobe.l  foot  in  nidth,  and  from  15  to  18  inches  deep  outaido 
aholl,he  glad  to  asaiat  if  we  can. 

CAvmononTS  »noALia  Coi.conS'-MiiiuLixs  { Jto«Mfft«).~The  Campf  lo- 
hocnn  ia.  rather  diAanlt  to  keep  in  good  condition.  It  delighu  in  a  nolat 
oatnk  atmoapliero.  It  la  extromely^  suaeeptible  of  injury  from  water  atand- 
ing  on  the  lenveat  sodden  changea  of  temperature,  and  cnrrenta  of  cold  air. 
By  keeping  your  plant  in  a  dose  haniid  part  of  tha  stove,  in  a  diflhaed  or 
not  strong  light,  yet  near  the  glass,  and  preventing  cold,  damp,  and  atag- 
nant  air  lodging  near  it,  with  good  drainage  and  awoet  soil,  we  think  the 
lanvea  would  retain  their  beauty  much  longer.  Cuttings  of  Mimnlna  struck 
now  will  make  nioe  plants  for  blooming  in  the  greenhouse  next  spring;  but 
after  bloomlnfc  once  in  the  greenhouse  thay  are  not  soitahHi  for  planting 
OBt  in  beda.  HImulnses  for  beda  should  be  planted  in  thorn  in  the  spring, 
W9d  they  make  a  fine  show  Ibr  a  time,  but  are  very  poor  aftera  month  or 
two  of  blight  weather.    They  Uko  a  alighUy  shady  sanation  and  moiat 


•«J 


{fi.  B.), 


hioU  oa  thU  anbjeet  will  appeac 


Onjii 
■tertty, 

Lami*  Our  a  pLaAaons  Qbooha  {dn.  Iri»h  Adosrdir).— Wo  qoUa 
aipieve  of  your  phmting  Rhododendrooa  agalnat  the  waHof  the  propeeed 
plsaanro  ground.  At  Ratth,  near  Kirkcaldy,  in  8eothu4  n  wall  ia  thna 
opvored  with  the  common  Bhodadandron  right  to  IW  top,  and  th»bocdev  in 
front  with  the  very  best  kinds,  as  reared  and  grafted  by  chotato  Mr.  CroekoCh^ 
It  gave  a  noble  background  to  tho  flower  garden.  Wheftthla  border  ia  do* 
qfded  on  yon  wtH  stULhaaa  88  by  so  much  less  than  106  fectfor  beda  on  lawub 
We  would  rather  you  would  dovieoa  plan  for  yourself,  or  send  one  for  aa  to 
avend  or  ciitidso,  which  wa  wanlrt  gladly  do,  aa  wall  aa  the  style  of  pla«<>* 


Ing ;  but  wore  wo  to  Ihmish  plana  fair  every  shallax  phwa 
•va  required,  we  oonld  do  nothing  else.  We  will  criticise  any  plan,  but  we 
cnnnot  do  mora  The  slope  of  the  ground  wilt  be  an  advantage  when  the 
bods  an  looktd  at  froaa  either  aide.  Somothin^  of  tho  simple  plan  given  at 
.  118  of  last  voluaso  might  suit.  Unlaee  the- plan  ia  artiatie,  Uke  that  at 
'  •  It.  Ii  tha  aairiBB  will  h)  bo  to  plant  and 


p.  U8  of  la 
nwOiamsi 


BoMTi  (A  /S^MMort  SMJIacrOarWHybrld  Pecpetaaiar-liadaina  rvtnda 
talUeur  ?aiaso»  John  Sopperv  Panlliie  Lanaeaeur,  Baronne  Provost,  Odn^ral 
Jhfiqueminot,  Qduit  des  BataiUos,  Lord  Baglani  Louiae  Odiar,  Onlaa  Mar- 
yrtlfn^  ^1rr^»  ■*»  tfuntnaili  awd  -^nrnMnt  ita  flii^il  0ytoM  Cbtano— Charlee 
T»p»n  Oh^nddold,  Bghrid  ^owbwr^Conpe  d'Hdbd« flonxonic  d»la,Mal. 
Bislson.    Tea— Qloiro  do  I>ijQn«^  Adam,   Koiesttaai  Toaarqu%  Tnompho 


be  roQnlred  for  an  hour  or  two  longer, 
WiU  need  elosinresryor. '  '  ^ 


The  hetilotrhad  been,  m  mhbod  hf  shaMng  In  the  coana  of  canrtngatiat 
we  are  not  certnin  whether  tber  wero  miklewed.  Wb  inettne,  howaoor,  to. 
think  that  they  wero;  aa*  tf  theao  Grapeo  wero  nnd 
m  ft  oonp-ptatowitti  flfl«ora>of  salphDr«iolL  ooah  bnnah  ia  Mioi  . 
aad  rub  each  sul^hnrod  berry  between  tho  linger  and.  thnab,  leave  tho 
sulphur  oa  for  a  week,  and  tben  syringe  It  oC  Wb  have  seen  Orapea  thaa; 
cured  that  wero  severolr  alldowed. 

MttoMs  {C.  P.).— I  have  net,  found  it  ■  ■  eamsry  to-covot  with  awte  taat' 
shatling  up  tho  frameak  Wlih.ftmoial  otmoapkero  and  noaaflftiiai  r"" 
Mhlona  will  rarely  be  ii^uaad  ii  shot  up  at  tho  bonis  named.  0(  oo 
much  depends  on  tha  weathec.  If  the  day  be  very  bright  and  hot.  air  mar 
- '  *        r,  and  In  dowly  woaAoe  the  fmaaa 

_  _    _  tkno  ca»  be  give*  for  oMMasiML 

closing  Melon^framee,  tho  times  nMniloned  teUtiog  to  geoenl  rather  thaato 
apodal  CMOS.  With  ordlaary  weather,  however,  the  framee  may  be  cloaafl 
at  the  hours  nsmod,  and  no  covering  of  mats  Is  needed ;  ffor  if  aay  fcarho 
«d  of  tho  sun  bateg  too  powsrfal  ate  shonld  holett  on  somfttiaah 
To  make  all  saie.  ho««Ter^  the.  hghta  auy  bo  ooaored  with  ntnta 
fot~aa  hour,  to  be  thin  roiMved.  Tho  mats  should  not,  upon  any  coa* 
sideratioo,  be  left  on  all  night ;  but  the  gtaas  must  bo  oxpoeed  from  Msyto 
Soptembor,  or  the  plants  will  bo  dapiTvod  of  mony  honva'  lighft  aad  ai» 
hoat.-O.A. 

MoaaAOOxs  (An  AmaUmr  af  «a>  jroiUA*'  AsperMnas).— It  maWtom  aol 
wdiathsr  tha  Mofthroom^bad  be  ia  light  or  dnrkaess.  If  io  light  tho  Hudti* 
roomi  wUl  be  a  little  browner  in  appearance,  if  in  darkness  th«y  come  palor^ 
in  colour.  We  thhik  vou  wUl  find  aU  yon  waai  at  pagoa  447  anA4lfl  oC 
tte  iMt  volnmok  Mo-  L^d.  If  you  WMtied  moro  deftnilo  hyomualloa,  aad 
stated  your  meana  and  material,  we  would  advise  you  more  fally.  With 
your  experienoe  we  would  advise  yon  to  ddsy  making  your  bed  for  a  month* 
unless  it  wore  a  very  shallow  one.  If  you  now  make  a  bedoC  any  alBa» 
unless  hi  a  cool  callnt,  yon  wiU  bo  apt  to  havo  too  much  hoa^  aa  tho  hflat 
of  tho  ataosphore  Juitii  now  la  too  much  for  them. 

GoTxaixo  A  Vx2ix«noni>xn«AxA^KA>BUDs  yov  ExPAvaiao  (4«  ^.V— Wo 
would  cover  the  bordor  with  fern  or  litter  by  tho  end  of  September  to  kaaw 
Itt  the  summer  heat.  T^iy  likely  your  Ataleaa  wow  d»y  on  the  enrfaaooK 
tho  balL  The  pbmte  would  bo  benetted  by  an  onfroMoor  posMio»^Mt» 
teattar  if  tho  Tiaaries  are  donsoly  shaded;  U  pretty  wdl  for  light  thoj 
may  aa  well  romain  in  the  vinery. 

Riravivo  Sbooud  Caor  or  Fioa  ( 
a  cool  orchard-house  and  ehowbtg  a  < 

beginalBvof  Jaly,  wiUnotripoatfaoroootesot ^  — 

wavm,  aad  youshnt  up  the  houaa  early  in  tho  aftocnoon.  It  will  hoof  s» 
uaa  keepiag  saofa  fruit  over  the  winter,  aa  most  likely  if  the  firost  did  not 
destroy  than  they  would  drop  i&  the  epring.  By  tflo  end  of  Septosaloo 
you  will  ae^i  and  theft  11  thane  la  no  bono  of  ri9saing»you  eanontoC  alh 
tho  frnit  that  ia  lacger  than  a  cBodi«4aed  Marrowfat  Pea,,  and  kt  tho  plOdlA 
root  in.  winter  by  ko<'plng  them  rather  dry  at  the  roots. 

BSnOZffO  GxXAIflUlia^SBAMSOOOMBXaTATOnT  (7^MOr«MMO).->W00Q«Mh 

hardly  dedlo  theoa  are  so  many.  Of  8oarlota,  old  oaoe,  wft  would  pvafBT' 
Tom  Thnmh.  BcilUant.  Pmieh.  aod  Exaetteaoa^  for  Boea  Pinks,  bhrubUaii 
Boss  aal  Bubena :  Pinks,  Chzisttne.  Of  Nosegays,  none  equala  Stellft  aa 
a  daik  aoarlet.  Driers  suph  aa  palnten  use  make  capital  AadlBg  for  a  oan« 
servfttory.  A  quart  of  ndlfc,  an  onnoa  of  flour,  and  aft  oonaoof  whltto^ 
makoolsoanicoahadin^  Half  auouneoof  sodftorleastoftgaUoaof  wahtr 
wili  do  for  making  walor  soft.  Full  exposure  to  the  sun  for  a  day  ia.  boUar 
stilL    Wa  prefer  the  quaada  withoot  the  soft  soap. 

AftAvoaniA  nmnsoATa  FOniosa  Conns  (jI  AitearMsr).— It  haa.dnaiief 
at  Bicton  aad  other  plnaest 

CoHSTxucTno  A  YiMnaT  \A  7%rM^sart  A<(scrl&er).^Yonr  houao  wO| 
be  ft  hipped-roofod  lean-to  —  that  is,  width  16  foot,  bapk  waU  l»-f^oW 
front  aad  end  walla  8leet«  halghi  of  Itona  glaas  somadliat,  frond  slopiBK 
giBsa  to  Johftft  short  hip  ftooi  tho  bftok  waU,  tho  rtdgo.fiEO»botkn  tm^ 
from  tha  floor,  length  45  feet.  Now«  first,  ynnr  plan  wiU  no  doubt  aaaap«-« 
The  main  thing  for  Vtaca  wiB  bo  to  secure  drainage.  Then  for  46  or 
50  foot  In  length,  If  you  propoeoo^  end  for  a  greenhouaftaad  thftothaat  flv 
a  vtoeffy,  it  would  bo  dedraWo  to  hnvoft  division  with  tho  power  to  hffik. 
ono  or  the  other  seporatoly  or  conjointly.  Thia  would  oven  be  adviaahlo  if 
you  wished  to  have  early  and  late  Grapea.  In  fact,  yon  might  foroeono  putt 
and  have  late  Oropee  in  tho  greoohooae  port.  Bvery  pkioe  «av  Oi^ea  we» 
have  U  flUod  with  plaat^  oxoopt  wthoa.  the  Cteapeo  are  dpo,  vvhMi  M. 
honaoa  ace  kopt  airy  and  dry.  Tho  boating  stove  would  be  best  plaood  Uk. 
tho  middle.  If  economy  wen  an  object  we  would  have  a  ttzed  rooC  and'  giro 
top  air  by  tile  hipped-roof  at  book.  Anything  olaa  you  porltanlasiy  wnfr. 
wa  urill  be  glad  to  adviao  ngflit 

CoivooT  voft  Boana  iJniaa  Jfisrf ottaol.— Too.  will  do  well  to  mix.  Ihno. 
with  ditoh>par in  gs.  It  should  bo  turned  snd  mixed  with  blaok  dung  and 
then  used.  Bri<^  rol^w  should  bo  laid  thieMy  over  tho  snrihoo,  and  kap8» 
wdl  wateoad,  and  than,  liho  bnrntfloM-^haa^lt  wiU  keep  thft«»uiid  midit,>. 
lino  ia  timply  a  re>agent»  and  not  a  aaaaj*.  Chalk  ia  an  altouti  va^  ajap, 
and  not  a  nuinure.  Umo  and  chalk  aro  best  antted  to  clay  landa.  HalMadi 
^osee  and  Strnarbofriio  in  Ui^t  landa   Bo»  olao,  ia  idlMH> 


I  (/.  ff.).— lour  Tig  tree«  planted  oatln- 
a  fresh  crop  of  young  FIge—eay  la  tho 
toronoteso  tho  antniaala  'vari  doai  a«h 


bonea  an  good  for 
phaapiMtft— W.  P. 

Kamx  or  OnA»n  (P.iC;.— Tow  Gctpo  la  thi 

Mamas  or  Plamts  (TT.  S,  X,,  JSnirM].— Aster  tripolium.  (Flotofi).— 
Spi^ma  arimfolia,  Sm.  The  Holly  la  apparently  tbo  var.  platyphylhu 
(«. ui. P.).-4,  Lobolift  eihiDa,  ^wu  gnaadidooa;  S,  Nopotonipf toiler X.;;. 
8,  Aitoodaia,abroionuai»  L. ;  4,  PotantiUa  atroeaogumsa,  X^odd. ;  A,  Zahrinit. 
poudnia,  fichn.  (X«r.).~Tbe  spedmen  sent  Is  not  sufflctent  to  enable  ua  to 
do  more  than  guess  that  your  ptent  ia  a  apedea  of  Kloittla.  {U*  Mi)^mm. 
Comptoma  aspiayteliik  (^imwaio  .antosriftsij.^-g 
phyllok  ft.vaziahio  plsau 


P9ULIBY.  BUL  wd  H»ir88H0£D  lIMMinOTil^ 


JOTTINGS, 
D»  xosomv  attend  a  popolM  gttiMRutg  aii  •»  ^mzmJ^. 
\mBl  MMting    ^mm  of  thofl*  ttait.  mb  pMmle^  g#  ta». 
.to.h09iB(Wittiiii  th(ftliiBilfl.af  1toe««i4rii«»<kofwiiMib>. 

iiwlwihiftqiflathahflBtqqyapiagllBW^ 


'AngMt-^,  nm.  1 


JOmEMUi  OF  HOBnCtTD^^UBfi  fARB  'CK^PDLCfM^Gd^SDnOSB^ 


w 


JbrnmnP  J*aaoy  {be  quiet  little  town  of  Ibtir  or  five  tluni- 
flaad  inhabitantB  saddenlj  expoaeii  to  the  ixx^ptkm  of  thiii^ 
"fiicxttaasdiwople !  Icoold  luoue  nunqr  atkt  I  have  Tisited  on 
sadh  oocMions^  and  I  like  them.  Often  there  is  font  one  rekl 
tttn«t»  the  Hiffh  Stieet,  almost  beginning  before  yon  get  to 
the  town,  and  ending  beyond  it.  I  like  tlie  inegnloriiy  of 
Atr-4^  imc  eld  ohnrch  stendtng  on  the  highest  root'in  the 
toim,  frith  its  ▼eaenble  sqiiBre^tiiixetied  tower ;  its.almoet 
'iblMoleto  mmdial  en  its  wall;  its  gioteemie  corbels;  its  old 
.^fonb,  inside  iriiioh  two  &t^&oed  ssgels  hare  watohed  those 
fiho  ^sntered  te  oantmies ;  its  green  moas-covexed  tomb- 
«ltones  telliw  tite  taie  of  past  and  passing  generations.  Yet 
it  is  not  indilrarent ;  the  gUnioos  flag  x>f  old  En^and  flies  firom 
the  belfry,  and  the  bells  ring  a  merry  peal  all  day.  There 
are  the  old  houses  with  pointed  gables,  latticed  windows, 
and  projecting  npper  stories;  the  t«in>  red  brick  hooses,  one 
l>elonging  to  the  doctor,  the  other  to  the  lawyer  (why  do 
these  professions  always  choose  comparatiTely  modem  and 
'ved  \nkk  houses  ?) ;  the  old  inn,  probikbJIy^tiie  George,  the 
JLngel^  or  the  White  Hart,  venerable  inside  from  its  old  dasrk 
oak  wainsoots,  its  wide  staircase,  its  lone  oorridors,  and  its 
4Hpusn  <Mmfertable  rooms;  the  new  Bauway  Hotel  raising 
ite  head  above  its  predeeessor,  and  boastzng  of  ito  marble 
and  looking-glasses ;  and  the  High  Street  in  qoestion— good, 
%iAe,  oomfortable  stveei^yon  might  pot  Begent  Street  in 
&e  middle  of  it»  and  leave  Lombnd  Street  on  each  sio^^hi 
space  only,  be  it  understood.  The  shops  lie  many  i^et  back 
Ifrottt  the  Toad  and  rise  from  tile  .gutter  that  oairies  off  the 
Many  have  trees  in  front.  Long  blinds  protect  from 
On  these  holiday  occasions  everything  puts  on  ite 
Xkeee  is  the  head  habevdasher,  look  at  his  display, 
ud  see  the  number  of  empty  packages  he  has  placed  in 
'  front  to  show  the  extent  of  his  unportatlons.  The  clothier 
has  baited  his  trap  for  the  aovt  of  men  that  will  come  in 
^(faflKge^^etodkoronaholidiqr*  The  baite  used  to  be  smock- 
frocks  and  leather  leggings,  but  now  they  are  indescribable 
hate  and  osps,  &noy  neckties,  and  cheap  jeweMeiy,  especially 
watch  chains.  Wl^,  even  the  bntoher^s  shop  looks  attrac- 
tive. The  trees  in  front  keep  off  the  sun,  it  is  scrupulously 
4slean,  all  the  outer  part  is  fi«sh  painted,  the  back  of  the 
ahop  is  tbtrewn  open,  diBdoiing  a  garden,  the  leaves  and 
•boughs  .gently  wave,  suggesting  a  refreshing  breeze ;  the 
ra^dead  meat  looks  comfbrteble. 

The  neighbouring  pleasure  grounds  and  copses  have  been 
.laid  under  contribution.    I>uring  the  night  waggons  have 
oome  TumbliDg  in,  the  spade  and^piclouce  have  been  at  wozk 
^nzmg  the  darkness,  and  the  morning  flnda  an  avenne  of 
Jbr,  laroh,  and  beech,  huge  limbs  of  which  h^ve  been  put  in 
the  ground.    Flags  of  evety  oolour,  nation,  and  society  wave 
^  all  directions.    Garlands  and  devices  attest  the  taste  and 
the  industry  of  the  good  wives  and  daughters  (I  l&e  the 
tann  -better  than  lames,  because  if  they  are  one  they  will 
be  the  other),  of  the  place.    It  is  the  day  of  days  in  the 
lust^  of  the  town — ^not  only  an  Agricultural  Meeting,  but 
^^be  Horticultural  Show,  and  the  band  of  the  200th  Begiment. 
Ordinazily  the  tradesmen  of  these  quiet  conntiy  towns  ace 
men  to  be  envied,  compared  with  the  hurried  anxious-looking 
men  in  London;  but  for  some  days  before  the  show  and  for 
some  days  after  they  are  at  work  night  and  day.    Being  an 
-idfemaii,Ifaa7alMidl«iaiize  to  wttteh  these  tkjHgs.    I  ivas 
mnoh  amused  >a  few  years  sinoe  when  dining  with  some 
members  of  the  committee  the  evening  before  the  show. 
'Me  question  was  asked  who  should  go  to  the  station  to 
'WsM  tbe  mitttai^  band.    I  hardly  know  why,  but  no  one 
^AK^'to  go.    It  iB  a  oommon  case  for  a  committee  ooUec- 
'^ttveil^  to  be  am  that  is  eneigetic,  but  not  a  member  of  it  has, 
"or  frmcies  he  has,  sufficient  energy  to  act  -alone.    It  was  so 
'3n  this  instance,  and  the  difficulty  became  so  great  that  they 
^dbN9w  lote.    The  lot  fell  on  the  most  diffldent'of  alL    Like  a 
jmrdent  man,  flndingit  inevitable,  he  beg^  tomake  inqnify, 
staid  prepare  himself;  and  having  ascertained  that  the  band- 
master of  a  crack  regiment  was  a  snpei-ior  man,  he  went 
lAnue  for  a  night*  s  rest  to  flt  hhnseif  for  ^e  ordeal  of  the 
morrow.    The  stetion  wm  neatly  a  mfle  from  tibe  town,  and 
''the  time  tbr  meeting  the  baud  was  eleven.    I  deterramed  to 
lietbei^   The  committee-man  was  on  the  platform  fidgettxi^ 
^Biarvousty  about.     The  befl  rang,  and  his  exdteuMOit  in- 
^c^eaaed.    As  the  tmfai  drew  ^p,  mon  in  caps  withvariegated 
tMBfids,  diad  in  a  white  unifonn  with  green fteiogs,  ooiwbe 
I  looking  out  of  the  windows.    I  saw  my  man'seaatrreiy , 


•ooei^hogotMt;  iieiiw  «bMit  to  mUaam  tatfuwiflLfat  kuib, 
like  most  nervosa  wid  WBMidy  wen,  hafiaaiii  *tlMHM^mM»- 
take  he  could  make-^-toaabed  the  master  to  show  him  the 
master.  There  is  no  mistake  in  addressing  the  sergeant  as 
the  colonel,  font  viee  vertd.  This  was  a  eontretemp»,  but  he 
got  ov«r  It,  or,.rathar,  the  aut^ect  of 'itfaavid  Inm withvaoh 
tact.  The  baoid  finaied  ^ootrade  tiie  atation,  and  3ie  oom- 
mittee*man  walked  at  the  head  by  tiie  side  of  the  master. 
Then  the  transformation  began ;  he  w«b  wrong;  ftadu 
step ;  he  became  more  nprigfat ;  he  wafvied  his « 
like  a  'bMcn,  beat  ibe  meaaare,  and' stepped  to  tbab^;  to 
attached  himself  to  the  1»nd  afl  day,  and  headed  ^nHMnJk 
retumed'to  the  stetion  in  tiie  ovening. 

fniede  gatherings  are  essentia^  menyenes.  tBbeitfi'oinn 
from  tiie  station  to  liie  principal  inns  and'^fhe  ahffwyyaefl, 
the  country  roads  full  of  qatriages,  from  the  iMmteMO'dMR 
to  the  donkey-cart,  the  pedestrlams  dusty  and  travel-stainecU 
all  show  gaycoatmnes  and  smiling  IbMes.  'W^at-a^bniga  in 
costume  and  appearance !  Beards,  nn>«staehes,-«md  atnmge 
head-gears  are  the  rtae!  What  would  be  thought  xff  tte 
old  heavy  beaver  of  the  gentlefflen  and  yeemeii,  ttfll  the 
dogridn  hat  of  the  labourer  now,  in  the  days  of 'wtdaawaQkes, 
deerstalkers,  &c,  decorated  with  a  flower  or  a  fbatharP  Bnb 
folk  are  all  meny  and  sood-tempared,  and  4h^ase  passa 
ingtotheiftiow-yard.  /AeladaeBgodffifireettoth&poaltl^. 
It  is  in  a  long  tent,  and  that  is  crow<ded  all  day;  thenee 
iiiey  go  to  the  fiowexe,  then  the  fruit,  and  come  to  ttieir  ixeit 
where  the  band  of  the  ^00&  Begt.  is  performing.  nM-^m- 
dnctor  imdetstands  his  company,  his  grand  mnaio  «t  tbe 
beginning  was  intended  for  the  sedate  world,  but  «s  tbe 
yoniq^er  portion  come  to  an  anchor  "roand  hbn  hegiitaMOff 
iuto  rapid  widtz,  polkas,  and  quadrilles.  It  tolls ;  mmry  fbdt 
is  bealang  time,  and  many  a  heart  wishing  for  a  daane.  ^!ke 
male  portion  of  titie  visitors  are  soon  sunoonding  hones, 
oxen,  sheep,  and  j^gB.  Things  would  be  too  anootii  -tf 
there  was  not  a  Uttle  uproar.  Theare  is  «  stout  'mm 
standing  by  a  pen  of  pigs,  and  be  dedaree  he  wUl  ioMle 
juatice  if  ifc  fa  to  be  had  for  money;  uad  he  (does  nOb 
hesitete  to  say  the  judges  are  fools,  or  somettnng  worn, 
to  dispute  the  age  he 'has  put  on  his  pigs.  fiewoSiM  sAmr 
any  more,  nor  ^snll  a  good  many  others ;  no>  nor  he  "wo'tt^t 
subscribe,  not  he. 

There  is  a  dinner  "at  the  Montoiorency  Aimm  at  •  ftMr.  Au 
the  county  members  wiU  be  there,  «id  all  the  ncMity-and 
genixy  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  thither  the  throng  wends. 
Step  into  the  hotel  with  me.  Evexy  room  has  three  ox  four 
parties  in  it.  A  doaen  wait  to  teke  ^advantage  of  aqycue 
who  moves  from  a  table.  Bells  ring  continually,  but  at- 
tendante  are  few  and  £eu:  between.  The  extra  men  hired  for 
the  occaaion  take  things  coolly,  but  the  regular  servante 
fret,  fome,  and  tear  about,  and  wish  the  day  over  at  two  In 
the  afternoon.  Bows  of  men  carrying  trays  pass  in  pro- 
cession from  tha  inn  to  the  Town  HaH,  where  the  dinner  ia 
held.  Fresh  salads,  pt^e  pastry,  drooping  jeUies,  tempt  the 
gaiuqg  children.  Fore-quarters  of  lamb,  ribs  of  beef,  chids 
ens  that  show  a  sodetiy  for  improving  the  breed  of  potdtany 
has  work  to  do,  hams,  and  fillete  of  veal,  pass  iu  qurd:*8tAs- 
cession.  At  four  o'clock  a  light  cart  draws  np  to  the  doot, 
and  is  4tocfXL  fiUed  with  savoury  haunches  from  tiie  parks  of 
the  neighbonzix^  geitftxy.  It  qpins  across  the  load  aisfl 
retnns  £>r  another  burden;  and  then  i^e  business  of  lile 
dinner  begins.  Tke  town  then  takes  another  character. 
The  8h<;pa  shut  up ;  the  real  inhabitante  turn  oat ;  those 
who  have  far  to  go  home,  or  who  dislike  a  crowd  and  botiieor, 
order  their  cazxiages;  those  who  go  by  traiu  flock  to  the 
station.  There  is  an  extra  staff  for  the  day,  but  it  is  nscReas 
on  the  platfium.  The  carriages  are  forcibly  taken  possessidn 
of,  and  remonstrance  is  useless.  We  once  met  a  supi^i'fal- 
tendant  from  Londcn  on  such  an  occasion  who  was  well  up 
to  his  work.  His  carriages  were  crowded,  and  he  was  set 
at  noiu^t.  When  he  said  it  was  the  wrong  train 'he  "was 
laughed  at.  But  he  was  a  man  of  rescwrce.  He  entered  his 
office,  and  two  porters  issued  from  it  a  moment  atfterwarAs, 
waUced  the  length  of  the  train,  crying,  "This  train  tor  Tri% 
and  London  ouy."  The  thing  was  well  done.  Tbe  e&gikie 
gave  the  premonitory  jscream,  the  guard  aiaked  if  aSl  was 
right,  and  nad  the  whistle  to  his  lips,  but  not  in  his  mouflh, 
when  all  the  carriu^e  doors  opened,  and  disgorged  the  now 
frightened  though  £itoly  bounoeable  passengers,  ^>  be- 
longfing  to  the  many  third-class  stetions  in  • 
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hood,  did  not  xeHih  the  idea  of  going  tliere  «td  Londcm,  and 
pairing  tkt  diffaronoe  of  the  exoonion  ticket 
{To  he  etmtimued,) 


THE  AGEICULTUBAL  HALL  POULTEY  SHOW 
AND  THE  POULTBY  CLUB. 
In  zeply  to  your  ooireepondent  "  An  Ezhibitob/'  I  beg 
to  state  tiiat  I  have  neitker  time  nor  inclination  to  enter 
into  the  paper  war  which  he  appears  to  wish,  particiilarly  as 
ikots  appear  to  have  so  little  impression  upon  nim.  To  him 
as  to  all  other  of  yonr  correspondents  I  say,  Commonioate 
dixeotly,  and  th^  shall  hare  all  the  information  I  can  give. 
With  me  the  matter  ends  here. — ^E.  Tubman,  an  Hon.  See.  to 
the  PoMry  Club,  A$h  Chrove,  WhiUehwrch,  Bdlop. 

HowMVBB  trae  may  be  the  remarks  of  voor  correspondent 
"An  Ezhdbitob*"  I  am  very  certain  and  at  the  same  time 
Tery  glad  that  he  is  not  the  delegate,  or,  as  he  would  say, 
"  the  locuim  ienens,"  of  poultry  euibitors  generally. 

He  expresses  himself  as  beinff  "  truly  amazed  "  that  any 
one  should  have  the  "hardihood"  to  deny  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Hewitt  as  judge  at  the  forthcoming  Islington 
Show  had  taken  place.  I  again  state  that  if  he  had  read 
all  the  correspondence  between  you  and  Mr.  Tudman  he 
would  haye  seen  that  "no  such  appointment  has  taken 
place]"  and  if  he  means  to  doubt  the  word  of  the  Ho^iorary 
Secreta37  of  the  Poultry  Club,  who  is  surely  a  person  qualified 
to  know  what  the  Club  is  doing,  I  am  the  person  to  be 
"  amaaed,"  and  he  is  the  one  that  possesses  the  "  hardihood." 
That  which  your  correspondent  calls  a  "  palpable  fact "  is 
not  a  &ct  at  alL 

In  reference  to  the  rules  of  the  Club,  this  "  Exhibitob," 
who  appears  not  to  quite  understand  what  he  is  writing 
about,  wishes  to  know,  "How  comes  it  that  they  have  not 
been  acted  on?"  In  answer  to  this,  the  rules  are  not  yet 
fully  compiled,  and  are  at  present  undergoing  revision, 
whioh  is  proved  by  the  limited  issue  of  the  copies.  I  in 
turn  want  to  know  how  anything  can  be  said  to  &il  before 
it  has  been  tried. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  beg  of  "An  Exhibitob"  not 
to  write  in  future  upon  a  sul^ect  till  he  fully  comprehends 

it— A  POTTLTBT  FaNGIXB. 


Brunnv-FlrtL  If.  Brown,  Ab  Katftkbj.  tMoad,  B.  EtowO,  B»tea 
HUl  HoBM.  C»MlPMM.-Flitt,  wtthheld,  Hun  btiBg  bo  eaoipetflfaa* 
SMOBd,  B.  ET»nn 

Cocan^HnA  (Aaj  eoloor).— Firit,  A.  Out,  Satoo,  Oraatham.  Seooad, 
J.  Buekley,  Peaford.  CMoImim.— First,  J.  B.  Haatanr,  CUpaton  Hooae. 
Seeond,  OtpC.  T.  Wethenll,  Loddioaton.    Commeadad,  A.  Oay. 

Ooomni-CaiirA  ( White).^  FInt,  M.  Brown,  Ab  KatUaby.  Seeoad,  T. 
Shappard,  Hafltbentona.     CAmAmw.— Firrt,  T.  Bbappard.     Sacoad,  O. 


LEICESTEESHIEE  AND  WALTHAM  POULTEY 
EXHIBITION. 

This  Exhibition  of  poultry  forms  a  paxt  of  the  stock  shown 
at  the  annual  agricultural  meeting  of  this  Society,  which 
this  year  took  place  at  Market  Harborou«^h,  the  o^ect  of 
the  promoters  (judging  by  the  prize  schedule),  being  more 
to  encourage  usefiu  poultry  than  those  breeds  which  are 
rather  Fauion^s  iayourites.  €^reat  care  is  taken  of  the 
poultry  whilst  on  exhibition,  and  with  the  well-known 
Turner's  Sheffield  pens,  the  Show  was  a  really  well-ordered 
one.  True  it  is,  the  number  of  pens  shown  were  fewer  than 
customary,  it  being  now  the  midst  of  the  moulting  time,  as 
it  is  certain  that  fowls  are  moulting  some  six  weeks  earlier 
than  last  season — a  feature  that  wiU  tell  much  in  favour  of 
the  late  shows.  Some  of  the  chickens  shown  were  very  early 
birds,  as  forward  as  any  we  have  seen  this  year,  and  in  ex- 
cellent feather ;  but  the  adults,  as  a  rule,  were  in  a  state  of 
semi-nudity. 

It  will  be  well  just  to  remind  our  readers,  that  in  Pigeons, 
however  good  individually,  birds  of  directly  opposed  colours 
oannot  hope  for  success  exhibited  as  pairs,  the  matching  of 
feather  being  as  indispensable  in  Pigeons  as  in  poultiy. 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  Judges  marked  their  disapproval 
of  the  quite  too  common  plan  now-a-days,  of  exhibiting  two 
or  more  ganders  in  a  pen,  devoted  according  to  rule  to  a  male 
and  two  females.  One  pen  of  three  ganders,  and  another  of 
two  ganders  and  a  Goose,  though  the  best  by  far  as  to  sise 
and  feather,  were  most  properly  disqualified. 

The  weather  being  exceedingly  fine,  without  great  heat, 
the  number  of  visitors  was  most  satisfiujtory,  and  the  Show 
nay  be  deemed  a  success. 

I>o«xiav.— Fiiat»  B.  Bveraid,  Baxdon  BiU  Houm.  Baoond*  —  Shefidd, 
GaddinctoB  Lodga.  (^Melww.— Fint,  B.  Evarard.  Baeoad,  T.  Bnnaby, 
trppar  Lodfa,  PtpwalL 


OAxa  (Blaek-braaated  and  othar  Redi).— Prlae.  Oapt.  T.  Watharall,  Lod- 
dlaglOD.  Highly  Oomaandad,  M.  Brown,  Ab  KattlabT.  Cftietow.— 
Prixa,  B.  Bfarard,  Bardon  HUl  Honaa.  Highly  CommaadM,  Sir  W.  de  C 
Brooka,  Bart,  Geddlngton  Oranga. 

Oaib  (Wblta,  Pilai  or  any  other  colour).— Prtia,  B.  Brarard,  Bcrdoa 
Hill  Hoaaa.  Highly  Oommendad,  H.  W.  Whita,  Hona  Faroi,  OraatCroSby. 
CAmAmiw.— Prise,  B.  Erarard.    Ceamie&dad,  A  Oay,  Eatoa. 

HAKBvmoH   (Of  any  colour ).  — Prise,   B.   £.   Daekarlnf,  Northoipa. 
ChUkent.—TTlMB,  H.  B.  Embarlta,  Hnmbantone. 
SINGLE  COCKS. 

Doixnio.— Prisa,  B.  Bvarard,  Bardon  Hill  House. 

SvAsxaa.— Prisa,  IL  Brown,  Ab  Kattlaby. 

OocBiR-CnniA  (WhiU).— Pxlsa,  F.  W.  Monteoaiery,  Oaddeiay. 

HucBUnaH.— Prise  and  Commended,  J.  Baekly,  Deilbrd. 

Bahtahb  (Claan-laggad).--Flrat,.Capt.  T.  WathanUl,  XiOddiagton.  8aeoBd» 
H.  E.  Embarlin,  Hnnberifcona. 

Oams  Bahtams  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).  —  First,  C^t.  T. 
Wetherall,  Loddington.    Second,  A.  Oay,  Eaton,  Oranthaa. 

Amt  oTHin  YAmnrt  Excsr  Gams.— Firat,  A.  (Jay.  Saaond,  W.  Chaasbar- 
laln,  Deaford.    CiMJk.— Prise,  O.  Sheen,  Leieastar. 

Duoxs  (Ayleabnry).* First,  H.  E.  Emberlia,  Hnmberatone.  Saooad, 
M.  Brown,  Ab  Kattlaby.    Highly  Commended,  H.  E.  Embailfa. 

Ducks  <Boaan)d— First,  J.  ShafBeld,  (Haddington  Graaga.  8eeoBd,iT. 
Bnmaby,  Upper  Lodge.  Pipwall. 

TvaxxTS  (Black).~Flrst,  J.  Johnson,  Brampton.  Baeoad,  J.  E.  Banaatt, 
Hnabands  Boaworth  Grange. 

TumxsTS  (Any  other  Tariaty).— Pint,  A.  Gay,  Eataa,  Ofaatham.  Saaoad, 
J.  Johnson,  Branpton. 

Ouss.— Prise,  W.  Kirk,  Wymondham. 

PI0S0V&— 7Vmft/«r«.— Pint,  F.  W.  Montgomery,  Oaddeiby.  Seeoad, 
Bight  Hon.  Vlsconnt  Ingeatra;  Pew«0rt.~Prl8a,  H.  £.  Emberiiln,  Hombav- 
atona.  Jbm<«.~First,  fi.  E.  Embarlin.  Second,  J.  Book,  Leiaaatar. 
JmoMum.— Prise,   H.  E.  Embarlin.     JVinfoi/i.— Piiae,  W.  Drayeott, 

Babbits  (For  the  heaTiaet  weight).— Prise.  W.  Chambarlaia,  Dasford. 
Anv  OTBBB  KiMBb— Pxlse,  W.  OtamberUin.    Highly  Ooausaadad,  F.  W. 
Montgomery,  Oaddasby. 

W.  Dolby,  Esq.,  of  Botherfield,  and  Edwaid  Hewitt,  Esq., 
of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham,  officiated  as  Judges. 


SUCCESSFUL  POULTEY-KEEPING. 

As  it  is  more  pleasant  to  hear  of  success  than  foilure,  I 
am  tempted  to  send  you  my  experience  in  chicken-rearing 
this  season ;  and  think  even  the  successful  poultry-keeper, 
page  57,  will  acknowledge  himself  beaten.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  if  any  one  has  b^h  more  fortunate  than  myself. 

CocHiN.—Eeb.  11th,  5  hatched,  3  reared;  Feb.  22nd, 
4  hatched,  4  i^ared ;  April  Ist,  4  hatched,  8  reared ;  April 
14th,  7  hatched,  7  reared;  May  Ist,  7  hatched,  7  reared; 
May  2nd,  8  hatched,  8  reared ;  May  8th,  13  hatched,  13 
reared.    Total,  48  hatched,  45  reared. 

Hambubohs.— Feb.  11th,  6  hatched,  6  reared ;  April  20th, 
12  hatched,  12  reared.    Total,  18  hatched,  18  reared. 

The  first  two  lots  consist  of  two  cockerels  and  five  pullets, 
and  average  4  lbs.  15  ozs.  each.  The  pullets  all  commenced 
laying  durmg  the  first  week  in  July.— E. 


BUDE   HAVEN  &  STEATTON  HOETICULTUEAL 
AND  POULTEY  SHOW. 

Thx  eighth  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Fridav, 
July  29th,  in  two  spacious  tents,  in  convenient  grounds 
immediately  adjoining  the  picturesque  lit^e  church  of  Bude, 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  Haven  and  the  surrounding 
romantic  scenery  for  which  this  favourite  little  watering 
place  is  fiuned.  The  Show  lasts  but  one  day,  so  that  the 
birds  are  not  fatigued  by  too  long  confinement  in  the  poultry 
pens.  One  great  disadvantage  under  which  the  Societj 
labours  is  the  &ct  that  the  nearest  railway  station  is  faOj 
twentv-six  miles  distant,  so  that  whatever  birds  axe  sent 
from  long  distances  have  this  tedious  journey  of  twenly^-su 
miles  to  perform  by  ooach  before  reaching  their  destination. 
This  necessarily  tends  to  deter  amateurs  who  reside  in  other 
counties  firom  sendiiig  their  birds.  There  is,  however,  some 
talk  of  a  railway  being  constructed  to  connect  Bude-Haven 
with  the  North-Devon  line,  and  if  this  scheme  be  carried  out, 
a  vast  imioovement  wiU  no  doubt  be  visible  there  in  other 
things  beeidaa  poultiy. 


AvffutlklMI.] 
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Consideriiig  the  drawbacks  under  which  they  labour,  the 
Committee  succeeded  in  drawing  together  the  oomparathrely 
luge  number  of  nearly  two  hundred  pens ;  and  tnough,  as 
nu^t  be  expected,  from  the  secluded  character  ol  the 
locili^,  there  were  several  pens  showing  defSdcts  in  the 
matching  of  oombs  and  legs,  yet  the  ^at  bulk  of  the  buds 
ptrored  by  their  appearance  and  condition  that  the  lessons 
«f  former  years  have  not  been  lost  uiK>n  their  owners,  and 
that  very  great  pains  have  been  taken  in  most  instances  to 
win  prizes  Dy  intrinsic  merit  alone.  Capt.  Davey,  an  exten- 
mre  ship-owner  residing  at  Bude,  kindly  undertook  the 
charge  and  care  of  all  specimens  from  a  distance,  and  we 
axe  bound  to  state  that  the  greatest  care  and  attention  was 
bestowed  upon  the  birds  while  in  the  pens  as  to  feeding, 
water,  &c.,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  owners  received 
them  back  iK>m  the  Show  in  as  good  condition  as  when  they 
sent  them  oiF. 

Suljoined  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded : — 

DoxxxHOS  (Golovred).— First,  Rer,  O.  Do  C.  GalHe.  Seoond,  Rer.  A.  G. 
TkyoBA.  Third,  J.  Brock.  Foortb,  E.  Hookin,  Chiektru.^Vint,  Ber. 
J.  B.  Whyte.    Beoond,  Her.  Q.  De'C.  Oaille. 

D0UJV06  (White).— First,  W.  Plclurd.    S«eoiid,  llias  MukelL 

ZzTXA  Pjun  (QiTea  by  the  Rot.  George  De  C.  Qaille).— Prlie,  Bar. 
J.  B.  WhTte  (Dorkiiig  Cock). 

Sfaxish.— Flnt,  B.  Hoikln.  Second,  0.  Slunen.  C^^cXmim.— Flret,  B. 
HMkin.    Seoond,  Bev.  8.  N.  KingdoQ. 

Majtoscas.— Prlsei  W.  Shearm. 

Qamx.— First,  A.  West.  Second,  H.  Parsons.  Chickma.^Fini  and 
8<00Bd,  Ber.  H.  M.  Baseiey. 

CooxzH-CHnrA.— First  end  Second,  A.  Trewin. 

Maz^ts.— First  and  Second,  H.  Darch. 

CoxinsH  (Blaek).— First.  ~-  Oalswerthj.    Second,  D.  Uajnard. 

Hahbvuohs  (Golden-pendlled).— First,  Mrs.  Kisgdon.     Seoond,  J.  F. 


Hambvbaks  (Golden-spangled).— Prize,  J.  L.  Smith. 

HAMSun«BS  (SUTerwpenoiUed).— First,  —  Ham.    Second,  J.  Walter. 

Hambvxohs  (8llTcr-spengled).-~Fir8t  and  Second,  H.  L.  Loeas. 

FOLAKM  (Golden>4pangled).— First,  F.  Gloyne.    Second,  J.  Short. 

TohAMJM  (Blaek  W.  T.).— First  and  Second,  W.  L.  Trewin. 

BAumoom.— First,  W.  Yenner*  Second,  H.  Francis.  Fonrth,  W.  J.  L. 
I,7ie.   Third  withheld. 

Bamtaxs  (Gold-laeed).— First,  Bev.  H.  M.  Baaeley. 

Bahtahs  (White).— First,  Ber.  G.  De  Goille.    Second,  W.  AUin. 

BAmAMS  (Black,  Ac).— First,  W.  A.  Deane,    Seoond,  W.  Bromell. 

GtmiSA  Fowu.— First,  W.  M.  L.  Lucas.    Seoond,  Ber.  G.  De  C.  Gnille. 

Dvoss  (AylesbnrT).— First,  J.  Bines.  Second,  Ber.  B.  B.  Wright.  JDuek' 
/In^.— First,  RcT.  T.  Si  Cansew.    Second,  J.  Jewell. 

i>oac8  (OonuBim).— First,  Ber.  G.  De  JC.  (jnille.  Second,  T.  Trewin. 
i>i(0ftfinf«.— First,  Master  T.  Symons.    Second,  N.  Pethick. 

TvsxBTS.— Ffarat,  G.  Bisdon.    Second,  Bct.  ▲.  C.  Thynne. 

Gsasa.— First,  W.  Brock.    Second,  Ber.  G.  De  C.  Gmlle. 

Pi6aoii8.—Cbrrisrs.— Prize,  Miss  Lyne.  J9ar(s.  —  Prize,  Miss  Lyne. 
JPbip^srs.— Prise,  Miss  Bray.  Antot/s.— Prize,  MIjs  Lyne.  Jaeohint,— 
Prize,  Miss  Lyne.  TViifii^fort.— Prize,  Miss  Lyne.  7Vimft/«r«.->Prlse^ 
J.  M.  Braond.  Blue  Jtodfc.— Prize,  ~  Lsrke.  OmntMn  Pf^eoM.— PxiMb 
Miss  Lyne. 

Babbits  (Lop>eared).— First,  H.  Gist.  Seoond,  H.  Pooley.  Oommon,-^ 
First,  Miae  Barton.    Seoond.  J.  Brimaeombe. 

BxntA  Pbizb  (OlTcn  by  William  Haskell,  Esq.).— Prize,  H.  Daroh. 

ExTBA  Pbixb  (Qiren  by  the  Committee}.— Prize,  T.  Wood. 

The  Judges  were  M.  C.  Ballance,  Esq^  of  Taunton,  Somer- 
set; and  Mr.  Leworthy,  of  Barnstaple,  Devon;  and  their 
awards  appeared  to  give  entire  satis&ction. 


DBIFFIELD   AGEICULTUEAL   SOCIETY'S 
POULTEY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  30th  of  July.  The  following  were 
the  awards : — 

DoBXiifosL— First,  M.  Hanter,  Green  Hammerton.  Seoond,  Col.  Loftus 
Snaderlandwiek.    C^icAtfiM.- Prize,  W.  Watson,  Bishop  Barton. 

Stawibh.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  W.  Hnnter,  Green  Ham- 
aierton.    ditcifceiw.- Prize  W.  Cannan. 

Oaxx  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).—  First,  H.  Adams,  BcTcrley. 
Seeond,  W.  Boyes,  Bererley.    Chiekeru.—Trize,  H.  Adams. 

Gamb  (Dnekwing  and  other  Greys).— First  and  Second,  H.  Adams, 
Beverley.    C*icii:ens.— Prizes  B.  Wool,  Lockington. 

Gamb  (Any  other  Tarlety}.— First  and  Second,  H.  Adams,  Beverley. 
CAidbsfM.— Prize,  H.  Adams. 

Cooanr-CHiBA.— First,  T.  U.  Barker,  Hovingham.  Second,  T.  G.  Trotter, 
Sotton.    CfticJkcfW.— Prize,  S.  Bobson,  Brothertoa. 

PoLAiTDs,-  First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Second,  B.  Loft,  Woodmansey. 

Hambubobs  (Golden-spanicled).— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Seoond, 
S.  Campling,  Cottlngham.    CMeken8,—?rlz9t  W.  Cannan. 

Hambvughs  (SilTcr-spangled).— Pint,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Second, 

5.  Oaaapling,  Cottingham.  (7Aidfc«rw.— Prize,  G.  Featherstone,  Cottlngham. 
Havbvbobs  (Golden-peneilled).— First,  W.  Ciannan,  Bradford.    Seoond, 

I.  B.  Jessop,  Hail.    CA^oAmim.- Prize,  W.  Cannan . 
HAvavBABZ  (SilTer-pendUed).— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.   Second^ 

6.  Holmes,  Driffield.    CAieA«n«.— Prise,  W.  Cannan. 

AxT  OTBBB  Fume  OB  DismcT  Bkbkd  mot  PsBrroostv  Classbd.— First, 
'W.  Oaaaaa,  Bradlord.  Second,  B.  Lofc,  Woodmansey.  (7A>s*«M.— Prise, 
H.  Gewdcn,  Bridlinguui. 

FAtxTABB  Cboss.— First,  H.  Pinkney,  Frodingham.  Second,  D.  Dalby, 
Oottinghun. 


Baitav  (Black  and  White).~Flfst,  W.  Caaaan,  BradHfd  (Blaek). 
Second,  O.  Mosey,  Skeme  (Black). 

Bamtajcs  (Any  other  variety).— Ftnt,  J.  B.  Jeasop,  Hull  (Qold-laeid]. 
Second,  T.  Hohnea,  Driffield  (Game). 

SINGLE  COCKS. 
DoBKiHO.— Prize,  If.  J.  Grimston. 
Spabuh.- Prise,  B.  Tate^  Leeds. 

Gamb  ( Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— Prise.  H.  Adams,  Beveriey. 
Gamk  (Daekwlng  and  other  Greys).— Prise,  H.  Adams,  Beveiley). 
Gamb  (Any  other  variety).— Prise,  H.  Adams,  Beverley. 
Cocbxx-Chiba.— Prize,  T.  C.  Trotter,  Sntton. 
PoLAirns.— Prise,  T.  C.  Trotter,  Sutton. 
Hambubghs  (Ctolden-epangled).— Prises  W.  Canaan,  BradArd. 
H4MBVBQBS  (SUver-iSpaBgled).- Prisc,  W.  Cannan,  BradAmL 
Hambvbobs  (Golden-pendlled).— Prise,  B.  Hosey,  Malton. 
Hambubobs  (Silver-pencilled).— Prise,  T.  0.  Trotter,  Sntton,  HaU. 
Abt  othbb  Pvbx  ob  Distxhot  Bbbbb  vot  Pbbtiovslt  CLasBBD.— Prisev 
CoL  Loftos,  Snnderlandwick. 
Farmtasd  Cboss.- Prise,  G.  Boblnson,  Homsey. 
Babvams  (Blaek  and  White).— Prise,  W.  Csnnan,  Bradlbrd  (White). 
Babtamb  (Any  other  varietyX— Priaei  T.  Holm«b  Drii&eld. 


Gbbbb.— First,  Mra.  0.  A.  Tomur.  Driffield.    Second,  Mrs.  Kioholioa, 
Lower  Driffield,    ^os/tn^t.— Prise,  Mrs.  BobiBNon,  Swaythorpe. 

TvBKBva.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradfbrd.     Second,  Mrs.  T.   Dawson.  ' 
Peu/te.- Prise,  Mrs.  T.  Dawson. 

GfJiKBA  Fowl.— Prise,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Toong,  Driffield. 

DiTOBs  (Ayleebury).— First  and  Second,  W.  H.  Toong,  Driffield.    JDuek* 
Imms.— Mrs  O.  A.  Young,  Driffield. 

DooKS  (Bonen).— First,  T.  H.  Barker,  Hovingham.    Second,  J.  Braim, 
Pickering.    J)iMyk/ifv«.— Prise,  J.  Braim,  Pickering. 

VvQKB  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J-  Bralm,  Pickering.    Second,  J.  B. 
Jessop,  Hull  (East  Indian).    DueA/in^s.- Prise,  J.  B.  Jessop  (Wild). 

PioBoaB.—Oopj9srs.— Prise,  S.  Bobsoa,  Brotherton.  Clsrr<srs.— Prise,  ' 
B.  Lesson,  Driffield.  TVumpslsrs.— Prise,  J.  Key,  Bererliqr*  J^eokint,— 
Prise,  T.  BUriagton,  Woodmansey.  iPbn^atft.— Prize,  J.  B.  Jessop,  Hull. 
TVim^Zers.- Prise,  Miss  B.  Lesson,  Driffield,  ^orfrs.- Prise,  F.  Key, 
Bererley.  i^uns.— Prize,  B.  Lesson,  Driffield.  .Any  o^Aer  raris^y,— Prise, 
S.  Bobson.  Brotherton  (BoaU). 

BABBrrs  (Best  pair  of  any  breed).— First,  W .  Holme%  Driffield.    Seeond, 
G.  B.  Toong,  Driffield.; 

EXTBA  PBIZB8. 

Bamtam  Cbicumb.— Prise,  O.  A.  Tonog,  Driffield. 

PioBOBS.— Prise,  J.  B.  Jesiop,  Holl  (Turbits). 

Babbits.— Prise,  C.  H.  White,  Driffield. 

The  Judf  es  were  B.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Skipiion;  and  S.  Bird, 
Esq.,  Shipley. 


HASLINGDEN  POULTEY  SHOW- 

This  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.,  and  we  are  well  pleased  to 
hear  that  it  was  a  great  success.  The  foUowing  were  the 
awards: — 

Gamb  (Any  colour).— First,  C.  W.  Brlerley,  Middleton.  Second,  J. 
Tomer,  Bsdcliire. 

DoBxnre  (Any  eolonr).— Prise,  G.  Fetter,  FallowAeld,  near  Manohester. 

Coohiii-Chima  (Any  cotoor).— First,  T.  Scretoh,  Ormskirk.  Second,  F.  M. 
Hindle,  Haslingden. 

Sfabish  (Black).— First,  B.  J.  Wood,  Lower  OrompsaU.  Second,  J.  Bed- 
daU,  Hallfkx. 

Bbabma  Pootba  (Any  coloor).— First,  H.  Li^,  Hebden  Bridge.  Seoond, 
J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  near  Bath. 

Hamboboh  (Golden-peneilled).— First  and  Second,  S.  Smith,  HaUfkc 

Hambdbom  (SQver-pencUied). —First,  C.  Moore^Poaltoa-l»>Fylda.  Second. 
A.  Nicholson,  Sheffield. 

Hambuboh  (Golden-spangled).— Flrst»  J.  Andrew,  Ashton-onder-Lyne. 
Second,  C.  Cowbum,  Leeds. 

Hambubam  (SUver-spsngled).— First,  J.  Andrew,  Ashton>«ider-LyBet 
Seoond,  M.  Isherwood,  BsideUire. 

Amy  othbb  VABiBrr.— First,  H.  (barter,  Holmflrfh.  Second,  G.  Dawson, 
Bawtenstali. 

Baktams  «3ame).— First,  J.  Moan,  NewchorA.  Seoond,  B.  M.  Stark* 
Hall. 

Baktams  (Any  other  Tarlety).- First,  C.  Walker,  Halifax.  Seoond,  G. 
Ormerod,  Aoerington. 

singlb  cocks. 

Gams  (Any  age  or  eoloor).— First.  0.  W.  Brieriey»  Middleton.  Second, 
T.  Dyson,  Halifax. 

Bamtam  (Game).— First,  M.  Tamer,  Preston.  Second,  T.  Kenyon,  Black- 
bom.  ___«^— 

TvBXBTs.- First,  C.  W^  Brierley,  Middleton.  Second,  B.  Leach,  Boelidale. 

Gbbsb.— First,  T.  Honlker,  Blackbnm.  Second,  S.  S.  Slott,  FlaxoMSS, 
near  Haslingden. 

DooKs  (Aylesbory).— First,  E.  Leach,  Bochdale.  Second,  F.  M.  Blndle, 
HasUngden. 

Ducks  (Bonen).— First  and  Seeond,  S.  Leaeh,  BocUale. 

DuoBS  (Any  other  Tariety).— Prise,  T.  Hall,  HaaUngden, 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  B.  Teebay,  Fnlwood,  Freaton;  and 
Mr.  T;  Dodds,  Watkinson  HaU,  Liverpool. 


DTJCK  ASSUBIING  THE  PLUMAGE  OP  THE 

DEAKE. 
I  BBO  to  add  the  following  to  the  instances  already  given 
of  fowls  assnming  the  plnmage  of  the  male  bizd.    * 
In  1868 1  had  a  lot  of  Dncks,  one  of  which  ecnmktnccd  to 


OF'  oMXienzfflixuiM)!  orazMo:  OAssasmL 


lAttg^^vm.. 


acnmd  eaAnmlir  im  1^  plimuigB  oTa  dnhss*  ^ the'flM'' 
named  Tear  slie  laict  bat  when  liibiled  ia  dnka'a.  eoetvine. 
ceased  doizig  so.  She  wM'lBtted  &&the  taUe,  but  no  eggs 
were  disoorered  in  the  orazy. 

This  ocKmxred  in  the  prgrinoe  of  Xansembiifg,  where  I  was 
thenllv^ig^  Ko  one  tbece  had  ersc  seen  snohAcaoeb  although 
several  peasanta  hftd  had.  bens  which  aasinnaJ  the  cock's 
plumage,  and  one  had  retamed'to  the  plnnage  <if  a  hsK  the 
next  year.--^  &> 


GA^ESJh  IN  PIGKBOI^Si 
JjK  reply  to  Mr.  Burton's  inqniiy,  I  am  afieaid'  his  birds 
haye  toasme  unhealthy  from  sobm  cause  which  shovsa  itself 
in  the  breakxmp^mt  about  the  month  ofthecanlteroas^KseaBe 
to  which  Pigeons  are  often  liable.  It  may  arise  from  Tsrions 
causes*— too  hot  or  stimnlainng  a  dfet^  a»  too  mneh  hemMeed, 
or  waoii  of  natnral  condimenta ;  and  it  hae  been  attobnted 
to  dir^  water^  drinking  from  tin  Teaaelst  drinking  the  water 
in  which  they  have  batbed,  or  from  mice  wettmg;  aaiong 
the  CQRL 

I  hare  fovuid  mnsh^ood  arise  from  rsmoWng  the  pna  and 
thoroughly  mbbing  the  place  with  canstie.  I  haTe  also 
cored  a.oaae  by  rubbing  salt  into  the  pazt  when  the  matter 
mm  removed*  By  aU  means  let  the  Pigeons  hare  a  little 
salt;  I  db  nc^  timik  w^eat  alone  good  feeding  ftir  Pigeons ; 
lenttb,  small  beans,  and  bockwheat  axe  a  sood  change.  I 
sheold-bapUsBed  to  hear  if  the  canstio  or  SMt  pzovss  a  cnre. 
In  using  me  caustic  care  must  be  taken  to  tsnoh  eveiy  part 
of  the  sore,  or  ihe  matter  will  form  agaiiL— Bxbmi.ikd  P. 
Bbbht. 


aBTTUNG  PIGEOJ!TS  IN  A  NEW  HOMB. 

AKD  LETTINa  THBIC*  OUT  FOB  THE  FIB8T  THISU 

Ths  letter  of  your  carregpondept,  "X  I.  D.,"  in  No.  175, 
suggests  the  desirability  of  a  few  passing  remarks  on  settling 
or  accustoming  Figeens  to  a  new  abole^  and  the  care  re- 
qjouate  in.  letting  them  out  for  the  fiat  time;  for,  as  your 
copcxesBoadflBi  remackBi  he  has  "a  crotchet  that  birds 
toeed  oetter  if  allowed  to  fly  out."  In  this  he.  is  quite 
cocreot;  and  I  ma^  add  that  the  I%eons  will  be  Tery  much 
the  healthier  if  they  have  their  liberty,  and  will  be  enabled 
to  poflknxr  many  little  condiments,  wbieh  bH  the  cam  of  the 
-     ■  risbT     


but  indUVarently  able  to  afxppfy.  It  is,  therefore^ 
afaia^  advisable  to  give  the  Pigeona  their  libeity  when 
practicable,  which  in  the  great  minority  of  cases  it  will  be 
Ibund  to  be,  most  Pigeons  being  able  to  fly  sniiciepHy  to 
keep  ofat  of  danger;  taid  sJthough  one  or  two  may  belost 
from  some  cause  or>  other  owing  to  their  being  at  \Bxg%, 
yet  I  SOI  convinced  that  many  more  die,  er  ace  lost^  f^^ 
being  kept  confilned.  I  would  not,  however,  advise  any  one 
sQd£idy  to  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  turn  cot  all 
his  Pigeons  without  some  previous  care  and  dfsorimination, 
because  a  Pi^on  that  has  grown  to  maturity  in  CQnfine« 
ment  aad  suddenly  finds  itself  at  large,  beeomes  bewildeced, 
and  gets  into  difficulties  that  a  young  bird  would  escape, 
owing  to  its  natural  instinct ;  whereas  the  older  bird,  being 
cramped  in  its  intellect,  as  it  wwe^  is  taJcen  off  its  guard. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  inquire  what  this  instinct  is.  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  many  «"^iniiLi^  have  tibe  power 
to  return  home  from  distant  places  without  any  previoos 
kmniMgeoCthe  road.  Few  persons  but  can  call  to  mind 
seme  aocooat  of  caH  dogs,  horses,  and  other  animals  re- 
turning home,  when  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  know 
anything  of  the  road.  I  believe  it  is  a  ikculty  by  which 
they  have  an  ioftojtive  perception  of  the  right  direction*  and 
follow  it  by  a  nattoralimpidse.  Has  is,  I  consider,  instinct, 
and  net  at  all  cemtroUed  by.  reason. 

Among  the  wild  Doves  or  F%eons  there  is  a  difltoenee.  in 
this  instinct.  Some  are  erratic  or  wandering  in  their  ways. 
These  are  mostly  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and,  except  for  the 
purpose  efneatilng^  have  ne  settled  home.  Such  Pigeena  may 
be  tamed,  but  cannot  be  domesticated;  because  if  let  out 
th^  stray  away,  and  have  no  instinct  to  attach  them 
to  any  spot  flask  is  thig  esse  with  our  largest  Weed  Hgeon, 
the  Sing  J^tme;  wheieas  Mm  Book  Pigeon,  has.  a  a^ied 
aibod»tD>whMiritidways-endeanrafar8taietnnu    Ifilatisays 


away  ia  aearchof  £ttod»  aa  aoon  as  ita.  hungjw  is  satisfiedit 
retnais.  lunne  by  maos  iwstlnflt  as  a  natural  act,  witllont, 
thought  orconoem. .  Thna  tha  Bock  r^igeon,  thou^^  such  a 
shy^  wild  bisd»  csn  be  domestieated:  See  how  the  bee 
wsndexa  in.  search  of  honey,  winding  and  twisting*  aeardi- 
inff  aad  huntings  from  flower  to  flower,  and  when  fiXM^ 
remning  direct  to  the  hive.  Cots  have  been  carried  away  to 
strange  plaeea  in  bags  or  covered  baskets,  and  retumad; 
home  many  miles  when  let  out.  Hany  are  the  stones  of. 
dogSr  horses,  and  bullocks  returning,  home  by  some  unex* 
plained  faculiy.  Domestic  Pigeons  are  highly  endowed  wilSt 
this  poaei^  and  have  always  a  desire  to  return  home  when  wh, 
a dist>anoe  from  it.  So  strong  ia  thia  propensity- thaX  manhaa. 
been  led  to  tske  advantage  of  ift»  and  selecting  stsong  or 
quick-flying  breeds,  haa  trained  them  to  come  home  from 
very  long  ^Mstancei^  and  thna  to  be  the  bearers  of  diapatchee. 
or  news. 

Having  briefly  considered  this  inherent  faonlty  or  instinct 
of  Pi^ns,  there  can  be  little  wonder  if  an  amateur  buys 
a  pair  of  Pigeona  and  leta  them  out  without  due  precautioi^ 
that  the  birds  will  stray  away,  sad  prohaUy  be  lost.  A.  few 
words  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  lessen  this  impalss^ 
and,  if  possible,  to  create  a  counter-attraction*  ia  the  object 
of  my  present  letter. 

Much  difference  will  be  found  in  the  strength  of  tfaiaf 
instinct  in  different  individuals,  as  also  in  their  powers  of 
flight  and  consequent  capability  of  foUowiag  this  impulse^. 
A  Pigeon  that  has  been  brou^t  up  in  confinement  is  nrach 
in  the  state  of  a  yomig  bird  tibat  has  for  the  first,  time  left 
the  nest^  but,  if  aaytiiing,  more  stupid,  and  may  re^pure 
care  not  to  frighten  it  from  the  roo£  or  immediate  nagh^ 
bourhood,  until  it  has  been  in  and  out  two  or  three  tbnea. 
A  Pigeon  that  haa  psevioaaly  been  ancnatmned  to  base  ita 
liberfy,  and  is  ftxr  the  first  time  let  out  at  a  new  plasOf  fesla 
no  bewilderment,  but  rather  rqoioes  at  ita  liberty,  and  seta 
off  at  once  for  its  old  home,  its  excursion  being  only  cur* 
tailed  by  its  powers  of  flight  It  will  depend  very  mush  on 
the  counter-attraction  set  up  in  the  new  abode  whether  ihe 
Pigeon  returns  to  it.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  vei^ 
various  is 'the  amount  of  restraint  required  to  attach  a 
Pigeon  to  a  new  home. 

my  advice  to  any  one  when  a  new  pair,  or  even  a  singlo- 
bird,  is  purchaaed,  is  to  keep  them  confined  for  at  least  thrae 
days  in  their  new  house,  a  fbrtnight  would  be  safer;  but, 
above  all  things»  to  see  that  the  new  comers  have  a  private^ 
apartment— that  ia,  a  neet-pkce  or  two  of  their  own,  and  that 
they  have  taken  possession  and  have  driven  all  others  from 
it  This  becomes  their  castle  or  retreat  and  to  it  they 
return :  if  they  go  out  and  cannot  find  their  old  residence^, 
they  will  try  and  return  to  this  new  possessiott.  When  a 
Pigeon,  or  a  pair  of  new  Pigeons  have  been  out  and  sought 
in  vain  for  their  old  hous^  then^  having  found  their  way 
back  to  the  nest  place  of  Iheir  new  home,  there  is  bat  little 
fear  of  their  leaving  afterwards,  unless  at  any  time  another 
Pigeon  has  beaten  tiiem  firom  their  retreat,  when  they  may 
then,  roam  in  search  of  a  new  nest-place. 

Ordinary  tame  Pigeons  may  be  let  out  three  days  afber 
they  have  taken  posseseion.  Better  flying  kinds  should  be 
kept  in  a  fortnight.  Sueh  as  have  been  accustomed  to  find 
their  way  home  from  the  fields,  or  have  been  trained  fbr. 
homing,  must  be  kept  in  for.  a  longer  time  if  their  old  home 
is  not  too  fiir  £or  them  to  reach  easily,  in  which  case  they-. 
wiU  have  to  be  bseugfat  bade  two  or  three  timeaese  they 
will  stop.  Sewing  a  few  of  the  long  wing-feathers  together 
to  prevent  their  flying  too  much  at  first  or,  as  some  recom* 
mend,  soaping  their  wings--«A  experiment  I  have  never 
tried — ^may  serve  to  keep  them  at  home  for  a  fe>w-days ;  bnt» 
if  once  they  return  but  little  trouble  will  be  experienced, 
aAerwazds.-^B.  P.  Bb 


SABBIT-HUTCHES. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to.  your  readers,  wha  ace  rabbit- 
fanciers  if  I  state  my  enMrience  in  keeping  xabbita  in  hutchea 
with  sparred  floors.  I  And  they  heep  the  rabbits  cleaner, 
and  sweeter,  and  they  thrive  much  betta:  than  when  on 
oloee  boarded  floom.  There. is  no  eiftavia  from  the  hutches* 
and  twice  as  many  can  be  kept  in  the  same  space-  as  when 
on  close  boarded  floors.    My  nutches  with  open  boards  are 


».  nw.  ] 


KXmSAL  OF  BOBTICTTLTUBS  ABB  OQPITAOE 
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vtty  fleMom  dMned  out,  tad  tbe  nUiitB  are  madk  deteaer 
tittn  tikOBe  that  are  <xl  the  close  boavcia,  irhioSi  acre  cleaned 
"OcA  daily.    The  boarda  am  2  inelMa  wide  and  half  aa  inch 


BABBITS   LOen^  14iEiR  HAIB— EAES 
FAIMNG  TO  ONE  SIDE. 

Ik  aabswer  to  "  J.  I.  D."  I  hare  freq«ea(Uy  had  xny  rabbits 
raft)  the  far  off  their  noaes,  which  la  owing  to  their  trongha 
beuig  too  naorrow,  and  «pon  giving  them  broader  onea  the 
far  aeon«row8  again.  Aa  to  the  yomg  rabbits'  earn,  out  of 
tk  wft<Ad  litter  which  I  had  at  the  oemmencement  of  this 
ymat  evety  one  had  both  falling  on  one  aide.  The  beet 
Vttoedy  is  to  take  them  out  of  the  hutch  'evexy  momiag  and 
aaaootii  their  can  in  the  proper  pontkm  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  nntil  yoa  find  them  reauihi  properly. 

Ae  "  J.  I.  D"  says  that  he  is  a  novice  as  a  rabbit-fancier, 
1  Uiink  that  perhaps  he  would  fihe  to  know  that  I  always 
offer  my  rabbits  water,  and  in  this  warm  weather  I  find  that 
th^  wiQ  leave  their  green  food  for  it.  When  I  first  com- 
menced keeping  rabbits  many  fanciers  whom  I  knew  told 
ue  that  it  was  useless  giving  them  bran.  The  consequence 
was  tiiat  I  found  the  young  ones  deserted  immediately  they 
•were  boom ;  so  I  gave  them  bran,  and  I  have  not  lost  a  single 
one,  and  they  are  all  in  splendid  condition.  If  any  genue- 
man  be  deareus  of  seeing  them  I  ahall  be  happy  to  show 
them  on  application  by  letter  to~J.  S.  Blacxstt,  7,  Canon- 
bury  Lane,  Islington. 


TKEPABATTON  OP  WAX. 

I  HAVX  failed  hitherto  in  extracting  the  wax  from  the 
empty  combe.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  directioaa 
GD,  this  branch  of  bee-keeping? — Cavxndish. 

[The  IbUowing  directions  ave  copied  firom  "Bee-ke«pittg 
Ibr  the  Many."  After  draining  azid  washing  the  comba, 
Mr.  Paiyne  aaya»  ''Put  them  in  a  dean  boiler  with  some  aoft 
trater ;  sMnmer  ovar  a  dear  fire  until  the  combs  axe  melted : 
'poor  a  quart  or  ao  into  a  caavaaa-bag,  wide  at  the  top  and 
taaeriag  downwasda,  like  a  jel^4>ag ;  hold  this  over  a  tab  of 
•odd  water;  the  boOing  liquor  will  immediately  pass  away, 
laavi^g  tha  liquefied  wax  and  dioaa  in  the  bag;  have  ready 
«  piece  of  amooth  boazd  of  aach  a  length  that  one  end  may 
VMt  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  tub  and  the  other  end  at  ita  top; 
vpen  thia  iadined  plane  lay  your  reddag  bag,  but  not  ao  aa 
to  toodi  tha  cold  water ;  then,  by  conpraaaing  the  bag  with 
any  convenient  roller,  the  wax  will  oose  th«nigh  and  nm 
down  the  board  into  the  cold  water,  on  the  aurfisbce  of  which 
it  will  act  in  thin  fiakea ;  empty  the  droaa  out  of  the  bag 
and  replenish  it  with  the  boiling  wax,  and  proceed  as  before 
until  all  has  been  pr«ascd.  TT^en  flaiahed  collect  the  wax 
ficom  thvaorlhoeof  the  cold  water,  put  into  a  dean  8an< 
with  veiy  little  water,  mdt  it  carefully  over  a  dow  fire, 
off  tiie  droaa  aa  it  riaea,  then  poor  it  into  moulds  or  shi4>ea, 
aad  place  them  where  they  will  oool  dowly.  The  wax  may 
be  rendered  still  more  pure  by  a  second  melting  and  moold- 
log."  Tlie  above  is  the  proceaa  we  have  hitherto  adopted, 
vQh  thia  exception,  that  we  placed  the  comba  in  a  covered 
treaad  which  we  ataiid  in  a  boiler  of  water,  forming  in  thia  way 
a-water  bath  on  the  prindple  of  an  ordinary  ^lue-pot  and  ot>- 
tiating  all  riak  of  over-heating.  The  operation  of  straining 
bdHng  wax  thioogh  a  canvaaa  bag  is,  however,  ao  disagree- 
able and  '*  meaay,"  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word,  that  we 
Intend  having  an  apparatus  made  for  the  purpose  on  the 
fdaii  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Bevan,  and  which  he 
tiiua  describee  in  page  259  of  the  aecond  edition  of  "  The 
Hon^  Bee : " — "The  kettle  I  use  ia  in  shape  like  a  flower- 
pot ;  the  strainer  is  of  the  same  shape  but  only  half  the 
depth,  and  it  drops  into  the  lasger  kettle  iUU  halfway  with 
an  accurate  fit.  The  bottom  of  tUa  inner  kettle  ia  perforated 
aU  over  witdi  ▼eiy  fine  holea,  and  haa  a  couple  of  ring 
tHMuQea.  The  rough  comba  being  placed  in  the  large  ketUe, 
water  is  poured  in  till  it  rises  nearly  halfway  up  the  inner 
kettle,  and  the  whole  ia  placed  over  a  moderate  £be.  As  the 
wax  melta  out  of  the  crude  maaa  it  pevoolatea  through  the 
atniaar  and  floata  upon  the  aurfaoe,  tolerably  free  from  im* 
fnttily/ftom  wiMcrae,  when  cool,  it  ia  taken  off  in  acake,  to 


bdag  re-melted  and  atiU  fiortiMr  depfi*ated,  which  wi«tr  be 
eftadted  by  the  aame  apparatus,  Taryin^the  uaeiof  fit  a  llbtle. 
The  cake  of  wax  juat  refemd  to  ia  now  pfisfc  into  the  upper 
kettle,  and  water  to  the  depth  of  a  few  indies  into  the  Icnmr ; 
the  wax  is  tiien  alowly  mdted  again,  when  it  wiU  drop 
thro^g^h  the  ateainer  and  awim  on  the  am^fiKse  of  the  water* 
the  impoxftiea  ihUing  to  the  bottom.  Saving  been  sepaxated 
fbom  the  waAer  and  any  atiU  remaining  imparitiea  acBaped 
«fi;  the  wax  ahould  be  again  re-melted  with  juat  waAcr 
eaoagh  to  avoid  burning,  and  poured  into  the  moalda,  the 
latter  having  been  prevkmaly  rimed  with  coAd  water  to 
prevent  t^e  wax  fttnn  adhenng  to  tliem.  The  moalda  'dumUl 
th«in  be  placed  near  the  fire  and  covered  over  to  let  the  ww 
oool  gradually,  or  the  cakea  will  be  liaUe  to  crack.  Ihia 
last  melting  ahould  be  conducted  over  a  «try  ganiia  flro*- 
audi  aa  wood  eaihera  and  the  like,  or  the  was  wdl  i 
materially  ia  colour,  ftegcaace,  aDi  tenacity."] 


DE1PEIVING  STOCKS. 


Okx  thing  I  wiah  to  knew  ia»  I  have  worked  my  eight  Uvea 
cm  the  depriving  ayatem,  ftom  aix  I  iia^e  taken  over  90  Ita.  ef 
honey  eadi,  and  the  bottom  hivea  are  ftodl,  may  I  tdee  le^er 
12  lbs.  £com  tiiem  doling  the  pEoaeat  weekP*-^.  N.»  IFanda- 

[If  youra  are  large-aized  frame-hivea  we  deem  it  rather 
advantageoua  than  otherwise  to  remove  the  two«ide  comba 
^daring  winter,  provided  there  be  ample  eteres  in  the  cfthor 
comba.  It  ia  wdl  when  hreedh^  ia  pvooeadKng  lupidly  it 
tike  apring  to  fill  up  the  vaeamdea  thna  made  with  eiwby  <Mr 
fiill  comba  according  to  the  neceeaities  of  the  «aae.  vmiat 
any  other  ciroumatanoea  than  thoae  above  indica)t«d  wa 
ahould  aay,  *<  Leave  weU  alone."] 


BOOKS  ABAmi 

AxD  why  not  P  Snrely  ama&er  aulgeots  have  a  great  deal 
written  upon  them.  There  areu^ffood  frienda  the^piaiiaaa 
of  this  Journal;  what  a  small  EHxEjeot  they  have  to  wnte 
about,  and  yet  th^  go  on  and  on  each  week — ^writiqg  about 
what  ?— A  little  gac&y-looking  inaeot,  that  atings  me,  and 
makes  honey  which  is  so  sweet  that  I  abhor  it.  BKt,  pray 
ffood  bee4over,  deapiae  me  jiot,  and  be  not  angty  witii  me. 
I  do  not  underatand  your  hobl^,  ao  know  not  the  pleaaore 
it  affords  you.  After  all,  ignorance  ia  the  great  foe  to  eigoy- 
ment.  A  man  doea  not  know  and  ao  he  dMa  not  emoy.  To 
wit,  there  round  my  aarden  waXka  a  high  wrangler  from 
Cambri^Bpe,  who  aacenda,  indeed,  with  eaae  the  hdghta  oi 
mathemaUca,  and  aeea  mudi  to  love  in  them;  but  he 
aanntera  round  my  flowera,  knowing  nothing  about  then^ 
and,  therefore,  he  receives  little  or  no  pleasure  from  whaib 
to  me  are  aouxcea  of  infinite  delight.  For,  as  saith  Worda- 
worUi"^ 

**  To  JM  tiM  nMiMtt  ^omv  thtt  blom  mm  aKe 
Thoaffkts  that  do  oran  lie  too  doep  f6r  team." 

Then,  again,  I  have  a  vidt  from  a  wise  fioriat  who  reveb 
in  my  rosea :  lie  understands,  and,  therefore,  loves  and  re- 
cdves  pleasure  ftom  them.  But  I  presently  ]x>int  out  my 
fowls  to  Idm,  that  noble-lookinff  brave-fhoed  but  not  omel- 
eyed  Game  cock ;  tiioae  high-bred  degatttly-shaped  Game 
pullets,  whoee  plumage,  like  the  dreaa  of  a  troe  gentlewoman, 
la  ao  neat  and  yet  ao  telling.  Hy  flower-loving  fhend  haa 
no  eyes  for  the  birds,  he  lias  no  ears  for  sudi  a  subject  aa 
poultry,  and  mere^  obaervea-^"Thoae  birda  of  youra  aeem 
rexy  slim  and  can't  have  much  worth  eatings  on  their  bonea.'* 
Tea,  ignorance  ia  the  mateat  foe  of  all,  mark  n\y  worda,  to 
ezgoyment.  So  I  say,  Good  leaders  learn,  love  to  learn ;  and 
the  more  you  leaEa^  the  move  you  tg«t  to  aaderatand  every- 
thing in  Nature,  the  more  ezgoyvient  you  will  have ;  you 
will  posaeaa  **  the  harveat  of  an  obaarvant  eye,**  that  rioheit 
of  harvests. 

I  have  been  watching  for  acme  motftha  my  sable  brothem;, 
the  rooks.  Laat  May  i  watched  them  in  a  peculiar  way^-'Otte 
core  ahut,  l^e  other  looking  along  a  gan-barHBl;  but  1  en- 
deavoured to  kill  tixem  outright,  uatefr  a  ihB  charge  and 
ta]dng  aim  at  a  vital  part^  the  head  kAiafiTthem  ^  aa  if  I 
loved  thetn,''  aHghtlty  to  alter  old  Isaak  ^ 

Now  I  beHeve  a  to(^  has  a  conadeaocor  aomiA^iiigalU 
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to  it,  wldoh  I  do  not  think  any  oth«r  bird  hat.  I  will  me 
a  proof  of  tbia.  A  pair  of  newly-wedded  rooks  are  building 
•Uieir  fini  neat,  they  haye  choeen  the  site,  th^  haye  worked 
hard,  and  now  in  the  joy  of  their  hearto  they  go  oat  to- 
ffether  for  a  little  relaxation,  or,  perohance,  to  some  one  of 
Hatore'B  nphoUtery  shops  to  get  some  last  ftimishing  for 
their  house.  Clear  out  of  sight,  a  pilfiBrin^  rook  comes,  a 
thief  who  to  saye  himself  labour  (Oh !  the  iidle  scamp !)  be- 
gins to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  materials  of  this  nest. 
At  it  he  goes,  loye  of  mischief  makes  him  for  this  onoe  in- 
dnstriOQB,  and  before  the  rightM  owners  return  his  work 
is  oyer  and  he  is  sitting  on  a  bough  near  by  giving  a  fewcom- 
nlaoent  caws  in  the  sunshine,  looking  ao^xrding  to  man's 
judgment  as  innocent  as  innocent  can  be.  Toung  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Book  are  returning.  On  they  come,  the  young  husband 
eyeing  fondly  his  wife,  who  will  to-morrow  be  the  happy  guar- 
dian of  her  first  egg — ^when,'oh!  the  uncertainty  of  sub- 
lunary happiness !  they  see  their  nice  new  nest  sorely  damaged 
if  not  destroyed.  Now  what  do  th^y  do?  They  at  one  glance 
know  who  is  the  offender,  "  That's  he,"  sHy  they ;  they  seem 
to  know  him  because  his  eonsdence  or  something  akin  to  it 
makes  him  look  guilty.  "  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of 
us  all,"  rooks  as  well  as  men.  At  him  tb^  go,  they  buffet 
him  and  beat  him  while  the  poor  consdence^strioken  coward 
utters  a  peculiar  scream  and  does  not  offer  to  fight — ^he 
has  not  the  heart  to  fight,  liis  conscience  makes  him  power- 
less. 

Then,  again,  about  rooks.  They  walk,  and  with  what 
dignity  they  walk !  See  a  number  <^  them  on  a  ^^rass  field 
in  the  spring,  how  solemn  and  imposing  is  their  gait !  I  have 
a  theory  that  eveiy  bird  that  walks  is  possessed  of  inherent 
dignity,  while  a  bird  that  hops  has  no  dignity  at  alL  Even 
in  the  extreme  case  of  the  smallest  British  bird  that  walks — 
yiz.,  the  wagtail,  how  charmingly  he  pt-pats  along !  If  he 
would  but  abstain  firom  wagging  his  tail,  so  belying  his  name, 
even  that  little  fellow,  tiny  as  1^  is,  would  not  be  wholly  free 
from,  dignity;  even  as  it  is  he  looks  very  superior  to  the 
hopping  sparrow  beside  him. 

To  speak  of  the  wonderful  knowledge  of  rooks  is  to  speak 
of  what  everybody  knows.  Thus,  how  exactly  they  find  the 
spot  under  whi6h  the  grub  lies,  not  by  ear,  so,  at  least,  I 
think).  In  this  respect  they  are  uidike  the  blackbird,  but 
the  eye  guides  them,  they  notice  the  discolouration  of  the 
herbage.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  eye  is 
especially  the  rook's  organ ;  one  glance  given,  then  they  dig 
and  dig,  and  lo !  the  grub  is  found.  As  the  rooks  come 
sailing  leisurely  over  my  garden  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  adjacent  rookeiy,  I  often  have  a  bit  of  fiin  with  them. 
Thus,  I  see  an  old  bird  coming  solemnly  on,  slowly,  quietly 
flying  as  becomes  a  dignified  rook  of  many  years  and  much 
experience.  When  within  shot  I  raise  my  walking-stick 
gun-wise  to  my  shoulder,  but  I  cause  no  commotion— old 
birds  are  not  to  be  firightened  with  sticks;  not  the  least 
cliange  in  his  course  does  my  friend  make,  one  little  pitying 
glance  at  me,  and  in  bird  language  some  remark  of  this 
kind : — "  Only  to  think  that  the  rector  should  take  me  for 
such  a  fool  as  to  care  about  a  walking^stiok ! "  Then,  pre- 
sently, my  gentleman  comes  back,  and  I  now  have  my  gun, 
and  uxe  moment  I  raise  it,  tlien  instanter  the  rook  changes 
his  course,  whirling  away  from  me  with  another  thought  in 
his  mind,  which  I  may  thus  express — "Hollo,  Mr.  Sector, 
it's  no  nonsense  this  time  I  see;  so  good-bye  to  you  and  your 
horrid  gun." 

As  to  the  plumage  of  rooks,  what  a  fine«  smooth,  bright 
suit  of  black  these  my  brethren  always  wear !  I  should  not 
wonder  if  they  chaff  at  and  despise  me  when  I  have  my  old 
studying  coat  on,  for  it  is  with  them  "  Sunday's  best "  all 
the  yeax  round. 
I  think  Shakespeare  somewhere  says — 

**  The  nwn  nok'd  ber  on  the  ehlmaax^top ;  *' 

and  busy  commentators  tell  us  that  the  old  verb  "  to  rook," 
means  "  to  squat  down,"  but  I  differ  firom  them.  Doubtless, 
the  bard  of  Avon  meant  that  that  ungainly  fowl,  the  raven, 
tried  to  look  like  a  rook,  or  to  adopt  his  genteeler  ways. 
The  verb  "  to  rook  "  does  mean,  we  all  know,  "  to  rob,"  and,* 
as  I  have  shown,  some  rooks  deserve  the  title  of  "  robbers." 
And  now  goodrbye  to  rooks.  Te  who  possess  a  rookery, 
blessed  people !  shoot  a  good  number  of  young  ones  each 
spring.    Send  presents  of  them  to  your  finends,  and  "  every 


one  is  a  friend  to  a  giyer  of  gifts."  In  regard  to  those  you 
keep  for  your  own  share,-  oi^er  the  cook  to  skin  eadi  one 
and  take  out  his  backbone,  command  her  not  to  be  too 
stingy  either  with  be^fisteak.or  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  then 
cold  or  hot  (I  prefer^'the  former),  eat  your  pie,  first  saying  a 
grateAil  grace.— Wiltshiiib  Bsctor. 


PisGATOBiAl..— Our  attention  was  called  this  week  to  an 
eel  at  what  is  called  the  "Loan  WeU,"  at  DraflSui,  itbemg 
consider^  ninety  years  of  age.  Mr.  Wm.  Harvie,  Mr. 
Wm.  Pettigrew,  and  Mr.  John  Sommerville,  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  this  &ct.  Mr.  Harvie,  as  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant, recollects  of  eveiy  yearly  cleansing  of  the  well  when 
"Methuselah"  was  duty  put  into  the  Mil  till  the  spring 
gave  him  his  usual  element.  There  is  also  another  of  forfy 
years.  The  patriarch  was  nearly  blind  when  last  handled 
by  Mr.  Francis  Clelland  at  the  last  deansing. 

Obnithoix>ot.— There  is  at  present  to  be  seen  at  Miss 
Gibb's,  Auchinheath,  a  hybrid  between  the  Buck  and  Hen 
spedes,  consisting  of  a  Duck  in  body  with  Hen  legs — three- 
f^wed  toes  and  spurs — out  of  a  sitting  of  six.  When  it 
'takes  the  water,  along  with  brothers  and  sisters,  it  will  then 
be  seen  how  its  propelling  propensity  will  take  effect  with- 
out ^e  web  feet.  The  old  one  is  at  present  watching  her 
fiock  round  and  round  the  nearest  pool  with  a  maternal 
care.  We  believe  this  is  considered  to  be  the  wonder  of  the 
day  in  thifl  locality. — {HamiUon  Advertiser,  July  80.) 


A  MoNSTBB  Bkptilx. — ^Tho  "  Geological  Magaaine  "  states 
that  Mr.  £.  Haxtsinock,  of  Chanuooth,  has  recently  obtained 
the  most  perfect  Plesiosaurus  ever  discovered  upon  the  Dor- 
setshire coast.  It  was  found  between  Chaimouth  and  Lyme 
Begis  in  a  bed  of  marl,  intercalated  between  two  of  the  uppdrl 
most  beds  of  the  lower  lias  limestone.  The  specimen^ 
13  feet  in  length,  exhibits  the  entire  dorsal  view  of  the 
skdeton,  Vith  very  few  bones  displaced.  The  great  perfeo^ 
tion  of  the  specimen  lies  in  the  completeness  of  the  four 
limbs  or  pad<ue8,  of  wliich  not  only  are  nearly  all  the  nume- 
rous bones  preserved,  but  they  are  att,  exceptinff  a  few  of 
the  ultimate  small  ones,  perfectly  undisturbed  from  their 
original  arrangement  and  relative  position.  It  is  gratif^g 
to  leani  that  this  magnificent  EnaliosBaurian  relic  makes  an 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  liassic  fauna,  as  it  is  a  new 
spedes  df  the  genus,  differing  in  important  points  from 
those  hitherto  known.  This  specimen  has  now  been  pur- 
chased by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  and  wiH 
shortly  be  described  by  Professor  Owen. 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Aes  09  IUbbitb  (H,  Jf.).— Very  yarnxg  Rabblta  may  be  .kaowa  bj  the 
wooUjr  appearaooe  of  theU  ftir ;  m  tbey  Ktt  cttder  their  co^s  beoooM  more 
bairy  aod  glossy.  WheQ  they  attain  matarlty  it  may  be'knova  by  the 
dewlap,  which  incrraa^  for  loine  time  afterwards.  Advaaeiiif  years  may  be 
known  by  tbe  lenyth  of  elaws,  rougbeoed  oost,  the  projecdon  of  the  l||p 
bones,  and  haicgard  couatenanoe. 

Yovira  TiwBLBm  Pioboms  Dtcio  {8.  £.).— Itlsalmostimpoeilble  tosay 
why  year  young  Pigeons  die  nnievfi  you  giro  some  better  seoount  of  tbeir 
lymptoms.  Are  the  old  birds  too  nearly  related  ?  as  that  will  indaoe  weak-  ' 
nces,  and  proneocss  to  disesse  in  the  yonng.  If  the  old  ones  neKleet  them 
feed  on  lees  sUmnlaUair  food,  as  they  may  be  too  fit,  and  coiwefiientty  idle 
aqd  Careless  of  their  offspring.  Vfhttkt  is  rery  good  as  a  mixtare  for  the 
old  tp  feed  the  young  with,  but  small  old  beans  are  better  food  for  a  eoh- 
tinnanosL  Book  wheat  is  also  a  good  ohange,  and  lentils  are  very  aovxiahing^^. 
If  the  young  die  from  diarrhoea,  feed  on  beans  and  some  rieo.  1 1 
the  Pigeons  hSTO  acoem  to  grayel,  lime,  and  sslt— B.  P.  Banr. 

Foci.TmT  tJnaoxicuB  (A  Oonatont  Jie€uier.).—TbB  Poultry  Chronicle  was 
inoorporaied  wiih  this  Journal  some  years  ago. 


^        LONDON  MARKETS.— Atoust  8. 

FOVLTBT. 

1%ere  is  now  a  foil  supply  of  all  sorts  of  poultry,  and  tbe  . 
daily,  and  we  may  now  look  for  nominal  quotations  while.l^Aia^ 
town. 

s.  d.       s.  d. 


Fowls  

2    6  to  8    0 

Ducklings  

Rabbits 

.......    2 

Smaller  do 

«    0  „  2    8 

1    S  „  1    9 

I 

Chiekmm 

mid  do 

0 

«*u»g» 

(»    0  „  5    6 

Pl«*«» 

0 

fiaisoir 
m' is  out  of 

*d!       i.d., 

0  „  «•  3 

7„f    » 
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ATsrage  T^neratare 
nmx  London. 


Rinln 
37  yean. 


8ea  H0II7  flowers. 
Artichoke  flower*. 
Golden  Oat  Graae  ripe. 
TaMjUevon. 
8oa*adeeUaAtio&18<»l8'   N, 

18  StTKDAT  AFTB&  TUNIXX. 

Ladioa*  Traeet  towers. 


Daju 

7811 
78.1 
78.6 
7a.l 
72.7 
7U 
71.4 


Mean. 
648 
61.8 
62  7 
62.4 
68.0 
61.1 
60.2 


Dave. 
17 
20 
18 
17 
10 
18 
14 


San 


m.  h. 
4»af4 

61  4 

62  4 
84  4 

56  4 

57  4 
59  4 


San 
Seu: 


19af7 


Moon 


Moon 


m.  h. 

18  8 

41  4 

6  6 

20  7 

51  8 

11  10 

28  11 


Moon*8 
Age. 


14 
O 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


229 
280 
281 
282 
288 
2H 
285 


from  dMerrations  taken  near  London  dnring  the  last  thlrtf-seven  yenrs,  the  aTorage  dajr  temperature  of  ;the  week  U  72.8',  and  its  night 
temperatnre  50.9°.  The  greateat  heat  was  92o  on  the  13th,  1842;  and  the  lowest  oold,82«,  on  the  2liit,  1850.  The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was 
1.12.  ineh. 


OENAMEI^TAL  GEASSES. 

^BASSES  give  »  feataire  to  0|>en 
sitnations  similar  to  that  which 
Feras  do  to  those  which  are  shady; 
some  are  elegant',  others  graceml, 
not  a  few  attain  majestic  propor- 
tions, and  all  are  more  or  less 
curiouB  and  ornamental.  They 
rank  amonest  the  most  attractive 
and  graeeml  ornaments  of  the 
flower  warden,  and  impart  a  light 
gracefiu  appearance  such  as  is  not 
afforded '  oy  any  other  tribe  of 
plants.  They  are,  besides,  easily 
cnltirated  by  those  who  are  little 
versed  in  hortieuLtare ;  and  in 
this  country  the  hardy  kinds  ^w 
freely  in  most  soils  and  situations, 
and  of  such  I  propose  to  treat, 
noticing,  in  addition,  tender  kinds 
which  flower  in  the  first  year,  and 
which,  though  perennials,  are  not  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  winter  with  us. 

PXRBNNIAL  GRASSB8. 

^  An  or  most  of  these  delight  in  a  rich,  deep,  moist, 
loamy  soU.  To  do  them  justice  it  should  be  trenched  or 
loosened  to  a  considerate  depth,  and  a  liberal  dressing 
of  manure  or  leaf  mould  worked  in  if  the  ground  is  poor 
and  light.  The  situation  must  be  open,  but  sheltered 
from  wind  by  trees  at  a  distance,  otherwise  the  cold 
cutting  winds  of  spring  and  the  summer  gales  destroy 
much  of  their  beauty.  Sunny  or  warm  dry  situations, 
as  south  borders,  are  not  suitable  for  them,  nor  are  they 
adapted  for  growing  in  shady  phices  under  trees ;  but 
open  spots  on  lawns  answer  well  for  those  which  may  be 
ptanted  singly,  and  ordinary  borders  for  those  of  smaller 
growth. 

They  are  increased  either  by  division  of  the  root  or  by 
sowing  the  seed.  The  first  is  a  ready  way  of  obtaining 
plants,  and  is  best  accomplished  when  these  commence 
growth  in  the  spring.  It  consists  simply  in  taking  off 
with  a  trowel  or  spade  the  ofi^sets,  with  a  little  root  at- 
tached to  each,  plaating  them  in  the  places  required,  and 
afterwards  watering  them  until  i^y  oecome  established. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  m  any  de- 
sgription  of  well-pulverised  soil,  covering  lightly  with 
fljie  soil.  The  ground  should  be  kept  constantly  moiat ; 
aiid  &  mat,  or  some  suoh  material,  thrown  over  the  seed- 
bed in  diy  weather  wiU  secure  a.  speedy  germination. 
The  shade  must  be  removed  at  night,  and  discontinued 
afkor  the  seeds  have  brairded.  After  this  they  will  only 
require  copious  supplies  of  water  in  dry  weather,  keeping 
clear  of  weeds-,  and  thinning  if  closer  together  than  one 
in  a  square  inch.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  sow  them 
thinly,  so  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  to  thin  them 
until  they  are  of  a  size  fit  to  handle,  when  the  whole  may 
be  taken  up  and  transplanted,  or  pricked-ofi*  into  beds, 

No.  177.— Vol.  YU.,  Riir  guns. 


allowing  a  distance  of  3  inches  from  plant  to  plant  every 
way,  so  that  they  may  grow  strong,  and  when  of  sufficient 
size  they  may  be  removed  with  balls  to  their  final  quar* 
ters.  When  pricked  ofl*  thejr  shoidd  be  weU  wal^red, 
and  shaded  for  a  few  days  imtil  established. 

The  best  method,  however,  of  raising  the*better  kinds 
of  hardy  Grasses  from  seed  is  to  drain  a  seed-pan  or  pot 
one-third  its  depth  with  some  rather  large  pieces  of  crocks 
over  the  holes  in  the  first  instance,  some  smaller  above 
these,  and  over  all  a  thin  layer  of  moss,  and  then  to  fill  thp 
pan  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  any  light  turfy 
loam  with  which  about  one-sixth  of  sharp  sand  nas  been 
mixed.  Level  the  surface,  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly  and 
evenly  on  it,  and  cover  with  a  little  fine  soil,  no  deeper 
than  just  sufficient  to  hide  the  seeds  ;  then  gently  press 
the  surface  with  the  )iand  or  the  bottom  of  a  fiower-pot. 
Give  a  gentle  watering  through  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot, 
and  place  in  a  house  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  soil  should 
be  gently  sprinkled  with  water  once  or  more  during  the 
day,  so  as  to  keep  it  constantly  moist.  When  the  tiny 
blades  appear  and  are  well  up,  remove  the^pan  or  pot  to 
a  cold  frame,  which  must  be  kept  close  for  a  few  davs 
until  the  plants  become  a  little  hardened,  then  gradually 
admit  air,  and  after  they  are  hardened  off,  remove  the 
lights  in  mild  weather,  drawing  them  on  only  when  drench- 
ing rains  and  severe  frosts  occur. 

When  sufficiently  large  to  handle,  pot  them  singly  into 
48-sized  pots  in  a  compost  of  rich  turfy  loam,  replace  in 
the  frame,  and  keep  them  close,  shaded,  and  well  watered 
for  a  few  days  until  established.  After  this  inure  them 
to  the  open  air,  and  to  secure  free  growth  keep  them 
well  supplied  with  water  at  the  root,  giving  a  sprmkling 
overhead  on  the  evenings  of  hot  days,  which  will  much 
refresh  them.  Dryness  is  very  injurious  to  Grasses,  and 
a  badly-drained  soil  not  less  so.  Perhaps  the  soil  may 
be  naturally  light  and  dry,  if  so  a  liberal  application  of 
manure  worked  into  the  soil  prior  to  plantmg  will  be 
advantageous ;  and  after  they  oecome  established  water 
them  copiously  twice  a-week  with  weak  manure  water 
during  hot  dry  weather.  Good,  sound,  and  rather  strong 
loam  suits  the  majority  of  the  perennial  Grasses,  and 
they  do  well  in  clayey  moist  soil,  provided  it  be  drained 
so  as  to  remove  standing  water  from  the  under  strata  or 
subsoil.  When  once  well  established  they  require  but 
little  attention,  this  being  limited  to  cutting  away  decayed 
growths  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Grasses  of  aoubtful  hardi- 
ness and  those  somewhat  tender,  the  dead  portions,  o& 
account  of  the  protection  which  they  afford  the  crowns 
or  stools,  should  not  be  removed  till  the  fresh  growth  it 
somewhat  advanced  in  .spring. 

Gtserium  AEOBifTBUM  (Pampas  Grass). — ^This  is,  per- 
haps, at  once  the  noblest  and  most  handsome  or  all 
Grasses.  It  likes  a  moist  soil,  but  flowers  most  freely 
in  that  which  is  of  a  rather  Kght  nature.  As  a  specimen 
on  a  lawn,  or  exhibited  singly  or  in  groups  in  arbore- 
tums,  and  by  the  sides  of  or  on  islands  in  lakes,  it  has 
a  charming  effect.  It  is  from  the  plains  of  South  Ame- 
rica, grows  from  8  to  10  feet  high,  has  proved  hardy  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  largely  as  it  has 
No.  829.-:-VoL.  XXXII.,  Old  SBUsa. 
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been  planted  it  is  deserving  of  more  eztenaive  coltiTation. 
It  is  said  to  form  excellent  cover  for  game ;  the  finely-eer- 
zated  edgee  of  the  sword-like  leaves,  however,  cut  doth  yezy 
readily,  and  unless  dogs,  beaters,  and  sportsmen  are  weU 
protected  they  will  be  sore  to  snffer. 

Ekianthvs  Bayxnnji. — ^If  anything  rather  less  noble,  bat 
more  graceful,  than  the  Pampas  Grass.  It  grows  6  feet  high, 
and  in  habit  and  general  appearance  seems  to  be  related 
to  the  preceding.  The  plumes  are  composed  of  silvery  in- 
florescence, having  a  light  elegant  appearance.  On  a  lawn 
amid  masses  of  beidding  plants  it  will  form  an  ol^'ect  which 
will  be  justly  admired  for  its  gracefulness  and  beauty. 

Abunpo  donaz. — ^As  a  noble  ornamental-foliaged  plant 
this  is  unrivalled  in  its  way.  It  attains  a  height  of  from 
8  to  10  feet,  and  has  long  graceful  leaves,  which  render  it 
especially  suitable  for  lawns,  herbaceous  borders,  and  arbore- 
tums.  It  is  also  specially  adapted  for  planting  on  the  mar- 
gins of  lakes,  pools,  and  on  islands,  as  it  delights  in  moist 
soil.  It  should  therefore  be  well  supplied  with  water  in 
summer  when  plimted  in  light  soils. 

Abundo  donaz  YABiioATA. — Similar  to  the  above,  but 
with  long,  broad,  elegantly  decurved  leaves,  2  or  3  inches 
broad,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  length,  marked  with  broad 
silvery  stripes  their  whole  length,  i^  a  specimen  on  a  lawn, 
amid  bedding  plants,  or  masses  of  green  foliage,  it  forms  a 
stately  and  picturesque  object.  In  borders  it  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  among  plants  of  more  humble  growth;  and 
planted  near  lakes  it  forms  a  highly  ornamental  feature, 
whether  examined  dose  at  hand  or  seen  at  a  distance.  As 
a  centre  bed  or  neuter  it  is  unique,  beautiful,  and  tropical 
in  appearance.  It  is  unrivalled  as  a  decorative  plant  when 
treated  as  an  exotic  in  the  conservatory.  It  delights  in 
rich  deep  moist  soils,  and  not  being  so  hardy  as  the  spedes, 
it  requires  slight  protection  in  winter  in  cold,  low,  and  Very 
elevated  situations.    Height  from  6  to  10  feet. 

Phalabis  PHBAaxiTBS  (Striped  Bibbon  Grass,  Ladies' 
Traces,  Ghardeners'  Garters,  &c?). — ^This  is  a  very  common 
and  a  very  fine  Grass.  A  dump  of  it  growing  from  3  to  5  feet 
high  on  lawns  is  no  despicable  object,  and  in  patches  in 
borders  it  has  a  fine  eflfect.  It  also  forms  a  splendid  back 
row  to  a  wide  ribbon-border,  and  is  charming  as  an  edging 
to  large  beds,  such  as  those  containing  Dahlias  and  Holly- 
hocks. A  deep  rich  soil  is  necessary,  in  order  that  it  may 
attain  its  full  growth  when  planted  in  groups ;  but  it  will 
grow  almost  anywhere,  and  for  this  reason  does  not  receive 
that  attention  it  so  justly  merits. 

Baubttsa  M3BTAKB  (Everffreeu  Bamboo). — An  elegant  tree- 
like eveigreen,  and  grass-like  withaL  For  ornamental  pur- 
poses this  will  be  much  sought  after ;  and  if  it  prove  hardy, 
as  it  has  done  as  far  north  as  York,  where  it  has  made 
shoots  nearly  10  feet  high,  it  will  soon  be  found  in  every 
garden  where  a  tropical  appearance  is  appreciated. 

Baubusa  gbacilib. — ^A  slender  and  most  graceful  tree- 
like Grass.  The  stalks  are  erect,  their  extremities  arching 
gracMafully ;  and  the  bright  grass-green  leaves  drooping  and 
lashing  the  breese,  it  is  a  charming  object  on  a  lawn,  in 
arboretums,  and  wherever  grace  and  elegance  are  desired. 
Though  hardy  in  many  situations,  with  me  in  Yorkshire  it 
was  cut  down  to  the  ground  with  20^  of  frost,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  severe  frost  of  December  25th, 
1S60,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  3**  below  zero.  In  warm 
sheltered  situations  it  resists  frost  well,  and  though  occa- 
sionally cut  down  to  the  ground  in  winter,  new  shoots  rise 
from  the  stool,  and  attain  a  height  of  from  4  to  6  feet.  It 
is  vezy  handsome  and  distinct. 

Bakbitba  niqba  (Black-stemmed  Bamboo).  — Of  rather 
stronger  and  more  erect jzrowth  than  the  last;  and  having 
black  or  brown  stalks.  This  also,  like  the  preceding,  is  of 
doubtful  hardiness,  and  is  generally  out  off  to  the  ground  in 
winter.  It  rises  from  the  stool  in  spring,  and  attains  a  height 
of  several  feet  (occasionally  8  feet),  and  has  a  stately  and 
tropical  appearance. 

Bambusa  Fobtuni  yabixoata. — A  tree-like  Grass  with 
exquisite  markings  like  Bibbon  Grass.  This,  if  hardy,  as  it 
is  expected  to  be  in  dry  soils  and  sheltered  situations,  will 
be  a  great  acquisition.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants 
in  cultivation. 

Stipapennata  (Feather  Grass).— This  is  found  naturally 
in  rocky  places,  and  is  a  singular  ornamental  Grass,  growing 
2  feet  high.    Much  of  the  beauty  consists  in  its  awns,  which 


are  featheiy,  and  from  6  to  9  indies,  and  oooasionally  1  foot* 
in  length.  These  gathered  and  dried  foran  fine  ornaments 
for  sitting-rooms,  and  are  not  unlike  so  many  Birds  of 
Paradise.  It  is  both  beantifhl  and  graceful  even  when 
growing,  and  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Nature. 

FxsTuoA  OLAUOA. — ^Elegant,  with  a  glaucous  aspect.  1  to 
li  foot. 

Elticus  aiQANTBUS.—- Elegant  and  fine.    4  feet 

Eltmitb  htstbzx.— a  curious  and  fine  Grass,  with  awns 
like  a  porcupine.    It  is  from  the  Crimea.    2  feet. 

Stipa  oioantsa  (GHant  Feather  Grass). — Bather  tall 
(3  feet),  vexy  curious,  and  handsome.    It  is  from  Spain. 

Stipa  juncba. — ^Bush-like,  curious,  and  fine.  3  &et. 
France. 

HiBBOCHLOB  rBAOBAHS. — An  dogaut  dwarf  Grass,  and 
sweet-scented.    1  foot.    North  America. 

Bbiza  mbdia  (Trembling  Grass  or  Mediate  Quaking 
Grass). — ^Well  known,  pretty.  It  abounds  in  many  pastures 
and  meadows,    li  foot.    Britain. 

Mbuoa  AiiTissiicA.— Highly  omamentaL  4  feet.  Siberia. 

Mblica  kutans. — Curious  and  fine,  li  foot.  Britain. 
(Mountains). 

Mblica  ukifloba. — ^Ptetty  and  of  humble  growth.  6  ins. 
to  1  foot.    Britain. 

AiBA  ABUNDiNAOBA. — An  elegant  reed-like  Grass,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  3  feet. 

A.  C.SSPIT08A  YABiBOATA. — ^A  fine  stripod  Grass.  Makes  a 
splendid  row  in  a  ribbon-border,  and  is  pretty  in  borders. 
1  to  li  foot. 

AiBOPsis  Candollxi. — A  curious  small  Grass,  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  garden.  It  is  named  in  compliment  to 
De  CandoUe. 

Tbichochloa  foliosa. — Of  dense  growth  though  smaU. 
Curious.    1  foot.    North  Amerioa. 

Tbichochloa  loitoisxta. — ^Elegant  and  curious  on  account 
of  its  long  awns.    1  foot. 

CxBxsiA  ELBOANS. — ^An  evergreen  and  fine  Grass.  2  feet. 
Peru.    It  is  only  hardy  in  warm  situations. 

Cbnchbvs  spinitbx. — ^A  Grass  producing  thorns.  Yeiy 
curious.    1  to  li  foot. 

PiPTANTHXBUM  PABADOXuic. — ^Tsll  and  curious.  3  flset. 
France. 

Pakicuic  pbolifxbuv. — Curious.   1  foot.  North  America. 

Abundinabia  macbospxkha.*-A  large,  fine,  reed-like 
Grass  of  noble  proportions,  often  attaining  a  height  of  6  or 
8  feet.    North  America. 

Tbipsacum  dacttloidbs. — ^A  very  elegant  and  really  orna- 
mental Grass.    4  feet. 

MiLiux  MULTiFLOBUH. — Tine,  li  foot.   South  of  Europe. 

Ain>BOPOOON  ABGBNTXUM. — As  its  name  implies,  this  has 
a  silvery  glaucous  aspect.    It  has  a  fine  appearance.   2  feet. 

Dacttlis  glokxbata  yabieoata. — ^A  variegated  form  of 
the  spedes,  growing  about  a  foot  high. 

D.  OLOICBBATA  VABIBOATA  BLBOAMTISSIliA. — ^Bather  mOTO 

dwarf  than  the  last,  with  broader  and  more  evenly-striped 
leaves.  It  is  of  dense  growth,  and  ftimished  to  the  soil,  to- 
wards which  its  leaves  droop  gracefully.  It  withstands 
drought  wdl,  and  also  wet,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  variegated 
plants  for  edgings,  ribbons,  and  general  decorative  purposes. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  Grasses, 
but  many  others,  the  names  of  which  do  not  occur  to  my 
mind  just  now,  are  curious  and  pretty. 

I  have  omitted  mentioning  tmree  varieties  of  the  Pampas 
Grass,  because  I  wished  to  ask  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  new  varieties  of  Grasses  by  adopting 
other  means  than  cultivation.  Most  of  our  improved  varieties 
of  cereals  are  accidental  sports.  Cultivated  plants  are  more 
liable  to  sport,  especially  when  several  generations  removed 
from  the  original  type,  than  those  under  indifferent  cultiva- 
tion, or  in  an  almost  wild  state.  The  Pampas  Grass  was  but 
recently  introduced,  and  we  have  three  distinct  types  of  the 
spedes — viz.,  Gynerium  argenteum  floiibundum,  which  has 
larger  and  denser  inflorescence  than  the  parent;  G.  argen- 
teum roseum,  the  panicles  of  which  are  of  a  fine  rosy  hue ; 
and  G.  argenteum  degans,  which  has  snowy  white  plumes, 
presentiug  a  tufted  appearance,  yet  having  a  sub-conical 
outline,  and  drooping  in  character.  Altogether  this  is  the 
finest  form  of  the  species,  and  presents  a  combination  of 
elegance  and  effect  in  its  foliage  and  bloom  found  in  few 
plants. 
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Then,  as  to  yaviegation,  will  aeed  from  a  variegated  Grass 
lurodaoe  variegated  or  plai&.leavdd  plants  P  Geraniums,  I 
am  aware,  will  produce  both,  some  varieffated,  and  others 

ren,  the  oneftirther  from  the  type,  but  the  other  reverting 
it,  and  this  when  impregnated  with  the  same  pollen. 
Geraniums,  however,  have  been  so  crossed  that  they  will 
sport  in  almost  any  way;  but  from  seed  of  a  variegated 
plant  but  once  removed  fjrom  the  species,  will  the  progeny 
be  like  the  parent,  or  revert  to  the  original  type  P  In  other 
words,  is  vaneffation  continued  by  the  pollen,  or  is  it  pecu- 
liar to  the  inoividual  plant?  and  will  the  pollen  of  a  va- 
riegated plant  have  any  effect  in  producing  a  variegated 
progeny  if  applied  to  the  stigmas  of  green-leaved  plants  P 
Borne  speak  of  variegation  as  if  they  could  accomplish  it  at 
will ;  but  it  appears  to  me  as  if  Nature  was  the  most  prolific 
source  of  vanegation,  and  that  man  has  vexy  little,  if  any, 
control  over  its  production. — G.  Abbst. 
{To  he  contmued.) 


MY  OECHAED-HOUSE.— No.  7. 

I GAHNOT  help  expressing  how  flattered  I  am  at  the  kind 
praise  of  my  food  mend  mr.  Bivers.  It  is  a  great  induce- 
ment to  contmue  my  efforts  to  develope  and  promote  the 
"  good  cause,"  as  Mr.  Bivers  used  to  call  it  in  our  former 
coirespondenoe.  And  that  it  is  a  "good  cause"  it  would 
be  ea^  to  prove  from  the  interesting  letters  received  here 
on  this  subject  alone.  There  is  a  very  great  demand  for 
knowledge  up  to  the  present  hour,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  acceptable  than  information  si^ch  as  Mr.  Bivers 
suggests— namely,  as  to  the  date  of  fruit  ripening  in  dif- 
ferent localities — in  orchard-houses  of  course.  In  this  way 
data  of  great  value  to  any  amateur  about  to  erect  an  orchard- 
house  would  be  obtained.  He  would  thus  know  at  once 
what  sort  thrives  best  in  his  neighbourhood  and  situation; 
and  also  ascertain  the  periods  at  which  he  might  depend  on 
fruiting  the  various  sorts  in  succession,  so  as  to  have  no 
waste,  nor  find  his  fruit  ripening  just  when  he  did  not 
need  it. 

Orchard-houses  beinff  a  new  structure,  the  periods  of 
ripening  in  out-door  fruit  could  not  be  a  safe  guide — in- 
deed, in  the  case  of  Peaches,  would  be  none  at  all.  We 
are'  on  the  eve  of  the  introduction  of  quite  new  classes  of 
fruit,  which  themselves  will  become,  as  Mr.  Bivers  says, 
alluding  to  that  remarkable  new  Peach,  the  Honey  Peach, 
"the  parents  of  quite  new  races."  Any  one  who  has  tasted 
this  Peach  will  be  satisfied  on  this  point.  It  has  a  strange 
tropical  flavour  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  So  has  Golden 
Purple,  a  Georgian  Peach.,  This  last  has  the  flavour  of  rose 
water,  and  is  a  fine  fruit,  something  like  Noblesse.  If  this 
be  true  of  Peaches,  it  is  equally  so  of  Plums  and  Cherries. 
Many  of  the  new  American  sorts  are  delicate  and  worthy  of 
in-door  cultivation.  How  important,  then,  to  ascertain 
dearly  whidi  sort  is  suitable  for  the  north  and  which  for  the 
south.  Nothing  vexes  and  discourages  amateurs  so  much 
as  making  mistakes  in  these  matters.  We  are,  most  of  us, 
people  of  moderate  means ;  we  like  our  orchard-houses,  but 
we  dislike  their  becoming  expensive,  and,  besides  this,  un- 
profitable. I  have  seen  men  build  such  houses,  stock  them 
unadvisedly,  then  become  discouraged,  leave  them  to  igno- 
rant servants  or  gardeners  of  the  old  school  (who  hate  these 
new-£Euigled  things),  and  the  end  has  been,  that  much 
money  £ui  indeed  been  wasted  and  orchard-hoases  decried. 

Now,  it  strikes  me  that  the  more  information  we  amateurs 
can  give  each  other,  the  less  frequent  will  be  fiulures  in  future. 
The  Editors  have  kindly  consecrated  a  column  to  us,  so 
.  let  us  endeavour  to  put  it  to  profit.  Let  us,  then,  do  as  Mr. 
Bivers  suggests,  begin  by  comparing  dates  of  fruit  ripening, 
for  this  is  just  the  season. 

Last  week  I  had  a  letter  from  a  clever  amateur  living  near 
Dundee^  460  miles  north  of  London,  and  650  north  of 
Guenisey.  He  describes  his  froit  culture  accurately,  and 
certainly  the  difference  of  situation  is  enough  to  make  com- 
parisons between  our  houses. 

Suppose,  then,  I  had  one  hundred  such  correspondents 
from  various  parts  of  England,  each  describing  the  period  of 
ripening  in  Peaches,  Plums,  &c.,  their  sizes,  and  the  shape, 
dimensions  and  aspect  of  the  house,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  all  this  iiuormation  could  be  arranged  in  two  or 


three  columns  of  Thb  Jouxnal  ov  HosTicui/ruBE,  that  it 
would  be  a  labour  of  love  to  me,  that  it  has  never  before 
been  attempted,  and  that  only  by  means  of  such  a  Journal 
as  this  could  such  valuable  matter  be  brought  together  at 
so  little  cost.  At  a  glance  would  be  seen  how  certain  finiite 
ripen  in  their  respective  zones,  and  how  g^at  a  difference 
600  or  800  miles  would  make  in  tiie  same  fruit,  whether  east 
or  west  had  any  advantage,  and  how  many  days  could  be 
gained  by  situation  or  form.  To  my  mind,  nothing  in 
orchard  house  culture  is  more  important.  I  have  myself 
helped  to  organise  and  plan  ten  or  twelve  houses,  and  feel  a 
certain  responsibility  as  to  their  welfiEure,  and  how  best  to 
work  them.  Probably  we  should  find  lean-to  houses  much 
a-head  in  point  of  time,  and  large,  wdl  ventilated  buildings 
doing  best  of  aJL 

One  other  point  is  of  much  importance.  Do  orchard- 
houses  gradually  and  steadily,  without  falling  back,  advance 
the  period  of  fruit's  ripening?  I  am  convinced  they  do; 
but  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  others  better 
able  to  judge.  If  they  do  thus  advance  the  ripening  of 
many  fruits,  what  a  precious  gain  have  we  in  this !  Time  is 
everything  in  fruit  culture.  Time  is  money  when  we  out- 
strip the  market  by  even  a  week.  In  our  own  case,  by  care- 
ftilly  selecting  the  sorts,  and  by  the  above-mentioned 
hastening  of  their  previous  ripening,  we  are  able  to  send  fine 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  grown  in  an  unheated  house,  in 
time  for  the  London  season.  We  should  also  be  able  to 
compete  with  Algerian  Peadies  in  the  Paris  market,  we 
being,  as  it  is,  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  MontreuiL  But  this 
was  not  the  case  six  years  ago  for  example,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  careful  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  fruits. 

Orchard-houses  are  rising  up  in  the  Channel  Islands  (mine 
being  the  original  one),  and,  as  we  export  Grapes  largely,  it 
may  happen  that  we  shall,  by-and-by,  export  Peaches  also. 
Therefore,  it  is  well  to  know  certain  facts  before  these  houses 
are  organised  for  this  trade.  What  is  advantageous  for  the 
Channel  Islands  must  also  be  so  for  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall; at  least,  we  have  much  to  contend  wi^ — ^much  rain 
and  continual  wind,  with  cloudy  skies.  Only  our  autumn, 
long  and  warm,  stores  up  heat,  as  also  does  the  sea  around 
us. 

By  this  date  about  one-half  of  our  fruit  is  gone.  I  have 
just  measared  Exquisite,  and  it  is  already  about  10^  inches 
in  circumference.  Stamp  the  World,  a  splendid  Peach,  is  not 
so  advanced  in  size  this  year,  but  shows  signs  of  becoming 
earlier.  Hunt's  Tawny  Nectarine  I  recommend  to  amateurs. 
It  is  a  little  inclined  to  be  bitter,  and  is  a  little  below  me- 
dium size,  bat  it  is  early,  and  bears  well.  Bivers*  s  Orange 
Nectarine  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  ladies.  Its  colour, 
luscious  flavour,  and  fertility,  are  admirable.  I  speak  of  it 
as  getting  over,  it  is  so  early  with  us.  Yiolette  H&tive  and 
Elruge  are  also  nearly  over,  except  in  the  east  or  late 
house.  Brugnon  Imperial  has  been  ripe  since  the  7th.  In 
a  basket  from  one  large  cordon  tree  the  fruit  weighed  about 
4  ozs.  each,  and  were,  generally,  8  inches  round.  The  flavour 
and  colour  were  firat-rate,  and  it  was  the  same  with  Craw- 
ford's Early  Peach,  from  one  bunch  of  which  we  selected 
twenty-seven,  gorgeous  in  colour,  and  about  9  inches  round, 
on  the  80th  of  July.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  is  a  great 
acquisition.  It  contrasts  admirably  with  the  darker  Nec- 
tarines. It  has  been  ripe  since  the  6th.  This  kind  has 
actually  advanced  in  three  years,  from  the  18th  of  August 
to  the  first  week,  or  about  twelve  days.  Acton  Scott  is  no 
favourite  of  ours.  Ever  since  Early  York  has  been  intro- 
duced, its  day  seems  gone.  P6che  Abec,  which  is  always  a 
remarkably  fine  Peach,  is  never  prolific.  After  trying  it  in 
many  forms  and  places,  it  remains  a  grand  fruit,  but  not 
fertile.  It  is  also  one  of  the  few  stationary  in  period  of  ma- 
turity, ripening  July  29th,  25th,  and  25th,  during  the  last 
three  seasons.  Golden  Purple  has  advanced  from  August 
4th  in  1862,  to  July  20th  this  year,  without  diminishing  in 
size  or  appearance.  It  is  first-rate.  Brugnon  Violet  is  just 
ripe,  and  very  prolific  Is  not  this  our  IU>man  ?  It  is  not, 
however,  a  clingstone.  Belle  de  Dou6  was  ripe  from  the 
19th  of  July.  As  a  diagonal  cordon  in  a  warm  place,  it  has 
advanced  thirteen  days  in  eight  years. 

I  hope,  however,  to  prepare  another  article  to  prove  how, 
among  seventy  varieties  of  choice  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
nearly,  if  not  all,  have  advanced  gradually,  without  dete- 
rioration of  quality  (which  is  the  danger),  from  five  to  twenty 
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da^B  in  the  oonrse  of  eight  years.  I  liave  kept  notes  during 
this  period  sufficiently  to  ascertain  this,  and  for  the  last  four 
years  trith  great  care. — ^T.  CoLLiNas  Bb^haut,  Richmond 
House,  Quemsey, 


SIE     JOSEPH      PAXTON    ON     THE     EOYAL 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Aatiatant 
Secretary  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P. : — 

"  7,  Pall  Mall  East.  Londoo,  Jaty  SO.  1664. 

"  Sir, — ^Having  been  requested  to  give  my  opinion  as  to 
the  natnre  and  character  of  Exhibitions  which  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  should  encourage  for  the  true  advanoe- 
ment  of  Horticulture  and  its  accompanying  sciences,  I  have 
drafted  out  this  letter,  in  order  to  form  a  foundation,  or  data, 
en  which  this  matter  can  bo  discossed,  and  I  trust  with  a 
good  result. 

"  1.  No  doubt  the  result  of  the  Society's  Exhibitions  has, 
in  many  respects,  been  very  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
Horticulture,  particularly  the  earlier  ones.  They  have  encour- 
aged great  improvements  in  the  culture  and  management  of 
plants,  particularly  in  such  plants  as  can  be  produced  in 
flower  at  what  may  be  called  the  London  fashionable  season; 
but  they  have  by  no  means  been  productive  of  unmixed  good. 
They  have  brought  into. existence  an  unnatural  and  artificial 
condition  of  things,  which  is  not  only  objected  to  in  the  in- 
terest of  gardeners  themselves,  but  is  also  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  public,  by  causing  what  may  be  termed  a 
spasmodic  effort  and  exertion,  whidi  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year  is  unemployed  and,  to  a  great  degree,  unproductive.  I 
may  illustrate  tiiis  by  stating  that  a  good  many  yean  ago 
(and  the  same  state  of  things  now  exists  to  a  certain  extent), 
I  called  to  see  a  first-class  London  garden,  forgetting  that 
tt  was  one  of  the  exhibition  days,  and  I  found  only  about 
«ix  or  eight  plants  in  the  garden,  the  others  having  all  been 
trained,  like  a  horse,  for  racing,  and  had  been  taken  to  the 
show  to  win  the  stakes.  In  the  same  season,  some  time 
after  this,  I  called  again,  and  found  the  plants,  having  been 
their  round  of  racing,  all  flowerless,  and  beginning  to  be 
placed  under  training  for  the  next  season  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  this  training  was  effected  by  keeping  some  plants 
back  and  forcing  others,  so  that  they  might  all  flower  toge- 
ther, and  such  plants  as  would  not  bear  this  treatment  were 
not  cultivated. 

"2.  Every  one,  of  course,  says  he  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own  plants,  which  I  do  not  deny ;  and  if  a 
gentleman  does  not  mind  being  ton  months  in  the  year  with- 
out flowers  in  order  to  make  this  great  display,  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  him ;  all  I  contend  for  is,  that  should  not 
be  the  main  aim  and  scope  of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  In  one  respect  the  Exhibitions  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  produced  a  good  result  by  giving  pmes  for 
collections  of  beautiful-foliaged  plants,  as  the  culture  of 
these  plants,  which  look  beautiful  all  the  year  round,  is 
thus  stimulated,  and  they  are  a  great  improvement  in  the 
garden. 

"3.  But  in  other  respects  these  great  show-cultivators 
grow  very  few  plants  which  do  not  flower  at  the  show  sea- 
sons,  and  therefore  leave  the  flowers  which  might  be  culti- 
rated  with  great  effect  for  other  seasons  of  the  year  without 
much  attention. 

"  4.  The  true  object  of  Horticulture  should  be,  in  my 
opinion,  to  increase  the  enjoyment  derivable  from  it,  and  to 
diffuse  it  as  widely  as  possible;  to  enable  the  owners  of 
gardens  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction from  their  possessions ;  and  to  enable  the  general 
public  to  procure  the  greatest  number  of  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  in  the  greatest  quantity,  of  the  best  kinds,  and 
at  the  cheapest  prices. 

^  "  6.  In  order  to  carry  out  this,  there  should  be  something 
like  a  continuous  exhibition,  so  that  a  gardener  would  have 
no  interest  in  forcing  his  plants  unnaturally  into  flower; 
but  if  he  had  a  beautifril  specimen  at  any  time  he  would 
know  he  could  exhibit  it  where  it  would  be  seen  and  appre- 
ciated, and  its  merits  rewarded*  When  the  Horticultural 
Society  was  in  its  palmy  days,  one  of  its  great  sources  of 
benefit  and  attraction  was  the  fortnightly  shows  at  their 
great  room  in  Kegent  Street.    It  was  then  the  practiee  for 


any  gentleman  in  tiie  ootmtiy,  if  he  had  a  new  plant  or  a 
new  fruit,  to  send  it  to  one  of  these  ezhibitumB  at  any  time 
in  the  year,  and  the  nvnerymen  bronght  every  newpiaat 
there  frovn  tiieir  leepeotive  establisbmentB.  Dr.  Llndl^ 
explained  the  nature  and  properfciee  of  evetytiiing  as  it 
appeased  in  each  exhibitioii  in  Ids  Inoid  and  agveeable 
manner,  in  which  on  this  snlgect  he  has  no  tItbI,  and  these 
meetings  were    iotensely  fashionable,  and  often  dens^ 


"6.  When  the  HortieoltanJ  Qardens  at  Chiswiok  were 
the  leading  gardens  in  the  ooontxy  for  new  plaizts,  nuny 
gardens  were  supplied  thenoe,  and  so  they  were  never 
without  great  interest.  They  could  not  trust  altogetiier  to 
eonntiy  gentlemen  and  nursetymen  for  plants  for  exhibition, 
and  when  the  entries  were  deficient  the  shows  were  made  iro 
of  beeatiftil  plants  from  the  Hortioultaral  Gardens,  thopgn 
then  a  certificate  x>f  merit  from  the  Society  meant  something, 
and  was  prized  at  a  high  rate ;  it  insurtsd  the  sale  of  any 
plant  which  received  it,  and  often  practioaUy  represented  a 
prize  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  sterling,  as  many  nursery- 
men had  orders  before  the  esdubition  dosed  for  very  large 
amounts.  It  therefore  appears  to  me  that  these  fortnighuy 
exhibitions  should  be  renewed  at  onoe,  and  every  attmotion 
given  to  them ;  and,  oonsidering  the  increase  of  commeroiaL 
transactions  relating  to  Hortioiuture,  the  fkoility  of  canymg 
anything  from  a  distance,  and  the  great  influx  of  visitors 
into  London  in  the  season  for  a  temporary  sojourn  for  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  it  would  be  w^  to  try  a  wecA^ 
exhibition  without  the  descriptions,  ^Hdeh,  in  point  of  diet, 
would  almost  amount  to  a  eontinnal  show;  asnd  they  shonld 
be  held  in  a  place  suitable  for  plants,  where  many  nursery- 
men would  not  mind  allowing  them  to  remain  all  the  time 
l^ey  were  in  friU  flower.  One  or  two  of  the  great  shows 
might  be  still  held  in  the  Gardens,  where  the  fiMhionables 
could  attend  to  show  themselves  and  look  at  each  other, 
which  they  do  on  these  ooeasions  quite  as  much  as  at  tiie 
flowers. 

"  7.  It  would  be  too  much  in  a  letter  of  this  sort  to  go 
into  detafLs  as  to  how  many  hranohes  of  Horticulture  have 
remained  stagnant  for  many  years  past;  though  it  would 
not  be  irrelevant,  it  would  occupy  more  space  and  time 
than  I  can  now  afford  to  give  to  it.  But  there  is  one  sulneet 
that  has  pressed  upon  me  so  long,  and  I  am  so  convinced  of 
its  damaging  efl)Bcts  upon  the  commercial  part  of  the  supply 
of  the  flner  frnits  in  the  public  market,  that  I  cannot  help 
reverting  to  it  in  this  letter,  and  that  is,  the  growth  of  fruits 
for  sale  by  private  establishments,  in  competition  with  the 
market  gardeners.  Many  gentlemen  keep  gardens,  psrtly 
for  their  own  use,  and  partly  for  the  sale  of  the  produoe, 
which  they  sell  to  cover  part  of  the  gardening  expenses ;  and 
this  is  done  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  by  some  of  the 
highest  private  garden  establishmente  in  the  country.  The 
result  is,  that  fruit,  with  all  the  &cilities  of  cheap  glass  and 
cheap  coal  all  over  the  country  (oompared  with  forty  years 
ago)  is  absolutely  dearer  than  it  was  forty  years  since :  while 
the  produce  of  real  msiket  gardens  is  perhaps  60  per  cent. 
cheaper,  and  100  per  cent,  better,  t&e  forced  fruits  in  which 
the  private  estaUishments  compete  have  made  very  little 
progress  in  goodness.  If  you  went  to  Oovent  Garden 
Market  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  and  looked  at 
the  fruit,  you  would  find  the  flne  Grapes  were  grown  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  the  great  market  gardener  at  Yauxhall,  Mr. 
John  Wilmot,  of  Ideworth,  or  some  other  good  market 
gardener  of  the  day :  whereas,  if  you  go  there  now,  the 
same  kind  of  fruit  is  from  some  private  garden ;  and  suppos- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  firdt  is  wanted  for  a  big  party,  none 
of  the  great  fruiterers  will  undertake  to  supply  you  untQ 
they  have  written  or  telegraphed  to  some  private  establish- 
ments to  know  what  they  can  get. 

"  8.  The  first  question  that  naturally  strikes  you  is.  How 
is  the  public  worse  o?  for  this  change  P  I  can  answer  this, 
I  tiiink,  to  everbody's  conviction,  in  a  few  words :  A  private 
establishment  will  very  often  sell  in  the  early  season  1  lb. 
ef  Grapes  or  a  dozen  Peaches,  regardless  of  cost,  at  a  pnee 
which  it  would  ruin  a  market  gardener  to  attempt,  lliis 
price  will  content  a  private  gentleman  who  does  not  know 
the  cost  of  growing  them,  but  competition  at  these  prioes 
would  ruin  any  market  gardener,  who  is  neax4y  deterred 
from  growing  them  at  all;  and,  therefore,  the  regulation  of 
the  supply  of  the  market  is  left  in  the  hands  of  theee  limited 
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private  eetablishmentB.  If  the  maxket  gardeneni  were  not 
met  tliexe»  they  would  try  to  excel  each  oth»  in  the  cheap- 
XMBs  and  ffoodnees  of  the  £niit^  as  they  do  in  all  other  things, 
mad  in  a  short  time  the  maiket  would  have  a  regular  supply 
at  half  the  pzesent  cost  of  spring  froite,  which  is  not  at- 
tempted now  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  compete  with  the 
great  number  of  piirate  establishments  which  send  the  best 
of  their  things,  and  podket  their  losses,  and  the  public  have 
in  oonsequenee  a  Tecy  limited  snppfy.  I  daresay  it  answers 
tiie  purpose  of  the  finiiterera  Teaef  weU>  but  it  is  very  detri^ 
mental  to  tiie  publio. 

**  9.  And  now,  sir,  before  I  dose  my  letter  allow  me  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  what  is  done  in  the  sale  way  by  the 
Bogral  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  quite  legitimate  and 
ziglit  to  propagate  and  dis^bute  any  new  plants  (which  it 
has  brought  into  the  ooantry)>  to  Fellows,  but  I  olgect  in 
Mo  to  buying  new  plants,  cultivating  them,  and  bailoting 
for  tbem ;  this  is,  allow  me  to  say,  an  infringement  of  the 
legithnate  business  of  the  nurserymen,  who  can  do  it  much 
better  and  cheaper  than  the  Society  can. — ^I  am,  sir,  yours 
T6Ey  truly,  Josxfk  Paztoh." 


"proceedings  oir  the  botal  hoeticultitbal  society. 

The  August,  September,  and  October  Numbers,  all  in  one ! 
of  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Soyal  Horticultural  Society," 
have  come  to  hand,  and  we  thus  learn  that,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  there  is  to  be  a  "  Show  of  the  trial  flowering  plants 
ana  fruits  at  Ghiswick,  with  promenade."  Now  as  Qte  26th 
of  Auffust  is  a  Sunday,  and  not  a  Saturday  as  announced, 
it  womd  be  as  well  if  tiie  Assistant  Secretary  informed  the 
FeUowa  which  is  the  day  on  which  the  promenade  is  to  take 
place.  We  are  told,  also^  that  there  is  to  be,  on  the  7th  of 
September  and  following  daya,  a  Show  oi  cut  flowers  of  all 
Uia  autumn-blooming  florists'  flowera.  As  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  have  also  for  some  time  announced  their  great 
autumn  Flower  and  Fruit  Show  for  the  same  days,  would 
it  not  have  been  to  the  interests  of  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  if  another  occasion  had  been  chosen  for  their 
autumn  Show  ?  Qreater  lights  always  outshine  the  less, 
and  we  know  what  chance  the  South  Kensington  Show 
will  have  against  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  both 
ara  held  on  the  same  day.  Is  the  Assistant  Secretary  away 
wool-gathering  again? 


GAEDENING  IN  INDIA. 

Pbbhapb  it  may  interest  your  teaders  to  hear  something 
of  the  plants  usually  seen  in  gardens  in  India.  I  shall 
speak  only  of  central  India  and  the  N.W.  provinces,  Bengal 
j^esidency.    And  first  about  Soses. 

There  are  not  many  Boses  generally  known.  I  had  but 
fourteen  kinds,  and  few  people,  I  believe,  were  in  possession 
of  half  that  number.  I  had  pink  and  crimson  China,  white 
and  pink  Gi^ca  (from  which  IU>se  water  and  attar  are  pro- 
cured), the  Bourbon  (called  in  India  "  Boss  Edward"), 
Multiflora,  Miurophylla,  Dog  Bose,  Hill  Bose  (a  beautiful 
evergreen  double  white  climber),  whit«  and  yellow  Tea- 
aoented.  Musk,  a  very  small  cluster  Bose  blooming  only  ia 
hot  steaming  weather,  and  the  double  yellow  Cashmere 
Bose.  This  did  not  bloom  with  me,  but,  judging  from  the 
leaf,  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  Persian  Yellow. 

The  Tea  Bose  is  worth  all  the  others  put  together.  I  only 
speaJk  of  the  white — ^Devoniensis  I  thinJk  it  was ;  the  yellow 
had  not  bloomed  with  me  before  I  left  India.  From  No- 
vember to  April  the  Tea  Bose  was  a  picture  of  beauty. 
During  the  hot  season  it  was  not  worth  looking  at,  but  in 
the  oSd  nothing  could  efbeed  its  beauty  and  luxuriance. 
X  took  notes  of  one  that  I  had  especially  oared  for.  When 
two  years  old  it  was  4  feet  in  height  and  12  in  circumfer- 
enoe.  One  morning  in  February  I  counted  ninety-one 
blossoms  fully  open<^  The  cent^  of  some  was  blush,  of 
others  yellow,  and  those  a  day  old  were  edged  with  the 
loveliest  lUaa  The  buds  were  innumerable — I  should  rather 
say  I  became  tired  of  reckoning  them  when  the  number 
xeaohed  six  hundred:  there  certauily  were  more  than  double 
that  number.  A  native  in  charge  of  one  of  the  public 
girdens  came  one  day  to  see  one  of  my  Tea  Bose  trees. 
He  went  on  his  knees  to  examine  it»  and  for  some  minutes 


said  nothing  but  "  How  beautifii] !  how  beautiful  it  is !" 
He  was  really  fond  of  flowers,  and  had  never  seen  it  beftre. 
I  wish  I  could  make  Tea  Boses  grow  with  me  now,  but  they 
constantly  die  off.  I  suppose  I  cannot  get  out  of  the  Indian 
way  of  treatment. 

Many  of  your  readers,  probably,  have  relations  or  friends 
in  India>  and  perhaps  would  be  glad  to  know  what  seeds 
would  grow  easily  there  if  sent  from  Europe.  Stocks  grow 
splendidly ;  so  do  Camellia  and  Bose-flowered  Bahuuns. 
Petunias  will  take  possession  of  any  ground  in  which  they 
are  sown,  but  they  seem  to  have  new  varieties  every  time 
they  bloom.  Verbenas  also  spring  up  self-sown.  Salvia 
patens  grows  well,  as  do  many  others  of  the  same  genus-^ 
one  is  a  native  of  India.  In  the  hills  Pelaa^niums  bloom 
btautifrdly.  A  gentleman  once  told  me  his  plants  usually 
had  eleven  in  eatm  bunch  of  flowers ;  indeed,  I  saw  many  of 
his  with  that  number.  Fuchsias  also  grow  well;  but  aknost 
any  flower  wiU  succeed  in  the  hills. 

No  one  can  have  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the  Camellia 
and  Bose  Balsams  in  India.  Ot  course  the  climate  is  suited 
to  them,  but  these  varieties  are  unknown  except  to  a  few. 
I  have  seen  plants  3  feet  high  and  the  same  in  diameter 
loaded  with  enormous  blossoms,  so  that  scarcely  a  leaf  was 
visible. 

I  must  now  tell  of  a  sight  I  once  witnessed  and  which  I  can 
never  forget.  At  a  station  in  Bundelcund  I  one  year  had 
some  superb  beds  of  Stocks.  They  were  from  Gorman  seed, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  were  a  dozen  single-flowering  ones 
in  as  many  beds.  One  morning  I  had  just  left  the  garden, 
when  I  was  recalled  hastily  and  eagerly  by  a  servant.  Much 
surprised  at  the  man's  apparent  excitement,  I  ran  quickly 
to  the  trelliswork  at  the  entrance  where  he  stood,  making 
signs  to  me  to  come  as  quietly  as  possible.  He  whisperecU 
"Look  at  the  'Ishstocks!'"  as  he  called  them.  There 
were  ten  or  twelve  large  beds  full,  each  with  distinct  colours. 
There,  balancing  themselves  in  the  air,  many  T^th  their 
long  bUls  insert^  in  the  blossom,  were  multitudes  of  tiny 
birds,  looking  like  living  gems,  fluttering  and  glancing  in 
the  sunlight.  I  suppose  they  were  humming-birds,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  sight. 
They  showed  to  most  advantage  on  the  white  Stocks,  almost 
every  blossom  of  which  had  a  ruby  and  emerald  or  sapphire  ! 
birdie  enjoying  itself  amazingly  to  all  appearance.  There 
were  about  thirty  plants  in  each  bed,  and  the  spikes  of 
flower  a  foot  in  length,  and  all  covered  with  these  living 

^s.  I  stood  in  silent  admiration,  until,  aU  at  once,  they 
ppeared  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come.  The  native  (an 
old  man),  assured  me  he  had  never  even  heard  of  them 
before.  They  were  never,  to  my  great  regret,  seen  again 
during  our  residence  there. 

The  shrubs,  bulbs,  and  climbers  at  this  station  were  veiy 
beautifol — more  so  than  at  anyplace  where  I  had  previously 
been.  I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  that  I  believe  the 
Bourbon  Bose  is  a  native  of  India.  I  have  trespassed  too 
much  on  your  space  to  give  my  reasons  now.  If  these  scat- 
tered notes  are  acceptable  I  shall  ^be  happy  to  add  to  them 
at  some  future  time. — ^Tba  Bose. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  from  you  on  this 
interesting  subject.] 


NEW  APBICOTS. 


I  HAVE  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a  small  box  of  fruit  coso 
taining  three  varieties  of  Apricots,  and  one  early  Pear. 

No.  2.  Boyal  de  Luxembourg,  you  already  know.  [This 
Ib  a  variety  of  the  Peach  Apricot,  having  a  covered  channel 
on  the  back  of  the  stone,  and  a  bitter  kernel.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  Peach  Apricot,  and  very  richly  flavoured.] 

03  is  De  Jonghe's  Sweet  Kernel  Apricot,  the  seedling  tree 
of  which  produced  in  1863,  5330  fruit.  This  year  it  has 
more,  and  we  have  already  gathered  1530.  1  have  fruit  on 
trees  four  or  five  years  old,  and  upwards  of  thirty  seedling^ 
from  the  same  varieties. 

[De  Jonghe's  Sweet  Kernel  Apricot  is  a  small  fruit  about 
the  size  of  what  is  cultivated  in  this  country  under  the  name 
of  Breda.  Judging  from  the  shoot  which  'hit,  De  Jonghe  has 
sent,  the  tree  is  a  prodigious  bearer.  The  shoot  ib  a  forked 
one,  and  on  a  space  not  more  than  7  inches  long  there  aire 
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twenty  fall  grown  fruit,  eet  as  thick  as  Bullaces.  The 
flaToor  is  very  excellent,  and  the  stone  is  as  sweet  as  an 
almond.] 

09  is  De  Jonghe's  Diamant.  I  consider  this  variety  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  best  that  exists  in  cultivation  at  the 
present  time.  The  seedling  tree  is  healthy,  hardy,  vigorous, 
fertile,  producing  fruit  superb  in  form,  and  of  exquisite 
flavour  at  its  perfect  maturity.  As  the  diamond  among 
precious  stones  surpasses  all  others,  I  have,  by  analogy, 
designated  my  Apricot  by  this  name,  associating  it  with  my 
own  as  the  raiser  of  this  variety. 

[This  is  allied  to  the  Peach  Apricot,  and  considering  that 
the  fruit  sent  us  has  been  grown  upon  a  standard  m  the 
open  ground,  the  state  in  which  we  received  it  indicates  an 
early  habit.  It  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  ripe  to  enaUe 
us  to  judge  of  what  the  flavour  will  be  when  at  its  perfect 
maturity.  The  fruit  is  large  and  handsome,  and  the  tree 
appears  to  be  very  fertile,  judging  from  the  quantity  of  fruit 
on  the  small  spray.] 

Nq.  878  is  Fondante  de  Cuerne  Pear.  Cueme  is  the  name 
of  a  village  near  Courtrai  (Flanders).  The  popular  name  of 
the  Pear  is  Suiker  Peer  (Sugar  Pear).  It  ripens  during  the 
last  fortnight  of  August ;  but  on  the  Pear  stock  in  strong, 
cold,  humid  soils,  the  maturity  of  the  fruit  is  prolong^ 
to  September.  I  will  send  you  perfect  fruits  in  the  next 
package,  or  in  the  end  of  the  month,  with  two  other  early 
varieties. 

Notwithstanding  a  very  great  heat,  and  a  continued  dry- 
ness, accompanied  with  violent  winds,  the  Pears  are  un- 
affected on  the  trees.  This  year  we  shall  see  many  of  my 
seedlings  in  all  their  perfection. — ^J.  De  Jonghs,  Brussels, 


CAEHEAD,  YOEKSHIRE. 

Cabhead,  the  seat  of  W.  B.  Wainman,  Esq.,  lies  quite  out 
of  the  way  of  tourists  and  travellers,  up  in  the  pretty  and 
romantic  district  of  Wharfedale,  and  is  more  frequently 
visited  by  agriculturists  than  horticulturists ;  for  who  has 
not  hoard  of  the  Carhead  pigs  and  their  achievements  at 
the  various  agricultural  shows  in  the  kingdom  ?  We  have 
before  described  this  place  in  our  pages  at  a  time  when 
flower  gardening  was  the  chief  feature ;  but  this  department 
has  been  greatly  curtailed,  and  attention  is  now  devoted 
chiefly  to  fruit-growing.  On  the  lawn  and  near  to  it,  are  a 
few  noble  specimen  Conifers — Abies  Douglasii,  40  feet  high ; 
Pinus  cembra,  20  feet  high,  and  very  symmetrical;  an 
Arbutus  procera,  15  feet  high  and  well  berried,  standing  out 
perfectly  hai'dy  on  the  lawn.  There  are  glorious  specimen 
Thorns,  and  a  flne  coUection  of  them ;  and  these  and  the 
large  quantity  of  Rhododendrons  about  the  place  alone 
■create  a  superb  display  of  flowers  in  the  spring. 

The  old  vineries  adjoining  the  lawn  and  close  to  a  mass 
of  large  trees  on  the  west  side,  have  hitherto  not  produced 
fruit  of  flne  quality,  and  have  been  very  subject  to  shanking ; 
but  Mr.  Ascough,  the  present  gardener,  last  winter  covered 
the  border  with  canvas^,  commencing  in  September,  and 
in  February  commenced  using  hot  dung  over  the  roots  in 
addition  to  the  canvass,  replacing  the  dung  as  it  became 
exhausted.  Previous  to  doing  this  Mr.  Ascough  removed 
the  old  surface  soiL  as  far  as  the  roots  and  replaced  it  with 
fresh.  There  are  now  by  far  the  flnest  Grapes  seen  at 
Carhead  for  many  years,  many  of  the  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  weighing  4  lbs.,  and  the  berries  are  large  and 
the  bunches  compact.  White  Frontignan  also  is  doing  well 
imder  the  same  treatment,  and  the  bunches  are  flne.  Against 
the  back  wall  of  the  conservatory  the  Guava  is  fruiting  well, 
and  a  large  Desfontainia  is  in  glorious  bloom.  Passing  from 
these  houses  to  the  kitchen  g^en,  we  came  across  a  very 
telling  riband  the  whole  length  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
planted  with  Blue  bedding  Cliveden  Pansy  in  front.  Varie- 
gated Alyssum,  Scarlet  Geranium,  yellow  Calceolaria,  Perilla, 
backed  up  by  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  and  the  wall  covered 
with  climbing  Boses. 

In  the  kitchen  gajxlen  on  a  heated  wsll  facing  the  south- 
west are  some  very  flne  Apricots,  fully  8i  inches  in  circum- 
ference, unusually  large  for  this  cold  district.  Prmcess  Royal 
Pea  is  prized  here  for  its  productiveness  and  dwarf  habit, 
and  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  fiean  is  a  most  productive 
and  rich-flavoured  little  sort,  exactly  suited  to  a  genUe- 


man's  table.  The  Chnsan  Marrow,  a  new  kind  introduced 
this  year,  is  bearing  here.  It  is  tandh  mc»re  shrubby  in 
habit  than  any  other,  is  of  a  striped  green  colour,  of  th» 
same  shape  as  the  old  kinds,  and  bean  freely,  the  plant 
not  occupying  so  much  ground;  it  is  as  delicions  as  the 
Custard  Marrow.  Melville's  Variegated  Kale  is  also  grown 
here,  and  in  large  shmbberies  is  a  highly  ornamental  plant* 
Tom  Thumb  Lettuce  is  a  firm  and  very  small  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  not  at  all  coarse  for  salads;  and  Wilson's  Ptolisc 
Cucumber  is  a  most  abundant  bearer  and  just  the  sort  for 
amateurs.  Mr.  Ascough  speaks  veiy  highly  of  Dean's  Early 
Prolific  Potato,  a  snuSl-haulmed  kind,  only  five  or  six  days 
later  than  the  Ashtop,  of  medium  size,  but  a  wondexftil 
cropper  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Some  good-sized  bush 
Apple  trees  which  had  been  in  an  unhealthy  and  unfruitful 
stifte  were  lifted  a  year  ago,  last  autumn,  and  replanted  in 
good  soil,  and  they  are  now  in  full  health  and  loaded  with 
fruit.  Amongst  little-known  Apples,  New  Hawthomden,  a 
fine  baking  sort,  and  Betty  Geeson,  a  large  kitchen  Apple, 
seem  to  be  veiy  productive  on  small  trees. 

A  block  of  vineries  and  Peach-houses  is  at  the  back  of 
the  kitchen  garden.  In  one  of  these,  a  span-roofed  Paxton- 
house,  with  the  soil  largely  made  up  of  lime  rubbish  and 
stones,  there  are  some  flne  Peaches,  Grapes,  and  an  enor- 
mous crop  of  Figs.  Several  kinds  of  Grapes  are  grown 
here,  and  the  following  remarks  supplied  by  Mr.  Ascough, 
win  give  his  experience  of  these  kinds  in  one  of  the  coldest 
districts  in  Yorkshire : — 

"  Chassblas  Royal. — ^Bunches  shouldered.  Berries  round 
and  of  a  nice  medium  size,  yellowish  white  when  ripe,  and 
apt  to  crack  when  ripening.  A  great  bearer  and  a  strong 
grower.  Ripens  a  Uttle  earlier  than  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  pot  culture. 

"Chasselas  Vibebt. — Bunches  medium-sized.  Berries 
large,  round,  when  well  ripened  of  a  pale  amber  oolonr ; 
flesh  juicy  and  sweet.  A  strong-^wing  variety  and  a 
g^eat  bearer.    It  is  a  good  pot  Vine. 

"  liADT  DowKKs*  is  ouc  of  the  best  late  Grapes.  Bnnohes 
large,  and  the  berries  of  a  good  size,  and  hanging  a  long 
time  without  shrivelling.  It  is  a  free  grower  and  good 
bearer. 

"  Gbos  Misoc. — Bunches  large  and  compact,  with  shoul- 
ders. Berries  very  large  and  long,  tapering  a  little  both 
ways;  when  ripe  of  a  dark  reddish  purple  colour,  and 
covered  with  bloom.  This  is  an  excellent  Grape,  and  will 
ripen  with  Black  Hamburgh ;  but  it  requires  a  good  heat 
when  in  flower  to  set  its  fruit  well.  It  is  well  worth 
growing. 

"White  Fbontionan  is  fruiting  here  well,  and  is  one  ot 
the  best  white  Ghrcpes  in  cultivation  when  well  grown.  I 
think  it  should  be  more  cultivated  than  it  is,  for  there  is 
none  surpassing  it  in  flavour.  Bunches  long.  Berries 
medium-sized  and  round,  when  thoroughly  ripe  greenish 
yellow  or  amber ;  flesh  firm,  juicy,  very  rich,  with  a  fine 
Muscat  flavour.  This  forces  well  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out,  and  will  ripen  with  the  Black  Hamburgh.  It  is  an 
abundant  bearer,  but  requires  a  good  bottom  heat  to  ripen 
it  to  perfection. 

*'  Muscat  of  Alexandria. — This  is  a  good  Grape,  but  it 
requires  good  treatment  to  grow  it  to  penection.  Bunches 
very  large  and  oval,  with  a  flne  Muscat  flavour. 

"MtJSCAT  Ottonbl. — Bunches  very  small  but  well  set. 
Berries  small,  skin  thick;  flesh  tender,  but  not  plentifhl, 
having  a  very  strong  Muscat  flavour.  It  is  an  early  Grape, 
will  ripen  a  fortnight  before  Black  Hamburgh,  is  an  abun- 
dant Dearer,  and  fruits  well  in  pots.  We  think  it  is  not 
worth  growing  for  anything  but  flavour,  the  berries  are  so 
small. 

"  Muscat  St.  Laubent. — ^Bunches  and  berries  similar  to 
those  of  Muscat  Ottonel ;  flesh  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
strong  Muscat  fla\  our ;  colour  pale  amber  Irhen  well  ripened. 
An  abundant  bearer  in  pots.  It  ripens  with  Muscat  OttoneL 
The  foliage  of  Muscat  St.  Laurent  is  much  more  indented 
than  that  of  Muscat  Ottonel,  which  constitutes  the  only 
difference  we  can  perceive  in  the  two.  [The  hemes  should 
be  roundish  oval.] 

"  Muscat  Hambubgh. — ^This  fine  Grape  is  growing  on  its 
own  roots  here  in  an  inside  border,  and  is  canying  some 
fine  bunches.  * 

*«PuBPLB  Constantia.-— Bun^'hes  long  and  tapering,  with 
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small  shoulders.  Berries  mediom-sised,  dark  purple,  covered 
witli  bloom ;  flesh  juicy  and  weD  flavomred.  This  Grape  is 
wen  worth  cnltiyatmg,  it  being  a  free  grower  and  a  good 
bearer. 

**  BiiACK  FBONTiGirAK.— This  is  a  free-growing  Vine  and  a 
good  bearer.  Bunches  medium-sized  and  pylindricsl-shaped, 
some  having  shoulders  and  some  none.  Berries  round  and 
unequal  in  size,  but  generally  of  a  medium  size,  and  of  fine 
flavour. 

"GoLDXN  Hahbuboh  is  carrying  some  fine  bunches,  but  I 
find  it  a  shy  bearer,  though  an  excellent  Grape,  rich  and 
suga^  when  well  grown. 

"We  also  have  Bnckland  Sweetwater,  which  is  a  good 
Grape,  and  Boyal  Muscadine  and  Trentham  Black  are  doing 

VISITING  SOME  DISTANT  GAEDENS,  AND 
HOW  TO  SEE  THEM. 

The  language  of  poetry,  like  that  of  the  abstract  sciences, 
would  seem  to  require  revision  now  and  then,  when  new 
ideas  or  improved  systems  render  old-established  expressions 
erroneous.  The  flowery  month  of  May,  which  has  been 
BJxns  by  poets  for  many  centuries,  is  now  almost  superseded 
by  August,  which  long  ago  reigned  only  over  ripening  fruits 
and  harvests  of  golden  grain;  for  the  flowering  plants  by 
which  the  parterre  of  the  present  day  is  embellMhed  put 
on  their  gayest  apparel  during  this  month.  Go  where  we 
may,  masses  of  scarlet  Geraniums,  Lobelias,  Calceolarias, 
Verbenas,  Ac,  meet  the  eye ;  and  though  some  critics  may 
question  the 'propriety  of  sacrificing  so  much  for  this  display, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  its  gorgeous  character.  August, 
then,  being  so  essentially  a  month  for  gay  flowers,  let  us  take 
a  hasty  glace  at  the  principal  features  of  this  month's  em- 
bellishment, and  endeavour  to  find  out  in  which  way  the 
improved  practice  of  one  district  may  be  imported  into 
another. 

As  flowers  in  August  have  become  so  numerous,  and  as 
beds  planted  with  the  most  popular  plants  are  then  in  full 
beanty,  it  is  incumbent  on  their  ardent  admirers  to  visit 
places  within  reach  where  the  greatest  perfection  in  tiie 
floral  department  of  gardening  is  attained.  There  are 
comparatively  few  placMBs  of  note  at  which  bedding  plants 
are  not  numbered  by  thousands ;  in  fact  such  plants  have 
in  a  great  measure  superseded  other  and  more  legitimate 
occupants  of  glass  houses  in  the  winter,  and  in  spring  every 
comer  under  cover  is  fllled  with  them,  so  that  the  gay  ap- 
pearance which  they  present  in  August  is  not  p^uced 
withoat  a  due  share  of  trouble  and  expense  at  other  seasons. 
Let  us  now  try  to  discover  how  the  greatest  amount  of  in- 
formation on  this  department  of  gardening  can  be  obtained, 
and  endeavour  to  induce  our  readers  who  may  visit  remaric- 
able  places  to^  point  out  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  as 
several  gardens  of  great  importance  are  open  to  the  public 
at  this  season,  and  those  that  are  not  so  are  often,  neverthe- 
less, accessible  to  gardeners  of  standing,  it  foUows  that 
there  are  many  opportunities  of  noticing  what  is  going  on 
in  t^e  ornamental  department  of  tiie  gardening  art.  In 
the  first  place,  I  would  suggest  to  all  employers  who  wish 
-to  keep  pace  with  the  times  the  expediency  of  making 
arrangements  for  their  gardeners  visiting  one  or  two  of  the 
metropolitan  or  other  good  horticultural  shows  during  the 
summer,  and  to  induce  them  in  August  to  devote  a  few 
days  to  some  tour,  near  or  distant,  where  the  best  examples 
of  gardening  in  its  different  branches  may  be  brought  before 
them.  Bailways  offer  great  fiioilities  for  undertaking  long 
journeys  at  a  reasonable  rate,  while  the  journey  itself  is  not 
always  lost  on  the  observing  and  reflective  ^veller;  dif- 
ferent modes  of  cultivation  and  a  variety  of  crops  being 
preiented  to  his  view,  in  addition  to  the  equally  important 
patnral  features  of  soil  and  climate.  Indeed,  a  railway 
journey  may  be  as  instructive  as  a  visit  sometimes  is,  if  the 
traveUQr  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  compare  the  appearance 
of  the  things  he  sees  in  his  journey  with  those  he  left  at 
home. 

It  would  be  premature  in  a  paper  like  this  to  point  out 
any  particular  routee  to  the  intending  tourist.  I  would, 
howerer,  advise  him  to  make  himself  as  well  acquainted  as 
posslMie  with  the  neighbourhood  he  is  about  to  visit  before 
M  stovts,  and  to  azraage  his  plans  befov^aad;  for  though^ 


local  circumstances  may  compel  him  to  depart  in  some 
measure  firom  it,  still  the  general  route  which  he  intends  to 
take,  and  the  places  he  may  regard  as  his  head  quarters  for 
the  time,  ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible  adhered  to.  The 
"Gardeners*  Year  Book"  contains  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant gardens  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  names  of  the  rail- 
way stations  from  which  they  can  be  the  most  conveniently 
reached ;  and  I  should  recommend  all  intending  to  visit  g^- 
dens  to  possess  themselves  of  a  copy  previous  to  starting. 
By  it  they  will  flnd  that  by  making  an  important  town — say 
Leeds  or  Liverpool,  their  head  quarters  for  a  night  or  two, 
some  important  gardens  may  be  seen,  and  there  are,  doubt- 
less, many  places  well  worth  seeing  which  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  list  above  alluded  to.  The  tourist  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  guided  by  the  information  he  obtains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or,  perhaps,  some  experienced  person  will  point 
out  what  places  of  importance  may  be  conveniently  reached 
from  certain  points,  which  for  distinction  we  may  call  bases. 

Although  my  knowledge  is  far  from  being  peifect,  the 
names  of  a  few  places  within  easy  access  of  Liverpool  by  raU, 
may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  the  general  reader.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  observe,  that  as  it  is  now  some  years  since 
I  visited  some  of  the  places  mentioned,  it  is  possible  that 
greater  restrictions  may  be  made  as  regards  visiting  some  of 
these  places. 

Assuming,  then,  that  a  tourist  anxious  to  see  all  that  he 
can  in  the  gardening  way,  should  arrive  at  Liverpool  late  in 
the  evening,  his  flrst,  and,  probably,  only  duty  for  that  night 
is  to  secure  comfortable  lodgings.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  inform  him  how  to  act  in  that  matter,  further 
than  saying  that  the  inferior  class  of  inns  in  Liverpool  are 
by  no  means  either  the  cheapest  or  most  comfortable. 

Qaarters  having  been  obtained — say  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  let  the  traveller  make  arrangements  for  starting 
early ;  and  presuming  him  to  be  determined  to  see  all  he  can 
in  a  limited  time,  he  might  rise  as  early  as  5  A.1K.,  and  if  a 
stranger  he  might  take  a  stroll  in  the  town  till  6  o'clock, 
when  he  might  make  his  way  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  which 
is  at  the  north  side  of  the  town.  This  garden  when  I  visited 
it  last  year  was  second  to  none  I  met  with  in  a  wide  cbrcle 
round,  for  the  good  keeping  and  variety  of  its  floral  display. 
I  may  state  that  the  character  of  the  garden  was  such,  that 
scope  was  given  for  plants  not  usually  met  with  being  em- 
ployed for  bedding  purposes.  The  contents  of  the  glass 
houses  are,  however,  for  reasons  that  need  not  be  explained, 
not  accessible  to  the  public  until  a  later  hour ;  but  there  is 
enough  outside  to  interest  the  looker-on  for  a  couple  of 
hours. 

After  break&st  he  may  start  again  for  a  short  stroll 
towards  the  great  centre  of  attraction— the  Exchange,  near 
which  is  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market,  which  is  well  worth 
inspection ;  but  he  must  not  delay  long,  for  he  will  have 
to  visit  Chester,  and  the  princely  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster  near  that  ancient  dty. 

Crossing  the  water  to  Birkenhead  in  one  of  the  boats,  a 
feasant  railway  journey  of  twenty  miles  will  bring  him  to 
Chester.  I  would  not  advise  the  traveller  to  spend  any 
time  in  looking  over  the  antiquities  of  this  old  historical 
dty  at  present,  but  to  push  on  to  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of 
the  Marq^,  which  is  about  three  miles  off;  and  if  he  walk 
and  take  the  shortest  route  he  will  pass  through  some 
pleasant  meadows  by  the  side  of  the  apparently  deep  and 
noble  river  Dee.  At  Eaton  Hall  he  will  see  one  of  the 
happiest  examples  of  an  embroidered  flower  garden  inter- 
mingled with  beds  for  bedding  plants,  the  whole  being  on  a 
scale  befltting  the  richly  decorated  character  of  the  mansion, 
which  exhibits  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied  embellish- 
ments of  which  gothic  architecture  is  susceptible.  The 
kitchen  garden  and  forcing-houses  are  also  in  character 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  place,  while  the  surrounding 
shrubberies  offiar  examples  of  Conifers,  and  other  remarkable 
objects.  I  will  now  leave  the  visitor  to  make  his  way  back 
to  Chester,  and  if  young  and  active  most  likely  he  will  be 
inclined  to  take  a  circuit  round  the  city  walls,  which  are  in 
excellent  condition.  The  Bows,  as  they  are  called,  or  what 
a  stranger  would  term  the  principal  or  High  Street,  must 
also  be  inspected,  and  the  quaint  features  of  a  bygone  age 
will  be  observed. 

Supposing  him  to  return  to  Liverpool  the  same  night, 
there  is  plenty  to  see  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  for 
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another  day  or  two.  In  the  fizat  plaoe,  I  would  adviie  him 
to  Tiait  the  eztenaive  Oraperiea  of  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Ganton, 
which  ia  eome  four  or  five  milea  from  LiTerpool,  bat  I  beliaive 
now  united  to  it  bj  rail  There,  amongst  a  number  of 
other  houaea  devoted  almoat  ezdurively  to  the  cultiTation 
of  the  Vine,  are  two  span-roofed  stmotorea,  each  144  feet 
long  by  about  30  feet  wide.  These  had  been  but  reoently 
planted  when  I  saw  thern^  but  others  which  were  in  full 
bearing  showed  unmistakably  that  fruit  as  fine  as  Mr. 
Meredith  sends  to  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  could  be 
sent  to  evexy  show  in  the  kingdom,  the  quantity  being  so 
large,  and  the  quality  so  good.  To  the  aspirant  for  honours 
in  Grape-growing,  a  Tisit  to  3fr.  Meredith's  place  cannot 
possibly  be  otherwise  Hum  highly  interesting. 

Eastward  from  Liverpool  somo  ten  mfles,  more  or  less,  is 
Knowaley,  the  princely  seat  of  Lwd  Derby,  which  is  alao  a 
celebrated  place  for  fimt-growing ;  Peaches  in  partkmlar  do 
remarkably  well  there.  I  remember  some  jears  ago  being 
struck  with  the  healthy  appearance  the  trees  had  on  a  Peach 
wall  of  great  length,  and  15  or  16  feet  high,  there  being 
scaroely  a  square  foot  from  bottom  to  top  that  was  not 
oevered  with  healthy,  fine,  bearing  wood,  and  loaded  with 
fruit,  which  in  fine  seasons  I  should  venture  to  say  arrived 
at  a  degree  of  excellence  unknown  in  tiiose  grown  under 
glass,  in  dull,  adverse  seasons,  perhaps,  this  might  not  be 
the  case,  but  from  the  healthy,  fine,  beunng  condition  of  the 
whole  it  was  evident  that  in  general  idl  went  on  welL  There 
are,  besides,  many  other  gardens  of  note  near  Liverpool ;  but 
I  confine  my  observations  to  those  which  I  have  visited,  and 
in  the  absence  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  others  must 
ask  the  tourist  to  again  take  the  raH  northward,  and  near 
Wigan  is  Haigh  HaU,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Grawfcrd  and 
Baloacras,  a  place  possessing  many  fine  features,  the  abun- 
dance of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  fiivouring  forcing  of  all 
kinds.  Beyond  Haigh  HaU,  however,  the  oountiy  Incomes 
leas  inviting,  although  as  a  coal  country  it  has  not  the 
desolate  appearance  of  some  districts  in  South  Stair<»ddiire. 
Kear  Ormskirk  is  also  the  seat  of  Lord  Skelmersdale, 
T<atham  House,  a  noble  mansion  of  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  embowered  amongst  treea  and  scenery  which 
neither  railways  nor  manufactories  have  yet  invaded.  I 
diould,  however,  when  at  Knowaley,  and  consequently  on  the 
line  of  one  of  the  first  passenger  ndlways  made  in  England, 
have  conv^ed  the  visitor  to  Wocaley,  some  ten  miles  still 
xiear«:  Manchester,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  EUesmere.  The 
mansion  is  beautifblly  situated  on  an  eminenoe,  has  a  superb 
flower  garden  in  the  embroidered  style  on  its  sooth  side,  with 
terraces,  slopes,  and  other  fitting  appendages,  surrounded 
with  extensive  grounds  of  a  less  fonnal  ohazacter.  As  we 
are  approaching  Manchester,  which  might  with  as  great  a 
daim  as  Liverpool  become  the  centre  cf  a  dislzict  full  of 
gardening  attraction,  I  must  take  leave  of  the  tourist  at 
the  latter  place,  so  &r  as  personal  acquaintance  with  gar- 
dens of  importance  is  concerned,  and  refer  him  to  some 
other  guide.  I  am  told  that  Lord  Sefton's  garden  is  fine, 
and  that  there  are  several  others  in  the  suburbs  of  Liverpool, 
all  deserving  of  attention. 

Asmtmiug  the  traveller  to  prefer  a  midland  instead  of  a 
north-western  route,  if  he  were  to  make  Derby  his  head- 

Soarters,  he  might  from  this  place  very  conveniently  visit 
llvBston  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  and 
there  see  the  extensive  collection  of  Conifers  with  the  long 
avenue,  as  well  as  the  curved  and  formal  line  of  shrubs  and 
trees  cut  into  every  fimoifiil  shape.  It  would,  however,  be 
advisable  to  make  sure  that  Elvaston  was  open  to  visitors 
befbre  venturing  so  far,  as  in  years  gone  by  it  was  closed 
against  the  public.  It  has,  however,  lost  mudi  of  its  im- 
portance since  the  public  have  had  more  chances  of  visiting 
It;  and  the  Japanese  or  Chinese  taste,  which  it  exemplifies 
in  its  formal  and  often  quaintly-cut  shrubs  and  trees,  has 
not  taken  well  with  the  Engliid^  pubUo :  nevertheleas,  it  is 
well  worth  a  visit.  Borrowash,  ha&  a  dosen  miles  or  so  from 
Derby,  is  a  station  very  handy  to  it.  ^e  neighbourhood  is 
flat  and  uninteresting,  and  all  the  eminences  are  artificial ; 
even  the  water  is  artificially  formed.  On  the  opposite  side 
cf  Derby,  and  at  double  t^e  diatanoe  of  the  last-named 
plaoe,  is  Chatsworth,  which  is  reached  by  rail.  I  need  not 
descant  on  this  fine  place  further  than  to  say  that  it  will 
well  reward  the  visitor.  There  are  also,  I  am  told,  some 
other  fine  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Conducting  the  tomist  back  again  to  Derby,  I  must  ask 
him  to  extend  his  joomey  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Bail> 
way  to  Alton  Towers,  a  station  of  that  name  being  doaa 
to  that  celebrated  place.  Here  he  will  see  levels  and  for- 
mality disregarded,  and  rugged  mountain  soeneiy  blended 
with  the  sofUmng  touch  of  dressed  ground*  and  the  whola 
on  a  magnificent  scale.  From  Alton  Towers  he  mioht  pro- 
ceed to  another  osntre  of  inspection  frirthar  westward,  whore 
he  could  reach  Trentham,  which  is  on  a  loop  of  the  sama 
line  of  railway.  He  migh^  alter  tha^  make  his  way  to  Man- 
chester if  he  liked,  and  the  placee  of  importance  within  eai^ 
reach  of  that  city  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here. 

As  I  have  already  extended  tdbis  article  to  such  a  length, 
I  must  leave  the  other  places  of  note  that  are  within  etiag 
distances  of  each  other  until  a  more  fitting  opportunity, 
advising,  at  the'  same  time,  the  intending  tourist  to  mske 
himself  still  frirther  acquainted  with  the  placea  he  purposes  . 
to  visit  ere  he  starts  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  if  tiie  plaoe 
be  open  to  visitors.  Oenerally  speaking;  gardeners  from  a 
distance  are  admitted  when  the  general  pubUc  would  be  re- 
ftised,  but  it  is  better  in  all  cases  to  insure  this  before  an 
unplfiMBsant  disi^;>pointment  occurs;  lor,  although  it  may 
seem  harsh  to  turn  a  visitor  awsy  firom  the  gates,  the  priyaqy 
of  the  owner  ought  to  be  the  first  ol^ect  of  oonsideratioii. 
The  extreme  libenli^  of  some  noble  proprietors  of  manaiom 
and  gardens  in  throwing  them  open  to  tne  public  on  certain 
occasions  ought  to  entitfo  them  to  more  uncQstnrbed  privacy 
at  other  times ;  while  those  opposed  to  the  admission  of  large 
bodies  of  visitors  into  their  grounds,  have,  nevertheless,  no 
doubt  good  reasons  for  being  so.  A  note  beforehand  fr<nn  a 
gardener  of  standing  will  often  pave  the  way  to  an  ea^y 
adnuseion,  and  very  often  bring  about  an  agreeable  iotr^ 
dnction.— -J.  Bobson. 


OECHAED-HOUSES. 


Havino  been  much  interested  by  reading  the  disonssion 
on  this  sul^eot  in  your  Journal,  I  detemuned  to  see  the 
orchard-houses  of  Mr.  Bivers  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and  must 
ssy  they  exoeeded  my  expectations,  and  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced their  useftilness  is  an  establi^ed  fact.  Having  read 
so  much  about  the  diffieulty  of  growing  Apricots  in  houasiw 
imagine  my  surpriae  at  seeing,  at  Mr.  Bivers's,  scores  of  laiga 
trees  literally  oovered  with  Apricots--and  such  Aprioota! 
bright  golden  ihdt^  no  Orangea  could  be  more  beauttfol,  and 
as  to  the  tastei,  my  month  waters  at  the  recollection,  I  had 
no  idea  tfa^  could  be  ao  impoved.  Some  of  the  Peach  treta 
at  Chilwell  are  most  beantiftil,  perfect  conea,  7  or  8  Ibet  in 
height,  with  leaves  longer  than  my  hand. 

One  thing  atrack  me  much  at  both  nlaces— there  mm 
plenty  of  firuit,  luxuriant  foUage,  and  hardly  a  trace  of  red 
spider  to  be  seen,  the  trees  b^gof  large  aise,  many  of  tham 
seven  to  ten  years  in  pots.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  |P^eat  differenoe  in  tftieir  management  at  the  two  piaoea  i 
Mr.  Pearson  has  built  very  handwrnie  houses,  those  of  Mk 
Bivers  are  of  a  chei^^er  description,  but  the  trees  are  all 
that  eould  be  wished.  It  appears  to  me  that  care  in  watett- 
ing,  and  liberal  feeding,  are  the  great  aeoreta  of  suocesia 
The  under  side  of  the  foliage  was  syringed  twice  a-day,  the 
soil,  when  requiring  water,  being  well  soaked  to  the  bottoin 
ot  the  pots.  Each  pot  was  covered  a  couple  ci  inches  with  a 
mixture  of  horse-dropjangs  and  malt  duat,  this  Mr.  Pearson 
called  Mr.  Bivers's  mixture,  and  he  said  it  was  superior  to 
the  manure  water  he  recommends  in  has  own  book,  and  fisoni 
what  I  saw  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  value ;  it  never  stops  the 
water,  the  dark  foUage  of  the  trees  shows  how  it  is  enjoyed 
by  Peaches,  and  wherever  it  has  been  applied  to  Vines  strong 
white  roots  have  run  through  it  in  all  curections. 

Last^  not  least,  much  was  said  about  stopping  the  shoots. 
Up  to  the  end  of  July  every  shoot,  particularly  on  the  upner 
part  of  the  trees,  was  stepped,  so  that  the  trees  sre  fiuf  of 
short  stiff  branchea.  Th»  I  feel  sure  is  the  main  point  in 
Apricot  culture,  as  the  crop  appeared  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  sturdy  nature  of  the  shoots ;  long  thin  branches  either 
drop  their  fruit  or  it  ib  small  and  poor. 

Those  who  visit  these  establishments  will  see  by  the  laiqge 
number  of  trees  cultivated  for  sale  that  the  orahaxd-hoose 
IB  not  looked  upon  as  a  mere  fsshion  of  the  day,  my  ona 
improopion  is  that  it  ia  only  in  its  infiuioy.  The  ffroatzeaseB 
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t^  ^jptom  hsB  not  made  more  putgstm  fa  the  want  of  men 
!«fco  Tmdentand  it»  at  least  so  it  appean  to  me.  Men  of 
fiMla  edaoation  veqmte  to  see  a  thii^  done  to  be  able  to  do 
it  afterwards^  and  without  practioe  and  en>erienee  make 
pom  gardencn  and  fittmers,  and  even  the  beet-read  man 
lAo  IB  qnite  up  ia  theory^  generally  pays  at  first  for  his 
vast  of  praotioe. 

Jknotiier  thing  Btradk  me  rery  mneli  dorine  my  pleasant 
lasit  to  ^eae  plaoes,  and  that  was,  ibat  the  finitfulneBS  of 
tktd  trees  appeued  to  be  greatly  increased  by  age.  From 
-wliat  I  saw  I  should  not  expect  much  from  yonnfc  trees,  nor 
ahonld  I  fear  them  dying  or  being  w<nn  oat  by  age,  the 
oldest  trees  were  in  eyery  respect  the  best. — A.  B. 


CIJGU3IOEE  DISEASE. 

A  GOBBBSFONraMT  ssods  the  following  as  a  remedy ;  and 
we  append  Mr.  Fish's  remarks,  whi<di  inll  prove  interesting 
to  our  readers: — *'A  red-hot  brick  placed  in  a  Cucumber- 
firame,  and  sprinkled  over  with  sulphur  and  water,  produces 
a  vapour  which  destroys  the  disease.  This  remedy  has  often 
been  tried  by  an  experienced  gardener  with  the  greatest 
success." 

pTour  remedy — a  red-hot  brick  sprinkled  over  with  sul- 
pur  and  wate]>— whatever  effect  it  had  on  the  disease,  would, 
we  think,  be  &tal  to  evezy  leaf  that  came  under  its  influ- 
ence. In  a  Uirge  lofty  house,  and  where  the  fiimes  and 
vapour  would  "be  pretty  well  ^persed  before  reaching  the 
foLage,  the  dang^  might  be  lessened ;  but  it  is  a  cure  we 
would  not  like  to  try  unless  where  cure  or  kill  was  a  matter 
of  but  little  moment.  A  sulphurous  atmosphere  has  little 
effect  in  curing  the  diseases  of  the  Cucumber  with  which 
we  are  acquainted*  and  we  are  left  in  doubt  what  your 
disease  is. 

If  mildew  were  the  evil  the  sulphurous  vapour  would  do 
some  good ;  but  then  that  would  be  best  applied  by  painting 
the  walls  exposed  to  the  sun  with  sulphur,  or  sulphur  and 
soft  soap,  or  in  heating  a  metal  vessel  to  160^,  and  then 
painting  the  outside  with  sulphur ;  or,  better  still,  paiuting 
tliA  oatnde  first,  placing  sulphur  in  the  shi^  of  thick  paste 
in  the  vessel,  and  then  adding  water  of  the  temperature 
Btated  above.  Every  bit  of  sulphur  that  touches  a  red-hot 
Wok  carries  destruction  to*,  everything  having  vegetable 
lift  that  the  vapour  reaches.  It  would  be  less  dangerous 
IB  a  large  place,  because  the  vapour  would  be  more  dis- 
pened  and  cooled  before  reaching  the  foliage.  We  say 
decidedly  that  our  practice  in  this  respect  is  thoroughly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  experienced  gardener.  We,  too,  have 
bvmed  sulphur  in  pits  and  houses,  but  it  was  after  the 
leaves  were  all  &llen  from  dedduoue  plants,  as  the  Vine, 
and  the  wood  was  too  firm  and  hard  to  be  injured.  We 
would  never  think  for  a  moment  of  exposing  an  evergreen 
or  a  growing  plant  to  such  an  influence.  We  know  m^iads 
at  eases  of  ruin  thus  jwoduoed.  Some  years  ago  one  of  the 
beat  old  practical  ga^eners  of  the  day  deetn^ed  numbers 
of  plants  ia  a  conservatory  by  giving  them  sulphur  vapour 
too  hot.  He  tried  tobacco  on  insects;  and  as  it  did  not  act 
qnieldy  enough  in  destroying  the  uaoMrons  shoals  of  suc- 
ceMhre  broods  on  some  Cinerarias,  he  pat  a  bit  of  sulphur 
along  with  the  tobacco,  and  as  long  aa  he  lived  he  used 
every  now  and  then  to  blame  his  carelessness  and  want  of 
consideration,  and  all  the  more  because  many  years  before 
he  knew  all  about  what  burning  sulphur  f^oiUd  do.  We 
have  hesitated  even  to  recommand  midng  sulphur  with 
quicklime  and  water  in  a  dose  atmosphere  for  this  purpose, 
tor  fear  that  the  sulphur  would  be  too  much  heated,  and 
because  the  Hma  from  limestone  will  give  out  so  much 
more  heat  than  the  lime  formed  by  bumine  chalk.  For 
mildew  the  sulphur  may  be  spread,  or  rather  austed  fine,  on 
the  foliage,  and  the  labour  may  be  lessened  by  removing  all 
the  folif^e  most  affected.  When  leaves  are  pretty  well 
dusted  over  witili  mildew  it  is  waste  labour  to  attempt  to 
restore  them.  It  should  be  treated  as  soon  ae  the  first 
trace  appears;  but,  as  stated  above,  fbr  the  diseases  of 
gummy  excretion,  or  brown  spot  on  the  leaf,  we  have  found 
no  remedy  in  sulphur.  For  these,  as  stated  in  "Doings  of 
the  Last  Week,"  the  only  remedies  hitherto  found  are  fresh 
air,  not  too  hi^  a  tempeiatare,  fresh  aoil,  and  repeated 
piflff^«g  with  young  healthy  plants.     Some  of  the  ODfie 


most  sucoessfbl  growers  of  the  day,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  past  at  least,  know  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
know  as  little  how  to  conquer  it.  Whenever  it  appean 
fresh  planting  is  the  great  remedy.] 


FIG  TREE  THEOWING  ITS  FEUIT. 

**±  uldy"  has  a  Fig  tree  which  has  been  planted  in  her 
garden  for  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  for  the  last 
&w  years  all  the  young  Figs  have  iaUen  off,  with,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  exceptions.  Imagining  that  this  might  be  caused 
by  a  draught  of  odd  wind,  to  which  it  was  exposed,  her 
g^ardener,  last  year,  trained  it,  without  removing  it,  under  a 
prqiecting  roof,  and  upon  a  wall. in  an  unexceptionable  situa- 
tion, where  it  was  eq;>osed  to  the  soutix  and  to  the  west. 
As  it  had  been  necessazily  much  cut-in,  nothing  was  ei^pected 
of  it  last  season.  This  year  it  produced  a  very  fair  pro- 
portion of  Figs,  but  many  have  already  fallen  off,  some 
having  nearly  attained  their  full  size ;  and  all  the  rest  wfll 
no  doubt  fall  off  also,  as  they  are  turning  yellow.  The  lady 
regrets  that  she  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  Fig.  Its 
fruit  is  large  and  brown,  and  it  was  considered  a  fizvb-xate 
kind. 

[The  Brown  Turkey,  or  Lee's  Perpetual,  Ib  one  of  the  best 
of  Figs  for  bearing  f^ely.  We  question,  howeter,  if  this 
be  the  kind  you  have,  as  the  fruit  is  not  so  very  large. 
Your  description  would,  perhaps,  apply  better  to  the  Bruns- 
wick, a  good  Fig,  but  not  such  a  free  bearer  as  the  Brown 
Turkey.  We  are  left  in  a  little  doubt  aa  to  the  cause  of  the 
fruit  fiilling  off,  because  you  do  not  say  whether  the  wood  of 
the  tree  is  extra  luxuriant,  or  rather  somewhat  stunted.  In 
the  former  case  extra  luxuriance  will  sometimes  cause  the 
fruit  to  fall;  and  the  best  temporary  palliative  for  this  ia 
ringing  the  shoots  below  the  fruit,  slipping  out  about  the 
twdfth-of-an-inch  ring  all  round  the  shoot,  whidi  will  soon 
fill  up.  The  object  is  to  lessen  extra  luxuriance,  and  keep 
the  elaborated  sap  more  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fruit.  The 
most  effectual  remedy  is  to  lift,  replant,  or  root-prune  in 
autumn,  drain,  keep  dryish  in  winter,  and  give  plenty  of 
water  after  the  fruit  appears.  If  your  tree  is  not  extra 
luxuriant,  the  drt^ping  of  the  fimit  for  successive  years  leads 
us  to  the  opposite  conclusion — that  the  fruit  drops  for  want 
of  sufficient  moisture  at  the  roots. 

Figs  grown  in  pots,  if  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots 
when  the  fruit  is  swdling,  are  almost  sure  to  drop  more  or 
less,  and  after  each  such  case  of  dryness.  We  have  known 
Fig  trees,  moderatdy  luxuriant,  out  of  doors,  drop  their  fruit 
from  over^lryness  at  the  roots.  When  the  fruit  is  swdling 
they  will  drink  almost  like  an  aquatic,  but  the  moisture 
must  not  be  stagnant. 

Were  we  to  pknt  Fig  trees  out  of  doors,  we  would  secure 
good  drainage ;  a  bottom  for  the  border,  through  which  the 
roots  would  not  penetrate,  or  be  tempted  to  go— some  6  or 
8  inches  of  open  rubble  all  over,  then  a  depth  of  from  12  to 
15  inches  of  strouff  loamy  soil,  and  a  width  of  border  of  from 
3  to  4  feet,  beyond  which  the  roots  should  not  be  able  to  go. 
Here  the  wood  would  grow  robust  and  be  wdl  ripened,  tSad 
water  oould  be  given  in  summer  without  any  danger  of 
stagnant  moisture.  Some  years  ago  we  described  a  large 
Fig  tree,  most  of  it  possessing  short  stunted  shoots  bristling 
with  fruit  as  doedy  as  they  could  be,  the  nodes  being  so 
dose  to  eaeh  other.  One  part  of  the  tree  produced  luxuriant 
wood  but  little  fruit,  and  on  a  dose  examination  we  found 
the  large  limbs  of  the  productive  part  had  the  bark  all 
gnawed  near  their  base  with  mice.  In  fresh  planting  we 
would  wish  to  attain  the  same  beneficial  result  without 
having  to  resort  to  ringing,  root-pruning,  or  the  nibbling 
of  the  mice. 

Without  some  sudi  precautions  as  to  the  state  of  the 
roots  and  moisture,  the  Fig  tree  will  often  be  an  uncertain 
bearer  out  of  doors.  We  have  two  trees  that  generally  bear 
welL  This  season  the  fruit  is  dropping  a  little,  owing  to 
dryness  at  the  roots  and  to  a  luxuriance  produced  by  the 
roots  going  deeper  than  they  ought  to  do.  We  cannot  do 
any  thnig  to  them  without  much  labour ;  and  as  we  have 
plenty  of  others  we  do  not  set  great  value  on  them,  and 
generally  get  as  much  fruit  as  we  want.  We  neutralise  the 
luxuzianoe  by  keeping  the  shoots  well  sunned  in  summer, 
and  not  too  many  of  them.    In  a  neighbouring  place  a  gen- 
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tleman  was  celebrated  for  Figs  growing  against  the  sunny 
side  of  his  stables.  He  allowed  no  one  to  touch  them  bat 
himself,  and  they  soaroely  ever  saw  knife,  or  shred,  or  nail, 
the  branches  hanging  somewhat  from  the  wall;  bat  the 
roots  had  little  to  grow  in,  and  the  wood,  therefore,  was 
short,  and  plamp,  and  stabby,  and  the  plants  did  moderately 
well.— B.  P.] 


TURF  SOIL. 
Trxbe  are  few  reqoisites  for  a  garden  so  tronblesome  to 
proeare  as  torf  soil,  unless  a  man  has  an  estate  of  his  own, 
and  even  where  there  is  plenty  of  grass  land  the  gardener 
is  not  always  permitted  to  cut  turf.  I  know  that  the  want  of 
this  supposed  essential  material  is  severely  felt  by  many 
persons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  can  pro- 
cure soil  of  various  qualities,  light  sandy  taxi,  turf  from  a 
loamy  pasture,  and  turf  from  a  rich  strong  day,  who  has 
ready  to  his  hand  a  good  heap  of  peat,  another  of  decayed 
leaves,  and  a  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  a  man  who  with  difficulty  prepares  a  compost,  or 
Srooures  a  soil  for  his  trees.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  pro- 
uce  the  impression  that  it  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance 
to  have  good  soils  ready  at  hand,  but  where  the  thing  we 
want  cannot  be  had,  a  good  substitute  is  a  desideratum. 

Having  heard  of  Mr.  C^arsides's  man,  at  Worksop,  being 
▼eiy  successful  as  a  grower  and  exhibitor  of  fruit,  I  went  to 
see  his  practice.  Pines,  Grapes,  and  plants,  were  all  well 
(HK>wn,  indeed  it  is  not  often  they  are  seen  in  better  condi- 
tion, and  yet  not  a  particle  of  turf  soil  is  used  in  the  garden. 
The  gardener  told  me  turf  was  very  difficult  to^ocure,  and 
he  asked  himself  whether  it  was  necessary.  "  What  are  the 
advantages  of  turf?  It  is  fresh  soil  to  the  plants  I  want  to 
grow:  so  is  any  soil  which  has  not  grown  those  plants 
before.  It  is  full  of  grass  roots,  and  less  compact  than  ordi- 
naiy  soil:  this  mechanical  condition  ought  to  be  easily 
imitated.  It  is  frill  of  vegetable  matter — ^that  can  be  easily 
supplied." 

The  result  of  this  was,  he  had  a  quantity  of  fresh  stable 
litter,  just  as  it  left  the  horses,  chopped  up  and  mixed  with 
garden  soil,  and  in  this  every  plant  and  tree,  except  such  as 
require  peat  soil,  was  growing  luxuriantly.— J.  B.  Psabson, 
CMkoeU. 


TODMOBDEN  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

Mestikq,  August  1st,  1864. — ^£.  Binns,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  S.  King,  of  Lanehouse,  Luddenden-Foot,  was  elected  an 
associate  member.  Mr.  J.  Law  exhibited  fronds  of  beautifrd 
vsrieties  of  the  Lady  Fern,  gathered  during  the  past  month  in 
Langfield.  One  of  them  is  regarded  as  quite  a  new  form,  and 
is  proposed  to  be  named  Athyrium  filix-fcamina  brevipinnu- 
lum,  sll  the  pinnules,  except  the  basal,  being  rounded  and 
shortened  very  remarkably.  Another  filic^  novelty  was 
reported  in  the  hands  of  the  members — ^Athyrium  filix-foemina 
ourtum,  from  Windermere. 

Lettm  were  read  from  the  ¥orth  Devon  excursion  party, 
with  accounts  of  their  progress,  and  a  long  list  of  rare  plants 
already  found.  A  long  and  highly  interesting  communica- 
tion was  also  read  from  Mr.  W.  Hobson,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
associate  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Hobson  gives  in  a  journal 
form,  an  account  of  a  botanical  tour  made  by  him  through 
some  portions  of  Pennsylvania  during  June  and  July  last. 
His  success  was  veiy  considerable,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  list  of  plants  given  below.  Mr.  Hobson,  describes 
the  heat  as  having  been  quite  unusual,  the  thermometer 
having  indicated  100^  in  the  shade  for  three  consecutive 
days.  Among  the  plants  collected  by  Mr.  Hobson,  were 
the  rare  Polypodium  incanum,  the  rare,  highly-curious,  and 
very  minute  Schizea  pusilla  (in  considerable  quantity), 
Ptcnris  (Platyloma)  atropurpurea,  so  much  prixed  of  Fem- 
lovers,  and  so  seldom  found  in  collections  (many  scores  of 
plants),  the  lively  Cheilanthes  (NothochlsBua)  vestita  (in 
quantity),  Botrydiium  limparioides  (frmiarioides),  B.  obli- 
quum,  and  B.  virginicum,  Asplenium  ang^stifolium,  Lyco- 
podium  inundatum  (var.  Bigelovii),  Lycopodium  rupestre, 
L.  complanatum,  &c. ;  among  Phnnogams,  Anemone  thaJBc- 
troides  (in  quantity)  Arum  triphyllum,  Chimaphilamaculata, 
C.  corymbosa,  Drosera  filiformis,  Hypoxis  ereota,  Sarracenia 
purpurea^  Orchis  spectabilie,  several  species  of  Oypripedium, 


SIX  n>ecies  of  Viola,  ineluding  V.  lanoeolata,  and  V.  sagittata, 
Good^era  pubesoens.  Ac.  It  is  expected  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  Mr.  Hobson  wiU  attoM^  to  rep^  his 
exp|menoes  in  person. 

.  ^^^^o^'wySecwtary  announced  the  recent  discoveiy 
m  North  Wales  by  Mr.  Bruce  Findley  (Botanic  Gardens, 
Manchester),  of  an  immense  number  of  plants  of  Asplenrom 
trichomanee  ramosum,  many  of  them  very  doeely  approach- 
mf  A.  t.  cnstatum,  and  several  rare  varieties  of  Bledmnm 
yicant.  Mr.  Find%  may  be  congranhited  on  his  good  for- 
a  ?\  ^^^^  ^^  Norib.  American  fossils,  the  gift  to  the 
Soaety  of  Mr.  F.  Hartl^,  Alton,  Illinois,  was  announced  as 
on  its  way,  by  favour  of  Mr.  Hobson. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MELON. 
(C<mtmued/r<m  pag9  110.) 
A  PIT  without  means  of  lining,  or  applying  heat  after 
piantmg,  is  represented  in  fig.  4.    In  this  case  the  pit  is 
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filled  quite  up  to  the  rafters  with  prepared  fermenting  ma- 
terials beaten  well  down,  and  trodden  firmly,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  material  of  which  the  bed  is  composed  falling  too 
low,  and  causing  the  plants  to  be  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  light.  Such  pits  are  very  uaeSol  in  winter  and 
■prinff  for  £^dive.  Lettuce,  early  Potatoes,  &c,  and  a  crop 
of  Melons  may  be  had  after  these,  by  planting  strong  plants 
in  May,  or  at  the  latest  by  the  beginning  of  June.  The 
fermenting  materials  give  the  plants  a  start,  and  sun  heat 
careftilly  husbanded  must  be  made  to  do  the  rest  of  the 
work.  The  bed  is  soiled,  and  otherwise  treated  as  described 
for>ii^.  3. 

The  fig^ure  shows  the  state  of  the  pit  about  a  month  after 
planting ;  a  iibthe  bed  of  fermenting  materialB ;  6,  soil  over 
it;  c,  c^n  space  for  the  plants  to  grow  in ;  d,  the  ground 
level ;  and  e,  the  spout  to  carrv  off  the  rain  water,  which 
may  be  collected  in  an  old  barrel  sunk  in  the  ground. 

The  fiued-pit  represented  in  yEg.  5,  is  chiefly  employed  for 
growing  late  Melons,  and  when  not  in  use  for  that  purpose 
is  utilised  in  a  variety  of  ways.  There  is  a  space  for  a 
hotbed  (a)  to  be  fonned  of  dung,  leaves,  or  other  fermentiiig 


Fig.  5. 

materials ;  (,  shows  the  soil  above  it.    There  are  sometinies 
moveable  trellises  for  training  the  plants  on^  as  at  e.j  ^d»  d. 
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axe  flaee»  the  hot  air  passing  along  one  end  and  the  front 
fffst,  and  then  along  the  baok.  Melons  to  afford  a  late  crop 
may  be  planted  as  Ute  as  the  beginning  of  July,  and  if  they 
set  their  fruit  in  August  they  may  be  ripened  by  fire  heat, 
no  more  of  that  being  employed  than  is  necessary.  In  this 
way  Melons  of  moderate  flavour  are  obtained  in  October, 
and  np  to  Christmas,  but  not  equal  to  those  ripened  in 
tfummer,  when  there  is  a  longer  continuance  and  greater  in- 
tensity of  light  and  sun  heat. 

Fig,  6  is  what  may  be  termed  an  open  pit,  being  nothing 
more  than  earth  dug  out  a  yard  deep,  and  a  single  brick 
wall,  a  0,  run  round  the  outside ;  b  consists  of  wood  faggots 


Fig.  6. 

piled  up  to  a  height  of  3  feet,  and  round  them  hot  dung, 
leaves,  or  other  fermenting  materials  are  placed  at  c  e, 
pressed  firmly,  and  carried  up  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  so  that 
the  dung  may  be  2  feet  higher  than  the  wood  faggots,  and 
partly  at  the  sides,  and  partly  above  them,  as  in  the  figure, 
only  the  bed  there  shown  a  foot  too  low,  in  order  to  repi*esent 
the  appearance  when  the  frame  is  put  on.  d  is  an  ordinary 
garden  firame  placed  upon  the  bed  thus  made. 

By  this  system  the  violent  heating  at  first  of  a  dung-bed 
is  obviated,  and  a  saving  of  matenal  effected;  by  filling 
the  open  spaces,  e  e  (first  the  front,  and  in  ten  days  or  so 
afterwards  the  back  of  the  frame),  with  grass  mowings, 
weeds,  or  old  rubbish  of  any  kind,  additional  heat  is  obtained, 
and  it  readily  passes  among  the  faggots  6.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  a  renewal  of  heat,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
turn  over  e  and  e,  moistening  them  if  dry,  and  adding  a  little 
fresh  material  if  at  hand.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  the  opposite 
lining  may  be  served  in  a  like  manner.  The  utility  of  a  pit 
of  this  kind  will  be  apparent,  for  it  not  only  presents  a  pl^e 
for  rubbish,  but  is  a  means  of  turning  its  decomposition  to 
advantage,  whilst  its  value  as  a  manure  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  process. — G.  Abbbt. 

{To  he  eonHnued,) 


COOLING  WATEE  m  HOT  WEATHEE, 
It  may  seem  needless  to  ask  for  scientific  means  for 
making  and  keeping  water  cool,  just  when  the  late  fall  of 
rain  will  probably  bring  a  cooler  atmosphere  naturally. 
Nevertheless,  I  apply  to  you  to  know  whether  there  is  not 
some  comparatively  easy  way  of  causing  a  bottle  of  water 
to  become  almost  iced  by  evaporation.  If  so,  why  can  I  not 
succeed  ?  I  have  tried  the  red  porous  earthenware  jugs, 
but  they  give  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  water;  then  a 
machine  something  like  a  hat,  but  the  butter  seemed  nearly 
as  liquid  when  taken  out  as  when  put  in.  Lately,  I  tried 
hanging  a  glass  bottle  in  the  sun  in  a  thorough  diaught 
with  a  wet  worsted  stocking  drawn  over  it,  and  even  during 
the  late  hot  weather  we  have  had  plenty  of  wind  near  the 
river  where  I  live,  but  the  water  was  little  if  at  all  cooler  in 
consequence. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  a  fortune  might  be  made 
by  some  person  ingenious  enough  to  make  a  simple,  in- 
en)ensive,  and  not  bulky  machine  for  storing  ice.  Ordinary 
refrigerators  cost  £4^,  and  take  up  far  too  much  room  for 
small  houses. 

Wenham  ice  may  be  cheap  enough  in  London,  but  in  my 
neighbourhood  it  can  only  be  had  at  a  cost  of  3d.  or  4d. 
daily,  and  then  only  for  one  meal,  as  there  are  no  means  of 


keeping  it  between  meals,  besides  the  troublesome'  necessity 
of  ordering  it  beforehand.  And  yet  what  a  comfort  it  would 
be  to  inva^ds,  and,  indeed,  to  everybody  to  have  cold  things 
to  eat  and  drink  in  summer! 

We  have  a  sort  of  out-house  room  which  has  been  con- 
demned as  too  damp  for  any  one  to  sleep  in,  and  the  floor  is 
taken  up.  Could  no(  this  be  turned  into  an  ice  or  snow- 
house  by  draining  away  the  meltings  ?  It  is  rather  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  has  two  cross  windows,  east  and 
north,  and  a  chimney,  so  it  ought  not  to  be  damp.  Can  you 
help  me  either  for  the  future  or  for  the  present  ? — ^H.  H.  Y. 

[We  heartily  wish  some  of  our  scientific  readers  would 
try  and  help  our  correspondent  and  oblige  us  at  the  same 
time.  Personally  we  know  little  more  of  the  matter  than 
was  stated  in  a  late  republished  artide  on  ice-houses,  &c. 
A  thick  deal  box  with  a  secure  lid  would  keep  ice  a  consider- 
able time,  and  these  any  carpenter  might  make  to  order. 
Our  whole  experience  as  to  cooling  wator  inside  of  bottles, 
glassware  and  earthenware,  is  opposed  to  the  results  yon 
have  found.  We  one  time  had  a  sort  of  passion  for  cool 
water  in  summer.  We  had  the  water  from  a  running  brook, 
put  it  into  common  wine-bottles,  pulled  a  woollen  stocking 
over  them,  and  suspended  them  full  in  the  sun,  with  a  large 
pail  fixed  above  them  from  which  two  pieces  of  wool  iSt 
depended  over  each  stocking,  just  preventing  the  stocking 
getting  diy.  Had  we  not  stopped  this  pleasant  practice  of 
quaffing  large  quantities  of  this  cooled  water,  we  should  not 
have  been  fdive  to  write  these  notes.  We  got  in  a  bad  way, 
and  a  friendly  doctor  told  us  that  these  cooling  draughts 
taken  too  frequently  g^ve  a  terrible  check  to  the  circulation 
of  some  persons,  and  we  believe  from  our  own  experience 
that  he  was  perfectly  right. 

We  know  no  reason  why  you  should  not  turn  your  spare 
outhouse  into  an  ice-house  or  snow-house,  but  we  do  not 
think  you  wiU  succeed  unless  you  do  away  with  the  windows, 
obtain  a  double  door,  and  either  have  a  double  wall  and 
roof,  or  cover  the  whole  outside  with  a  coating  of  a  foot  of 
straw  neatly  laid  on.  Then  with  drainage  we  believe  the  ice 
would  keep  as  well  in  an  outhouse  as  in  an  ice-well  or  ice- 
house. In  fiftct,  in  the  late  article,  an  ice-house  is  described 
as  wholly  above  g^und.  Your  outhouse  would  be  of  little 
use  if  the  sun  shone,  or  the  wind  played  on  a  common  roof, 
or  a  oonunon  wall,  and,  of  course,  the  windows  would  so<»i 
settle  all.] 

Belfast  Bo yalBotanic  Gardens. — ^At  a  very  numerously 
attended  meeting  of  the  Directors  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd 
inst.,  Mr.  William  Hooker  Ferguson  was  appointed  Curator, 
as  successor  to  his  late  lamented  father,  who  so  long  and 
worthily  filled  that  situation.  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit 
of  Mr.  William  Hooker  Ferguson,  and  speaks  strongly  for 
his  abilities  and  pleasing  disposition  that  the  Directors 
were  unanimous,  and  that  the  letters  of  recommendation 
and  certificates  read  from  Sir  William  Hooker,  Mr.  Smith 
(the  late  Curator  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew),  &c.,  were 
highly  satisfactory.  A  letter  was  read  from  one  of  the 
Directors,  who  had  been  waited  on  with  a  proposal  that  a 
deputation  from  the  local  nurserymen  and  gardeners  should 
attend  on  the  Directors  to  express  a  wish  that  Mr.  Fergu- 
son would  be  appointed.  This  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
good  feeling  entertained  towards  him;  and  with  every  good 
supporter  of  the  gardens  the  hope  is  strong  that  under  his 
management  and  with  increased  finances  they  will  go  on 
and  prosper. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Continue  to  plant  out  winter  and  spring  vegetables 
wherever  there  is  room.  Cabbages,  another  sowing  of  the 
different  kinds  may  be  made  for  spring  planting,  and  like 
wise  of  hardy  Cos  and  Cabbage  LeUuces,  selecting  a  similai 
spot  for  the  seed-beds  as  recommended  for  Caulifiowera 
Caulifiowers,  towards  the  end  of  the  week  the  principal  spring 
crop  of  Cauliflowers  and  Walcheren  Brocooli  shoula  be  sown. 
Sow  thinly  in  an  open  place  and  not  on  too  rich  a  soil,  or 
the  plants  will  become  gross  and  less  capable  of  standing 
the  winter.  Endive,  pl&nt  out :  where  uie  ground  is  wet 
this  crop  should  be  planted  on  raised  slopes  £Eimng  the  south. 
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to  prevent  damping  in  wet  weather.  This  really  valaable 
winter  vegetable  should  find  its  way  into  eveiy  s^arden  for 
cnlinary  use,  independent  of  its  value  as  a, salad  plant. 
Oniofu,  puU  them  up  directly  they  show  indicaliions  of  ripen- 
ing, and  expose  the  oulbs  to  the  sun  to  ripen  them.  Parsley, 
ihin  out  and  cut  down  a  portion  of  the  spring-sown,  that  a 
£reah  g^wth  may  he  made  before  the  winter.  A  portion  of 
the  thinnings  should  be  potted  in  twelve-inch  pots  for  re- 
moving to  feunes  in  the  winter.  SadisH,  sow  succession  crops 
of  the  white  and  red  Turnip  Badish.  Bhdllots,  ta^e  up,  and 
also  (Garlic  for  diying.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
droppings  is  ready,  proceed  to  make  a  bed  for  Mushrooms. 

FBUIT  QULBDKX, 

The  present  is  one  of  the  most  important  periods  of  the 
whole  year  as  to  giving  doe  attention  to  fruit  trees.  The 
autumn  will  soon  approach,  the  solar  light  become  much 
diminished,  and  the  soil  will  be  perhaps  saturated  by  the 
autumn  rains :  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  talk  of  the  benefits 
of  light  to  trained  fruit  trees.  All  tender  fruit  trees  whidi 
are  trained  will  now  be  benefited  by  stopping  the  growing 
shoots.  Any  amount  of  control  mi^  be  exercised  over  the 
roots  by  socli  means.  Of  what  use  is  the  excitement  of  so 
late  a  root-addon  as  we  frequently  see  encouraged  by  means 
of  enriched  soils  and  the  neglect  of  stopping  ?  In  looking 
over  Peaches  and  Nectarines  it  wiU  be  found  that  many  of 
the  shoots  which  were  deemed  necessaiy  and  nailed  in  for 
succeeding  crops  will  begin  to  overlap  each  other;  many  of 
tibiese  are  stopped  at  this  period.  Pears,  too,  whatever  super- 
fluous shoots  may  have  been  retained,  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
venting the  blossom  of  next  year  from  breaking,  should  now 
be  well  shortened  back  sufficiently  to  admit  the  sun's  rays 
with  freedom.  The  stumps  cut  back  (each  carrying  three 
or  four  efficient  leaves),  will  assist  in  producing  elaborated 
matter  both  to  feed  the  fruit  and  to  invigorate  the  embryo 
l>lo6SQm-buds,  now  actively  engaged  in  depositing  food  for  a 
healthy  development  in  the  ensnmg  spring. 

VLOiWm  GABOBN. 

Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  and  herbaceous  plants  must  be  made 
safe  from  the  effects  of  high  winds  by  securely  fastening 
them  to  their  supports.  The  like  attention  should  be  paid 
to  cUmbing  plants  against  walls  and  trellises,  standard 
fioses,  Ac.  There  is  an  Mpearance  of  negligence  when 
plants  are  seen  blown  about  by  the  wind,  which  should  by  all 
means  be  avoided.  Remove  daily  dead  leaves,  withered 
blooms,  and  litter,  and  frequently  sweep  and  mow  grass,  that 
a  clean  and  well-kept  appearance  may  be  preserved.  The 
general  pruning  of  evergreen  shrubs  should  now  take  place, 
redudne  straggling  growth  within  proper  bounds,  but  avoid 
giving  them  anything  of  a  formal  character ;  the  object  is  to 
assist  not  deform  nature,  and  the  general  characteristics  of 
each  plant  should  be  as  much  as  possible  preserved.  The 
case  is  different  in  pruning  shrubs  used  as  architectural  em- 
bellishments, which  will  require  trimming  into  the  precise 
figure  wanted.  At  this  season  many  florists  divide  and  repot 
their  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  that  both  young  and  old 
plants  may  be  established  before  winter.  Avoid  exciting 
oomx>08ts,  stimulants  are  only  applied  when  the  plants  are 
^wing.  Take  care  that  newly-planted  beds  of  Pinks  and 
Pansies  do  not  suffer  from  drought. 

aBSSNHOUSS  AND  CONBXBVATOBT. 

The  usual  quantity  for  a  season's  supply  of  the  soil  used 
In  potting,  should  be  laid  in  as  soon  as  possible,  and  before 
the  ground  is  sodden  with  the  autumn  rains,  for  even 
turfy  soil  should  not  be  carted  and  stacked  up  when  satu- 
rated with  water.  The  soil  should  be  neatly  put  up  in 
narrow  ridges  so  as  to  be  safe  from  wet»  and  it  should  be  ex- 
posed as  much  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the  air.  As  success 
m  plant-growing  very  much  depends  upon  having  suitable 
soil  for  potting,  no  trouble  or  expense  that  may  be  necessaxy 
to  procure  this  should  be  spared,  when  well-grown  specimens 
are  expected.  Loam  of  moderately  good  quality  may  be 
obtained  in  most  neighbourhoods;  but  good  peat  is  not 
obtained  in  many  localities.  This  is  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  for  the  growth  of  choice  hardwooded  plants,  and 
should  be  procured  at  the  proper  season,  so  as  to  have  it  in 
a  fit  state  for  use  when  wanted.  Stove  plants  flowering  in 
the  conservatory  will  require  attention  to  prevent  their 
being  injured  by  damp,  especially  Achimenes,  and  Clero- 
den£on8,  which  shoula  be  gone  over  every  day  in  cloudy 


weather,  carefully  picking  off  decayed  flowers,  &c.  Any  of 
the  twiners  on  IJie  roof  which  have  done  flowering  may  be 
thinned  out,  so  as  to  prevent  shading  the  house  too  mncih, 
for  after  this  season  permanent  shade  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.  In  mixed  greenhouses  look  well  after 
winter-flowering  plants  of  a  common  character,  such  as  Cine- 
rarias, Yerbenas,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Boses, 
&c.  Cinerarias  must  now  be  potted  off,  i|hether  from  seed 
or  from  suckers;  Chinese  Primroses  lilso,  giving  the  last 
shift  to  those  intended  to  bloom  in  November  and  December. 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums  to  bloom  well  should  be  rather  pot* 
bound. 

STOVE. 

Continue  to  top  up  the  late  growth  of  Orchids,  and  to 
keep  the  plants  at  the  worm  end  of  the  house.  Give  air 
liberally  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  on  veiy  flne 
mornings  syringe  occasionally  the  whole  of  the  stock.  A 
little  me  heat  must  be  kept  up,  if  only  to  insure  a  proper 
circulation  of  air. 

COIiD  PITS. 

Yoang  itook  intended  to  flower  next  season  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  midday  sun,  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood,  taking 
oare  not  to  do  this  so  rashly  as  to  injure  the  foliage.  This* 
howover,  will  only  be  proper  in  the  case  of  such  things  as 
have  already  made  plenty  of  young  wood,  but  it  is  advisable 
after  this  season  to  anticipate  the  approach  of  winter,  and  to 
use  every  possible  means  to  forwaxtl  the  srrowth  of  valuable 
hardwood^  plukts  in  order  that  it  may  be  somewhat  flrm 
and  able  to  resist  damp.  W.  Ksa.ni. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHXN  OABDBK. 

PoB  calender  references  of  what  should  be  done,  we  b6g 
our  readers  to  refer  to  Mr.  Keane's  judicious  advice  for  the 
last,  and  no  doubt  also  for  the  present  week.  We  have  little 
to  say,  because  we  have  done  nothing  but  help  to  keep  things 
going  on  as  they  were,  being  but  too  glad  if  they  were  not 
going  backward.  On  Tuesday  morning  and  during  the  day 
we  had  a  nice  refreshing  rain,  which  tiiough  it  did  not  db 
much  to  moisten  the  earth,  cleaned  the  foliage,  and  sweHad 
out  the  stems.  We  should  have  liked  more  rain,  as  it 
scarcely  told  upon  our  reservoirs,  but  we  were  thankful  for 
what  did  come.  The  whole  appearance  of  vegetation  was 
changed  as  if  by  magic.  The  birds  sang  with  tibeir  sweetest 
notes,  and  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  for  some  dosoi  or 
twenty  hours,  showed  by  their  comparative  absence  that 
they  dould  be  independent  of  our  frnit^  and  of  ourselves  like- 
wise. Swallows  that  a  few  hours  previously  were  soaring 
almost  out  of  sight,  actually  came  on  the  lawn  to  eiyoT  the 
damp  herbage,  and  straddled  across  it  in  seach  of  inseete, . 
much  as  a  water  wagtail  would  have  done.  We  felt  that 
we  could  have  beaten  a  hulking  fellow  lately,  for  ill-using 
some  wagtails,  one  of  our  beat  friends,  and  sJso  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  British  birds.  We  have  noticed  of  late 
great  numbers  of  swallows  clustering  on  the  roofs  of  con- 
servatories, the  ridges  of  bouses,  &c.,  as  they  generally  do 
in  the  end  of  September.  We  presume  the  excessive 
drought  has  lessened  the  supply  of  insects  for  fbod.^  On 
Wednesday  the  morning  came  cool  and  chilly,  but  the  rising 
barometer  and  the  brightening  sun  told  us  the  rain  was 
over,  and  inculcated  the  necessity  of  being  equally  careftil 
as  to  water.  Since  then  the  fierce  sun  and  scorching  wind 
has  evaporated  most  of  the  moisture  that  the  dried  earth 
drank  in  so  pleasantly  on  Tuesday.  We  can  only  hope  thsib 
the  drought  this  time  will  be  of  shorter  continuance. 

If  no  rain  fiUl  winter  Onions  and  Spinach  should  be  sowi^ 
and  left  for  the  rain  to  bring  them  up.  It  is  of  less  use 
sowing  Turnips,  Badishes,  and  Lettuces,  unless  they  can  be 
watered  or  shaded,  as  the  hungry  birds  would  have  all  the 
seed  before  it  came  above  ground.  Lettuces  and  Endive 
should  be  planted  out  where  there  is  any  water  to  give 
them.  We  have,  as  yet,  a  good  supply  of  the  fbrmer  from 
shady  places.  We  have  given  additional  shading  by  branchea 
of  trees  to  our  Celery,  as  we  could  not  water,  and  muldied 
the  sides  of  the  rows  of  Peas  to  help  to  keep  them  green. 
Cleared  off  some  Peas  that  had  ripened  before  their  allotted 
time,  and  had  left  others  standing,  though  not  attractive  by 
their  partly  withered  appearance,  because  they  acted  as  a 
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shade  to  crops  of  Canlifloww  between  thwi.  Kept  the 
Dutch  hoe  goings  amongst  most  growing  crops,  less  for  the 
p^poeeofldlling  any^  young  weeds  than  to  secure  a  fresh- 
fltizzed  Bur&ce  to  keep  heat  out  and  moisture  in. 

'TBniT  aAJKDBV. 

Strawberries  in  pots  had  the  incipient  lunners  taken  off 
and  the  pots  attended  to  in  watering  as  well  as  we  could. 
Gave  a  soaking  of  sewage  water  to  the  late  Vine-border,  as 
the  berries  were  beginning  to  colour  too  soon  horn,  the  heat 
and  the  dryness  at  the  roots.  Should  haye  liked  to  have 
done  the  same  to  Peaches  and  Apricots  out  of  doors,  as  some 
of  the  latter  are  dropping  before  they  are  ripe  from  dr3rnes8. 
Have  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  little  dean  water  to  syringe 
the  trees  in  the  orchard-house ;  and  the  water-scarcity  tells 
much  against  trees  in  pots  heavily  laden.  The  rains  of 
Tuesday  having  washed  most  of  the  sprinkling  of  whitened 
water  from  the  glass,  we  renewed  it  again  on  Thursday,  to 
aneat  rapid  evaporation.  The  fruit  is  ripening  &ster  than 
we  wished,  ai^d  faster  than  it  would  have  done  had  there 
been  plenty  of  water  to  give.  With  abundance  of  water  we 
wonhf  not  have  shaded  the  glass.  It  has  now  become  our 
last  means  of  safety.  We  have  also  slightly  sprinkled  the 
slass  of  our  late  vinery  with  a  similar  object.  This  would 
have  been  still  more  neoessacy  if  we  had  removed  latcnrals 
fre^.  ^  We  had  some  Grapes  sent  us  to  look  at  the  other 
day  which  had  been  parched  into  a  biick-red  colour  by  a 
too  free  removal  of  laterals  and  leaves,  and,  perhaps,  keeping 
the  enclosed  Atmosphere  rather  dose  and  warm,  the  bunches 
beJng  thus  exposed  unprotected  to  the  fierce  sun.  In  some 
of  the  hottest  days  we  sprinkled  Uie  floors  of  vineries 
siH^tly  from  a  syringe^  just  to  moisten  the  air  a  little.  The 
spnnkling  with  whitened  water  on  the  glass  is  done  by 
oolouiing,  say  four  gallons  of  water  with  as  much  as  a 
amaU  walnut  or  hazel  nut  of  whitening.  A  lai^e  space  may 
be  dusted  from  the  syringe  in  a  few  minutes,  and  if  not 
thick  enough  the  dose  may  be  repeated.  The  first  shower 
will  take  it  off,  and'  that  just  suits  this  temporary  shading. 
In  hot  windy  days  we  can  thus  do  with  less  air,  and,  there- 
fore, the  plants  are  less  dried,  a  matter  of  importance  only 
where  water  is  scarce. 

Some  froit  trees  that  were  showing  sig^  of  distress 
we  have  mulched  round  as  a  substitute  for  watering.  In 
auoh  continued  dryness,  and  no  means  of  watering,  the 
phuits  are  induced  to  send  their  rootlets  down  in  seurch  of 
moisture,  and  if  this  is  not  remedied  afterwards  by  replant- 
ing or  root-pruning,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  produce 
luxuriant  uoripened,  instead  of  short  stumpy  wood.  Any 
means  that  will  keep  or  entice  the  roots  near  the  snrfrice 
trill  thus  be  of  importance  for  securing  fruitfdlness. 

Went  over  most  of  the  trees  in  orchard-house,  shortening, 
aimang*  and  removing  extra  shoots,  and  cutting  in  half,  or 
talong  away  altogether  any  leaves  that  shaded  the  fruit  too 
much,  as  though  Grapes  are  better  of  a  little  leaf  shade. 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  stone  fruit  generally  are  best  when 
the  fruit  is  pretty  well  expoaed  when  ripening.  Hoed  all 
fruit-borders  to  keep  an  open  surface.  Bun  the  'rake  along 
any  open  spaces  in  the  orchard-house  for  a  similar  purpose, 
and  to  promote  neatness,  as  all  places  under  glass  ought 
to  be  very  neat  and  dean.  Weeds  or  filth  there  are  next 
to  un{>ardonable,  even  though  deanliness  were  not  as 
Msential  to  the  health  of  plants,  as  to  the  well-doing  of 


Went  over  most  of  the  dwarf  fruit  trees  out  of  doors, 
gave  them  a  second  stopping,  and  thinned  tiie  shoots. 
Apples  and  Pears  that  were  stopped  early,  are,  in  many 
oases,  showing  fine  prominent  buds  on  the  parts  stopped, 
and  the  short  fresh  growth  has  been  again  stopped,  which 
win  farther  hdp  these  buds  farther  back.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  do  the  greater  part  of  the  pruning  of  fruit  troes  now, 
and  to  leave  no  more  wood  than  will  be  necessary  next  season, 
80  that  more  air  and  sun  may  act  on  that  which  is  left.  A 
little  finishing  up,  and  removing  exhausted  wood,  but  which 
is  now  bearing,  as  in  the  case  <S  Peaches,  &c.,  should  be  the 
diief  things  reserved  for  winter  and  spring  pruning. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  whiten  all  the  glaiss  of  finunes  and 

el,  where  Cuoumbore,  Melons,  and  even  plants  where  gxow- 
;  in  order  to  lessen  as  mudh  as  possible  the  necessity  for 
watering.  This  also  rendered  less  air  necessary.  In  such 
weather.  Melons,  &c./  grown  in  hotbeds  will  generally  need 


lees  water  tiian  tiioae  in  places  heati»d  1^  hot  wmter.    The 
surface  soil  should  be  kept  open  to  lesson  evaparation^ 

OBXLLMSSTAL  nKPABTMBMT. 

Kept  tiie  floors  of  stov^houae  as  damp  as  we  oould.  Ofw 
washed  gravel  above  tiie  tiles  of  the  floor  has  greatfy  helped 
us  here.  G«ve  a  Uttle  manure  water  to  Staa^iopeas^  whiolr 
were  blooming  fredy,  to  increase  the  sise  of  the  blooms,  aoid' 
kept  potting  young  stock  of  SuphorbiaB,  Poinsettias,  Ao* 
Eresh  regulated  conservatory,  and  took  in  more  Begonias^ 
Ooleos,  and  Seaziet  Genudums.  Epamises,  and  winter 
Heatiis  should  now  have  more  son  to  ripen  tike  wood,  but  tha 
potB  had  better  be  protected  from  the  fierceness  of  the  wafu 
rays,  as,  if  the  pots  are  fbll  of  rootB>  these  are  apt  to  be  burned 
when  close  to  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Cars  should  also  be 
taken  to  moisten  the  whol»  ball  when  waUfiny.  Bven  our 
favourite  resource  of  ringing  the  sides  of  the  pot  will  nofr 
prove  an  unerring  guide  in  this  req>eot.  If  watering  has 
gone  on  for  some  time,  and  the  ball  has  not  been  thoroughly 
moistened  to  the  centre,  tiie  dry  paxi  there  will  keep  oa: 
increasing  until  it  will  at  last  repel  water  like  the  fewthera 
on  a  duc^s  wing,  and  what  water  is  given  will  under  ^ese- 
circumstaneea  chiefly  esoi^  by  the  sides  of  the  pot;,  and  if 
damp  there,  on  ringing  it^  the  pot  will  emit  a  duB  sound  aa 
if  all  the  ball  were  wet.  The  weight  of  the  pot  wHI  be  the 
next  test ;  but  in  all  eases  of  doubt  it  is  best  to  pezforato 
the  centre  of  the  ball  with  a  small  wirew  and  then  Mrater,  or 
plunge  the  pot  for  an  hour  orar  the  brim  in  a  pail  of  water. 
Many  a  fine  plant  has  thus  been  saved^that  otherwise  would 
have  dwindled  away  until  it  went  to  the  mbbi^-heap.  When 
flagging  in  an  estahUshed  plant  takes  place,  notwithstand- 
ing repeated  waterings,  it  may  almost  be  certain  that  the 
ball  is  dry  at  the  centre.  We  say  established  advisedly, 
because  young  plants  will  oftss  flag  when  wet  enough,  be- 
cause the  roots  have  not  had  time  to  supply  moisture  to 
meet  the  demands  of  evaporatiion;  A  syringing  or  a  shading 
in  their  case  wiU  often  be  of  more  importance  than  watering 
at  the  roots.  But  in  the  case  of  old-established  planta  which 
common  watering  fedls  to  aid,  the  placing  them  in  a  tub  of 
water  for  half  an  hour  or  more  wiU  often  prove  &  sovereign, 
remedy. 

Bemoved  lots  of  GHorinias,  Achimenes,  &c.,  to  pits,  frames, 
and  sheds  to  ripen  their  tubera  and  bulbs,  and  gave  all  the 
light  and  heat  possible  without  artificial  heat  "to  the  Ama* 
ryllis  tribe  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  plenty  of  water  until 
the  leaves  began  to  change  colour.  Free  growth  in  summer^ 
and  rest  in  autumn  and  winter,  are  what  suit  most  of  thesa 
beautiful  hybrids. 

In  contradistinction,  to  the  general  run  of  plants,  meet  of 
the  8ueculewt  plemtB,  and  especially  the  la^er  Cacti,  can 
now  scarcely  have  too  much  sun,  and  too  litue  water,  pro* 
vided  tiie  shoots  and  stems  are  just  kept  plump.  The  best 
place  ibr  these  in  August  and  September,  is  the  south  front 
of  a  wall  or  fence,  where  the  sun  wiU  play  freely  on  them,, 
and  if  rains  are  antidpated  it  would  be  well  to  have  tilea  oer 
slates  placed  over  the  pots,  to  throw  heavy  rains  off  them. 
Littie  water  at  the  roots  will  now  be  wanted,  provided  the 
stems  do  not  shrivel,  and  then  next  spring  and  summer  there 
will  be  sure  to  be  abundance  of  bloom.  Such  succulents  are 
pretty  well  dried  up  in  the  dry  season  in  their  tropical  or 
next  to  tropical  homes,  and  the  natural  conditions  in  whidi 
they  bloom  most  profusely  present  us  with  the  k^  to  their 
successful  culture. 

We  have  begun  propagating  for  next  season,  commencing 
with  Verheruu,  For  reasons  already  stated,  we  wiU  not  do 
much  with  Geraniums  imtil  a  week  or  two  have  passed. 
These  Verbenas,  owing  to  the  great  heat,  and  the  littie  or 
no  watering  they  have  received,  nave  some  fiy  and  thrips  oa 
them,  and  the  cuttings  when  made  were  well  washed,  by 
pulling  them  repeatemy  through  a  waah  made  of  4  ozs.  <a 
tobacco,  and  as  mudi  Quassia  chips  boiled  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  then  the  water  stisined  off.  The  cuttings  were 
allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  after  this  washing  for  half  an  hour 
or  so,  and  then  were  washed  a^^ain  in  a  vessd  of  dear  water, 
and  shortly  afterwards  dibbed  mto  pots.  We  hope  by  this 
means  to  escape  future  ixouble,  as  verbenaa  with  thrips  or 
fly  on  them  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  and  a  litUe 
tronUe  now  may  save  no  end  of  work  afterwards.  Tha 
onttiBg-pots  along  with  Petonias,  Ac.,  are  placed  on  the 
ground  and  cove^  by  a  frame,  with  the  high  side  to  the 
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aoath.    We  shall  be  sorry  to  gire  them  any  artificisi  heat. 
It  may  be  wanted  with  late-struok  plants. 

The  rain  of  Tuesday  just  saved  oar  flower-beds  for  a  little 
long^er  display.  As  stated  last  week,  we  never  saw  Gera- 
nioms  mnoh  better,  the  drought,  as  yet,  has  affected  them 
but  little.  Caloeolanas  that  were  never  finer  are  again 
showing  signs  of  distress,  and  we  presume  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  them  no  help,  as  water  for  cattle,  let  alone  plants, 
is  now  beooming  a  serious  consideration.  We  find  there  was 
a  mistake  in  printing  la«t  week,  when  the  lawn  is  spoken 
of  as  getting  "green."  It  should  have  been  "brown." 
But  for  this  brownness  we  question  if  the  principal  parts  of 
the  flower  garden  ever  looked  better,  visitors  have  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  at  such  masses  of  bloom  in  such 
drought,  and  with  little  or  no  watering.  We  cannot  expect 
it  to  last  much  longer,  as  we  fear  anything  like  watering  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Already  Calceolarias  are 
drooping,  and  we  fear  that  dwarf  and  tall  Dahlias,  indepen- 
dentiy  of  mulching,  must  go  to  the  waU,  and,  unless  a  soak- 
ing rain  comes,  we  must  be  satisfied  if  we  can  save  the  roots. 
W.e  mention  these  &cts  because  already  gardeners  situated 
as  we  are  are  being  found  fault  with  because  vegetables  are 
becoming  hard,  and  flower-beds  decaying,  and  fhiit  falling 
before  it  comes  to  perfection.  If  water  cannot  be  had,  and 
all  other  palliatives  are  taken  to  lessen  the  consequent  evils, 
we  say,  advisedly,  that  the  gardener  who  does  what  is 
possible  ought  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  cannot  accomplish 
the  impossible.  That  our  beds  and  borders  have  continued 
fiur  up  to  the  present  time  we  attribute  to  the  surfiuM- 
stirring  having  prevented  cracks  and  extra  evaporation :  to 
giyinf^  the  little  water  that  could  be  spared  exactly  on  the 
principles  detailed  in  a  late  article  on  watering,  and,  perhaps 
more  especially,  not  to  any  richness  in  the  soil,  but  to  deep 
stirring  and  pulverisation  before  planting.— B.  F. 


OOVENT  GAEDEN  MABKET.-Auoitst  13. 

The  •upplyltwell  kept  np  both  from  home  and  abroad.  Pine  Apples. 
Qrapei,  and  PMohe^  are  plentifhl,  cheap,  and  good.  Haspberriea  ari  now 
very  »caro6,  and  or  Lemona  there  ia  a  my  abort  aapply,  eonseqaentiT  they 
have  made  a  great  adrance  in  price.  Imporu  from  abroad  contlQae  heaTy. 
and  compriM  Greengage  and  other  Plums,  Apricots,  FontAlnblean  Grapes, 
Apples,  and  Pean.  in  abondanoe.  Morellos  are  the  only  Cherries  now  to  be 
bsd,  and  Strawberries  are  over. 

ntnZT. 


■•  d.  s.  d 

Apples.. ^stere  1    0  to  I  6 

Apnoots   dos.  1    0  S  0 

Cherries   lb.  0    6  16 

CoiTsnts,  Rad...4  «lere  S    0  4  0 

Black „..    do.  4    0  0  0 

Figs doi.  S    0  8  0 

Filberts  *  Nats  per  lb.  0    9  0  0 

Gooseberries.... 4 sieve  1    0  S  0 

Oxapea,  Hambarghs  lb.  16  4  0 

MosMts 3    0  6  0 

Lemons lOO  10   o  u  0 

Melons each  16  5  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Molberries  ....  pnnnet    0  6  to  1  0 

Nectarines dos.    6  0  10  0 

Oranges ., 100  12  0  90  0 

Peaohes dos.    8  0  IS  0 

Pears  (kttchen)...baf>h.    0  0  0  0 

dessert doi.    a  0  S  0 

Pine  Apples lb.    8  0  5  0 

Ptams i  sieve    3  0  4  0 

Qoinoes do.      0  0  0  0 

Baspberries....;. lb.    10  16 

Btrawberrled  ...pannet    0  0  0  0 

•  20  0 


Walnuts bnsh.  14 


Artichokes  .» esch 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans  Broad \  sieve 

Kidney ^  sieve 

Beet,  Red..... dos. 

Broccoli bundle 

BrusselaSprouts  ^  sieve 

Cabbage  ....„ dos. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrou bunch 

Cauliflower dox. 

Celery bundle 

Caeambers eaeh 

pickling dos. 

Endive   score 

Fennel  bunch 

Garlic  sad  ShaUots,  lb. 

Herbs boneh 

Horseimdish  ...  bundle 


VXOBTABLK8. 
s.  d.    s.  d 


0  4toO 

0  0      0 
2  6 
2  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  • 
8  0 

0  6 
8  0 

1  0 
0  6 

0  0 

1  8 
0  8 
0  8 

0  8 

1  6 


bunch 

score 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mustd.  *  Cress,  pannet 
Onions  ..«..^» ...  bunch 

pickling quart 

Parsley  ...dos.  bnnchea 

Parsnips dos. 

Pees. quart 

>•    ....M bush»l 

Poutoes   ......... bushel 

Radishes  dos.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Savoys doa 

Sea-kale basket 

Spinach ^ sieve 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips  ...•M......baaoh 

VegetableMar  rows  dos. 


d.     s. 

4to0 
9     1 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  EECEIVED. 
Ferdinand  Gloede,  aoz  Sablons*  near   Moret-enr-Loing 
(Seme-et-Maarne),  France.— Jiirf  of  New  and  BeavHfia  Straws 
bemet.    Antonm,  1864. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•*  ^®  request  that  no  one  will  write  priv^^tely  to  the  de- 
partmental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottag^e  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman.''  By  so 
doing  they  are  sul^'ected  to  ai^uatiAable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed toUly  to  The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HoriicuU 
ture.  Sec,  171,  FUet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  wiU  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  aad  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  bub  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Calamoms  (J.  Pois«/<.)~Those  you  mention  weT«  imported  from  Pan. 
WiEii  NrrriHo  roa  Peotbotiico  Pacrr  Tbbcs  (IT.  l**.).— We  have  no 
doubt  that  such  a  contrivance  a^  that  you  name  will  aas«r«r  admirably  for 
protecting);  the  ttnit  from  birds,  bat  as  for  protecting  the  bloKSOin  from  fronts 
we  are  certain  they  are  worse  th  in  useless.  Th«  wire,  as  you  tarmlse,  will 
have  to  be  oorerid  with  eanvasn  or  tlffAUv  to  prevent  injury  from  spring 
frosts,  and  wa^ps  cannot  be  kept  avay  'by  wire  nettin^c  with  baU-iacb 
meshes.  The  fruit  ire  think  will  not  be  improved  in  flavour  by  boing  Kroim 
in  a  wire  cage,  nor  will  the  appearinoa  bj  improved  by  the  drip  from  the 
rusted  iron.  Used  to  preserve  the  buds  in  sp^luff,  and  the  fruit  in  summer, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  answer  admirably,  in  other  respecu  we  do 
not  perceive  their  utility. 

Ama&antbus  (Q.  Q.).~We  d>  not  reco^lse  the  Amaranthus  by  the 
leavea,  which  onlr  appear  to  be  those  of  a  small-leaved  variety  of  the 
Amaranthus  melanehollous  ruber.  As  It  has  frrown  so  freely,  and  is  so 
bright  In  colour,  we  should  certainly  save  seeds  of  it,  and  try  it  another 
year.  As  it  doe*  so  well  oaUide.  we  do  not  think  it  would  seed  anv  bettor 
bv  being  talcen  up,  potted,  and  placed  und-r  glass.  Having  one  ia  a  pot 
place  it  in  a  light  situation  in  a  vinery,  or  rather  warm  greenbouie,  and  it 
will  seed  more  Nurely  than  if  kept  in  a  hothouse.  Our  Amaranthus  melan* 
cholicns  ruber  seeds  very  freely  in  a  greenhouse.  If  your  plant  is  a  better 
grower  than  the  Amaranthus  melancbolleus  ruber,  of  which  it  is  probably  a 
variety.  It  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  oar  list  of  ornamental-foliaged 
bedding  plants.  Uu  ntoal  for  the  Amaranthus  to  have  the  foliage  almoefe 
green  when  grown  in  a  strong  heat,  and  partial  ahade;  but  the  colour 
becomes  brighter  when  the  plant*  are  exposed  to  the  full  Influence  of  light. 
RAismo  FsBsrs  vbox  Sporks  (J2afty>.— Provide  a  bell-glass— say  one  of 
6  or  7  inches  In  diametor,  and  a  pot  large  enough  to  allow  the  glass  to  go 
about  half  i\n  inch  into  the  inaidfl  of  It  Put  a  large  crook  or  pie;e  of  pot 
over  the  hole  in  the  pot,  and  on  this  place  smaller  pieoes  so  as  to  fill  the  pot 
to  one*half  ita  depth.  A  layer  o(  moss  or  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost 
should  then  be  plaeed  over  the  drainage,  after  which  All  the  pot  to  the  rim 
with  a  eompoet  of  turfy  peat,  with  a  little  sand  intermixed.  Qently  press 
it  down,  leaving  the  soil  slightly  clevsted  In  the  centre  of  the  pot.  Water 
with  a  TOfe  watering-pot,  and  pUce  the  pot  in  a  saucer  of  water,  wblch 
should  never  be  allowe.i  to  become  empty  afterwards.  Whilst  the  surface  of 
the  aoil  is  wet  with  the  wataring,  brush  the  spores  of  the  frond  on  to  tha 
soil  with  ths  hand,  and  when  ibis  is  done  put  on  the  bell*glass.  The  pot 
should  be  kept  In  a  moderately  f^htded  and  moist  part  of  the  greenhouse. 
The  aorfaoe  of  the  soil  must  be  kept  oonstantly  moi^t,  which  it  will  be  if 
the  sauoer  be  kept  full  of  water,  and  the  bell-glass  oonatantly  over  the  pot. 
If,  however.  It  become  dry,  a  gentle  sprinkling  of  water  ahould  be  givea 
through  a  very  flne  rose.  When  the  seedlings  appear  the  bell-glass  may  be 
tilted  a  little  on  one  side  by  placing  a  small  atone  under  the  edge.  After  the 
aeedllngs  gain  strength  they  ahould  be  gradually  exposed  by  removing  the 
bell-giaas  by  degrees,  and  potted  singly  when  of  snflflcient  strong  h.  Toa 
will  only  succeed  in  raising  the  hardier  greenhoute  speclee  in  a  greenhouse  ; 
for  the  nardy  kinds,  however.  It  will  answer  admirably. 

Vins  FOB  A  Cool  Viitbrt  (/(Ism i.^-For  a  ooot  house  you  cannot  have  a 
better  Grape  than  the  Black  Ramborgh.  Plant  two  Black  Hambarghs» 
two  Victoria  Hamburghs,  one  Koyal  Muscadine,  and  one  Buckland  Sweet- 
water. Wo  do  not  perceive  any  insect  on  the  Vine  leaf;  but  we  noticed 
those  appearances  usn^Ily  presented  by  leaves  infested  with  red  spider.  It 
is  also  scorched,  probably  by  water  standing  on  it,  and  for  want  of  air  eariy. 
If  yon  notice  a  very  email  reddiah-looking  insect  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leavea,  sjTlnge  forcibly  twice  daily  with  water,  but  If  the  Grapes  are  ripen- 
ing, or  ripe,  light  a  gentle  fire,  and  sprinkle  a  little  sulphur  upon  ths  heated 
surface,  putting  it  on  wet  The  Nasturtium  is  certainly  very  eurioua,  the 
flower  especially,  but  without  seeing  the  plant  we  are  not  able  to  form  a 
proper  opinion  of  it^  meriu.  As  a  curiosity  it  is  worth  preserving,  end  if 
you  have  no  objection  you  may  aend  us  a  few  seeds,  and  we  will  prove  the 
plant,  and  let  you  know  the  result. 

Wild  Plaits  Gcltvbb  {A.  (7).— Ton  will  be  most  likely  to  saeeeed 
with  these  by  providing  the  ssme  conditions  artifleially  as  those  in  which 
the  plants  sre  fbund  to  thrive  best  naturally.  Make  the  soil  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  thst  in  which  the  planU  have  been  growing;  and  the  situation, 
whether  open,  sheltered,  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  shaded,  and  other  eirenm- 
stances,  should  likewise  be  uken  into  aeoount.  Most  nstive  plants  will 
grow  in  moderately  light  loam  two-thlrda,  and  leaf  mould  one-third.  Soose 
requira  a  different  compost,  bnt  we  cannot  name  them  without  going  over 
the  whole  of  the  British  Flore.  The  planta  eheuld  be  Uken  up  whilst  in  e 
state  of  rest,  or  Juat  on  the  point  of  stertiog  into  srowth,  sad  replanted  la 
their  new  quartera,  due  regard  being  paid  to  shadmg  and  watering  theoi 
nntll  they  become  ertabliahed.  Taken  as  a  whole,  their  trestmeot  doee  not 
differ  from  that  of  hardy  plants  generally.  An  addition  of  rich  aoIl  or 
nuaare  will  assist  them,  but  it  most  not  be  given  in  exoees. 

VA.BI0UB  {Q.  S.  (rreen).— The  idea  that  Peas  and  Beans  grow  the  **  eon- 
trary  way  in  the  pod  in  leap  year  **  is  preposterous.  We  do  not  know  when 
Father  Qavassi  Pansy  was  sent  out 

WRrmjBSBT's  LocoxoTivs  Sbat.— We  have  received  several  ipqulrle 
where  this  cea  be  purchased.   Can  aaj  of  ear  eorrespondents  sey  where? 
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SvAKS  CucoxBBR  NOT  Sbttwo  FBtrrr  fi*aj).~W6  think  you  do  not  tdmit 
ctf  eient  air,  iind  tbe  plant*  grow  quickly  and  weak.  GJ^«  f *;  a*/^  .  JJ* 
iBPfefrn^te  the  bloswms  and  we  think  they  will  then  frait  freely.  The 
j£8  6honld  have  all  the  light  practloable,  and  the  bloasomi  mu*t  be  kept 
Sy  whiht  they  are  open.  The  temperatare  ahonld  not  be  lower  than  W  at 
if|bk 

Ftn  Roans  wot  Bloojiwo— Cocoa-inrr  Faaw  B^smtiJ.  J.  J.).— Yon 
mw  Tonr  Roaes  hare  not  been  atondlnrr  out  on  aahes  for  the  last  aix  weeks. 
Wa  can  only  say  they  ought  to  have  been,  ani  likewise  planned  np  to  the 
rim  in  the  aahen  to  prewrve  the  roots  from  the  burning  aan.  Pot  the  ^ts 
Lb  tha  beainning  of  September,  and  prune  them  when  the  buds  befrin  to 
■»eUaft«r  toking  Into  the  house.  If  the  Epacrlaea  were  ahortened  In  the 
soring  after  blooming,  the  shoots  will  need  but  little  ahortening  now. 
What  is  done  now  must  be  confined  to  shortening  the  irregular  growths, 
lignoaette  In  pots  Is  u*uaHy  poor  and  wiry  after  the  first  blooming  is  rast, 
lad  the  plaaU  kept  over  summer  tax  a  greenhouse  sre  the  fame,  wbicn  we 
tidsk  is  aUted  m  the  article  to  which  you  allude.  It  is  not  neoessary  to 
irill  any  holes  in  the  cocoa-nut  shells,  except  to  hang  them  up  by,  but  a 
kola  may  be  made  at  the  bottom  to  let  water  escape,  yet  water  can  paiis 
Ihrooffh  the  husk,  which  is  different  from  the  shell.  The  husks  oonuln 
Ihe  fibre  so  ententively  employed  for  ropes,  mats,  brushes,  &o. 

GxRAniuMs  1M  Pots  and  Plastko  Out  (Ja^ttirer).  —  Your  Geranium, 
fodginir  from  the  leaf  and  flower  enclosed,  is  probably  Princess  of  Prnaria. 
^hieh  it  much  resembles.  We  are  not,  however,  sure  about  i^  for  wo  did 
observe  the  sone  on  the  leaf,  which  la  always  faint ;  neither  is  it  posaible 

name  Oeraninms  by  a  flower  or  two  and  a  leaf.    It  is  necessary  to  nee  the 

iant  to  be  able  to  speak  decidedly.  Geraniums  have  suflfered  muon  this 
like  everything  else,  from  the  long  drought,  and  yours  would  suffer 

mw  by  being  in  pots.    Probably  the  manure  water  has  been  applied  in  too 

fwerfnl  doses,  which  is  prejudicial,  and  in  any  sUte  not  preferable  to  win 
..Iter  for  watering  Geraniums  in  beds.  Unless  the  ground  Is  wet  and  rich 
we  hke  to  plant  Geraniuma  out  of  the  pots,  but  in  rich  soils  we  prefer 
them  In  pot*,  as  their  luxuriance  is  then,  to  a  great  extent,  restralnid.  and 
ihsy  flower  more  profusely.  In  light  soils,  however,  they  are  better  planted 
out.  If  anythinir,  the  plants  take  up  best  when  plunged  In  pots,  and  are 
kept  over  the  winter  with  greater  certainty  than  when  pUnted  out  and 
nken  up  and  potted.  There  is,  however,  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
^y  either  plan. 

Vinas  Old  akd  N«olf.ctxd  (iST.  F.,  5rw^o/).-A  work  will  shortly  be 
ul>Ushed  at  our  office,  which  we  think  will  suit  you,  »nd  if  you  are  in  need 
f  further  assistance  we  shall  be  glad  to  afford  it.  Without  a  personal 
|f>pection,  or  fall  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the  Vme^  we  are  unahle 
•  advUe  you  at  present.  Flowers  of  sulphur  and  flour  of  sulphur  are  the 
ftme. 

CaanoT  Gauss  (BrM<y/).-The  larvm  which  l;ave  devoured  the  young 
?arrota  are  the  surface  grubn  of  caterpillars  of  the  Heart  and  Dart  Moth 
LffTOCia  segetum.  They  are  this  year  extremely  abundant,  and  very  injur- 
mt.    Hand-picking,  in  the  manner  described  above,  la  the  best  remeay. 

lU'sxKO  Watbu  (Short  of  Water).'-l(  the  difference  of  level  between 
(he  river  and  the  bottom  of  the  piston  of  an  ordinary  pump,  noiwithatand- 
^f  the  distance  of  the  latter  from  the  river,  be  no  more  than  28  feet,  we 
should  think  that  water  would  be  raised.  Theoretically  the  prewure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  equal  to  supporting  a  column  of  water  38  feet  in  hciirht,  but 
praclleallTit  is  found  that  ordinary  pumps  do  not  work  well  when  the  water 
has  to  be  raised  more  than  25  fteet  on  account  of  its  friction  in  the  pipes, 
aad  a  perfect  vaenum  not  being  ssoured.  With  such  a  length  of  pipe  as 
would  be  neoessary  in  your  case  the  friction  would  be  great,  and  the  pump, 
eooscquentiy,  if  it  did  act  would  be  hsrd  to  work.  If  you  could  not  use  a 
foree  pump  you  might  construct  a  cistern  Into  which  the  water  mlgnt  De 
pnmped  with  ease  from  the  river,  and  thence  by  another  pmmp  into  the 
puden. 

La  Covstawts  »»awb»bet.— In  answer  to  "Hugh  Bowdltch,"  and 
Rmal  other  iDquIrecs,  we  can  only  refer  them  to  our  advertising  columns. 
Ve  cannot  deviate  ftom  our  rule  of  not  recommending  one  nurseryman 
in  preference  to  another. 

MiLDsw  OM  CccxniBEns  (UcrO.— The  white  spots  on  ihe  leaf  of  your 
Coeombers  are,  no  doubt,  mildew,  which  often,  nav  almost  always,  appears 
hi  the  autumn.  If  the  plants  are  otherwise  healthy,  a  parual  thmning  or 
the  vines  and  covering  the  ground  with  flne  fresh  leafy  or  turfy  mould,  and 
then  giving  a  good  watering  with  liquid  manure,  will,  in  general,  encourage 
t  freJh  growih,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  will  be  arrested;  but 
it  is  next  to  an  impoeelbility  to  ward  it  off  long,  for  aooner  or  later  m  autumn 
k  wiU  make  its  appearapce  and  the  plant  will  succumb  to  It. 

Cboppixo  Gbodkp  Aftbb  Potatoes  (£srO.-You  may  sti'.l  plant  some 
BroecoU  in  addition  to  the  Greens  that  you  say  are  in,  or  you  may  sow  a 
«OQd  width  with  Turnips.  Spinoch  also  may  be  sown  as  la- e  as  the  1st  of  8ep- 
lember  if  that  regeUble  be  thought  likely  to  be  wanted,  while  a  portion  of  the 
ground,  or  some  other  piece,  ought  to  be  prepared  for  early  Cabbages,  and 
abed  of  autumn  Onions  ought  to  be  sown  in  the  third  week  of  August ;  in 
bet  theie  are  so  many  ways  of  occupying  ground  that  we  can  hardly  point 
oat  any  one  in  particular  better  than  the  rest.  If  you  expect  to  meet  with  a 
mrliet  for  the  produce,  and  the  situation  is  a  sheltered  one,  a  large  breadth 
Bight  be  planted  with  Parsley  from  Koedllng  phints  raised  in  Apnl,  or  any- 
thnxg  else  likely  to  insure  a  good  return.  We  would  not  advise  any  crop, 
Hpsdaliy  for  pig-feeding,  rather  let  those  animal  come  In  for  their  share 
sfter  their  superiors  have  been  served.  Some  notes  on  pig-keeping  wUl  pro- 
Wy  appear  In  our  pages  shortly. 

Mabkvt  Oabobvxbo  IK  NoBVOuc  (X.  A).— We  fear  we  cannot  give  you 
noeh  encouragement  to  start  with  so  small  a  capital  as  you  possess,  etpe- 
elsBy  aa  your  experience  is  not  very  great;  but  if  you  could  obtain  work 
br  a  time  In  one  of  the  market  gardens  around  London,  you  would  there 
lae  the  mode  by  which  the  best  vegetobles  In  the  world  are  grown,  and.  we 
seed  hardly  add,  profltably  too.  We  think  you  had  r  ettcr  visit  soine  of 
B  ndghbourhMdi  where  reaUy  good  market  gardening  Is  practised, 
obtain  work  at  one,  if  even  at  nominal  wages,  so  as  to  obtain  expe- 
a.  Moet  likely  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  thU  in  practice  in  another 
ty  still  the  faiformation  so  gained  is  invaluable,  and  cannot  well  be 
I  by  other  means.  Should  you,  however,  prefer  trying  without  sneh 
seel  we  would  advise  you  not  to  attempt  to  grow  too  mneh  variety, 

i  rather  to  aim  at  producing  something  cwhatever  it  may  be)  well,  so  aa 
I  gain  a  reputation  for  it,  and,  thereby,  a  position,  end  ft  will  be  easy  to 
~     i  your  operations  afterwards. 


Baspbbbbim  (X.  r.  Z. ).— We  think  your  soil  must  be  too  dry  for  this 
fruit,  which  requires  a  rather  moist  cool  soil;  but  by  deep  treadling  and 
removing  some  of  the  gravelly  subsoil,  and  replacing  it  with  soil  of  astlffer 
natarcJl  you  have  done  the  best  you  can  to  improve  it,  and  a  good  watering 
onee  or  twice  will  be  of  service  during  the  summer.  The  fruit  you  sent 
was  small,  and  would  appear  to  have  suffered  nrom  dryness.  We  should 
think  the  variety  is  the  Bed  Antwerp,  but  it  is  diffleult  to  say  without  seeing 
it  growing. 

Watxb  Mblojt  CciTtTBB  (A.  ff.).-They  require  about  the  same  treat- 
ment as  is  usually  given  to  Melons,  both  as  regards  heat  and  watering. 
The  fruit  itself  will  tell  you  when  it  is  lipe. 

Habdt  Bkdduio  Plabts  (IT.  J.  iV:).— All  the  plants  named  in  No.  175 
are  in  cultivation,  and  may  be  had  through  any  of  the  large  nurserymen. 
The  best  time  to  obtain  a  stock  is  now  or  in  the  spring.  Cuttings  of  Rho* 
dodendrons  may  be  Inserted  in  turfy  sandy  peat,  with  one-sixth  of  bUt er 
sand  added. 

DiooiHo  EoowD  NawLY-ptAKTBD  PuiosBs  (J.  JJ.).— ThIs  is  only  neoessary 
when  it  is  desired  to  move  them  a  year  or  two  after  the  date  of  the  opera- 
tion. This  insures  their  removal  with  a  ball,  and  with  greater  safety. 
Unless  you  oonteoiplate  removing  them  a  year  hence,  it  is  well  to  tot 
them  alone;  for,  by  dohig  as  suggested  to  you,  you  will  check  growth  for  a 
year  or  two.  and  that  without  serving  any  good  purpose.  The  idea  of 
planting  cut.down  Pelargoniums  In  flower-beds  is  preposterous.  They 
should  be  cut  down.  cerUlnly,  butnot  plunged,  nor  otherwise  placed,  in 
flower-beds.  Such  matters  are  best  left  to  your  gardener,  who,  it  seems,  is 
much  ahead  of  the  engineer  in  garden  mattera 

Mcsbroox-bed  Oot  or  Dooas  {Dwonshire),— -It  should  bo  protected 
f^om  wet  completely.  Or  nearly  so,  though  a  gentle  shower  would  not 
injure  the  bed  after  the  spawn  has  run  through  it.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  keep  it  dry  whilst  the  spawn  is  running,  and  protected  from  celd 
and  heavy  rains  afterwards,  for  such  destroy  the  spawn  and  yonng  Mush- 
rooms.  For  general  usefulness  there  is  no  better  Strawberry  than  Keen^ 
Seedling,  and  it  will  do  moderately  well  on  the  aspect  named.  We  thinr 
"Henfrey's  Rudiments  of  BoUny''  would  suit  you. 

Pbopaoativo  Mabxtti  Rose  fob  Stocks  (An  ^matew).— Cuttings  of 
this  root  freely,  if  inserted  In  good  soil  in  the  open  borders  towards  the  end 
of  October  or  beginning  of  November.  Cuttings  of  6  ioches  in  length  will 
root  in  this  way  most  freely,  taking  out  the  eyes  on  tiiat  part  of  the  cutting 
whieh  is  inserted  in  the  soU— that  is,  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  length. 

Gbatxs  mot  Coloubibo  (A  <5ifftseH&«r).— We  think  the  mahi  oanse  of  the 
Grapes  not  colouring  is  their  carrying  too  heavy  a  crop-  Twenty  hunohes 
are  sufficient  for  a  healthy  Vine  to  carry  on  «n  ordinary  length  of  rafter. 
We  are  also  persuaded  that  bedding  plants  on  Vine-borders,  in  anything  likt 
numbers,  are  out  of  place,  and  do  more  harm  to  the  Vines  than  the  pleasure 
derived  from  them  warrsnts.  When  there  is  a  heavy  crop.  Grapes  are 
longer  in  colouring.  To  prove  this  to  you,  we  may  instance  that  we  haT9 
a  house  in  whleh  the  Grapes  are  lust  now  ripe.  Most  of  them  began 
colouring  on  the  1st  of  July ;  and  the  Vines  have  borne,  on  an  aver^t 
twenty-one  bunches  each,  except  two,  which  have  respectively  forty-four 
and  twenty-eight  upon  them.  Now,  on  the  Vines  bearing  twenty-one 
bnaefaes  tiie  berries  were  as  Uaek  as  jet  In  eighteen  days  (July  19th);  on 
that  with  twenty-eight  bunches,  In  twenty-four  days ;  and  in  the  case  of 
that  with  forty.four  they  are  scarcely  black  now,  but  sufficiently  so  tck 
enable  us  to  know  that  they  will  be  very  flne  after  all,  as  some  of  the 
bunches  win  weigh  over  8  lbs.  They  are  all  Black  Hamburgh.  We  leave 
you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

BoiLXB  SxTTXNa  (C.  J.).— We  do  not  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  a 
division  in  the  middle  of  a  saddle-boUer,  enabling  you  to  have  Are  only 
over  half  the  length  of  the  boiler,  unless  it  be  that  the  first  half  is  arched 
over  the  Are,  and  the  ottier  flued,  or  the  saddle  broken  by  a  bar  at  the 
bottom,  aa  you  represent  it,  which  wiU  leave  a  flue  through  one-h^f  of  the 
boUer,  by  whleh  tiie  smoke  must  pass  to  the  other  end.  If  once  tiie  smoke 
ascends  it  is  not  practicable  to  bring  It  lower  than  it  rises  in  the  first 
instance.  You  cannot,  therefore,  cause  it  to  pass  along  a  flue  on  both  sides 
of  the  holler  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  fimaoe.  though  yon  may  do 
so  if  not  below  that  level,  aad  thenoe  Uke  it  over  tiie  boUer  to  the  chimney. 
Your  boiler,  if  properly  set,  which  any  one  accustomed  to  wch  ^ork  wIU 
easily  do,  and  if  the  most  is  made  of  its  heating  powers,  wiU  heat  800  to 
1000  feet  of  lour-ineh  piping. 

WiBB  Stawd  BOB  WniBOw  (S.  D.X-You  will  have  room  tor  three  raws 
of  stx-indh  pota  if  U  be  a  feet  wide,  which,  we  presume,  it  U;  but  if  not 
more  than  1  foot,  two  rows  of  4^  inches  will  be  ample.  A  sine  pan,  to  flb 
into  the  bottom  of  the  stand,  would  be  preferable  to  a  number  of  pot- 
saucers  Yon  may  secure  the  poU  by  paeWng  them  tightiy  with  mosv 
which  wttl  protect  tiie  pots  from  drying  winds,  which  are  so  injurious  to 
tiie  roots  of  the  plants.  They  may  further  be  secured  by  fastening  them 
with  small  wires  across  the  stand,  and  crossed  the  other  way.  No  equinoc- 
tial gales  can  then  move  them.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  wiUi  Grapes  in  gtast  frames ;  and  we  think,  with  you,  thafc 
they  would  be  better  18  inches  wide,  the  shape  being  immaterial  whether 
it  be  square  or  triangular.  The  small  snails  must^be  enclosed  when  the 
ti«hny  bags  are  put  on,  either  as  eggs  or  otherwise,  or  they  could  not 
possibly  pass  through  afterwards.  Oiled  paper  hags  are  a  novelty,  mid  no 
denbt  would  answer  perfectiy,  as  tiiey  will  admit  a  certain  amount  of  light ; 
and  air  might  be  admitted  to  the  Grapes  by  piercing  holes  In  tiie  paper  with 
a  pin.  If  not  well  dried  before  put  on  they  would  communicate  an  un- 
pleasant flavour  to  the  Grapes.  The  Daphne  odora  rubra  has  done  wen. 
and  may  have  been  klUed  by  the  Jasmine  rooto  robbing  it  of  support,  and 
the  drip  of  its  feUage.  Ceanothus  rigidus  should  be  pruned  when  It  has 
dene  blooming,  and  may  then  be  cut  in  close.  The  young  shoots  should  be 
trained-hi  without  stopping. 

Pbbsbbvibo  Abtiobokbs-Rbmovino  Abfabaovs  (I>.  Jf.  ^^)* "" 
Artichokes  may  be  presorted  for  a  considerable  time  If  cut  wltii  6  or  8  Inches 
of  stalk  attached,  and  Uiis  be  stuck  in  damp  sand  in  the  root-eellar.  Bvery 
three  or  four  days  a  piece  should  be  cut  off  the  end  of  tiie  stalk.  If  you 
take  up  old  roots  of  Asparagus  tiiey  are  next  to  woithlessaOer  replsntlng. 
We  would  make  new  beds  in  autumn,  and  plant  tiiem  with  plants  two  or. 
three  years  old  in  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  AprU. 

Blacx  Tbipou  Geape  (A  Onuiant  £Bader),^lt  is  the  same  ss  Frtnk- 
•BthaL 

Haept  Heaths  (An  Old  /9sA*m»«r).— Vfe  presume  the  ssnd  snd  coals 
tre  msrdy  intended  as  plunging  materials. 
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JOUBIf AL  OF  JLOVnCUUVVBS  AIID  OOTTAiGS  QASDBNBB. 


Q  AogUt  16,  IMi. 


HB4U0  ▲  ToiuT  (P.i>.^.)«— If  w«aBd«ntaad  yoaft-dcht,  ywr  koiue, 
SO  fett  loair,  to  nut  built  m  Um  level,  tat  on  tti*  slope,  of  uie  ffiovBd,  eod 
ttat  the  dIffeieDoe  in  dlraet  laTcl,  Iron  tbe  om  e«d  to  the  other,  US  feet. 


ekrwpip^t 

Ugbt  yonr  Ore,  end  joa  will  ftnd  that  the  riee  of  the  pipes  will  esnse  the 
ouooUtion  to  be  more  rapids  For  keeninf  oat  frost  two  foar-inoh  pipes 
%<mld  do.  For  early  forcing  you  woald  seed  three  or  four  pipes.  Of  these 
ire  would  only  hsTo  one  return,  and  the  oiher  flows ;  and  they  may  all  be 
OB  the  sane  level,  except  where  they  issue  from  and  join  the  boiler,  tne  fluw 
prooeedinx  from  the  top,  and  the  retwrn  geing  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

Tmotablu  Rcnimo  to  8bxd  (it  SuUcrihery.^U  yon  read  **  Dolnffs  of 
thn  Last  Week,"  yon  win  most  likely  find  out  the  reason^-namely,  hot 
weafher  and  dellelency  of  water.  Many  times  soeh  planu  are  started  in 
the  seed-beds,  and  are  likely  to  bolt,  after  planting,  eren  though  you  can 
givo  them  water.  When  planU  eanaot  grow  freely,  so  aa  to  make  leaves 
and  len^bnds,  in  srif  defenee  they  resolre  to  perpetaale  their  kind  by 
atnmkkg  up  flower-stems  sad  bnda. 

XiTORir  AKo  PLOwn  GannKMino  (A  Cbtuttmt  JtSMfsr).  —  Reading, 
without  prMtioe,  will  never  make  yon  a  gardener.  Tou  ahoold  plaee  your- 
self under  the  tuition  of  some  competent  person  before  you  veature  to 
manage  an  estebUshment  for  yourself. 

OaoBAnn-BOusn  Fxaobks  Failiho— Bmnonxnii  CuminB  (TT.  X.).-^ 
Perlmpe  tbo/wood  of  the  Peach  trees  was  imperfectly  ripened.  Are  you 
mm  the  roots  were  not  too  dry  when  the  tops  were  in  bloom  T  The  heat 
from  the  flue  will  do  good  in  autumn.  The  various  Ivies  would  look  well 
against  such  a  wall,  and  so  would  the  Magnolias,  if  you  are  warm  enough, 
and  would  wait  for  them  to  grow. 

Books  U  Clifton  Sukterih^),'^A  new  edidon  of  the  «•  Fruit  Mannat  '* 
trilL  appear  ere  long,  but  we  eanoet  yet  sav  when.  (JK  J/.}.~Tbe  '*  Cottage 
Qardcners'  Dictionary''  gives  directions  for  the  management  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  For  tuXl  instructions  on  the  maoai^ement  of  particular 
'  sn  consalt  the  pages  of  this  Journal  and  the  *'  Plonst  and  PomologiaL*' 
i  is  no  speeial  work  on  the  subject  which  is  up  to  the  times. 

Mams  OF  Fnorr  {J.  F.  JIT.}— Your  Qoosebenrlee  were  toe  much  bruised 
Ibr  determiiiatieo,  but  they  appeared  to  be  Crom  Bobw 

Naaoe  or  PLAXT8.-^Althoogh  happy  to  oblige  onr  eorteepondehts  when- 
•var  poeeihie,  they  often  eend  such  miserable  scrape  as  to  tender  the  deter- 
mhmtlon  of  tbe  spesiee  Tery  dlfllonlt,  if  not  impossible.  (&  A,  /*.).— No.  5, 
ZeMna  pendula,  named  last  week,  is  better  known  as  CranoUa  vittata. 
I A  AsAy,  Bwmingkmm^,^^  Portulaeaeeooa  pUmt,hBtltislmpeeslble  tu 
gftermiiiii  its  name  without  a  proper  specimen  in  flower.  (fK.  L.}.— 
fltaartia pontsgynia ;  Gladiaatris  thMtoria  is  a  native  of  Kentnoky  and  Tennse- 
■ask  ( Cfteeiiews J.— Both  Todea  peliwdda  and  Loooarla  falcate  are  exotic  Fema» 
thn  flonser  being  from  New  Zaaland  and  the  latter  fkom  Tasmania.  Am  far 
m  the  imsnamre  frond  sent,  the  latter  is  oorrecUy  named. 
B  Aloe,  we  presume,  is  A.  smerieans  var.  variegate,  but  it 


fpeden 
There  ii 


a*  we  can  Judge  from  the  imsnalnre  frond  sent,  the  latter  is  oorrecUy  named. 
^/Tes  4  I>ok8).— The  Aloe,  wepresume,  is  A.  I 
la  hard  to  say  l^m  the  Up  of  a  leaf  aloQf£ 


FOULTEY.  BEE.  and  HOUSEHOLD  GHEOKIGLE. 

JOTTINGS. 
(ConlinttedyVomiMifre  118.) 
AvTBB  the  steady  aad  anxious  have  left  the  town,  the 
■tnets  and  show-yard  are  oeeai»ed  by  a  different  dass. 
Shops  are  closed,  and  the  yonng  men  swell  the  numbers  of 
qpeotaton ;  the  oountiy  people  after  a  certain  time  axe  ad- 
mitted giatiB,  and  then  begms  the  huny  of  the  show-yard. 
It  is  ha&past  four,  and  it  closes  at  six.  The  band  of  the 
JBOOth  is  fagged*  or,  as  a  matter-of-&ct  countryman  said, 
*' tired  of  too-too-rooing."  The  real  middle-clasfl  agrioul- 
tvzal  element  has  disappeared,  and  SjMmge's  Ld^tor,  the 
eountry-town  sweU,  has  taken  the  plaoe—no  improTcment. 
The  hearty  quarrels  of  the  herdsmeu,  many  under  the  in- 
finsDce  of  J(dui  Barl^yooen,  eome  quite  refreshing  on  the 
ear.  They  do  not  go  the  length  of  the  two-year-olds  and 
three-year-olds  in  fireland,  but  they  are  very  pretty  little 
&ttds  as  they  stand.  "  Giles  woant  tell  all  as  he  cood  about 
that  whdte  buH  as  has  fust,  but  he  cood  an  he  wood ; " 
aad  Tummas  answers,  "Speak  up,  and  speak  out  mtm; 
je've  been  telling  all  you  knows  for  years*  and  you's  thinner, 
and  yer  children  wuss  fed."  Then  Giles  whispers  to  two  or 
three,  and  they  all  inspect  the  white  bull,  and  many  shake 
their  heads ;  and  tiien  one  points  to  a  particular  marjc,  aad 
Tummas  sees  it,  and  says,  "  I  knows  he's  bad  there,  and  he 
looks  older,  but  he  yaint."  Then  there's  a  sort  of  murmur- 
ing^ and  one  of  the  young  men  from  the  town  oomes  up 
with  friends,  or,  as  "  Immortal  Will "  has  it, "  accompanied  •" 
and  after  knowingly  handling  the  bull  (we  got  sadly  kicked 
at  that  ezerdse  once),  he  says,  with  a  ^rare  air,  and  all  the 
iifSamb  of  an  authority,  "A  first-prize  bull  should*  like 
GcBsas^s  wife,  be  above  suspicion."  '^'Gie  us  yonr  hand,"  says 
Gilets,  but  our  townsman  is  wise,  and  had  "skedaddled"  as 
soon  as  he  delivered  himself  of  the  oracle.  "  What  did*n 
say?"  says  Tummas,  who  was  not  dea^  but  what  they  call 
•  <«hard  of  hearing,"  which  means  he  would  not  know  he  was 
in  danger  from  a  goods  train  till  he  fi&Lt  it.    "  What  did*n 


say,  and  whoae  wife  was  he  tidkiBg  about?"  "Yours/'  said 
a  Vy»tander.  "  He  makes  a  mistake,"  says  Tummas,  "  for 
I  never  was  married." 

It  is  wonderM  how  towards  the  close  of  the  day  tba 
eloquence  of  the  men  in  charge  increases,  and  what  faxtlta 
they  find  with  the  winners.  The  contest  runs  between  the 
youth  of  the  town  and  the  matured  wisdom  of  the  country. 
"  Brahmas  beat  everything  in  the  way  of  fowls,"  says  a 
poultryman.  "  Do  they  lay  twioe  a4ay  ?  "  says  a  to  wnsman^ 
"  Always,"  is  the  answer,  "except  Sundays  and  holidays." 
Townsman  evaporates. 

Then  the  time  oomes  for  removing  the,  stock.  Uttie 
knots  form  round  the  prize  animals,  and  many  a  hardly- 
earned  sixpenoe  is  spent  to  decorate  tiie  prize  bull  or  hone 
with  ribbons,  that  his  success  may  be  apparent  to  alL  "I 
hope,"  says  a  beaten  man,  "  you  have  nuiae  your  great  coarse 
animal  fine  enough,  with  all  your  bows  and  rosettes.  I 
never  did  like  him,  and  I  don't."  "Never  mind,  don't  be 
jealous ;  go  and  borrow  a  hat-band,  and  put  round  yours." 

Without  any  disorder,  or  ill  feeling,  the  scene  is  entirely 
changed  from  what  it  was  a  few  hours  before.  The  masters 
are  gone,  the  Committee  men  are  at  the  dinner.  The  ladies 
went  with  the  band.  Here  and  there  animals  are  seen 
moving  across  the  ground.  Carts  are  admitted  to  fetch 
poultry  and  sheep.  Implements  are  being  packed  prepara- 
tory to  removal.  The  task  of  keeping  order  devolves  on  the 
policemen,  who  do  it  well,  and  give  notice  to  clear  the 
ground. 

The  crowds  are  now  scattered  over  the  town — ^harvest  for 
the  inns  and  public-houses.  The  countrymen  are  growixig 
more  demonstriitive,  and  such  groups  as  many  of  those  in 
Wilkie's  inimitable  "Village  Festival"  are  to  be  seen  every- 
where. It  is,  however,  inoflSensive,  and  remains  strict^ 
agricultural.  The  merits  of  crops,  animals,  and  ploughin^^, 
form  all  the  conversation.  Dancing-booths,  rifle-galLeriei, 
photographic  studios,  fortunetellers,  present  their  charms 
to  the  lads  and  younger  men,  and  the  recruiting  sergeant 
plies  a  good  trade.  When  we  were  young  there  were  such 
things  as  ballads.  We  recollect  that  close  to  Harewood 
Gates,  in  Oxford,  a  man  used  to  decorate  the  whole  of  tbe 
dead  wall  with  rows  of  ballads,  pinned  on  strings.  In 
London  such  things  have  passed  away,  to  make  room  for  I 
the  "Darkie's  Album,"  "The  Songster's  Companion,"  &c; 
but  in  the  oountiy  there  is  still  a  sale,  and  a  man  and 
woman  singing  an  old  song  to  an  old  tune  find  a  ring  of 
listeners,  and  flocks  of  customers.  From  the  public-houses, 
choruses,  wherein  the  "  Bold  Drag-goon,"  and  "  Delight  of  a 
Shiny  Night "  play  a  principal  part,  are  heard.  The  men 
leading  home  the  prize  aTiimalB  are  treated  wherever  they 
go,  till  at  hut  they  are  obliged  to  admit "  they  never  knowed 
that  horse  go  so  crooked  afore ;  why  he  went  right  across 
the  street,  and  stumbled  ever  so  many  times ! " 

Peace  gradually  creeps  over  the  iitUe  town,  and  save  thst 
now  and  then  some  "wildish  fellows"  gallop  down  the 
streets,  and  a  distant  noisy  chorus  is  heard,  nothing  would 
remain  to  remind  one  of  a  busy  day. 

The  improvised  avenue  looks  sadly  the  next  morning;  the 
flags  seem  out  of  place  without  crowds.  It  is  with  the  town 
as  with  a  moderate  family  after  the  annual  "party,"  it  is 
putting-away  day. 


THE  AGEICULTUEAL  HALL  POULTEY  SHOW 
AJ!^D  THE  POULTliY  CLUB. 

I  SBB  in  your  Journal  of  last  week  that  Mr.  Tudman  invites 
your  oorrespondents  to  "oommunicate  directly,"  and  they 
shall  have  idl  the  information  he  can  ^ve. 

In  the  middle  of  last  month  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Tudman 
asking  him  for  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Poultry 
Club,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  member,  adding  some 
questions  so  like  the  suggestions  put  out  by  "Egokxt" 
that  they  would  appear  to  come  from  Uie  same  person. 

The  answer  I  received  was  to  the  effect  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Poultry  Club  are  available  to  members 
oiSy — ^that  the  Club  finds  judges  only  for  poultry  shows, 
and  that  "they  are  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  prizo 
list,  nor  do  they  get  up  shows." 

If  the  Poultry  Club  are  not  answerable  for  the  prize  list, 
nor  do  they  get  up  shows,  how  is  it  that  the  prize  list  of 
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the  forthooming  pooltxy  show,  at  the  Agricultnnl  Hall,  is 
headed  with  the  words  "Under  the  patronage  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Ponltry  Club  ?  " 

If  the  Poultry  Club  did  not  take  upon  itself  to  find  judges 
for  shows,  and  had  not  been  adrertised  as  takhig  the  man- 
agement of  one,  but  was  simi^  an  association  of  gentle- 
men for  purposes  of  their  own,  my  application  to  Mr. 
Tudman  might  hare  been  construed  into  an  act  of  imper- 
tinence. Under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned  I  had  a 
Tight,  in  woommon  with  eveiy  other  exhibitor  of  poultry,  to 
inquire  what  were  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Club. 

If  this  be  the  kind  of  infonnation  to  be  ftimished.  I  suppose 
your  correspondents,  who  are  invited  by  Mr.  Tudman  to  com- 
municate immediately,  wUl  be  as  well  satisfied  as  I  am. 

A  public  statement  of  the  roles  and  regulations,  with  the 
objects  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Club,  would  save 
your  correspondents  and  Mr.  Tudman  much  trouble. 

It  may  be  that  this  Poultry  Club  is  a  very  desirable  and 
usefol  body,  but  it  certainly  does  not  go  the  right  way  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  publia — Gxoboe  Mannino. 


NEWMILLEEDAM  POULTEY  SHOW. 
This  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  when  the  following  prizes 
were  awarded : — 

Oaxx  (Eed).-FIrit,  O.  HeU«vall,  SheffliJd.  Seoond,  J.  CautrltOD,  Brad- 
ford. 

<^^\i^^»^^^y'—^ini,  J.  Charlton,  Bradford.  Seoond,  G.  HelleweU, 
oneineld. 

oi5l*f,^^***"-~^«*»'-  Cr«^«»«.  WakeitoM.    Saeoad,  G.  neUawall, 

CocaiN-CHiMAS  (BnlD.-nrst,  8.  PidCMd,  Wakefield.    Second,  W.  Daw- 
no,  Hoptoa. 
w*^S'?:^^*^^  (Cnckoo).-Flr«t,  W.  Dawson,  Hopum.  Second,  8.  Ftekard. 

(>)CBpf.CHixA  CBicKBii§.—Fix»t,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  Croa- 
laad,  Wakefteld. 

DoEKijioa  (GrOT).-Flrat  aod  Seoond,  &  Pickard,  Wakeflald.  CMekms. 
— Firat,  J.  Hint,  Boyn  HllU    Second,  S.  Pickard,  Wakefield. 

Spahmh.— Price,  W.  Oannan,  Bradford.    (Onlj  one  entry.) 

Phea8ai»t8  (Golden).-Plrrt,  J.  Kills,  Leeds.  Seoond,  H.  Hlmsworth, 
I«iipset    CAieAfiM.— iflntt,  W.  Cannan,  Bradfbrd.    Second,  J.  EUla,  Leeda. 

PxaAaanra  (Sli»er).-Prl«c,  W.  Cannan.  Bradford.  (Only  one  entry.) 
Chtekent.—Fintt,  J.  EUla,  Leeds.    Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Amy  Distinct  B&kxd.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradfoitl.  Second.  S.  Schol- 
field,  Heekinondwike. 

Bastams  (Black  or  White).— First.  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Z  Seeond,  J. 
Charlton,  Bradford. 

Bamtams  (Any  variety).— First,  S.  Scholfleld,  Heckmondwlke.  Second, 
J.  wade,  Leeds. 

ToBXBTs.-First  and  Seoond,  J.  Paweett,  Wakefield. 

Geese.— Flrkt  and  Seeond,  J.  Fawcett,  Wikefleld. 

DccKs  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Hirst,  Boyn  Hill.    Seoond,  R.  Atha,  Boyn  HllL 

Bahtaics  (Game).— Priae,  G.  Hellewell,  Sheffield.    (Only  one  entry.) 


Hasdomh  fOoldm^peneined).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  S.  Smith. 
Halifax.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Pleklea.  CAidfcsna.— Prize,  H.  BeUbn. 
Uiirhly  Commended,  H.  Pickles. 

HAVBraoH  (SUrar-epanitled).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  E.  Ardlnftoa. 
Howden.    CMaJkeM.— Prise,  H.  Beldon.    Highly  Commended,  G.  Cowbom. 

HAXBUBaHjSllTeropenellled).— First,  H.  Pickles, Jon.,  Sklpton.  Seecnd, 
H.  Beldon.  0»ir%ent.— Priae,  H.  Pleklea.   Highly  Comaaendad,  H.  Baldon. 

PoLAxn.— First  and  Seoond,  H.  Beldon.    CAidtow.- Priae,  H.  Beldon. 

Akt  othbb  Distinct  Brbbo  vot  PasnousLT  Classbo.- Prise,  H.  Laoj, 
Hebden  Bridge.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Powell ;  H.  Baldon.  OkMUm,'^ 
Prise,  H.  Lacy. 

BAMTAva.— Prise,  H.  Beldon. 

SiHOLK  Cookb.—4pommA.— Priae,  H.  Beldon.  DorA^'n^.- Priae,  R.  Beldon. 
CbeAtn-C^tiia.- Prise,  J.  Bell,  Tr.irsk.  &am«.— Priae,  H.  Beldon.  Highly 
Commended,  H.  M.  Jalisn.  Commended,  J.  Bennison.  Sttmbtuyh  (Ooldea« 
spanffled).— Prise,  H.  Beldon.  Mambmrffh  (Qolden-penoilled).— Priae,  8. 
Smith.  HiRhly  Commended.  H.  Pickles.  Samburgh  (SIlTer-spaiifled)^— 
Priae,  n.  Beldon.    Samburgh  (Silver-pencilled}.  -Priae,  H.  Beldon. 

GsBas.— First,  R.  Johnaon,  North  Cave.    Seeond,  8.  Walker,  Howdaa. 

Ducks  (Bonen,  or  any  other  Breed  sot  Ayleahary).— Priae,  W.  Beadier. 
PoUlngton. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith*  Skelton  Orange  iiear 
York;  Mr.  Jolly,  Acomb. 


TOEZSHIKE  AGEICULTUEAL  SOCXETT'S 

POULTEY  SHOW. 
The  above  Show,  which  is  one  of  the  migratory  olase,  was 
held  at  Howden  on  the  Brd,  4th,  and  5th  inst.  The  poultry 
entries  were  not  so  namerous  as  at  some  of  this  Sodel^s 
previous  Exhibitions,  but  many  pens  of  superior  ezoellenoe 
were  shown. 

In  the  dasB  for  old  Spanish,  Mr.  Eodbard  was  first;  but 
tlie  commended  pen  of  Mr.  Beldon  would  have  been  a  formid- 
able oon^petitor  for  the  first  prise  if  the  cook  had  not  been 
diseased  in  his  feet.  Mr.  Eodbard  was  also  the  exhibitor  of 
a  good  pen  of  dark  CoOwns.  In  the  adult  Game  daeses,  Mr. 
Beldon  and  Mr.  Julian  exhibited  some  very  good  birds,  and 
the  competition  between  them  was  very  close.  The  Oame 
Ohiekens  were  not  so  good  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
at  a  Yorkshire  Show.  Mr.  Beldon  obtained  the  chief  share 
cf  the  Hamhwgh  prizes;  and  in  the  Poland  classes  he  was 
without  a  competitor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards  :— 

I^AVUB.— First.  J.  K.  Bodbard,  Bristol.  Second,  S.  Kobeon,  Brotherton. 
Htotaly  Commended,  H.  Beldon.    CAmAww.— Priae,  S.  Bohson. 

DoaxiMc—First,  F.  Key,  Beyerley.  Second.  M.  Hunter,  Green  Hammer- 
ton.    CAu^«M.— Prize,  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirhy-in-CleToland. 

CooRix^HTiiA  (Black  or  White).— Hrst  and  Second,  W.  Dawson,  Mlrfteld. 

Cochim-Chika  (Any  Colonr  not  Black  or  White).— First,  J.  B.  Kodbard, 
BiistoL  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Blngley.  CAidfemj.— Pnae,  S.  Bobson.  Highly 
Commended,  H.  Beldon. 

Oaxk— First,  H.  M.  JnU^,  Hnll.  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Highly  Com- 
iMded,  J.  N.  Holmea.  C%icAm«.>-Piiae,  H.  Baldon.  Commended,  J. 
AAomton. 

Haxborobs  (Golden-spangled).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second.  C.  Cowbum. 
Leeda.    CA<cAena.-Pri8e,  C.  Cowbura.  ' 


PIGEONS  AT  NEWOASTLE-UPON-TYOTE  AND 
DAELINGTON  SHOWS. 
At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Northern  Counties  Agrieultiiral 
Society  at  Darlington  Mr.  J.  W.  Botcherby,  of  DarlinfftoDf 
acted  as  Judge,  as  he  did  also  at  the  recent  Show  of  the 
same  Society  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  re-appearanoe  of 
Mr.  Botcherby  as  a  Pigeon  Judge  renders  it  neoessarv  that 
something  should  be  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
decisions  as  those  named  by  Mr.  Yardley  at  page  97,  and 
alluded  to  in  your  own  note  relative  to  the  many  strange 
details  you  have  heard  "  about  the  Pigeons  at  Newcas^- 
upon-Tyne." 

To  my  having  exhibited  Pigeons  at  the  last  Darlington 
Show,  and  Mr.  Botcherby  having  repeatedly  declared  at  the 
time  in  answer  to  universal  expressions  of  dissatisfaction 
that  "  he  would  never  judge  again,"  may  be  attributed  the 
fact  of  the  decisions  having  escaped  criticism  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Now,  however,  that  Mr.  Botcherby  has  once 
more  ventured  to  undertake  a  post  for  which  he  is  altogether 
unfitted,  further  silence  would  be  an  injustice,  more  parti- 
cularly as  it  is  well  known  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Botcherby  at  Darlington  was  most  strenuously  opposed  by 
one  of  the  Committee,  a  gentleman  well  able  to  give  an 
opinion;  and  that  he  was  met  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Honoorazy  Secretary  when  the  Judges  were  appomted  that 
he  had  engaged  Mr.  Botcherby  and  would  not  have  any  one 
else !  "A  Coupiubb  of  thb  DABLnraTON-  Schxdulb,"  who 
has  ably  exeisbed  himself  in  the  poultey  department,  and  to 
whom  its  consequent  improvement  is  justly  due^  will  no 
doubt  correet  me  if  suoh  bia  not  the  case. 

A  few  remarks  will  enable  your  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinions  of  the  awards  at  Darlington.  In  the  first  plaoe,  a 
local  exhibitor  penned  the  birds,  and  his  **  partner  in  the 
fan(7 "  accompanied  the  Judge,  the  only  pen  exhibited  by 
this  person  taking  the  first  prise,  though,  with  the  exoeption 
of  a  hidf-crown  -prize  at  Middlesborough,  it  never  figured  aa  a 
prize  i>en  at  any  other  place.  In  Cazxiers  some  of  the  best 
birds  were  unnoticed.  The  silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  in 
the  Show  was  awarded  to  an  old  Dun  cook,  a  draft  ih>m  the 
loft  of  one  of  oar  well-known  exhibitora;  while  one  of  the 
best  Carriers  in  the  kingdom  and  in  her  prime,  a  Uack  hen 
bdonging  to  Mr.  Eke  of  London,  was  shown.  In  Powten, 
a  hen  seoond  at  Birmingham  a  few  days  previously  was  nc^ 
considered  worthy  of  commendation,  and  £S  was  refbsed  for 
another  unnoticed  bird  in  the  same  class.  At  Glasgow,  a 
few  dasrs  subseqitently,  two  pens  entirely  passed  over  at 
Darlington  took  first  position  in,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
competition  known.  The  other  dassee  were  no  exception. 
In  one  two  cooks  were  first  against  a  very  superior  pair,  and 
so  on ;  but  if  ftirtiier  partionlars  are  required  th^  can  be 
fortiiooming. 

One  of  the  Honorary  SecTetaries  of  the  Newcastle  Show, 
Mr.  Shorthoee,  was  at  Darlington,  and  could  scarcely  be 
ignorant  of  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  then  so  loudly  ex- 
pressed; and  it  is  unaccountable  how  that  gentleman  could 
have  been  induced  to*  sanction  such  an  appointment  for 
Newcastle.  At  the  latter  place,  in  Powter  cocks  a  bare- 
skinned  bird  took  first;  in  Barbs  the  beat  cook  stood  second, 
while  the  best  hen  was  passed  over  aJttogether;  in  Jaeobins 
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the  best  were  not  mentioned,  while  the  wont  in  the 
a  pair  of  coarse  Yellows,  the  oock  nearly  without  hood,  took 
fint.  In  Owls  perhaps  the  most  unusual  decisions  were 
given.  Coarse  rubbishy  Blues  won;  while  good  Whites, 
and  a  nuMt  exquisite  pair  of  Black-tailed  Whites,  extraordi- 
nary in  head  and  beak,  were  unnoticed.  In  the  medal  dass 
for  Owls,  a  pair  of  Squeakers  with  their  nest  feathers  on 
won  against  a  splendid  pair  of  Foreign  Blues.  In  Any 
other  variety  white  Dragons  took  first ;  but  it  seems  from 
Mr.  Tardley's  letter  that  on  his  bringing  to  light  hispair  of 
Batinettes  this  had  been  reversed.  As  a  climax,  Mr.  Hewitt, 
observing  that  an  exhibitor  had  taken  first  and  second  in 
one  dass,  induced  the  Secretary  to  reverse  the  cards  "to 
save  appearances." 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  Facts  incontrovertible  are 
given ;  and  exhibitors  must  take  means  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  such  escapades  as  have  brou^t  an  unenmble 
notoriety  on  the  two  northern  shows.— A  Fahciu. 

[Our  rule  is  not  to  criticise  the  awards  of  competent 
Judges ;  but  where  a  Judge  by  repeated  wrong  decisions 
demonstrates  that  he  is  not  qualified  for  the  office  he  has 
accepted,  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  denounce  the  error, 
espedally  when  a  Committee  persists  in  retaioing  his  ser- 
vices. Such  a  case  is  that  now  before  us ;  and  having  the 
testimony  of  three  well  qualified  critics,  all  concurring  in 
denouncing  Mr.  Botcherby's  awards,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  inserting  this  letter  from  one  of  them ;  and  we  hope  for 
his  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  sake 
of  exhibitors,  he  will  henceforth  decline  acting  as  a  Judge 
of  Pigeons.] 

I  WAS  glad  to  see  a  complaint  from  Mr.  Tardley  of  the 
judging,  or  rather  misjudging,  of  the  Pigeons  at  Newcastle- 
npon-l^ne  Poultry  and  I^eon  Show.  I  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Tardley's  statement.— Honsstt. 


"A  DEVONSfllEE  BEE-KEEPER"  vebsub  THE 
"TIMES'"  BEE-MASTEE. 
Subjoined  are  two  letters  which  our  esteemed  cotre- 
spondent,  Mr.  Woodbury,  has  addressed  to  the  Tknet  in 
reference  to  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  its  columns 
from  the  pen  of  "  A  Bss-kabtsb."  We  publish  them  with- 
out comment,  for  the  subject  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 

"TO  THX  BDITOB  OF  THE  '  TIIOGS.' 

"  Sib, — As  an  English  bee-keeper  of  many  years*  expe- 
rience, I  have  been  grieved  at  perusing  the  letters  on  the 
subject  which  have  recently  appeared  in  your  columns,  and 
which  I  cannot  but  think  are  likely  to  give  our  continental 
neighbours  and  transatlantic  brethren  a  very  mean  idea  of 
the  skill  and  knowledge  of  British  apiarians.  Every  one 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  when  a  subject  is  mooted  in  the 
Times  the  writers  who  step  forward  to  discuss  it  will  be  at 
least  up  to  the  age  in  which  they  live ;  and  it  is  because 
I  perceived  the  gentlemen  whose  letters  have  already  ap- 
peared are  writing  in  the  spirit  of  a  bj'gone  time  that  I 
venture  to  point  out  a  few  of  their  mistakes. 

"First,  with  regard  to  bee  communities  remaining  at 
peace  witii  each  other.  This  they  will  do  so  long  as  both 
are  strong  and  tolerably  prosperous,  and  honey  continues 
plentifrd  out  of  doors;  but  as  soon  as  honey-gathering  is 
over,  innumerable  spies  from  strong  colonies  try  the  mettle 
of  their  neighbours,  and  should  any  one  or  more  betray 
signs  of  weakness,  the  war  of  Germany  ag^ainst  Denmark  is 
enacted  on  a  small  scale,  with  this  difference,  that  the  in- 
vaders take  absolutely  all,  and  utterly  destroy  the  van- 
quished; unless,  indeed,  the  latter,  as  sometimes  hi^pens, 
join  the  confederation,  and  assist  in  the  plunder  of  their  own 
stores.  Whatever  virtues  bees  possess,  therefore,  honesty, 
or  even  the  slightest  respect  for  mewn  et  fvkum,  is  certainly 
not  among  them ;  nor  have  they  any  other  guide  in  this  par- 
ticular than 

*'  That  food  old  mte,  the  dinple  ptea, 
That  those  ■honld  take  who  bare  the  powert 
And  thoee  ihoald  keep  who  ean." 

"But,  while  pleading  guilty  to  the  sin  of  dishonesty 
among  my  litUe  &vourites>  I  must  absolutely  acquit  them 


of  the  charge  of  drunkenness,  or  a  '  passionate  liking  for 
rum  and  strong  ale.'  Neither  the  ono  nor  the  other  will 
bees  meddle  with,  unless  their  natural  repugnance  to  such 
abominations  be  overcome  by  their  liberal  admixture  with 
either  honey  or  sugar  in  some  form ;  nor  will  they  even  in 
this  case  accept  the  preffered  libation  so  readily  as  if  pure 
water  were  used  to  dilute  it. 

"  Mr.  Harbison,  a  sturdy  citisen  of  the  American  Eepublic, 
considers  the  queen  a  simple  machine  for  laying  eggs,  abso- 
lutely under  t^e  workers'  control,  who  stimula^  or  repress 
her  fecundity  according  to  circumstances.  I  do  not  go  these 
lengths,  but  I  know  Mr.  Harbison  to  be  far  nearer  the 
tru&L  than  your  correspondent  who  talks  about Ithe  queen's 
'  giving  orders,'  and  says  that '  if  you  interfere  with  her  the 
watcher  bees  will  sound  the  alarm,  and  a  thousand  stings, 
like  swords,  will  be  unsheathed.'  I  am  in  the  constant 
habit  during  the  season  of  handling  queen  bees,  and  I  can 
assure  him  that  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  takes  place.  The 
note  of  distress  from  a  captive  queen  passes  totally  unheeded 
by  her  sulg^^ ;  ^^nd  though  a  few  sbray  workers  may  alight 
on  the  bare  hand  that  holds  her  prisoner,  and  even  lick  her 
as  she  is  held  between  the  fingers,  the  eight  of  her  captivity 
has  no  effect  in  moving  them  either  to  anger  or  reaentment. 
When  she  is  indeed  gone  for  ever  they  generally  fi&U  into 
confusion  for  a  time,  and  appear  to  seek  her,  but  even  this 
is  not  invariable.  I  have,  moreover,  another  fact  to  commu- 
nicate, which  will  probably  startle  many  of  your  readers. 
Begicide  in  its  worst  form  is  not  unfreguently  perpetrated 
by  bees.  The  deaths  of  Charles  I.,  or  Louis  XvT.,  or  even 
that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  were  indeed  merciful  when  com- 
pared with  that  infiicted  by  these  little  termagants  on  their 
own  mothers.  Hurled  iif  one  instant  from  the  height  of 
popularity  to  the  depth  of  misexy,  the  poor  deposed  sove- 
reign finds  herself  pinioned  and  unable  to  move  a  limb, 
among  a  dense  mass  of  her  unnatural  children;  and  there 
she  remains,  without  the  possibility  of  escape,  untU  death, 
very  many  hours  afterwards,  puts  an  end  to  her  misery. 
Often  have  I  seen  the  poor  dried  Imd  shrivelled  carcase, 
betraying  in  the  distorted  rigidity  of  eveiy  limb  the  severity 
of  its  last  agony ;  and  all  this,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
without  a  cause !  The  youngest  and  most  fertile  queens  are 
sometimes  victims,  and  that  even  at  a  time  when  their  loss 
entails  extinction  on  the  community.  Nay!  listen  young 
and  newly-married  brides,  I  have  known  queens  devoted  to 
this  horrible  and  lingering  death  immediately  on  their  return 
from  their  wedding  excursion,  and  before  they  had  expe- 
rienced the  joys  of  maternity. 

"  Stewarton  (Ayrshire)  hives  are  octagonal,  not  hexagonal, 
in  form,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  imagining  that 
the  bee,  which  builds  an  hexagonal  cell,  would  prefer  a  hive  of 
the  same  shape.  So  far  from  a  cottager  being  able  easily  to 
make  the  four  compartments  comprised  in  a  Stewarton-hive, 
it  would  puzzle  many  a  skilled  carpenter  to  dovetail  even  a 
single  octagonal  box  accurately  togeUior. 

"  Common  sugar  (lump  sugar  is  best),  does  not  require  to 
be  exposed  to  a  heat  of  800**  to  be  available  by  bees.  Three 
pounds  of  lump  sugar  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  pure  soft 
water,  and  boiled  a  minute  or  two,  forms  excellent  bee  food. 

"Pressure  by  a  watch-key  and  tobacco,  as  remedies  for  a 
bee  sting,  are  no  new  discoveries.  I  advise  any  one  stung 
by  a  bee  to  take  the  sting  out  as  soon  and  as  careftdly  as 
possible,  leaving  no  part  of  it  behind,  and  then  let  the 
wound  alone.  All  the  so-called  remedies  which  I  have  tried 
(and  their  name  is  legion),  only  irritate  and  increase  the 
swelling,  which  otherwise  would  soon  disappear. 

"  If  any  one  has  a  swarm  consisting  only  of  6000  or  6000 
bees  let  him  not  take  the  trouble  of  hiving  it.  A  good 
swarm  will  weigh  4  lbs.,  and  I  have  known  one  weigh  8  Ibe. 
Now  5000  bees  are  computed  to  go  to  a  pound,  and  this  is 
not  too  many,  for  a  friend  of  mine  counted  and  weighed 
5020  freshly-k^ed  bees  this  spring,  and  they  only  weighed 
\2^  ozs.  Let  any  one,  therefore,  do  a  simple  sum  in  mental 
arithmetic  and  say  if  15,000  to  30,000  are  not  within  the 
mark,  even  allowing  for  the  weight  of  honey  carried  off  by 
the  swarm. 

"  Brood  in  supers  is  not  always  drone-brood,  nor  is  the 
heat  of  drones  neceasaxy  for  the  maturation  of  brood.  If  it 
were,  they  would  not  be  absent  in  spring,  when  the  weather 
is  coldest,  and  a  great  quantity  of  brood  is  hatched,  nor 
would  they  be  deslaroyed  in  autumn,  when  the  temperature 
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is  fidling.  There  ia,  of  course,  a  well-known  and  atifficient 
reason  for  the  multitude  of  male  heee  in  summer,  and  that 
is  that  queens  may  run  no  unnecessaiy  risk  by  unavailine 
matrimonial  excursions,  as  their  loss  at  that  time  would 
entail  destruction  on  the  entire  community.  Neither  does 
the  queen  exercise  'queenly  prerogative  and  dignity'  by 
selecting  her  husband.  She  launches  into  the  air  unat- 
tended, and  there  mates  sometimes  with  a  drone  from  a 
liive  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  her  own. 

"  Bees  are  nerer  nursed  by  other  bees.  They  are  strict 
utilitarians,  and  totally  devoid  of  sympathy.  '  Those  who 
cannot  work  shall  not  eat'  is  a  law  applied  with  stern  im- 
partiality alike  to  the  disabled  worker  and  useless  drone. 
He,  therefore,  who  would  teach  or  learn  a  lesson  in  charity 
must  look  elsewhere. 

"  With  regard  to  the  hive  described  and  recommended  in 
the  Times  of  the  4th  inst.,  it  is  simply  one  on  the  '  nadir/ 
or  *  nether'  principle,  a  principle  which  has  often  been  tried, 
and  as  often  found  wanting ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  opposed 
to  the  instinct  of  the  animaJ  itself— an  instinct  which  prompts 
it  to  place  its  honey  above  and  its  brood  below.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  safely  asserted  that  any  stock  of  bees  which 
is  compelled  to  place  honey  in  a  'nadir'  would  collect 
double  or  quadruple  the  quantity  in  a  '  super.'    < 

"  I  feel  I  owe  an  apology  to  those  gentlemen  upon  whose 
letters  I  have  commented  thus  freely.  Their  motives  are 
80  unquestionably  good  that  their  errors  would  have  passed 
unnoticed  by  me  had  they  sought  publicity  through  any 
other  channel.  As  it  is,  I  am  very  desirous  of  making  it 
known  to  our  continental  and  American  friends  that  their 
letters  do  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by  British  bee-masters. 
Not  only  have  we  frame-hives  second  to  none  ever  made  for 
ingenuity  and  convenience,  as  well  as  the  necessary  skill  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  they  afford,  but  we  are  no 
strangers  to  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  race  of  honey  bee 
(Apis  Ligustica),  and  are  even  now  ransacking  the  world  in 
the^  search  after  other  species,  while  we  have  repeated  and 
verified  the  experiments  and  investigations  of  Von  Siebold, 
which  establish,  beyond  question,  the  truth  of  Dzierzon's 
CTeat  discovery  of  parthenogenesis  in  the  honey  bee. — 
T.  W.  WooDBTJRT,  M<mnt  Ba^ord,  Exeter,  Aug.  6." 


"TO  THE  BDITOB  OF  THE   'TIMES.' 

"Sir, — ^Although  we  are  informed  on  the  authority  of 
'A  Bex-kasteb,'  that  'bees  have  not  learnt  to  read  the 
Times,'  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  it  should  be  announced 
by  him  in  a  future  letter  that  his  bees  have  added  this 
essential  accomplishment  to  their  innumerable  moral  virtues. 
Pending  their  acquirements  of  this  faculty  however,  and 
the  consequent  irruption  which  is  to  bring  me  to  my  senses 
(or  to  drive  me  out  of  them),  permit  me  to  suggest,  that  in 
these  days  of  railways  and  excursion  trains,  a  trip  into 
Devonshire  would  entail  little  fatigue  or  expense  on  their 
champion.  I  should  myself  be  dehghted  to  see  him,  and 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  proving  to  his  satisfaction  the 
truth  of  every  statement  made  in  my  letter  of  the  6th  inst. 
I  am  now  writing  in  a  room  overlooking  a  garden  containing 
a  score  of  inhabited  hives  with  the  queens  of  each  of  which 
I  am  on  visiting  terms.  As  your  correspondent  among  other 
compliments  is  pleased  to  accuse  me  of  '  crass  ignorance,' 
I  shall  be  happy  to  take  him  into  this  garden,  and,  after 
describing  the  peculiarities  and  personal  appearance  of  the 
queen  of  each  hive,  to  introduce  him  to  every  one  in  suc- 
cession, and  thus  give  him  the  opportunity  of  testing  for 
himself  the  correctness  of  my  description.  Can  '  A  Bxb- 
MASTEa '  do  as  much  with  his  bees  ? 

"  It  seems,  also,  that  I  am  an  '  irritable  old  apiarian,' 
whilst  *A  Bee-master'  is  'really  not  irritated.'  Of  the 
amount  of  '  irritation '  displayed  on  either  side  I  leave  your 
readers  to  judge,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  your  corre- 
spondent, who  I  am  informed  has  a  son  as  old  as  I  am,  is 
somewhat  at  fault  with  regard  to  my  age,  though  what  this 
has  to  do  with  the  question  passes  my  ability  to  discover. 

^ "  My  bees  are  always  well  provided  with  food ;  but  even 
his  guess  of  poverty  is  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  the  other. 
Avarice  is  as  common  among  bees  as  among  'old  gentle- 
men,' and  the  best  provided  stocks  are  often  the  most  pre- 
datory. 


"  When  'A  Bbs-masteb'  pays  me  a  visit  we  wiQ  tiy  the 
experiment  with  *  strong  ale,'  and  in  the  meantime  I  will 
lay  in  such  a  stock  of  sauces  and  other  condiments  as  shall 
render  his  meal,  which  is  to  consist  of  bees,  beer,  and  feed« 
ing-pan  as  digestible  and  as  little  disagreeable  as  possible^  • 

"  I  may  remark  in  the  interim,  that  the  presence  of  beer 
in  bee-food  has  long  been  dispensed  with  by  the  best  modem 
apiarians. 

"  I  do  not,  as  I  said  before,  go  all  lengths  with  Mr.  Harbi« 
son,  nor  am  I  a '  Bed  BepubUcan,'  or  even  an  admirer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  but  I  am  a  conservative  in  politics,  a 
churchman  in  religion,  and  a  loyal  sulg'ect  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Nevertheless,  I  re-assert,  that  regicide  by  bees  has  frequently 
come  under  my  observation  and  is  not  ui^nown  to  others, 
although  I  am,  I  believe,  the  first  Englishman  who  has 
recorded  it  in  print.  Those  who  know  me  are  aware  tiiat  I 
am  not  given  to  exaggeration,  and  in  this  case  I  repeat,  that 
I  have  told  merely  the  plain  truth.  Will  'A  Beb-kasteb' 
kindly  inform  me  in  what  respect  he  deems  a  conscientious 
search  after,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of,  the  truth  as  regards 
bees  incompatible  with  the  strictest  orthodoxy  both  in 
politics  and  religion  ?  I  fancy  if  he  will  read  through  his 
last  communication  calmly  and  dispassionately,  he  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  '  machine  for  talking  [or  writing] 
nonsense,'  has  been  called  into  play  on  his  side. 

"  Sugar  in  order  to  be  converted  into  barleysugar  must 
first  be  diluted  with  water,  and  in  this  state  is  available  to 
bees.  Am  I  not  correct,  therefore,  in  stating  that  subse- 
quent exposure  to  a  heat  of  300*  is  unnecessary  ?  When 
'A  Bee-master'  visits  Exeter,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show 
him  how  to  administer  liquid  food  to  bees  without  either 
smearing  their  winffs  or  clogging  their  feet. 

"  But  it  appears  I  have  not '  watched  the  habits  of  bees,' 
'  or  studied  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Huber.'  This 
is  another  random  shot,  and  like  the  preceding  ones  it  flies 
under  the  mark.  Huber  (or  rather  his  assistant,  Francis 
Bumens),  was  a  keen  and  generally  an  accurate  observer, 
far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  but  he  was  not 
invariably  correct,  and  I  have  studied  his  investigations  and 
the  habits  of  bees  sufiiciently  to  know  when  Huber  is  to  be 
relied  on  and  wherein  ho  was  mistaken.  The  imputation  of 
'ignorance'  on  this  point  comes,  moreover,  with  ludicrous 
incongruity  from  a  man  who  not  only  fails  to  recognise,  but 
absolutely  derides  as  '  absurd '  Huber's  '  explanation  of  two 
thousand  drones  where  there  is  only  one  queen,  with,  per- 
haps, a  couple  of  princesses,'  an  explanation  which  has  been 
deemed  sufficient  and  satisfactory  by  every  intelligent  api- 
arian from  his  time  to  the  present  day. 

"  A  swarm  consisting  only  of  five  thousand  bees  has,  it  is 
said,  been  kept  through  the  winter  by  feeding,  and  has  done 
well  in  a  magnificent  honey  season.  May  we  venture  to  ask 
for  particulars  ?  How  was  the  number  of  bees  ascertained  ? 
Were  they  counted,  or  were  they  weighed?  If  counted, 
what  was  their  exact  number?  If  weighed,  their  precise 
weight  ?  Were  they  hived  in  an  empty  or  a  combed  hive  ? 
What  did  they  cost  in  food?  I  need  hardly  say  that  if 
they  cost  as  much  in  food  as  the  purchase-money  of  a  good 
swarm,  they  really  were  not  worth  hiving. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  utter  absence  of  sympathy  in  bees, 
I  have  nothing  to  modify  or  retract.  Allowing  for  the  in- 
fiuence  of  imagination,  '  A  Bee-master,'  doubtless,  describes 
what  he  has  seen  pretty  correctly.  He  has  erred  only,  as 
many  others  have  done  before  him,  in  ascribing  the  actions 
of  his  bees  to  wrong  motives.  Had  be  witnessed  the  d4^ 
noHement  he  would  ei&er  have  found  the  disabled  worker  left 
to  die  by  inches  on  the  floor-board  totally  unheeded  by  her 
sisters,  or  bundled  neck  and  crop  out  of  the  hive  shortly 
afterwards. 

"Permit  me  in  conclusion  to  say  a  few  words  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  written  thanking  me  for  exposing  some 
of  the  inaccuracies  of  your  Tunbridge  Wells  correspondent, 
whose  effusions,  as  they  very  justly  remark,  are  likely  to 
do  far  more  harm  than  good.  If  it  were  desirable  I  could 
of  course  more  than  double  the  list  of  his  mistakes  which  I 
have  already  noticed.  But  enough  has  been  done.  If  the 
Times  'Bee-master'  continues  stedfast  in  the  pursuit 
which  he  appears  to  have  taken  up  so  ardently,  he  may  in 
time  become  worthy  to  bear  the  title  he  has  somewhat  pre- 
maturely assumed.  Whenever  that  period  arrives  we  may 
be  very  sure  that  he  will  look  back  upon  his  share  in  th& 
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ooErMpondenoe  frith  mortiflealioii  and  riQpwt.  On  this  ae- 
ooant  I  should  be  ertremely  bqxtj  to  adopt  a  ooone  vhioh 
xnk^t  probably  lenffthen  the  discaanon,  and  by  so  doing  call 
adMper  Umh  to  his  cheek,  and  add  poignancy  to  his  regret. 
— T.  W.  WooDBUBT,  Jfouni  Au^ord,  Sxd&r,  llt^^n^tM^,  1864. 
**  P.S.— Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  zeoeiTed  an  admir- 
able letter  from  your  correspondent,  the  Ber.  William  Law. 
I  should  be  indeed  glad  if  '  A  Bbs-kastxb'  would  meet  me 
in  fho  same  spirit." 


BEBS  UNITING  VOLUNTABILY  WITHOUT 
FIGHTING. 

A  CX7BXOU8  cironmstanoe  has  ocouired  to  one  of  my  hives 
this  year  whidi  may  be  worthy  of  recording.  A  very  strong 
hive  about  three  years  old  swarmed  in  May ;  in  a  few  days  it 
swarmed  a  second  time  in  a  high  wind ;  at  the  same  time 
the  hive  next  to  it  on  the  right  side  swaimed  likewise,  and 
both  swarms  went  into  this  hive»  which  I  shall  call  No.  2. 
About  three  days  after,  the  bees  from  No.  2  marched  into 
No.  1  in  great  numbers  without  being  interfered  with. 
About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  early  in  the  morning,  I  found 
the  bees  from  No.  1  hive  walking  leisurely  into  No.  3,  on 
the  left  hand,  without  being  taken  any  notice  of  by  those 
they  were  visiting.  They  walked  steadily  along  the  bench 
in  a  line  about  2  or  3  inches  apart.  After  this  happened  I 
fi^t  the  weight  of  No.  1  and  found  it  was  very  heavy. 

Yesterday  I  found  No.  1  hive  all  in  commotion  as  though 
young  bees  were  coming  out  danoing  for  joy ;  but  as  this 
continued  until  the  evening,  I  perceived  something  was 
wrong,  and  on  lifting  the  hive  found  it  to  be  almost  empty, 
I,  thmfore,  lifted  the  hive  and  after  a  few  minutes  ripping 
all  the  bees  left  it  and  crowded  into  No.  3.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  hive  flourishing  so  well,  and  yet  deserting 
without  fighting. — H.  M. 

[The  probability  is,  that  the  young  queen  of  No.  1  was 
lost  through  mistaking  her  hive  on  the  return  from  her 
wedding  trip.  When  hives  sxe  dose  together  this  accident 
is  very  spt  to  occur.  There  is,  also,  much  more  interoonrse 
between  stocks  so  situated  than  we  have  any  idea  o^  and 
the  volnntaxy  union  of  two  colonies  under  such  circum- 
stances is,  therefore,  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.] 


COMMENCING  BEE-KEEPING. 

Having  just  read  Mr.  Woodbury's  very  interesting  letter 
on  bee-keeping  in  the  Times,  and  also  those  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  I  feel  myself  greatly 
perplexed  how  to  reconcile  the  various  methods  of  manage- 
ment, seeing  that  each  individual  professes  to  give  the 
result  of  much  experience.  I  should  tell  you  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  any  method  of  management,  and  am  about 
commencing  bee-keeping  next  spring.  Will  Mr.  Woodbury 
be  so  obli^ng  as  to  favour  me  with  his  advice  as  to  what 
books  I  should  procure  upon  the  subject  ? — W.  G. 

[My  advice  is,  '*  Do  not  attempt  to  run  until  you  are  able 
to  walk,"  or,  in  other  words,  do  not  depart  much  from  the 
old  well-understood  mode  of  management  until  you  have 
had  some  experience,  and  then  advance  by  degrees.  .  Gtet 
"Bee-keeping  for  the  Many,"  price  4d.,  and  begin  with 
Payne's  improved  cottage-hive  made  rather  larger  than 
therein  described,  on  which  put  small  supers.  These  hives 
will  throw  swarms,  and  thus  increase  your  stock.  If  tiiey 
get  too  numerous  try  to  drive  some  of  the  swarms,  and  unite 
to  others  in  the  manner  recommended  in  the  little  manual. 
As  you  become  accustomed  to  the  management  of  bees  you 
will  probably  wish  for  better  and  more  convenient  hives, 
such  as  frame-hives.  To  this  there  can  then  be  no  ol^'ection, 
but  I  never  advise  any  one  to  buy  costly  hives  until  they 
have  sufficient  skill  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
they  afford.  Bead  Ths  Joitbnaii  of  Hobticultube,  and 
avail  yourself  of  editorial  advice  in  any  difficulty.— A  Dxyon- 
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Sundsrisn^  on  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3xd  of  November  next. 
Nine  silver  cups,  value  JB5  each,  will  be  offered  £<or  com- 
petion,  five  of  which  are  offered  by  John  T.  Lawrence,  Esq., 
of  LiverpooL  For  particulars  as  to  the  prizes  offered  we 
must  refer  to  the  pubUshed  schedules,  which  mav  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  Messrs.  G.  B.  Potts, 
Albert  Forg^  and  J.  B.  Bobinson,  55,  Nile  Street,  Sunderland. 


CUCKOOS. 

Having  a  young  Cuckoo  which  I  am  very  anxious  to  keep 
aHve  through  the  winter,  will  any  of  your  correspondent 
who  have  ever  kept  one,  kindly  inform  me  how  they  have 
fed  it  ?  I  am  feeding  mine  now  on  hard-boiled  egg,  chopped 
meat,  caterpillars  and  moths  when  I  can  get  them,  but  I  am 
afraid  when  the  insect  season  is  over  my  bird  will  suffer 
from  the  loss  of  its  natural  food. 

Any  hints  as  to  feeding  and  temperature,  will  greatly 
oblige.— A.  K.  C. 

To  Pbbsxbvi  Bkubasb. — Strip  off  the  peeling,  cut  into 
inch  pieces,  then  put  1  lb.  of  sugar  to  5  lbs.  of  Bhubarb, 
stew  until  soft,  then  strain  out  the  juice  by  pressing  through 
a  doth,  spread  the  Bhnbarb  on  plates,  boil  or  simmer  down 
the  juice  quite  thick,  tnm  it  over  that  on  the  plates,  dry  it 
in  an  oven  or  by  the  stove,  the  same  as  fruit,  put  into  a  jar 
and  pound  it  down  hard,  covering  closely,  and  it  will  keep 
for  years;  and,  flavouring  with  essence  of  lemon,  it  will 
make  a  far  more  deUcious  pie  than  when  green — of  course, 
more  sug^  must  be  added  when  used.^Canada  Farmer.) 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Applu  as  Food  rom  Povltkt  (P.  Jf.  £).— We  etn  say  nothing  as  to 
apples  as  food  for  pooltrj,  bat  they  will  eat  them  leadliy  If  given  now  aa4 
then  for  a  ehanice.  OiTea  whole,  they  will  pick  them  to  pirees.  or  if 
chopped  flue  they  will  pick  the  frafmeats  readily.  They  are  wholesome 
for  them. 

Hbns  Eatimo  Eoos  (Amateur).— The  desire  to  eat  eicgi  shows  tliat  a  hen 
or  pallet  is  oat  of  condition.  A  diseased  state  of  the  inside  will  be  brocght 
about  by  the  ose  of  meat,  greaTca,  and  other  stimulants.  They  hare  pro< 
duced  early  eggs,  but  also  have  oaased  an  inward  craving  that  can  be 
saUsfled  only  wlih  annataral  food.  She  therefore  eats  her  egg«,  and  will 
do  so  till  she  is  cared.  6he  most  be  purged  frequently  (every  other  day), 
with  eastor  oil,  a  tablespoonfal  at  a  time.  Be  earefhl  not  to  over-feed,  and 
avoid  all  stimulants.  Place  hard  artifloial  eggs  In  her  nest,  or  where  she 
lays ;  and  although  you  may  lose  her  proseat  Uylng,  yoa  will  probably  save 
the  next. 

Bias  {J.  irewUmd).—A']X  queattoos  relatlDg  to  this  subject  should  be 
addreosed  to  the  SdUors. 

PvBCBAsnro  Bna  aiid  Bia-BrrH-^WoKSs  oa  Bra.XBBF»re  {MTarpU),^ 
The  best  time  to  buy  bees  is  in  March,  when  they  have  stood  the  winter. 
Strong  and  fuffldenily  heavy  stocks  should  be  selected,  ai^  tlie  Judgment 
of  a  skilled  bee-master  obtained  if  possible.  The  price  of  a  stoca  of  bees. 
In  the  spring,  would  probably  vary  firom  15a  to  S0«.  in  different  localities  ; 
snd  we  are  unable  to  recommend  one  plaoe  as  better  than  another  for  making 
the  purchase.  Bees  will  not  be  iqjnred  by  a  change  at  any  season,  if  the 
distance  be  not  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half;  but  if  moved  In  warm  weather, 
and  when  the  combe  are  heavy,  great  caution  is  requisite.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  reeommend  any  partienlar  hives,  but  may  sUte,  generally, 
that  Payne's  improved  cottage-hives  are  well  adapted  for  ordinary,  and 
Woodbory  trame-hives  for  soientlflc,  bee-keeping.  Any  kind  of  hive  can 
be  secured  against  accident;  and  Messrs.  Neighboar  *  Bonn,  149,  Regent 
Street,  will  give  every  infonnation  as  to  price.  iT.  W.  Obwa»).-AIeasr8. 
Neighboar  A  Sens,  149,  Regent  Street,  and  127,  Holbom,  will  supply  yon 
with  bees.  The  best  books  on  the  subject  are  "  Taylor's  Bee-keep«>ra* 
Manual"  and  "Bee-keeping  for  the  Many"  (English),  and  Langstruth'a 
'*lUve  and  Honey-bee"  and  Qninby's  *<Mysteriea  of  Bee-keeping*' 
(Ameiiean). 

ExpaaiMBHTiKo  WITH  A  Yociia  Qpxss  (8.  A.t  17Atfiir«0l.— We  fear  for 
the  result  of  your  experiment.    It  is  dangerous  to  trifle  with  rirgioit. 

Cahaxixs  (CAnai^tM).— We  do  not  know  the  address  of  Mr.  Boper  who 
won  the  first  prise  for  Buff  Belglsns  at  the  Crystal  PiUaes  Show.  •*  Canaries 
and  British  Pinches,'*  oontaina  repraeentatioaa  of  all  the  principal  kinda. 

RABBrr-BDTCHBS.~**J.  6.  C."8aya,Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  boy 
good  Babbit-hntcbes  constructed  upon  the  principle  recommended  in  the 
**  Kabbit-Booa  for  the  Many,"  at  a  moderate  price  ! 


SUMPBRLAND  AND  NEWCASTLE  O&NiTHOLOGICAL  SOCIXTY. 

— ^We  understand  that  the  first  annual  Exhibition  of  this 
'  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Athenseum,  Eawcett  Street, 


LONDON  MAEKETS.— August  16 

POVLTRT. 

The  supply  is  moderate,  and  the  trade  almost  nil.   London  is  * 


town.' 

a.  d.     8.  d. 

Powls   2  6  to  S    0 

Smaller  do 1  9  „  S    0 

Chiokena 1  4  „  1    « 

Gosliags  6  U  „  5    6 


'out  of 


a.  d.     s.  d. 

Ducklings  1    9  to  2    0 

Ritbblts 1    4  „  1    6 

W^lld  do 0    8  „  0    9 

Pigeons    0    8  „  0    9 


Angort  28, 1864.  ] 
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1.8S  Ineh. 

DET  WEATHEE  AND  WATERING. 

T  Has  often  been  said 
that  a  certain  amount 
of  discontent  is  essen- 
tial to  happiness ;  and 
nrcunblers,  even  tiioee 
nabituallj  so,  often 
enongjx  liye  to  a  good 
old  age,  oanying  with 
them  the  propensity  they  ae- 
qpired  in  their  yonth:  gram* 
hhng,  therefore,  like  medieine, 
maj  be  regarded  a9  very  good 
in  its  WBj,  and  may,  doubtless, 
be  qxdte  as  necessary.  In  the  varions  avocations  of  life 
there  is  always  something  to  gmmble  at  if  an  object  is 
looked  for,  and  too  many  of  ns  are  apt  to  hunt  after  one. 
Gardeners  complain  in  winter  of  its  being  too  d^old; 
by-and-by  we  fbd,  perhaps,  that  the  soil  does  not  work 
well,  and  we  complain  then  that  the  winter  has  not  been 
cold  enough ;  wnile  in  sninmer  contrarieties  are  alike 
wished  for  and  found  fault  with.  At  the  present  time 
(Angost),  we  think  we  are  suffering  extremely  firom 
want  of  water,  while  in  aU  probability  the  crop  of  finodt 
we  may  have  next  year  may  owe  its  origin  in  a  mat 
measure  to  the  diyness  of  the  present  period.  Pry, 
bright,  sunn3r  weather  is  at  most  times  grateful  to  yege- 
tation,  certainly  so  to  that  which  is  established  some 
depth  in  the  ground ;  and  when  we  consider  that  in  such 
is  embraced  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  finding  fault.  It  may 
be  true  that  an  equally  good  result  woula  have  followed 
if  more  rain  had  fallen ;  nevertheless,  our  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  perfection  in  such  matters  are  yet  far  from 
perfect.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  thankful  for  the  advanta^^es 
a  dry  summer  brings  with  it,  and  try  our  best  to  obviate 
some  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  it  in  other 
ways. 

That  water  forms  an  important  constituent  of  every 
vegetable  is  well  known  ana  admitted ;  and  produota  of 
ranid  growth  necessarily  require  much  water,  or  th^y 
fail  in  arriving  at  perfection.  Most  of  the  products  of 
the  kitchen  garden  contain  a  lar^e  per-centa|^  of  water, 
and  to  obtain  this,  the  plant  sends  its  roots  out  foraging 
to  a  more  distant  loeaJStj^  if  its  ordinary  domain  be  ex- 
hausted ;  but  there  is  a  distance  beyond  which  the  plant 
fails  to  extend  its  roots,  and  a  more  diminutive  growth 
is  the  result.  It  is  not,  however,  below  the  surface  only 
that  the  plant  seeks  for  nourishment,  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  night  dews  are  alike  grateful; 
and  when  these  are  less  plentiful  and  there  is  less  mois- 
ture in  the  soil,  the  less  robust  ^aas  of  vegetation  un« 
questiimably  sofiers.  Now,  how  to  remedy  thi^  state  of 
things  has  been  for  years  a  problem  to  the  gardening 
worid,  but  to  say  that  it  is  solved  in  the  present  day 
would  be  wrong ;  for  although  something  has  been  done, 
and  very  often  indeed  overdone  (observe,  I  lay  parti- 
cular stress  on  this  word),  the  result  is  not  in  any  ease 
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SO  saiisfftctofy  as  where  Nature  does  the  work  in  her 
own  way. 

At  the  time  at  which  I  write  (the  mid<fle  of  August), 
the  appearance  of  vegetation  and  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere seem  to  point  to  a  drier  summer  than  we  ha»ve 
had  for  several  years.  June,  it  is  true,  was  not  remark* 
ably  dry,  but  it  was  not  a  wet  month ;  and  the  end  of  it^ 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  July,  and  August  up  to  thia 
present  time,  has  bean  exceedingly  dry-*4o  mueh  se, 
that  many  soureea  from  which  water  is  usually  obtained 
have  failed  oomnletelY ;  the  larger  streams  and  nvulete 
have  rapidly  suDsided,  and  the  smaller  ones  are,  one 
after  tM  other,  drring  up  entirely.  In  many  plaoes 
where  water  would  be  an  acceptable  boon  to  vegetation 
it  ean  soaroely  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the 
everyday  requirements  of  domestic  use.  Water,  then, 
being  so  scarce,  it  behoves  us  to  make  the  most  we  can 
of  it ;  and  unfortunately,  where  it  is  administered  arti* 
ficially  in  the  way  of  supplying  moisture  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  it  is  often  given  m  too  great  a  quantity  at  one 
time  or  the  reverse.  It  rarely Tutppena  that  anybodj 
watering  a  given  plot  of  ground  applies  anything  like 
the  quantity  that  N  ature  would  supply  in  the  shape  of 
rain ;  besides  which,  the  advantages  wmch  a  good  water* 
ing  givea  are  often  lost  from  the  soil  being  exposed  to 
the  SBn,  when  that  oaking  and  hardening  of  liie  suilboe 
takes  plaee  whioh  is  alike  injurious  to  vegetation  and 
uneightly  to  the  eye.  All  newly-planted  surfaces  should 
be  covered,  to  jjrevent  this  caking  and  to  retain  the  mois- 
ture; but  it  is  my  intention  to  advert  rather  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  used  than  to  the  treatment  of  ^the 
soil  after  it  has  been  applied. 

Whatever  may  be  the  class  of  plants  to  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  give  water,  there  cannot  be  a  question 
that  the  moisture  which  Nature  supplies  in  the  shape  of 
rain  is  most  beneficial  in  every  respect :  passing  through 
the  air  more  or  less  rapidlj,  it  absorbs  cert^  gftses* 
whioh  are  evidently  essential  to  the  well-being  of  tihe 
plants  on  which  it  &Qs,  and  the  matters  with  which  it  is 
charged  are  alike  grateful  to  the  foliage  of  the  plant  and 
to  its  roots.  Next  to  rain  is  water  of  a  similar  kind 
which  has  recently  fallen  and  not  been  polluted  by  ad« 
mixture  with  other  substances,  which  rain  water  not 
unusually  is  when  the  roof  on  which  it  falls  or  the  vessel 
reoeiving  it  presents  anything  which  it  can  hold  in 
solution.  I  have  known  a  newly  made  tank  turn  water 
exceedingly  hard  and  render  it  unfit  for  domestic  use, 
and,  of  course,  unfit  for  the  requirements  of  plants  also ; 
while  sometimes  the  roofs  of  certain  buildings  contain 
matters  equally  obnoxious.  Mere  soot  arising  from  coals 
is  not  by  any  means  the  worst  substance  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  although,  except  in  certain  cases,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  good  it  does.  Koofs  and  tanks  are  not 
the  only  causes  of  contamination  in  rain  water,, for  some- 
times m  nonds  when  formed  in  clay  containing  a  per- 
nieiooe  ■ooatanoe,  this  is  imparted  to  the  water.  Clay  is 
not  by  any  means  of  so  pure  and  innoxious  a  nature  as 
is  sometimes  supposed ;  neither  is  sand,  for  I  have  seen 
a  kind  of  coarse  gritty  substance  that  had  nothing  par- 
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tioolarly  poiBonons  in  its  appearance,  and  yet  it  would  kill 
deep-Tooted  weeds  when  laid  on  a  pavement  or  other  place 
where  they  were.  Of  oonise,  no  one  woold  think  of  using 
water  coming  in  contact  with  a  substance  like  this.  Certain 
salts  also  abound  in  some  soils,  which  render  the  water 
fUling  on  them  far  from  benefldal  to  regetation.  There- 
fore, taking  all  cases  into  consideration,  it  is  perhaps  more 
•eldom  than  most  people  are  aware  that  rain  water  is  pre- 
serred  in  store  in  anything  like  its  natural  purity. 

Although  water  from  tanks,  reservoirs,  or  ponds  is  some- 
times impure,  it  is  nevertheless  most  gratefm  when  Nature 
denies  us  the  refreshing  influence  of  rain«  Next  to  rain 
water  is  that  from  streams  and  brooks  that  has  been  duly 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  which  does  not  ixgure  the  vegetation 
among  which  it  passes.  Biver  water  is  often  turned  to  good 
account  in  irrigation ;  and  happy  are  they  who,  in  the  dry 
scoschine  weauier  of  the  present  season,  have  a  stream 
suifidenUy  elevated  above  them  to  insure  a  supply  for  more 
urgent  puiposes.  Biver  water  is,  however,  not  always 
innoxious.  Sometimes  it  is  charged  to  an  undue  extent 
witih  iron,  in  which  case  the  bed  on  which  it  runs  is  red  with 
rust,  and  such  water  can  only  be  safely  administered  to  such 
plants  as  delight  in  a  soil  in  which  iron  is  found  in  abun- 
dance—as to  Bhododendrons,  for  instance ;  but  for  domestic 
uses,  I  bdieve  such  water  is  by  no  means  improper,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  m.ore  wholesome  than  that  containing  chalky  matter. 
It  should,  however,  be  more  sparingly  used  amongst  plants 
than  water  of  another  kind,  i[  su<£  can  be  had ;  although, 
perhaps,  it  is  as  good  as  the  generality  of  well  water,  and 
much  less  hurtfVil  than  some  of  it  is  when  used  direct  from 
its  source. 

Well  water  ought  to  be  used  very  sparingly,  and  not  at 
all  for  watering  delicate  plants,  until  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  for  a  few  days  in  any  open  vessel,  tiie  more 
shallow  the  better.  It  not  unfrequently  hi4>pen8,  however, 
as  in  the  present  season,  that  well  or  spring  water  is  the 
only  kind  to  be  had,  and  that  even  that  is  fiu:  from  plentiltd : 
hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  soften  it  by  exposure  before 
using,  which,  as  above  stated,  is  best  done  in  shallow  vessels, 
er,  if  in  deeper  and  larg^,  then  longer  time  will  be  required. 
In  whichever  way  water  is  exposed,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark  that  in  periods  like  the  present,  with  the  dry  arid 
atmosphere  acting  upon  it,  a  considerable  loss  in  quantity 
will  ti&e  place :  but  this  cannot  be  avoided ;  and  as  watcv 
must  be  had  for  the  purpose  of  ftimishing  newly  planted 
things  with  moisture  to  start  with,  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  eoonomise  as  much  as  can  be  what  supply  there  is. 
A  careless  labourer,  thinking  that  excess  is  liberality,  will 
pour  more  water  into  the  heart  of  a  newly  planted  Broccoli 
than  would  serve  a  dozen,  and  repeat  the  same  dose  in  a 
day  or  two,  never  thinking  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  he  is 
operating  on  are  thus  placed  in  a  temperature  Uke  that  of 
February,  while  the  top  is  enduring  tropical  heat.  It  would 
certainly  be  better  where  practicable  to  use  warmed  water. 
If  well  water  must  be  used  let  it  be  heated  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere,  and,  after  watering  a  plant  with 
it  once,  let  the  latter  be  surrounded  with  dead  moss,  leaf 
mould,  or  very  short  dung  for  a  time  to  keep  in  ti^e  moisture, 
which  ought  no{  to  be  allowed  to  escape. 

Although  the  present  season  will  call  into  use  all  the 
contrivances  that  can  be  had  to  assist  in  retaining  moisture 
in  the  ground  and  saving  water,  and  potted  plants  will  not 
be  so  much  overwatered  as  they  sometimes  are,  yet  I  expect 
when  an  impartial  retrospect  is  taken  of  the  season  that 
there  will  be  found  many  things  to  be  thankful  for,  and  as 
a  whole  that  it  may  be  pronounced  a  beneficial  season,  not 
abundant  in  vegetables  perhaps,  but  fruits  will  be  plentifrd, 
and  the  condition  of  the  trees  for  another  year  promising. 
Some  weather  prophets  that  I  hear  of  have  taken  up  another 
theme,  and  are  predicting  that  we  are  to  have  no  more 
Potato  disease,  there  being  none  this  season,  and  they  have 
hopes  of  its  being  eradicated.  Certainly  the  dry  weather 
has  preserved  the  Potato  crop  from  disease  so  far,  and  from 
it  I  have  good  hopes  of  the  disease  not  making  its  appear- 
ance in  the  crop  of  1864. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  although  water  is  an  essen- 
tial element  for  vegetation,  yet  when  afmlied  by  other  than 
natural  means  it  loses  half  its  value.  It  is  best  to  imitate 
Nature,  and  when  it  appears  that  a  good  watering  is  re- 
quired, let  it  be  done  when  rain  is  mlUng,  assuming,  of 


oourse,  that  ihe  quantity  of  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  be 
sufficient.  Shading  the  ground  by  some  artificial  means  is 
also  benefldal,  and  at  the  same  time  not  allowing  any  crops 
that  are  at  all  likely  to  withdraw  nourishmentfrom  the  ground 
to  remain  on  it  a  dBj  longer  than  necessary.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  with  regard  €y  thinning  crops;  and  in  fkot  any- 
thing and  everything  that  will  tend  to  retain  moisture  in 
the  ground  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  watering  ought  to  be 
taken  advantage  of,  so  that  the  latter  need  onW  be  resorted 
to  when  it  can  no  longer  be  done  without.        J.  Bobson. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A   COUNTEY  PARSON. 

"  —  Deleetendo  pariten|ae  monendo.*' 
I  suocnnxD  to  the  livings  of  Bushton  and  Bawston,  ad- 
joining parishes,  in  1852.  They  were  united,  not  at  my 
request,  by  act  of  Parliament.  I  am  not  a  vicar,  as  stated 
by  friend  "D.,"  but  a  pluralist  Bector,  the  last,  I  believe, 
that  was  ever  made.  The  churches  are  about  800  yards 
apart.  Both  are  small  and  in  good  repair.  The  Bushton 
church,  newly  done  up  before  I  came,  has  more  marks  of 
antiquity  than  any  other  church  in  the  diocese. 

To  Bushton,  then,  I  came  in  the  August  of  1852.  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  farm  a  little  at  Moor  CritchiU  when 
curate,  and  also  as  tenant  of  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Sturt  I 
served  the  church,  since  rebuilt  in  magnificent  style  at  Mr. 
Sturt's  own  expense.  The  new  dluroh  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  old  church,  in  which  George  lY.  worshipped  when  he 
resided  at  Czitchill.  As  my  two  glebes  are  ^e  keys  of  my 
patron's  fiurm,  the  only  one,  at  Bawston,  and  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Sturt's  fimn  at  Bushton,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  take 
the  land  into  my  own  hands,  more  especially  as  it  would 
have  greatiy  inconvenienced  the  tenants.  I  had  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  when  a  sacrifice  is  to  be  made  the 
clergyman  is  the  proper  man  to  make  it,  and  that,  however 
distasteful  at  the  time,  in  the  end  he  will  be  a  gainer,  in  the 
satisffustion  he  will  feel  in  not  having  disobliged  those  whom 
he  has  to  instruct. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  "  vegetation  "  all  my  life,  for 
two  years  I  felt  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  What  was  to  be 
done  f  What  shall  I,  in  leisure  time,  turn  my  hand  to  ? 
At  last  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  will  have  a  '  go '  at  gardening." 
Here,  however,  a  difficulty  met  me.  The  old  gudener  had 
been  here  twenty-eight  years,  and  had  fixed  his  tap  roots 
deep  down  into  the  soil.  We  all  know  that  a  gardener  likes 
to  have  all  the  farmyard  manure,  called  here  "spit  dung  " 
(preterperfect  of  spade),  and  that  he  does  not  like  giving  up 
ground ;  still  less  does  he  like  "  master "  trying  his  hand 
at  things  in  which  he  has  signally  failed  for  twenty-eight 
years.  His  name  was  EUas  Maidment,  commonly  caUed 
"Lias  "  here,  and  "sleeps  well,"  I  believe,  deeply  lamented 
by  the  parson  and  all  tne  parishioners.  I  buried  him  in 
1856  under  a  lofty  Chinese  Arbor  Yitaa  in  Bushton  church- 
yard, and  put  a  noble  Portland  stone  at  his  head,  with  the 
names  of  his  past  employers.  These  words  may  be  seen  on 
the  slab:— 

"An  hooMt  man's  the  noblest  -work  of  Ood." 

"  I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over,  and  see  the  good  land  that  is 
beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon." — 
(Deut.  iii  25).  From  this  text  I  preached  his  frineral 
sermon. 

We  all  know  that  gardeners  like  having  their  own  way. 
As  to  arguing  with  some  of  them,  that  is  lost  time;  you 
might  as  well  argue  with  the  pump  at  Aldgate. 

la  1856  my  brother  was  high  sheriff  and  I  was  the  chap- 
lain. Before  starting  I  went  down  into  the  garden  and 
found  Elias  jpruning  £e  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  shouting  at 
real  or  imaginaiy  bullfinches.  He  had  had  a  bad  sore  throat 
for  some  days.  The  easterly  wind  was  piercing ;  so  I  said, 
"  lias,  go  home,  and  get  into  bed,  and  have  some  tea ;  for 
if  this  easterly  wind  catches  you  by  the  throat  it  will  bring 
on  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  in  your  weak  state  you 
will  be  gone  quickly."  "  Oh  no,  that's  no  odds,"  was  the 
reply.  I  went  my  way.  After  hearing  sentence  of  death 
passed  on  Hannah  Brown  for  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
which  greatiy  saddened  my  brother  and  myself,  I  returned 
and  found  IJas  in  the  last  stage  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Venous  oonffestion  had  set  in,  and  he  was  the  colour 
of  a  copper-coloured  Indian.     I  had  barely  time  to  say  a 
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short  prayer  and  oaU  hk  wife  ap  to  my  hoose,  where  he  died 
(hAving  received  every  attention),  when  "  Lo !  he  was  gone." 

This  leads  me  baok  to  answer  the  qnestion,  "What  shall 
I  torn  my  hand  to?"  I  said  to  LiaB  (in  1864),  " Could  you 
not  pYB  me  up  that  bit  oS  ground,  as  we  have  had  no  Straw- 
bemes  for  two  yeaors,  and  let  me  try  my  hand?"  "Oh, 
thaf  s  no  use.  I  have  been  here  tweni^-eight  years  and 
oould  never  grow  them;  the  soil  don't  suit 'em.  It's  im- 
paatSbU!  But  there,  master  oan  please  himsell"  "Im- 
possible," said  I,  "is  not  English,  and  I  will  have  a  '  go.' " 

Though  the  soil  is  mixed  with  chalk,  and  rests  on  ohalk, 
I  have  never  found  any  "impossibility"  whatever.  I  have 
had  immense  crops  this  season.  The  Frogmore  Pines  were 
as  big  as  Myatf  s  Surprise. 

So  fiy:  as  regards  Strawberries.  The  following  relates  to 
Peach  trees,  and  is  somewhat  amusing.  I  could  never  beat 
into  Lias's  head  that  without  protection  by  sheets  in  sudi 
a  situation  it  would  be  impossible  to  g^w  Peaches.  Before, 
however,  I  come  to  protection  I  have  painfhl  operations  to 
describe. 

"  Lias,"  said  I  one  day  to  him  (he  had  a  comic  face,  and 
his  eyes  nearly  came  out  of  his  head),  this  is  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  These  patients  must  undergo  amputation.  Get 
the  saw  and  hatchet,  and  the  spade  and  pickaxe.  I  am 
going  to  out  these  old  naked  trees  down,  and  cut  off  all 
weir  perpendicular  roots  and  make  new  trees  of  them.  It 
will  be  a  bloody  job;  hemorrhage  may  set  in.  .  Let's  have 
a  pint  of  beer  each,  for  it's  nervous  work."  The  beer  being 
disposed  of  I  said,  "  Now  don't  be  unbelieving.  Job  says, 
'  There  is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  is  cut  down  that  it  will  sprout 
again.' "  "  Sprout  again !"  said  he ;  "if  ever  ihey  sprouts 
again  I'm  a  Dutchman!"     "Phool"  said  I,  "prepare  for 

operations.    I  am  Sir  B ,  you  are  SUggins  the  operator." 

«  Oh,  well,"  said  he,  resignedly,  "what  must  be  must  be  I" 
"Now,"  said  I,  " don't  be  nervous ;  give  a  decisive  blow 
right  thTou|^  the  'crurum  tonus,'  avoiding  the  'femoral 
artery.'"  Me  gave  tremendous  chops,  Inmlering  on  the 
spiteful :  and,  after  the  limbs  toppled  down  he  burst  into  a 
loud  fit  of  laughter  and  exdaimed,  "  I'm  blest  if  that  aint 
the  cruel  iemu;  and  the  female  artery"  he  added,  "with  a 
vengeance."  "Well,"  said  I,  "Stiggins,  you  shall  have 
half-arcrown." — (N.B.,  no  oil  is  so  effective  as  palm  oiL)  I 
got  him  after  this  to  cut  the  other  two  trees  down,  and  also 
to  cut  off  all  their  strong  perpendicular  roots,  some  of  which 
were  as  thick  as  my  wrist,  and  also  to  cut  off  the  superficial 
roots  in  a  radius  of  80  inches  round  the  stump.  The  ground 
was  then  renewed ;  and  when  the  trees  reached  the  top  of 
the  nine-feet  wall  and  touched  each  other,  I  gathered,  the 
first  year  of  sheet-covering,  over  a  thousand  Peaches.  I 
never  before  had  as  much  firom  the  whole  wall  as  would  fill 
my  hat.  From  that  time  to  this  (eight  years,  including 
this),  I  shall,  after  taking  its  present  fine  crop  of  560 
Peaches,  have  gathered  over  4000  Peaches,  or  an  annual 
average  of  500  Peaches  for  eight  consecutive  years !  The 
trees  are  beautiful  for  strength,  for  new  wood,  foliage,  and 
crops.  The  560  Peaches  now  on  the  trees  (I  believe  Boyal 
Georges),  are  swelling  fiist  and  reddening.  Since  I  have 
been  writing  this  article  two  visitors,  hearing  of  them,  have 
called  to  see  them,  and  expressed  wonder  and  admiration. 
I  have  forgotten  the  year  they  were  cut  down.  The  old 
man  died,  I  believe,  in  the  March  preceding  the  K^^^ing  of 
over  1000.  This  was  an  unwise  crop,  as  in  the  next  year  the 
trees  only  bore  197  from  being  overcropped.  I  ajn  feeding 
the  present  heavy  crop  with  strong  beer  grounds  over  the 
whole  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  which  I  never  move,  washed 
in  with  great  inundations  of  water.  They  are  copiously 
syringed  every  day  at  eleven  o'clock  to  cool  the  wall,  to 
refiresh  the  wood  and  dean  the  leaves,  and  to  keep  down 
pests.    Suffer  a  few  words  in  conclusion. 

1.  Peach  trees  must  be  fed.  What  you  take  out  must  be 
put  back.  Every  third  year  renew  the  surface  with  firesh 
maiden  mould.  The  Peach  trees  of  England  die  from  too 
much  disbudding,  starvation,  and  neglect  of  the  general 
health  of  the  tree  in  winter  and  summer. 

2.  The  leaves,  when  first  breaking,  are  as  tender  as  the 
blossoms.  They  must  be  protected  by  sheets  or  glass.  Odd 
piercing  winds  iojure  the  leaves,  and  ill  health  sets  in.  I 
had  oiu^  twdve  bliatered  leaves  last  yeat^— only  four  this 
year. 

8.  The  Peaches  should  be  thinned  as  soon  as  yon  can  fed 


the  little  Peach  in  its  sheath.  They  should  be  thinned  at 
three  times.  1823  were  first  taken  off  this  year  from  the 
three  trees,  and  847  left  on.  There  are  now  560.  These 
will  come  to  perfection. 

4.  Peadies  drop  their  fruit  from  immaturity  of  wood,  pre- 
vious over-cropping,  want  of  water,  especially  at  stoning 
time,  over-cropping,  over-heating  of  the  walls,  and  from 
starvation. 

5.  You  must,  till  frosts  are  over,  keep  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  drr. 

6.  Keep  tne  wood  as  dose  at  home  as  you  can,  and  beware 
of  letting  the  trees  become  bare  at  the  base  and  centre.  Spur 
the  fore-wood,  and  keep  the  rest  of  the  tree  like  a  shrubby 
Calceolaria.  Winter  mav  be  severe:  therefore  keep  on 
plenty  of  wood  to  sdect  from.  I  will  be  answerable  next 
year  to  put  a  Peach  wherever  the  reader  will  make  a  chalk 
mark.— W.  F.  Badgltite,  Torrent  Bushion, 


FLOWEB  SHOWS. 

Ir  the  old  saying  that "  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth  "  be 
correct^  then  has  the  stew  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Sodety 
a  very  fair  prospect  of  being  spoiled— no,  that  would  not 
be  correct  considering  the  condition  in  which  things  are  at 
South  Kensington,  but  of  bdng  made  utterly  useless ;  but 
the  state  of  affiurs  there  has  opened  up  a  wider  subject; 
and  the  whole  question  of  fiower  shows,  their  present  con- 
dition, and  their  friture  improvement,  have  come  upon  the 
carpet.  Having  had  some  little  experience  in  this  matter, 
I  venture,  even  although  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  others  have 
written  upon  it,  to  suggest  a  few  things,  not  so  much  by 
way  of  alteration,  but  to  che<^,  if  it  may  be,  any  tenden<7 
towards  an  ultrardemocratic  movement  in  the  matter,  and 
to  throw  a  little  conservative  dement  into  the  question.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  speak  witli  authority ;  but  it  is  open  to 
every  one  who  takes  the  trouble  of  observing  to  give  the 
result  of  his  observations,  even  though  they  may  be  those 
that  have  passed  through  the  minds  of  many  besides  him- 
self, and  may  not,  therefore,  have  the  appearance  even  of 
novdty. 

The  first  question  that  meets  us  is.  What  is  the  object  of 
a  flower  show  ?  Is  it  to  afford  an  agreeable  promenade. for 
the  upper  dasses  of  sodety  ?  Is  it  to  replenidi  the  coffers 
of  a  treasury  exhausted  by  other  outgoings  ?  Is  it  to  put 
money  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  large  growers  who  are  sure 
to  exhibit  wherever  they  can  P  I  have  no  ejection  to  any 
or  all  of  theae  views  of  a  flower  show.  I  delight  to  see  the 
array  of  beauty  and  fashion  that  one  is  always  sure  to  see 
at  a  metropolitan  show.  I  have  no  oljec&on  to  a  sodety 
making  money  by  flower  shows,  if  it  can  be  done,  and  I  thinx 
our  great  growers  deserving  of  all  encouragement,  although 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  they  are  great  gainers 
by  their  prises;  nay,  I  fed  confident  were  they  to  put  toge- 
ther the  expense  and  trouble  of  growing  the  plants,  and 
the  expense  of  sending  them  to  the  Show,  that  they  are  at 
a  loss.  But  I  contend  that  none  of  these  are  the  primary 
oljects  of  a  horticultural  exhibition.  It  is  to  encowrage  gar^ 
dening  and  gardenere,  to  show  what  skill,  and  energy,  and 
perseverance  can  do,  and  to  enable  those  who  succeed  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  science  to  show  the  results  of  their 
labours  and  I  believe  that  where  a  society  keeps  this  pro- 
minently before  itself  it  is  best  fulfilling  the  objects  for 
which  it  professes  to  work. 

I  know  that  it  is  objected  to  this  that  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  results  obtained  renders  people  hopeless  of  ever 
attaining  a  like  degree  of  perfection.  A  gentleman  sees, 
for  example,  some  of  Mr.  Henderson's  or  Mr.  Meredith's 
wonderful  Qrapes,  and  he  contrasts  them  with  his  own 
miserable  bundles,  and  he  wants  to  know  why  he  cannot 
have  as  good.  Well,  perhaps  Bobinson  or  Jones  has  not 
seen  the  said  Ghrapes,  but  he  hears  of  their  size  and  beauty ; 
and  if  he  be  a  wise  man  he  will  tell  his  employer,  "  I  thiok, 
sir,  you  would  hardly  like  to  incur  the  expense  that  has  been 
entailed  to  procure  this  fruit ;  but  if  you  do  I  am  quite  ready 
to  tiy  my  best."  Well,  he  does  not  reach  the  standard  set; 
but  he  inquires  the  method  of  culture,  gets  Thomson  on  the 
Vine  or  some  suc^  book,  and  his  vinery  bears  a  totally 
different  appearance.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to 
flowers.    Take  Mr.  Bailey's  Pelargoniums.    It  would  never 
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south.    We  shall  be  sony  to  give  them  any  artifloial  heat. 
It  may  be  wanted  with  late-strook  plants. 

The  rain  of  Taesday  just  saved  our  flower-beds  for  a  little 
longer  display.  As  stated  last  week,  we  never  saw  Gera- 
nioms  much  better,  the  drought,  as  yet,  has  affected  them 
bat  little.  Caloeolarias  that  were  never  finer  are  again 
showing  signs  of  distress,  and  we  presume  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  them  no  help,  as  water  for  cattle,  let  alone  plants, 
is  now  beooming  a  serious  consideration.  We  find  there  was 
a  mistake  in  printing  last  week,  when  the  lawn  is  spoken 
of  as  getting  "green."  It  should  have  been  "brown." 
But  for  this  brownness  we  question  if  the  principal  parts  of 
the  flower  garden  ever  looked  better.  Visitors  have  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  at  such  masses  of  bloom  in  such 
drought,  and  with  little  or  no  watering.  We  cannot  expect 
it  to  last  much  longer,  as  we  fear  anything  like  watering  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Already  Calceolarias  are 
drooping,  and  we  fear  that  dwarf  and  tall  Dahlias,  indepen- 
dently of  mulching,  must  go  to  the  wall,  and,  unless  a  soak- 
ing rain  comes,  we  must  be  satisfied  if  we  can  save  the  roots. 
We  mention  these  fiicts  because  already  gardeners  situated 
as  we  are  are  being  found  fault  with  because  vegetables  are 
becoming  hard,  and  fiower-beds  decaying,  and  fruit  filling 
before  it  comes  to  perfection.  If  water  cannot  be  had,  and 
all  other  palliatives  are  taken  to  lessen  the  consequent  evils, 
we  say,  advisedly,  that  the  gardener  who  does  what  is 
possible  ought  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  cannot  accomplish 
the  impossible.  That  our  beds  and  borders  have  continued 
fiur  up  to  the  present  time  we  attribute  to  the  surCace- 
stirring  having  prevented  cracks  and  extra  evaporation :  to 
giyinff  the  little  water  that  could  be  spared  exactly  on  the 
principles  detailed  in  a  late  artide  on  watering,  and,  perhaps 
more  especially,  not  to  any  richness  in  the  soil,  but  to  deep 
stirring  and  pulverisation  befixre  planting.— B.  F. 


OOVENT  GABDEN  MABKET.— August  13. 

The  iupply  Is  we!l  kept  up  both  from  horns  and  abroad.  Pine  Applet, 
Qrap«i,  and  PMohM.  are  pieaUftiU  cheap,  and  good.  Raspberriee  are  now 
yery  scarce,  and  of  Lemons  there  is  a  Tery  short  supply,  consequently  they 
have  made  a  great  advance  in  price.  Imports  from  abroad  coatlaae  heavy, 
and  comprise  Greengage  and  other  Plnms.  Apricots,  PonUlnblean  Grapes. 
Apples,  and  Pears,  in  almadanoe.  Moreilos  are  the  only  Cherries  now  to  be 
had,  and  Strawherriea  are  ovtr. 

ntUZT. 


■•  d.    8.  d 

1   Otol    6 

0     S 


Apples............  i  sieve 

Apricots   dos.  1 

Cherrtee   lb.  0    6  1 

Ciuraata,  Red...4  «lere  10  4 

Black do.  4    0  5 

Figs dos.  SOS 

PilberU  *  Nats  per  lb.  0   9  0 

Gooseberries.. ..4  sieve  10  3 

Grapes,  Hambnrghs  lb.  16  4 

Hosiats S    0  6 

Lemons lOO  10   0  U 

XaloDS each  16  5 


Mnlberrles 
Ksctarines 
Oranges.... 
Peaehes  ... 
Pears  (kttchen)...baiih, 

dessert dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums i  sieve 

Qainoes do. 

Easpberries...... lb. 

Strawberries  ...punnet 


s.  d 

punnet    0    6  to  1 
....  dos.    6 

100  12 

doa.    8 


Walnuts bush.  14 


VBOITABLXS. 


Arilehokea  .^ each 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans  Broad 4  sieve 

Kidney {sieve 

Beet,  Bad...... do& 

Broccoli bundle 

BrusselsSprouts  ^  sieve 

Cabbage  doa. 

Oapsicums 100 

Carrots ^  bunok 

Cauliflower dox. 

Celery bundle 

Cuenmbere eaeh 

pickling doa. 

Bndive   score 

Fsnnel  buneh 

Qarlie  and  Shallots,  lb. 

Herbs buaeh 

Horseiudfsk  ...bundle 


a.  d.    s. 

0  4to0 
0  0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
t 
0 
6 
0 
0 

s 

0 

s 
s 

8 

s 
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bunch 

Lettuce score 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mufltd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 
Onions  ...........  bunch 

pickling quart 

Parsley  ...dos.  bunches 

Parsnips  dos. 

Paaa. ^ quart 

M    ....M.........  bnshvl 

Poutoes   .........bushel 

Radishes  dos.  bnnches 

Rhubarb  bundle 

Savoys dos. 

Sea-kale  .........  basket 

Spinach sieve 

Tomatoes dos. 

Turnips bunoh 

Vegatable3Carro  vs  dos. 


d.  s.  d 
4toA  6 
9  1 
% 

0 
0 
0 
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TBABE  CATALOGUE  BECEIVED. 
Ferdinand  Gloede,  anx  Sablons,  near   Moret-snr-Iioing 
(Seine-et-Manxe),  France.-.LM«  q/  New  and  Bea^i^fia  Straw- 
6sm€«.    Automn,  1864. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•»•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  sulyected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed tolely  to  The  Editor$  of  tKe  Journal  of  Hortieui' 
ture,  S(c,,  171,  Fleet  Street,  LoTidon,  B.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mir  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  aad  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  bub  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  mora 
than  twro  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Cala»xoxb  {J,  Poip«2/.)— Those  yon  mention  ware  imported  from  Para. 
Wins  Nrttino  for  PnoTBoniro  FaviT  Tbbm  (IF.  P.).— We  have  no 
doubt  that  such  a  conurirsacean  that  yna  name  will  aoflwar  admirably  for 
protecting  the  fTult  from  birds,  bat  as  for  proteetinic  the  bloMoin  from  froxts 
we  are  certain  they  are  wors*  thin  aseless.  Tb«  wire,  ai  yon  surmise,  will 
have  to  be  oover«)d  with  canvass  or  tiffauv  to  prevent  Injury  from  sprint: 
frosU,  and  wa^ps  cannot  be  kept  away  'by  wire  nettinfc  with  half-inch 
meshes.  The  fruit  ire  think  will  not  be  improved  in  flavour  by  being  grown 
in  a  wire  cage,  nor  will  the  appeari<noe  bj  improved  br  the  drip  from  the 
rusted  Iron.  Used  to  preserve  the  buds  in  spring,  and  the  fmit  in  summer, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  answer  admirably,  in  other  respeeU  we  do 
not  pereelve  their  utility. 

AxAnANTnu8(Q.  Q.)<~We  dt  not  recognise  the  Amaranthus  by  the 
leaves,  which  only  appear  to  be  those  of  a  small-leaved  variety  of  the 
Amaranthns  melaneholtens  ruber.  As  It  has  grown  so  freely,  and  is  so 
bright  in  colour,  we  should  eerUinly  save  seeds  of  it,  and  try  it  another 
vear.  As  it  doe*  so  well  oaUlde.  we  do  not  think  it  would  seed  any  better 
bv  being  taken  up,  potted,  and  placed  und<>r  glass.  Having  one  in  a  pot 
place  it  in  a  light  aitaation  in  a  vinery,  or  rather  warm  greenhonw,  and  it 
will  seed  more  aurely  than  If  kept  in  a  hothouse.  Our  Amaranthus  melan* 
cholicns  ruber  seeds  very  freely  in  a  greenhouse.  If  your  plant  is  a  better 
grower  than  the  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber,  of  which  it  is  probably  a 
vsriaty,  it  will  bo  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  omamental-foliaged 
bedding  plants.  It  i«  usual  for  the  Amaranthus  to  have  the  foliage  almoafe 
green  when  grown  in  a  strong  heat,  and  pirtial  shade;  but  the  colour 
becomes  brighter  when  the  plant*  are  exposed  to  the  full  Influence  of  light. 
Raisiko  Fsaars  vaox  Spokks  (5u6y>.— Provide  a  bell-glass— say  one  of 
6  or  7  inches  In  diameter,  and  a  pot  Urge  enongh  to  allow  the  glass  to  go 
about  half  nn  inch  into  the  insid«f  of  It.  Put  a  large  crock  or  pie>e  of  pot 
over  the  hole  in  the  pot,  and  on  this  place  smaller  pieces  so  as  to  fill  the  pot 
to  one-half  its  depth.  A  layer  ot  mou  or  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost 
should  then  be  placed  over  the  drainage,  after  which  fill  the  pot  to  the  rim 
with  a  eompoat  of  turfy  peat,  with  a  little  sand  intermixed.  Gently  praaa 
it  down,  leaving  the  soil  slightly  elevated  in  the  centre  of  the  pot.  Water 
with  a  rove  watering-pot,  and  place  the  pot  in  a  saucer  of  water,  which 
should  never  be  allowci  to  become  empty  afterwards.  Whilst  thesurfaoe  of 
the  eoil  is  wet  with  the  watering,  brush  the  spores  of  the  frond  on  to  the 
soil  with  the  hand,  and  when  this  is  done  put  on  the  bell-glass.  The  pot 
ahould  be  kept  in  a  moderately  f«h«ded  aad  moist  part  of  the  greenhouse. 
The  surfaoe  of  the  soil  must  be  kept  constantly  moint,  which  It  will  be  if 
the  sanoer  be  kept  full  of  water,  and  the  bell-glass  constantly  ovor  the  pot. 
ir,  however,  it  become  dry,  a  gentle  sprinkling  of  water  should  be  givaa 
through  a  very  fine  rose.  When  the  seedlings  appear  the  bell-glasi  may  be 
tntad  a  little  on  one  side  by  placing  a  small  stone  under  the  edge.  After  the 
seedlings  gain  strength  they  should  be  gradually  exposed  by  removing  tha 
bell-glass  by  degrees,  and  potted  singly  when  of  suflLclent  strong  h.  Toa 
will  only  succeed  in  raising  the  hardier  greenhouse  species  in  a  greenhouse  ; 
for  the  nardy  kinds,  however,  it  will  answer  admirably. 

Tims  POR  A  Cool  Vinxut  (Jism).— For  a  oool  house  you  cannot  have  a 
better  Grape  than  the  Black  Hamburgh.  Plant  two  Black  Haaburgha» 
two  Victoria  Hamburghs,  one  Koyal  Muscadine,  and  one  Buckland  Sweet- 
water. Wo  do  not  perceive  any  ioaect  on  the  Vine  leaf;  but  we  noticed 
those  appearances  usually  presented  by  leaves  Infested  with  red  spider.  It 
la  also  scorched,  probably  by  water  standing  on  it,  and  for  want  of  air  early. 
If  you  notice  a  very  aniall  reddish-looking  insect  on  the  under  side  of  tha 
leaves,  svrlnge  forcibly  twice  daily  with  water,  but  if  the  Grapes  are  ripen* 
Ing,  or  ripe,  light  a  gentle  fire,  snd  sprinkle  a  little  sulphur  upon  the  heated 
surface,  putting  it  on  wet  The  Nasturtium  Is  certainly  very  curious,  the 
flower  espwially,  bat  without  seeing  the  plant  we  are  not  able  to  form  a 
proper  opinion  of  itn  merits.  As  a  curiosity  it  U  worth  preserving,  snd  if 
you  hsve  no  objection  yon  may  send  ns  a  few  seeds,  and  we  will  prove  the 
plant,  and  let  yon  know  the  result. 

Wild  PLurra  Gultork  {A.  (?.).— Ton  will  be  moat  likely  to  aneeaed 
with  these  by  providing  tlie  same  conditions  artiflelally  as  those  in  whlah 
the  plants  arc  fbnnd  to  thrive  best  naturally.  Make  the  soil  as  nearly  aa 
possible  like  that  in  which  the  plants  have  been  growing;  and  the  sltnatidn, 
whether  open.  shelUred,  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  shaded,  and  other  eironm- 
stances,  should  likawlse  be  taken  into  account.  Most  native  plants  will 
grow  in  moderately  light  loam  two-thirds,  and  leaf  mould  one-third.  Soma 
require  a  different  compost,  but  we  cannot  name  them  without  going  over 
the  whole  of  the  British  Flora.  The  planu  should  be  Uken  up  whilst  in  a 
state  of  rest,  or  Just  on  the  point  of  starting  Into  growth,  and  replanted  in 
their  new  quarters,  due  regard  being  paid  to  shading  and  watering  them 
until  they  become  established.  Taken  as  a  whole,  their  treatment  doae  not 
differ  from  that  of  hardy  planU  generally.  Aa  addition  of  rich  soil  or 
maanra  will  assist  them,  but  it  must  not  be  given  in  axoass. 

Yarioub  kO,  B,  &r«en). ~Tha  idea  that  Paaa  and  Beana  grow  tha  **  eon* 
trary  wav  in  the  pod  in  leap  year  *'  is  Kaposteroos.  We  do  not  know  whan 
Father  Gavazst  Pansy  was  sent  out 

WRrrTLBSsv's  LocoxoTxn  8xat.— We  have  received  several  inquirle 
where  this  can  be  purahasad.    Can  any  of  our  eorrespo&denta  any  where  ! 
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toiKs  CvcomKR  NOT  StTTMa  FmiTiT  rZ«s).~Wo  tUnk  jcn  do  not  admit 
i^csnt  air.  and  the  plants  grow  quickly  and  weaK.  Give  air  at  75^  and 
)i?regn4te  the  blonomP,  and  we  think  they  will  then  fralt  freely.  The 
^■fs  bhoald  have  all  the  light  prMtloHble,  and  the  blossoms  most  be  kept 
Vvtkiist  ihey  are  open.   The  tomperatare  shonld  not  be  lower  than  60^  at 

I  Pot  Bosks  iror  BLOomiro— Cocoa-fut  Fawr  Babkits  (/.  /.  /.).— Yon 
ay  yoor  Roses  hare  not  been  sunding  oat  on  ashes  for  the  last  six  weeks. 
V«  can  only  say  they  oaght  to  have  been,  and  likewise  plansred  np  to  Uie 
itai  in  the  ashM  to  prenerre  the  roots  ftrom  the  bamlng  snn.  Pot  the  planes 
is  the  beieiQBiag  of  September,  and  pmne  them  when  the  bnda  begin  to 
mtlX  after  taking  into  the  house.  If  the  Epacrises  were  shortened  in  the 
•ring  after  blooming,  the  iihoots  will  need  but  little  shortening  now. 
fhat  is  done  now  must  be  confined  to  shortening  the  irregnlar  growths. 
ngBonette  in  puto  Is  a.<nally  poor  and  wiry  after  the  first  blooming  is  rast, 
«d  tbs  plants  kept  orer  summer  In  a  greenhouse  are  the  ^ame,  which  we 
Afaik  M  stated  in  the  article  to  which  you  allude.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
Irill  any  holes  in  the  cocoa-nut  shells,  except  to  hang  them  np  by,  bnt  a 
kda  may  be  made  at  the  bottom  to  let  water  escape,  yet  water  can  pans 
ittraoKh  the  husk,  which  is  different  from  the  shell.  The  boski  oonuln 
the  fibre  so  enteneively  employed  for  ropes,  mats,  brushes,  ftc. 

GKnAMiuMs  iM  Pots  and  Plamtbd  Oct  (/s^wtrtfr).  —  Your  Geranium, 
jBiging  from  the  leaf  snd  flower  enclosed.  Is  probably  Princess  of  Proasis. 
vhich  it  much  resembles.  We  are  not,  however,  sare  about  it,  for  we  did 
tot  otiaerve  the  sone  on  the  leaf,  which  U  always  faint ;  neither  Is  it  possible 
to  name  Oeraninros  by  a  flower  or  two  and  a  leaf.  It  is  necessary  to  Mee  the 
'  Lt  to  be  able  to  speak  decidedly.  Geraniums  have  suffered  much  this 
-.  like  everything  else,  from  the  long  drought,  and  yours  would  suffer 
e  by  being  in  pots.  Probably  the  manure  water  has  been  applied  in  too 
erfnl  doses.  %hlch  is  prejudicial,  and  In  any  state  not  preferable  to  rain 
sr  for  watering  Geraninms  in  beds.  Unless  the  ground  is  wet  and  rich 
like  to  plant  Geraninms  out  of  the  pots,  but  in  rich  soils  we  prefer 

m  in  pot*,  as  their  luxuriance  U  then,  to  a  great  extent.  restraln»a.  and 

liey  flower  more  profusely.  In  light  soils,  however,  they  are  better  planted 
|Oat.  If  anythinir,  the  plante  take  up  best  when  plunged  In  pots,  and  are 
»ept  over  the  winter  with  greater  certainty  than  when  planted  out  and 
taken  np  snd  potted.  There  is,  however,  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
\j  either  plan. 
Vmss  Old  awd  Nkolectid  (JT.  F.t  JBristol),'-K  work  will  shorttybe 
ubUshed  at  our  office,  which  we  think  will  suit  you,  and  if  yon  are  in  need 
r  fdrther  assistance  we  shall  be  glad  to  afford  it.  Without  a  persona] 
lopection,  or  full  particulars  of  the  eondition  of  the  Vines,  we  are  unable 
t  advise  yon  at  present.  Flowers  of  sulphur  and  flour  of  sulphur  are  the 
tme. 

Cab&ot  Grubs  {Brutul). —The  larvm  which  tave  devoured  the  yonng 
IsrrotA  are  the  surface  grubs  of  eaterpillars  of  the  Heart  snd  Dart  Moth 
Lgrotia  segetnm.  They  are  this  year  extremely  abundant,  and  very  injur- 
ns«  Hand-picking,  in  the  manner  described  above.  Is  the  best  remedy. 
RA'sxjfo  Watkr  (Short  of  WattrY—lt  the  difference  of  level  between 
Ihe  river  and  the  bottom  of  the  piston  of  an  ordinary  pump,  notwithstand- 
ing the  distance  of  the  latter  from  the  river,  be  no  more  than  2S  feet,  we 
should  think  that  water  wonld  be  raised.  Theoretically  the  pressure  of  the 
stnosphere  Is  equal  to  supporting  a  column  of  water  38  feet  in  height,  but 
prsotically  it  is  found  that  ordinary  pumps  do  not  work  well  when  the  water 
baa  to  be  raised  more  than  35  feet  on  account  of  lU  friction  in  the  pipea, 
and  a  perfect  vaeonm  not  being  aeenred.  With  such  a  length  of  pips  as 
wonld  be  neoeassry  in  your  case  the  fHotion  would  be  great,  and  the  pump, 
ooosequently,  if  it  did  act  would  be  hard  to  work.  If  you  could  not  use  a 
force  pump  you  might  construct  a  cistern  into  which  the  water  might  be 
pmnped  with  ease  from  the  river,  and  thence  by  another  pump  into  the 
nrden. 

r  I*A  CossTANTX  STRAWSBBnT.— lu  asswcr  to  "Hugh  Bowditch,»»  and 
several  other  ioquirers,  we  cun  only  refer  them  to  our  advertising  columns. 
We  cannot  deviate  ftom  our  rule  of  not  recommending  one  nurseryman 
in  preference  to  snother. 

UiLDsw  OM  CccvxBBBS  (Per^.— Ths  whits  spots  on  the  leaf  of  your 
encumbers  sre,  no  doubt,  mildew,  which  often,  nsv  almost  always,  appsars 
in  the  autumn.  If  the  plants  are  otherwise  healthr,  a  partial  thinning  of 
the  vines  and  coveridg  the  ground  with  fine  fresh  leafy  or  turfy  mould,  and 
then  giving  a  good  watering  with  liquid  manure,  will.  In  general,  encourage 
a  fresh  growth,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  will  be  arrested;  but 
it  Is  nest  to  an  ImpossibUity  to  ward  It  off  long,  for  sooner  or  later  in  autumn 
H  will  make  its  appearapce  and  the  plant  will  succumb  to  it. 

Croppimo  Grousd  APTsa  Potaxobs  (£srO.— You  may  still  plant  some 
Broccoli  in  addition  to  the  Greens  that  yon  say  are  in,  or  yon  may  sow  a 
good  width  with  Turnips.  Spinach  also  may  be  sown  as  la*  e  as  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember  if  that  vegetable  be  thought  likely  to  be  wanted,  while  a  portion  of  the 
ground,  or  some  other  piece,  ought  to  be  prepared  for  early  Cabbages,  and 
a  bed  of  autumn  Onions  ought  to  be  sown  in  the  third  week  of  August ;  In 
fact  theie  are  so  many  ways  of  occupying  ground  that  we  can  hardy  point 
out  any  one  in  particalar  better  than  the  rest.  If  yon  expect  to  meet  with  a 
market  for  the  produce,  and  the  sitnatkm  is  a  sheltered  one,  a  large  breadth 
might  be  planted  with  Parsley  from  needling  plants  raised  in  April,  or  any- 
tUng  else  likely  to  insure  a  good  return.  We  would  not  advise  any  crop, 
sspeelslir  for  pig-feedlng,  rnther  let  those  animal  come  in  for  their  shars 
alter  tbtfr  superiors  have  been  served.  Some  notes  on  pig-keeping  will  pro. 
bsblj  sppesr  In  our  pages  shortly. 

Marrbt  Gardbhimo  im  Norfolk  (£.  A). —We  fear  we  cannot  give  you 
nncb  encouragement  to  start  with  so  small  a  capital  as  you  possess,  espe- 
cially as  your  experience  Is  not  very  great;  but  if  you  could  obtain  work 
for  *  time  In  one  of  the  market  gardens  around  London,  yon  would  there 
■ee  the  mode  by  which  the  best  vegetables  In  the  world  are  grown,  and,  we 
seed  hardly  add,  profitably  too.  We  think  you  had  retter  visit  some  of 
those  neighbourhoods  where  really  good  market  gardening  Is  practised, 
ind  obtain  work  st  one,  if  even  at  nominal  wages,  so  as  to  obtain  expo* 
rtancSL  Most  likely  it  will  be  neceassry  to  modify  this  in  prsctlce  in  another 
locality,  atill  the  information  so  gained  is  invaluable,  and  cannot  well  be 
ibtained  by  other  means.  Bhonld  you,  however,  prefer  trying  without  such 
Bxperience,  we  wonld  advise  yon  not  to  attempt  to  grew  too  much  variety, 
but  rather  to  aim  at  producing  aomcthing  (whatever  It  may  be)  weU,  so  as 
b  ^in  a  reputation  for  It,  and,  thereby,  s  poaltion,  and  It  will  be  easy  to 
tegiUte  your  operations  afterwards. 


RABPsBmniits  (X.  T,  Z,  ).--Ws  think  your  soil  must  bs  too  dry  for  this 
fruit,  which  requires  a  rather  moist  cool  soil;  but  by  deep  trenching  and 
removing  some  of  the  gravelly  subsoil,  and  replaoing  it  with  toll  of  a  stiflfer 
nature;  you  have  done  the  best  you  can  to  improve  it,  and  a  good  watering 
once  or  twtoe  will  be  of  service  during  the  summer.  The  fruit  you  sent 
was  small,  and  would  appear  to  have  suffered  ftrom  dryness.  We  should 
think  the  variety  is  the  Red  Antwerp,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  without  seeing 
it  growing. 

Watxr  Hclox  Culturb  {A.  J7.).~They  require  about  the  same  treat- 
ment as  is  usually  given  to  Melons,  both  as  regards  heat  and  watering. 
The  fhilt  itaelf  will  tell  yon  when  it  is  ripe. 

Hardt  Bkddiso  Plants  (IT.  J,  JIT.).— -All  the  plants  named  In  No.  17S 
are  in  cultivation,  and  may  be  had  through  any  of  the  large  nnrssrymen. 
The  best  time  to  obtain  a  stock  is  now  or  in  the  spring.  Cuttings  of  Rho* 
dodendrons  may  be  Inserted  in  turfy  sandy  peat,  with  one-sixth  of  allver 
sand  added. 

Diooisa  RoDH o  Nxwlt-plaktbd  Pnruaxs  (J.  J2.)*~-Thls  is  only  neoesssry 
when  it  is  desired  to  move  them  s  year  or  two  after  the  data  of  the  operft- 
tton.  This  insures  their  removal  with  a  ball,  and  with  greater  safety* 
Unless  you  contemplate  removing  them  a  year  hence.  It  is  well  to  let 
them  alone;  for,  by  doing  as  suggested  to  you,  you  will  check  growth  for  s 
year  or  two.  and  that  without  serving  any  good  purpose.  The  Idea  of 
planting  cuudown  Pelargoniums  In  flower-beds  Is  preposterousi  They 
should  be  cut  down,  certainly,  bnt  not  plunged,  nor  otherwise  placed,  in 
flower-beds.  Such  matters  are  best  left  to  your  gardener,  who,  it  seems,  is 
much  ahead  of  the  engineer  in  garden  matters. 

McsBBOox-BXD  OoT  OP  DooRs  {Devonihire) .—It  shonld  bo  profeeoted 
Arom  wet  completely,  or  nearly  so,  though  a  gentle  shower  wonld  not 
injure  the  bed  after  the  spawn  has  run  throush  it.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  keep  it  dry  whilst  the  spawn  is  running,  and  protected  from  celd 
and  heavy  rains  afterwards,  for  such  destroy  the  spswn  snd  yonng  Mush- 
rooms. For  general  usefulness  there  Is  no  bettor  Strawberry  than  Keens' 
Seedling,  and  it  will  do  moderately  well  on  the  aspect  named.  We  think 
"Henflray's  Rodimento  of  Botany"  wonld  suit  you. 

Propaoativg  Mamxtti  Ross  tor  Stocks  (An  ^ma^eur).— Cuttings  of 
this  root  freely,  if  inserted  in  good  soil  in  the  open  borders  towards  the  end 
of  Oeteber  or  beginning  of  November.  Cuttings  of  6  inches  in  length  will 
root  in  this  way  most  fk^eely,  taking  out  the  eyes  on  that  part  of  the  cutting 
which  is  inserted  in  the  soU«-that  is,  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  lengtb. 

Grapks  mot  Colourimo  {A  5ii&«ert6er).— We  think  the  main  cause  of  tha 
Grapes  not  colouring  is  their  carrying  too  heavy  a  crop.  Twenty  bunohet 
are  sufficient  for  a  healthy  Vine  to  carry  on  an  ordinary  length  of  rafter. 
We  are  also  persuaded  that  bedding  plante  on  Vine-borders,  In  anything  like 
numbers,  sre  out  of  phice,  and  do  more  harm  to  the  Vines  than  the  pleasure 
derived  from  them  warrants.  When  there  is  a  heavy  crop.  Grapes  are 
longer  in  colonrlng.  To  prove  this  to  you,  we  may  instance  that  we  bav« 
a  house  in  which  the  Grapes  are  lust  now  ripe.  Most  of  them  begail 
colouring  on  the  1st  of  July ;  and  the  Vines  have  borne,  on  an  average* 
twenty-one  bunches  each,  except  two,  whidi  have  respectively  forty-four 
and  twenty-eight  upon  them.  Now,  on  the  Vines  bearing  twenty-one 
bunches  the  berries  were  as  black  aa  Jet  In  eighteen  days  (July  liHh) ;  on 
that  with  twenty-eight  bunches,  in  twenty-four  days;  and  in  the  case  of 
that  with  fortf-four  they  are  scarcely  bluek  now,  but  sufficiently  so  to. 
enable  us  to  know  that  they  will  be  very  fine  after  all,  as  some  of  the 
bunches  will  weigh  over  8  lbs.  They  are  all  Black  Hamburgh.  Wo  leave' 
yon  to  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

BoiLBR  SxTTixro  ((7.  if.).— Wc  do  uot  comprehend  what  Is  meant  by  s 
division  in  the  middle  of  a  saddle-boiler,  enabling  you  to  have  fire  only 
over  half  the  length  of  the  boiler,  unless  it  be  that  the  flrst  half  is  arched 
over  the  flre,  and  the  other  flued,  or  the  saddle  broken  by  a  bar  at  the 
bottom,  as  yon  repreaent  it,  which  will  lesve  a  flue  through  one-half  of  tha 
boiler,  by  which  the  smoke  must  psss  to  the  other  end.  If  once  the  smoke 
ascends  It  is  not  practicable  to  bring  It  lower  than  It  rises  in  the  flrst 
instance.  You  cannot,  therefore,  cause  it  to  pass  along  a  flue  on  both  sides 
of  the  boiler  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  finiaoe.  though  tou  may  do 
so  if  not  below  that  level,  and  thence  take  It  over  the  boiler  to  the  chimney. 
Your  boiler,  if  properly  set,  which  any  one  accustomed  to  such  work  wOl 
easily  do,  and  if  the  most  is  made  of  its  heating  powers,  will  heat  800  to 
1000  feet  of  lour-inch  piping. 

WiRB  Stahs  por  Wnrsow  (iP.  2).).— You  will  have  room  ibr  three  rowf 
of  six-lneh  pota  if  it  be  2  feet  wide,  which,  we  presume,  it  is ;  bnt  if  not 
more  than  1  foot,  two  rows  of  4^  inenes  will  be  ample.  A  sine  pan,  to  flfc 
into  the  bottom  of  the  stand,  wonld  be  preferable  to  a  number  of  pot- 
ssneers.  You  may  secure  the  pots  by  packing  them  tightly  with  mo«v 
which  wHl  protect  the  pots  from  drybag  winda,  which  are  so  lojoriona  to 
the  roota  of  the  plants.  They  may  fttrther  be  secured  by  fastening  them 
with  small  wires  across  the  stand,  and  crossed  the  other  way.  No  equlnoo* 
tial  gales  can  then  move  them.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  sno- 
ceeded  so  well  with  Grapes  in  glsss  frames ;  snd  we  think,  with  yon,  that 
they  wenld  be  better  IS  inches  wide,  the  shape  being  unmaterial  whether 
it  be  square  or  triangular.  The  small  snails  must  be  enclosed  when  the 
tifhny  bags  are  put  on,  either  as  eggs  or  othsrwlse,  or  they  could  not 
posaibly  psss  through  afterwards.  Oiled  paper  bags  are  a  novelty,  and  no 
deubt  would  answer  perfectly,  as  thsy  will  admit  a  certain  amount  of  light ; 
snd  air  might  be  sdmitted  to  the  Grapes  by  piercing  holes  In  the  paper  with 
a  pin.  If  not  well  dried  before  put  on  they  would  communicate  sa  un- 
pleaasat  flsvoor  to  the  Qrspes.  The  Daphne  odors  rubra  has  done  weH. 
and  may  have  been  killed  by  the  Jasmine  roote  robbing  it  of  support,  and 
the  drip  of  its  foliage.  Ceanothns  rigidos  shonld  be  pruned  when  It  has 
done  blooming,  snd  msy  then  be  cut  in  close.  The  young  shoota  should  be 
trainedphi  without  stopping. 

Pbbsbrvxho  ABnoBoxxs->RxMovnfo  Aspabaovs  (D.  JT.  ffrMor).— 
Artichokes  msy  be  preserved  fbr  a  considerable  time  if  cut  with  6  or  8  inches 
of  stslk  sttsched,  snd  this  be  stuck  in  dsmp  ssnd  in  the  root-csllsr.  Bverj 
three  or  lour  dsys  a  piece  should  be  cut  off  the  end  of  the  stslk.  If  yoa 
tske  up  old  roote  of  Aspsrsgus  they  are  next  to  worthless  sfter  replaatlng. 
We  wonld  mske  new  beds  in  sutnmn,  and  plant  them  with  plants  two  or. 
three  yesrs  old  \a  the  end  of  Msreh  or  beginning  of  April. 

Black  Tripou  Grapb  (A  Ctmttant  itso^fer).— It  is  the  Bsme  ss  Fnak« 
esthsL  ^ 

Harvt  Hbatu  {An  Old  Ai&Mrasr).— We  preeuae  the  nnd  sad  cosls 
sie  merely  intended  ss  plunging  mstorlsli. 
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I  Ai«iisti«,ia6i. 


Bmbm  ▲  VmsT  ilK /*•  A).— xr  w«MMlaitaaA  yoaa-ilffht,  ywr  koiue, 
M  fevft  lemf,  ii  auft  boltt  m  tbe  leval,  tat  on  Um  iloiw,  orOie  growid,  uid 
ttattbedifftrtnMladiraellav«l,ln»m  tta  oMMd  to  Uie  otb«r,  U9f««t. 
If  M  JOB  moat  piMe  your  baikr  at  tta  lowMt  and,  and  allov  your  pipes  to 
vIm  to  tbe  oiher  end  Joet  as  yov  grouul  elupee  You  need  no  pertlcialer 
Mlar.  Toa  wiU  need  an  open  cwtem,  higlier  than  tba  pipes,  et  the 
futbar  end.  er  ebe  en  open  elr^pipa  thera.  ViU  the  boltar  and  pipee.  and 
light  your  fire,  end  jon  wUl  find  that  the  rise  of  tbe  pipes  will  eansa  the 
droolation  to  be  more  rapid.  For  keepinf  ont  frost  two  foor-lneh  pipes 
^vonld  do.  For  early  forcteff  you  wonld  oeed  three  or  four  pipes.  Of  these 
ire  would  only  have  one  retam,  and  the  other  flows ;  and  they  may  all  be 
oi  the  nune  level,  ezeept  where  they  fasne  from  and  Joio  the  boiler,  tbe  flow 
pncoedlaic  froos  the  top,  and  the  reinm  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

TcoxTABLU  RuMimio  TO  flBio  (A  tfuAMriftcT).— If  yon  read  '*  Doings  of 
ttin  Last  Week,"  yon  win  most  Iikrly  And  out  the  reason— namely,  hot 
woalher  and  deflelenoy  of  water.  Many  tinoea  soeh  pUnu  are  surred  in 
the  seed*beds,  aod  are  likely  to  bolt,  after  piantiog,  eren  though  you  eaa 
giva  them  water.  When  ptaota  eaanot  grow  freely,  so  as  to  make  leairvs 
aaid  laatbuds,  in  self  defense  they  racolTe  to  perpetnate  thair  kind  by 
tbnwtec  up  flower-atema  and  bode. 

HmmMM  AND  FLowsm  Gannxiiino  (A  OMMtant  JtiMfsr).  —  Resdini;, 
vithont  practice,  will  never  make  you  a  gardener.  Ton  aboold  plaee  your- 
•elf  under  the  tuiiioo  of  some  conspetent  person  before  you  tenture  to 
anaaage  an  etubUahment  for  yonnelf. 

OM»aBl>-nOU8B   PXACBU  FaXUWO— STBUOnSBS  CuMBias   {W,  X.).— 

Ferhape  tbe/wood  of  the  Peach  trees  was  imperfectly  ripened.  Are  you 
■ira  the  roots  were  not  too  dry  when  the  tops  were  in  bloom !  The  beat 
Irom  the  flue  will  do  good  in  autumn.  The  rarious  Irlee  wonld  look  well 
against  suck  a  wall,  aod  so  would  the  Magnolias,  if  you  are  warm  enough, 
and  would  wait  for  them  to  grow. 

Books  U  CZ^^Ion  5b6«crttar).~A  new  edition  of  the  "Fruit  Maaual*' 
■wiaappear  ere  long,  but  we  eannet  yet  sav  when.  (JK  if. }.~Tbe  '*  Cottage 
Qaidenars*  PletioDSkry  "  gives  direotions  for  the  management  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  For  ftUl  instructions  on  tbe  management  of  partieular 
apeeief,  consult  the  pages  of  this  Journal  and  the  **  Florist  and  Pomologlsu*' 
Zhere  is  no  special  work  on  the  subject  wliich  is  up  to  the  timee. 

M^iaa  or  Fnnrr  {J.  F.  JIT. )— Tour  Oaoeebecrlea  were  too  muoh  bruised 
lor  daterminatlen,  bntthey  appeared  to  he  Crown  Bob. 

Vamub  or  Px.AnTS.~Althongh  happy  to  oblige  our  eorreapondehta  when* 
aver  poaaAhie,  they  often  eend  auch  miaarable  aorapa  as  to  tender  the  deter- 
aahmtlon  of  the  speeleB  very  difllonlt,  if  not  impossible.  {8.  A.  P.).^No.  6, 
Bahiiaa  peodula,  named  last  weelt,  ia  better  known  as  Cyaootla  vittata. 
1/^  Mhg,  Birmmthmmh-A  PortaUeaeeona  plant,  hot  it  is  Impeasible  to 
aciarmlne  iui  name  without  a  proper  specimen  in  flower.  (If^.  X.).— 
Btaattia  pantsgynia ;  Cladraairis  tiactoria  ia  a  native  of  Kentaoky  and  Tonnes* 
aaOi  ( CftMi«ciM).>-Both  Todea  pelinoltfa  and  Looiaria  falcata  lare  axotio  Feme, 
tha  Carmer  being  from  New  Zealand  and  tha  hitter  ftrom  Tasmania.  Am  far 
na  wa  ean  Judge  from  tha  immatnra firond  sent,  the  lat ter  is  oorreedy  named. 
Uft  S  ZMts).— The  Aloeu  wepreeama,  ia  ▲.  amarioaaa  var.  variegau.  but  it 
la  hard  to  »ay  tnm  tbe  tip  of  a  leaf  alooC 
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JOTTINGS. 
(Conti/nued  from  page  118.) 
Afebe  the  steady  and  anzioos  have  left  the  town,  the 
■teeeta  and  show-yajrd  Bsn  oocai»ed  by  a  different  olaaa. 
Shops  are  doeed,  and  the  young  men  swell  the  nambers  of 
speotaton ;  the  country  people  after  a  certain  time  are  ad- 
mitted gratis,  and  then  begins  the  huny  of  the  show-yard. 
It  is  half-past  fonr,  and  it  closes  at  six.  The  band  of  the 
200th  is  ngged,  or,  as  a  matter-af-&ct  coimtiyman  said, 
"tired  of  too-too-rooing."  The  real  middle-dasH  agzioul- 
tnal  element  has  disappeared,  and  Sponge's  L6Ytar,  the 
eountiy-town  swell,  has  taken  the  place— no  improTement. 
The  hearty  quarrels  of  the  herdsmen*  many  under  the  in- 
finsDce  of  John  Barleycorn,  come  quite  ra&eahing  on  the 
ear.  They  do  not  go  the  length  of  the  two-year-olds  and 
thzee-year-olds  in  Ireland,  but  they  are  yery  pretty  little 
lirads  as  they  stand.  "  Giles  woant  tell  all  as  he  cooa  about 
that  whoite  bull  as  has  ftist,  but  he  oood  an  he  wood ; " 
and  Tummas  answers,  "Speak  up,  and  speak  out  mun; 
ye'ye  been  telling  aU  you  knows  for  years*  and  you's  thinner, 
and  yer  children  wuss  fed."  Then  Giles  whispers  to  two  or 
three»  and  they  all  inspect  the  white  bull,  and  many  shake 
their  heads ;  and  then  one  points  to  a  particular  mark,  and 
Tummas  sees  it,  and  says,  "  I  knows  he's  bad  there,  and  he 
looks  older,  but  he  yaint."  Then  there's  a  sort  of  murmur- 
ing, and  one  of  the  young  men  from  the  town  comes  up 
with  Mends,  or,  as  "  Immortal  Will "  has  it, "  accompanied ;" 
and  after  knowingly  handling  the  bull  (we  got  sadly  kicked 
at  that  exerdse  once),  he  says,  with  a  grave  air,  and  all  the 
dplomb  of  an  anthority,  "A  first-prize  buU  should,  like 
Cnsav^s  wife,  be  abore  suspicion."  'Hstie  us  your  hand,"  says 
Giles,  but  our  townsman  is  wise,  and  had  "skedaddled"  as 
Boon  as  he  deliyered  himself  of  the  oracle.  "  What  did*n 
say  P  "  says  Tummas,  who  was  not  deaf,  but  what  they  call 
**hard  of  heszing,"  which  means  he  would  not  know  he  was 
in  danger  from  a  goods  train  till  he  Mt  it.    "  What  did*n 


say,  and  whose  wife  was  he  tiUkiqg  about  ?  "  "  Yours,"  said 
a  bystander.  "  He  makes  a  mistake,"  says  Tummas,  "  foe 
I  neyer  was  married." 

It  is  wonderful  how  towards  the  close  of  the  day  the 
eloquence  of  the  men  in  charge  increases,  and  what  fanlts 
they  find  with  the  winners.  The  contest  runs  between  the 
youth  of  the  town  and  the  matured  wisdom  of  the  country* 
"  Brahmas  beat  eyezythlng  in  the  way  of  fowls,"  says  & 
poultryman.  "  Do  they  lay  twioe  a-day  P  "  says  a  townsman*^ 
"Always,"is  the  answer,  "except  Sundays  and  holidays.'* 
Townsman  evaporates. 

Then  tbe  time  comes  for  reipoving  the«  stock.  Little 
knots  form  round  the  prize  animals,  and  many  a  hardly* 
earned  sixpence  Ib  spent  to  decorate  tiie  prize  bull  or  horse 
with  ribbons,  that  hjs  success  may  be  apparent  to  alL  "I 
hope,"  says  a  beaten  man,  "  you  haye  miMeyour  great  coarse 
animal  fine  enough,  with  all  your  bows  and  rosettes.  I 
'never  did  like  him,  and  I  don't."  "Never  mind,  don't  be 
jealous ;  go  and  borrow  a  hat-band,  and  put  round  yours." 

Without  any  disorder,  or  ill  feeling,  the  scene  is  entirely 
changed  from  what  it  was  a  few  hours  before.  The  masters 
are  gone,  the  Committee  men  are  at  the  dinner.  The  ladies 
went  with  the  band.  Here  and  there  animals  are  seen 
moving  across  the  ground.  Carts  are  admitted  to  fetch 
poultry  and  sheep.  Implements  are  being  packed  prepara- 
tory to  remoyal.  The  task  of  keeping  or&r  devolves  on  the 
policemen,  who  do  it  well,  and  give  notice  to  clear  the 
ground. 

The  crowds  are  now  scattered  over  the  town— harvest  for 
the  inns  and  public-houses.  The  countrymen  are  growing 
more  demonstrative,  and  such  groups  as  many  of  tnose  in 
Wilkie's  inimitable  "ViUage  Festival"  are  to  be  seen  every- 
where.  It  is,  however,  inoffensive,  and  remains  strict^ 
agiicultuml.  The  merits  of  crops,  animals,  and  ploughing, 
form  all  the  conversation.  Dancing-booths,  rifle-gaUeries, 
photographic  studios,  fortunetellers,  present  their  charmB 
to  the  lads  and  younger  men,  and  the  recruiting  sergeant 
plies  a  good  trade.  When  we  were  young  there  were  euck 
things  as  ballads.  We  recoUect  that  close  to  Harewood 
Gates,  in  Oxford,  a  man  used  to  decorate  the  whole  of  the 
dead  waU  with  rows  of  ballads,  pinned  on  strings.  In, 
London  such  things  have  passed  away,  to  make  room  for  I 
the  " Darkie's  Album,"  "The  Songster's  Companion,"  d:c; 
but  in  the  country  there  is  still  a  sale,  and  a  man  and 
woman  singing  an  old  song  to  an  old  tune  find  a  ring  of 
listeners,  and  nocks  of  customers.  From  the  public-houses, 
choruses,  wherein  the  "  Bold  Drag-goon,"  and  "  Delight  of  a 
Shiny  Night "  play  a  principal  part,  are  heard.  The  men 
leading  home  the  prize  animals  are  treated  wherever  they 
go,  till  at  last  they  are  obliged  to  admit "  they  never  knowed 
that  horse  go  so  crooked  afore;  why  he  went  right  acrosa 
the  street,  and  stumbled  ever  so  many  times  I " 

Peace  gradually  creeps  over  the  little  town,  and  save  that 
now  and  then  some  "wildish  fellows"  gallop  down  the 
streets,  and  a  distant  noisy  chorus  is  heard,  nothing  would 
remain  to  remind  one  of  a  busy  day. 

The  improvised  avenue  looks  sadly  the  next  morning;  the 
flags  seem  out  of  place  without  crowds.  It  is  with  the  town 
as  with  a  moderate  &mily  after  the  annual  "party,"  it  is 
putting-away  day. 


THE  AGEICULTUEAL  HALL  POULTRY  SHOW 
AND  THE  POULTKY  CLUB. 

I  SBB  in  your  Journal  of  last  week  that  Mr.  Tudman  invitee 
your  correspondents  to  "oommunioate  directly,"  and  they 
shall  have  idl  the  information  he  can  |^ve. 

In  the  middle  of  last  month  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Tudman 
asking  him  for  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Poultry 
Club,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  member,  adding  some 
questions  so  like  the  suggestions  put  out  by  "Egouxt" 
that  they  would  appear  to  come  finom  the  same  person. 

The  answer  I  received  was  to  tibe  effect  that  tiie  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Poultry  Club  are  available  to  membos 
only — that  the  Club  finds  judges  only  for  poultry  showSy 
and  that  "  they  are  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  prize 
list,  nor  do  they  get  up  shows." 

If  the  Poulby  Club  are  not  answerable  for  the  prize  list, 
I  nor  do  they  get  up  shows,  how  is  it  that  the  prize  list  of 
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the  forthooming  poaltry  show,  at  the  AgricnlttirBl  Hall,  is 
headed  with  the  words  "  Under  l^e  patronage  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Ponltry  Club  ?  " 

If  the  Poultry  Club  did  not  tal:e  upon  itself  to  find  jndges 
Ibr  shows,  and  had  not  been  advertised  as  taking  the  man- 
agement of  one,  bnt  was  simply  an  association  of  gentle- 
men for  poxposee  of  their  own,  my  application  to  Mr. 
Tudman  might  have  been  construed  into  an  act  of  imper- 
tinence. Under  the  circumstances  above  mientioned  I  had  a 
right,  in  xommon  with  every  other  exhibitor  of  poultry,  to 
inquire  what  were  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Club. 

If  this  be  the  kind  of  information  to  be  fdmished,  I  suppose 
your  correspondents,  who  are  invited  hy  Mr.  Tudman  to  com- 
municate immediately,  will  be  as  well  satisfied  as  I  am. 

A  public  statement  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  with  the 
objects  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Club,  would  save 
your  correspondents  and  Mr.  Tudman  much  trouble. 

It  may  be  that  this  Poultry  Club  is  a  very  desirable  and 
useful  body,  but  it  certainly  does  not  go  the  right  way  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  public. — GxoBaB  Manning. 


NEWMILLEEDAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 
This  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  when  the  following  prizes 
were  awarded : — 


Oaxk  (Bed).— First,  O.  HeU«weIl,  BtaeflUkL 
ford. 

Gami  (Duokwlnic).— First,  J.  Charlton,  Bradford. 
Hheffleld. 


Second,  J.  Cbsrltoo,  Brad- 

Second,  G.  Helle'well, 

Socond,  G.  Ilellttwell, 

Second,  W.  Daw- 


Gauu  CBTCXE]n.->Fiist,  J.  Croaland,  Wakefield. 
Sheffield. 

Cocbin-Chimas  (Bair).~Fir8t,  S.  Piekwd,  Wakefield, 
■on,  Hoptoa. 

CocHiM.CnxA  (Cuckoo).— First,  W.Dawson,  Hopum.  Second,  8. Pickard, 
Wakefield. 

CocBiK-CHiirA  CHicKns.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Second,  J.  Croe- 
Isnd,  Wakefield. 

DoBKiMos  (Orey).-First  and  Second,  S.  Piekatd,  Wakefield.    Chiekits. 
—First,  J.  Hirst,  Boyn  Hill.    Second.  S.  Kckard,  Wakefield. 

Spamish.— Prise,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    (Only  one  entry.) 

PHXASAiirB  (Golden).-Ftrst,  J.  Ellis,  Leeds.     Second,  H.  Hlmsworth, 
Lvpset    Chiekem.—nrnt,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Second,  J.  Ellis,  Leeds. 

PnvASAjrrs  (Sllter).— Prise,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford     (Only  one  entry.) 
Chtekeni.—Fioit,  J.  EUls,  Leeds.    Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 
^  f.'»''DwTi«cTBEEM).-First,  W.  Cannan.  Bradford.    Second,  S.  Schol- 
fleld,  Heekinondwike. 

Baktaks  (Black  or  White).— Firet,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  1  Second,  J. 
Chariton,  Brudforfl.  -  -» 

Bamtams  (Any  rariety).— First,  S.  Scholfleld,  Heckmondwlke.    Second, 
9.  Wade,  Leeds. 

TunuTs.— First  and  Second,  J.  Fawoett,  Wakefield. 

Gkesb.— FIr*t  and  Second,  J.  Fawoett,  Wtkefleld. 

Bucks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Hirst,  Boyn  HUl.    Second,  R.  Atha,  Boyn  HllL 

Bavtams  (Game).— Prize,  Q.  Hellewell,  Sheffield.    (Only  one  entry.) 


YOEKSHIEE  AGEICTJLTUEAL  SOCIETT'S 

POULTRY  SHOW. 
The  above  Show,  which  is  one  of  the  migratory  olass,  was 
held  at  Howden  on  the  8rd,  4th,  and  5th  inst.  The  poultry 
entries  were  not  so  nnmerons  as  at  some  of  this  Socielijr's 
preyions  Exhibitions,  but  many  pens  of  superior  exoellenoe 
were  shown. 

In  the  class  for  old  Bpcumh,  Mr.  Sodbard  was  first;  but 
the  commended  pen  of  Mr.  Beldon  would  have  been  a  formid- 
able oompetitor  for  the  first  piize  if  the  cook  had  not  been 
diseased  in  his  feet.  Mr.  Bodbard  was  also  the  exhibitor  of 
a  good  pen  of  dark  CoeMns.  In  the  adult  Game  classes,  Mr. 
Beldon  and  Mr.  Julian  exhibited  some  veiy  good  birds,  and 
the  competition  between  them  was  very  close.  The  Qame 
OhicJcena  were  not  so  good  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
at  a  Yorkshire  Show.  Mr.  Beldon  obtained  the  ohief  share 
of  the  Hatnbwrgh  prises ;  and  in  the  Poland  classes  he  was 
without  a  competitor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards  :— 

8PA«xsB.'>F>rst.  J.  R.  Bodbarfi,  Bristol.  Second,  S.  Robeon,  Brotherton. 
Hurhly  Commended,  H.  Beldon.    C*«cifc«n«.— Prise,  8.  Bobson. 

DoaKWo.— Fhat,  F.  Key.  BcTcrley.  Second.  M.  Hunter,  Green  Hammer- 
ton.    OAicA<»M.-.prlBe,  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton,  Klrby-in-Clereland. 

CocHiK*CHmA  (Black  or  White).— First  and  Second,  W.  Dawson,  Mlrfield. 

Cochim-Chwa  (Any  Colour  not  Black  or  White).— First.  J.  R,  Kodbard, 
Bristol  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  CAtcArmj.— Prise,  S.  Bobson.  Hiahly 
Commended,  H.  Beldon. 

OAarx.— First,  H.  H.  JnU««i,  HnU.  Second.  H.  Beldon.  HighiT  Com- 
ntnded,  J.  K.  Holmes.  C%<cto>s.>-Px4n,  H.  Beldon.  Commended,  J. 
Thornton. 

Hambckobs  (Golden-spangledX^FIrst,  H.  Beldon.  Second.  C.  Cowbnm. 
'--^'     CftieXsene.— Prise,  C.  Cowbom.  ' 


Hasdos^k  (Oolden-peneilled).— First,  H.  Beldon.     Second,  S. 
Halifax.    Hiffhly  Commended,  H.  Pieklei.     CAidbefw.— Prise,  H.  Beldon. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Pickles. 

HAMBimoH  (SilTer-epaagled).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  E.  Ardlngtoa. 
Howden.    CAic4Mii«.— Prixe.  H.  Beldon.    Hirhly  Commended,  O.  Cowbora. 

Hakbukoh  (SllTer-penoilled).— First,  H.  PiokIee,Jnn.,  Skipton.    f 
B.  Beldon.   Chiekeni,^?timt  H.  Pickles.   Hiffhly  Commended,  H. 

Poland.— First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon.    CAieAeiw.— Prise,  H.  Beldon. 

Ant  OTHUi  Distinct  Baesn  not  Prxtioubly  Clasbsd.— Prize,  H.  Laoj^ 
Hebden  Bridge.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Powell ;  H.  Beldon.  CAfeJtent.— 
Prise,  H.  Lacy. 

Bavtams.— Prize,  H.  Beldon. 

SiNOLK  Cocks.— ^''^'mA.— Prise,  H.  Beldon.  Dorib'n^.— Prise,  H.  Beldon. 
Oochin^Chinm.—frlMB,  J.  Bell,  Tr.irsk.  &ame.— Prise,  H.  Beldon.  Highly 
Commended,  H.  M .  Julian.  Commended,  J.  Rennlson.  Sambitrfh  (Qoldes- 
spaufrled).— Prise,  H.  Beldoa.  Mambt$rgh  (Golden-penoUIed).— Prise.  8. 
Smith.  HlRhly  Commended.  H.  Pickles.  Sanburgh  (SllTer-spaaglea).— 
Priae,  H.  Beldon.    Hamburgh  (SllTer-penoilled).  -Prize,  H.  Beldon. 

Gbxsz.— First,  R.  Johnson,  North  Cave.    Second,  S.  Watter,  Rowdan. 

Ducks  (Bonen,  or  any  other  Breed  not  Ay lesbnry).— Prise,  W.  Bradley, 
PoUington. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  Skelton  Grange  ] 
York ;  Mr.  Jolly,  Acomb. 


PIGEONS    AT   NEWCASTLE-UPOISr.TYirE   AND 
DAELINGTON  SHOWS. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Northern  Counties  Agricoltnral 
Society  at  Darlingrton  Mr.  J.  W.  Botoherby,  of  Darlinffton, 
acted  as  Judge,  as  he  did  also  at  the  recent  Show  of  the 
same  Society  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  re-appearance  of 
Mr.  Botoherby  as  a  Pigeon  Judge  renders  it  neoessaiy  that 
something  should  be  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  sudi 
decisions  as  those  named  by  Mr.  Tardley  at  page  97,  and 
alluded  to  in  your  own  note  relative  to  the  many  stranffe 
details  you  have  heard  "  about  the  Pigeons  at  Newcastte- 
upon-Tyne." 

To  my  having  exhibited  Pigeons  at  the  last  Darlingtaa 
Show,  and  Mr.  Botoherby  having  repeatedly  declared  at  the 
time  in  answer  to  universal  expressions  of  dissatisfEMStiaii 
that  "  he  would  never  judge  again,"  may  be  attributed  the 
£B,ct  of  the  decisions  having  escai>ed  criticism  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Now,  however,  that  Mr.  Botoherby  has  onoe 
more  ventured  to  undertake  a  post  for  which  he  is  altogether 
unfitted,  further  silence  would  be  an  injustice,  more  parti- 
cularly B8  it  is  well  known  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Botoherby  at  Darlington  was  most  strenuously  opposed  by 
one  of  the  Committee,  a  gentleman  well  able  to  give  aa 
opinion;  and  that  he  was  met  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Honoraiy  Secretary  when  the  Judges  were  appomted  that 
he  had  engaged  Mr.  Botoherby  and  would  not  have  any  one 
else !  "A  Coupiiab  or  thb  Dabxjnotok  Schzdttlb,"  who 
has  ably  exeistod  himself  in  the  poullxy  department^  and  to 
whom  its  consequent  improvement  is  justly  due»  will  no 
doubt  correct  me  if  such  bis  not  the  case. 

A  few  remazks  will  enable  your  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinions  of  the  awards  at  Darlington.  In  the  first  place,  a 
local  exhibitor  penned  the  birds,  and  his  "  partner  in  the 
Hxioy "  acoompanied  the  Judge,  the  only  pen  ediibited  by 
this  person  taking  the  first  prise,  though,  with  the  exoeptioii 
of  a  half-crown  price  at  Middlesborough,  it  never  figurea  as  a 
prize  pen  at  any  other  plaee.  In  Caoiers  some  of  the  best 
birds  were  unnoticed.  The  silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  in 
the  Show  was  awarded  to  an  old  Dun  cook,  a  draft  from  the 
k>fk  of  one  of  our  well-known  exhibitors;  while  one  of  the 
best  Carriers  in  the  kingdom  and  in  her  prime,  a  black  hen 
belonging  to  ICr.  Eke  of  London,  was  shown.  In  Powters, 
a  hen  seoond  at  Birmingham  a  few  days  previously  was  not 
considered  worthy  of  commendation,  and  JS5  was  refused  for 
another  unnoticed  bird  in  the  same  class.  At  Glasgow,  a 
few  days  subseqnently,  two  pens  entirely  passed  over  at 
Darlington  took  first  position  in,  perhaps,  the  strongeBt 
oompetition  known.  The  other  daeses  were  no  CKoepfion. 
In  one  two  cooks  were  first  against  a  very  superior  pair,  and 
so  on;  but  if  fbrther  partieularB  are  required  th^  oaa  be 
fortbooming. 

One  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Newcastle  Show, 
Mr.  Shorthose,  was  at  Darlington,  and  could  scarcely  be 
ignorant  of  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  then  so  loudly  ex- 
pressed; and  it  is  unaccountable  how  that  gentleman  could 
have  been  induced  to « sanction  such  an  appointment  for 
Newcastle.  At  the  latter  place,  in  Powter  cocks  a  bare- 
skinned  bird  took  first;  in  Barbs  the  best  cock  stood  second, 
while  the  best  hen  was  passed  cftet  altogether;  in  JaoobinB 
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tlie  best  were  not  mentioned,  while  the  wont  in  the 
a  pair  of  coarse  Yellows,  the  cock  nearly  without  hood,  took 
fint.  In  Owls  perhaps  the  most  unusual  decisions  were 
giren.  Coarse  rubbishy  Blues  won ;  while  good  Whites, 
and  a  most  exquisite  pair  of  Black-tailed  Whites,  extraordi- 
nary in  head  and  beak,  were  unnoticed.  In  the  medal  dass 
for  Owls,  a  pair  of  Squeakers  with  their  nest  feathers  on 
won  against  a  splendid  pair  of  Foreign  Blues.  In  Any 
other  variety  white  Dragons  took  first ;  but  it  seems  from 
Mr.  Yardley^s  letter  that  on  his  bringing  to  light  hispair  of 
Satinettes  this  had  been  reyersed.  As  a  climax,  Mr.  Hewitt, 
observing  that  an  exhibitor  had  taken  first  and  second  in 
one  dass,  induced  the  Secretary  to  reverse  the  cards  *'to 
save  appearances." 

Comment  ia  unnecessary.  Facts  incontrovertible  are 
given ;  and  exhibitors  must  take  means  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  such  escapades  as  have  brought  an  unenidable 
notoriety  on  the  two  northern  shows. — A  Faivcixb. 

[Our  rule  is  not  to  criticise  the  awards  of  competent 
Judges ;  but  where  a  Judge  by  repeated  wrong  decisions 
demonstrates  that  he  is  not  qualified  for  the  office  he  has 
accepted,  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  denounce  the  error, 
especially  when  a  Committee  persists  in  retaining  his  ser- 
vices. Such  a  case  is  that  now  before  us ;  and  having  the 
testimony  of  three  well  qualified  critics,  all  concurring  in 
denouncing  Mr.  Botcherby's  awards,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  inserting  this  letter  from  one  of  them ;  and  we  hope  for 
his  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  sake 
of  exhibitors,  he  will  henceforth  decline  acting  as  a  Judge 
of  Pigeons.] 

I  WAS  glad  to  see  a  complaint  from  Mr.  Yardley  of  the 
judging,  or  rather  misjudging,  of  the  Pigeons  at  Newcastie- 
upon-Tjrae  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show.  I  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Yardley's  statement. — ^HomsTT. 


"A  DEVONSHIBE  BEE-KEEPEB"  veksus  THE 
"TIMES'"  BEE-MASTEE. 
SiTBjoiNXD  are  two  letters  which  our  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Woodbury,  has  addressed  to  the  Times  in 
reference  to  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  its  columns 
from  the  pen  of  *'  A  Bes-mastkb."  We  publish  them  with- 
out comment,  for  the  subject  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 

"TO  THX  XDITOB  Ol*  THE   '  TIIOS.' 

"  Sib, — As  an  English  bee-keeper  of  many  years'  expe- 
rience, I  have  been  grieved  at  perusing  the  letters  on  the 
subject  which  have  reoentiy  appeared  in  your  columns,  and 
which  I  cannot  but  think  are  likely  to  give  our  continental 
neighbours  and  transatiantic  brethren  a  very  mean  idea  of 
the  skill  and  knowledge  of  British  apiarians.  Every  one 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  when  a  subject  Ib  mooted  in  the 
Times  the  writers  who  step  forward  to  discuss  it  will  be  at 
least  up  to  the  age  in  which  they  live ;  and  it  is  because 
I  perceived  the  gentlemen  whose  letters  have  already  ap- 
peared are  writing  in  the  spirit  of  a  bygone  time  that  I 
venture  to  point  out  a  few  of  their  mistakes. 

"First,  with  regard  to  bee  communities  remaining  at 
peace  witii  each  other.  This  they  will  do  so  long  as  both 
are  strong  and  tolerably  prosperous,  and  honey  continues 
plentiful  out  of  doors;  but  as  soon  as  honey-gathering  is 
over,  innumerable  spies  from  strong  colonies  try  the  mettie 
of  their  neighbours,  and  should  any  one  or  more  betray 
signs  of  weakness,  the  war  of  Oermany  against  Denmark  is 
enacted  on  a  small  scale,  with  this  difference,  that  the  in- 
vaders take  absolutely  all,  and  utterly  destroy  the  van- 
quished; unless,  indeed,  the  latter,  as  sometimes  hi^pens, 
join  the  confederation,  and  assist  in  the  plunder  of  their  own 
stores.  Whatever  virtues  bees  possess,  therefore,  honesty, 
or  even  the  slightest  respect  for  meum  et  twum,  is  certainly 
not  among  them ;  nor  have  they  any  other  guide  in  this  par- 
ticular than 

*'  That  good  old  rale,  th«  lioipto  plan, 
TlMt  thoM  iboold  tak«  who  bare  Um  power, 
And  thoee  ihonld  keep  who  ean." 

"But,  while  pleading  guilty  to  the  sin  of  dishonesty 
among  my  little  &vourite8>  I  must  absolutely  acquit  them 


of  the  charge  of  drunkenness,  or  a  '  passionate  liking  for 
rum  and  strong  ale.'  Neither  the  onn  nor  the  other  will 
bees  meddle  with,  unless  their  natural  repugnance  to  such 
abominations  be  overcome  by  their  liberal  admixture  with 
either  honey  or  sugar  in  some  form ;  nor  wUl  they  even  in 
this  case  accept  the  preffered  libation  so  readily  as  if  pure 
water  were  used  to  dunte  it. 

"  Mr.  Harbiion,  a  sturdy  citizen  of  the  American  Bepublio, 
considers  the  queen  a  simple  machine  for  laying  eggs,  abso- 
lutely under  t^e  workers'  control,  who  stimula^  or  repress 
her  fecundity  according  to  circumstances.  I  do  not  go  these 
lengtiis,  but  I  know  Mr.  Harbison  to  be  fSar  nearer  the 
trutii  than  your  correspondent  who  talks  about Ithe  queen's 
*  giving  orders,'  and  says  that '  if  you  interfere  %rith  her  the 
watcher  bees  will  sound  the  alarm,  and  a  thousand  stings, 
like  swords,  wUl  be  unsheathed.'  I  am  in  the  constant 
habit  during  the  season  of  handling  queen  bees,  and  I  can 
assure  him  that  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  takes  place.  The 
note  of  distress  from  a  captive  queen  passes  total^  unheeded 
by  her  sul^ects ;  and  though  a  few  stray  workers  may  alight 
on  the  bare  hand  that  holds  her  prisoner,  and  even  lick  her 
as  she  la  held  between  the  fingers,  the  sight  of  her  captivity 
has  no  effect  in  moving  them  either  to  anger  or  re8entment. 
When  she  is  indeed  gone  for  ever  they  generally  fall  into 
confusion  for  a  time,  and  appear  to  seek  her,  but  even  this 
is  not  invariable.  I  have,  moreover,  another  fact  to  commu- 
nicate, which  will  probably  startie  many  of  your  readers. 
Begicide  in  its  worst  form  is  not  unfrequently  perpetrated 
by  bees.  The  deaths  of  Charles  I.,  or  Louis  X vl.,  or  even 
that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  were  indeed  merciful  when  com- 
pared with  that  infiicted  by  these  little  termagants  on  their 
own  mothers.  Hurled  iif  one  instant  from  the  height  of 
popularity  to  the  depth  of  misery,  the  poor  deposed  sove- 
reign finds  herself  pinioned  and  unable  to  move  a  limb, 
among  a  dense  mass  of  her  unnatural  children;  and  there 
she  remains,  without  the  possibility  of  escape,  until  death, 
very  many  hours  afterwards,  puts  an  end  to  her  misery. 
Often  have  I  seen  the  poor  dried  ^d  shrivelled  carcase, 
betraying  in  the  distorted  rigidity  of  every  limb  the  severity 
of  its  last  agony ;  and  all  this,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
without  a  cause !  The  youngest  and  most  fertile  queens  are 
sometimes  victims,  and  that  even  at  a  time  when  their  loss 
entails  extinction  on  the  community.  Nay !  listen  young 
and  newly-married  brides,  I  have  known  queens  devoted  to 
this  horrible  and  lingering  death  immediately  on  their  return 
from  their  wedding  excursion,  and  before  they  had  expe- 
rienced the  joys  of  maternity. 

"  Stewarton  (Ayrshire)  hives  are  octagonal,  not  hexagonal, 
in  form,  nor  ia  there  the  slightest  reason  for  imagining  that 
the  bee,  which  builds  an  hexagonal  cell,  would  prefer  a  hive  of 
tiie  same  shape.  So  far  from  a  cottager  being  able  easily  to 
make  the  four  compartments  comprised  in  a  Stewarton-hive, 
it  would  puzzle  many  a  skilled  carpenter  to  dovetail  even  a 
single  octagonal  box  accurately  together. 

"  Oonunon  sugar  (lump  sugar  is  best),  does  not  require  to 
be  exposed  to  a  heat  of  300"*  to  be  available  by  bees.  Three 
pounds  of  lump  sugar  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  pure  soft 
water,  and  boiled  a  minute  or  two,  forms  excellent  bee  food. 

"IVessure  by  a  watch-key  and  tobacco,  as  remedies  for  a 
bee  sting,  are  no  new  discoveries.  I  advise  any  one  stung 
by  a  bee  to  take  the  sting  out  as  soon  and  as  carefully  as 
possible,  leaving  no  part  of  it  behind,  and  then  let  the 
wound  alone.  All  the  so-called  remedies  which  I  have  tried 
(and  their  name  is  legion),  only  irritate  and  increase  the 
swelling,  which  otherwise  would  soon  disappear. 

*'  If  any  one  has  a  swarm  consisting  only  of  6000  or  6000 
bees  let  him  not  take  the  trouble  of  hiving  it.  A  good 
swarm  will  weigh  4  lbs.,  and  I  have  known  one  weiffh  8  lbs. 
Now  5000  bees  are  computed  to  go  to  a  pound,  and  this  is 
not  too  many,  for  a  friend  of  mine  counted  and  weighed 
5020  freshly-killed  bees  this  spring,  and  they  only  weighed 
12i  ozs.  Let  any  one,  therefore,  do  a  simple  sum  in  mental 
arithmetic  and  say  if  15,000  to  30,000  are  not  within  the 
mark,  even  allowing  for  the  weight  of  honey  carried  off  by 
the  swarm. 

*'  Brood  in  supers  is  not  always  drone-brood,  nor  is  the 
heat  of  drones  necessary  for  the  maturation  of  brood.  If  it 
were,  they  would  not  be  absent  in  spring,  when  the  weather 
is  coldest,  and  a  great  quantity  of  bx^od  is  hatched,  nor 
would  they  be  destroyed  in  autumn,  when  the  temperature 
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is  fallinfl^.  There  is,  of  course,  a  weU-lcnown  and  sniBcient 
reason  for  the  multitude  of  male  bees  in  summer,  and  that 
is  that  queens  may  run  no  unnecessary  risk  by  unaTailinisr 
matrimonial  excursions,  as  their  loss  at  that  time  would 
entail  destruction  on  the  entire  community.  Neither  does 
the  queen  exercise  'queenly  prerog^tire  and  di^ty'  by 
selecting  her  husband.  She  laundies  into  the  air  unat- 
tended, and  there  mates  sometimes  with  a  drone  from  a 
hive  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  her  own. 

"  Bees  are  never  nursed  by  other  bees.  They  are  strict 
utilitarians,  and  totally  devoid  of  sympathy.  '  Those  who 
cannot  work  shall  not  eat '  is  a  law  applied  with  stern  im- 
partiality alike  to  the  disabled  worker  and  useless  drone. 
Me,  therefore,  who  would  teach  or  leam  a  lesson  in  charity 
must  look  elsewhere. 

"  With  regard  to  the  hive  described  and  recommended  in 
the  Times  of  the  4th  inst.,  it  is  simply  one  on  the  *  nadir,* 
or  'nether'  principle,  a  principle  whicn  has  often  been  tried, 
and  as  often  found  wanting;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  opposed 
to  the  instinct  of  the  animakl  itself— an  instinct  which  prompts 
it  to  place  its  honey  above  and  its  brood  below.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  safely  asserted  that  any  stock  of  bees  which 
is  compelled  to  place  honey  in  a  'nadir'  would  collect 
double  or  quadruple  the  quantity  in  a  '  super.' 

"  I  feel  I  owe  an  apology  to  those  gentlemen  upon  whose 
letters  I  have  commented  thus  freely.  Their  motives  are 
so  unquestionably  good  that  their  errors  would  have  passed 
unnoticed  by  me  had  they  sought  pubUoity  through  any 
other  chaimel.  As  it  is,  I  am  very  desirous  of  making  it 
known  to  our  continental  and  American  friends  that  their 
letters  do  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by  British  bee-masters. 
Not  only  have  we  frame-hives  second  to  none  ever  made  for 
ingenuity  and  convenience,  as  well  as  the  necessary  skill  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  they  afford,  but  we  are  no 
strangers  to  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  race  of  honey  bee 
(Apis  Ligustica),  and  are  even  now  ransacking  the  world  in 
the  search  after  other  species,  while  we  have  repeated  and 
verified  the  experiments  and  investigations  of  Von  Siebold, 
which  establish,  beyond  question,  the  truth  of  Dzierzon's 
great  discovery  of  parthenogenesis  in  the  honey  bee. — 
T.  W.  Woodbury,  Mount  Ra^ord,  Exeter,  Aug.  6." 


"TO   THB  SDITOB  OF  THS   'TIMES.' 

"Sib, — Although  wo  are  informed  on  the  authority  of 
'A  Bee-masteb,'  that  'bees  have  not  learnt  to  read  the 
Times/  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  it  should  be  announced 
by  him  in  a  future  letter  that  his  bees  have  added  this 
essential  accomplishment  to  their  innumerable  moral  virtues. 
Pending  their  acquirements  of  this  faculty  however,  and 
the  consequent  irruption  which  is  to  bring  me  to  my  senses 
(or  to  drive  me  out  of  them),  i)ermit  me  to  suggest,  that  in 
these  days  of  railways  and  excursion  trains,  a  trip  into 
Devonshire  would  entail  little  fatigue  or  expense  on  their 
champion.  I  should  myself  be  deUghted  to  see  him,  and 
should  have  little  difSculty  in  proving  to  his  satisfaction  the 
truth  of  every  statement  made  in  my  letter  of  the  6th  inst. 
I  am  now  writing  in  a  room  overlooking  a  garden  containing 
a  score  of  inhabited  hives  with  the  queens  of  each  of  which 
I  am  on  visiting  terms.  As  your  correspondent  among  other 
compliments  is  pleased  to  accuse  me  of  '  crass  ignorance,' 
I  shall  be  happy  to  take  him  into  this  garden,  and,  after 
describing  the  peculiarities  and  personal  appearance  of  the 
queen  of  each  hive,  to  introduce  him  to  every  one  in  suc- 
cession, and  thus  give  liim  the  opportunity  of  testing  for 
himself  the  correctness  of  my  description.  Can  '  A  Bsx- 
lEABTBH '  do  as  much  with  his  bees  ? 

"  It  seems,  also,  that  I  am  an  '  irritable  old  apiarian,' 
whilst  *A  Bbe-master*  is  'really  not  irritated.'  Of  the 
amount  of  '  irritation '  displayed  on  either  side  I  leave  your 
readers  to  judge,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  your  corre- 
spondent, who  I  am  informed  has  a  son  as  old  as  I  am,  is 
somewhat  at  fault  with  regard  to  my  age,  though  what  this 
has  to  do  with  the  question  passes  my  ability  to  discover. 

^ "  My  bees  are  always  well  provided  with  food ;  but  even 
his  guess  of  poverty  is  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  the  other. 
Avarice  is  as  common  among  bees  as  among  'old  gentle- 
men,' and  the  best  provided  stocks  are  often  the  most  pre- 
datory. 


''  When  *  A  Bbb-xastsb  '  pays  me  a  visit  we  will  try  the 
experiment  with  *  strong  ale/  and  in  the  meantime  I  will 
lay  in  such  a  stock  of  sauces  and  other  condiments  as  shall 
render  his  meal,  which  is  to  consist  ci  bees,  beer,  and  feed* 
ing-pan  as  digestible  and  as  little  disagreeable  as  possible* 

"  I  may  remark  in  the  interim,  that  the  presence  of  beer 
in  bee-food  has  long  been  dispensed  with  by  the  best  modem 
apiarians. 

"  I  do  not,  as  I  said  before,  go  all  lengths  with  Mr.  Harbi- 
son, nor  am  I  a  'Bed  BepubUcan/  or  even  an  admirer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  but  I  am  a  conservative  in  politics,  a 
churchman  in  religion,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Nevertheless,  I  re-assert,  that  regicide  by  bees  has  frequently 
come  under  my  observation  and  is  not  unknown  to  others, 
although  I  am,  I  believe,  the  first  Englishman  who  has 
recorded  it  in  print.  Those  who  know  me  are  aware  that  I 
am  not  given  to  exaggeration,  and  in  this  case  I  repeat,  that 
I  have  told  merely  the  plain  truth.  Will  'A  Bbb-mastbb' 
kindly  inform  me  in  what  respect  he  deems  a  conscientious 
search  after,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of,  the  truth  as  regards 
bees  incompatible  with  the  strictest  orthodoxy  both  in 
politics  and  religion  ?  I  fbncy  if  he  will  read  through  his 
last  communication  calmly  and  dispassionately,  he  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  '  machine  for  talking  [or  writing] 
nonsense,'  has  been  called  into  play  on  his  side. 

"  Sugar  in  order  to  be  converted  into  barleysugar  must 
first  be  diluted  with  water,  and  in  this  state  is  available  to 
bees.  Am  I  not  correct,  therefore,  in  stating  that  subse- 
quent exposure  to  a  heat  of  800"  is  unnecessary  ?  When 
'A  Bex-ma6teb'  visits  Exeter,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show 
him  how  to  administer  liquid  food  to  bees  without  either 
smearing  their  wings  or  cloggfing  their  feet. 

"  But  it  appeal's  I  have  not '  watched  the  habits  of  bees,' 
'  or  studied  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Huber.'  This 
is  another  random  shot,  and  like  the  pi^ceding  ones  it  files 
under  the  mark.  Huber  (or  rather  his  assistant,  Francis 
Bumens),  was  a  keen  and  generally  an  accurate  observer, 
far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  but  he  was  not 
invariably  correct,  and  1  have  studied  his  investigations  and 
the  habits  of  bees  sufilciently  to  know  when  Huber  is  to  be 
relied  on  and  wherein  he  was  mistaken.  The  imputation  of 
'ignorance'  on  this  point  comes,  moreover,  with  ludicrous 
incongruity  frx>m  a  man  who  not  only  fails  to  recognise,  but 
absolutely  derides  as  '  absurd '  Huber's  '  explanation  of  two 
thousand  drones  where  there  is  only  one  queen,  with,  per- 
haps, a  couple  of  princesses,'  an  explanation  which  has  been 
deemed  sufficient  and  satisfactory  by  every  intelligent  api- 
arian from  his  time  to  the  present  day. 

"  A  swarm  consisting  only  of  five  thousand  bees  has,  it  is 
said,  been  kept  through  the  winter  by  feeding,  and  has  done 
well  in  a  magnificent  honey  season.  May  we  venture  to  ask 
for  particulars  ?  How  was  the  number  of  bees  ascertained  ? 
Were  they  counted,  or  were  they  weighed?  If  counted, 
what  was  their  exact  number?  If  weighed,  their  precise 
weight?  Were  they  hived  in  an  empty  or  a  combed  hive  ? 
What  did  they  cost  in  food?  I  need  hardly  say  that  if 
they  cost  as  much  in  food  as  the  purchase-money  of  a  good 
swarm,  they  really  were  not  worth  hiving. 

"With  regard  to  the  utter  absence  of  sympathy  in  bees, 
I  have  nothing  to  modify  or  retract.  Allowing  for  the  in- 
fiuence  of  imagination,  '  A  Bxb-kastxb,'  doubtless,  describes 
what  he  has  seen  pretty  correctly.  He  has  erred  only,  as 
many  others  have  done  before  him,  in  ascribing  the  actions 
of  his  bees  to  wrong  motives.  Had  be  witnessed  the  d^- 
noiiem^nt  he  would  either  have  found  the  disabled  worker  left 
to  die  by  inches  on  the  floor-board  totally  unheeded  by  her 
sisters,  or  bundled  neck  and  crop  out  of  the  hive  shortly 
afterwards. 

"Permit  me  in  conclusion  to  say  a  few  words  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  written  thanking  me  for  exposing  some 
of  the  inaccuracies  of  your  Tunbridge  Wells  correspondent, 
whose  effusions,  as  they  very  justly  remark,  are  likely  to 
do  far  more  harm  than  good.  If  it  were  desirable  I  could 
of  course  more  than  double  the  list  of  his  mistakes  which  I 
have  already  noticed.  But  enough  has  been  done.  If  the 
Times  'Bxe-masteb'  continues  stedfast  in  the  pursuit 
which  he  appears  to  have  taken  up  so  ardently,  he  may  in 
time  become  worthy  to  bear  the  title  he  has  somewhat  pre- 
maturely assumed.  Whenever  that  period  arrives  we  may 
be  very  sure  that  he  wiU  look  back  upon  his  share  in  this 
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00Req;>oxidenee  with  mortifioaiion  amd  xegrat  On  this  ae- 
oonnt  I  flhould  be  extiemdy  sonj  to  ad^t  a  ooane  which 
mk^t  probably  lengthen  the  diaoosaioii,  and  by  bo  doing  call 
adMper  Uinh  to  hu  cheek,  and  add  poignancy  to  his  regret. 
-JT.  W.  WooixBunr,  JTowni  JZodfo*^  &«^»  llihAitgyst,  1864. 
^P.S« — Bince  writing  the  above,  I  haye  reoeiTed  an  admir- 
able letter  from  your  oorreepondenti  the  Eer.  William  Law. 
I  should  be  indeed  glad  if  '  A  Bn-MABTxs'  would  meet  me 
in  tba  tame  apirit." 


BEES  UNITING  VOLUNTAEILY  WITHOUT 
FIGHTING. 

A  CT7BIOUS  drcomatanoe  has  occurred  to  one  of  my  hives 
this  year  which  may  be  worthy  of  recording.  A  very  strong 
hive  about  three  years  old  swurmed  in  Mi^;  in  a  few  days  it 
swarmed  a  second  time  in  a  high  wind ;  at  the  same  time 
the  hive  next  to  it  on  the  right  side  swarmed  likewise,  and 
both  swarms  went  into  this  hive,  which  I  shall  call  No.  2. 
About  three  days  after,  the  bees  from  No.  2  marched  into 
No.  1  in  great  numbers  without  being  interfered  with. 
About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  early  in  the  morning,  I  found 
the  bees  from  No.  1  hive  walking  leisurely  into  No.  8,  on 
the  left  hand,  without  being  taken  any  notice  of  by  those 
they  were  visiting.  They  walked  steadily  along  the  bench 
in  a  line  about  2  or  3  indbes  apart.  After  this  happened  I 
fdt  the  weight  of  No.  1  and  found  it  was  very  heavy. 

Yesterday  I  found  No.  1  hive  all  in  commotion  as  though 
young  bees  were  coming  out  dancing  lor  joy ;  but  as  tbos 
continued  until  the  evening,  I  perceived  something  was 
wrong,  and  on  lifting  the  hive  found  it  to  be  almost  empty, 
I,  therefore,  lifted  the  hive  and  after  a  few  minutes  rapping 
all  the  bees  left  it  and  crowded  into  No.  3.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  hive  flourishing  so  well,  and  yet  deserting 
without  fighting. — ^H.  M. 

[The  probability  is,  that  the  young  qoeen  of  No.  1  was 
lost  through  mistaking  her  hive  on  the  return  from  her 
wedding  tnp.  When  hives  are  close  together  this  accident 
is  veiy  apt  to  occur.  There  is,  also,  much  more  interooorse 
between  stocks  so  situated  than  we  have  any  idea  o^  and 
the  voluntary  union  of  two  colonies  under  such  ciroum- 
stancea  is,  therefore,  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.] 


COMMENCING  BEE-EJIEPING. 

Having  just  read  Mr.  Woodbury's  very  interesting  letter 
on  bee-keeping  in  the  Times,  and  also  those  whicn  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  I  feel  myself  greatly 
perplexed  how  to  reconcile  the  various  methods  of  manage- 
ment, seeiag  that  each  individual  professes  to  give  the 
result  of  much  experience.  I  should  tell  you  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  any  method  of  management,  and  am  about 
commencing  bee-keeping  next  spring.  Will  Mr.  Woodbury 
be  so  obliging  as  to  favour  me  with  his  advice  as  to  what 
books  I  should  procure  upon  the  subject  ? — ^W.  O. 

[My  advice  is,  "  Do  not  attempt  to  run  until  you  are  able 
to  widk,"  or,  in  other  words,  do  not  depart  much  from  the 
old  well-understood  mode  of  management  until  you  have 
had  some  experience,  and  then  advance  by  degrees.  .  Get 
"Bee-keeping  for  the  Many,"  price  44.,  and  begin  with 
Payne's  improved  cottage-hive  made  rather  larger  than 
therein  described,  on  which  put  small  supers.  These  hives 
will  throw  swarms,  and  thus  increase  your  stock.  If  they 
get  too  numerous  try  to  drive  some  of  the  swarms,  and  unite 
to  others  in  the  manner  recommended  in  the  little  manual. 
As  you  become  accustomed  to  the  management  of  bees  you 
will  probably  wish  for  better  and  more  convenient  hives, 
such  as  fVame-hives.  To  this  there  can  then  be  no  otj^ction, 
but  I  never  advise  any  one  to  buy  costly  hives  until  they 
have  sufficient  skUl  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
they  afford.  Bead  Thb  Journal  of  Hosticxjltube,  and 
avail  yourself  of  editorial  advice  in  any  difficulty.— A  Dxvon- 

BHZBS  BbS-KBEPBB.] 


Sunderland,  on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  Srd  of  November  next.. 
Nine  silver  cups,  value  JB5  each,  will  be  offered  for  com- 
petion,  five  of  whi(^  are  offered  by  John  T.  Lawrence,  Esq., 
of  LiverpooL  For  particulars  as  to  the  prizes  offered  we 
must  refer  to  the  published  schedules,  which  m^  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Honoraiy  Secretaries,  Messrs.  G.  U.  Potts, 
Albert  Forge^  and  J.  B.  Bobinson,  56,  Nile  Street,  Sunderland. 


CUCKOOS. 

Having  a  young  Cuckoo  which  I  am  vexy  anxious  to  keep 
alive  through  the  winter,  will  any  of  your  eorresponden& 
who  have  ever  kept  one,  kindly  inform  me  how  they  have 
fed  it  ?  I  am  feeding  mine  now  on  hard-boiled  egg,  chopped 
meat,  caterpillars  and  moths  when  I  can  get  them,  but  I  am 
aJQraid  when  the  insect  season  is  over  my  bird  will  suffer 
from  the  loss  of  its  natural  food. 

Any  hints  as  to  feeding  and  temperature,  will  greatly 
oblige.— A.  K.  C. 

To  Pbbsbbvb  Bhubabb. — Strip  off  the  peeling,  cut  into 
inch  pieces,  then  put  1  lb.  of  sugar  to  6  lbs.  of  Bhubarb» 
stew  until  soft,  then  strain  out  the  juice  by  presaing  through 
a  doth,  spread  the  Bhubaib  on  plates,  boU  or  simmer  down 
the  juice  quite  thick,  torn  it  over  that  on  the  plates,  diy  it 
in  an  oven  or  by  the  stove,  the  same  as  fruit,  put  into  a  jar 
and  pound  it  down  hard,  covering  closely,  ana  it  wiU  keep 
for  years;  and,  flavouring  with  essenoe  of  lemon,  it  will 
make  a  far  more  delicious  pie  than  when  green — of  course^ 
more  sugar  must  be  added  when  used. — {Canada  Farmer.) 


OUR  LETTEE  BOX. 

ArPLxs  AS  Food  to%  Povltkt  {P.  M.  JC).— We  ean  wy  nothing  a«  to 
•pptoa  M  food  for  pooltry,  bat  they  will  est  them  le^diiy  If  glTen  now  end 
then  for  a  chmnce.  Oiren  whole,  they  will  pick  them  to  pieeee.  or  If 
ohopped  line  they  will  pick  the  fracments  readily.  They  are  wholetome 
for  them. 

Hbns  Eatixo  Boos  (^ina<«iir).— ^The  desire  to  eat  effgs  shows  that  a  ben 
or  pullet  is  oat  of  condition.  A  diseased  state  of  the  Inside  will  be  brocght 
about  by  the  use  of  meat,  greaTea,  and  other  stimulants.  They  hare  pro- 
duced earlv  egrs,  but  also  have  caused  an  inward  craving  that  can  bo 
•atisfled  only  with  unnatural  food.  She  therefore  eats  her  egg*,  and  will 
do  so  till  she  is  cured.  6he  must  be  purged  fluently  (erery  other  day}» 
with  castor  oil,  a  tablespoonfnl  at  a  time.  Be  carefnl  not  to  orer-feed,  and 
avoid  all  stimoianta.  Place  hard  artiflolal  eggs  in  her  nest,  or  where  she 
Uys ;  and  although  you  may  lose  her  present  Uying,  yon  will  probably  save 
the  next. 

BsKs  (/.  Kewlani),'-KVi  (jaeetloQs  relating  to  this  nxbject  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editors. 

PuscHAStiio  Ens  AVD  Bi»BrvnB~WoBK8  ov  BsS'XSSFnre  {MarpU\,^ 
The  best  time  to  buy  bees  is  in  March,  when  they  hare  stood  the  winter. 
Strong  and  nufficienily  heavy  stocks  should  be  selected,  anjd  the  Judgment 
of  a  skilled  bee-master  obtained  if  poeslble.  The  price  of  a  stoca  of  bees, 
in  the  spring,  would  probably  vary  from  I5t.  to  80s.  in  different  localities ; 
and  we  are  unable  to  reuommendone  idaoe  as  better  than  another  for  making 
the  purchase.  Bees  will  not  be  injured  by  a  change  at  any  season,  if  the 
distance  be  not  less  then  a  mile  and  a  half;  but  if  moved  in  warm  weather, 
and  when  the  combe  are  heavy,  great  osutioB  is  requisite.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  recommend  any  particnlar  hivea,  but  may  state,  generally, 
that  Payne's  improved  cottage-hives  are  well  adapted  for  ordinary,  and 
Woodbury  trame-hives  for  scientific,  bee-keeping.  Any  kind  of  hive  can 
be  secured  agsinst  accident;  and  Messrs.  Neighbour  Ik  Bonn,  149,  Regent 
Street,  will  give  every  information  as  to  prioe.  {T.  W.  Oi>wan)»-Jile$an. 
Neighbour  A  Sons,  149,  Begent  Street,  and  127,  Holbom,  will  supply  yon 
with  bees.  The  best  books  on  the  subject  are  **  Taylor's  Bee-keeppra* 
Manual"  and  "Bee-keeping  for  the  Usny'*  (English),  and  Langstioth'e 
*<Hive  and  Honey-bee'*  and  Qninby's  *« Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping*' 
(American). 

ExpamiMBMTiMo  WITH  A  YooBO  QPBBB  (8,  A.,  SAuiirfc).— We  fear  for 
the  result  of  your  experiment.    It  is  dangerous  to  trifle  with  virgins. 

Cavabiks  (CA«iKioti«).— We  do  not  know  the  address  of  Mr.  Eoper  who 
won  the  first  prise  for  BnlT  Betgisns  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show.  **  Canaries 
and  British  Finches,"  oontains  representatioBs  of  all  the  principal  kinds. 

Rabbit-hutchbs.— '*  J.  G.  C.*'  saya.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  ean  buy 
good  Babbit-hutcbes  constructed  upon  the  principle  recotn mended  in  the 
**  Kabbit-Boon  for  the  Many,"  at  a  moderate  price! 


SUNDBSLAMD  AND  NeWCASTLK  O&NITHOLOOICAL  SOCIETY. 

— ^We  undeistand  that  the  first  annual  Exhibition  of  this 
'  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Athenteum,  Fawcett  Street, 


LONDON  MAEKETS.— August  16 
FOVLTBT. 

The  snpply  is  moderate,  and  the  trade  almost  nil. 
town." 

a.  d.     a.  d. 

Fowls   2    6  to  S    0 

Smaller  do 1    9  „  S    0 

Chickens 1    4  „  I    tt 

GosUsgs  6    U  „  5    6 


London  is  '*ontof 


8.  d.     s.  d. 

Ducklings  1    9  to  3    0 

Rnbbits 1    4  „  1    5 

Wild  do 0    8  „  0    9 

Pigeons    0    8  „  0    9 


Angoat  2S,  1864.  ] 
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DEY  WEATHEE  AJ^D  WATEEING. 

T  has  often  been  said 
that  a  certain  amount 
of  discontent  is  essen- 
tial to  happiness » and 
grumblers,  even  those 
habitually  so,  often 
enough  liTe  to  a  good 
old  age,  eanrjring  with 
them  the  propenaiiy  ihey  ac- 
quired in  their  youth:  grum- 
bling,  th^^ore,  like  medieine, 
xa&j  be  regarded  as  very  ffood 
in  its  way,  and  may,  doubtless, 
be  quite  as  necessary.  In  the  yarious  avocations  of  life 
there  is  always  something  to  grumble  at  if  an  objeet  is 
looked  for,  and  too  many  of  us  are  apt  to  hunt  after  one. 
Gardeners  complain  in  winter  of  its  being  too  <5old; 
by-and-by  we  £nd,  perhaps,  that  the  soil  does  not  work 
well,  and  we  complain  then  that  the  winter  has  not  been 
cold  enough ;  wnile  in  summer  contrarieties  are  aUke 
wished  for  and  found  fault  with.  At  the  present  time 
(August),  we  think  we  are  suffering  extremely  &om 
want  of  water,  while  in  aU  probability  the  crop  of  fruit 
we  may  have  next  year  may  owe  its  origin  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  diyness  of  the  present  period.  Dry, 
bri^t,  sunn^r  weather  is  at  most  times  grateful  to  vege- 
tation, certainly  so  to  that  which  is  established  some 
depth  in  the  ground ;  and  when  we  consider  that  in  such 
is  embraced  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  finding  fault.  It  may 
be  true  that  an  equally  good  result  would  have  followed 
if  more  rain  had  fallen ;  neverthdless,  our  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  perfection  in  such  matters  are  yet  far  from 
perfect.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  thankful  for  the  advantages 
a  dry  summer  brings  with  it,  and  try  our  best  to  obviate 
some  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  it  in  other 
ways. 

That  water  forms  an  important  constituent  of  every 
vegetable  is  well  known  and  admitted ;  and  produota  of 
rapid  growth  necessarily  require  much  water,  or  they 
fau  in  arriving  at  perfection.  Most  of  the  products  of 
the  kitehen  giurden  contain  a  lar^e  per-centa^  of  water, 
and  to  obtain  this,  the  plant  senas  its  roots  out  foraging 
to  a  more  distant  loeau^  if  its  ordinary  domain  be  ex- 
hausted ;  but  there  is  a  distance  beyond  which  the  plant 
fails  .to  extend  its  roots,  and  a  more  diminutive  growth 
is  the  result.  It  is  not,  however,  below  the  surface  only 
that  the  plant  seeks  for  nourishment,  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  night  dews  are  alike  grateful; 
and  when  these  are  less  plentiful  and  there  is  less  mois- 
ture in  the  soil,  the  less  robust  dass  of  vegetation  un- 
questionably sttfera.  Now,  how  to  remedy  thia  state  of 
tilings  has  oeen  for  yeara  a  problem  to  the  gardening 
world,  but  to  aay  that  it  ia  aolved  in  the  present  day 
would  be  wrong ;  for  although  something  has  been  done, 
and  very  often  indeed  overdone  (observe,  I  lay  parti« 
cular  stress  on  this  word),  the  result  is  not  in  any  ease 
No.  178.— Vol,  VH,,  N«tt  Svkiu. 


SO  saAisfactory  aa  where  Nature  does  the  work  is  her 
own  way. 

At  the  time  at  which  I  write  (the  midcBe  of  August), 
the  appearance  of  vegetation  and  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere seem  to  point  to  a  drier  summer  than  we  have 
had  for  several  years.  June,  it  is  true,  was  not  remarjk* 
ably  dry,  but  it  was  not  a  wet  month ;  and  the  end  of  ii% 
as  welif  as  the  whole  of  July,  and  August  up  to  tha 
presani  time,  has  been  exceedingly  dry-^so  muoh  a^, 
that  many  soureea  from  which  water  ia  uanally  'obtained 
hav«  iaued  completely ;  the  larger  streams  and  nvulete 
have  rapidly  aubaided,  and  the  amaUer  ones  are,  one 
after  the  other,  diving  up  entirely.  In  many  |4aoe8 
where  water  would  be  an  acceptable  boon  to  vegetation 
it  can  acaroely  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the 
everyday  requirements  of  domestic  use.  Water,  then, 
being  so  scarce,  it  behoves  us  to  make  the  most  we  can 
of  it ;  and  unfortunately,  where  it  is  administered  arti- 
ficially in  the  way  of  supplying  moisture  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  it  is  often  given  m  too  nreat  a  quantity  at  one 
time  or  the  reverse.  It  rarely  nappena  that  anybody 
watering  a  given  plot  of  ground  applies  anything  hka 
the  quantity  that  Nature  would  suppljr  in  the  ahape  of 
rain ;  beaides  which,  the  advantages  wluch  a  good  water* 
ing  givee  are  often  lost  from  the  aoil  being  exposed  to 
the  aim,  when  that  caking  and  hardening  of  the  aur&oe 
takea  p^e  which  is  alike  injurious  to  vegetation  and 
unsightly  to  the  eye.  AU  newly-planted  surfaces  should 
be  covered,  to  prevent  this  caking  and  to  retain  the  mois- 
ture ;  but  it  is  my  intention  to  advert  rather  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  used  than  to  the  treatment  of  "the 
soil  after  it  has  been  applied. 

Whatever  may  be  the  class  of  plants  to  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  give  water,  there  cannot  be  a  question 
that  the  moisture  which  Nature  supplies  in  the  shape  of 
rain  is  most  beneficial  in  every  respect :  passing  through 
the  air  more  or  less  rapidly,  it  absorbs  certain  gaaea , 
which  are  evidentbr  eaaential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plaata  on  which  it  udb,  and  the  mattera  with  which  it  ia 
charged  are  alike  grateful  to  the  foliage  of  the  plant  and 
to  its  roots.  Next  to  rain  is  water  of  a  similar  kind 
which  has  recently  fallen  and  not  been  polluted  by  ad« 
mixture  with  other  substances,  which  rain  water  not 
unusually  is  when  the  roof  on  which  it  falls  or  the  vess^ 
reoeiving  it  presents  anything  which  it  can  hold  in 
solution.  I  have  known  a  newly  made  tank  turn  water 
exceedingly  hard  and  render  it  unfit  for  domestic  use, 
and,  of  course,  unfit  for  the  requirements  of  plants  also ; 
while  sometimes  the  roofs  of  certain  buildings  contain 
matters  equally  obnoxious.  Mere  soot  arising  from  coala 
is  not  by  any  means  the  worst  substance  with  which  it 
comea  in  contact,  although,  except  in  certain  caaea,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  good  it  does.  Koofs  and  tanks  are  not 
the  only  causes  of  contamination  in  rain  water,, lor  aomeo 
times  in  ponds  when  formed  in  clay  containing  a  per- 
nioioiia  aaoatanoe,  thia  ia  imparted  to  the  water.  Clay  is 
not  by  any  meana  of  so  pure  and  innoxious  a  nature  as 
is  sometimes  supposed ;  neither  is  sand,  for  I  have  seen 
a  kind  of  eoarae  gritty  substance  that  had  nothing  par- 
No.  880.— Vol.  XXXII.,  Old  Sa&ias. 
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tioalArly  poisonoas  in  its  appearance,  and  yet  it  would  kiU 
deep-rooted  weeds  when  laid  on  a  pavement  or  other  place 
where  th^  were.  Of  conree,  no  one  would  think  of  using 
water  coming  in  contact  with  a  substance  like  this.  Certain 
salts  also  abound  in  some  soils,  which  render  the  water 
fidlinff  on  them  fax  from  benefldal  to  regetation.  There- 
Ibre,  taking  all  cases  into  consideration,  it  is  periiaps  more 
aeldom  than  most  people  are  aware  that  rain  water  is  pre- 
aerred  in  store  in  anything  like  its  natoral  purity. 

Although  water  from  tanks,  reseryoirs,  or  ponds  is  some- 
times impure,  it  is  nevertheless  most  srateftil  when  Nature 
denies  us  the  refreshing  influence  of  rain.  Next  te  rain 
water  is  that  from  streams  and  brooks  that  has  been  duly 
exposed  te  the  air,  and  which  does  not  injure  the  vegetation 
among  which  it  passes.  Blver  water  is  often  turned  te  good 
account  in  irrigation ;  and  happy  are  they  who,  in  the  dry 
scorching  weatiier  of  the  present  season,  have  a  slaream 
suffidentiy  elevated  above  them  te  insure  a  supply  for  more 
urgent  purposes.  Siver  water  is,  however,  not  always 
innoxious.  Sometimes  it  is  charged  to  an  undue  extent 
with  iron,  in  which  case  the  bed  on  which  it  runs  is  red  with 
rust,  and  such  water  can  only  be  safely  administered  to  such 
plante  as  delight  in  a  soil  in  which  iron  is  found  in  abun- 
dance— as  to  Bhododendrons,  for  instance ;  but  for  domestic 
uses,  I  believe  such  water  is  by  no  means  improper,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  more  wholesome  than  that  contain^gcnidky  matter. 
It  should,  liowever,  be  more  sparingly  used  amongst  plante 
than  water  of  another  kind,  if  su<£  can  be  had ;  although, 
perhaps,  it  is  as  good  as  the  generality  of  well  water,  and 
much  less  hurtful  than  some  of  it  is  when  used  direct  from 
ite  source. 

Well  water  ouffht  to  be  used  veiy  sparingly,  and  not  at 
all  for  watering  delicate  plante,  until  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  for  a  few  days  in  any  open  vessel,  &e  more 
shallow  the  better.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however, 
as  in  the  present  season,  that  well  or  spring  water  is  the 
only  kind  to  be  had,  and  that  even  that  is  fiur  from  plentii^ : 
hence  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  soften  it  by  exposure  before 
usinff,  which,  as  above  steted,  is  beet  done  in  shallow  vessels, 
or,  if  in  deeper  and  larger,  then  longer  time  will  be  required. 
In  whichever  way  water  is  exposed,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark  that  in  periods  like  the  present,  with  the  dry  arid 
atmosphere  acting  upon  it,  a  considerable  loss  in  quantity 
will  tidce  place :  but  this  cannot  be  avoided ;  and  as  water 
must  be  had  for  the  purpose  of  ftimishing  newly  planted 
things  with  moisture  to  start  with,  eveiy  care  should  be 
taken  to  economise  as  much  as  can  be  what  supply  there  is. 
A  careless  labourer,  thinking  that  excess  is  libiex^ty,  will 
pour  more  water  into  the  heart  of  a  newly  planted  Broccoli 
than  would  serve  a  dozen,  and  repeat  the  same  dose  in  a 
day  or  two,  never  thinking  that  the  roote  of  the  plante  he  is 
operating  on  are  thus  placed  in  a  temperature  like  tiiat  of 
February,  while  the  top  is  endurinff  tropi<»l  heat.  It  would 
certainly  be  better  where  practicable  to  use  warmed  water. 
If  well  water  must  be  used  let  it  be  heated  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere,  and,  after  watering  a  plant  with 
it  once,  let  the  latter  be  surrounded  with  dead  moss,  leaf 
mould,  or  veiy  short  dung  for  a  time  to  keep  in  the  moisture, 
which  ought  no{  to  be  allowed  to  escape. 

Although  the  present  season  will  call  into  use  all  the 
contrivances  that  can  be  had  to  assist  in  reteining  moisture 
in  the  ground  and  saving  water,  and  potted  plante  will  not 
be  so  much  overwatered  as  they  sometimes  are,  yet  I  expect 
when  an  impartial  retrospect  is  taken  of  the  season  that 
there  will  be  found  many  things  to  be  thankftil  for,  and  as 
a  whole  that  it  may  be  pronounced  a  beneficial  season,  not 
abundant  in  vegetables  perhaps,  but  fruite  will  be  plentiful, 
and  the  condition  of  the  trees  for  another  year  promising. 
Some  weather  prophete  that  I  hear  of  have  taken  up  another 
theme,  and. are  predicting  that  we  are  to  have  no  more 
Potato  disease,  there  being  none  this  season,  and  thoy  have 
hopes  of  ite  being  eradicated.  Certainly  the  dry  weather 
has  preserved  the  Poteto  crop  from  disease  so  far,  and  from 
it  I  have  good  hopes  of  the  disease  not  making  ite  appear- 
ance in  the  crop  of  1864. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  although  water  is  an  essen- 
tial element  for  vegetetion,  yet  when  applied  by  other  than 
natural  means  it  loses  halif  ite  value.  It  is  best  to  imitete 
Nature,  and  when  it  appears  that  a  sood  watering  is  re- 
quired, let  it  be  done  when  rain  is  falHng,  assuming,  of 


course,  that  .the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  be 
sufficient.  Shading  the  ground  by  some  artificial  means  is 
also  beneficial,  and  at  the  same  time  not  allowing  any  crops 
that  are  at  all  likely  to  withdraw  nourishmentfrom  the  giooiid 
to  remain  on  it  a  day  longer  than  necessary.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  with  regard  to  thinning  Grope ;  and  in  fact  any- 
thing and  everything  that  will  tend  to  retain  moisture  in 
the  ground  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  watering  ought  to  be 
taken  advantage  of,  so  that  the  latter  need  only  be  resorted 
to  when  it  can  no  longer  be  done  without.        J.  Bobson. 


EXPEEIENCE8  OP  A   COUNTEY  PAESON. 

<• D«l6etaBdo  parlterqae  monmdo." 

I  suocmwDMD  to  the  livings  of  Bushton  and  Bawston,  ad- 
joining parishes,  in  1852.  They  were  united,  not  at  my 
request,  by  act  of  Parliament.  I  am  not  a  vicar,  as  steted 
by  friend  "  D.,"  but  a  pluralist  Bector,  the  last,  I  believe, 
that  was  ever  made.  The  churches  are  about  800  yards 
apart.  Both  are  small  and  in  good  repair.  The  Bushton 
church,  newly  done  up  before  I  came,  has  more  marks  of 
antiquity  than  any  other  church  in  the  diocese. 

To  Bushton,  then,  1  came  in  the  August  of  1852.  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  farm  a  little  at  Moor  CritchiU  when 
curate,  and  also  as  tenant  of  m^  kind  friend  Mr.  Sturt.  I 
served  the  church,  sinee  rebuilt  in  magnificent  style  at  Mr. 
Sturf  s  own  expense.  The  new  church  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  old  church,  in  which  George  lY.  worshipped  when  he 
resided  at  CritehiU.  As  my  two  glebes  are  the  keys  of  my 
patron's  fium,  the  only  one,  at  Mwston,  and  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Sturt*s  fiurm  at  Bushton,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  take 
the  land  into  my  own  hands,  more  especially  as  it  would 
have  greatiy  inconvenienced  the  tenante.  I  had  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  when  a  sacrifice  is  to  be  made  the 
clergyman  is  the  proper  man  to  make  it,  and  that,  however 
distasteful  at  the  time,  in  the  end  he  will  be  a  gainer,  in  the 
satisfaction  he  will  feel  in  not  having  disobliged  those  whom 
he  has  to  instruct. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  "vegetetion"  all  my  life,  for 
two  years  I  felt  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  What  was  to  be 
doneP  What  shall  I,  in  leisure  time,  turn  my  hand  to? 
At  last  I  said  to  myself  "  I  will  have  a  '  go '  at  gardening." 
Here,  however,  a  difficulty  met  me.  The  old  gurdener  had 
been  here  twenty-eight  years,  and  had  fixed  his  tep  roote 
deep  down  into  the  soil.  We  all  know  that  a  gardener  likes 
to  have  aU  the  fiurmyard  manure,  called  here  "  spit  dung  " 
(preterperfect  of  spade),  and  that  he  does  not  like  giving  up 
ground ;  still  less  does  he  like  "  master "  trying  his  hand 
at  things  in  which  he  has  signally  failed  for  twenty-eight 
years.  His  name  was  Elias  Maidment,  commonly  called 
"Lias"  here,  and  "sleeps  well,"  I  believe,  deeply  lamented 
by  the  parson  and  all  tne  parishioners.  I  buried  him  in 
1856  under  a  lofty  Chinese  Arbor  Vita  in  Bushton  church- 
yard, and  put  a  noble  Portland  stone  at  his  head,  with  the 
names  of  his  past  employers.  These  words  may  be  seen  on 
the  slab:— 

"An  bonett  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Ood.*' 

"  I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over,  and  see  the  good  land  that  is 
beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon." — 
(Deut  iiL  26).  From  this  text  I  preached  his  fUneral 
sermon. 

We  all  know  that  gardeners  like  having  their  own  way. 
As  to  arguing  with  some  of  them,  that  is  lost  time;  you 
mi|;ht  as  well  argue  with  the  pump  at  Aldeate. 

hi  1856  my  brother  was  high  sheriff  and  I  was  the  chap- 
lain. Before  starting  I  went  down  into  the  garden  and 
found  Elias  pruning  the  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  shouting  at 
real  or  imaginary  bullfinches.  He  had  had  a  bad  sore  throat 
for  some  days.  The  easterly  wind  was  piercing ;  so  I  said, 
"  lias,  go  home,  and  get  into  bed,  and  have  some  tea ;  for 
if  this  easterly  wind  catehes  you  by  the  throat  it  will  bring 
on  inflammation  of  the  lunes,  and  in  your  weak  stete  you 
will  be  gone  quickly."  "  Oh  no,  that's  no  odds,"  was  the 
Tf^j.  I  went  my  way.  After  hearing  sentence  of  death 
passed  on  Hannah  Brown  for  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
which  greatiy  saddened  my  brother  and  myself,  I  returned 
and  found  laas  in  the  last  stage  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Venous  conffestion  had  set  in,  and  he  was  the  colour 
<^  a  copper-coloured  Indian.     I  had  barely  time  to  say  a 
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short  prayer  and  oaU  hia  wife  np  to  my  house,  where  he  died 
(having  reoeived  every  attention),  when  "  Lo !  he  was  gone." 

This  leads  me  badk  to  answer  the  question,  "What  shall 
I  torn  my  hand  to  P"  I  said  to  Lias  (in  1864),  "  Could  yon 
not  give  me  np  that  bit  of  ground,  as  we  have  had  no  Straw- 
berries for  two  years,  and  let  me  tiy  my  handP"  "Oh, 
that*  8  no  use.  I  have  been  here  twenty-eight  years  and 
coold  never  grow  them;  the  soil  don't  snit'em.  It's  inn- 
pouible!  But  there,  master  can  please  himself."  "Im- 
possible," said  I,  "is  not  English,  and  I  will  have  a  '  go.' " 

Though  the  soil  is  mixed  with  ohalk,  and  rests  on  ohalk, 
I  have  never  found  any  "impossibility"  whatever.  I  have 
had  immense  crops  this  season.  The  Frogmore  Fines  were 
as  big  as  Hyatt's  Surprise. 

So  far  as  regards  Strawberries.  The  following  relates  to 
Feach  trees,  and  is  somewhat  amusing.  I  oould  never  beat 
into  Lias's  head  that  without  protection  by  sheets  in  sudi 
a  situation  it  would  be  impossible  to  grow  Feaohee.  Before, 
however,  I  come  to  protection  I  have  painfiil  operations  to 
describe. 

"  Lias,"  said  I  one  day  to  him  (he  had  a  comic  lituse,  and 
his  eyes  nearly  came  out  of  his  head),  this  is  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  These  patients  must  undergo  amputation,  (^tet 
the  saw  and  hatchet,  and  the  spade  and  pickaxe.  I  am 
going  to  cut  these  old  naked  trees  down,  and  cut  oiF  all 
tibieir  perpendicular  roots  and  make  new  trees  of  them.  It 
will  be  a  bloody  job;  hemorrhage  may  set  in.  Let's  have 
a  pint  of  beer  each,  for  it 's  nervous  work."  The  beer  being 
disposed  of  I  said,  "  Now  don't  be  unbelieving.  Job  says, 
« There  is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  is  cut  down  that  it  will  sprout 
again.' "  "  Sprout  again !"  said  he ;  "if  ever  ihey  sprouts 
again  I'm  a  Dutchman!"     "Fhoo!"  said  I,  "prepare  for 

operations.    I  am  Sir  B ,  you  are  Stiggins  the  operator." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  he,  resignedly,  "what  must  be  must  be  1" 
"Now,"  said  I,  "don't  be  nervous;  give  a  decisive  blow 
right  throu^  the  'cmrum  tonus,'  avoiding  the  'femoral 
artery.' "  He  gave  tremendous  chops,  boraering  on  the 
spiteful :  and,  afber  the  limbs  toppled  down  he  burst  into  a 
loud  fit  of  laughter  and  exclaimed,  "  I'm  blest  if  that  aint 
the  cruel  tenus;  and  the  female  artery,"  he  added,  "with  a 
vengeance."  "Well,"  said  I,  "Stiggins,  you  shaU  have 
half-a-crown."— (N.B.,  no  oil  is  so  eifective  as  palm  oiL)  I 
got  him  after  this  to  cut  the  other  two  trees  down,  and  also 
to  cut  off  all  their  strong  perpendicular  roots,  some  of  which 
were  as  thick  as  my  wrist,  and  also  to  cut  off  the  superficial 
roots  in  a  radius  of  80  inches  round  the  stump.  The  ground 
was  then  renewed ;  and  when  the  trees  reached  l^e  top  of 
the  nine-feet  wall  and  touched  each  other,  I  gathered,  the 
first  year  of  sheet-covering,  over  a  thousand  Feadhes.  I 
never  before  had  as  much  from  Hie  whole  waU  as  would  fill 
my  hat.  From  that  time  to  this  (eight  years,  including 
this),  I  shall,  after  taking  its  present  fine  crop  of  560 
Feaohes,  have  gathered  over  4000  Feaches,  or  an  annual 
average  of  500  Feaches  for  eight  consecutive  years !  The 
trees  are  beautiful  for  strength,  for  new  wood,  foliage,  and 
crops.  The  560  Feaches  now  on  the  trees  (I  believe  Soyal 
6^eorges),  are  swelling  fast  and  reddening.  Since  I  have 
been  writing  this  artide  two  visitors,  hearing  of  them,  have 
called  to  see  them,  and  expressed  wonder  and  admiration. 
I  have  fofffotten  the  year  they  were  cut  down.  The  old 
man  died,  I  believe,  in  the  March  preceding  the  landing  of 
over  1000.  This  was  an  unwise  crop,  as  in  the  next  year  the 
trees  only  bore  197  from,  being  overcropped.  I  am  feeding 
the  present  heavy  crop  with  strong  beer  grounds  over  the 
whole  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  which  I  never  move,  washed 
in  with  great  intmdations  of  water.  They  are  copiously 
syringed  eveiy  day  at  eleven  o'clock  to  cool  the  wall,  to 
refresh  the  wood  and  dean  the  leaves,  and  to  keep  down 
pests.    Suffer  a  few  words  in  conclusion. 

1.  Feach  trees  must  be  fed.  What  you  take  out  must  be 
put  back.  Every  third  year  renew  the  surface  with  fresh 
maiden  mould.  The  Feach  trees  of  England  die  from  too 
much  disbudding,  starvation,  and  neglect  of  tiie  general 
health  of  the  tree  in  winter  and  summer. 

2.  The  leaves,  when  first  breaking,  are  as  tender  as  the 
blossoms.  They  mrkst  be  protected  by  sheets  or  glass.  Cold 
piercing  winds  ii^ure  the  leaves,  and  iU  health  sets  in.  I 
had  on^  twelve  blistered  leaves  last  year^— only  four  this 
year. 

8.  The  Feaches  should  be  thinned  as  soon  as  you  can  feel 


the  little  Feach  in  its  sheath.  Th^y  should  be  thinned  at 
three  times.  1828  were  first  taken  off  this  year  from  the 
three  trees,  and  847  left  on.  There  are  now  560.  These 
will  come  to  perfection. 

4.  Feadies  drop  their  fruit  from  immaturity  of  wood,  pre- 
vious over-cropping,  want  of  water,  especially  at  stoning 
time,  over-cropping,  over-heating  of  the  walls,  and  from 
starvation. 

5.  You  must,  till  frosts  are  over,  keep  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  dry. 

6.  Keep  the  wood  as  dose  at  home  as  you  can,  and  beware 
of  letting  the  trees  become  bare  at  the  base  and  centre.  Spur 
the  fore- wood,  and  keep  the  rest  of  the  tree  like  a  shrubby 
Calceolaria.  Winter  may  be  severe:  therefore  keep  on 
plenty  of  wood  to  sdect  from.  I  will  be  answerable  next 
year  to  put  a  Feach  wherever  the  reader  will  make  a  chalk 
majfk.-— W.  P.  BjlDCLTfte,  TarretU  Bushton, 


FLOWER  SHOWS. 


Iv  the  old  saying  that "  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth  "  be 
correct,  then  has  the  stew  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Sodety 
a  very  fair  prospect  of  being  spoiled — ^no,  that  would  not 
be  correct  considering  the  condition  in  which  things  are  at 
South  Kensington,  but  of  being  made  utterly  usdess ;  but 
the  state  of  affiairs  there  has  opened  up  a  wider  subject; 
and  the  whole  question  of  fiower  shows,  their  present  con- 
dition, and  their  friture  improvement,  have  come  upon  the 
carpet.  Having  had  some  litUe  experience  in  this  matter, 
I  venture,  even  although  Sir  Joseph  Faxton  and  others  have 
written  upon  it,  to  suggest  a  few  things,  not  so  mudi  hy 
way  of  alteration,  but  U>  chedc,  if  it  may  be,  any  tenden<^ 
towards  an  ultn^emocratic  movement  in  the  matter,  and 
to  throw  a  littie  conservative  dement  into  the  question.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  speak  witii  authority ;  but  it  is  open  to 
every  one  who  takes  the  trouble  of  observing  to  give  the 
result  of  his  observations,  even  though  they  may  be  those 
that  have  passed  through  the  minds  of  many  besides  him- 
self, and  may  not,  therefore,  have  the  appearance  even  of 
novdty. 

The  first  question  that  meets  us  is.  What  is  Hne  olgeot  of 
a  fiower  show  ?  Is  it  to  afford  an  agreeable  promenade  iojp 
the  upper  dasses  of  sodety  ?  Is  it  to  replenish  the  coffers 
of  a  treasury  exhausted  by  other  outgoings  ?  Is  it  to  put 
money  into  tiie  pockets  of  a  few  large  growers  who  are  sure 
to  exhibit  wherever  they  can  ?  I  have  no  objection  to  any 
or  all  of  these  views  of  a  fiower  show.  I  delight  to  see  the 
array  of  beauty  and  fashion  that  one  is  always  sure  to  see 
at  a  metropditan  show.  I  have  no  olgecfion  to  a  sode^ 
making  money  by  fiower  shows,  if  it  can  be  done,  and  I  thine 
our  great  growers  deserviuf^  of  all  encouragement,  although 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  beheve  that  they  are  great  gainers 
by  their  prizes ;  nay,  I  fed  confident  were  they  to  put  toge- 
ther the  expense  and  trouble  of  growing  the  plants,  and 
the  escpense  of  sending  them  to  the  Show,  that  they  are  at 
a  loss.  But  I  contend  that  none  of  these  are  the  primary 
objects  of  a  horticultural  exhibition.  It  is  to  encourage  gar' 
dening  and  gardeners,  to  show  what  skill,  and  energy,  and 
perseverance  can  do,  and  to  enable  those  who  succeed  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  sdence  to  show  the  results  of  their 
labours  and  I  believe  that  where  a  sodety  keeps  this  pro- 
minently before  itself  it  is  best  fulfilling  the  objects  for 
which  it  professes  to  work. 

I  know  that  it  is  objected  to  this  that  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  results  obtained  renders  people  hopeless  of  ever 
attaining  a  like  degree  of  perfection.  A  gentleman  sees, 
for  example,  some  of  Mr.  Henderson's  or  Mr.  Meredith's 
wonderfol  (drapes,  and  he  contrasts  them  with  his  own 
miserable  bundles,  and  he  wants  to  know  why  he  cannot 
have  as  good.  Wdl,  perhaps  Bobinson  or  Jones  has  not 
seen  the  said  Grapes,  but  he  hears  of  their  size  and  beauty; 
and  if  he  be  a  wise  man  he  will  tell  his  employer,  "  I  think, 
sir,  you  would  hardly  like  to  incur  the  expense  that  has  been 
entailed  to  procure  tiiis  fruit ;  but  if  you  do  I  am  quite  ready 
to  try  my  best."  Well,  he  does  not  reach  the  standard  set ; 
but  he  inquires  the  method  of  culture,  gets  Thomson  on  the 
Vine  or  some  such  book,  and  his  vinery  bears  a  totally 
different  appearance.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to 
fiowers.    Take  Mr.  Bailey's  Felargoniums.    It  would  never 
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WHlfc  a  fgnwfit  cff  uttttU  ABUiB  to  attoflipt  «iKAi  piMfti  n  ii^ 
t0f  ifc«in  trtuld  «ooii  fill  a  hovM;  b«t  is  tliere  any  «iie ^pIko 
*ham  eyer  seen  tAiem  thftt  does  B»t,  wli«ft  be  is  vtowiag  las 
plants,  have  them  in  his  mind,  and  eniettvoiir  %o  namrare  the 
a|ipeannoe<>fliist)iattteb7«dheiiiiff1»tiusnMd^  Fmcrery 
Hur  behind  th«sr  «re,  b«%  the  eithihition  litesis  hwro  aoMl  as 
the  sthmiltn,  -and  he  n  ali  the  %efcter  for  haying  «eeii  Aem. 
Where,  then,  a  society  has  the  means  within  its  I'Sucfa,  Hwre 
flower  [eAiowv  on^pht  to  be  enooimged  and  maide  to  ■embrace 
within  their  limits  the  yarioTis  branches  of  in-door  «ttd«iit- 
i^Dor  gardening.  The  dSstinoiitjn  thait  isotften  made  Wtw«en 
aifUrre  and  gremtdne  i^ants  and  ilorists*  fiow«n,  aad  that 
%o  the  ij^iaj  of  the  Isitter,  is,  I  am  4BiEre,  a  xnisittke ;  and  it 
)a  a  miAfymg  thing  ths;t  at  tifae  last  great  tHaow  ef  tiie 
Iftoyaf  Harttottrtural  Society  tiie  Princess  of  Wales  paidneet 
attention  to  the  oat  flowers,  and  reqnested  Mr.  Tmer  of 
Slough,  and  Mr.  W.  PmO,  to  send  her  their  Boees,  te., 
which  were  accordingly  forwarded  to  Marlborough  House. 
This  by  the  way. 

I  return  to  the  statement  I  have  made^  that  the  one  olject 
to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  advancement  of  horticulture;  and 
H  a  society  be  honest  in  thaft,  although  ft  may  malse  «iis- 
%ikes  and  oftenthnes  fkil,  yet  I  beliefre  it  wffl  foe  telAwd 
Idndly  upon  by  aU  who  yalne  the  benefits  ef  swdening. 
Aind,  as  we  locAc  badk  an.  the  last  thiiity  years,  wue  isKbere 
ifteat  Aoes  not  see  the  imuense  advance  in  'hm'ttwaliine  tai 
aAmtnee  whidh  {  Cor  tme  do  net  hesitate  to  lay  ettlB%br  ^ 
€w  floral  ekhibitiloBS  h^d  in  London  md  ottrer^plaees?  I 
jM^pe  'to  restxme  this  tnAj^eot,  one  of  so  nnieh  impoiftmoe, 
Sbxt  weiAc.«— ID.,  BM. 


OIUEENHOUSE  BUILDlKa. 

IirasKtoteilda  flpan4eoiBdgreeBhra8e'(nota«iM!f), 
ih«  kngth  to  be  aiboisfc  60  feet,  weald  you  ttndly  tsK  one 
4Kluit  wonfld  te  «  fluita^le  ^vidth,  htmmg  releaenea  to  ^the 
>«tandB  to  flotMss,  bovders  i!or  plants  aaid«iimb«BB,  anfyvalk 
terthelndiesP  Whatwcnddbe  the  betft  medeofaNatingat, 
and  how'onn  the  fusnaoe,  boiler,  -and  outlet  £or  asaake  be 
managed  so  as  not  to  disfigure  the  structure,  as  it  is  iaatand 
jn  the  nnAdie  of  a  grass  .gardsn  detached  6om  •ray  other 
liQildhigf  <Do  ytn  veeommeDd  the  timae  to  nmnetthaad 
<-«wth  «r  east  nsid  ^rast  ?  Lastly,  what  might  -andh  'a  'house 
be  likely  to  cost  taSt/in  a  plain  gnetpeusifw  nwrnn-withip 
't«n  mdlea  of  London,  Snblin,  «or  Ootk  lor  ezanK|>lo^? 

I  am  open  to  any  aaggestion  as  to  size  and  styls'Of  tend- 
ing, heating,  lAc.,  ttid  t£tM  be  tnach  obliged  for  andi^^-J.O., 

[The  matter  lias  been  treafted  on  largcAy  in  preirioas 
^cuumes,  but  to  dbfige  you  we  wQl  give  a  "few  himte  that 
may  be  useftil. 

First,  For  a  sptfn-roofed  house  SO  feet  long,  the  neeeasacy 
breadth,  to  admit  6f  borders  ibr  creepers,  stands  ior  fle^vsrs, 
laid  walking  room  for  ^Ladies,  must  depend  on  the  "intemal 
arrangements.  When  the  fbsfaions  change  3  feet  nd^llft  fnan 
a  suitable  pattiway — at  present  the  waOfcs  oughtto^e  Ht  least 
lflR>m  8i  to  4  feeft  wide,  and  even  then  would  be  of  Utfle'use 
for  sueh  dresses  as  we  have  seen  sweeping  an  eightJfest-wBilk 
{from  side  to  side.  Now,  for  an  eoononii<»l  house,  yon  could 
liardly  do  better  than  adopt  someifhing  of  the -same  «tyle 
mi  we  described  as  existing  at  Kimpton  Hoo  (vrt.  tz., 
^page  S5).  Supposing  the  house  to  be  12  ftwt  wide,  we 
would  make  the  height  of  tiie  apex  6  or  9  'feet,  and  tSie 
lieight  St  H^e  sides,  half  glass,  from  5  to  6  feet,  veubllation 
toeing  effected  either  by  glass,  or  'by  openings  in  iSie  wnll 
'below  it.  No  better  plan  for  ventihition  at  Iftie  top  cotfld  ^e 
givtm  than  -by  having  ti  double  ridge-boacrd,  a  space  of '9  or 
10  inches  between  them,  and  these  supplied  with  ventilators 
on  pivots.  TWs  would  require  an  open  cowl  overiihemto 
'tirevent  the  w^  entering.  The  next  best  plan  would  l>e  to 
htcfe  a  double  ridge-boord  and  a  cowl  coping,  wfaidiooald 
1i)e  raised  by  a  lever.  We  are  supposfaig  that  in  this  house 
^e  walk  is  down  the  middle,  and  4  feet  in  width,  which 
irould  leave  you  room  for  4  feet  of  stage  on  each  side.  That 
tftage  might  be  a  flat -table  of  i^he  necessary  height,  oralope 
from  H^e  side  walls  to  the  walk  as  at  Kimpton  fioo,  or '&e 
slope  migfht  be  given  ^thout  aoiy  stage  at  aOl  by  jdacing 
^rather  taUphints  at  the  sides,  and  the  dworflbst  next  the 
pathway.  This nuOcea a cafpitalarnuigement,*«nd the besifty 


of  k  Si,  thatmlHoat  evvy  phAt  oomaa  aiader  the  <^f«>  iH*Md 
of  aliafe  it  aa  in  most  axraiigsauHtB.  Wa  caBoelvea  hum  to 
plaae  plants  to  be  Mkadnpto,  tNit  tharais  B9t  tiMn  ludf  the 
ohant  that  isis^foyad  wImu  yon  look  downen  tfaam.  Some 
ago  we  daasribod  the  ^gargeona  <eiSaet  psodinoad  by  the 


■lasses^  bloom  in  tiie  oonsorvaitoty  at  Byr&am  Paxk  (tbon 
wadorthe  oaia  of  oar  nUeooa^jattor,  Mr;  HavidThomaon)  wImd 
faobed  at  chiefly  doarawaxds  flvom  the  diawing-ioem  glaM 
door.  Mr.OaBc,atfiiBiptenSDoOkmanAgeatoobtahiagood 
deal 0f  the  aa]BO«iieot  in  Ualitae  greenhouse.    TheT 


at  the  «adea,  being  the  fc%hest^  aot  aa  a  baolMnNindp  and  the 
ioweat  dose  to  your  foot  bring  all  wadarthe  aweop  of  the 
'sye,  without  ataainsig  it  to  look  op.  Thas,  we  think,  wcadd 
be  your  simplest  arrangement,  aoMl,  far  a  small  hsnae,  par- 
hope  the  moat  etfaoti«(e.  Whether  wstih  a  flat«tage  or  aloping 
otaga  or  no  tftage  at  afl,  tiisre  wonld  be  aaside  roam  below 


be  aeen ;  but  planting  thus,  instead  of  in  a  made  bevder, 
would  enable  yon  to  change  your  ehmban  and  rephMo  them 
wMMMt  inteiferiBg  with  those  that  pleaoed  yon. 

Conoidoring  the  4BmplMaty  of  detaOs,  ease  of  ventiiartieb, 
te.,  wedo  ant  tynkyen^oould  beitsr  thaa ;  bat  if  yoai  wialMd 
to  have  a  osHtaal  atege  to  ataad  A)ppoaite  the  deoriM^at 
each  •ond,  and  a  psrthway  lonnd  tt,  tiien  yoor  house  wenld 
mfuire  to  be  10  or  ISfeot in  height  at  the  apex  or  ridge, 
«teet  at  the  sides,  and  frpom  16  to  17ibet  tewidlfli,  «ad 
w«  weald  aBranae  it  thas :  in  the  oentse,  a  platform  7  feet 
in  widlfli,  and  8  ietft  tnm  the  ground,  a  patinray  round  it  of 
Slfeiftin'widtti,  and  astaee  all  voondldie  aides  and  endb, 
•OKoept  wtiere  the  'door  is,  this  stage  being  18  inches  wade 
and  39  or  9S  inches  from  the  floor.  Such  a  hooae  wmdd 
giae  yen  nnch  stonge^room  beneath  the  stages,  and  ISie 
'Marts  of  the  paJths  might  begged  with  Mosses  and  f^ems. 
dhMh  a  house,  howwrer,  would  coat  maoh  more  than  dhe 
'more  simple  one,  and  we  ^foesticai  if  on  the  whole  it  woidd 
loA  better.  In  both  oases  tlie  peith  oodld  be  partly  oooa- 
pied  with  dwasf  plants  when  room  is  a  onaitter  of  inqper- 
toace,  and  Ifliese  could  be  cleared  away  when  they  woold 
inoonmiode  ladies  and  their  •ectended  dresses.  We  atrite 
this  because  sudh  Httle  hothoosos  soon  become  orauaned 
and  their  ftdr  nristreasea  williiot  disHke  wmp^ingttieir  skirta 
okeeelyin  preibrence  to  injuring  thrir  Smwinle  planta. 

fieoondly.  As  to  the  beet  mode  Of  heating.  For  siiah 
an  arrangement  ae  the  hurt,  the  beat  mode  would  be  by 
hot  water,  and  more  •eapedally  if  a  heat  of  from  1^  to 
66^  and  upwards  were  wanted  in  winter.  For  i^  aim^e 
plan  .'first  pteposed,  and  where  a  medium  heat  of  40^  iK> 
46^  HI  winter  would  be  deemed  silfiitiient,  we  would  decidedly 
•ibr  each  a  single  %bOuse  adopt  the  flue  system.  We  would 
cany  that  flue  beneath  the  central  pathway,  either  a  eituAe 
wide  one  of  16  or  16  inches,  going  from  the  ibmaee  *to  xke 
oAier  end,  or  a  double  flue  of  9  inches,  onteide  tteosaae, 
-going  and  rotoming;  but  in  either  case  the  ik/te  ^IkmOA  be 
'deep  enough  to  permit  of  a  thin  oovering  ef  tilee,  and  tiien 
the  top  of  the  flue  to  be  of  tiles,  dag0toneB^*>or  whnteacr 
material  of  a  cmduoting  diaracter  fttmed  tlto  pathway. 
One  advantage  of  this  plan  weald  be  that  id  MMwnddamp 
days  in  winter,  wftwn  the  Are  was 'burnmg,  the  hUUes  nnght 
always  waHc  in  the  greenliottee  with  the  cortainty  of  <haarin^, 
not  damp  or  cold,  liiut  a  mild  heated  mediwm  beneath  thmr 
feet.  For  simp3ioityand  economy  ht  such  a  house,  to  l>e 'kept 
temperate  menlyin  severe  weather,  we  would  prefer  theflne 
to  any  otSier  mode  of  heating ;  and  if  a  single  flue  tftanogh 
the  house  we  would  build  the  first  10  f^et  with  bride  en  bed, 
instead  of  brick  on  -edge.  If  hot  water,  with  its  gaoator 
expense  for  fuel,  &c.,  were  resolved  on,  any  middle  or  sondl- 
sized  saddle-back  or  conical  boiler  will  do;  1ihe  sampler  the 
conrftruotion  the  better. 

Thirdly,  As  the  building  is  to  stand  in  iihe  eoiltie  of  a 
grass  garden,  how  least  to  disfigure  the  stmotme  with  fer- 
naoe,  smoke-outlet,  &c.  Well  then !  in  the  fliat  place  we 
would  not  disfigure  the  place  with  any  appeaxwuee  df  a 
ftiznace  -or  stokehole.  If  the  ground  slopes  at  all  we  would 
'have  the  iumaoe  at  the  lowest  end,  and  this  would  be  best 
if  you  adopted  a  single  wide  flue  or  hot  water.  If  on  the 
lev^,  itwocSd  not  matter  at  wMdi  end  the  frinaee  w%re 
placed.  Now,  as  you  are  not  tied  to  30  feet,  but  would  wu^  to 
be*pretfy'nearit,  we  wotdd  liave  that  length  feriihe  house 
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poBpesT  ImA.  <Ui  ifllj»(  moit  i^p^ro«nai»  and  w«  wxnld.  have 
some  6  or  la^iiBiQtadditiavAlaB  alobbj,  lookisg  the  sama.as 
the  leBt  o£  tbe  Hoiise  ontaicLek.  but  witk  a  gJAW  diviflioa  and 
dbanm^  in:  it,  aefftratiuig  ^^  ^°^'  ^^  other  part.  In  one 
sid*)  of  ttti»  lobby  w«  woq]4  sink:  our  stokehole,  eithec  to 
flniLor  hcytLwalw;,.aAd  thiitwe  woiiki  cover  with  a.  wooden 
<kttit  and)  «f«r  Iftiis  yout might  «et  a  table  fiw  plants,,  to  be 
e«£|gfr  movfidiitotottba  yiaeege  when  the  flue  wanted^  lo<^ung. 
to.  This  wQiidd  efie^teajly  hide  all  appearance  o£  a  atdke^ 
hole  and  fdmace,  unless  tO'  the  xnitia&d*  and.  many  thinga 
could  be  kept  in  this  fumaoe-lobby  in  winter.  In  summer, 
when  no  fires  were  wanted,  it  would  look  like  the  rest  of  the 
house*.  Kow,  aB«  to  the  smoke-outlet,  sumiosing  that  was 
wantea  merely  at  one  end,  still,  fbr  uniformity;  we  would 
have  an  ornamental  iron  shaft,  or  one  of  terra  cotta,  or 
eiis^iB»wai9^i8Qnkflwhati  onuunentaii  fixed,  aii  each  end.  and 
tfa»  pair  wrtkl  ao.  balanoa  aa  to  do  awa^r  with  any  idea  of 
ngiBnett^  XhC^  might  aJflo  be  ooaneated  with  breaks  and. 
juttings-out  alouip  the  xidge-boai:d»  so  that  the  smoke  column, 
aad  &  balanoiag  neighi^ur  would  come  in  as  neoeaaaiy 
a«|iiniets.  i(a  ibr.  the  ampke  itael^  except  when  lighting- the 
ftce,.l]ttJa'8aM»ke  need  b»  saen^if  broken. coke  is  used,  and  a 
l&bble  ain  is  caof^  to  pla^  over  the  fuel  in.  the  famaoe.  Of 
Qtrtrae^  i£  smt^fpoais  are  oaed,,  there  wiU  be  more  difficulty 
Hbdfapeatiktr  o£  tlttb  amoke,.  By*  such  means  aa  indicated 
«it»i Ahiifff-ifty/  A^r  ly^yag  ohisQii^yB,  wiU  be>oi!Qamental,  rather 
l^att  othersriacr.  ;.'We>»  it  not.  &i:  being  so  detached  &om 
angp  othar  bfiiUiii«».i»o.  amoke  at  all  need  be  seen.  For  a 
]»oi»i  fiBd^aadfld'  gtMiShensfi:  it  might,  in  similar  circum^ 
8tHta»a>  be  deeiofi^le:  to  carry  the  amolce  in  a  tunnel  to  the 
naanob  dtimaay  ^  tha  .eat^liabment.  What  we  soggeat 
has  reference  to  the  circumstances  you  describe,,  keeping 
^taottomg^  qfflrnwgy>  ^^<^  gvlkoe&il  nnifocmity  in  inew.  Many 
gs!tBahen»m  aaBrditfigpredfibeouasor  they  look  like  a  pig  with 
OB€h  eaar;.  the  other:  eiar;,  or  the  aps^aranee-  of  the-  double 
ornamental  chimney,  would  have  plesksed  the  moat  fastidiouA 
taste,  especially  of  those  who  are  influenced  by  the  first 
mjMKKQce,  and  not  by  stem  questions  of  utility.  Either 
"IrOHC^iimiiiWhai  ornamental,,  or  earthenware  tubes,  not  less 
than  9  inctt&s^  Aameter,  should' be  used'assmoke-^ents  in 
8iiohahoiii». 

FoiivlUy,  'WieWQuld  prete  aoch'  a  hmna  to  ataad  nortk 
aad^seuitti,  inatfea4il  oi  eaat  and'  west,  as  tibi^fldl  meaming  and 
afti8rnoon«BUL  oaavthua  be  taiben  adwntftga  oi^.and.tha  hot- 
toat  ana  will  fteiketfaahoaaetMnayeneliri  The  othas  diraOf^ 
tiott  will;  hcMNTfer^  do  veay  well^  and  it  wfll  have- one  advaa* 
tfiy  Btwiiding  east  aadi  weat^  that  on^' the  aonih  side- of  the 
BffBtL  will  re«Eiiife-  ahadings.  Sfib.  Cok  ^bmt  thia  eficienti^.  at 
mmpHtia  Hoo  bythiB  calico  ooxitainaiaaid^,  fixed  by  riagaoi: 
^votEM  wtiieh  veaxdh  on  in.  hot  weatiter  in.  aomzaWi.aBd  oan^ 
be^eaciy  taleen  e#  aadireplaoed: 

Sifflhly  and^  Ita^;  Aa^  ragaidB.  aapenEB^  we-  woiOd  rather 
not  tbuch  on' iL  miat wiU be* a matteDtethe- deaig»er  and. 
the  baildffir  when^tha  pianos daeidad'  om  The^mftBa  wodi,  the: 
mnaa- money;  the  more' ornament)^  the*  mora' ei^ense.  Ton 
cni' easily  aaaeitaiii  what  thaglaaa-woakl  eost  at  2db  par  £dot». 
the  eq>enBe»  of  aaah^boc  xaftera^^if  tb»  xoof  ia  to  bo  fixed;, 
widoh  should;  be*  at  least  8#  inohaa  daep.by.  lit  imahi  aainsa^ 
aJtoo^  the  espenaa  cf  glaaing,  tha  coat  o£  waUa  per  fiwt  or 
pep  yard.  Tha  havSog  a  fixed  aoof  wiH'  lednce  tha  ex- 
penses yery  much,  but  then  yon  oamiot  moTO  tha  haaae 
wdtfaoui)  taking'it  to  pieces.  Miifciiny  tha  roof  in*. saahea  will 
pMttif  well  doable  the  ezpense.  "^  hame*  had  pactioolasa 
o0  tll»fi:«t»-pound  curate's  greenhoiiae^  and  thd  cheap} wood<P- 
aodrg^aaa  honaaaof  Mr.  Bivors^  andioorowa  eo^aiMncaleada 
ua  tO'  tiio-  oonitlusion  that  tfaaib  great  gvdenar  haa  not  in 
chMqniaaBaxaggeratodajot.  Butbajfondtheaaaimple  atmc- 
toBBB,  everything  in  tike  ahape  of  dnr^aUtiy  and  ^BtBaeleoanoe 
mnt  be  paidfor.  The  best  plan  fosyottto  adopt aAax  fixing 
OB  a  plan,  is  to  hare  evetyidiing'donazby  a  Beqpaetabla  -boilder 
wifaen  yon  have  setttad  oil  tha  pnoe*.  JSt  yon  hara  at^stone* 
maonior  a  briohlayep  to  empl^,  than  a>  carpenUu:,  theni  a 
gfBMiet  and  paimtexv  and  than  a  hot-water  oiaatt.yon  mnat 
expect  to  pay  not  merely  for  tha  woTthmanahip,  but  £or  ih%, 
Bi^eBintandBnee  of  the-woigk  beingtkote  in.each.depaEtaaaaL 
ISM  beiag i» tha  taade  we  wouldxaliiev not  giveprioea.;.  aa^ 
wtien)  wa  ham  >  yaBtoBed  on  this  gEouod^  and  fousdi  oiuaelvaa 
paetf^  ooaraot,  aome  halB  dozen  ofrlattew^wouldtoDflfta^  stating' 
that' we* would  rain>  thia  tsadei  aaid  anotkenhalldoEenstall. 
iaginsithe  wzitlra  wonki  wiflftne^noBdarteha  aach  wodcat. 


a  lower  figare  than  we  stated.  Still  the  alterationi.of  dreams- 
stances  is  so  great,  and  the  least  departure  from  the  sinmly 
useful  so  e]q»enaive,  that  it  is  much  better  that  eyezy  genue- 
man  should  make  an  agreement  fixr  himself.  Let  hinu 
i  however,  well  consider  the  matter,  and  have  scaooely  any 
deviations  from  the  plan  for  which  the  estimaiie  is  given,  if 
rigid  economy  is  his  ol^'ect,  as  for  each  deviation  it  is  only 
right  that  he  should  pay. — ^E.  F.], 


EOTAB   HOETICDliTTTHAL   SOCIBTF. 

AuOnST   16TJGL 

Flobioj  CouMiscfivB.— This  waa  one  of  the  moat  intaraatiWiK 
meetings  of  the  seaaon.  Suljecta.for  examination  weoer  luxh 
nanally  nomerons.  Mr.  Chater's  grand  ^ikea  of  seedUng 
Hollyhocks  were  in  themselvea  a  splendid  exhibition.  Mc 
Cha^Bor  had  brought  some  of  these  seedlinge  on  tha  previoiia 
Tuesday,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  one  of  the  days  for  tha 
Committee's  meeting.  By  the  aid  of  a  Sab-Gommittee  and 
the  Chairman,  who  were  summoned  to  a  special  meeting  fo9 
anotioMV  purpose  on  that  day,  certifi  oateB^weae  awnxda^  whifdk 
,  will' be  noticed  in  the  following  report  :-*« 

The  Bavi  £.  Hawke^  Willingham  Seotory,  sent  cut  fibwena 
of  aae^ingHoUyhockaWiUinghamDefiano^  light  roae^  brig^ 
coloui^— fi!i8t>claaa  oaitifioafca ;  Gladiaton  dark  maKxm.  oc  ivbgi 
^fiMrb-class  certificate ;  Cavalier,,  a  eacniine  zoae— aeoond^ 
daaa  ceitifioate.  These  ware  all  very  promising  flowasa* 
'Mr.PiByar,nuT8eryman,  SoIkeatoner.aeAt  foor  seedlnag.Pelan* 
goniuma*— Charlaa  Payer,  Mra..  A.  Payei^  Goaat  Qoldan 
Chain,  Volkastonii,  &r  bohind  the  olaas  o£  fiowaE»  o£  tha 
preaent  dagF.  M^.  Noxford,  Brompt»n».  sent  Verbena.  Fai|^ 
.  Pzinee^  a  dwaii'-habited  plants. wiUi  very  small  pncple  traaar;. 
Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  seedling.  Verbwa  Prinoeaa  at  Wate. 
verji  deiicatB  white  ground,  with  pale  roi^  stEipea^  by*  vm 
maana.:  an  effl^taive  fiower ;  also  ona  fiower  c£  a  pisomiaiiigi 
HoU|ihook,  Yellow  Perfeetiont  Mr.  Bowicw  Clapham  Biaa» 
eoddhitad'  twent(f  aeedling  Gladioli  soaxoalyr  iOt  bloda^  nor 
did  there  appear  anything  epdara.  or  novel  in^  them«  lfa» 
CoaUngv  Bath,  had  a  veiy  pretty  striped  seedlii^  Verbenar 
AeBomt  Urn  beet  striped  variety  we  havasean^  pale  piakialt 
gxowadi  with  broad  bright  rose-  stripcw  which  xaaoaiaedi  a 
aeaaadHslaaa  oertifioata;  and  Trop»Mam  S'ire  Qneen,  n0t 
diatiittt  from  Sin^  of  Tom  Thumfai.  Ife.  Blend,  "Sta« 
and  Garter,?  Biohmond^  aott  a  donbla  Fuchsia^  Charmer*, 
dafibnent  in'  ooloBr  aa  well  aa  focmi;  and  Mr.  Peskini^ 
(Saweatoj,  Verbena  Earl  of  iiylaaford,  bright,  aoarlet^  hnt 
iafiariflr  in  eaai^  way  to  Loedi  Leighand  Posdmntan 

MBwChatnv  Sa&on  Walden*  exhibited  many  auperb/^ltaa 
q£  aaadUng  HoUyhookat.  the  only  and  prc^>e»  way  of  lowing 
tiwirnMriti;  ftxr-itiaimochimore  difficnlt  to  ahow  a  a^Hadk 
good  taparaf  than  thrae>  good  fiofwan  saleoted  fisom  a  8pika<. 
apika84i£8avai]al  of  the  aeedlinga  aeat  on  the  dth  were  agaiA 
baoMht.  &r  inapecticn.  The  following  received  firvt-ekiaif 
oeitiiiMitea: — Deciacon,  a  remarkably  fine  fibwei^  ,bn£^  shadadi 
wotiiraaJnioA;  Bav.  S.  Hawtke,  aalmon,  ai^E^ued  with.imW}, 
a  very  fine  flower;  Chainaaa,  deeply-ahaded  oeriae;  Panqi^ 
ChatiHr,.ai  fixat-zate  flow«r,  n>aa<  tiatodi Wfil^  canniae ;  Jscmd, 
aaaadHng  of  1868,  had  neoeired  a«  first«laaar  caivttficataji 
Taaawi  Anan,  porpliah  pnoe,  a  mostnaafo^eolaiiiH  Cygpat^, 
thai  dMAt  white  ever  eihtbited.  SecoacMbaa  cavtifiaatoa) 
waaa-  amatded^  to)  Competiten  reey-  lilao ;.  Othello,  ohadaA 
maaoont;.  Pairaat  of  tha  Pain>  deep  roaa,  Ihaa  ottier  aead- 
lin^ga—Bav.  Q.  Dombiain,  a  salmon,  roae;  and  Cjfotia,  pala 
cBHaga^waeanot  noticed 

Mr.  Chater  also  exhibited  for  tha  Bav*  £L  Bawka  a  spiha! 
of'  a  aaadling  naniad  Albion^  a  white  fiow«»  fiaatly  timg^ 
with  lemon,  for  which  a  aacond-claaaicertificata -maaawaodad. 

iaaaoitg'Mr;  Chater's  cat  flewenr.were  BJaEcnlea»  afine  falh 
fiowea^  7»Uow»  shaded  witb&wnr^fixat-olafiaicertificate ;.  Baffx. 
JaahnaDix^  bright  red,  va^  fine  in  textaaa  and  cohNii:<.ai 
seedling  oil  U968— fint-daaa  oadfaificatn ;  and  amongi  othcft 
seadlingii  wa>  noticed  Zeno»  an  oaange  buffi;.  MUUoanit^^  au 
batgiktxoaa;  San^pamil*  carmine  rose ;  and'Babxaipuspiiraa,. 
Soak  a  ooUootion  of  seadlinga.  no  individual  haa^  ever*  ex-< 
,hih&tMb  in  one  day;  IHbi  Chatee  moat  fbel  gratified  at.  hia' 
snoaaaafi  Is,  a  ooUeetiott  of  finrt^^-eig^t  cot  fioinara  whiah. 
'  oeeaivedi  a  apacial  oartificata :  wesa  Peeaoaa,  .Qonnfeeaa  RaaaaUL 
I  Joahnai  Clark,  £rabua»  Boyal  Soadat^  Itfaiar,  Bacras;  Lady^ 
!  Paztoai.  P«icla9,  Prinoaas,  Inrincibiai.  PrinoaM  of.  Wa]MU. 
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Glory  of  Walden,  Rosea  pallida^  and  many  other  first-rate 
Tarieties. 

Mr.  Porter  exhibited  eight  seedling  Hollyhocks,  among 
irhich  was  Volunteer  ImproTod,  a  nice  compact  dark  ruby 
flower,  and  a  second-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  it. 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  sent  seven  seedling  Holly- 
hocks. Some  of  these  were  very  promising  flowers,  bat  not  in  a 
condition  for  their  merits  to  be  jndged,  having  suffered  much 
injury  firom  the  thrips.  Stanstead  Hero,  a  very  fine  fiower, 
and  others,  will  doubtless  take  a  high  position  when  seen 
under  more  &Yourable  circumstances.  A  spedal  certificate 
was  awafded  to  Messrs.  Downie  k  Co.  for  their  collection  of 
out  flowers,  some  of  which  were  first-rate.  We  noticed 
Stanstead  Rival,  Lady  Fuller,  Joshua  Clark,  Charles  Eyre, 
Scsrlet  Gem,  Lady  de  Veaux,  Orange  Perfection,  &c.  Messrs. 
Downie  k  Co.  also  sent  two  fine  specimens  of  Amaryllis 
reticulata  superba,  one  bearing  six  and  the  other  five  beau- 
tifbl  flowers.  This  plant  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many 
yean. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Perry  brought  five  seedling  Verbenas,  two  of 
which.  Glowworm  and  Snowball,  received  second-class  certifi- 
cates at  the  last  meeting.  The  otiiers  were  Charles  Turner, 
a  very  superb  fiower,  litfge  truss,  blush  ground,  with  very 
large  rosy  purple  eve,  the  finest  fiower  in  its  dass— first- 
daas  certificate ;  Lilac  King,  a  pale  lavender,  fine  truss,  and 
very  sweet-scented,  dark  eye ;  and  Queen  of  the  Pinks.  A 
collection  of  twenty-four  varieties  also  came  from  Mr.  Perry, 
and  it  received  a  well-merited  special  certificate.  The 
flowers  were  perfect  in  size,  form,  and  colour.  Among  them 
were  Purity,  Miss  Harvey,  Wonderful,  Nemesis,  Startler,  Em- 
peror, Magnificans,  L'Avenir  de  Ballent,  Modesty,  &c.  Mr. 
rexzy  also  brought  Scarlet  Pelargonium  Glowworm,  pale 
orange  scarlet,  small  truss.  Mr.  Bull  contributed  Verbena 
Otto  of  Roses,  a  fiower  remarkable  for  its  perfume ;  Verbena 
Merry  Maid,  bright  cheny,  a  pleasing  colour  for  bedding 
purposes ;  also  a  collection  of  Italian  striped  Verbenas.  The 
Rev.  R.  H.  Charleeley,  lifiey,  Oxford,  exhibited  cut  specimens 
of  Verbena  Una,  a  fine  fiower,  but  not  sufficiently  distinct 
firom  other  varieties;  and  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  several 
seedling  Dahlias,  some  of  which  were  very  promising  fiowers. 
Among  these  were  Edward  Spaiy,  dark  plum,  first-rate  form 
— ^first-class  certificate ;  John  Salter,  buff  nound  striped 
with  scarlet,  fine  form — second-dass  certificate;  Striped 
Perfection,  a  decided  improvement  in  its  class,  dark  maroon 
on  a  pale  purplish  ground— second-cJass  certificate ;  George 
Rawlinffs,  purplish  puce — second-class  certificate;  Lady 
Maude  Herbert,  a  very  beautiful  fiower,  pale  lemon  tipped 
witli  carmine— first-class  certificate ;  and  Hamlet,  a  dull 
red  or  velvety  crimson,  fine  form — second-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Eyles  brought  from  the  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick, 
specimens  of  plants  recently  sent  home  by  ISx.  Weir,  three 
of  which  received  first-class  certificates — ^viz.,  a  species  of 
Anthurium,  tcom  New  Grenada^  a  very  handsome-foliaged 
plant  of  the  Caladium  tribe ;  Peperomia  species,  and  Pepe- 
romia  arifolia;  also  a  new  Di&enbachia,  not  sufficiently 
ffrown  to  decide  upon  its  merits,  excepting  that  it  is  very 
oistinct  from  any  other  known  Dieffenbachia. 

A  fine  plant  of  Peristeria  elata,  presented  some  time  since 
by  Mr.  Bateman  to  the  Society,  and  grown  in  the  gardens 
attracted  much  attention.  It  is  a  very  singular  and  beautiful 
Orchid,  known  in  its  own  country  as  the  "Dove"  plant,  the 
centre  of  each  fiower  most  perfl^cUy  resembling  a  white  dove. 
Fbxtit  ComciTTXB. — ^H.  G.  Bohn,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
John  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  sent  three  buncdies  of  a  new 
Grape,  introduced  from  Smyrna.  The  bunches  are  large  and 
lonir,  and,  considering  they  were  grown  on  a  pot  Vine,  give 
eviaence  that  when  planted  out  the  plant  will  yield  im- 
mense bunches.  The  berries  are  large,  ovate,  with  a  thin, 
tough,  white  skin,  and  crackling  fiesh.  They  were  not  quite 
ripe,  and  the  fiavour  was  evidently  not  yet  developed,  so 
mx,  Keynes  was  requested  to  send  it  later  in  the  season. 
Mr.  Francis  Dancer,  oi  Little  Sutton,  sent  a  basket  of  very 
large  Lord  Snffieid  Apples,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  early  culinary  Apples.  A  seedling  Apple  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Cooling,  nurseiy  Joan,  Bath,  called  Bulbrook  Seedling* 
It  was  raised  at  BaUbrook,  Batheaston,  near  Bath,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Irish  Peadi  class,  a  beautifbl  and  very  early 
dessert  Apple,  tender-fleshed,  with  a  balsamic  flavour.  The 
Committee  recommended  it  as  worthy  of  cultivation  as  a 
handsome,  early,  dessert  Apple,  ripe  in  the  beginning  of 


August ;  but  the  ituit  exhibited  on  the  16th  of  August  was 
considerably  overripe,  having  already  become  meQow. 

A  seedling  Plum  was  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ingram, 
of  Frogmore.  It  is  medium  sized,  mottled  with  purple  and 
yellow.  Flesh  yellow,  melting,  sweet,  and  richly  flavoured. 
The  Committee  asked  thatii  might  be  sent  again.  Mr. 
Cooling,  of  Bath,  sent  a  seedling  Kidney  Potato  of  a  fine 
purple  colour;  but  as  the  Committee  could  form  no  judg- 
ment beyond  the  appearance,  Mr.  Cooling  was  reqnested  to 
send  tubers  to  the  giuden  for  trial 


EFFECT  OF  GALVANISED  NETTING  ON 
FLOWERS. 

A  rxw  days  since  a  lady  in  Devonshire  drew  my  attention 
to  what  appeared  to  both  of  us  a  very  curious  oircumstanoe 
with  reference  to  the  effect  produced  by  galvanised  wire 
nettinff,  when  placed  round  a  bed  of  flowers. 

The  oed  in  question  contains  Carnations— seedlings,  which 
would,  properly,  come  into  bloom  this  summer— but,  strange 
to  say,  the  plants  commenced  blooming  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  have  continued  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
flowers  up  to  this  time;  This  appears  to  1^9  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant;  and,  indeed,  a  bed  of  the  same  kind  of 
plants  close  at  hand^  but  without  the  wire  netting,  has  only 
bloomed  in  the  regular  season.  Those  within  the  netting 
have  almost,  and  in  a  few  cases  quite,  exhausted  themselves 
with  this  apparently  forced  blooming,  having  made  little  or 
no  grass,  and  many  plants  having  actually  died.  The  netting 
is,  1  think,  18  inches  or  2  feet  high,  and  is  placed  there  to 
keep  off  rabbits. 

Can  any  of  your  practical  readers  give  us  any  account  of 
similar  experiences,  or  can  those  who  may  possess  sdentifio 
information  assign   any  cause    for  the    phenomenon?— 

DnciBXDLT  PUZZLBD. 


A  CHEAP  GEEENHOUSE  AND  STOVE. 

Bt  any  one  who  has  a  mechanical  turn,  a  greenhouse  or 
stove  can  be  erected  and  heated  at  a  less  cost  than  one 
would  think.  Having  aU  along  had  a  fimcy  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  plante  in-doors,  I  have  tried  many  a  shift,  but 
with  poor  luck,  and  the  expense  of  putting  up  a  house  to 
answer  my  wants  was,  I  thought,  out  of  the  question.  How- 
ever, in  one  of  our  newspapers,  I  observed  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  carpenter  who  wished  to  dinaose  of  a  lot  of  window- 
sashes,  sound  in  fflass  and  wood.  These  I  inspected,  and 
finding  them  suitable,  closed  with  him  at  If.  9d.  a-pieoe  for 
the  lot.  I  immediately  set  to  work,  and  made  the  frame  of 
a  size  to  fit  my  sashes,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  whole 
was  completed,  painted,  and  made  watertight.  I  may 
mention,  that  over  the  junction  between  the  tero  sashes  on 
the  roof,  I  nailed  roofing  felt  cut  in  strips,  which  coste  a 
mere  trifle,  and  tiie  sash-bars  were  cut  with  a  saw  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  fireely  away.  Although  I  wield  the  pen  as 
an  occupation,  still  I  can  also  handle  the  saw  and  plane,  and 
the  use  of  these  one  can  easily  acquire  by  a  little  practice. 
I  have  seldom  met  with  an  amateur  gardener  who  could  not 
handle  them  to  some  extent. 

Heating  was  the  next  diificulty.  I  first  tried  steam,  as  I 
was  in  possession  of  a  small  boiler  for  driving  an  engine  in 
connection  with  a  turning  lathe  which  I  had.  This  would 
not  do.  Steam  could  not  be  kept  up  all  night.  A  stove 
was  next  tried.  This  would  have  done  well  enough  could  I 
have  superintended  it  personally,  but  I  had  to  be  at  business 
all  day,  and  it  was  by  no  means  pleasant  to  come  home  and 
find  it  at  a  cherry  red  heat  outeiae.  It  was  keeping  up  the 
temperature  with  a  vengeance ;  and  then  the  dust  from  the 
clinkers,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  would  fly  about.  My 
patience  was  at  last  exhausted,  so  I  resolved  to  adopt  the 
hot-water  system,  and  purchased  one  of  Biddell's  stoves, 
with  a  coil  of  one-inch  piping  inside.  Each  end  of  the  coil 
is  brought  out  of  the  casing  and  screwed  to  fit  a  coupling. 
To  this  I  added  a  foot  more  of  tubing,  and  connected  them 
with  the  flow  and  return  pipes  going  round  the  house  bv 
tapered  oak  plugs  driven  up  with  red  lead  into  the  four-inch 
pipes,  and  a  hole  bored  in  the  centre,  admitted  the  screwed 
end  of  the  one-inoh  tubing  coming  itom  the  stove.  A  better 


▲agastas,  1864.  ] 
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or  cheaper  joint  could  not  be  had,  as  it  has  been  in  use  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  is  aa  good  and  free  from  leakage  as 
the  day  it  was  first  pnt  in. 

For  fuel  I  use  what  are  called  gas  cinders,  which  are  the 
burnt  gas  coal  that  is  drawn  from  the  retorts,  and  which  can 
be  bought  for  about  S».  a-cartload.  If  a  strong  fire  is  desired, 
it  will  yield  that  to  perfection  by  giving  draught,  and  on 
the  other  hand  nothing  will  smoulder  so  long  with  so  little 
air.  As  a  proof  of  tMs  I  refer  to  my  note-book,  and  find 
that  for  fully  more  than  a  month  my  fire  was  never  re- 
kindled, and  then  it  was  only  owing  to  my  absence  from 
home  that  it  went  out.  It  may  interest  some  to  know  how 
this  is  done.  You  are  aware  ihat  in  these  stoves  of  Biddell's 
the  fuel  is  put  in  by  a  circular  aperture  (fitted  with  a  cover  and 
made  tight  with  silver  sand},  in  the  top  of  the  stove.  Now 
80  soon  as  I  have  the  heat  up,  and  a  clear  fire,  I  open  the 
cover,  and  fill  up  the  stove  nearly  to  the  top  with  the 
cinders,  close  the  ash-pit  and  front  doors  (the  latter  used  for 
lighting),  and  then  plaster  these  all  over  with  wet  ashes. 
Perhaps  some  one  may  be  able  to  explain  better  than  I  can 
the  reason  why  the  fire  bums  at  all.  In  the  morning  I  open 
the  small  front  door,  and  with  a  bent  piece  of  iron  remove 
all  the  burnt  fuel  till  I  see  the  clear  fire.  I  then  open  the 
top  cover  and  press  the  unbumt  fuel  down  to  the  ftimace- 
grate,  and  dose  up  as  formerly.  If  this  is  done  I  can 
insure  any  one  having  little  trouble  in  the  management  of 
that  class  of  stoves.  I  may  add  that  this  treatment  will 
not  do  with  common  coal,  as  it  requires  a  fiur  supply  of  air 
to  yield  the  required  heat,  or  even  to  smoulder.  I  can 
speak  from  experience  on  this. 

Mj  house  is  about  24  feet  long,  and  about  8  wide,  divided 
into  a  stove  and  greenhouse.  The  sashes  cost  me,  I  think, 
including  all  the  wood  I  required,  JB3  lOs. ;  hot-water  stdve, 
£4i  lOs. ;  pipes,  £1.  1  find  common  rain-water  pipes  answer 
perfectly  well,  and  being  thinner  than  others  heat  more 
rapidly.  I  coat  them  with  common  blacklead  dissolved  in 
water  to  the  consistency  of  paint,  and  laid  on  with  a  brush 
or  piece  of  fiannel ;  one  pennyworth  of  blacklead  will  go  a 
long  way.  The  joints  of  the  pipes  are  filled  in  with  hemp 
•and  redlead. 

You  will  see  the  cost  ivas  £9,  but,  of  course,  my  time  was 
a  good  deal  occupied  after  buEiness  hours,  but  it  was  al- 
together a  labour  of  love  on  the  part  of— An  Akatsub 
HxcHAinc. 

[The  smallness  of  the  cost  is  entirely  owing  to  the  bargain 
you  made,  obtaining  the  articles  much  below  cost  price,  and 
thus  it  hardly  forms  a  guide  for  others.  When  all  the  ma- 
terials have  to  be  purchased  at  their  fair  value,  the  fixed 
roof  will  always  be  the  cheapest,  and  sashes  will  be  dis- 
pensed with;  but  then  for  tenants  such  houses  are  not 
-easily  moveable.  We  consider  you  deserve  credit  fpr  the 
way  in  which  you  have  made  the  best  of  the  materials.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  with  personal  attention  you  would  have 
aucceeded  in  heating  to  your  satisfiAction,  either  with  an 
iron  or  a  brick  stove ;  but  all  these  matters  require  earn. 
We  are  obliged  by  your  experience  of  Biddell's  stove.  It 
will  answer  better  for  securing  the  requisite  temperature  in 
the  two  divisions  of  your  house.  We  believe  every  word 
you  say  about  the  fbel.  We  presume  that  what  you  call 
^as  cinders  are  not  the  burnt  gas  coal  drawn  from  the 
retorts ;  but  such,  or  coke,  used  again  once  for  heating  the 
retorts,  and  then  called  cinders.  Such  are  generaJly  in 
small  pieces,  possess  good  heating  power  in  furnaces,  and 
emit  little  smoke.    We  are  obliged  by  all  your  details.] 


HOTHOUSE  NEAE  THE  SEA. 
I  AM  thinking  of  building  a  hothouse  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  facing  south-east,  but  the  piece  of  ground  is  within 
200  jrards  of  the  sea,  and  is  exposed  to  winds  coming  from 
the  south  and  east.  It  is  entirely  sheltered  from  the 
north  by  the  hill.  My  object  in  having  a  hothouse  is  to 
make  it  remunerative  as  well  as  pleasant.  Now  what  per- 
plexes me  is,  whether  the  sea  breeze  is  much  colder  tharn  the 
land  breeze,  and  whether  the  house  would  be  very  much 
more  expensive  to  heat  on  that  account.  I  am  living  in 
Jers^,  where  it  happens  that  there  is  not  one  hothouse 
built  ciose  to  the  shore,  and  therefore  there  is  no  one  to  give 
jnethezeeulteofhiseiqperieBoe.   Will  you,  thecefore,  kindly 


offer  me  a  little  advice  on  the  sulject  P  It  would  be  a  serious 
loss  fbr  me  to  build  one,  and  then  to  find  that  the  extra 
expense  for  ftiel  would,  in  a  great  measure,  swallow  up  all 
the  profits.     Coke  is  7s.  a-lof^,  coals  189.  per  ton.  —  Pbb- 

PTilTTTT. 

[We  should  not  like  to  advise  you  in  the  circumstances 
without  knowing  how  fax  the  sea  vapours  and  spray  may  be 
carried  in  your  exposed  position.  It  would  be  a  serious  thinff 
to  build  a  house  for  profit  in  such  an  exposed  position,  and 
some  stormy  night  or  day  to  find  the  salt  spray  coming  into 
your  house.  Ofcourse  much  might  be  done  to  prevent  thai^ 
by  close  glazing,  and  ventilating  chiej^  on  the  northern  side, 
or  that  not  exposed  from  the  sea.  This  would  be  our  chief 
reason  for  ddaying  and  making  some  experiments.  The  cost 
of  the  fuel  need  form  no  drawback— that  is  if  you  can  take 
it  easily  to  the  place.  The  sea  breeze  in  the  position  will 
be  warm  rather  than  otherwise.  We  have  known  hothouses 
do  well  at  a  shorter  distance  from  the  sea  than  you  are,  but 
then  a  bluff  headland  intercepted  the  spray,  whilst  you  seem 
fully  exposed.] 


VISITS  TO  GAEDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PEIVATE. 

CAMUN,  THE   8BAT  OF  JOHN  TBBDBVKICE,  B8Q. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Erne  (which  from  its  issuing 
from  the  lake  of  the  same  name  at  Beleek  to  its  entrance 
into  the  Atlantic  has  a  fiill  of  about  170  feet  in  about  five  or 
six  miles),  stands  a  house  which  from  my  earliest  days  I 
recollect  to  have  heard  of  as  one  where  gflffdening  was  dili- 
gently carried  out,  and  successfblly  too ;  and  I  was  the  more 
anxious  to  see  it,  inasmuch  as  the  old-fashioned  notions  of  hor- 
ticulture were  stiQ  cherished  there,  and  eveiything  had  not 
been  made  subservient  to  one  modem  innovation — an  advan- 
tage of  which  I  think  few  can  estimate  the  importance  when 
duiatic  infiuences  have  to  be  combated.  I  have  oftentimes 
seen  in  Ireland  gardens  which  are  perhaps  very  foreign  to 
modem  notions,  but  which  always  gave  and  do  give  me  the 
notion  of  great  ei^oyment — ^well  and  abundantly  stocked 
with  fruit  of  all  kinds,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  vege- 
tables, and  then  a  green  sward  with  a  shmbb^  at  one  side 
or  in  the  centre,  with  beautifdl  shaded  walks  of  Yews, 
Laurels,  or  even  deciduous  trees,  inviting  to  meditation, 
and  suggestive  of  comfort  and  ease  in  the  sultry  days  which 
sometimes  visit  these  northern  regions.  Of  course,  all  this 
is  most  heterodox  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  consider  that 
eveiything  ought  to  be  en  rigle,  and  that  uniformity  (beds 
matching  beds,  colour,  and  height,  and  shape  all  alike),  is 
that  alone  after  which  we  ought  to  strive.  But  just  look  at 
the  advantage  in  sudi  a  season  as  this.  What  are  grass 
gardens  now  ?  I  have  seen  many  a  one  lately,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  green  is  the  very  last  colour  one  sees  in  them. 
Many  of  the  beds  are  only  half  filled  with  fiowers ;  and  in 
these  bright  glaring  days  the  brilliant  reds  and  yellows  are 
anything  but  pleasing  to  the  eye.  In  fiict,  for  those  who 
have  been  advocating  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  modem 
systems  of  gardening  this  has  been  a  most  opportune  season, 
affording  them  many  a  fulcrum  by  which  they  may  move 
their  object. 

The  gardens  at  Camlin  may  be  divided  into  three  portions, 
of  whi(£  the  walled-in  one  contained  as  magnificent  a  crop 
of  fruit  and  as  fine  a  collection  of  vegetables  as  are  to  b« 
found  anywhere.  And  here  let  me  say  I  was  very  much/ 
surprised  to  find  how  very  little  difference  there  was  in  the 
state  of  forwardness  between  the  north-west  portion  of  Ire- 
land and  my  own  extreme  south-eastern  portion  of  England. 
Strawberries  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  over ;  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  ripe;  Cherries,  the  later  sorts  still  to  be  had; 
Apples  and  Pears,  Ac.,  in  much  about  the  same  condition ; 
ana  yet  we  certainly  have  a  mu(^  larger  share  of  sun  and 
warm  weather  than  they  have,  although  the  variations  of 
temperature  are  not  so  great:  and  this  is  probably  the 
reason  of  their  productions  not  being  so  much  retarded  as 
their  position  would  lead  one  to  imagine  they  would  be. 
There  is  but  one  lazge  vinery  where  Gnipes  are  forced,  and 
well  too.  (And  talking  of  Grapes,  I  forgot  to  mention  in 
my  account  of  the  Bockville  Gai^ens  that  Mr.  Bewley  enter- 
tains the  notion  that  in  order  to  obtain  fiavour  and  colour 
a  different  system  should  be  adopted.  He  consequently 
keeps  his  house  dosed  even  during  intense  sun,  running  up 
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thfi  thermometeF  to  120**  during  the  da^,  and  ventilates 
fneiy  at  night,  thereby,  of  course,  seducing  the  tempe- 
ratnre  immensely.  He  himself  speaks  favourably  of  the 
results,  and  nothing  could  be  more  evenly  beautifuL  *^t»^ 
the  crop  I  saw  in  the  house  when  I  was  there.)  The  whole 
of  the  Uirge  garden,  comprising  several  acres,  was  kept  in 
excellent  cider,  and  well  repaid  the  care  and  attention  that 
had  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

Caose  to  the  house,  which  has  been  almost  rebuilt  by  the 
preront  owner,  is  a  grass  gazden;  and  it  will,  I  am  sure, 
gladden  the  heart  of  "  A  Wiltbhib»  RicToifc"  to  know 
that  tiiis  is  one  pUice  in  ifdiidi  "Kmg  Chroquet*'  has  been 
de^mmed;  for  though  wherever  one  goes  qmetJ  little  lawns 
and  grass  gardens  are  gradually  usurped  by  his  most  de- 
spotic m^esty,  the  lawn  here,  which  was  used  as  a  croquet 
ground,  has  been  cut  up  into  beds,  and  the  maJlets,  and 
hoops,  and  balls  banished  to  wait  the  time  when  some  other 
ocmvenient  place  can  be  found  for  them.  The  beds  were  well 
filiBd;  but  unfortunately  that  terrible  frost  that  occurred 
on  the  last  night  of  May  played  sad  havoc,  and  many  of  the 
beds  had  to  be  filled  again,  so  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
bloom.^  One  bed  I  particularly  noticed  as  seeming  to  be  a 
very  nice  relief  to  tiie  brilfisnt  colours  which  are  generally 
the  rule-  in  mak  ganUns;  it  was  entdraly  comfioaed  of 
the,  Yanegated  Alyasom,  which  is  used  oftentimes  for 
^ofBag,hiitia.  this  way  it  was  to  me  a  novelty  and  a  pleasing 
<ma.  TheBS  ware  the  usual  phuits  that  we  see  in  ouv 
medfisa/ system;  and  one  can  have  no  objection  to  it  when, 
as  her^  the  old  fiaands  ass  not  thrown  on  one  side  &r  those 
aairiacsa. 

^  Alongside  of  this,  but  sepacated  Ibom  it  by  a  wire  fence, 
18  another  piece  of  ground,  partly  shrubbery  and  partly 
gwdeiMtt  which  is  a  very  fair  q^eeimea  of  the  Nesfiehi 
8l^  of  gpnlening.  It  is  a  long  but  somewhat  narrow 
steep,  composed  of  a  series  of  small  beds»  in  whioh  aie 
planted  some  of  the  lower-growxng  bedduig  plants,,  while 
diffeDent  ooleared  gsavels,  &c,  are  added.  It  was  a  combir 
na*ifltt  o£  the  two-styles,.  and  better,.  I  think,  than  a  rigid 
adheranoe  to  the  i^tem  of  oilrcleth  pattermi,  which  have 
justlgF  excited  so  much  ridicule ;  yet  the  effect  haa  been 
obtained  by  ggo/A  trouble  and  considerable  expense,  and, 
after  all».  I  questioa  whether  it  is  at  all  worth  it.  I  know 
that  Mrs.  Tndeaaaick  regrets  mnch  that  many  of  iW  okl 
&¥oarites  have  besa  consigned  by  the  gardener  to  oblivion, 
to- make  room  for  Ma  plants. 

Boses  seem  to  flourish  here.  Soma  of  the  standards  were 
of  great  size,  and  the  charaeter  of  the  soil  tends  to  bring 
out  their  eolours  welL  A  bedofMosaEoses  at  Port  William, 
just  opponte,  mu  of  the  most  lii-nir{i^j»t  character,,  and 
^wed  dearly  how  admirably  l^e  soil  agreed  with  them. 
There  were  not  many  of  the  newer  sorts,  but  those  good 
vanetiea  which  are  to  be  £»und  ia  the  garden  of  every  £<»e- 
fuMsier.. 

I  do  not  intend  to  intimate  that  Camlin  is  what  ia 
called  a  show  plaoe,.  but  it  is  a  very  pretty  pUuse;  and  the 
traveller  from  Enniskillen  to  BaJlyshannon  would  do  well  to 
stcip  for  a  few  mluntes  and  ask  permission,,  which  wiU  be 
freely  granted,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  moch  regret 
f(»:  the  delay  it  has  oocasioned-^D.,  DsoL 


MAITCHESTER  G008EBEEEY  SHOW. 

How  few  o£  our  readeca  know  how  a  Gooseberry  show  is 
coidocted;  and  the  mi^orii^  of  them  when  reading  of  any 
kind  of  horticultnral  exhibition,  immediately  see,  "  in  the 
mind's  eye,."  raised  stages,,  formally  arranged  plants,  and 
batteries  of  red  flower-pot».  There  are  no  such  concentra- 
tiens  of  things  odious  to  good  taste  at  a  Gooseberry  show ;. 
there  is  no  attempt  at  dii^lay ;  everything  looks  like  busi- 
ness, and  every  one  present  seems  to  mean  it. 

The  very  hostelry  where  this  Manchester  Show  was  held 
is  ia  0ood  keeping  with  the  exhibition ;  it  looks  like  a  resort 
of  bnfliae6S»  and  its  sign»  "  The  FaJsta^'^  shows  the  rotund 
knight  mnch  belike  an  animated  bloated  Gooseberry,  sudi 
as  we  saw  there  o&  the  6th  day  of  August  last  past.  Along, 
the  centne  of  an.  upper  chamber  a  table  was  placed,,  on  ea^ 
side  of  which  sat.  earnest  men,  the  mojorit^  of  whom  had 
eaeh  a  bo&  enveloped  in.  a  handkerchief,  and  guarded  by  his 
resting  elbow.    At  the  top  of  the  table  sat  two  officials, 


rendered  grave  by  a  oonsoiouaiess  of  the  power  delegated 
to  them.  Before  one  of  them  was  an  accurately  adiusted' 
balance,  and  a  lon^  ^"^^  ^^  weights,  from  a  single  graiiL  to 
that  of  many  pennies.  This  was  the  decider  of  each  beoy'a 
exoellence  ia  heaviness.  By  his  side  sat  the  reoorder  of  each 
berry's  weight  submitted  to  the  balance;  and  from  his  book 
^the  chronicle  of  Gooseberrydom— there  is  no  appeal 

Gooseberries  are  divided  into  four  classes^  distinguished 
by  their  colour — ^the  white,  green,  yeUow,  and  red.  A.  benry 
is  called  for  in  a  class<»say  greens.  Some  one  takes  a  berx^ 
item  its  cotton  envelope  ia  nis  box,  its  weight  and  owner- 
ship' are  ascertained  and  recorded ;  another  and  many  othei& 
ibllow  ia  the  same  dass^aad  it  is  found  that  William  10088*8 
TAAtmper  is  the  heaviest.  "Has  any  one  a  beny  that  ndll 
beat  that  ?  "  A  pause,  and  then  a  sly  old  fellow  usfolda 
the  cover  of  his  box;  there  is  a  general  shnifle  of  exeitement 
as  he  produces  his  Gooseberry  from  its  cotton  wrapping, 
and  hands  it  to  the  weigher.  All  heads  bend  towaras  the 
balance.  It  i$  heavier  by  five  grains  than  Thumper,  and 
Thomas  Smith's  Conqyaror  is  placed  as  the  prize  beny  of  its 
class  ia  the  exhibition  box. 

This  box  has  a  solid  bed  of  plaster  of  Paris  within  it,  aad 
oval  hollows  are  scooped  ia  that  bed  ready  for  the  repose  of 
the  victor  berries.  One  Gooseberry  was  announced  to  weiglh 
33  dwts.  19  grs. 


KOE!raWICH  GOOSEBEEBY  SHOW. 
List  of  prizes  awarded  at  the  Gooeebeny  Siiow,  held  at 
the  Angel  Inn,  Nori&wich,  Cheshire,  July  SOth,  1864: — 

EXHIBITOJU  JfUBB,  dWt.  gT. 

M^.  F.  TMB^  Mddeii  PriM  CKettle) HervHar. M    4 

lfr.a.B««tatt,Tidiu(PmiiBgKjiifa) London 45  It 

Mr.  J.  JoluuMn(Praaiier  Frine£l)  ...^....  Aatasonitt M    4 

Hr.  IT.  JoDtfs(Steward*fePrIia,  Copper  KetUa;  London tl    2 

Mr.  a  Beckett  dt».  do.  LeveOer 28    7 

Mr.llUmoe(e7  tfo.  do.  Shiner.......^ »    ^ 

Mr.G.Laloe6ter(MM0]Mfl«ld)      do.  POifein«i S7    0 

Mr.  T.NIobolas  (Steward's  Piixe,Bnu8Plui)  Lord  Uvcrpod—...  S9    9^ 

Mr.  R.  Foster  do.  do.  Drill 2ft  SX 

Mr.  J.  Jones  do.  do.  Teleimph ^  27    i. 

Mr*  C.  Leloestar  (Plnmbler)         do.  A.ntaconiit    26  U 

Kr.F.Jameaon  (Steward's FriaCbTeaPbt)...  Uon'sPrefvider......  29    8 

Mr.  T.  Bull  do.  do.  SeedliiiftHvy  An  28  IA 

Mr;  JlM^h  Wyna^     da  do.  Thumper  ,^„ 26  21 

Mr.  G.  Plant  do.  da  Freedom 21X8 


Mr.F. 
Mr.W. 
Mt.T. 
Ifr.T. 
]ic.C, 
Mr.  J. 
Mr.  J. 
Mr.  J. 
Mr.T. 

ME.a 


Ban  QhM0L 


Beantf  .., 
FllxtaBtai 


Jones.. 

Lanoeley  

Laneeler  « 

Leiecstar(PluBliler>^ Dn 

Johnaon Lion's  ProTider.. 

Johnson CFlTe  itaKkme 

Wynne ^ Clayton 

^ SlanglitasaMii  .• 

..*M...M^MM*.............M  WondecfU^. 


Plant. 


Mr.  J.  J 

Mir.  J.  Beckett ^ 

Mr.  W.  Jones  

Mr.  O.  Plant.. 

Mt.  C.  Leieeeter  (HCaealistsM) 

Mr.  J.  Jokneon 

Mr.  F.  Janeion „ 

Mr.  C.  Leioester  (Maocleaieldjr 
Mr.  F.  ~ 
Mr.  J.Joi 


CIkA68w 

LcTeUiv 

Oyster  Qlrl 

linker. 

- DriU  


«...    Psnr 

....    Leader  ... 

....    AnstraHa 


,...«   Cramp 


OBXBir  CLASS. 

Mr.  Cbarlei  Leioeater  (Mkedssliehl) Jerry 

Mr.  J.  Johnson i.  Stookwell 

Mr.  J.  Johnson    , Nordiffe    

Mr.  W.  Jones   Thumper  

Mr.  T.  Loneel«Qr  « « -..  ahtasr...- 

Mr.  J.  Wynne Telegraph 

Mr.  C.  Ldeester  (Macelesfleid^  StrO.Broam, 

Mr.  G.  BeekeU...... Bravo ...... 

Mr.  C.  Lelceelar  (Maedesflal^  ...., Rouffh  Green 

Mr.  J.  Johnson Gretna  Green  , 


Mr, 
Mr. 

Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


18KITX  CLAS8. 

W..Jonea  Antaflaniet  ........ 

C.  Leicester  (Maoelesfteld)  Mitre ^ 

J.  "W>nne Snowdro]^ 

J^  Jehttson4M. ....«, ....«, Freedom  .......... 

Ju  Johnson -  ,,,  .^n, .»».......«..    GanslOM ......... ...., 

T.Lanceley ....m...    Hereof  the  Nile., 

C.  Leicester  (Mtadeafteld)    JettnyLind  

F.  Jassesott SaessdiAfli .......... 

J<.  Johnaoa*... .m. ^  Ovarseer 


2928 

27  e 

28  18 
28    d, 

2ft  2» 
28  18 

25    4 
2*1* 

24  111 
24  10 


281(h 
26  4 
24  14 
Hl» 
2810 
24  8 
2S12- 
28  le 
28  t 
22  23. 


S7    8i 

27  6 
26  4 
25  15 
24  12 
24  8 
24   8 

28  18 
28  8 
22  18 


27  » 
26  12 
26^  • 
25  2ft 
25  4 
24  18 

24  8 
2ft  n» 

25  18 


Mr.  W.  Byley <&aeen  of  the  Wcot   23    8 


AiwukSt^JMI.] 


JOTJBayji  OF  HO&TiCULTirSE  AND  COTTAGS  XS^AADENEB. 
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!Dkb  Afrioot  bfiing  a  £K?oiuite  fruit  with  m^  I  read  with 
interest  the  artiole  in  No.  177.  Six  years  ago,  come  Ko- 
vamber^  I  plaiited  two  vexy  yoong  trees  of  the  Breda 
.mriety  as  boshes,  and  they  grew  so  yigoroosly  that  when 
^foor  years  liad  expired^  tb^gr  eaoh  of  them  measured  faSij 
10  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  across,  although  rather 
sevBrely  pindhad  and  cat  back.  In  thB  third  and  fourth 
jeasB  the^  hloasomed  abundantly,  bat  woidd  not  set  fruit. 
Ji3)ont  this  time  jonr  oontribators  and  readers  spoke  oat. 
JBome  complained  that  they  could  obtain  no  frait,and  Mr. 
IKiTars  advised  that  the  trees  shoald  be  tamed  into  firewood. 
I  had  at  that  moment  eome  to  the  same  conclusion  (spring 
vof  1863),  and  had  commenced  catting  one  down ;  but  when 
About  to  saver  the  last  leader  of  this  fine  bush,  a  fit  of  com- 
;pas8ioa  seized  me.  I  trimmed  neatly  the  mutilated  ports, 
Jufted  the  tree,  and  replanted  it  in  another  place.  It  bore 
and  ripened  firuit  the  same  yeaj^  and  the  untouched  com- 
panion bush  also  prodnced  a  heavy  crop  of  deliciouB  fruit. 
This  year  they  both  bear  a  light  hut  serviceable  c^p. 

The  desaeiption  of  Be  Jonghe's  Sweet  Kernel  Apricot 
iiloBely  agrees  with  the  Breda.  Is  it  better,  as  a  more 
fRore  bearer?  or  should  I  do  well  to  plant  Be  Jonghe's 
^Qtiamant  ?  At  the  pvesent  time  I  have  scarcely  any  wall 
to  use,  and  am  glad  of  bushes  that  succeed,  as  they  take  no 
^l^ardener's  time.  I  can  manage  them  myself,  which  I  love 
to  do.  The  Apricot  is  a  delightful  companion  aH  the  erow- 
iag  season ;  beanti£al  in  blossom,  beautiful  in  its  Uvely 
and  luxuriant  foliage  and  not  less  so  when  occasionally 
Adorned  with  its  .golafflL  fruit. — Chajuubs  Ellis,  The  Orchard, 
'Sffper  Sast  BheeiL 

[Until  the  new  varieties  which  you  name  have  beeu  pown 
for  some  time  in  this  country,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
answer  your  questions  ^theeBtaiiil^.] 


AMONG  THS  WSZifiS  AiCNJNTAINS. 

"I  flosomj)  like  to  virit  Waks  if  it  w«m  mfy  to  aee  the 
SmuAueu^^m',  the  plant  said  to  1w  a^wq^a  &«nd  near  old 
4wMages,  placed  there  by  their  first  oMAenteikeep  away  the 
vvilKihes."  So  said  a  iedr  young  lady  not  teig  since.  "Tou 
maj  remain  at  home  andaee  j£"  wasiObs  ve^ ;  anda  spray 
^Mder  was  fetched  from  a  ne^bondngte^PE^ 

This  is  not  quoted  mevd^^  far  tthe  fnogpoae  lOf  noting  that 
ffthe  Blder  is  usually  found  naaar  oU  coAagas  in  Wales  and 
«hi0wheire,  and  that  it  migkt  liave  haaa  plaeed  there  for 
•nti-witdieiy  puxposes,  or  beoauae  a  iavouBod  wine  is  made 
ifr«m  its  berries,  or  a  ooamsAic  fron  its  flowers ;  but  the  con- 
versation is  quoted  as  an  example  of  Hflnngs  i>eing  sought 
for  at  a  far  distance  which  might  be  obtained  close  at  hand 
—only  because  we  do  not  know  better. 

Take  anotkvaBstance.  Englishmen  go  abroad  in  search 
of  the  grand  and  Ifae  4«»atifbl,  yet  the  writer  of  this  has 
ascended  TafAe  Mountain  «t  ifche  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  has 
done  the  sane  Jnacvg  iJxe  rocky  wwnntain  passes  of  St. 
Helena;  .and  be  htm  thiaadofl  Mb  way  smsng  the  jungled 
hills  of  Hmmtdm.  Wnm  iffl  {tbe  Mby  elem£ons  of  those 
fiur-oir  IhbIb  ihe  ftns  looked  vftm  XaAsaae  in  «0Bae  of  her 
«nuide«fc  aaA  m^tt  fawialJgM  anpoets;  and  now  he  records 
his  nTpwf|iniai.i  .fiiaifc  JJ^m^Bmnik  ^ffiimr  «faalB  fri%— are  in 

ThislstiiBattBatrtfeiMyiaawiminwiook^  lakes 

of  Llanberis,  or,  as  they  toe  liere  caQed,  I^  Padam  and 
Lyn  Peris.  The  densely^  wooded  feet  of  the  mountains  Tr 
Alltwen  and  Cod  Mawr  are  on  either  hand  coming  down  to 
the  lake's  edges,  and  would  have  been  bathed  by  the  waters 
but  that  a  road  has  been  cut  around  the  mar^pin.  NestUng 
in  these  mountain  woods  peep  out  a  few  white-walled  cot- 
ta^OB ;  in  the  distance,  where  the  waters  of  the  lakes  com- 
ndngle,  and  on  a  rocky  prominence,  stands  that  castle  of 
many  mythic  tales — Dolbadam ;  and  beyond  that,  towering 
<as  if  in  emulation  to  excel  in  height,  are  Gly der  fkwr,  Ifynyd 
ikwr,  and  Snowdon.*  In  the  garden  borders  near  him  are 
^  fbll  l)loom  surpassingly  fine  specimens  Of  Fuchsias, 
DaMias,  and  Hydrangeas— the  latter  blue-fiowered  without 
^e  aid  of  the  gardener.  Truly  this  mountain-enclosed 
'nSLey  Is  a  combination  of  the  grand,  the  beantificd,  and  ^e 
«  Oydyr  fkwr  It.tt75  iMtliigh;  tfyayAfMrr,  8233;  and  aaowdon,  8U0.  : 


cultivated*  which  may  be  often  equalled  but  cannot  he  madu 
excelled. 

Other  lessons,  however,  are*to  be  learned  among  Iflie  WeUh 
mountains,  and  they  shall  be  jotted  down,  though  amifll 
details  are  felt  as  a  descent  after  sweeping  over  sndh  a-gnmd 
total. 

The  present  year  has  given  birth  to  a  cry  agaxmt  hoM 
landlords  that  lias  swollen  into  a  maiiia  for  joint-^iKKAc-oom- 
pany  hotels ;  vdiereas  it  would  haye  been  wiserto  enconrase 
those  landlords  who  manage  their  estatflishments  libendJy, 
make  their  hotels  enjoyable,  and  charge  moderately.  If 
asked  where  such  are  to  be  found,  I  rqplythere  aore  maagr 
such  in  North  Wales ;  and  two  at  once  rise  nponmy^memoaey 
— ^the  hotel  at  Capel  Curig,  and  the  Penrhyn  Arms  «t  Ban- 
gor. Moreover,  they  are  surrounded  1>y  gardens  Uuuwu 
open  to  visitors,  well  ornamented  with  ilowers,  shrubs,^  md 
trees,  and  preserved  in  order  sudi  as  is  only  osual  in-prinrte 
establishments. 

Not  far  from  tiie  Penrhyn  Arms,  which  I  would  scilect  as 
a  model  hotel,  occurs  that  model  village,  Uondegai.  I 
visited  the  place  to  see  l^e  tomb  of  James  the  Fhnf  s  hoad 
Keeper,  Archbishop  WiUiama,  but  was  for  more  gratified  1^ 
the  entire  village.  Every  oottage,  built  of  stone  and  slated 
is  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  pcwfoot  vepacr ;  eivery  hedge  is 
Quick,  uniform  in  height,  and  scrupulously  (flipped  to  a 
pyramidal  ^orm;  every  oottage  has  a  garden*  a^d  every 
garden  is  foSky  stocked  and  well  cultivated.  Bv«ry  oottager 
is  tidy ;  and  I  visited  the  place  more  than  once,  atttraflted 
by  the  appeasanoe  of  comfort  and  contentment  which  seemed 
aU'pvevalent ;  and  it  is  'no  exaggeratkHL  to  say  that  I  ftlt 
the  happier  for  looking  npon  a  place  where  labomr  and  re- 
spectability, ntiUty  and  perfect  order,  are  so  intimately  com- 
bined. 

Cottage  gardening  there  is  pursued  under  favourable  dr- 
camstanoes.  Lord  Pemchyn  is  its  patron,  and  a  sheltered 
valley  contributes  alhmal  soU  and  agenial  temperatoie; 
l)ut  I  have  seen  gardening  in  North  Wales  panned  tmder 
no  ordinary  diifioulties. 

At  Capel  Curig  I  strolled  up  a  mountain  side  to  an  eleva- 
tion on  which  clan«^  a  plantation.  Hasdl  'had  tiieve  been  toaa- 
bating  with  the  elements,  and  was  worsted  in  the  struggle. 
Biroh,  however,  defied  the  winds  and  ottier  mountain  seve- 
rities ;  and  just  above  them  on  a  ledge  of  the  moontaia  waa 
imbedded  aoottage.  It  has  even  a  name  iu  the  ordnance  map 
— Bryn  Engyn.  I  could  aey  much  about  the  simple  manners 
and  kindliness  of  its  tenants,  but  they  chatted  coky  dn 
Welsh,  and  so  we  could  only  telegraph  by  nods,  and  tager- 
pointings,  and  smiles,  there  were  no  frowns  needed.  Well, 
in  this  region  of  Birches  was  a  small  garden,  with  a  wall 
needfully  high  to  protect  its  tenants,  which  were  Goose- 
berries, Black  Currants,  Cabbages,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Tur- 
nipsj  and  Peas,  just  ready  (August  6th)  for  use — a  tall  Itfte 
sort.  Nothing  could  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  horti- 
cultural skin  displayed,  bat  the  produce  of  the  yegetables 
was  a  full  average  except  of  the  Carrots,  and  they  would  not 
require  this  exception  had  th^  been  sofficientSy  thinned. 

Good  gardening,  however,  or  gandsning  of  jmy  degree  of 
merit  or  demerit,  does  not  characterise  North  Wales;  btrtlt 
is  satisfiictory  to  notice  that  there  is  such  a  prevalent  taste 
for  botai^  among  tourists,  that  there  are  residents  who 
specially  announce  their  readiness  to  aid  in  guiding  to  tlie 
localities  where  rare  plants  dweH,  to  assist  i;i  naming  and 
mounting  them,  and  to  supply  i^pecimens.  As  exampleB, 
there  is  Mrs.  Sykes,  at  Llandudno,  and  "John  Bobects, 
Botanical  Guide,"  at  Llanberis.  The  latter  has  a  green- 
house m  which  he  has  for  sale  potted  Perns,  natives  of  the 
vioinitj,  and  the  list  is  not  scanl^. 

Whoever  intends  to  ascend  Snowdon,  should  do  so  fr^nn 
Llanberis.  There  is  no  more  either  of  difficulty  or  danger 
in  accomplishing  the  ascent  from  thence,  than  there  is  In 
ascending  any  steep,  stony  bridle-way,  ft»r  the  road  is  cifiy 
traversable  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  So  Bttle  is  the  diffi- 
culty, that  an  invalid  lady,  incapable  of  walking  jmywhese 
without  support,  reached  with  me  the  extreme  summit  of 
Snowdon,  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  aided  by  that  mocM> 
attentive  and  careful  of  guides,  EUas  Bobexie,  inother  of  tiiB 
"Botanical  Guide."  The  supply  of  "  Snowdon  ponies  "  is 
ample — sturdy,  sure-footed  beasts,  not  to  he  urged  out  of 
what  they  'know  is  a  safe,  short-stepped  walk,  by  fuey 
amount  of  persuasion,  verbal  or  wlrndkamioal;  and  if  13)^ 
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toTiriBt»  in  addition  to  the  aids  we  haye  mentioned,  can 
•ecore  rooms  in  that  hoetelxy  where  deaaliness,  kindness, 
and  economy  preside — ^Thomas's  Snowdon  Valley  Hotel,  but 
which  deserves  to  be  called  "The  Tonrisfs  Home" — he 
may  be  sore  of  a  combination  of  "  traveller's  joys  "  rarely 
attainaUe. 

One  gentleman,  suffering  firom  acidity  temporarily,  not 
constitutionally,  I  hope  for  his  own  sake,  told  me  that, 
"  mounting  up  Snowdon  was  going  a  long  way  with  nothins* 
to  see  when  you  ffot  there ! "  This  is  not  the  place  to  dweU 
on  views  having  for  their  outlines  the  mountains  of  Ireland, 
Isle  o£  Man,  Westmoreland,  and  Cheshire,  with  foregrounds 
sudi  as  Salvator  Bosa  and  Poussin  loved  to  draw,  but  the 
botanist  will  agree  with  me  that  on  and  about  Snowdon 
there  ia  sometlung  "  to  see  when  you  get  there,"  if  he  will 
read  this  list  of  its  rare  plants. 


AUhba  natana  (Floating  Water  Plaa- 
tain). 

Antkarieam  aerotinmn  (Spiderwort). 

Arabia  hiapida  (Aloine  Rock  CTeas). 

Aranarla  rema  (Spring  Sandwort, 
and  tiro  Tarieties). 

Ajpidiom  lonchitia  (Rough  Alpine 
Shield- Fern). 

Aapleninm  rlride  (Green  Maiden-hair 
Spleenwort). 

Campannla  rotnndifolia  (Ronnd- 
leaved  Bell-Flower— one-flow- 
ered Tariety). 

Carex  atrata  (Black  Sedge). 
cnrU  (While  Sedge), 
rlgida  (Rigid  Sedge). 

Ceraatiam  alpfmun  (Alpine  Monae- 
eared  Chlekweed). 
latifoUnm   (Broad-leared   Moaso- 
ear  Chiokweed). 

Cniena  hcterophyUna  (Melancholy 
Thiatle). 

Giatopteiia  alpina  (Laeiniated  Blad- 
der-Fern). 

Coehlearta  groenlandiea  (Greenland 
Scurry  Oraaa). 
offlcinalia  (Common  Scurry  Grass). 

Drabainoana  (Twiated-podded  Whit- 
low Grass). 

Ivfetram  Lignim  (Crowberry). 

Featoca  vlTipara  (Viriparoua  Fescue 
Grass). 

Galium  boreale  (Croaa-leayed  Lady's 
Bedatraw). 

Habenaria  albida  (White  Satyrian). 

Hymenophy  Hum  tunbridgenae  (Tun- 
bridge  Filmy  Fern). 

laoeCea  Uenstris  (Lake  Quillwort). 

Llttorella  lacustrfa  (Plantain  Shore 
Weed). 

Lobelia  Dortmanna  (Water  Lobelia). 


Lyeopodium  alpinum  (SaTin-learad 
Club  Moaa). 
annotinum      (Interrupted     Club 

Mosa). 
selai^inoidea  (Priokly  Club  Moaa). 
Ozalia    reniformia     (Kidney-leared 

Mountain  Sorrel). 
Paparer  cambricum  (Welsh  Poppy). 
Pamasala  palostria  (Grass  of  Par- 

naasus). 
Poa  alpina  (Alpine  Meadow  Grass), 
glauca  (Glaucous  Meadow  Graaa). 
Polygonum  TiTiparUm  (Alpine  Bis- 
tort). 
Polypodlum      arronicnm       (Hairy 
Alpine  Polypody), 
phegopteria  (Pale  Mountain  Poly- 
pody). 
Pteris  erispa  (Curled  Brake). 
Ranunculus  acris  (Upright  Meadow 

Crowfoot). 
RhodioU  roaea  (Roaewort). 
Salix  herbaeea  (Least  WUIow). 
reticuUu  (Wrinkled-leaved  Wil- 
low). 
Saxirtaga  ajugafoUa  (AJnga-leaTed 
Saxiftage) . 
hypnoides  (Moss  Saxifrage), 
oppoettifolia  (Purple  Alpine  Saxi< 

frage). 
rivalis    (Clustered    Alpine    Saxi- 
frage) 


stellaria  (Starry  Alpine  Saxifrage). 
Serratala  alpina  (Alpine  SawwortX 
Silene  aeauUs  (Moss  Campion). 


Subularia  aquatica  l  Water  A  wlwort). 
Thalietrum  alpinum  (Alpine  Meadow 
Rue), 
minus  (Small  Meadow  Rue). 
Vaccinium  ritiB-idcea  (Cowberry). 
Woodsia  alpina  (Bolton's  Woodsia). 

The  employment  of  guide  to  the  dwelling-places  of  these 
plants  is  one  of  danger,  for  many  of  them  are  found  on  the 
ledges  of  some  of  the  most  precipitous  rocks.  In  walking 
through  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  I  turned  aside  into  the  burial 
ground  of  its  very  plain  little  church,  and  one  of  the  first 
epitaphs  I  could  read,  for  the  majority  are  in  Welsh,  records 
the  death  of  William  Williams,  "for  more  than  twentj- 
five  years  botanical  guide  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  who  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  Clogwyn  y  Gownedd,  June  13th,  1861, 
whilst  pursuing  his  fitvourite  vocation." 

Not  many  yards  from  this  epitaph  is  another,  preserving 
the  remembrance  of  an  event  which  caused  a  general  painfrd 
sensation  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  I  need  add  nothing 
to  these  its  details. 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Bev.  Heniy  Wellington 
Starr,  B.A.,  Curate  of  All  Saints,  Northampton,  who  per- 
ished on  Snowdon  while  on  a  tour  through  North  Wales, 
September  15th,  1846,  aged  thirty-two  years,  and  whose  re- 
mains, discovered  June  let,  1847,  were  interred  beneath  this 
stone.  An  only  son,  and  a  faithful  minister,  he  was  uni- 
versally regretted,  and  he  left  a  mother  and  two  sisters  te 
mourn  for  life  their  irreparable  loss." 

The  monument  bearing  this  inscription  is  beneath  a  very 
ancient  Tew,  from  which  the  large  lateral  branches  have 
been  barbarously  lopped ;  but  a  younger  evergreen  has  been 
planted  by  tiie  tomb,  and,  as  is  the  prevalent  custom.  Box 
and  other  evergreens  are  arranged  upon  and  around  neigh- 
bouring graves.  Even  on  the  ill-cared-for  resting  place  of 
the  deceased  oottage  children  mentioned  in  Wordsworth's 
touching  lyric,  '*  We  are  seven,"  I  found  flowers  were  planted, 
though  I  wish  the  grave  was  better  kept  of  these  who,  "in 
Conway  churchyard  lie."— G. 


NEW  PEACHES. 

ExQxnsiTX. — ^Through  the  kindness  of  the  Bev.  T.  CoUings 
Br^haut,  of  Guernsey,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  speci- 
men of  this  remarkable  Peach.  Last  year  we  were  equally 
indebted  te  this  gentleman  for  a  similar  favour,  but  the 
specimen  which  we  received  this  year  far  surpasses  that 
sent  us  last. 

Hie  fruit  is  of  immense  size,  being  lOi  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighing  9^  ozs.  It  is  roundish  oval  in  shape, 
marked  with  a  mstinct  suture,  and  terminated  at  the  apex 
by  a  sharp  nipple.  The  skin  is  yellow  as  that  of  an 
Apricot,  with  a  dark  crimson  mottled  cheek  on  the  side  next 
the  sun.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  veined  and  stained  with  deep 
blood  red  at  the  stone,  tender,  melting,  juicy,  rich  and 
vinous.    This  is  a  noble  Peach,  and  one  of  delicious  flavour. 

Mr.  Bryant  says — "  I  had  it  from  Mr.  Bivers  in  1860.  It 
fruited  in  1862,  on  the  25th  of  August ;  again  in  1868,  on 
the  21st ;  and  now  it  will  be  ripe  about  that  time  as  you 
see.  The  tree  itself  has  very  yellow  leaves  and  wood,  and 
grows  fairly,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  prolific." 

Early  Albbst. — ^This  we  received  from  Mr.  Bivers,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  whose  seedling  it  is.  The  fruit  is  above 
medium  size,  roundish,  frequently  with  one  side  of  the 
suture  higher  than  the  other,  and  pitted  at  the  apex.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  covered  with  crimson  points  on  the  shaded 
side,  and  deep  crimson  becoming  sometimes  almost  black 
when  grown  against  the  wall,  and  fully  exposed.  Flesh 
white,  with  a  faint  brick-red  tinge  next  the  stone,  from 
which  it  separates  freely,  very  tender  and  melting,  and 
with  an  abundant  sugary  and  vinous  juice,  which  is  very 
richly  flavoured.  A  delicious  early  Peach,  ripe  about  the 
middle  of  August. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MELON. 
(ConHiM^  from  page  133.) 
SiNCB  hot  wtkUfT  circulating  in  iron  pipes  has  been  em- 
ployed for  heating  horticultural  structures,  the  old-&shioned 
system  of  g^wing  Melons  on  beds  of  fermenting  materials 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded.  It  is  decidedly  a 
less  troublesome,  and  a  more  certain  method  of  applying 
artificial  heat,  and  has  given  an  impetus  to  horticulture, 
especially  to  tiiat  branch  of  it  relating  to  the  cultivation  of 
planto  from  warmer  climates ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to 
treat  of  the  application  of  hot  water  in  iron  pipes,  and  of 
hot  air  by  smoke-flues,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Melon, 
whether  in  pits  without  trellises  for  the  shoots  to  run  upon, 
or  in  larger  and  loftier  houses. 


Fig.  7. 

Fig,  7  shows  an  ordinary  pit  heated  by  two  hot-water 
pipes,  a  a,  for  bottom  heat,  which  are  surrounded  by  rubble, 
such  as  half  bricks,  &c.,  from  6  to  9  inches  of  the  same  being 
placed  above  them ;  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost  are 
then  put  on,  or  a  layer  of  charred  turves  an  inch  thick,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  finer  soil  from  passing  into  the  rubble,  and 
on  that  from  10  inches  to  a  foot  of  soil,  6,  in  which  the 
Melons  are  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  bed.  They  are 
trained  over  the  soil  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  dung 
frames.  There  are  two  four-inch  hot- water  pipes  in  front,  at 
c,  to  maintain  the  proper  degree  of  atmospheric  heat,  the 
soil  being  kept  from  them  by  a  slate  on  edge,  d.    e  e  is  the 
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pound  level.    Except  in  being  heated  by  hot  water  the  pit 
does  not  differ  from  an  ordinary  one. 


Fig.  8. 

Fig,  8  is  the  end  section  of  a  pit  heated  by  hot-water  pipes, 
diifering  little  from  the  preceding,  except  in  the  bottom  hea€ 
being  supplied  by  two  four-inch  pipes  to  a  chamber,  a  a,  the 
Bofl  being  supported  above  by  flagstones,  which  also  form 
the  upper  cover  of  the  hot-air  chamber;  two  of  their  ends 
and  sides  rest  on  the  outer  walls,  the  other  on  pillars  of 
brick  or  stone  as  o.  The  flags  are  not  laid  in  mortar  but 
have  the  joints  open.  A  few  inches  of  rubble  placed  on  the 
flags  prevent  the  joints  from  becoming  choked  with  soil. 
There  are  two  four-inch  pipes  in  front  for  top  heat,  c  is  the 
space  for  a  thickness  of  1  foot  of  soil,  and  d  the  space  for 
the  plants ;  e  e  is  the  ground  level.  This  mode  of  nimish- 
ing  bottom  heat  to  Melons — viz.,  by  hot-air  chambers,  is 
preferable  to  pladng  rubble  over  the  pipes  as  in  y^.  7,  or 
soil  immediately  in  contact  with  the  pipes.  The  heat  is 
more  equable  by  the  chamber  system,  and  communicates  to 
the  soil  above  a  much  lower  temperature;  but  ttte  heat  is 
greatest  by  the  other  plan  immediately  above  the  pipes, 
whilst  the  remaining  parts  of  the  soil  are  nearly  cold.  By 
the  chamber  system  there  is  a  large  volume  of  heated  air  of 
an  equable  temperature  throughout,  presenting  the  same 
evenness  as  a  beid  of  fermenting^matenals.  There  are  more 
ways  of  communicating  top  ana  bottom  heat  for  Melons,  but 
these  two  are  the  best  that  I  know  of.  In  flung  the  pipes 
it  is  advisable  to  have  those  for  top  heat  flows,  and  those 
for  bottom  heat  returns. — G.  Abbby. 
(To  he  contmued,) 


ORCHABD-HOUSES. 


In  retiring  from  this  controversy  I  cannot  but  think  Mr. 
Abbey  would  have  been  wise  to  have  dropped  the  subject 
instead  of  reopening  the  question.  What  does  he  wish  to 
prove,  or^what  impression  does  he  wish  to  produce  before 
retiring  ?  Is  it  that  he  did  not  advocate  open  walls  heated 
by  flues  for  the  production  of  Peaches  in  place  of  orchard- 
houses  ?  Your  Number  of  April  19th  will  settle  that  question. 
Is  it  that  he  cannot  grow  Peaches  without  Are  heat  ?  Few 
will  be  disposed  to  doubt  his  evidence  in  such  a  cause.  Is 
it  that  no  one  else  can  grow  Peaches  and  Apricots  without 
flre  heat  ?  Scarcely,  one  would  think,  whilst  eveiy  year  Mr. 
Bivers  and  myself  advertise  when  our  fruit  is  ripe,  and  invite 
aU  the  country  to  see  it.  Is  it  that  the  fruit  is  inferior 
when  grown  under  glass?  Of  course  it  may  be  if  badly 
grown,  if  the  trees  are  covered  with  red  spider ;  but  is  it 
necessarily  so  ?  This  is  what  is  so  trying  to  our  tempers, 
that  people  who  know  so  little  of  the  subject  should  reiterate 
such  nonsense  time  after  time.  Mr.  Abbey  says,  "  An  Apricot 
from  an  orchard-house  is  of  a  sickly  colour  aJl  over."  Whv, 
he  never  can  have  seen  one.  I  have  some  now  better  in 
flavour  than  he  or  any  one  else  ever  ate  from  a  wall,  and  as 
handsome  in  colour  as  an  Apricot  can  be,  equally  ripened  all 
round,  and  like  a  sack  of  honey  in  texture,  and  Mr.  Kivers 
has  had  this  year  pecks  of  such  fruit.  Then  with  regard  to 
Peaches,  my  man  has  just  sent  in  a  Qrosse  Mignonne,  which 
has  fallen  ofT  a  tree  growing  in  the  old  orchard-house 
with  boarded  sides  and  ends,  and  with  an  open  ventilating 
space,  which  cannot  be  closed,  under  the  eaves  all  round;  it 
weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  and  is  one  of  many  like  it  left 
on  uie  trees.  If  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  not  superior  when 
grown  in  an  orohard-houBe  to  those  from  an  open  wall,  what 


axe  we  to  think  of  the  moral  character  of  those  who  have 
eaten  the  thousands  we  have  given  away?  I  have  never 
yet  heard  one  who  said  he  or  she  had  eaten  as  good  from  a 
wflJ],  and  I  have  refused  7f .  a-dozen  for  a  whole  houseM  of 
Peaches,  that  I  might  give  all  who  came  an  opportunity  of 
judging.  All  that  I  would  contend  for  is,  that  what  is  easy 
to  me  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  any  one  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  gardener. 

Mr.  Abbey  says  many  orchard-houses  have  failed.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  it;  what  other  kind  of  cultivation  does  not  fail 
in  many  places  ?  I  was  shown  three  g^ood  vineries  some 
time  since  with  twenty- three  bunches  of  Ghrapes  in  the  three 
houses:  successful  Qrape-growing  is  too  common  for  the 
system  to  bear  the  blame  in  this  instance.  I  had  a  gardener 
here  only  yesterday  who  said  his  crop  of  fimit  was  quite 
equal  to  mine,  and  his  trees  as  dean  and  healthy,  who  failed 
miserably  the  first  year.  He  acknowledged  he  had  not  half 
watered  his  trees  the  first  season,  and  they  were  eaten  up 
with  red  spider ;  he  took  more  care  of  them  afterwards,  and 
for  two  years  the  trees  have  been  all  one  could  wish.  I  said, 
"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  system  now  ?  "  "Why," 
he  said,  "  I  hope  to  have  another  house  soon,  for  I  take  more 
pleasure  in  the  orchard-house  than  anything  else."  I  do 
not  like  to  mention  names  of  private  individuals  without 
their  leave,  but  as  the  place  is  only  six  mUes  from  here  I 
will  undertake  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Abbey.  Within  a  mile  or 
two  of  this  place  I  can  point  out  several  houses  where  the 
gardeners  fuled  the  first  year,  and  never  afterwards.  If 
trees  are  but  kept  dean  and  healthy  there  is  less  difficulty 
in  fruiting  them  every  season.  This,  as  well  as  greater  ex- 
perience, is  suffident  to  account  for  success.  Many  of  my 
best  trees  have  been  ten  years  in  pots. 

But  are  there  no  cases  of  constant  failure  ?  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  only  know  of  one  in  this  neighbourhood.  A  gentleman 
in  the  north  of  this  county  built  a  good  house,  I  think  three 
years  since ;  when  his  gardener  received  the  plants  which 
had  been  pinched  during  summer  and  were  roll  of  well- 
ripened  buds,  he  cut  most  of  them  down  to  improve  them.  Of 
course  the  first  season  was  a  failure.  During  that  summer 
he  refused  to  pinch  the  trees,  "  he  had  grown  Peach  trees 
before,  and  knew  all  about  it."  The  house  was  like  a  Willow 
holt,  ftill  of  long  unripened  shoots,  many  of  which  were  cut 
down  again  in  spring,  and  there  was  a  very  small  crop  the 
second  year.  The  thud  summer  I  met  the  owner,  who  told 
me  he  had  a  better  crop,  but  not  at  all  what  he  expected ; 
I  told  him  it  was  more  than  I  expected  if  he  had  any  im- 
provement to  report.  But  he  asked,  "What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  ?  I  have  a  few  trees  with  a  good  crop  upon 
them,  and  should  like  them  to  be  fine,  how  ought  my  man 
to  treat  them  ?  I  told  him  my  man  had  just  top-dressed 
ours  with  a  mixture  of  horse-droppings  and  malt  dust,  and 
he  would  repeat  the  dressing  in  July.  The  gentleman  told 
his  gardener  what  he  had  heard.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
this  Solon  in  a  blue  apron  took  out  several  inches  of  soil, 
quite  baring  the  roots,  and  placed  this  hot  stimulating 
manure  ui  immediate  contact  with  them !  Of  course  all  the 
fruit  and  most  of  the  foliage  dropped  off,  and  so  ends  act 
the  third — three  seasons  lost.  The  gentleman  was  advised 
when  next  he  top-dressed  a  ffrass  field  to  pare  off  the  turf 
first,  and  he  acknowledged  it  would  be  a  parallel  case.  There 
are  many  men  who  will  never  learn  this  or  any  other  new 
system  of  cultivation.  If  they  were  in  a  position  to  see  it 
every  day,  they  would  in  time  learn  it  as  they  learnt  aU  they 
know,  by  what  is  termed  rule  of  thumb,  a  rule  which  requires 
very  little  causality. 

I  shall  always  hold  that  success  is  the  rule,  non-success 
the  exception,  in  all  cultivation  under  glass,  where  talent  is 
united  with  industry.  Where  climate  and  moisture  are 
under  control  there  is  but  little  room  for  excuses.  After 
many  years  of  experience  I  can  honestly  say  the  orchard- 
house  is  all,  and  more  than  all,  I  hoped  for.  In  a  bad  cold 
district  hot-water  pipes  may  be  necessary — ^here  they  are 
not  required — ^to  get  better  fruit,  with  certainty,  every  season, 
than  we  can  ever  produce  on  walls. 

When  houses  are  built  for  each  kind  of  fruit,  and  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c.,  are  grown  separately,  a  new 
era  will  have  commenced  in  g^ardenine ;  and  when  300  square 
yards  can  be  covered  with  a  house  fit  for  a  nobleman  for  a 
little  more  than  £2O0,  who  can  doubt  such  will  be  the  case  ? 
In  a  short  time  men  will  be  found  writing  that  there  is 
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.BiBthing  lumiD.  artibuMMmam,  m  w«  ace  now  told  there  is 
iifltihiag  QncoiBBum  in  yodnrrng  GxifMs  in  Janiuwy.  B7- 
th^-bj,  I  wM  on  tike  Committee  when  tlieee  new  and  old 
Qrapee  were  exbibited ;  and  tfaongh  moot  of  ns  voted  for 
the  old  Gbapes,  beoause  the  oompetition  wm  for  flaroor 
nlon^  and  the  new  ones  were  onzipc^  jet  all  agreed  that  the 
new  onei  were  worth  three  tinaaa  aa  mneh  in  Covent  Qardec, 
eren  in  their  then  state.— J.  B.  Psabsqi^  OhiUoeU, 


HOTBEDS. 
I  Havniut  been  reading  "A  Ooaaip  about  Hotbeda/'  and 
4he  adviee  given  ia  ▼eiy  good.    Aboat  twenty-aiz  years  ago 

1  lived  witb  an  old  aqoiie  as  gardener,  and  had  the  manage- 
Bunt  cf  a  thuee^ht  and  a  two-li^  piii.  One  day  I  went 
•est  abont  two  miles  to  see  a  friend  who  was  gardeoier  at  an 
old  haJU.  He  had  two  zsnges  of  pita»  eaoh  oonsiating  of  aiz 
or  eight  Ji^ta.  His  Cncombers  and  Melons  were  just 
beginning  io  show  fruit,  but  tibe  phtnto  had  emk  down  too 
fiur  from  theglas^  and  he  aaid  to  me^  "Next  year  I  will  try 
the  aoil  on  boavds."  I  pondered  over  the  remark,  and  in 
the  following  3iaioh  I  filed  my  two4i|^t  pit  about  thiee- 
ikartsfoU  with  worked  nuumre,  pntting  in  posta  in  theeomers 
and  led^ae,  in  ord^r  to  keep  the  bosida  at  abont  20  inehes 
from  the  gUes.  The  pita,  I  mnat  olaervc^,  were  badly 
jntnatedL  being  on  a  rising  groand  and  ei^Kwed  to  n<Mcth 
winds,  and  when  I  put  my  i&nta  in,  the  wind  cut  them  at 
the  bank  if  I  gave  air,  and  if  net  the  ateam  was  too  moeh 
ivr  theoi.  I  found  I  had  not  anfficiept  heat  for  that  eai^y 
Beaiod  of  the  seaaon»  so  I  pot  linings  all  round,  sunk  2  feet 
beneath  the  sorfaoe.  I  thvs  •obtained  more  heat  and  alao 
more  ateam,  and  n^y  j^ants  looked  worse  and  wone.  The 
thought  struck  me  one  daef,  I  will  knock  oat  half  a  biidc  just 
bdow  the  boanda.  aboat  the  oentre  of  the  front  wall.  I  did 
.so^  and  the  steam  oame  peiinng  ont  like  smoke  from  a 
«himaey«  and  in  a  lew  days  my  sioUy  yallow  phuHfcs  bi^^aa 
to  grow  frseely,  asaoming  a  daik  green  eolear.  I  have 
poraned  the  same  course  ever  ainoeand  never  found  it  £uL 

A  faoner  near  here  who  has  jb  twoJight  frame  haa  tzisd 
the  following  pkn  for  six  years  andheisalwiyrssuooeaafiil: — 
fie  takea  ax  or  eight  ^^Tfir^Af,  of  freak  dang  from  tdote  stable, 
|daoes  itiindsr  a  south  wail  just  oataide^he  garden,  boilds 
it  square  to  the  haght  of  aboat  3^  feet,  beats  the  tap  level, 
then  takes  two  boards  aboat  10  inches  wide  and  an  inch  or 
two  longer  than  his  frames  and  plaaes  one  abont  the  oentre 
ef  his  bed«  which  is  from  1  foot  9  inohea  to  2  feet  wider  all 
round  than  the  frame.  On  each  aide  of  his  oentre  beard  he 
nIaoeB  stBms  of  old  board,  old  atakee,  bean  rods,  old  gate 
bars,  or  palingB,  leaving  intervale  of  an  inch  or  two  for  the 
steam  to  rise  through,  theae  atrips  only  eatendii^  an  in*?^ 
or  two  wider  than  the  frame  aU  sound.  Tlds  done,  he  nest 
|»ts  on  his  cross-ban  wMeh  are  aboat  the  thickness  of  a 
abrcng  hedge  stake,  and  their  ends  being  cut  flat  these  rest 
^m  each  aids  of  the  centre  board  lor  abent  2  inohea.  He 
ihen  pats  on  his  other  centre  booed  so  as  to  cover  the  ends 
of  the  OBOss-barB,  and  thus  there  is  an  interval  bebveen 
the  two  boards  which  aetn  as  a  fine  frsr  theeacape  of  rank 
4Eiteam.  He  -then  reotaKm  each  side  of  his  top  board  another 
lot  of  atoms  like  thoseat  the  bottom,  aowL  tf  a  Httle  oloser 
together  aU  the  better.  If  short  of  strjps  he  pats  en  a  &w 
Baspberry  outtings  or  stoat  straw.  This  stage  is  aboat  8  or 
9  inches  above  the  level. 

Having  made  this  framework  he  packs  a  lot  of  short -dn^g 
all  round  it,  and  puts  on  2  or  3  inches  of  sotten  dung  or  clay, 
treading  and  beating  it  down  ao  as  to  present  the  sank 
ateam  from  going  through.  He  pats  on  his  frame  and 
{daces  2  or  3  inches  of  dnng  or  soil  up  the  sides,  so  when  the 
ateam  zises  it  works  along  the  crose-bars  and  escapes  by 
the  steam  flue  along  the  centre.  He  next  puta  <m  about 
9  inches  thick  of  soil  aU  over  and  treads  it  down.     Sods 

2  inches  in  thickneaa  chopped  np,  some  rotten  leaves  and 
j?otten  dung  nuxed  together,  &rm  the  beat  oomQpost^  a  little 
sandy  soil  being  placed  at  the  top. 

After  raalring the  sides  of  the  bed  even hednves in  ten 
or  a  doaen  thatch  pegs  round  the  edge^  leaving  the  tops 
about  4  snches  above  the  sarlaoe,  pats  long  stops  of  seood 
jast  inside  the  pegs,  ondflUs  in  wit^  soilat  the  two  aides  and 
frxmt  of  his  frame.  On  the  beds  thns  f  omed  he  sows  Kadishsfl 
and  a  little  Dsamhead  liettooe  mixed.    The  Badishes  soon 


come  im,  and  when  theae  are  drawn  the  Letfaaces  ^pear,  and 
if  too  thiokly  they  can  be  traoapLanted  into  the  garden.  Be 
then  drives  in  six  or  eight  thatch  pegs  round  the  hole  at  the 
back  and  pnlaaeme  straw  round  the  peg^*  for  this  hole  must 
be  kept  qmte  dear,     flte  JMxt  builos  some  manure  about 

1  foot  or  15  inches  up  to  the  wood  at  the  back  of  his  firame, 
and  in  a  day  er  two  the  steam  will  be  up;  he  obtains  some 
Cucumber  plants  from  a  neighbouzmg  garden,  plants  them 
in  the  frame,  and  ivith  proper  attention  he  can  have  Cucum- 
bers ready  for  catting  in  about  three  weeks.  Last  year  he 
had  a  good  supply  frrom  May  to  the  middle  of  Octobc^. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are,  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  over-watering ;  that  the  plants  are  generally  covered  witii 
dew  as  in  the  open  groand,  at  least  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves;  that  when  the  Badishes  and  Lettuces  are  off 
the  roots  of  the  Cucumbers  strike  into  the  soil  on  the  out- 
side, getting  the  benefit  of  every  shower  of  rain;  and, 
finally,  that  on  a  keen  windy  day  the  frame  can  be  kept 
cloae  without  the  plants  being  injunad  by  the  steam  of  the 
bed. 

If  Badiahea,  Ac,  are  net  wasted  the  mannze  can  be 
brought  up  to  the  sidea  <tf  the  frame,  when  a  bed  is  made 
vfi  mncAi  earlier.  Cottiags  of  all  kinds  do  weU.  I  generally 
cut  Cocumbem  in  the  last  week  in  Jiaroh.  One  seasozx  1 
cat  zipeHekoisan  the  27th  of  May.  iPotatosa  do  exceedi^^ 
weU.  In  working  brick  pits  I  never  like  to  raise  the  linii\gs 
higher  than  the  soil  inside,  aa  they  on^  require  bottom  heat 
to  cause  a  steam  in  hot  weather. 

I  have  generally  found  the  only  plan  to  keep  a  good  anc- 
csssioQ  of  Oncomban  in  pits  is  to  xaiae  young  plants  fr-om 
cuttings  ^"^  pull  op  old  ftihanstftd  flania,  toming  the  eaxfli 
as  well  aa  the  linings  befine  patting  new  plants  in.  I  have 
always  found  a  good  deptii  of  earth-Hiay  from  1  foot  to 

2  fiaet,  advantageooa  for  Cacumbem  and  Melons,  espedalfy 
in  a  veiy  hot  season*  as  the  roots  aae  not  ao  liable  to  he 
acoBched  by  the  son. 

I  have  ventured  to  aend  yeu  the  above  remadcs,  ae  I  thiiJk 
every  one  ahould  endeavoor  to  impart  to  othars  as  much  in- 
formation aa  he  can. — ^E.  MABanAUi. 

£We  are  very  suioh  jileased  with  your  idea  of  doing  all 
the  good  you  can,  and  imparting  all  the  information  you 
can,  even  in  a  homble  way.  Were  there  more  of  your  dis- 
position there  would  be  more  knowledge^  more  happiness, 
and  more  progress  in  this  world  in  which  we  live.  YfB 
honour  your  resolve  quite  aa  much  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  perceive  much  of  the  novel  or  progressive  in  what 
you  describe.  Keeping  ^e  bottom  of  such  beds  at  a  uni- 
form distance  from  the  glass  by  means  of  boards  has  been 
long  practised.  When  the  flooring  woamade  secure,  either 
by  priming  or  by  earth  firmly  placed  over  them,  dung 
leas  Bweetly  worked  oould  be  used  beneath  them.  In  other 
respects,  except  keeping  the  roots  out  of  the  manure  litfle 
advantage  was  gained  over  the  common  bed  and  frame, 
for  provided  the  right  distance  from  the  glass  is  secured, 
the  frame  will  sink  as  the  bed  sinks.  We  think  your  boards 
were  too  near  the  glaas ;  instead  of  20  inches,  36  inches 
would  have  been  better,  whidi  would  have  given  you 
20  inohes  for  soil  and  16  inches  for  foliage  and  air.  Ton 
mi^t  base  moderated  the  force  of  the  freah  air  by  ^ju^- 
ing  a  dose  net  over  the  opening,  and  if  only  a  little  tUtiai^ 
— aagr  half  sm  inch  or  less  were  given,  the  heated  air  aa  it 
passed  ont  would  have  heated  the  cold  air  going  in.  We 
have  aeen  men  planting  Cuoumbem  in  a  windy  day  in  March, 
with  as  littie  care  as  to  their  tenderness  as  if  they  had 
been  pl«>-«tfipg  an  Dak  on  the  open  common.  This  was  ndt 
the  way  I7  which  the  old  gardeners  performed  such  wonders 
with  their  dung-beds,  and  we  feel  persuaded  you  know  how 
to  admit  air  and  ke€^  oat  steam.  Tlie  sucoeas  attendii^ 
the  knocking-ou  t  of  a  brick  in  the  wall,  just  shows  that  yon 
had  too  much  noriens  ateam,  from  the  dang  not  being 
sweetened  enough,  and  the  boards  and  soil  too  open  to  ke€» 
it  «bwn,  and  sSao  that  most  likely  .there  was  too  masoL 
bottom  heat  to  suit  the  atmospheric  heat.  In  the  "-Gosaqp** 
you  refer  to,  fermenting  material  was  acarce,  and  the  most 
was  made  of  ii;  and  no  danger  at  all  was  experienced  trowx 
steam,  the  <]{>eration8  too  being  much  less  cumbrous  thavL 
those  to  irhidn  you  reter.  Upon  our  own  j)rinciple.of  follow- 
ing the  plan  that  answers  besi;  we  advise  jou  to  foDxnr 
jFoara»  and  would  aay  to  all  with  beds  in  brick  pits,  Adqpt 
the  same  plan  under  jDmilar  airoamatanoes.   J'ar  /omaelvM 
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we  rare^  Imow  taajiSiiaff  about  the  efll^ots  of  steam.  All  we 
want  is  the  heat,,  and  we  hare  no  ^ffiioull^,  in  zegolating 
it  when  obtained. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  plan  adoj^ted  by  your  neighbour^ 
the  farmer^  answen  well,  and  if  otheza  try  it  we  iSeH  cour 
fident  they  will  succeed  as  they  ought  to  do.  But  with 
those  six  or  eight  loads  of  chmg.  we  thmfc  we  could  grow  fine 
earfy  Badishes  without  any  trouble ;  and  when  they  were 
doosery  we  would  take  out  the  Boii*,  tiirB>  out  the-  dteng,  now 
preti^  wen  sweetened;  place  as  nntch  more  a  little  wrought 
at  Ifte  bottom,  and  the  materials  of  the  fbrst  bed  on  the  top 
of  it;  corer  aU  with  soil  weH  secured  at  ti[te<  sides,  and  as 
seen  as  that  became  warm  turn  out  the  Cltcumber  plants. 
Mind,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  plan,  but  that  it  seems  to 
require  a  great  deal  of  doing,  and  we  must  conli^ss  we  have 
little  ibith  in  such  a  steam  dmnney  in  a  house  as  a  sub- 
stitete  &JT  fresh  air.  But,  jyerhaps,  we  do  not  clearly  under- 
stand the  system.  We  see  tibrough  all  about  the  banldng- 
up  to  keep  any  bad'  steam  ftom  rising,,  but  we  do  not  see  so 
weH  the  efficacy  of  the  hollbw  chimney-mouth,  &c.  All 
danger  from  orer-heating  can  be  equally  weH  prevented  by 
ma£ng  the  bed  much  more  shallow  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  sides,  or  what  would  come  to  the  same  thing,  forming 
the'^bed  there  chiefly- of  fiiggots  and  pmnings,  or  having  a 
chamber  underneath  or  flue  to  be  heated  by  outside  linings. 
We  do  not  agree  with  you  aa  to  never  having  linings  higher 
than  the  soil  inside.  Provided  we  have  enough  bottom 
heat,  we  prefer  that  the  top  heat  should  come  chiefly  from 
heating  the  sides  of  the  pit  and  frame,  instead  of  much 
thsofu^  the  soil.  When  we  could  not  do  this,  we  have  run 
pipes  tibrou^h  the  bed  into  tiie  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
with  the  ends  open,  and  by  this  means  obtain  heat  without 
any  steam.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  system  answers 
adbnirably  with  you  when  you  obtain  such  results,  and  we 
and  others  feel  indebted  ftnr  your  giving  us  this  information 
rei^eeting  your  practice^  We  also  approve  of  the  greater 
de|rai  of  earth  fbr  Melons  than  is  generally  given ;  but  that 
wm'  not  do  without  sufllcitat  heat.  Of  course,  from  July  to 
Ootober,  in  a  warm  season.  Melons  require  little  more  heat 
than  what  the  sun  gives  them.  Cocud  we  make  sure  of 
sunny  days  we  might  pretty  well  dispense  with  dung  heat 
and  hot  water  too.  The  variabfo  character  of  tiie  mmate 
renders  either  desiraMe  wh&a  thoroughly  under  command. 
— B.  F.] 

A  GAJUDENSIEL'S  aBIS.YAJ!irCE. 

L  waam  yon.  will  give  me  aiwordi  of>  advise  aa-  to  what  X 
oudbH  tft  do  undes  the  fidlowiiig'  OBssonnitanoeB. 

£  was.  tilL  lately  gaadoner  to  Ihs'  ssatov  of  the  pasish  I 
residatia^  I  had  had  my  situation  for  more  than  two  y«n% 
and  had  no  particular  fiwilt  to  find  with  it,  except  that  my 
master  was  occasionidly  in  the  habit  of  using  language  to 
me  and  employing  epithets  which  were  most  painfm  to  my- 
self to  listen  to.  I  graab.  I  waa  ocnaaionally  careless,  but 
thafetraano  neaaoni.  ^^  he- should.  aaU  me,  aah^sometiBkes 
did^ **^ dotikey,"  or  a» he^ did  ml oaaa. oooaoiom  "a oaneaitad- 

BKt».aav  I  want  to  make  yoa  aflquaanted  witiL  tha  eiroai»- 
staaoes  under  whiah.  I  1^  m^  sttnation,  and  to  ask  jan. 
wlM^harXaBfrnotaveiyill-uaednuuLi  I  will  la^  the  entire 
caa»  he&re  you.  Mif:  late  raastei'a  garden*.  I  maati  prnmisei 
opens  into  a  field  in>  which  aoa  kept  three  oews».  and  I  was 
chaaged^  always  to  kee|^  the  gate,  which  stands  between,  the 
gammiand,  the  fields  eaiwAilljr  dosedi  I  was  geneEally  vei^ 
caseM  in  this  mattery  hut  on  one  oeQaeion«  ahont  three 
mantiia  ago,.  I  leA  it  open,  and  one  of  the  cows  ftra«d*Ker 
way  into  the  gaisden.  M^  master-  was  not  please^  aayim 
mair  suppoae;  but  aa  I  told  him.  I  waa  vei^  sox^  fUr  m^ 
OBiflleflsness  he  did  not.  aay  mueh;  but  he  neminded  me, 
as  I  thought  most  unneoessaxily,  that  I  had  onoe  before 
neglected  to  close  the  gate,  and  he  told  me,  as  he  had  a 
ri^t  to  do,  that  I  must  not  do  any  mudh  thing  again.  WqU^ 
si^  I  said  I  'd  be  oareful.  But,  unfortunately,  about  six 
weeks  ago  I  neglected  to  dose  the  gate  as  I  came  out  of  the 
fi^  the  last  tlung  at  night,  and  in  the  morning,  my  master 
saw  the  three  cows  feeding  on  the  lawn»  and  I  am  soonry  to 
say  that  they  had  trampled  down  the  flowers,  and  made 
sad  work.  1^  mastexrcabed  me  to  him,  and  showed  a  most 
onneoessary  degree  of  temper  in  the  matter,  and  spoke  in 


a  way  that  I  considered  ^te.  degrading  to  has  cbaractes  an 
a  clergryman.  He  blew  me  up  before  the  servant  maids> 
and  called  me  in  their- presence  "  disgracefilBy  careleaBr'' 
and  "  unfit  for  my  place ;"  and  when  I  asked  him  what  I 
was  to  do,  the  woi^  he  used  were,  "Why,  you  helpless  dog, 
go  and  turn  the  cows  into  the  field."  We  went  together  for 
this  purpose,  and  when  the  job  was  finished,  "  Sir,"  said  I, 
"it  was  hardly  fi^  four  yon  to  expose  me"  before  the  young 
ladies  in  the  kitchen."  "What  yotan^  ladies  do  you  mean. 
Jack  P"  he  said,  aa  I  ceuld  see>  very  orosaltr*  "  Sir/'  I  said 
most  respectfully,  "you  just  new  spoke  to- me  before  th0 
maidservants.;  aiidthoQgkXcan<beartobeiiehukedbgryQfn». 
sel£  sir,  when  no  one  is  presenlv  it  is  vei7  hnrtfol:  to  ni|F 
feelings  to  be  caUad  names  when  young  ladiesiane  standing 
by  and  liistening.  How^  dr,  can  I  keep  up  my  ohaocacter  in 
the  kitchen  i£  you.  are  the  one  to  let  it  down  ?"  Whereuponi 
my  master  laughed  at.  me,  and  said,  "  Qo  and  look  at  the 
garden,  Jack,  and  judge  whethw  I  said  a  wend  metre  tha» 
you  deserved"  "  I  shouldnf  t  have  mindeck"  X  &aid»  "  sir,  i£ 
it  hadn't  been  befiire  the  ladies." 

In  an  hoar  or  two's  time  he  waa  in  the  garden  with  h» 
wi&  and  two  dafug^iteES^  and,  sir,  tha  renaKks  I  heaad  them- 
make  about  me  were  more  than  human  nature  oould  weHi 
endure.  Aa  ill-lnck  would  have  it,  in  my'  oonfiision  I  had 
neglected  a^ain  to  dose  the  gate,  and  ^Nueoitheoowa  waa  jus^ 
coming  into  the  garden,  and  my  mastss  aallad  oat  in>  a  loud' 
voice  and  said»  "Look  there,  Jaek ;."  and  when  £  had  closed 
the  eate,  he  saidin  a  sneeiing.  sort  of  way,. "  I  snppoae,  Jacifc^ 
I  had  better  say  nothing  to  you.  betoe*  tiie  la«heel<"  Ajuft 
then  the  ladies  laughed  at  something^.  I  could  not  make  out 
what.    I  could  not  speak,  but  I  felt  most  indigzumt*. 

Well,  sir,  after  I  had  tidied  up  the  place,,  my  fraend,  tha^ 
under  gardener  at  the  haU,  came  on.  an  errand  from  tbet 
Squire,  and  before  he  left  I  saw  him,  and  a^dhis  advioe*. 
I  told  him  that  my  master  had  let  me  down  befon9  the  maid- 
servants, and  that  he  sometimes  applied  unseemly  epithets* 
to  me ;  and  he  fully  ooincided  with  my  remarks^  and  aaad^ 
he  did  not  wonder  I  felt  hurt;  and.  when. I  went  on  to  aaQr< 
I  contemplated  giving  up  my  situation,  he  aaid  that  thoud^ 
he  did  not  like  men.  to  gure  up  places  when  they  wece  in  tltt. 
main  well  off;  yet  that  sometimes  it  couldn't  ba  avoided^ 
but  he  advised  me  to  think  well  of  it.  However,  on.  con*, 
sidexation,  I  determined  to  give  my  master  a  month's  wanv^ 
ing.  When  I  had  so  done  my  master  said  to  me  (and  mad^ 
air,  how,  even  when  in  a.  good  temper,  ha  would  not  forbasB 
calling  names),  "  Tou  are  a  silljr  fellow,.  Jack,,  and  I  hopet^ 
as  yoa  grow  older  you'll  grow  wiser.  Buii  gp  to.  bed  aiidi 
sleep  over  it,  and  if  you.  are  tixed  of  the  place  give  ma  notiea) 
again  to-moirow  morning.  If,  however,  you  sagr  nothing,, 
I  'U  say  nothing,  if  you  ace  intending  to  be  more  careM  for 
the  future ;"  and  then  he  said  some  more  things,  and  I  can- 
not say  but  that  he  spoke  very  kindly.  "Sxmjergws,  on.  ther 
following  moxnihg  I  repeated  my  notice,  and  myr  maaten 
said,  "  very  well,  the  greater  doxUcey  you.;  but  mind^  whMk 
you  repent  it,  that  it  is  joxu  own  doing,,  and  not  mine»" 
When  I  told  my  firiend^  the  under  gardener  at  the  haU^  ha 
said  it  was  not  pleasant  to  be  callM.  a  donkeiyy  and  that. a. 
clergyman  should  know  better,  in  a  few  dagw'  time,,  skt,  I 
heard,  to  my  intense  disgust,  that  this  under  gardener  had 
applied  for  mjj^  aituation>.and  waa  eomis^  inimy  place ! 

Now,  sir,  was  not  thia  most  unhandsome,  and  a  violatieaai 
of  all  professional  etiquette  P  And,  sir,  my  maatw  told  a 
gentleman  who  wrote  for  my  character  that  i  waa  a  ^ood 
servant ;  but.  he  spoiled  ih  by  saying  that  I  was  sometunaa 
careless ;  and,  eir,  I  am  not  yet  engaged  Bat,  sir,  my  oamr- 
science  assures  me  that  t  have  acted  right,  and  I  hopa  that 
you  will'  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  if  masters  wouUk 
keep  their  servants  they  should  forbear  from  ail  anch  sa^ 
marks  as  are  calculated  to  wound  their  feelings,  espeoia^p 
before  female  servants,  who  am  commox^y  sufficiently  impeis 
tinent  without  the  oppoxtunitiy  being,  given  thenii  of  heaxiag! 
one  blown  up  for  any  trifling  act  of  negligence  which  ang^ 
one  is  liable  to.  Nor  was  thia  the  first  time  of  my  mastec'a 
having  done  so;  he  did  it  last  Jannaiy,  when  the  fire  was. 
out  one  morning  in  the  gp»enhouse,  and  he^  said  soma* 
plants  were  killed  by  frost.  Bbwevei;,  I  was  'vsery  aonry, 
and  said  nothing;,  but  one  eannot  beas  tobe  put  aponitoo- 
often. 

I  hope»  sir,  you  wiS  pardon  my  intrusion,  bob  I  am  sag^ 
that  as  your  publication  is  "for  gardeners,"  you  will  not 
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reftue  to  me  me  jova  opinion  and  advioe  as  to  the  oircum- 
staaoes  I  have  laid  before  yon.— J.  M. 

[Yon  seem  to  have  acted  very  stnpidly  by  so  rei>eatedly 
leaving  the  gate  open,  and  very  foolishly  in  leaving  a  very 
kind  and  indulgent  master.] 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHIN  OA.SDSM. 

Attbmd  to  seedling  and  newly.planted  crops  with  water, 
and  look  over  onr  former  directions  as  to  brmging  np  any 
arrears  which,  more  or  less,  generally  occur  at  this  season. 
Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  larvae  or  grabs  of  a  species  of 
cockchafer,  which  at  thii  season  do  considerable  injury  to 
newly-planted  crops  by  eating  off  their  roots.  Carrots  and 
slices  of  Mangolds  may  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  when  the 
insects  will  attack  them  and  may  be  destroyed.  Cabbages, 
no  further  delay  should  be  allowed  in  sowing  for  a  main 
crop.  CeUry,  attend  to  the  earthing,  and  when  the  attacks 
of  slugs  are  apprehended,  dust  in  lime  about  the  plants 
before  closiog  the  earth  around  them.  HerU,  collect  them 
for  drjring,  and  on  no  account  allow  vegetable  seeds  to  re- 
main exposed  after  maturity  on  the  parent  plant.  Lettuce, 
Brown  Cos  and  hardy  Cabbage  shomd  be  sown  for  spring 
use ;  prepare  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
and  plant  out  that  sown  last  month.  Oniont,  lay  the  tops ; 
in  cases  where  the  crop  is  affected  with  mQdew,  ripen  the 
bulbs  as  soon  as  possible,  and  select  the  worst  for  early  i 
Spinach,  sow  for  late  winter  use. 


'  early  use. 


FBUrr   OABDIN. 

Crevices  formed  between  the  soil  and  walls  are  the 
&vourite  lodgments  of  numerous  insects ;  therefore,  at  this 
season  the  soil  ac(joining  walls  should  be  freauently  dis- 
turbed. A  shallow  trench  may  be  taken  out  all  along,  and 
as  this  is  being  proceeded  with,  the  soil  adhering  to  the 
bricks  should  be  removed  with  a  hard  broom.  The  portion 
of  the  wall  thus  exposed  should  be  sprii^led  with  lime  water, 
to  be  used  the  instant  it  is  made.  Bemove  all  superfluous 
shoots  from  wall  trees,  and  expose  the  fruit  of  Peaches  and 
If ectarines ;  but  this  must  not  be  done  by  cutting  off  the 
foliage.  If  the  foliage  in  any  case  is  overcrowded  the  remedy 
must  consist  in  the  proper  regulation  of  tiie  shoots.  Place 
dry  bean  stalks,  cut  in  lengths  of  about  6  inches,  among  the 
branches,  and  by  that  means  most  of  the  earwig?  may  be 
caught  before  the  fruit  becomes  ripe.  Spread  short  grass 
or  other  soft  litter  beneath  Peach  and  Pear  trees  to  receive 
chance-falliDg  fruit.  Cut  out  the  old  wood  from  Baspberry 
plants,  leaving  only  about  six  of  the  strongest  shoots  of  this 
year's  growth. 

FLOWXB  OASDIK. 

Look  over  rock  plants,  pruning  back  any  that  are  over- 
growing choice  kinds,  in  order  to  give  them  sufficient  time 
to  breiSc  before  winter.  Cuttings  of  choice  plants,  such  as 
Saponaria  ocymoidee,  Onosma  taurica,  Linaria  alpina.  Phlox 
setaoea,  &c,  should  now  be  put  in  for  planting  out  in  spring. 
Keep  such  plants  cut  back  as  have  a  tendency  to  overgrow 
Box  or  other  edgings.  Peg  down  a  few  shoots  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  layering  in  small  pots.  Petunias  and  other  bed- 
ding plants  of  gross  habit  should  have  pruning  betimes  to 
keep  them  within  bounds.  Boot  a  good  stock  of  Maurandyas, 
Lophospermums,  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  and  other  climbco^ 
that  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden.  There 
is  no  grower  who  is  in  the  least  degree  conversant  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  Bose  but  knows  that  an  abundant  supply 
of  stimulating  materials  should  be  applied  to  t&e  autumnal- 
flowering  varieties  to  have  these  in  perfection  during  the 
next  two  months.  Without  applying  manure  water  inlarge 
quantities  there  will  be  nothing  but  disappointment  this 
season.  We  would,  therefore,  urge  the  necessity  of  stirring 
the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  Noisette,  China»  Tea-scented 
China,  Bourbon,  and  Perpetual  varieties,  and  when  this 
operation  is  finished  give  the  trees  a  good  soaking  with 
water  strongly  impregnated  with  night  soil,  or  with  drain- 
ings  from  the  dunghill ;  an  abundant,  strong,  and  healthy 
bloom  win  be  the  reward,  and  the  plants  themselves  will  con- 
tiaue  for  a  greater  number  of  years  to  throw  up  continually 
an  abundant  s  upply  of  blooms.  Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Mechi 
tor  proving  on  a  large  scale  the  advantages  which  vegetables 
denve  from  the    application  of  manure  in  a  liquid  form. 


From  a  long  experience  on  a  small  scale,  but  with  the  ad- 
vantaffe  of  a  much  wider  range  of  subjects,  we  can  con- 
fldently  affirm  that  he  is  right.  When  once  the  sewaffe 
water  of  towns  can  be  brought  economically  to  the  surrouiMi- 
ing  lands  and  market  gsrdens,  a  great  improvement  both  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  vegetables  will  be  insured. 

OBSBNHOUSn  AJn>  CONSXBVATO&T. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  plants  intended  to  afford 
a  floral  display  under  glass  during  autumn  and  winter  must 
have  attention.  Let  Begonias  have  another  shift,  if  not  already 
in  pots  sufficiently  large.  Keep  the  plants  thin  that  their 
foliage  may  be  preserved  from  ii\jury.  Crowea  saligna  and 
Plumbago  capensis  are  both  valuable  autumn-blooming 
plants,  and  the  latter  frimishes  larse  supplies  of  cut  flowers. 
Attend  to  Chrysanthemums,  water  freely  with  liquid  manure. 
The  earliest  winter-flowering  Heaths  and  Epacrises  must 
soon  be  placed  under  ^lass,  as  it  will  forward  their  blooming. 
Where  Camellias,  Chinese  Azaleas  and  the  hybrid  Indian 
Bhododendrons  were  not  potted  in  the  spring,  and  require 
shifting,  the  present  will  be  the  most  favouraUe  time,  as  the 
young  wood  is  now  becoming  somewhat  flrm,  and  the  flower- 
buds  sre  peroentible.  As  this  class  of  plants  re<}uire  water 
very  liberally  during  their  period  of  growth,  drain  the  pots 
well,  and  use  very  turfy  peat  and  sand,  adding  an  equal 
portion  of  fibrous  loam  for  the  Camellias.  Plants  of  Brug- 
mansia,  whose  period  of  blossoming  has  passed,  may  be 
closely  pruned.  If  drenching  rains  occur,  any  tender  plants 
which  are  likely  to  suffer  dunage  should  be  taken  in-doors 
again ;  t<here  ia  no  occasion  to  house  the  whole  stock  at  once. 
Plants  impatient  of  moisture  should  not  be  kept  out  too  long, 
the  solar  heat  will  soon  become  much  diminished  and  the 
nights  are  lengthening,  and,  of  course,  evaporation  will  pro- 
ceed at  a  slower  pace. 

STOVX. 

Plenty  of  moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  air 
are  still  the  essentials,  increasing  the  ventilation  progres- 
sively as  the  plants  approach  towards  the  next  period,  and 
inuring  them  to  much  more  sunlight  in  a  similar  ratio,  at 
least  tiiose  which  have  made  a  strong  and  early  growth ; 
shading  will,  of  course,  be  dispensed  with,  except  in  case  of 
bright  sunshine  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Pay  every 
attention  to  such  superior  stove  plants  as  Allamandas,  Dipli^ 
denias,  Stephanotis,  Echites,  Euphorbias,  Luculia^  Ac. 

PITS  AND  FBAKSS. 

Some  of  the  first-struck  cutting^  will  now  be  fit  for  pot- 
ting-off;  place  them  in  a  pit  or  frame,  shade  and  keep  them 
close  until  they  are  well  rooted,  when  they  should  be  set  out 
to  harden  previous  to  being  stored  for  the  winter.  Continue 
to  put  in  cuttings,  more  putioulariy  the  best  kinds  of  bed- 
ding Pelargoniums,  which  ought  to  be  struck  as  soon  as 
possible.  W.  Examx. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHXN  OABDBN. 

Still  a  burning  sun  and  no  water ;  and  we  have,  therefore, 
been  obliged  to  suspend  all  planting  operations.  Left  yellow- 
haulmed  Feas  full  of  produce,  that  they  might  shade  Cauli- 
flowers and  other  crops.  Shaded  slightly  what  little  we 
attempted  to  plant  or  sow,  and  worked  a  Dutch  hoe  over 
the  whole  surmce  of  the  eround,  aUke  to  cut  up  incinient 
weeds  and  keep  moisture  from  evaporating.  Gave  a  little 
water,  and  only  a  little,  to  beds  of  JBndive,  Lettuces,  Cab- 
bages, Chicory,  &c.  If  this  weather  continue  we  expect  we 
must  fall  back  on  Chicory  and  Dandelions  for  winter  salad. 
We  have  put  down  in  our  memory  some  outlying  comers  by 
the  sides  of  roads  where  the  Dandelion  is  plentiful,  in  case 
it  might  be  needed.  With  earth  like  kiln-dried  dust,  and 
water  driven  a  long  distance  for  the  supply  of  cattle,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  any  for  the  kitchen  garden.  We  fear  that  pot 
plants  will  also  have  to  go  to  the  walL 

FBT7IT  GABDBN. 

General  operations  much  the  same  as  the  last.  Wasps  are 
now  exceedingly  troublesome,  clearing  off  netted  pieces  of 
Gooseberries,  and  attacking  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
&c.,  in  the  orchard-house.  They  have  come  in  on  us  sud- 
denly like  a  flood,  and  are  much  smaller  in  size  than  we  ever 
recollect  seeing  tiiem  before.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  we 
never  saw  so  many,  so  strong,  and  so  wild,  the  wildnees  pre- 
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Tenting  bo  many  of  them  being  oaagM  as  would  otherwiae 
have  Men  the  case.  For  about  ten  weeks  not  a  wasp  was 
to  be  seen,  and  now  we  have  them  in  shoals.  We  have 
taken  mnltitudes  of  nests,  and  mostly  at  a  good  distance 
from  ns,  and  many  by  the  sides  of  highways.  In  some  oases 
tiie  wasps  were  stapified  with  powder  and  snlphor  before 
being  dug  oat.  In  most  cases  tar  was  ^nred  into  the  holes, 
a  little  m  which  stapified  them,  and,  in  many  cases,  killed 
all  that  were  in  the  combs  at  the  time.  We  have  gone  to 
these  tarred  places,  and  neyer  found  a  wasp  returning  to 
seek  the  old  nest.  When  taken  in  the  old  way,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  sink  in  the  ground  a  bottle  of  water,  or  sour  beer, 
leaving  only  the  hole  at  the  mouth  open  and  level  with  the 
ground  sumce.  We  have  taken  bottles  half  ftiU  of  wasps 
by  this  process.  Old  wide-mouthed  bottles,  half  filled  with 
enticing  liquor,  are  also  good  traps,  and  so  is  the  double 
hand-light.  A  common  hand-light  is  set  on  bricks,  with  a 
basin  of  beer  and  decayed  fruit  underneath  it.  A  hole  is 
left  in  the  top  of  the  glass,  another  hand-light  without  any 
holes  in  it  is  placed  over  the  first,  and  the  part  where  they 
join  stufiiad  with  moss,  day,  Ao.  The  wasp,  after  feeding, 
flies  upwards,  and  roams  about  until  it  finds  the  hole  in  the 
lower  glass,  through  which  it  passes,  but  never  returns  again. 
Some  upper  slasses  already  contain  many  hundreds  if  not 
thousands.  We  have  tried  poimniing  them,  but  with  no 
great  success. 

Antt,  also,  have  become  annoying  on  Apricots,  &c.,  out  of 
doors  since  the  dry  weather.  We  cannot  settle  them  as  we 
used  to  do  for  want  of  water  to  syringe  or  engine  with.  A 
repeated  hard  engining  of  an  evening  with  clear  lime  water 
would  bring  almost  tiie  whole  of  them  for  shelter  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wall,  and  then  we  used  to  prevent  their  re- 
ascendine  by  running  a  band,  2  or  3  inches  wide,  of  tar  and  oil 
near  the  bottom  of  iSie  walL  The  oil  prevented  the  tar  from 
drying.  The  orchard-houses  were  almost  entirely  cleared  of 
ants  before  the  fruit  ripened,  by  strewinff  some  guano  on 
the  floor,  and  chiefly  by  the  side  of  the  waU,  and  then  water- 
ing all  over  with  sewage  water.  The  ant  hates  anything 
containing  ammonia.  Clear  lime  water  will  often  cause 
them  all  to  sheer  off,  especially  if  there  is  much  organic 
matter  in  the  soiL  Though  small,  they  are  very  destructive 
in  numbers,  and  should  be  kept  down.  They  wiQ  eat  sugar 
and  water  with  arsenic  in  it  greedily,  and  soon  their  ex- 
istence is  settled.  We  used  to  place  it  in  little  saucers 
with  a  bit  of  wood  across,  leaving  room  enough  for  the  ants 
to  enter,  then  placed  another  saucer  above,  and  a  stone  on 
the  top  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  When  exposed,  cats  and 
dogs  will  be  enticed  to  the  mixture.  All  such  poisonous 
matter  should  be  used  with  great  care.  Let  us  advise  all 
frxdt-eaters  to  beware  of  what  may  be  in  the  smallest  hole. 
Unfortunately  lives  have  been  lost  by  swallowing  a  wasp, 
and  we  have  known  cases  where  the  throat  has  been  much 
swelled  by  inadvertently  swallowing  an  ant. 

Hexagon  netting,  and  coatings  of  wool,  or  cotton  wadding 
will  keep  out  wasps  from  fruit ;  but  unfortunately  all  such 
remedies,  by  ii^ormg  flavour,  are  deprived  of  part  of  their 
value.  For  regular  houses  the  best  plan  is  to  put  gauze 
over  all  the  ventilators,  and  then  they  cannot  get  in. 

For  all  matters  relating  to  fruit  we  must  refer  to  previous 
i^eeks.  We  have  trouble  enough  to  obtain  water  to  keep 
Strawberries  in  pots  going  on,  and  for  fruit  in  houses  we 
are  obliged  to  shade  more  than  we  like,  to  lessen  evapo- 
ration. 

We  have  delayed  cleaning  the  Strawbernr  rows  and  quar- 
ters, as  the  runners  and  old  leaves  help  to  shade  the  ground, 
and  we  found  the  part  which  we  had  cleaned  and  exposed 
suffered  the  most  from  the  drought.  Apples,  though  a  heavy 
crop,  will,  we  think,  be  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
drought.  Morello  Cherries  on  north  walls,  owing  to  receiv- 
ing little  sun,  have  becoi  very  flne,  and  the  most  forward  and 
blackest  have  been  gathered  for  brandy  and  bottling,  to 
keep  them  from  the  wasps  that  had  begun  on  them.  Melons 
and  Cucumbers  we  have  been  obliged  to  shade  more  than 
we  like ;  and  pots  in  the  orchard-house,  in  addition  to  mulch- 
ing, we  have  strewn  over  with  hay  and  litter,  to  lessen 
evaporation. 

OBNAUIITAL  DnPABTlCBNT. 

Gave  a  little  more  air  to  the  small  stove,  as  the  moist  floor 
was  causing  a  few  of  the  plants  to  damp,  but  we  wanted  to 
save  watering  the  individual  pots  as  much  as  we  could,  by 


giving  them  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  forced  to 
absorb  pretty  well  as  much  as  they  perspirod.  Shaded  con- 
servatory with  whitening,  and  kept  the  floor  and  stages  moist 
for  a  sixnilar  purpose  as  in  stove,  having  preyed  that  by  such 
means  much  less  water  would  be  necessary  than  by  giving 
more  air  and  light  and  watering  each  plant  as  it  requured  it. 
Shaded  all  freshly  potted  plants,  as  Cinerarias,  Frimulae, 
and  Geraniums  for  a  similar  purpose ;  and  even  with  plung- 
ing will  have  diMoulty  in  keeping  Chrysanthemums  growing 
on  healthily.  Out  of  doors  it  is  amazing  how  well  many  of 
the  flower-beds  look.  Calceolarias  are  yet  pretty  fiur,  and 
Geraniums  would  be  magnificent  but  for  the  brown  lawn  by 
which  they  ore  surrounded.  The  ground  being  so  dry  we 
fear  that  a  thunderstorm  wiU  pretty  well  dash  off  the  cu?^ 
of  bloom ;  but  if  it  does  so  it  will  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
our  kitchen  cropping.  What  have  suffered  chie^  are  Salvias 
and  Dahlias,  both  of  which  we  have  been  compcdled  to  leave 
to  their  fkfce,  as  not  a  drop  of  water  could  be  given  them. 
It  may  be  trying  enough  to  have  a  constant  dripping  atmo- 
sphere; but  it  cannot  be  so  worrying  as  seeing  things  dying 
for  drought  and  no  means  of  aveorting  the  ruin. 

Our  work  has  chiefiy  been  threefold.  First,  switching 
over  the  lawn  with  the  daisy-knife  to  cut  down  any  bits  at 
Lotus,  Bent,  or  Plantain,  that  in  various  colours  raised  their 
heads  above  the  level  of  the  rusty-brown  lawn ;  and,  secondly, 
picking  off  lots  of  the  exhausted  fiowers,  and  moving  with  a 
small  Dutch  hoe  every  bit  of  space  round  the  beds,  or  any 
little  spot  among  the  plants  where  the  hoe  could  have  access, 
and  except  at  the  verge  there  are  but  few  places  where  a  three- 
inch  hoe  could  get  in.  Wherever  the  surfisuie  can  be  moved 
it  so  fiur  acts  as  a  cooling  to  the  plants,  and  if  a  shower 
should  come  it  will  go  in  instead  of  run  away  over  a  hard 
surface.  These  little  hoes  act  as  hoe  and  rake ;  the  forward 
move  loosens  the  surface,  or  just  moves  it  when  loose,  and 
the  back  stroke  makes  it  as  level  as  any  rake  would  do. 
For  all  general  purposes  in  a  fiower  garden  as  respects  the 
beds,  we  never  fdlow  a  rake  with  its  horrid  teeth  to  be  used. 
In  all  picking,  hoeing,  &c.,  we  clean  as  we  go,  allow  no 
heaps  to  be  formed,  to  have  the  pleasui^  of  going  after- 
wai^  and  taking  them  up,  and  sweeping  and  leaning 
the  bottom  of  each  heap.  We  recollect  in  our  young  days 
trying  how  smoothly  we  could  rake  a  fiower-bed,  and  caUing 
it  "  dressing  "  and  "  high  keeping."  If  the  work  is  taken  in 
time  and  there  is  not  much  to  remove,  the  hoe  will  leave  all 
in  better  order  as  respects  encouragement  to  growth  in  a 
fifth  part  of  the  time.  Then  what  lots  of  plants  are  isjured 
and  torn  up  by  the  teeth  of  even  a  small  iron  rake !  The 
best  plan  is  to  lock  rakes  up  and  keep  them  for  some  very 
particular  purpose  indeed. 

The  third  sort  of  work  has  been  putting  in  lots  of  cuttings 
after  the  Verbenas,  following  with  Scarlet  Geraniums,  ftc. 
These  are  mostly  placed  in  moveable  wooden  boxes,  at 
perhaps  a  trifie  more  than  an  inch  apart;  and  though 
they  would  do  well  enough  in  the  open  air  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, yet  as  we  wish  to  keep  up  the  regular  outline 
of  our  beds,  and  therefore  select  very  small  bits  for  cuttings, 
and  besides  have  little  or  no  water  to  give  them,  we  place 
the  boxes  under  shelter  of  some  kind,  such  as  old  sashes, 
tiffany,  calico,  &c.  Thus  it  is  well  to  suit  our  operations  to 
our  circumstances.  The  principle  of  adaptation  cannot  be 
too  much  studied  or  acted  upon.^B.  F. 


OOVENT  GAItDEN  MAEKET.— Aitgtjbt  20. 

The  market  oontinuei  to  bo  abmndantly  supplied,  both  with  home*irroinL 
and  foreign  fruit ;  and  TegeUbles  are  sufiieieatly  plentiful  notwithstanding 
the  drought.  Lemons,  being  scarce,  haye  again  advaneed  in  price. 
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Apples. .«...  iileTe 
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Cherries lb.  0    6  1 

Ourranta,  aed...^  liere  8    0  5 
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Plga doz.  2    0  8 

nlWta  *  Nuts  per  lb.  0    9  0 
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Lemona 100  13    0  SO 
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...dos.    4 
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d.     a. 
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Plums isiere 

Quinces do. 

Rupberries lb. 

Strawberries  ...punnet 
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pibkllttf qoart 
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B«niiip« dw. 

PMa.M M qpart 

»t    •••••^ boatiel 

PbMlaw   ....^..ImAtl 

RaiWtht  dos.bonehM. 

Rhobarb   handle 

Sftft)^ M....d<M. 

BbftJcala  ........  buMse 

igpioAttli M*. fieva 

TonuttoM^  ....„ dos. 

Tamip* baneh 
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TRAOXB  CATALOGUE  BEGEIVED. 
William  Paul.  V^xxYb  Nurgeries,  Waltham  Cross.— 5el^ 
IMt  of  Hifaemlh8,.Early  TuUps,  GladwU,  ^c, 
Catbush  &  Son,  Bighga,te.-~BiMCiaMoguef&r  1864. 


TO    CORAfiSPONeUiTS. 

%*^  W)b  veqtiest  tftat  no  one  win  write  primte^  bo  th^  cfo'^ 
partenental  writers  of  the  "  J^oomal  of  HOTtiQullMiMv 
CobUge  Gardener,  and  Cooatrj  Ge/aihrntai,"  By  so 
doi^  the  J  are  snl^jected  to  migfuitifiable  tronble  and 
expenae.  AH'  commimioationB  should  therefbra  be  ad- 
dlreesed  foMy  to  The  BdUort  of&M  J&umal  <rf  HotUfml- 
fwre,  ^e.,  1^,  FUet'Stnet,  Landm.  B:C. 

TV^afco  request  that  corre^yondents  will  not  mix  np  on  the 
same  i&eeb  questions  relkting^  to  ^kyrdening^  and  those 
on  Pbultiy  and  Bee  snbjeets^  if  they  eiq>eetto  set  tbam- 
answered  promptlj  and  oonyenienti^,  but  wnbe  them 
on  sepanMte  oommunieations.  Also  nevmbo  send'  uMore- 
tixan  two  or  tiiree  qnestions  at  onee« 

NTBt — Wkdj  qneations  must  remain  uDan0weved<  mitil  nesb 
week: 

QkXAimnu  [Jt  aitk»onUr).-FTmn  tin  iUto>1ii  wMdi  tberp«tel«  w«re 
wHm  tiM  Uaoowftrrivtd  tlM  dMemlastioa  oT  tli*nMM»WM«in|KMittle< 

Mrmm  DMnatxim  (JK  J%  JR).-^TlMleami  •rain<Mted>withakteA  of 
splli^  wfafck  !•  vwj  nrolli  o,  wd  atwOlx  dlflcalk  to  d«ta»K  «ad.  whMi 
dosiivost  ioiwrj  oa  the  nadtr  side  of  the  leaL  amohing  the  hooie  with 
tobseeo  ia  of  little  w^  nnlaea  the  honae  be  filled' with  amolM  to  the  floor,  far 
fanonAately  the  laaat  amohei^Mt  tbef  drop  oo  the  flbor  Md  are  ttm  <mtt 
•f  harm'a  way.  Tobacco  aoaoke  will  oertoioif  klU  all  it  tovehea^  Imt  thai 
BMit  aftataal  lemady  ia  to  ajriof  a  the  plinu  withqnaaaia  water  made  by 
boOlag  4  on.  of  quaaaia  chipa  in  a  gallon  of  water  fttr  ten  miantaa,  and  while 
cooUig  diaaolv*  in  it  4  oaa.  of  aoap.  The  planta  ayriMted- with  tbia^  or  the 
Vahooto-dlppaAtoit^wUlaoan  baelMmdVihaipaat.  iLmayba 
„  to  repeat  tha  operaiioK  Probably  the  roots  are  in  too  rich  aoU 
and'too  deep,  and  thia  wonid  oanae  an  inperfbet  ripening  of  tlie  wood.  We 
do  not  Ibel  in  a  poattion  to  expreaa  an  opoiion-  on  the  border  nnlaaa  w  had 
dflMla  aa-to  ita  d«^  and  widtb,  aadthaaltaatton  of  the  roata  in.it,.  with  the. 
aff|i4if .  tha  treaa.  If  tha  traaa  are  yonng  and  the  border  not  deeper  than 
2 liat,  we  ^onld  wait  another  year  and  tee  what  eflhot.a  aeaaon  like  thia  will 
havwoB  matnring  the  wood; 

CborarooT  EiumcaTnrs  {I^mcrammh—lt  yen  paralatto  digging  np  tha 
rooli  of  avarr  plant  aa  it  appears  aadnarer  allaw  a  laaf  tot  remain  a 
dayf  withoot  the  roobbeloagiog  to  it  being  dog.  qr*  you  will  find  your  pat- 
aoTeranoa  will  enable  yon  to  oompletely  urereome  thia  weed,  and  a 
thoroQ^h  drainage  of  the  land  will  alio  aaaiat  to  dvfaig  Ba«  Tbo  will  And 
direotiona  for  keeping  Geraclama,  Verbenafe,  and  Caleeolariaa  withoat  heat 
in  Vol.  VI.,  page  447. 

Winn  PuiHT-aTAVD  roa  Window  {.E  D.).— We  fear  yon  hare  again 
allowed. another  eirot  to  creep  in.  shoald  it  not  be  S  feet  U  laohaa  long, 
1  foot  deep,  by  1  foot  wldb  i  If  ao,  yon  will  hare  room  for  twa  rowa  of 
94  or  aiz-lnch  pota,  and  by  onnsnltinga  wire  wot  ker  he  will  raggeat  many 
daaigna  without  the  carpenter  being  at  the  trouble  and  yon  the  expenae  of 
hia  earrtnr  one  in  wood.  Yoa  may  haTe  tha  baCtom  of  aiiie,  and  have  wire- 
work  for  tha  pota  to  flt  into.  The  wire  worker  wiU  tell  you  what  wiU  be 
aoltable,  ai>d  make  the  stand  according  to  your  direotiona. 

TBVIT-Hovan  {O.  W.  F.).— We  would  call  a  house  for  Flgtreeaa  Fig- 
hoiac^  one  for  Orange  trees  an  orangfry;  but  flgery  would  be  equally 
pnspcr  though  not  anatomary. 

BnTAiiT  or  Cnara  {D»  Foi»).''-Maw  nwaarynum.who  haa  a  good  ataak 
or  herbaoeoos  planta  conld^upply  it;. 

iLipvAMT't  Foot  {An  Under- Oarimer),'~Ftom  your  iHeaetipttoa  w» 
have  no  doubt  that  your  plant  i«  Teatndiaaria  elephaatipea,  wbtah  ia  known 
aa  Blepbant'a  Foot  or  Mottentot'a  Bread.  It  la  a  deaidoona  cUmbar  attain* 
ing  a  height  of  8  feel,  and  a  native  af  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  The*  lea;v«a 
art  raniform  and  entire;  and  the  rootstock  ia  a  large  flbrtiymasa  corarat 
wllh  a  rough  cracked  barki  and  is  need  by  the  Hottentota  in  ttaaaaof  aoartiiy 
aa  ft  sort  or  Yam.  It  ia  mentioned  in  tha  **  Cbttage  Oardenera^  DiotioBaiy  " 
under  the  head  of  Tl>atndinaria.  The  genus  Bephantopva  ia  ala»  kaaw»aa 
Elephant*!  Foot.    LltUe  Darid  Oanmitim  belonga  to  the^Mala  olaaa.. 


BVaaosnit  aaaim  nstt  Poanr  ('JiritM*«)i— WhaS 
fHbada  for  obtaiataf  tbalc-  Koaaa'  finM>  Aatvwrp,  aad:  Peaaa)  Applaa^  te»M 
from  Fmnemt  Wa  ac»  quit»  ann  thai  yon  wlU  be.  quiteraa  well  aarTed.  by, 
any  of  thft  English  nnrfteryman,  taking  oorreot  nomenclature  and  quality 
into  eonsfdaraudn.  We  know  o^no  ereigreen  plant  beHcr  auiten  fbr  m 
pov«httian>  tha  arargieaa  Thonu  Crmf<n»pywcathai  CSwtmpiB.qreinfr' 
latoi  ii^  if  anylhiog».  mona  handaoaaa,  and,  piodaaaa  larg^  Crult  in.  mid^ 
winter^    There  are- red  and  white-  berried  rarietiea. 

Moaa^ox  ELOoa  or  Stotk  t7*ofry)  .^Sprinkle  the  floor  with  aand,ftfl«r 
thoroughly  wetting  it.  aad  then  bruah  it  heavily  with  a  brush  thre*iparla 
Gbatittua*  to  aonxb  It,  addlnr  »<>'•  windiand  wateiv.uatU  tha  wlMlflt 


ia  bborongWyidaan.  U  will  take  aama-tiom  ta  oiaan  it*  Sale  aMtdadntaA 
atnong.  brina  by  tha  addition  of  water  will  kill  th*^  moaa,  but  will  alao  kill 
the  rools  of  everythhig  it  eomea  in  oonuct  with,  and  hatfthe  diaadtsatagar 
of  mahter  tha  flbar  appear  al waf»daaipk  Wa  hntnr  of  too  aaf a  ohte  axoapfl 
acfabblag!8t  flneqaent  interrala*. 

Y«BBaacvM  aukTTAMa~CBHMn.oaa«»  (7.  2IWoJiaW).-<Voar.  ptaot  wUt 
doubtlas%  towen  next  year.  Any  of  tha  large  nnraerymeo  near  TArk 
could,  wa  imagine,  jupply  yon  with  a  plantof  the  common  ttbund'a  Tdngnei. 

Taosonia  mamioata  amb  BloiroirrA  /aaMnioiDsa  not  Bloowtro  («r.  J,)i, 
—We  tbtah  nalthar  of  the  plant*  namad  hure  ha«  their  wood  aaftaiaatlbF* 
ripanediia  the  praaedtaeammMBto  allow  of  ttaaic  bloaaiing  lathe  »uccaad<f> 
ing  vaan.  Pot  thara.itt  a.  oompoat  of  tnrfy  loam  ona4iaLf,  leat  mould  and 
sandy  peat  the  other  hiir,^with  a  Areo  admixture  of  silver  aand,  provtdinflr 
goad  drainage  to  at  leas*  one-foorth  tha  depth  af  the  pata.  Place  the  pota 
as. near  to  tha  (ronhof  thegnanhonaa  aatpractiaablo,  aadrtrahi'tbeahoota 
to.wiiesk  fiuidao  aato  be  abo«t9inchea£roa^theLglaaa..  Keep  well  snnpUcd 
with  water  whilst  the  planta  are  growing,  but.  towards  autumn  grainiallj 
dimittiah  the  supply,  and  keep*  the  soil  modwaacly  dlydurinytha  winter, 
aaa  the  ahaota  modanatalr  tUn.  Your  planto  ought  to  hloam  kn.the  iollow<» 
ing  year.    Now  ia  a  good  tima  toaow  Fern  sporaa. 

CocDMBBR-riT  OS  HooBB  {An  Amateur).— VoT  the  mode  of  connecting 
email  pipes  with  large  onea,  we  refer  you  to  the  admirable  letter  of  **  Ax  Ama- 
Tsun  itncHAKto  '*  Wa  bare  sarerail  ttmee  recommended  the  same  plan^  Imt 
tha  e«parianeaof  our  earraapoBdenl  ia  none  the  ieaa  inteveatfaig.  Hadixeia 
Btated  theoartiealarSiOf  your  fallaiaa^  with  yooc  tanh,  wa  migbUiave  been  rala 
to  hare  helped  you.  A  tank  18  fiet  long,  ^  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  5  Inchea 
deep,  formedof  wood  and  oorared  with  slate,  ought  to  harre  grown  fllat»rati 
Caenmuaraiin  *  law  honiiaor  pit,  if  aacw  wens  taken  that  tha  raota  wapr 
note  burned,  sad.  alao  thjit  froaa  tha-  surfaea  of  the  tank  a  drr  or  &  mom 
heat  at  will  could  be  carried  into  i  lia  atmosphere  of  the  houM.  If  there  were 
no  means  of  top  heat  ezeept  through  the  soil,  disn  we  can  eaaily  imagine* 
how  the  aati  migf.t  be  toe.holiand.the  air  toe«ealdi.  We  ham  aeveinl  timsa. 
gitan  plaaefor  pit*  for  CnoaaabsBHScewia  g»  A»  varTwaadxuM  oo  jusmall  aoda 
would  be,  height  at  back  8  feet,  in  front  4  feet,  width  7  feet,  bed  4  flet  hi 
width,  path  from  2^  feat ;  two  four-hieh  pi  pea  below  the  bed,  rarronnded 
with  eiltHteroi  for  bolloua  heat^  two  abere  bad  fortopheatv  planta  trainsd  ah 
leaatilS  iaohas  Crona  glasa^.  In  your  prefleaed|»esstiea  you. would,. o/oouraSr, 
form,  a  houae,  and  that  would  be  much  better.  You  do  not  aay  what  in 
tlie  height  of  the  gabia  agalnat  which  the  house  ia  to  be  piaeedi;  but  pre* 
aumhitr  it  is  Hor  16  foet  te  height,  we  would  edapb  either  of  these  heighia 
for  the  beak  wnll;  aad  for  10  foot  In  wUhh  we  would  make  the  front,  waa 
from.8|  to«4.  feet  in  heighEb.  Thia  wonld  giro  a  fine  slope  either  for  earlj, 
Cueumbara  or  early  Tinea.  Th«i  fbr  Cucombera  we  would  shut  ott  a  plb 
—say  S^er  4  fast  widai  aad  I^-foetin  hsigbit,  theontaMe  wall«  famlav  Qn» 
of  thebamidariea.  llhen we waold plaoatwe femvinch: pipea at tte hoCtoaii 
for  bottom  heat,.aad  one  ia  ftoat  retaming  by  the  bach  for  top  heat.  The 
bottom  ones  we  would  aurronnd  with  clinkers,  the  top  one  in  front  ta  be 
oppotite^tlte  Tentllatora  hi  thewaU,  reef  flaad,  and  earaallhiagadrTaBlilalar 
aloag  the  ten  aay  a.ffoat  wtda. .  TreHia  Ift  inaina  Iram  the^glaas.  For  Taw 
aatlTCncambere  three -pipes  wonld  ba  reqiared  foi  top  heat.  The  back  m 
tha.  house  could  be  devoted  to  many  purpoeea.  8uch  a  honse  with  differeatr 
arraagementa  would' do  either  for  CaaomtMra  or  Grapaa  bnb  nob  watt  foa 
bothiattteaaoarthna.    Sea  aa  anawai  ahaiiaMalaaaMid  Gpa»ea> 

wsa  MaLow-MT  rdr.  Jl  Ih.PiX.^Wh'  thiak.  wa  nawJIanfrycar 

*hat  weaald  abaubit y  but  yoa  ahoald  have  Eafenred.  u».to  paca 

and  column,  aa  we  have  turned  up  several  Nnmbero,.  and.  withoat  flbdiac 


oaaeand-what  weaald  abaubii 


;  yoa  ahoald  have  Eafenred.  u».to  ] 
.  several  Nnmberd,.  and.  withoat  fl!n(  _ 
what  we  wanted.  We  will  do  tha  very  best  for  every  oorreapondenft  af  the* 
tiaa;  boa  it  woald  be  hapaaslUe  for  ne  toretafai  indls4duait  caaaa-  la  oar 
meeaoTf ,  aad  car  frtaada-  aheiiUL  noti  giea  aa  nnnisasanry  labour.  Wl»< 
aomatimee  reaaive  petite  reqfieata-aa  to.  what  volama  snch  and  such  aiiiclaa 
are  to  be  foundln,  but  we  decline  to  do  that  for  oar  rcaderatwhioh  they  ooaMt 
ao  well  do  for  tbenaeelTen     Keep  to  theqaeaaona^of  ear  worthy  oona^ 

3K>ndent.  1,  Yon  matjrt  plaat  tile  ¥iaaa'  ettt«ida^  withr  the  oortatatf  o4 
paninggood.Qrapas1n.Jiwa  if  tha-  hoasaia  snpntad  aad  the  border  paa- 
tected  with  litter  and  tarpanlin.  Aa  auted  latnt,  If  put  on  aoon  enongh'- 
mr  in  the  middle  of  Oatobar  drj  Utter  or  fom^wUl  be  batlar  thavdnng^  Jhi* 
beeanseibiaaafenand  aader  to  keep  ia.  tha  heat  of.  the  aofl  thaataaaadi 
heat  into  it  when  it  haa  beea  eoolad.  2,,  Ton.  ooald  grow^  Melonaor  Gocnm* 
hers  in  a  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  hotiae,  and  yon  woold  do  so  eailier  and* 
beUer  if  you  had  lighta  to  Uy  over  the  pit  or  frame.  Theae  lighu  woaiil 
Miable  you  teaihrd  a  high  taiapataiare,  oreilHawlaa^  to  tha  planto  la.  tfea 
bed,,  when  youmightba  merely  starting  aBd.bceaking,your  Vlnea,jmdwh«i. 
a  high  temperature  for  them  would  be  unsuitable.  We  have  grown  flae- 
Melone  in  suoh  pesitioaa  eapeelaUy  when  the  Vlnee^  ware  young.  Whilia' 
your  Vinaa  wereyoaag  yoa  might,  ao.aanploj  your  pit  far  e  year  oa  twa 
wlth«dTaota^,  if  you.  looked, after  insects.  You  might  oontinue:  to  do  ao 
If  you  kept  your  vines  from  4  to  6  feet  apart,  and  were  vary  esreful  aa 
toinseeto.  If  for  the  sake  «fabnndanoeorOrapee  yon  pretty  well  oeeaiaii 
thereof  wtthfoUaget  jnu  wouldido  littia  good  with' the- Meloaa  under  thai 
shade,  and  they  wonld.be  mora  apt  to  ba  troubled  wJth  inaasU.  In  faol;. 
owing  to  the  likelihood  of  initecta,  we  wonld  give  np  the  use  of  the  pit  fbr 
anythinr  except « few^early  things^  after  the  Vtaiea  were  fhlly  oitobttahaJi 
ii  Yoa  wUl  bttra  abaadaaoe  of  heat  tnm>  yewr  flue,  aad  tharaioce  fte- 
MelonswUl  weat  no  saahea».aftar  tha  hMt.of  tba  house  rangea  from  65^  to 
7V*  with  ilre  heat  The  sise  of  the  flue  U  rery  good.  For  early  work  yoa 
had'  better  have  pane  on  it  for  evaporatirg  moiatnre,  until  your  oropa' 
approach  the  ripentog  stata  4,  We  think  your  rentUation  will  be  snflaiaBJi* 
bnt,  to  make  aure,  you  had.batCer  havae  iitttai  B^aea  made  to  open  in  the 
end  of  the  house  close  to  the  apex. 

Mnaaaoaaa  (AnAjmaiewrc/  3ia  JfoafAa).— If  yoa  send  ua  yomr  addreae, 
together  with  four  poataga  atampa,  tha  Ntimber  w&ich  you  raqaire  will  ba 
fbrwardad'to^yoQ; 


AVyiBt'SSf  1W1«  1 
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•ooQnUnff  to  what  70a  require.  Olendlnning'e  Scarlet  is  a  stroiv  ^sewsr 
«nd«oo4.  YiTld  is  also  foed, «nd  betiseen  Uiat  and  FroffmoreBeaxtet in 
neiglit.  ThA  Trogmore  then  is  no  totter  dwarf  freo-Uoominc  variety, 
-"^-M,  perhaps  w^t  «m  a  tpoit  fron  it,  the  VtHlktstmd  SeUHsBL  Bb»- 
L  Bbse,M  yon  reaark.  Is  very  floe.  In  this  diymathsr  H  is 4vt  to 
me  a  little  seedy— that  is,  the  tmsaes  will  sooner  boeome  inuses  of 


Mod.   Trentham  Searlet  Is  neaily  as  strong  in  haUt.  a  food „ , 

«Bd,  ffaenftme,  qnlto  diithMtikoBi  TreDtham  Boae,  ^Ihiah  is  anas.  A  good 
Mighboarto  Tmrthm  Soee  weoUl  be  ftabant^  whioh  iaaivaiiy  |»iaktah/Mse, 
^■id  endures  hot  dry  mather  rather  better  than  the  Trentham  Boee.  Baran 
neasoli  is  Toiy  fair  for  beddlog  if  not  too  moch  exposed.  As  yon  sign  jonr 
MM  **  SteBa,^  'we  preanme  yon  appf«olsie1hfl»  inulety,  of  wtalah  one  «f  onr 
dgitflsndM8iu,<m  lookiBgat*  fin  ttM  of  it,Mid,  "ItUUs  oneifthlig 

taLTCT  ViOKcr  Pbka  WK»fnnro(JVoA«ipAMMfM<s).— Cketh  of  SIItv,  Aobi#, 
SBen  B«:k.  Boi  de  Fantasies,  Lady  CraTW,  Undine. 

aiLner  YAnnoATsn-LBATxn  GBAVxims  {lOemy—Ua,  Pollock,  FloiMr 
of  Spring,  Bijou,  lUUa  Units,  dotih  of  ^oW, * 


WiSTAnxA  8IHBCSI8  (F.  A.  a).— The  oeeond  flowering  of  fills  s  by  no 
■MM  uumal  in  hot  dry  seasons  like  the  praeent 

jardej 


.„  ,  r  Pi^K  U  ChntUmt  B«i#s»0.— We  have  no  doiM  the 
den  wiU  look  rery  well.  We  presnme  there  are  btralght  Nnes  at  the 
kas  wdl  as  at  the  i«fllng,-and  that  may  be  the  reaaon  tor  hanrtng  the 

n^9   figiires  at  the  fonr  oomen.     That,  however,  is  no  iwson  for 

VBSfeing  tteos  otnoipe  «  mere  narrow  border,  round  what,  we  pwaunia.  is  a 

square  ofgrass  inside.    Hie  narrowness  of  that  border  wfll  mdce  the  plant. 

wrwsignlfleait  in  eOnt  osnpared  with  tho  other  dumps,    ^apposing 

^^f*i "^"^l?"  '^'*  ^^  ■■  '^•T  •'■•t  «r  n«*o  into  trao  aqiuaics,  wv-weid? 

■certainly  All  np  the  centre  asirell  by  digging  the  gmas  down.    - 

•w«*  in  your ptamts,  and  make  the  desirtble  furtety. 

we  would  leare  1  as  you  propose,  Tom  Thumb 

edged  with  OnaphaUnm ;  2  and  S,  White  Verbenas, 

ym  a  vim  «f  Heliotrope;  5  and  8,  Tdlow  OWooo- 

M^  inJxed  or  centred  with  Agoratum ;  4  and  «, 

8«rlet  Verbena  and  Pmple  King ;  7  and  »,  esiitra 

Oonnia,  and  broad  band  or  LobeUaspechMa.  Yoar 

•wdsn  would  then  be  aU  of  a  piece,  now  your 

4, 6,  7.  9,  wUl  look  mean  beside  the  oChers.    lien 

is  nothing  arOstic  in  the  beds,  yon  would  see  how  a 

•wfll  square  at  Puttetidge  wm  tald  ont 

other  plans  hsTc  been  giyen.    ~ 

tfweU  planted. 


4 
3 
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Howerer,  your  simple  ptan  will  loCk  well 


JEaster).— Qnnr  Begal  fieorge 


•^ad  OioBse  Jftignonne  Peaches. 

•.!?'"*??  ^''^  ^***»  (^'  Jit)'-Tl»cBMebwhiBhfe«hBTOundsrliie 
^Sl  2f/^S*Z*«.<'*  ^»*  ^  donbtlsas  the  same  m  BeHe  •de  Bond, 
"VteA  Is  ^sodbed  hi  the  •<  Fruit  Jfanual  *' aa  follosm :-"  This  Is  s.«pe  larg  j 
STk^-?*"*^^'  "  «*'^y  Tsrlety  of  Bellegarde.  It  is  of  flrst-rate  qnall^. 
JJi-^  •  5f ^'L"  ^^  richiy-flavoured  ilesh,  which  separatM  freely  fromSe 
!S^Jl.i°^^***  T??"*'  ^^f^  ww'l.  MP«  in  -Ac  last  week  tf  Angust 
end  beginning  cf  September.*' 

i«SS.?**v°?  GnAFTiMQ  VxiiES  (W.  lf.).-We  still  think  the  Black  Ham- 
wirgh  Is  the  best  stock.  The  Muscat  is  often  mush  stronger-growing,  but 
wilt!*^2  ^i^l-  ?  *•  ••  '^^  to^raft  wtiUe  kindaon  whites,  and  black  on 
Macks,  though  it  does  not  much  signify.  In  some  few  essos  strange  facts 
nm^eome  to  our  knowledge  of  stocks  faiflnendng  scions,  and,  in  the  esse 

fl»??f ''°^^*P*^'*^  scions tefluenctegetocka-ae  stvanga, tHatwtth. 

??^?%*''"^^"^^'°*'><^«<>"«U>>«4»^^^n«them.  We  heye  neveromen 
«ny  bad  elEects  as  to  setthig  from  grafiing  onthe  Muscat. 

•JL?J£!L5*^^""¥'"  ^^'  -»-)--They  require  the  same  treirtment  as  to 
^tntuttg-Ae  ground,  and  general  culture^  as  Strawberries  generally.  They 
CJ5?*.7^lli5T  "^^  ^**  *'^^  in  a  pan  in  anf  light  wCh  i^ 
'£2m'^  '&^  ^  f  "***  **»*•«  *^^  wiU^ome  upkra  few  datynesid 
£SrtlI5?-S*  MTO^ted toa cold fcameio haaden-oir.  If  due  attenSon be 
S^JSJSia^'  **»1P>»<«  ^n  V^o^  wpldly,  and  When  of  snfllelettt  sine 
2J5S!Ki2*^  "^^l**  P^"^  ^  In'beaa.  ellowlng  1  fsot  between 
VBepiants mnj ws^.  fieed  sewn ImspriBg tmal^ fotalsiws  plimte ler .late 
Mjunn  beaiiy  and  the«unns»  of  thepasvlons  year  phmted  in  March  or 

SS^i^^''^^!^^'  *^  "*™'»-   "^  ««»»«  taTwhlch  they  grow 
•iJrtd  Ire -well  Tirutered  In  hot  «dry  weather,  otherwise 'tfiey  aeon  eesse 
It  must  beihept  nHl8thi.ei*srtliatlhenni7 

?^'V"^n'^^Triomphe  d'Angwra,  Qdant  dee  Bataillea,  and  Madame  Tm- 
*«•««,  ere  ecrong.g>owing  ftee^bloomh«  ^nlslies. 

rfJSK?^  521*^?"  (TT.  Tr.).-!lt  is  a  md  plan  1»  epietd«em  father 
lOMr  a  a.dry  place,tor  afa^  ahed,  for  m  -foetnlght  or  three  wsahs prirr to 
IS?^  -v^T?*  S?r*y  Icttingthem  lie  «the  sdl  for  some  d4»dces 

-"hehousesnccessfnUy  without  moresheetat  the  growing 


^BatBMM  FuoMB  GmunuK  (Oyi/eaf«i}.-af  70U  take  vp  the  piota  a»w 
jon  wni  only  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  bed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  The  plants  wiU  droop  and  loae  many  of  their  leaTca  If  taken  up 
wnd potted  now;  but  If  you  leanw  them  alone  nntU the «eghmlng of  Oeto- 
«sc  end  then  pot  them,  mdncbigihe  heede  •  little,  yon  wUl-flnd  they  sriU 
do  well  in  >a  ceol  gteenheuse,  only  do  not  giro  them  too  much  water. 

Bmun^mtm a  Ommbk Gam Punc Tnm  (P.O.).— If yonrtieeean be tefccn 
«p  with  a  good  root,  with  plenty  of  flbies  attached,  it  may  be  eafdy 
remored,  but  success  greatly  depends  on  the  care  with  Which  the  operation 
is  performed.  The  tiee  should  be  removed  when  the  leaves  begin  to  ikll  fai 
the  antomn,  and  it  should  fruit  the  second  ywr  after  Temoral,  probably 
the  first,  but  Jn  the  hitter  eaaeit  ought  not  to  hceUowed  to  bear  much. 

Vaiw  op  Fnmr  (T.  JT.  A,  2>op«fe).-^eflo  not  knowthe  Pear  you  sent 
It  is  a  very  beantllU  and  a  Tory  deUdone  ea^  end  we  Should  like  to  know 
whece  you  got  It  frsm,  end  eoy  paitlenhKewnMniBgit. 


O1UM  Wann  14m  Ammtmr  OgnimurU^BxaKi  1  h»  J  oh.  Af  .gueno'to 
a  ipallon  of  wntar  is  qiite  suliloient. 

NAins  or  Plamts  (71 2. P.,  Bietlejfh^yfbarmm  lentago.  (C.  A,  i£)* 
—Linum  grandlflcmm  Tar.  IW.  A,  fiesfiefs).  >-  -Fhygellns  eapsMls. 
tVerpis).-!.  Vialahtosntes  fl, ffrtfsHan eepem;  •,X.jBiodtem;  4,MdUa- 
Jigmm  praftenae.  (£L  JB.).— Pkyrianthns  albens.  .(/.  FlL—VenUnan 
nigrum :  a  natiTe  of  Oentral  and  Southern  Europe,  and  Siberia  eastward  to 
2apan.  Ton  wlB find  agood  flgnrebf  tt  in  Xelflh.edbeA*s  "leones  'Floem 
Qermaniem,'**  woL  su— JT.  W*  f.,  OMMt  ass^  a  flowsahig  ■fesimsw  -of  Als 
Jnstloia.  (^.  B.).  —  1,  Beloperone  PlnmbaginlfoUm  vac  angustifbUg; 
2,  Aehimenes  pedunculate.    (,Oeo,  JTajiMf).— Onodea  seneibflls. 


BOBLIST,  BBE.  and  HOTTSEHOU)  GHEOH ICLB- 


COOEEEY  AGAIN. 
A  aoep  -frieiid  of  ook,  who  Vnows  we  sometimeB  xiuh  into 
'QB  to  advertise  our  capabilitifiB  in  the  way  ^f 
2»o«hioiag  tlecip.  He  n^B  if  thej  were  batter  known  .aone 
>of  our  papers  wonld  be  a  feal  bleaauig  to  bad  sleepers*  Mb 
•dflsflribes  tiieir  effect  on  himself  as  most  soothing  and  .de- 
Hghfefol ;  «  doBML  lines  make  him  jawn*  twenty-fotor  make 
(huB  nod,  and  tlie  esitire  artiole  prodnoes  the  calmflgt  sleep 
he  ever  has.    Some  good  in  them  at  aU  events. 

It  is  said  "  No  Ja^y  who  deals  in  the  finny  tdbes  tever 
'dorinaes  Ifaoseshe  has  aaw  in  a  state  of  aemi-deoomposiiicat" 
and  it  tiMBfiCoBB  stands  ito  leasoii «» like  OBrj;ttp6XBjpeM£|y. 
We  ase, itowever,  bound  to m  there  are  some  we likenettsr ; 
te  MMrtJMwa  liioaa  of  a  "Wiimaniat  fineTon."  We  hawe 
no  donbt  ^e  is  the  head  of  a  hw^pj  fiunlly.  Few  things 
We  liked  his  T>aper  jm  "Sooks,"  bat  we  do 
;e  (rook-f>ie.  Xt  m%y  be  jircgadioe,  or  it  may  be  £he 
idsa.liiat  th^  aie  unoLaan  fBedezs,  but  we.think at  a 
shame  and  an  insult  to  good  rompsteak  to  bake  it  in  such 
company.  We  like  a^bi^en  podding;  it  is  a  boon  in  hot 
weather,  and  a  resonroe  in  the  summer ;  it  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  at  iflie  Intkchesa  and  in  modocaAe  ifirniiHea  irinre 
there  is  bnfc  one  -dinnsrs^er  diimn,  and  tibwt  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  It  is  a  favourite  with  us.  We  are  compelled  to  be 
pmctioal.  and  have  long  since  tried  to  find  a  pKmtabiB  side 
to  onr  lobbies.  We  breed  many  chickens,  and  of  course 
some  of  them  are  faulty.  We  shut  our  ears  to  fdl  the  eai- 
trsaties  to  keep  this  one,  because  it  is  so  funny;  that  one, 
^beoause  it  eats  out  of  your  hand ;  and  another,  1:>ecause  it 
runs  all  on  one  side.  T^e  shut  onr  ears  to  the  many  "at- 
tenuating drcumstances "  the  juvenile  advocates  discover, 
and  when  two  or  three  arrive  at  the  size  of  pheasants  we 
condemn  tiiem  to  the  pudding. 

Seoipe.  Let  the  chickens  be  ftsbed  and  killed.  At  the 
end  of  tw6niiy*fi>ur  hours  cat  them  up.  Do  it  devefly.  Out 
off  the  wings  at  the  fizst  joint  from  .&e  body.  Take  a  sharp 
imife,  and,  beffinning  at  the  end  of  the  breastbone,  •bring  it 
down  in  one  dean  cut  to  the  wing  joist  on  each  side;  this 
gives  two  wings.  Take  off  the  merzythought ;  remove  flie 
legs  and  divide  them,  giving  the  thigh  and  the  dnimstick. 
Let  the  carcase  lie  sideways  on  the  table,  and  divide  it  from 
end  to  end,  sepaarotiag  the  back  firom  tJte  breast;  oat  the 
bade  in  half,  crossways,  and  flatten  the  two  pieces  j  aarve 
the  breast  the  same.  Season  according  to  taste.  Takevome 
nuld  bacon,  and  cut  very  thin  slices.  Hake  a  suet  crogt, 
put  it  in  a  basin,  place  your  joints  of  tDhioken  and  a  few 
alioes  of  bacon  in  tiie  basin,  tie  it  up  in  a  doth,  and  boil 
slowly  for  a  long  time.  Turn  it  out  when  done.  Chickflns 
that  are  too  small  to  «oast  and  boil  ate  vary  nice  eatan  in 
this  way.  To  those  who  like  the  flavour,  the  additkm  of  a 
couple  of  kidneys  is  an  improvement. 

^LtntmonB  d  raot  Mookt.  We  think  we  recollect  a  ^per 
anent  them  in  the  Spidaior.  A  good  gentleman  Ixmn^  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  passed  much  of  his  time  at  his  window 
watdiing  them.  Observing -how  froquently  they  fell  to  the 
ground  and  died,  although  ^parent|y  in  j>erfect  health  a 
few  minutes  'before,  he  was  about  to  read  a  paper  before  a 
learned  sodety,  "pvoviag  that  ihey  wero  vesy  snlgect  to  apo- 
plexy, when  making  the  acquaJBtanae  of  an  idle  jfoong 
.fdlow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  he  found  he  aaas 
in  thehaibitofdiootingthem  withanairgan. 

There  is  somsftiring  to  be  leamed.fi»m  sveiytfaing  tfaaiiis 
'tteated.  Btrds  are  no  «aosption.  A  .teose  is  sau  ta  i>e 
*stupid ;  but  tiyyonr  Vest,  and  yon  <cann<ri!  drive  ovmrfiiBe, 
'fihough  fh^Toadinay he  loll  of  them.  .ABibbdsare  < ' 
IfTOu  1i«?s  a  laige^asMMLand  aae  taasnatenad  to  ff>  1 
rill  oaw  you,  aad  asa  ; 


it  sivwy  day,  fhqy -Willi 


yon 


1«> 
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If,  however,  y<m  want  to  oftteh  one,  and  have  to  use  a  net, 
yoa  will  aoon  see  the  effect.  From  that  day,  if  yon  go  with- 
out the  net,  the  birds  are  careless  of  your  presence.  If  yoa 
take  the  net,  every  bird  will  try  to  escape  yon.  If  yoa  have 
a  smaller  ca^efdl  of  birda,  and  have  occasion  to  catch  some 
by  hand  now  and  then,  if  Ihere  is  one  spot  where  yoa  cannot 
reach  them,  every  bird  will  crowd  there,  and  nothing  will 
make  them  leave  it. 


THE  AGEICULTUEAL  TTATX  POULTRY  SHOW 
AND  THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 

Ik  replying  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  George  Manning, 
I  feel  thankfbl  that  we  members  of  the  Poultry  Club  are  not 
in  any  way  responsible  for  prise  lists,  or  the  getting  up  of 
shows,  as  tiie  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Tudman,  very  properly 
informs  him)  for  if  this  were  the  case  the  sooner  we  take 
advantage  of  a  recent  Act  and  become  a  Limited  liability 
Company,  the  better.  A  show  undoubtedly  can  be  under  the 
patronage  and  management  of  the  Club  without  the  Club 
being  answerable  for  the  prize  list. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  I  am  told,  your  correspon- 
dent will,  on  referring  to  a  contemporary,  have  his  curiosity 
satisfied  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Club :  but  I,  for  one,  object 
to  any  non-member  being  supplied  with  rules,  for  whidi  I, 
with  other  members,  have  had  to  pay.  Mr.  Manning  appears 
to  question  the  proceedings  of  the  Club.  Surely  he  could 
afford  half  a  guinea  (one  year's  subscription),  and  have  had 
all  the  information  he  desired,  and  thereby  avoided  making 
what  appear  to  me  unjustifiable  assertions. — Thos.  Huohss. 


ORMSEIRK  AND  80UTHP0RT  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY'S  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  eighth  annual  Show  of  the  above  Society  took  place 
on  the  17th  inst.,  at  Southport,  on  a  plot  of  land  in  Port- 
land Street,  abutting  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway.  There  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  entries  as  compared  with  former  years;  but,  although 
deficient  in  number  of  entries,  there  was  no  falling  off  in 
the  quality  of  what  was  exhibited. 

DoxKUfos.— Prls«,  J.  filuadell,  Bariooagh.  Chicksns.—Wttt  and  Second, 
H.  Blondell,  Soushport. 


8PA]ii8H.-Flnt  and  Saoood,  R.  Taebar,  Falwood,  naar  PraiftoB. 
Gams  (Black  or  Brown-breaatad  Rad>.-nrat,  C.  W.  Bricxlay,  Rhodea, 
Honae,  MIddleton.  Second,  J.  Earea,  Knowiler.  CkUUiu.^C,  w.  Briariay. 


OAn  (Of  any  other  kind).— FIrat,  C.  W,  Brierley.    Seoond,  J.  EaTca. 

HAMBVBOHa  (Qolden-peudlled).— Flrat,  C.  W.  Brlartoy.  Second,  T.  Ridf- 
way,  BancoQcb. 

Hambvxobb  (Golden*apanglad).  —  Firat,  C.  W.  Biierley.  Second,  T. 
Bidrway. 

UAHBuxoBa  (SQTer-apaacrled).— Firat.  R.  Teetay.    Second,  T.  Ridrw«y. 

CocHnr-GHiMA  ( Boff ) .—Firat  and  Second,  T.  Stretch,  Crmaklrk.  Chtckem. 
—Firat  and  Second,  T.  Stretch. 

Cochiv-Cbxha  (Partridge  or  Grooae).— Firat,  C.  W.  Brierlay.  Second 
and  Highly  Commended,  T.  Stretch.  Cfttdwfia.— Fira&  and  Second,  T. 
Stretch. 

Qaxb  BAXTTAica  (Black  or  Brown-breaated  Beda).— Prise,  C.  W.  Brierley. 

Gamb  Babtamb  (Any  other  coloor).— Firat,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Second,  T. 
BJdgway. 

BAMTAxa  (Any  othar  Tarialy).— Priae,  T.  Ridgway. 
r  Gamb  Cock  (Any  colonr}.— Prixa,  C  W.  Brierley. 

Gamb  Babtam  Cock.— Firat,  J.  Berry,  Burseovgh.  Second,  G.  W. 
Biierley. 

Gbbbb.— First,  J.  Bryers,  Ormakirk.    Second,  H.  Blandell,  Southport. 

Dncsa  (Ayleabary}.— Firat,  T.  Stretch.  Seoond,  J.  D.  Weaver,  Soatbport. 

DvcKB  (Any  other  variety).— Priae,  C.  W.  Brierley. 

Tu&KBTa.— Priae,  C.  W.  Brterley. 

JuDGBS. — Mr.  Joseph  Hindson,  Barton  House,  Ererton, 
and  Mr.  Bomett,  Hutton,  near  Preston. 


WAKEFIELD  POULTEY  SHOW. 
Thx  third  annual  Exhibition  took  place  at  Wakefield  on 
Saturday  the  13th  instant.  Financially,  we  are  glad  to  say 
the  Show  was  a  great  success,  the  weather  being  delightftilly 
fine,  and,  we  believe,  about  4000  Tisitors  were  present.  The 
poultry  were  not  so  numerous  as  we  expected ;  but  now  that 
the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  John  Orosland,  jun.,  has  means  at  com- 
mand, we  have  no  doubt  his  schedule  for  next  year  will 
assume  a  better  shape,  for  as  poultry  is  certainly  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  gathering,  a  &ir  proportion  of 
the  prize  money  will  be  allotted  to  this  department.   Under 


Mr.  Grosland  the  Show  was  admirably  carried  oat  in  every 
respect. 

Ill  €hm$  the  first-prize  Black  Beds  were  unusually  good, 
and  shown  in  splendid  condition,  well  deserving  the  special 
prize  of  the  silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Imiow.  In  the 
same  dass  a  good  Brown  Bed  cock  was  accompanied  by  a 
hen  minus  one  daw.  GPame  chickens  were  very  good.  In 
Coekma  Mr.  Bishop  had  both  prizes  with  Bufb  such  as  are 
seldom  seen  at  a  local  show.  Mr.  Lacy's  Brahmas  also  deserve 
notice,  and  added  another  to  that  gentleman's  honours. 
DorJ^igB  were  good,  but  out  of  condition.  Hambwrghs  were 
only  moderate.  Oame  BcMUmi  were  particularly  good,  Mr. 
Grosland  proving  his  immense  strength  in  chickens,  all  of 
which  were  first  dass,  and  will  no  doubt  be  heard  of  again. 
In  Dueka  the  Bouens  were  excellent. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

Gamb  (Black-breaated  and  other  Beda).'-Firat  and  Cnp,  J. 
'■    " -       -        -       -  llfh|yC< 


Second,  G.  HaUiweU.    CftidcMM.— Firat,  Second,  and  Hk 
J.  Croaland. 

Oamb  (Any  other  Tariety).— Firat,  O.  Helliwell.  Seoond,  Q.  Croaland. 
Chiek^mM.—Vinlt,  J.  Cioaland.    Second,  J.  D  Mewaome. 

8rABiaK.-Firat,  R.  T.  Wood.  Olark'a  ViiU  Tower,  Crampaall,  Maa- 
ohealer.    Second.  J.  Siddall.  Bhodea  Street,  Halifax. 

CoeMiK.— Firat  and  Second,  C.  T.  Biahop,  Lenton,  near  NotUngbaa. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Croaland,  Jun.  CAidfcaiM.— Firrt,  ICeaara.  Bawn  and 
Briffga,  6,  Royal  Parade,  HarTowffate.    Second,  G.  Croaland. 

Bbabma  Pootba.— Firat,  H.  Lacy,  Hebden  Bridie,  Torkahbe.  Second, 
C.  Liater.  Mirfleld. 

I>OBBjNoa.~Priae,  T  E.  KeU. 

HAMBUBOBa  (Golden-ananKled).— Firat,  H.  Carter,  Upperthong,  Holm- 
flrth.    Second,  J.  Ellia,  High  Conrt  Lane,  Leeda. 

HAMBUBOBa  (SlWer-apangled).— Priae,  J.  Croaland. 

HAMBraoBa  (Golden-penclUed).— Priae,  J.  Croiland. 

HAMBCBOHa  (SUrer-pcBcilled).  —  Firat,  D.  niingirorth,  Barley,  near 
Otley,  Yorkahlre.  Second,  G.  HelUwell. 

PoLAMoa.— Priae,  H.  Carter,  HoUndr'Ji. 

Abt  oraBB  Bbbxd  mot  bbtobb  HBinioBBD.— Firat,  C.  Liater,  Mirflald. 
Second,  J.  ElUa. 

BABTAna  (G«me).~Firat,  Highly  Commended,  and  Commended,  Maatar 
C.  CroaUnd.    Seoond.  J.  D.  Newaome,  Batley. 

JiABTAMa  (Black  or  White). -Price,  Miai  M.  A.  Croaland. 

BAMTAMa  (Any  other  TarietT).-»Firat,  W.  J.  Cope,  Bamaley.  (Pekin.) 
Second,  J.  D.  Newiome,  Batley.    (Cochin  China.) 

DocBB  (Ayleabary ).^Fir8t  and  Second,  —  HoUinga 

Docxa  (Hoaen).~Firat,  J.  Hirat,  B-^yne  Hill.  Second,  J.  D.  Newaomt, 
Batley. 

Judge  of  Poultry,  Mr.  W.  Ludlam,  Bradford. 


MY  BLACK  BANTAMS. 

Ths  Tery  first  paper  which  I  sent  to  thie  Journal,  now 
one  year  and  eight  months  since,  was  devoted  to  the  de- 
scription and  praise  of  those  pretty  pets.  Bantams,  especi- 
ally Black  Bantams,  so,  to  make  a  bad  pun,  "I  won  my 
spurs  with  a  charger  of  aootable  colour."  Having  now 
farther  watched  the  habits  of  these  interesting  and  useful 
little  creatures,  I  crave  a  little  more  space  from  you  on  the 
same  sulgect.  First,  I  would  notice  their  appearance — ^Let 
me  describe  that  trim  little  cock,' now,  as  I  write,  crowing 
on  my  window-ledge,  giving  me  a  saucy  and  inquisitive  look, 
perhaps  for  more  br^idcrumbs,  his  dear  dehght,  perhaps 
because  I  write  glancing  at  him,  and  he  therefore  connects 
himself  in  some  way  or  other,  I  know  not  bird  process  of 
reasoning,  with  me  and  my  present  vocation.  How  bril- 
liantly 1^  is  his  comb,  especially  when  he  is  angry,  that 
well-shaped  comb,  reaching  far  back  in  a  peak ;  then  his 
sparkling  eye,  and  white  ear-lobes,  contrasting  so  well  with 
his  bright  jet-black  plumage.  Then,  again,  what  a  beautiful 
hackle  he  has  (I  Uke  much  hackle  in  all  cocks),  it  flows  down 
his  neck,  over  his  shoulders  it  fiills — so  pointed  and  black 
is  each  feather,  I  compare  it  to  nothing  less  than  the  "  back 
hair"  of  some  Spanish  belle.  Scarce  less  noticeable  is  his 
short  curved  strong  beak,  such  a  weapon  of  attack ;  then  to 
complete  him  his  silky-falling  saddle,  and  his  arched  and 
flowing  tail,  and  his  whole  body,  especially  his  wings,  glisten- 
ing with  metallic  hues.  Nor  is  the  little  fellow's  figure, 
nicely  poised  upon  his  firm  legs,  less  noteworthy,  or  that  broad 
fbU  breast,  with  head  carried  defiantly.  Whether  the  poet 
Dryden  ever  kept  Black  Bantams  I  know  not,  but  at  any 
rate  his  description  of  the  cock  in  one  of  his  fkbles  might 
lead  one  to  suppose  he  did. 

*'  High  waa  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal, 
In  denta  embattled  like  a  caatle  wall ; 
Hia  bill  iraa  rayen-blaok,  and  thone  like  Jet ; 
Bloc  were  kia  lege,  and  orient  were  hia  feet ; 
White  were  hia  naila.  Ilka  silTcr  to  behold : 
Hia  body  gUttoed  like  the  bomlah'd  gold.^* 


A«rwt9S,1864.  ) 
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Take  h^m  aQ  in  aQ  I  am  inclmed  to  ihiiik  that  a  well-bred 
Blaok  Bantam  oock  is  among  the  rerj  handsomest  of  our 
domestic  ponltiy.  He  is,  too>  a  rery  dean  little  fellow.  It 
is  onr  custom  to  breakfiwt  doQy  in  the  study,  but  on  Sundays 
we  take  that  meal  in  the  dining-room.  I  had,  a  few  years 
sinoe,  a  oock  of  this  breed  who  came  regularly  to  the  window 
at  eight  o'clock,  tapped  with  his  bei&  (if  not  noticed  he 
woiUd  go  on  tapping,  letting  us  have  no  rest),  and  have  his 
brotUrfnnt  of  crumbs.  But  when  Sunday  morning  came,  he 
would  first  make  his  appearance  at  his  regular  window,  but, 
klas,  no  welcome  tablecloth,  with  good  things  on  it,  was  to 
be  seen;  he  would  then  run  round  the  comer  of  the  house 
at  full  speed,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  listening  for  the 
sound  of  voices,  passing  front  door  and  drawing-room  win- 
dows, and  at  the  dining-room  windows  he  appeared  for 
certain,  crowing,  tapping,  and  confident  that  his  appeal 
would  be  successful.  This  bird  was  the  deverest  fowl  £  ever 
lia^ — ^but,  in  passing,  let  me  say,  the  more  you  pet  poultry, 
the  more  of  mind  or  sagacity  do  they  reveal,  but  gradually 
cease  to  pet  and  caress,  tiiey  return  to  mere  fowls  of  ordinary 
type.  TMb  bird  used  to  fiy  up  to  my  children's  heads  or 
shoulders,  stand  on  my  foot  and  crow,  and  yet  he  was  never 
vidous,  the  youngest  bare-legged  little  child  was  no  sufferer 
from  his  ftjniliarity. 

Next  let  me  notice  the  precodty  of  the  Black  Bantam. 
I  have  now  by  me  four  chickens  of  this  breed,  hatched  on 
the  10th  of  last  May,  also  four  Qame  chickens.  Black -breasted 
Beds,  I  do  not  mean  Game  Bantams,  these  were  hatched  on 
the  same  day,  consequently  they  are  all  just  three  months 
old,  for  I  write  on  the  10th  of  August.  Now  the  Game 
codcerel  is  only  a  long-legged  gawky  boy,  with  almost 
colourless  comb  and  wattles,  he  has  never  attempted  to 
crow,  while  the  two  black  cockerels  have  crowed  these  six 
wec^s,  and  now  execute  that  adult  accomplishment  to  per- 
fection. They  also  walk  with  the  hens,  one  is  particularly 
fond  of  an  old  hen,  and  as  I  sent  away  my  late  cock,  the 
master  of  the  two  cockerels  is  in  aU  respects  the  Sultan. 

I  wish  somebody  could  supply  me  with  the  pedigree  of 
Black  Bantams,  for  I  find  them  more  game  than  Game. 
For  instance,  my  Game  chickens  are  of  a  pzize  strain,  willow- 
legged  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  the  black  cockerel  not  only 
drives  off  the  Game  pullets,  but  is  totally  master  of  the 
Game  cockerel,  leadinfi^  him  a  wretched  life,  for,  not  content 
with  givine  him  a  peck  and  done  with  it,  the  little  tyrant 
hangs  on  his  wing,  and  punishes  the  poor  long-legged  boy 
terribly,  he  never  daring  to  turn  again.  Of  course  there 
will  be  a  day  of  fearful  retribution  presently,  a  turning  the 
tables,  a  Nemesis,  and  my  only  fear  is  that  the  grand  battle 
will  end  fatally,  in  case  of  no  eye  seeing  the  fight,  for  my 
brave  little  fdlow  will  fight  to  the  last,  of  that  I  am  quite 
oonfident. 

I  know  no  one  possessed  of  Black  Game  fowls,  but  I  should 
like  to  try  a  cross  between  the  two  black  kinds.  Game  and 
Bahtam.  A  very  nice  little  fowl  would,  I  should  think,  be 
the  result,  and  a  profitable  one  too  (and  why  not  make  pets 
profitable  ?),  for  the  blade  pullets  are  excellent  winter  layers. 
I  want  to  breed  a  fowl,  laying  weU,  and  also  a  iaie  size.  I 
should  know  I  was  eating  a  Black  Bantam  egg  if  I  had  my 
«ye8  shut,  and  then  next  in  my  estimation  comes  the  Game 
fowl's  egg.  Now  a  cross  would  bring  a  bird  with  good  points 
and  properties,  fit  too  for  open  gardens  like  mine ;  and  every 
one  should  keep  half  a  dozen  little  fowls,  even  if  they  have 
no  separate  yurd.  Can  anybody  help  me  in  this  matter  ? 
Good  laying,  good-looking,  spirited  little  fowls,  too  small  to 
scratch  up  a  gooseberry  bush,  or  even  a  scarlet  geranium, 
would,  I  think,  be  welcome  to  many. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  little  black  hens.  Certainly 
I  -do  not  find  them  equal  to  the  cocks  in  intelligence,  but 
they  are  neat-looking  birds,  some  of  them  ^ood  sitters,  all 
excellent  mothers.  The  pullets  have  charming  little  heads 
as  they  peer  at  one  from  a  bed  of  potatoes.  I  also  find  that 
the  colour  of  the  hens,  originally  of  a  dull  black  almost 
brown,  improves  when   you   avoid  breeding  in-and-in. — 

WlLTSmBB  ElCTOR. 


PIGEONS'  FOOD. 
X  HAVX  kept  Pigeons  many  years,  ever  amoe  I  could  hold 
one,  and  having  had  some  experience  of  the  different  kinds 
of  grain  as  Pigeon's  food,  I  should  be  glad  to  exchange 


notes  with  other  fimders  as  to  their  opinions  respecting  the 
quality  of  various  sorts  of  com  as  food  for  Pigeons  under 
different  circumstances. 

I  have  generally  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  my  Pigeons 
to  fiy  out  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  under  such 
arrangements  I  find  most  lands  of  food  are  wholesome,  and 
the  Pigeons  thrive  well  when  they  can  provide  themselves 
with  lime,  jpntvel,  and  green  meat.  They  always  had  access 
to  a  bath  m  fine  weather,  and  also  to  salt.  Disease  was 
then  almost  unknown  among  t^em.  Now  things  are  much 
altered,  not  altogether  for  the  better.  I  am  living  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  in  a  bleak  situation;  our  water  is  from  a  well, 
vexy  soft,  and  contains  no  lime.  My  Pigeons  are  high  bred 
and  tender,  being  Tumblers  of  different  sorts — as  Scotch, 
House,  and  Air  Tumblers ;  Boilers ;  High-fiying  Tumblers, 
and  Short-faced. 

The  House  Tumblers  and  many  of  the  Air  Tumblers 
cannot  fiy,  from  their  tumbling  so  much,  while  some  of  the 
Boilers  if  put  on  the  wing  will  roll  till  they  strike  the  earth, 
and  would  in  consequence  ii\jure  if  not  kill  themselves,  and 
for  this  reason  my  Pigeons  do  not  have  their  liberty,  except 
the  High-flying  birds  and  the  young  ones,  which  are  let  out 
once  anday  when  weather  suits.  They  fly  for  about  two 
hours  and  then  go  in. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  under  present  arrangements 
a  delicate  breed  in  a  bleak  place,  highly  fed,  and  tiding  no 
exercise,  must  be  liable  to  complaints  unknown  to  a  haraier 
race  in  a  more  natural  and  genial  condition.  I  am  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  better  and  more  sheltered  place,  and  so 
avoiding  some  of  the  difficulties.  Still  some  persons  inay 
say.  Why  not  keep  a  breed  that  can  take  care  of  themsdves 
and  so  be  let  out?  but  every  one  to  his  own  taste.  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  a  first-rate  breed  of  Tumbling  Pigeons 
and  do  not  desire  to  change.  I  have  now  explained  under 
what  circumstances  I  have  noticed  the  effects  of  various 
sorts  of  food. 

Tabes  are  generally  considered  the  best  food  for  Pigeons. 
I  must  agree  with  Mr.  Eaton  when  he  says  they  are  relaxing, 
and  too  much  purging  is  not  condudve  to  health. 

BiAKs. — Small  old  beans  are  by  many  declared  to  be  the 
best  of  all  food.  I  find  them  strong  and  warm,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself.  I  cannot  well  succeed  without  them,  yet  I 
regard  them  as  heating;  the  old  Pigeons  will  breed  too  fast 
on  them,  the  cocks  drive  to  nest  so  determinedly  that  th^ 
neglect  the  previous  hatch;  and,  moreover,  beans  do  not 
re^ly  make  soft  meat,  and  the  transition  from  soft  meat  to 
beans  is  too  sudden  for  delicate  young  Pigeons  already  weak- 
ened by  neglect,  conse(|uently,  many  die. 

PxAS  are  very  nutritious  food,  much  recommended  for 
Pigeons  to  fiy  on ;  but  I  find  if  my  Pigeons  have  many  peas 
the  hens  lay  soft  eggs. 

Lentils. — I  have  not  tried  any  of  this  food  of  late  years, 
but  when  in  Germany  found  it  good,  and  it  is  highly  nu- 
tritious. 

Vetches. — In  France  I  fed  my  Pigeons  principally  on 
small  grey  vetches  and  liked  them  very  much  as  food ;  but 
that  is  some  years  since,  and  I  cannot  compare  them  with 
present  food. 

Wheat. — ^Veiy  fattening  and  excellent  for  feeding  young 
Pigeons  on ;  but  the  old  ones  become  fat,  las^,  and  soft- 
feathered  on  wheat. 

Bablet. — Very  well  as  a  mixture  with  peas,  but  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  a  good  food,  and  the  Pigeons  do  not  seem  to 
relish  it. 

Buckwheat. — ^A  very  good  addition,  the  Pigeons  are  fond 
of  it,  and  I  regard  it  as  beneficial,  but  have  not  tried  it 
much. 

HstfPSEED. — ^Yery  fattening  and  exdting,  and  not  good 
OS  a  constant  food;  but  useftil  in  getting  birds  into  con- 
dition or  hastening  pairing  or  breedmg. 

Canabyseed. — ^I  hiave  a  high  opinion  of  this,  but  it  is  too 
expensive. 

Bice  bears  a  bad  name,  but  I  find  it  useful  as  a  mix- 
ture to  prevent  diairhoda,  and  think  the  Flying  Tumblers  fiy 
better  smce  they  have  had  a  little. 

I  should  be  pleased  if  any  other  fander  would  compare 

notes  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  either 

through  the  columns  of  this  Journal  or  privatdy.    It  will  be 

advisable  to  name  the  breed  of  Pigeons,  whether  in  confine- 

,  ment  or  at  liberty,  how  they  are  fed,  and,  what  I  regard  as 
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JOQIttiJEii  Off  mmBCmJHTBA  UKD  COVSi^OK  ^ATHVBWliB.  [  AuruisMBM. 


of  ami  MBM^aoBM,  the  ^joaliij  of  th*  waffc«t  th^jr  «bemk^ 
foti  flinfc  tbifliB  ol  mndi  importaaue  to  a  bivd  that  ddaiks 
■o  oqpioiulT  OB  the  Pigeon,  the  watoz  often  ocmtainiag 
yaaoiu  ettrtLs  and-aalts  atfxyrdinip  to  the  nature  o£  the  sou 
froHOk  vhiGh  it  ie  obtained.  The  ■abieot  of  food»  I  think,  is 
one  weU  worth  the  troiiU»  of  a  I&fcUe  inTestigiOion,  and  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others^-^BvuraBD 
P.  Bbbvi,  DoOm^tan,  nmr  Bobetitbndge,  Smtsm, 


PIGB09S  AT  NBWCASTLE-UPON-TTNB 
AND  DAELINGTOlf  SHOWS. 

A  LnrxB  in  your  last  Komber,  page  139,  signed  "A 
Favgixb^"  I  cannot  alloir  to  pass  withont  giving  some 
explanation.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  there  should  be  any 
flTonnd  for  complaint  as  to  the  judging  of  Pigeons  at  the 
Newcastle  Show,  as  I  had,  perhaps^  more  to  do  with  select- 
ingthe  Judges  than  any  one  else. 

vVhen  the  Newcastle  Show  was  ilrst  decided  upon,  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  fixed  on  as  Judge,  knowing  that  this  gentle- 
man's decisions  almost  invariably  give  aattrfaotian.  He 
was  written  to,  and  aooepted  the  office;  but  a  few  days 

rious  to  the  Show  taking  place  I  received  a  letter  from 
Hewitt,  stating  that  he  thought  he  could  not  comfort- 
ably get  through  the  number  of  entries  by  himself  in  the  time 
allotted,  and  suggested  some  one  at  least  should  be  secured 
to  take  the  Pigeons  off  his  hand&  I  was,  consequently, 
tied  fox  time  to  obtain  a  Judge  for  this  department ;  but 
happening  to  place  my  hands  upon  the  Darlington  catalogue 
for  last  year,  I  noticed  Kr.  Botcherby  acted  as  Judge  there, 
so  I  concluded  at  once  that  if  Mr.  Botcherby  was  compe- 
tent to  jndfi^e  at  an  important  Show  like  that  at  Darlington, 
I  could  not  be  wrong  in  asking  that  gentleman  to  do  so  here, 
and  I  wrote  to  him  immediately,  and  procured  his  sanction, 
consequently  the  matter  was  decidea.  Previous  to  this  I 
had  not  heaxd  a  single  word  about  the  disBatiHfaotian  his 
judging  had  given  at  Darlington,  or  you  may  depend  up«n 
it  I  should  have  avoided  the  services  of  Mr.  Botcherby. 
However,  I  believe  Mr.  Botcherby  to  be  highly  respectable 
and  honest  as  a  judge,  but  as  to  his  oompetency  for  such  a 
task  I  confess  I  know  but  little. 

You  must  also  permit  me  to  rectify  an  error  in  the  letter 
referred  to.  I  did  not  reverse  a  single  card  that  Mr. 
Botcherby  had  placed  upon  the  Piffeon  dasses ;  but  unfor- 
tunately some  of  Mr.  Tardley's  birds  had  remained  in  the 
basket  until,  after  the  awards  were  made ;  regretting  this  as 
I  did,  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Yardley  that  if  the  amount  of  a 
first  prize  would  satisfy  him  for  the  oversight  in  not  putting 
the  birds  in  their  proper  place  in  time,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  pay  over  the  extra  amount,  which  Mr.  Yardley 
accepted. — J.  Shobthobs. 

On  looking  over  your  last  Number,  I  find  a  letter  from 
*'  A  Favchk"  criticising  the  judging  of  the  Pigeons  at  the 
Newcastle  and  Darlington  Shows.  His  strictoros  upon  the 
fotmer  may  be  all  very  right,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give 
an  opinion;  but  some  of  his  remarks  upon  the  latter  are 
quite  beside  the  mark. 

In  the  first  place,  he  gives  his  readers  to  understand  that 
Mr.  Botcherby  was  the  only  judge  at  Darlington;  but  on  refer- 
ring to  the  catalogue,  which  I  happen  to  have,  I  find,  under 
the  Pigeon  Judges,  the  names  J.  W.  Botcherby,  Esq., 
F.  Bellamy,  Esq.  "Fancisr"  altogether  ignores  the  fact 
of  the  latter  gentleman's  having  officiated.  Now,  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  Mr.  Botdierby's  capabilities ;  but  I 
think  every  fancier  will  admit  at  once  that  Mr.  Bellamy  is 
a  thoroughly  competent  judge,  and,  taking  his  presence  at 
Darlington  into  consideration,  I  cannot  uiink  the  awards 
were  so  outrageously  bad  as  "A  Fangub"  would  have  us 
believe. 

Again :  he  says,  "The  silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the 
Show  was  awarded  to  an  old  Dun  cock,  a  draft  from  the  loft 
of  one  of  our  well-known  exhibitors ;  while  one  of  the  best 
Carriers  in  the  kingdom  and  in  her  prime,  a  black  hen  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Else,  of  London,  was  shown."  Now,  I  am 
prepared  to  prove  that  the  Dun  cock  spoken  of  was,  when 
exhibited  at  Darlington,  under  three  years  old,  and,  to  use 
"  A  Pakcixb's  "  own  words,  in  his  prime,  and  one  of  the 
best  Carriers  in  the  kingdom. 


With  these  niastatemeiita  betee  mel cannot  help  think* 
ing  that  if  inqwred  into  some  other  of  "A  Fancixk's  ^  **  fteta 
ineentsovartibfe"  might  prove  fictions.  To  my  thinking 
there  is  a  feeling  of  aorenesa  throughoat  his  letter  whioh 
reminds  one  very  forcibly  of  "  sour  gri^a."— J*  I-  D. 


"A  DSYOlfSfilllE  BEE-K£EP£E"  msvs  THE 

"TEMES"  BEE-MASTEB. 

Fob  the  credit  of  Britirii  journalism,  I  regret  to  state  that 
my  second  letter  in  reply  to  the  acrimonions  tirade  of  the 
'*  Bee-keeper  "  in  the  employ  of  the  TimM,  who  turns  out  to 
be  Dr.  Camming,  the  weu-fakown  controversialist,  has  been 
refdsed  insertion  in  that  paper»  although  another  violent 
atta<^  on  me  firom  thekamed  (?)  doctor's  pen  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  the  12th  inet.  Of  this  precious  prodnctioo  I 
need  only  remark  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  predecessor,  and 
that  it  fulfils  a  prediction  made  by  the  JberdeeB,  Free  Preu 
of  the  Mh  inst. — ^via.,  that  the  doctor  was  usinff  his  influence 
with  the  view  of  puffing  a  book  which  he  intends  publishing. 
Unlike  Dr.  Cumming's  own  interpretations  of  prophecy, 
this  prediction  has  been  literally  fulfilled  by  the  astonishing 
announcement  that  a  man,  who  cannot  write  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  beee  without  blmidering  in  every  paragraph,  is 
not  only  about  to  "put  together"  a  book  upon  them,  but 
has  actually  found  a  puUisher  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
printing  it!  Although  the  publishers  of  cheap  literature 
have  been  notoriously  unfortunate  in  their  selection  of  i^i- 
arian  writers,  and  the  oompilatiooB  of  Messrs.  Sichardson 
and  Wood  must  therefore  be  deemed  formidable  competitora 
in  the  raee  for  pre-eminence  in  ill,  Messrs.  Low  may  safely 
be  congratulated  on  having  secured  the  copyright  of  what 
will  in  all  probability  turn  out  to  be  the  most  inaccurate 
bee*book  ever  manu&otared.-^A  Dsvohbhibi  Bax-KXXFn. 


ILL-8T70CESS  IN  BEE-KEEPING. 

Ths  letters  in  the  Times  about  beee  have  somewhat  revived 
my  interest  in  my  own,  which  for  several  years  I  have  re- 
signed to  tiie  care  of  the  gardener,  an  old-fkshioned  man, 
whose  only  ideas  on  the  sulgect  are  tinkling  and  burning. 
For  the  last  three  years  I  have  had  neither  swarm  nor  honey, 
and  my  six  or  eight  hives  have  diminished  to  two,  the  reason 
being,  as  the  gardener  insid»,  that  I  gave  away  my  luck  by 
giving  a  swarm  to  a  friend ! 

Now,  I  wish  to  try  if  I  cannot  bring  back  my  luck  by 
taking  them  in  hand  myself;  and  I  venture  to  ask  if  you 
Will  be  kind  enouffh  to  teU  me  what  is  the  simplest  and  best 
kind  of  hive  P  I  had  been  thinking  of  obtaining  one  of  the 
n^dir-hives,  recommended  in  theBev.  W.  Law's  letter  in  the 
Tin.es;  but  it  occurred  to  me  before  I  saw  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bury's letter  that  the  principle  was  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  &e  bee,  and  therefore  I  am  hesitating  what  to  do.  Can 
you  also  kincUy  advise  me  what  to  do  under  the  present  state 
of  affiurs? 

Two  or  three  days  ago,  on  opening  the  bee-house,  which  I 
had  not  looked  into  before  this  year,  I  found  that  the  bees 
(in  two  oommon  straw  hives  with  flat  tops),  had  made  an 
immense  quantity  of  comb  outside  the  hives,  thus  connecting 
them  together  and  with  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  is  now 
nearly  filled  with  honey,  and  covered  with  dusters  of  bees. 
The  two  hives  stand  on  a  shelf.  The  gardener  says  the 
only  thing  to  be  done,  is,  later  in  the  season,  to  bum  the 
bees  and  take  the  honey ;  but  I  am  most  anxious  to  save 
the  life  of  my  poor  bees,  and  should  feel  very  much  obliged 
if  you  could  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  so,  and  also  of  goxng 
on  better  for  the  future. 

Some  years  ago  I  tried  puttiog  a  glass  over  the  hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  hive ;  but  though  the  bees  on  one  occasion 
made  a  small  piece  of  comb  in  it»  they  did  not  fill  it,  and  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  obtaiiiing  honey  in  that  way. — 
C.S.B. 

[You  cannot  do  better  than  use  fiat-topped  straw  hives, 
with  a  three-inch  hole  in  the  top.  Ton  require  the  assist- 
ance of  a  practical  apiarian,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  smoke, 
would  toon  cut  away  the  extraneous  combs,  and  oompel  the 
beea  to  retire  to  their  hives.  Had  you  supered  your  stocks 
,  this  season,  yon  would  doubtless  have  obtained  a  large 
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flwaUtj  oi  hffoey,  Glassee  reqaire  to  be  i[»pt  wann  l^y  an 
-•ztomal  coverini^  of  fl*^T|^1  or  some  othfir  non-oondnctiiiff 
anaiezial;  and  the  almenoe  of  this  pzeoaution,  and  the  poe- 
-sible  want  of  deooy^oomb  in  ^theiglaoaeay  are  the  moet  proba- 
ble oansoB  of  failure.] 


BEES  FOESAKDfG  A  STOOZ-HIVE. 

SxcxPTiNO  myself,  no  one  in  this  neighbourhood,  so  &r 
as  I  am  aware,  leeps  bees,  and  the  present  is  only  the  second 
season  of  my  doing  so,  and  this  most  be  n^  apology  for 
askine  for  iiiformation. 

In  Hay  last  year,  I  bought  what  was  considered,  and,  I 
'"beEere,  was  a  good  top  swarm,  which  threw  off  another 
after  I  had  had  it  about  a  month.  I  kept  them  through  the 
winter,  'botih  being  strong  and  healt%.  This  season  the 
parent  hive  threw  off  two  swarms,  the  first  in  the  end  of 
Kay,  and  the  second  about  three  weeks  later,  both  of  which 
continae,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  healthy  and  active.  About 
a  month  ago  I  remarked  that  the  occupants  of  the  original 
hive  seemed  to  become  lazy,  not  showing  themselves  outside 
in  numbers  like  those  of  the  'five  neighbouring  hives,  and 
fludh  as  I  should  have  expected  from  their  supposed  strengtibi. 
Daily  their  numbers  seemed  to  diminish,  tiU  within  a  few 
di^s  past  there  has  been  "no  appeacanoe,"  and  no  sound 
of  life  from  within.  I  lifted  the  hive  off  the  board;  and  not 
a  little,  I  confess,  to  my  disappointment  and  surprise, 
ibund  that  they  had  fled,  leaving  about  If  lb.  of  wax,  but 
not  an  atom  of  honey.  Kow,  wm  you  kindly  inform  me 
bow  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  and  in  what  way  I  can 
prevent  similar  casuaitieB  among  my  bee  stock  in  firture? — 
E.J.  S. 

[The  bees  have,  doubtless,  vanished  from  the  old  stock 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  queen,  and  this  may  have  arisen 
from  various  causes  after  the  departure  of  the  last  swarm. 
The  remaining  bees  may  have  faued  to  raise  a  queen.  Tour 
stocks  may  be  placed  too  dose  together,  and  the  young 
queen  may,  therefore,  have  perished  through  mistaking  her 
hive  on  her  return  from  her  wedding  flight,  or  she  may  have 
been  "  worried  to  death "  by  her  own  sulgects,  as  related 
liy  "A  Bbvonshibx  Bkb-xxspxb,"  in  page  80.  AH  that 
you  can  do  in  order  to  render  such  a  misfortune  less  likely 
in  luture,  is  to  take  care  that  your  hives  are  a  sufficient 
distance  apart.] 

DEPBIVING. 

I  HAVE  adopted  the  Woodbury  bar-hive  and  super  as  re- 
oommended  in  the  manual  of  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many." 
I  And  that  the  stook>hive  oontaans  from  46  to  50  lbs.  of 
honey,  and  the  super  is  filled  with  comb,  but  there  is  scarcely 
any  honey.  The  space  also  between  the  bars  of  t&e  stook-box 
and  adapting-board  is  filled  with  comb  and  honey  so  frill 
that  it  appears  one  solid  mass.  Now,  I  am  anxious  to  take 
about  25  lbs.  of  honey  from  the  super  and  8tock«bo6c,  so  as 
to  leave  25  lbs.  in  the  stock-box  to  supply  the  bees  during 
winter.    What  plan  would  you  recommend  me  to  adopt  ? 

I  should  remark  that  I  had  to  remove  the  adapting-board 
upon  three  or  four  oocasums  when  I  first  put  on  the  super 
as  the  bees  would  not  take  to  the  super  at  first,  but  would 
work  between  the  top  bars  of  the  st^-box  and  the  ad^t- 
ing-board.  My  adapting-boaid  has  openings  near  the  sides 
al^ut  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width. 

As  I  have  discovered  a  sure  system  of  ventilation,  I  tiiink 
of  having  hives  made  of  glass  sides  covered  with  board 
shutters  lined  with  flannel,  so  as  to  be  able  to  expose  all 
four  sides  to  view  at  once.  In  order  to  take  the  honey  from 
my  present  box,  do  you  IMnk  I  should  succeed  if  I  were  tot 
remove  the  cover  of  the  super  and  place  on  it  a  hive  con- 
taining 25  lbs.  of  ten^,  mad  to  drive  tbe  bees  into  it  by 
tapping  at  the  sides  of  the  8to<^-box  and  super?  Perhaps, 
however,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  would  not  be  sufficient  space 
£oT  the  queen  and  larger  bees  to  ascend.  In  that  case  I 
should  have  to  enlarge  the  opening  in  one  part  I  have  an 
empty  box  with  frame-bar8.--J.  H.  L. 

[If  the  bees  can  spare  them  there  is  no  ol^jection  to  your 
appropriating  the  two  side  combe  only  flrom  the  side  box. 
Ti^  places  will  be  best  left  vacant  during  winter,  and  in 
epring  they  may  be  advuBtageoualy  filled  up  l^  a  couple  of 


en^igr  combs  from  the4n^>er.  The  combs  remaining  in  the 
latter  should  be  taken  care  of,  as  they  will  give  the  oees  an 
excellent  start  iu  filling  the  super  next  spring.  Bees  gene- 
rally fill  the  vacant  space  between  the  bars  and  crown-board 
with  comb  which  may  be  scraped  off  when  convenient,  but 
you  need  not  have  removed  the  crown-board  purposely. 

You  had  better  allow  your  bees  to  remain  in  their  present 
domicile,  and  stock  your  new  hive  with  a  swarm  in  the 
spring.] 


AUTUMNAL  UKIONS. 

I  HAVB  bees  in  a  common  cottage  hive,  and  I  wish  to 
take  the  honey  without  destroying  them.  I  am  told  I  can 
frimigate  them  with  the  puff  bs^.  I  tried  doing  so  but 
lost  my  bees.  I  was  afterwards  told  I  could  effect  my  object 
by  using  chloroform:  this  I  also  tried,  but  whether  the 
chloroform  was  good  or  bad  I  cannot  say.  I  fieuled  again. 
Some  people  thmk  it  a  good  plan  to  drum  the  bees  ;  bat  I 
should  fear  to  rely  on  it.  If  you  do  not  oljeot  to  kindly 
advise  me  what  plan  you  consider  best  to  deprive  them, 
without  destroying  them  at  this  season  of  tiie  year,  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  very  great  £avour. — J.  H. 

[Chloroform  is  destruction  to  bees,  and  fumigation  we 
believe  little  better.  The  best  mode  of  appropriating  the 
contents  of  common  cottage  hives  in  autumn  is  to  drive  the 
bees  and  umte  them  to  other  stocks.  Articles  from  the  pen 
of  "  A  DsToavHiBi  BEB-Ksmnn,*'  desceibing  the  best  way 
of  performing  these  operations,  appeared  in  Nos  189  and  14^ 
of  our  new  series.] 


ItEMOYING  AND  TBJLSQmiBSmG  BEBS. 

I  WISH  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  •respecting  bees,  if 
you  will  kindly  answer  them. 

Ist.  I  find  I  must  shift  nay  apiaiy  as  follows : — One  lot 
some  20  feet  te  liiiiiil|[|ll,liiiit  iiiil^y  in  the  same  line  as 
before,  and  anofherlnt  jmtm  «iO  Ja^inlNMit,  to  shift  them 
by  the  siile  «tf  "Ehe  ^rst  lot.  l^iR  you  Idadly  inform  me 
whether  It'tefSKtcticable  so  to  do,  and  the  best  time  ? 

2nd.  I  'tmm  Ikaken  30  lbs.  Tgood  from  each  nf  my  eight 
hives,  on  tte  «ii|RMqp  f^ptftna.  WiOiM^wt  aidvise  me  to 
take  anyft— <be^torik4iBKy 

3rd.  TVMtii  yma  ^qMm  as  i»iknmi9mda^  bees  at  this 
season  iiii» wa^engfty Idwii    w^y •ft—n m,^tmmtK}  a  bar-hive? 

[The  tarife|tai  Willie  *a  iiiawiwiB  ji— r  liees  temporarily 
to  a  illiiiw  rfaettow  MhwamMile  «■*»  lialf.  Tlusmay 
be  doiw  ait  «iMe,  muSL  M  ttnas  wniriiir  fisne  they  may  be 

We  AMdd«gs»Mi  a  goieral  nil%#a  mot  plunder  stodk- 
boxes. 

Bees  wUhifcsh  aairti  iiiiij  even  nawho  transferred  from 
straw  int«.ttHHili*««».%Ktit  veguxreem'Oonsiderable  amount 

We  prdfcrfciiirt«i>i^g%afghitoaHrt—n1  system.] 


A  IQOOD  BSE-HTC. 
SnvxBAL  oeaeBpeaisitts  hBrewrittem1»«BSH(airing  what 
is  the  beststyile^or  lie»aMVsa,«hflce  it  «bi  lae^Ukained,  and 
how  it  18  MMUJBfft.  V«  Ihave  hem.  atwnaeyaBi^  coUect 
information  on  Ifiheee  joints;  and  we  shall  now  give  the 
results  of  oar  fsmrvKfagMoBM,  in  the  itope  tthat  they  may 
be  of  service  to  jartwiding  «r  4Wtaal  beekemew.  We 
present  here^dfthtwo  iQustrafcions  of  a  hive,  which,  without 
hazarding  the  aseertion  tiiat  it  is  alMolutely  the  best  in 
existence,  we  hame  ne  liesitation  in  prenounauig  a  very 
good  one.  and,  on  the  whole,  the  heat  that  lias  come 
under  oar  obeenmtion.  It  is  mannfaotured  l^  Mr.  P.  A 
Scott,  an  ingewi— n  mechanic  of  Toronto.  Shis  hive  beam 
a  strong  resemblance  in  its  leading  features  to  the  Lang- 
stroth-hive,  but  embodies  improvements  sugffeeted  by  other 
atwiwonf.  i^ioulturists,  as  well  as  some  peculiarities  of  Jfr. 
Soottfa  43fwn  devising.  A  very  ihir  general  idea  of  its  outwarfl 
appeanaoe  and  internal  anaagements  may  be  gathered 
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from  the  aooompanyiziff  oats,  but  a  few  explanatory  remarks 
may  not  be  wholly  asdeas. 


Fig.  1. 


The  above  engraving  (fig.  1),  shows  the  hive  in  its  asaal 
closed  state,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  an  independent 
stand,  and  is  well  contrived  for  protection  against  the 
weather.    There  is  no  danger  of  its  being  blown  over,  and  it 


Fig.  2. 

is  fhmished  with  lock  and  key  so  as  to  be  safe  from  nnneces- 
saiv  disturbance.  It  is  made  to  slant  towards  the  entrance, 
to  mcilitate  the  carrying  out  of  dead  bees  and  other  useless 


substances.  Traps  for  the  bee-moth  are  made  in  the  move- 
able blocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  A  strip  of  cloth  is 
tacked  across  the  front,  bo  that  the  bees  when  they  oome 
home  heavy  and  clumsy  with  their  load  of  honey  may  not 
be  bruised  and  ixgured  by  striking  against  a  hard  board. 
Ventilation  is  provided  for  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  and  it 
can  be  regulated  without  disturbing  the  occupants.  The 
ventilators  are  covered  with  wire  doth,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
enemies  of  the  bees.  Dampness  is  careftilly  g^narded  against. 
The  exterior  of  the  hive  is  painted  to  preserve  it  from  the 
weather  and  give  it  a  neat  appearance. 

The  second  out  (fig.  2),  exhibits  the  interior  of  the  hive, 
which  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  bee-keeper  entire  con- 
trol over  the  combs  without  ixgury  to  a  single  bee.  It  may 
be  well  to  observe  that  the  accompanying  illustrations  pre- 
sent two  different  sizes  of  the  hive.  Three  sizes  are  made— 
those  represented  are  the  medium  and  largest  sizes.  The 
closed  hive,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  two  sets  of  ^ges,  is  double- 
storied.  The  open  hive  is  one-storied.  The  lower  part  of 
the  open  hive,  which  may  be  considered  the  main  portion  of 
this  bee-dwelling,  is  fitted  up  with  moveable  comb-frames, 
while  above  there  is  a  set  of  boxes  into  which  the  bees  can 
be  admitted  at  pleasure.  The  moveable-comb  principle  may 
now  be  considered  as  fully  established.  All  intelligent  and 
experienced  bee-keepers  regard  it  as  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  facilities  for  managing  bees.  The  frames  shown 
in  the  cut  are  so  made  as  to  guide  the  honeycomb  in  a 
straight  line,  and  any  one  of  them  can  be  taken  out  and 
examined  without  disturbing  the  rest.  They  save  labour 
to  the  bees,  and  give  the  bee-keeper  full  management  of  the 
internal  activities  of  his  insect  family.  The  comb  may  be 
removed  from  the  frames  without  cuttin^r,  and,  if  desired, 
the  honey  can  be  taken  from  the  comb,  and  it  returned  to 
the  hive  to  be  refilled,  or  good  pieces  of  worker  comb  may 
be  put  in  the  spare  honoy-boxes.  The  condition  of  the  bees 
can  be  inspect^^  at  all  times  with  perfect  ease,  the  chambers 
being  enclosed  and  partitioned  with  glass.  This  hive  is 
adapted  either  for  a  strong  or  a  weak  colony.  It  can  be 
either  swarming  or  non-swarming,  as  may  be  preferred. 
Two  swarms  can  be  united  in  one  hive,  if  it  be  desired. 
Artificial  swarming  can  be  readUy  accomplished  in  them, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  natural  swarming  may  be  entirely 
obviated. — (Canada  Farmer.) 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Naxkiv  Bai*t*m8  (Constant  Rtader).—^^  cunnot  tell  70a  where  to 
obtain  the  Bantami.    We  have  seen  none  for  a  long  time. 

SoLTAM  Fowls  (rgnoramus).^'We  fear  we  OAnnot  help  700.  Mis*  Watls 
was  the  importer  of  ihese  beantiibl  birds  We  fear  ibe  breed  hw  not  been 
kept  pure. 

DocKWiMO  Gamx  Fowls  {AmaUur),—Wt  do  not  know  the  Rcd-brea-ted 
Duckwinged  Game,  uor  have  we  heard  of  anr.  We  are  ni  more  enlight- 
ened with  regard  to  the  machine  jon  sp-  ak  of,  we  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of  it. 

PiOKoy  UifABLt  TO  STiyn  ( W.  iT.).— Your  White  Dragoon  has  probably 
ruptured  a  small  blood  vessel  on  the  brain  ;  rest  and  qalet  will  be  best  for 
the  bird  ;  and  time  may  effect  u  cure  by  absorpUon  of  the  suffused  blood. 

HiTKS  (J*.  8.t  Dfr6y).— Flat- tapped  straw-hires.  with  a  three-inch  hole  in 
the  top,  are  a«  cood  as  any  for  ordinary  bee-keepinj;  and  workinz  supers. 
The  Woodbury  f)  aoie-hivo  is  the  best  for  scientific  and  experimental  par- 
poses. 

Gold  Fish  {F.  G.  8).~-l(  there  are  plants  growing  in  your  b:icin  for  the 
gold  flab  to  spawn  on,  und  ibe  water  in  T>ot  too  cold  from  ihe  fountain,  the 
fry  will  be  hatched  readily  enough ;  the  only  fear  will  be  of  the  old  onea 
eating  them  up.  Perhaps  the  old  fish  after  the  spawn  is  deposited  might  be 
removed. 

GoLnnNCH  with  Elokoatbo  Beak  (£.  G.  IT.)'— Tou  can  pare  the  beak 
of  your  Goldfiocb  with  a  penkniie,  or  pair  of  tlurp  scissors,  bock  to  its 
proper  length,  without  any  Injury  to  the  bird. 


LONDON  MAEKET8.- 
POTJLTBT. 


-AueusT  22, 


We  should  have  nothing  to  note  were  it  not  for  the  advent  of  Oninee. 
This  year  seems  desirous  to  make  ammdn  for  past  shortenmings.  There 
have  seldom  b<*en  no  many  in  the  market  the  first  week  as  this  year.  The 
quality  is  exceltent. 


Fowls    

Smaller  do 

S.  d.      s.  d. 

2    0  to  2    6 

1    9  „  2    0 

DQckliBgs   

Grouse 

Rabbit* 

n 
2 

1 

Chickens      ..  . 

1    8  .,   1    « 

0    0   „   0    0 

.......    4    6   ,,  6    0 

1 

GosllHgs  

Qcece   «.. 

W^iiddo 

0 

K««w»    

u 

d.     s. 

OtoS 
9„  2 
4  .,  1 

»,.  0 
8  ..  0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


11 'nth 


Week. 


W 
Th 

F 
8 

M 


▲UO.  SO-SEFT.  5,  1M4. 


AgrinoDy  flowers* 
Bed  Bryony  ripe. 
Partridge  shooting  begins. 
Berberries  ripe. 
Meadow  Saffron  flowers. 

16  SUKDAT  AVTS&  TullEn. 

Hawthorn  berries  ripe. 


ATenge  Temperature 
near  London. 


Bain  in 

last 
S7 


Day. 
7L9 
71.8 
7a< 
70.6 
70.8 
70.3 
70.0 


Night. 
48.1 
47.5 
47.4 
47.5 
47.5 
46.5 
47.4 


Mean. 
600 
59.3 
56.9 
59.1 
66.9 
56.4 
58.7 


Days. 
8 
15 
19 
15 
IS 
IS 
15 


Son 


m.  h. 
llafS 
18     5 


6an 
Sets. 


m.  h. 
50af6 

47  6 

45  6 

43  6 

41  6 

88  6 

36  6 


Moon 
Rises. 


Moon 
Sets. 


m.    h. 
6 


I 


Moon*s 
Age. 


28 
29 

• 
1 
2 
8 

4 


Clocfk 

before 

Son. 


Day  of 
Year. 


S48 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 


V^omobserratiens  taken  near  London  dwfng  the  last  thirty-seven  yean,  the  sverage  day  tomperatnre  of  the  week  U  70.7**,  and  lU  night 
temperature  47.4«.  The  greatest  heat  was  85<»  on  the  Ist,  1848;  and  the  .lowest  ooid,83«,  on  the  3rd,  1861  The  greatest  faU  of  rain  was 
1.50  Inch. 


QUALIFICATIONS    OF   THE    SCAEI^ET 
GEEANIUM  FOE  BEDDING. 

HEN  in  bygone  years  sncli 
florists'  flowers  as  Tulips, 
Anricnlas,  Sannnculuses, 
Polyanthuses,  and  Pinks 
held  a  higher  place  in  pub- 
lic estimation  than  they 
now  do,  many  villages  of  no 
great  pretensions  had  their 
periodical  shows,  which 
were  looked  forward  to  wiiJi 
considerable  .interest  by 
aspiring  exhibitors.  Each 
class  of  plants  had  then 
to  be  judged  by  a  code  of 
rules  which,  unlike  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
were  altered  if  found  defective.  Whatever  opposition 
may  have  been  offered  to  these  rules  at  times,  and  what- 
ever changes  were  made,  it  is  certain  that  the  flowers 
which  stood  high  in  public  favour  in  the  beginniag  of 
the  present  century  were  judged  according  to  the  close- 
ness with  which  they  approximated  to  a  certain  standard 
of  perfection  which  was  supposed  to  be  equitable.  The 
rules  which  then  existed  are  far  from  bemg  obsolete  at 
the  present  day,  although,  instead  of  a  universal  adherence 
to  tnem,  a  sort  of  anarchy  has  sprung  up,  every  man 
making  laws  for  himself,  so  that  even  in  such  important 
flowers  as  the  Azalea,  Ehododendron,  Scarlet  Geranium, 
and  many  others,  the  points  of  excellence  are  far  from 
being  universally  defined.  Flowers  have  never  been  so 
popular  as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  but  there  is  in 
many  instances  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  properties 
which  fit  a  plant  or  flower  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  it 
would  be  a  most  desirable  result  if  florists  would  deter- 
mine on  some  standard  that  is  not  absolutely  unattainable, 
and  judge  the  respective  merits  of  each  claimant  for  dis- 
tinction oy  the  near  or  distant  apprdEtch  it  makes  to  that 
standard.  I  therefore  invite  everyone  to  ]^ut  forth  his 
own  views  as  to  what  constitutes  perfection  in  one  of  the 
most  useful  as  well  as  most  popular  of  all  our  bedding 
plants — ^the  Geranium  of  the  Zonale  section. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  subject  I  confess  having 
some  misgivings  as  to  a  universal  acknowledgment  of 
any  particular  set  of  rules  being  attained,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  much  useful  information  may  be  obtained,  and 
matters  which  individual  growers  might  set  down  as 
established  rules  might  be  modified  or  set  aside  entirely 
by  the  majority ;  so  much,  indeed,  depends  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  season,  the  soil,  and  other  features,  that  the 
decided  opinion  of  one  individual  might  in  a  large  as- 
sembly of  growers  receive  very  few  or  perhaps  no  backers. 
Take,  for  mstance,  the  present  season  up  to  the  20th  of 
August ;  in  this  district  it  has  been  a  very  dry  one  since 
the  Geranium  started  into  growth,  and  as  one  of  the 
efiects  of  the  dry  weather  we  see  a  greater  abundance 
of  bloom  on  Geraniums  than  we  were  wont  to  do,  and  a 
diminished  growth,  Sturdy,  rank-growing  varieties  have 
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descended  into  the  condition  of  medium  growth,  those  cf 
dwarf  habit  have  been  still  more  diminutive,  and  the 
whole  have  been  alike  loaded  with  bloom  to  an  extent 
not  generally  met  with.  Judging  them  by  the  present 
season  only  we  are  struct  with  the  idea  that  the  strong 
and  vigorous  kinds  are  the  best ;  but  this  is  solely  owing 
to  the  absence  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  ground,  and  the 
consequent  tendency  of  the  plant  to  expend  its  energies 
in  the  formation  of  flowers  and  seed.  If  dry  weauier 
were  to  continue,  and  the  plants  were  not  supplied  with 
water  artificially,  there  would  be  every  likelihood  of 
their  flowering  themselves  out,  as  the  saying  is — ^a  onv 
cumstance  of  rare  occurrence  with  the  Geranium,  though 
by  no  means  so  with  many  other  plants.  Indeed,  I  think 
there  are  examples  already  amongst  our  bedding  Gera- 
niums indicating  a  cessation  of  blooming  at  no  distant 
date,  unless  rain  or  artificial  means  push  them  into  heA 

growth ;  but  even  in  the  latter  case  the  bloom  will  be 
te  and  far  from  abundant. 

Before  entering  on  the  qualities  necessary  to  constitute 
a  first-class  bedding  Geranium,  I  must  allow  that  my 
experience  of  some  kinds  this  year  is  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  what  it  was  last  season,  as  some  varieties  I  had 
then  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  discard,  have  this  sea- 
son been  the  best  I  had,  and  others  the  reverse  :  theref<we 
we  ou^ht  not  too  hastily  to  condemn  anything  without  a 
fair  trial.  The  present  year  having  proved  that  strong 
growers  are  the  best,  are  we  justified  in  depending  OA 
tnem  entirely  for  another  season  P  To  this  I  unhesitat- 
ingly answer.  No ;  for  until  we  have  the  character  of  the 
fortncoming  season  placed  before  us  we  must  continue  to 
provide  against  the  contingencies  which  each  succee^ng 
year  brings  with  it.  If  next  year  be  damp,  and  we 
have  only  coarse  strone-growing  Geraniums  to  depend 
on,  we  shall  have  little  bloom,  and  the  beds  will  be  over- 
grown with  rank  foliage. 

Let  us  now  see  what  really  constitutes  a  good  bedding 
Geranium,  leaving  those  extremes  of  wet  or  dry  seasons 
out  of  the  question,  as  they  may  be  discussed  hereaf^r. 
Although  I  Dy  no  means  assert  that  the  standard  I  lav 
down  is  the  one  that  may  be  generally  approved  of,  stiu 
it  may  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  to  found  a  more  complete 
and  perfect  system  ;  premising,  therefore,  that  the  plant 
is  wanted  for  bedding  purposes,  and  confining  my  re- 
marks to  the  Scarlet-flowered  section,  which  is,  pemapSy 
the  most  extensively-planted  of  any,  I  would  define  tne 
desirable  properties  thus  : — 

Sabit  —Strong  but  not  coarse ;  spreading  rather  thaa 
upright ;  joints  short. 

Foliage, — As  deep  and  shining  a  green  as  can  be  had, 
with  the  least  possible  horseshoe  marking  upon  it ;  leaf- 
stalk short  but  strong,  the  leaf  itself  somewhat  conveSy 
and  its  edges  smooth. 

Flower.— Truss  medium  sized  (not  but  that  large  trusses 
are  better  than  small,  but  they  are  also  fewer  in  number^, 
each  individual  bloom  to  conform  to  the  stasdai'd  thafc  is 

fenerally  laid  down  for  a  good  flower.   The  truss  ought  to 
e  compact  but  not  confined,  and  the  b)o6m'  the  same  in 
colour  to  the  centre,  a  white  eye  being  objetetionable.  The 
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1688  the  plant  is  giyen  to  pexfecting  seed  the  better;  and 
kinds  having  seed-Tesads  pointing  downwards  instead  of 
upwards  are  the  least  nnsightly.  The  flower-stem  to  point 
upwards  generallj,  although  this  qualification  on  the  outside 
plants  is  rather  a  disadvantage.  The  stem  may  either  be 
green  or  white,  but  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  the  latter 
colour. 

By  the  above  rough  outline  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
preferred  the  plain  Green-leaved  class  to  those  marked  with 
the  horseshoe.  The  latter  I  have  no  objection  to  admit  as 
pot  plants  for  more  dose  inspection ;  but  at  the  distance 
most  flower-beds  are  viewed  at,  the  black  marking  is  rather 
a  defect  than  otherwise.  For  a  like  reason  I  have  condemned 
the  white  eye,  and  have  preferred  the  spreading  in  habit  to 
the  upiight  grower.  For  particular  purposes,  perhaps,  a 
variety  of  upright  growth  might  be  preferable;  but  for 
general  use  one  that  spreads  laterally,  with  at  the  same 
tune  sufficient  sturdiness  to  support  itself,  is  better.  A  vexy 
long  flower-stem  is  no  particular  advantage  so  far  as  I  can 
l>erceive,  but  the  flower  ought  to  be  weU  elevated  above 
the  foliage,  say  3  inches  or  so  above  the  highest  port  of  any 
leaf;  and  as  the  stalk  must  descend  some  distance,  there 
will  be  plenty  for  all  nosegays  or  flower-stands.  I  might 
also  have  added  that  flowers  that  will  withstand  the  greatest 
amount  of  sun,  wind,  and  rain  are  preferable  to  those  less 
serviceable ;  and  if  they  drop  off  in  decaying  they  are  better 
than  if  adhering  to  the  flower-stalk,  as  attention  to  picking 
off  the  blooms  is  not  possible  everywhere,  and  in  such  cases 
the  varieties  which  do  for  themselves  are  better  than  those 
that  have  to  be  waited  upon. 

The  above  remarks  having  extended  to  a  greater  length 
than  I  intended,  I  will  at  a  future  time  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  Variegated  class,  which,  I  may  observe,  is  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  numerous.  In  the  mean- 
time I  invite  opinions  on  the  merits  of  the  Scarlet  class ; 
and  later  in  the  season  I  will  report  on  the  kinds  which 
we  grow  here,  for  it  would  be  premature  to  do  so  in  the 
middle  of  the  season.  I  may,  however,  confess  that  one  or 
two  of  my  greatest  favourites  last  year  have  signally  failed 
this  season,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  the  same  else- 
where. Other  changes,  too,  may  take  place  ere  the  flowering 
season  of  1864  be  at  an  end.  As  the  Geranium  is  unques- 
tionably at  the  present  moment  our  most  popular  bedding 
plant,  anything  bearing  on  its  merits  as  well  as  on  its 
management  must  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader ;  and 
as  my  worthy  fellow-labourers  in  this  Journal  have  at  various 
times  set  forth  its  culture,  it  remains  only  for  us  to  deter- 
mine what  constitutes  the  right  sort  of  plant  to  cultivate. 
I  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  everyone  opposed  to  the  views 
above  stated  will  at  once  put  his  own  on  record  in  the  pages 
of  The  Jgxtbnal  of  Hosticultubje.  J.  Eobson. 


BEDDING  GEEANIUMS. 

{Continued  from  page  86.) 
AxTHouoH  it  is  advisable  to  put  in  the  stock  of  bedding 
Geraniums  in  August,  propagation  is  sometimes  deferred 
till  September,  which  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  time,  as  the 
cuttings  are  then  more  gross  and  watery,  and  on  that  account 
more  liable  to  damp  off;  the  sun's  power  is  also  less  at  that 
season,  and  the  cuttings  have  to  be  struck  under  glass,  a 
little  heat  being  necessary  to  cause  some  of  the  variegated 
sorts  to  root  freely.  These  late-struck  plants,  too,  are  later 
in  making  a  show  in  the  following  season,  and  with  Golden 
Chain  and  other  slow-growing  and  rather  delicate  kinds, 
the  practice  does  not  accomplish  the  object  aimed  at — 
yi2.,  providing  strong  plants  to  decorate  the  flower  garden 
.  in  the  following  season.  Where  the  propagation  of  Geraniums 
has  been  delayed  until  the  last  week  in  August  or  beginning 
of  September,  cuttings  should  be  taken  at  once,  and  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots  in  a  compost  of  light  turfy  loam  with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  river  sand.  Silver  sand  is  preferable  for 
^ome  of  the  varilegated  kinds,  for  they  do  not  grow  so  fVeely 
as  the  Scarlets.  These  cuttings,  if  placed  in  a  vinery,  or 
any  house  with  not  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  if  shaded  a  little 
and  the  soil  in  the  pots  kept  sufficiently  moist,  but  on  no 
consideration  wet,  will  root  freely  in  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
and  may  then  be  removed  to  a  light  airy  situation  in  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  will  only  require  water  to  prevent 


their  flagging  and  losing  their  leaves.  All  yellow  and 
decayed  leaves  should  be  removed  as  they  present  them- 
selves. 

Another  method  is  to  insert  four  cuttings  in  a  32-sized 
pot,  six  in  a  24,  or  eight  in  an  18-sized  pot,  placing  them 
round  the  inside,  and  if  they  are  kept  in  any  house  where 
there  is  a  little  heat  and  a  not-over-plentifUl  circulation  of 
air,  they  will  become  well  rooted  before  the  dull  dark  days 
of  winter  set  in.  The  pots  are  then  placed  near  the  glaas 
in  any  light  airy  structure  from  which  frost  is  excluded.  A 
readier  mode,  and  one  that  takes  up  much  less  room,  is  to 
employ  propagating-pans  1  foot  6  inches  long,  1  foot  wide, 
and  4  ihches  deep,  outside  measure,  inserting  the  cuttinffs 
in  these  as  closely  together  as  possible  without  literalh" 
crowding  them  one  upon  the  other.  One  of  these  pans  wiU 
hold  fifty  cuttings  without  crowding,  and  the  pan  itself 
takes  up  less  room  than  is  necessary  to  hold  a  dozen  cut-  ' 
tinffs  in  pots.  Next  in  utility  to  these  pans  are  wooden  boxee, 
and  these  are  of  two  sorts : — 1st,  long  narrow  boxes  made 
of  three-quarter-inch  deals,  3  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and 
4  inches  deep,  outside  measure;  2nd,  wider  and  shorter 
boxes  each  1  foot  6  inches  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  4  inches 
deep,  both  kinds  having  six  holeii  bored  in  the  bottom  to 
allow  the  water  to  escape.  The  former  description  of  boxes 
will  hold  four  rows  of  cuttings,  the  two  outer  rows  being  close 
to  the  sides  of  the  boxes  ^  Ithout  actually  touching  them, 
and  the  two  inside  rows  2  inches  apart,  and  the  cuttizigB 
2  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  The  narrow  boxes  will, 
therefore,  hold  seventy-two  cuttings,  whilst  the  wide  boxes 
contain  about  eighty.  These  boxes  may  be  made  neatly, 
and  if  painted  green  they  have  a  tidy  appearance.  They 
are  prepared  for  the  cuttings  as  follows: — A  few  crocks 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  to  a  depth  of  from  half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  and  on  these  is  placed  an  equal  thickness 
of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost,  which  should  consist 
of  turfy  l^ht  loam  two-thirds,  and  river  sand  one-third, 
sifted  through  a  half-inch  riddle.  With  this  compost  the 
boxes  are  to  be  filled  quite  level,  and  in  it  the  cutting^s  axe 
inserted  at  the  above  distances  and  gently  watered.  They 
are  then  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  any  other  house,  heated 
or  not,  only  they  will  be  a  week  or  ten  days  later  in  rooting 
in  a  cold  house,  and  will  not  do  so  with  the  same  degree 
of  certainty  as  in  a  structure  with  a  higher  temperature. 
No  more  water  must  be  given  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  nice  healthfully  moist  condition.  A  slight  bedewing 
of  the  foliage  is  beneficial,  and  preferable  to  a  very  wet 
state  of  the  soil,  which  is  hurtful  to  the  stems  of  Geraniums 
at  any  time,  but  more  so  when  they  are  inserted  in  the  soil 
to  strike  root. 

By  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October  the  boxes  or  pots 
should  be  placed  on  shelves  about  a  foot  from  the  glass,  so  as 
to  insure  a  stiff,  hardy  growth.  During  the  winter  the  plants 
will  not  require  watering  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a- week, 
nor,  indeed,  so  frequency  in  dull,  cloudy  weather,  no  more 
being  given  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  healthy 
state.  They  should,  however,  be  examined  occasionally,  all 
yellow  and  decayed  leaves  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  between  the  plants  stirred  with  a  piece  of  wood.  These 
are  small  matters,  but  attention  to  them  is  very  conducive 
to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants.  Air  must  also  be 
given  on  all  favourable  occasions,  admitting  it  early,  with 
the  thermometer  at  4&^  and  closing  early,  so  as  to  shut  in 
as  much  sun  heat  as  possible,  which  will  lessen  the  necessity 
for  lighting  a  fire.  Fire  should  only  be  employed  to  prevent 
the  thermometer  falling  below  40'* ;  though  it  may  sink  to 
35^,  yet  a  minimum  temperature  of  40®  is  low  enough  to 
keep  Geraniums  in  good  health.  The  temperature  should 
range  from  40"^  to  45^  with  fire  heat,  whilst  a  rise  of  10**  or 
15^,  with  sun  and  abundance  of  air,  is  very  conducive  to 
health.  A  gentle  fii-e  now  and  thon  to  dry  up  damp  in  dull, 
moist,  or  rainy  weather,  accompanied  by  ventilation,  is  also 
essential  to  success. 

These  remarks  apply  equally  to  cuttings  that  may  be 
taken  from  the  last  week  in  August  until  the  last  week  in 
September,  by  which  time  the  last  batch  of  cuttings  ought 
to  have  been  secured.  Even  that  is  but  a  haphazard 
system  of  raising  bedding  Geraniums,  and  gives  plants  that 
are  late  in  coming  into  bloom  in  the  following  season. 
Besides,  some  of  the  weaker  and  dwarfer  kinds,  as  the 
Nosegay,  and  all  the  variegated  sorts  which  it  is  desirable 
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to  torn  out  in  a  forward  state,  do  not  do  well  at  the  time 
of  striking,  and  in  the  following  season  in  beds,  unless 
they  are  put  in  as  cuttings  by  the  middle  of  September  at 
the  latest,  and  this  is  fully  a  fortnight  later  than  they 
ought  to  be.  Stella  and  Baron  Bioascui,  two  of  the  best  of 
the  Nosegays  for  beddine  purposes,  I  like  struck  in  August, 
and  also  the  variegated  kinds,  not  in  dusters  in  pots,  pans, 
or  boxes,  but  singly  in  60-sized  pots  in  the  first  instance, 
transferring  them  to  48's  before  October ;  in  these  they  are 
wintered,  potted  into  32's  in  the  first  week  in  March,  and 
where  there  is  frame  room  let  them  have  another  shift  into 
24*s  in  the  middle  of  April,  by  which  time  they  will  be  in 
fine  condition,  and  seldom  "  look  behind  them  "  again.  The 
stronger  and  hardier  sorts  we  need  not  be  so  particular 
about,  for  they  will  strike  if  inserted  any  time  in  September, 
and  tolerably  well  if  put  in  before  frosts  cut  them  off  in  Oc- 
tober. In  fact,  the  time  of  striking  Geranium  cuttings 
depends  greatly  on  the  period  at  which  the  plants  are  wanted 
to  bloom  in  the  following  season.  If  an  early  bloom  is  desired 
—say  in  July  and  August,  the  variegated  and  smaller  growers 
shoxild  be  inserted  in  August,  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  the  stronger-growing  Scarlets  about  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. Then  for  a  late  bloom  the  variegated  and  smaller 
sorts  of  Scarlets  will  do  inserted  any  time  before  the  middle 
of  September,  and  the  stronger  kinds  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  later.  Such  fiunish  plants  for  blooming  effec- 
tively in  August  and  September.  I  have  occasionally  made 
up  in  the  beginning  of  September  a  dung  hotbed,  about 
2  feet  high,  consisting  of  well-fermented  dung,  covered  it 
with  a  two-light  frame,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  put  on  a 
few  inches  of  pit  sand,  and  placed  on  this  the  pots  of  cut- 
tings. With  a  mild  heat  of  76^,  and  a  slight  shading  from 
hot  sun,  I  had  cuttings  struck  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
and  quite  as  forward  as  if  they  had  been  struck  in  August 
without  heat.  This  was  done  chiefly  because  the  old  plants 
did  not  fundsh  a  supply  of  cuttings  sufficiently  early  for 
cool  propagation  in  August,  and  also  because  taking  a  large 
number  of  cuttings  would  have  detracted  from  the  effect  at 
that  time. 

In  whatever  manner  the  stock  of  Geraniums  may  have 
been  stmdk  in  the  autumn,  they  should  be  potted  by  the 
last  week  in  February  or  beginning  of  March  from  the  pots, 
pans,  or  boxes  in  which  they  were  kept  through  the  winter, 
selecting  for  the  purpose  tiie  size  usually  known  as  d2's, 
and  employing  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  two-thirds  and  leaf 
mould  one-third,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sharp  sand. 
This  compost  will  grow  almost  any  kind  of  Geranium  welL 
By  placing  a  few  crooks  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  some 
of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost  upon  them,  the  necessity 
of  employing  a  larger  amount  of  crocks  will  be  obviated, 
and  equally  efficient  drainage  will  be  secured.  The  plants 
should  be  taken  up  with  a  small  ball  if  practicable,  and 
potted  rather  firmly.  After  potting  give  a  gentle  watering, 
and  place  in  a  vinery  or  any  house  where  forcing  is  just 
commenced.  The  slight  increase  of  heat  and  the  moist 
atmosphere  will  cause  the  plants  to  become  quickly  esta- 
blished, and  they  will  grow  rapidly.  Those  not  having 
vineries  and  whole  ranges  of  pits  need  not  pot-off  the  plants 
from  the  cutting-pots  so  early,  but  may  defer  it  until  the 
bcunnning  of  April. 

The  plants  being  potted,  and  placed  in  the  beginning  of 
March  in  an  increased  heat  of  4&*  or  b(f  by  night,  they  will 
be  stout  plants  by  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  and  bushy  if 
due  care  has  been  taken  to  pinch  or  cut  back  any  that 
exhibit  signs  of  tall  lanky  growth;  the  shoots  thus  cut 
back  if  made  into  cuttings  inll  root  quickly,  and  will  make 
mce,  though  small,  plants  by  bedding-out  time.  Some  cut- 
tings will  grow  up  with  a  single  stem,  and  attain  a  tree-like 
height  before  they  branch,  sudi  should  be  stopped  at  the 
fourth  leaf  above  the  soil,  and  this  will  cause  side  shoots  to 
be  emitted.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  stop  the  shoots  of  those 
plants  requiring  it  about  a  fortmght  after  potting.  By^the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  April  the  house,  especially  if  a  vinery, 
will  be  too  warm  and  too  much  shaded  for  Geraniums,  and 
they  not  only  grow  too  fast,  become  long-J9inted,  and  drawn 
up  weak,  but  are  liable  to  receive  a  check  from  which  they 
nurely  recover  before  June.  This  chedc  is  consequent  on 
removing  them  from  a  shaded,  warm,  and  damp  atmosphere 
to  a  lighter,  cooler,  and  drier  position.  Although  there  is  no 
better  place  for  wintering  Genuiiums  and  farwarding  tiiem 


in  the  spring  than  a  vinery,  the  Vines  of  which  are  annually 
started  in  the  beginning  of  March,  yet  a  worse  place  could 
not  be  found  for  them  after  the  middle  of  April.  A  cooler 
place  is  much  more  suitable,  such  as  cold  pits.  Peach- 
cases  against  walls,  or  between  the  pots  in  orchard-houses. 
Oold  pits  or  frames,  however,  are  the  best  places,  for  it  is 
undesirable  to  encumber  fruit-houses  with  Geraniums ;  be- 
sides, when  houses  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  the 
cultivator  in  his  endeavours  to  suit  everjihing  is  unable  to 

give  proper  treatment  to  anything.  With  cheap  glass  a 
ouse  specially  devoted  to  bedding  plants  would  not  be 
costly,  and  would  to  a  great  extent  obviate  the  necessity  of 
wintering  them  in  vineries  and  keeping  them  there  until 
they  are  almost  spoilt. 

Having  the  plants  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  32-sized 
pots  by  the  middle  of  April,  place  them  in  any  light,  aixy 
description  of  house  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  but  no 
artificial  heat  given.  If  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  plants  they  may  be  potted  in  24's  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  after  having  been  removed  into  the  cool-house,  pit, 
or  frame.  In  this  situation  they  will  require  copious  supplies 
of  water,  but  none  should  be  given  until  it  is  needed,  yet  the 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  droop,  or  the  leaves  will  be 
prematurely  thrown  off.  A  dry  atmosphere  is  likewise 
adverse  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  foliage.  If  the 
plants  are  in  frames  or  pits  the  lights  should  be  covered 
with  mats  whenever  there  is  a  likelihood  of  frost  before 
morning,  and  in  addition  to  water  at  the  root,  a  gentle 
watering  overhead  night  and  morning  will  do  much  towards 
insuring  good  plants.  Abundance  of  fresh  air,  indeed  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  is  of  paramount  importance,  for,  unless 
the  plants  are  capable  of  endnring  this  before  planting 
out,  they  will  cause  nothing  but  disappointment  for  some 
time  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  their  yellow  appear- 
ance, and  arreste^L  growth.  They  should,  tiierefore  be  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  for  some  time  previous  to  planting 
out,  and  be  in  no  wise  affected  by  cold,  sun,  and  dry 
air.  Thus  duly  inured  to  light,  &c.,  the  plants  will  require 
more  room  by  the  last  week  in  May,  or  beginning  of  June, 
and  should  then  be  planted  out  in  the  beds.  These  should 
have  been  dug  deeply  in  autumn,  a  liberal  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  worked  into  the  soil,  and  be  again  forked 
over  a  few  days  before  planting. 

With  regard  to  planting  Geraniums,  some  think  them  best 
plunged  in  the  pots,  whilst  others  say  they  should  be  planted 
out.  I  have  no  doubt  that  according  to  circumstances  the 
advocates  of  both  systems  are  right,  but  it  happens  that 
what  will  answer  in  one  place  will  not  do  at  another.  Where 
the  soil  is  light,  dry,  and  bui  moderately  rich,  the  plants 
are  best  planted  out,  for  the  very  nature  of  the  soil  acts  as 
a  sort  of  check  to  over-luxuriance,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
prolific  in  bloom  and  foliage^;  but  in  rich,  moist  soils,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  plants  into  growth  without 
giving  a  corresponding  amount  of  bloom,  keeping  them  in 
pots  acts  as  a  check  to  over-luxuriance,  and  they  grow  less, 
but  bloom  more  profusely,  if  plunged  instead  of  planted  out. 
Seasons  also  exert  an  influence  in  this  way.  In  wet  reasons 
the  plants  are  best  in  pots,  whilst  during  a  dry  season  such 
as  the  present,  we  would  find  them  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition when  we  took  them  up  in  the  autumn  as  when  we 
plunged  them  in  the  pots  in  May  and  June,  unless  they 
were  daily  watered.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  close  plant- 
ing is  preferable  to  thin,  for  whilst  plants  treated  in  the 
latter  way  afford  but  a  poor  and  late  return,  the  others  are 
covered  with  an  early  and  effective  bloom. — ^G.  Abbet. 
(To  he  continued.) 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  COUNTRY  PARSON. 

There  is  this  advantage  in  writing  the  name  and  address 
at  the  end  of  an  article — ^viz.,  the  public  can  go  to  the  garden 
and  see  "  if  these  things  are  so."  Moreover,  it  is  a  security 
against  wilful  misdirection. 

On  four  following  days  these  distinguished  persons  came 
to  review  things  here — ^namely,  Mr.  Kelway,  jun.,  nursery- 
man, of  Langport,  Somerset ;  H.  Davis,  Esq.,  Warminster ; 
H.  C.  Sturt,  Esq.,  of  Critohill ;  and  J.  Hanes  Calcraft,  Esq., 
of  Bempstone,  near  Wareham ;  and  the  Provost  of  Eton 
with  Mrs.  Farquhanon  and  par^.    They  aU  said  they  never 
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■aw  Buch  a  sight  as  the  Peaches  (see  pa^^e  145),  and  that 
thi^  admired  the  foliage  and  strength  of  the  trees  as  mnoh 
aa  the  Peaches. 

About  100  had  been  gathered,  beginning  on  the  9th  of 
August.  The  crop  left  on  the  trees  was  ^iSo. — ^W.  F.  Bad- 
QLTiTX,  Torrent  Euahton. 


At  the  Blandfosd  Horticultural  Show,  August  25th,  the 
first  prize  foz  Peaches  was  awarded  to  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Bad- 
clyffe;  also  first  prize  for  Boses,  24  trebles  grown  on  the 
Manetti  stock.    Both  classes  were  "open." 


OTTR  METKOPOLITAN  FLOWEE  SHOWS. 

Ir  I  understand  the  complaints  which  have  been  made 
against  the  present  style  of  horticultural  exhibitions,  they 
are  referable  to  two  points — ^the  sameness  of  their  charactei, 
and  the  deficiency  of  their  arrangement.  These  complaints 
have  been  mainly  made  in  connection  with  the  shows  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Kensington,  and  have  re- 
oeired  some  considerable  force  from  the  reports  that  have 
been  brought  home  by  those  who  visited  Brussels  during 
the  present  year. 

We  have  heard  glowing  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  aa> 
zanjgements,  what  a  faiiy  scene  it  seemed  to  be,  and  how 
delightful  it  would  be  to  have  our  flower  shows  arranged  in 
somewhat  of  the  same  manner;  but  1  think  it  is  well  to 
entirely  dissipate  such  notions. 

We  are 'often  told,  also,  that  "  they  manage  these  things 
better  in  France ;'  and  although  I  did  not  see  the  Bruss^ 
Exposition,  yet  I  have  seen  that  which  is  organised  by  the 
Societe  Imp^ale  d'Horticulture  at  Paris,  and  very  pretty 
indeed  it  was  with  its  parterre  and  its  beds ;  but  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  skill  and  science  of  gardeners — bah !  Why,  there 
was  not  a  dish  of  fruit  there  that  Mr.  Solomon  would  have 
cared  to  have  had  in  his  shop  in  Covent  Garden ;  and  as  to 
the  flowers,  they  exhibited  neither  skill  nor  taste.  A  number 
of  collections  there  were,  but  then  the  plants  were  star ve- 
lings — Orchids,  Cactus,  &c.,  in  moveable  small  pots ;  so 
that  1  feel  sure  none  of  those  who  really  value  a  flower  show 
as  we  have  them  now  would  turn  aside  to  look  at  these 
productions. 

As  to  Brussels,  there  are  a  few  things  that  our  reformers 
must  bear  in  mind.  In  the  first  place  the  whole  affair  is  a 
government  matter  from  beginning  to  end.  Expense  is  not 
considered.  The  productions  of  growers  in  any  part  of  the 
world  are  delivered  in  Brussels  and  sent  back  to  their  desti- 
nation free  of  expense.  The  trouble  of  unpacking  and  the 
expense  of  attending  on  the  plants  may  even  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  owing  to  this,  several  of  our  large  growers  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 

In  the  second  place,  this  Belgian  exhibition  takes  place 
only  triennially ;  for  that,  persons  may  indeed  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  extra  trouble  and  bother  that  is  occasioned 
by  it ;  but  these  same  persons  would  be  very  unwilling  to 
do  so  nine  times  instead  of  once. 

Thirdly,  The  show  is  open  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  One 
whole  day  is  allowed  for  the  Judges  to  go  through  the  various 
productions,  and  these  Judges  are  very  numerous — ^a  very 
different  state  of  things  to  that  which  prevails  here. 

In  none  of  these  points  do  I  see  that  it  is  possible  to  effect 
any  change  amongst  us.  It  is  certain  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  not  put  down  to  secret  service,  or  any 
other  additional  item  in  the  estimates,  the  cost  of  providing 
fiower  shows  for  the  London  folks  in  the  season,  and  no 
society  will  guarantee  exhibitors  the  cost  of  the  carriage 
of  their  plants.  There  is  no  probability  of  any  society  being 
contented  with  triennial  exhibitions,  nor,  indeed,  would  it 
suit  the  requirements  of  those  who  attend  the  shows.  And 
the  experience  of  this  present  season  evidences  that  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  hope  to  prolong  our  great  exhibitiona 
for  more  than  one  day ;  for  when  the  expense  of  bringing 
up  these  collections  to  the  place  of  exhibition  is  considered, 
and  also  the  number  of  assistants  who  are  required  to  attend 
on  the  plants,  the  cost  of  another  twenty-four  hours  in 
London  to  those  who  come  from  a  distance,  especially  in  the 
case  of  amateurs,  would  greatly  deter  people  from  coming 
forward  in  any  future  improvement  that  may  be  made.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  it  would  bo  well  for  people  to  keep  i 


out  of  their  minds  any  idea  of  taking  the  foreign  eshibitioiis 
as  modeb  or  guides. 

Can  nothing,  then,  be  done  P  Let  us  see.  The  points  are 
whether  any  better  arrangement  of  the  plants  can  be  made, 
and  whether  the  sameness  of  the  exhibitions  can  be  remedied. 
8eniore$  priorts.  I  will  take»  therefore,  the  Bojal  Horticiil- 
tural  Society  first ;  and  I  daresay  I  shall  write  a  very  unpa- 
latable thing,  but  which  I  believe  many  besides  myself 
think — that  there  can  never  be  a  beautiful  exhibition  at 
South  Kensington ;  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  there  is 
no  place  to  hold  it  in. 

I  understand,  whether  rightly  or  not,  that  Mr.  Henxy 
Cole,  who  seems  to  be  the  Deua  loei,  now  says  that  no  tent 
shall  be  used  in  the  gardens,  as  it  is  unsightly,  and  that 
hence  the  fine  "mast  tent,"  as  Mr.  Murray  dc^ghteth  to 
have  it,  was  erected  outside ;  and  I  ask.  Where*  then,  can 
an  exhibition  be  arranged  ?  "  In  the  arcades,"  will  be  the 
reply  of  the  "great  Goveinment-boilers"  men.  Who  is 
there  that  does  not  see  at  once  that  if  this  be  indeed  the 
only  answer  to  be  given  the  caae  is  hopeless  ?  The  light  in 
those  arcades  is  sSi.  side  light,  and  any  artist  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  that  is  £»tal  to  the  good  effect  of  colour, 
whether  in  pictorial  or  natural  objects.  Then,  again,  the 
arcades  are  so  narrow  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  plants 
advantageously ;  while  the  asphalte  flooring  is  so  conduciTe 
to  the  generation  of  dust^  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
crinoHnes  sweep  up  and  disseminate  a  steaming  cloud  of 
it,  while  draughts  are  tinceasingly  careering  up  and  down, 
to  the  imminent  peril  of  throats  and  lungs,  and  to  the 
certain  iiijuiy  of  plants. 

Prizes  were  offered  this  year  for  the  best  arrangement  of 
plants  for  a  greenhouse,  and  they  were  placed  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  arcades,  and  I  think  Mr.  Yeitch  could  tell  a  tale 
of  the  state  of  his  plants  from  tiie  draught  that  they  caught 
from  the  staircase. 

No  one  can  disparage  the  plants  that  are  brought  to  South 
Kensington,  there  are  generally  enough  of  them  to  make 
up  two  or  three  shows ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  never 
seen  that  either  in  the  conservatory  or  in  the  arcades  they 
have  had  justice  done  to  them ;  and  whatever  success  has 
attended  the  exhibitions  has  been  due  to  the  plants  and  not 
to  the  arrangement. 

The  Boyal  Botanic  Society  and  the  Alexandra  Park  Com- 
pany hold  their  shows  under  tents ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  this  is  after  all  the  only  way  in  which  flowers  can  be 
seen  to  advantage.  Of  course  you  are  dependAnt  on 
weather,  and  so  you  are  for  everything  of  a  simihur  character 
in  this  country ;  but  the  Botanic  Society  has  tried  it  for 
years,  and  has  found  in  the  long  run  that  their  exhibitions 
have  paid  and  paid  welL  I  believe  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  those  who  fii«quent  the  metropolitan  flower  shows  is  that 
the  Botanic  holds  the  foremost  place  for  beauty — the  undu- 
lating character  of  the  ground,  the  green  banks  (showing 
up  the  colour  so  well),  the  softened  light  through  the  can- 
vass, all  conduce  to  make  it  admiraMe.  It  is  not  perfect, 
and  when  I  come  to  speak  of  improvements  I  may  say  where 
I  think  these  may  be  made.  The  plan,  too,  of  separating  the 
cut  flowers  in  a  long  and  nairow  tent,  where  they  can  be 
displayed  singly,  is  another  excellent  arrangement. 

There  remains,  then,  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  this  is  iui 
generis.  The  arrangement  there  is  of  the  simplest  character; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  place  itself,  the  noble  expanse  of  light, 
softened  by  the  canvass  stretched  over  it,  give  a  charm  to 
it  which  to  some  extent  relieves  its  formality,  while  in  no 
place  are  the  fiicilities  for  seeing  the  productions  so  gr^t, 
owing  to  the  width  of  the  transept  and  the  ease  with  which 
numbers  of  persons  can  promenade  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  my  impressions  of  the 
present  state  of  the  London  exhibitions,  the  more  neces- 
sary in  that  I  find  many  wild  notions  propagated  about 
them.  Thus,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mrs.  Ellis,  her  islands 
of  beauty  for  which  she  pleads  are  impracticable,  at  any  rate 
at  Kensington,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton's  recommendation  about  ti^e  fortnightly  meetings, 
at  least  beyond  what  the  Floral  Committee  now  has.  He 
forgets  that  when  those  Begent  Street  meetings  used  to  be 
held  hoiticulture  was  in  a  very  different  position,  and  that 
any  one  coming  to  London  now  can  see  at  Messrs.  Yeitchs*, 
Lows',  Williams's,  the  Hendersons',  or  any  of  the  creat 
London  nimeries,  a  madi  better  colleotion  of  those  phnts 
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i^ek  miqrbe  Ib  MMon  «ha&  it  woidA  1m  p«nSble  to  eoDect 
toffetiMBr  in  Lenckn. 

I  liftve  dw«H  Bomewkftt  «^  leagih  on  thk  pointy  beoaiiM  I 
believe  that  to  attempt  changes  which  are  unpraotioabl*  is 
to  BUSS  the  ofejeet  altegftker;  aasd  the  eaSBa^  together  of 
these  Tarioas  eoaunittees,  and  asking  the  opinion  of  the 
most  ezperifoioed  groweis,  while  at  the  same  tune  the  deter- 
mination has  been  come  to  that  no  change  shaU  be  made  in 
tlie  most  iB^offtant  point — ^vis«»  when  tiia  exhibitioii  is  to 
be  hM,  is  Teiy  mueh  Uke  the  Pziissian  dod|pe  of  sending  an 
nnihaiiniiitrr  to  a  contoenoe*  while  sU  the  time  it  h«s  been 
determined  to  gobble  up  the  onfortonate  provinces  that 
once  belonged  to  DennuM>  bat  are  now  "  nobody's  child." — 
V.,JhdL  

THE  EOYAL    HOBTICULTUBAL    SOdETT'S 
KEW  AND  EABE  PLANT  SHOW. 

Tboi  snlgects  exhibited  having  for  the  most  peart  been 
before  the  Floral  Committee,  as  well  as  at  most  of  the 
metropoHtan  shows,  and  duly  reported  on  at  the  time,  it  will 
<M^y  be  necessary  to  notice  a  few  of  the  most  remarkaUe. 

Mr.  Ball,  who  was  the  principal  exhibitor,  sent  the  fnnale 
Ancaba  in  fruit — a  plant  of  tiie  green-leaved  t^pe.  This 
we  believe  is  the  third  time  the  i^ant  has  firadted  in  Borcpe, 
Mi.  Standish,  of  Ascot^  being  the  first  to  show  it  prododng 
its  onuunental  coral  red  berries.  Mr.  Boll  also  exhibited 
the  male  plant  hitherto  so  scarce,  Ancaba  himalaica,  and 
several  varieties  of  Eozya  and  Enonymas  which  have  been 
noticed  before.  Saccolabiam  Dayi  in  his  collection,  with 
maave  and  white  flowers,  appeared  to  be  a  desirable  acquisi- 
tion ;  and  Gesnera  Badiancy,  with  rich  velvety  crimson  and 
green-mottled  leaves,  was  very  showy.  Yallota  eximia,  having 
bright  light  scarlet  flowers  with  a  light  centre  and  con- 
spicaoos  yellow  anthers,  attracted  considerable  attention  on 
accoiant  of  the  briQianey  of  its  ooloars. 

Mr.  Linden,  of  Brosseis,  sent  a  few  plants,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  was  Bogiera  gratissima  with,  leaves  and 
flowers  somewhat  resembmig  those  of  the  Loorostinas,  tiie 
bods  are  pink  and  the  flowers  of  the  same  colour  bat  paler. 
Being  very  free  flowering  it  promises  to  be  a  great  acquisi- 
tion. Of  the  otbera  the  most  remarkable  were  Maranta 
^kstorata  with  olive  green  leaves,  distinctly  marked  with 
white  for  some  clktance  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  and  with 
a  pencilled  band  of  the  same  hue  at  some  distanoe  within 
the  margin;  Oyanophylhim  oinnamomeum  with  einnamon- 
oolooied  stalks;  and  Doryopteris  Alqyonis  with  bold  dark 
gMen  fronds. 

From  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son,  of  Woking,  came  several 
plants  of  their  flue  new  hybrid  Clematises  rubro-violacea 
and  Jaokmanni,  togetiier  with  coloured  drawings  of  the 
flowers ;  and  we  can  safely  predict,  from  the  richness  of  tho 
eoloars,  that  these  beautrfdl  hardy  climbers  will  be  exten- 
sively grown. 

Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.  oontribated  the  variegated 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  Gardenia  florida  variegata,  Oreopanax  dae- 
'^yli&rum,  and  Bhyncospermum  jasminoides  variegatum,  all 
ci  which  have  been  previously  noticed ;  also,  new  Ooladiams ; 
Messrs.  Herbst  t  Stenger,  Bichmond,  an  excellent  collec- 
tion, of  Japanese  plants,  the  Vanilla  plant,  the  Custard 
Apple,  Sad  Iresine  Herbstii,  with  bronzy  dark  crimson  leaves, 
having  Mght  midribs,  which  is  likely  to  prove  useftd  for 
bedding;  and  Mr.  McArthur,  Madda  HiU,  two  nice  plants  of 
Bonapartea  junoea  fiiamentosa.  Lastly,  Mr.  T.  Ingram, 
gardener  to  Her  Mc^eety,  at  Windsor,  sent  Japan  Lilies,  in- 
cfaiding  L.  aaratum,  Bougainvilhea  glabra^  Enonymus  japom- 
icQS  aureo-variegatufl,  with  shining  dark  green  and  y^ow 
leaves ;  and  some  other  plants. 

A  collection  of  plants,  including  some  of  Mr.  Weirds  recent 
introductions  from  South  America^  came  from  Chiswick 
Garden;  the  Cotton  plant  (Gossypium  vttifolium),  presented 
h^  Miyor  Trevor  Clarke,  of  Walton  Place,  Daventry,  was 
also  shown  in  the  oonservatory,  as  well  as  the  beantifhl 
Peristeria  elata,  of  which  the  flowers  bear  so  striking  a  re- 
eemblance  to  a  milk  white  dove. 

We  consider  this  Exhibition  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but,  as  usual  now,  it  is  spoilt  by  the  muddling  and  ill< 


in  case  of  aeddsnt  cr  iqjnxy,  will  not  allow  their  s_ 
to  remain  dmuig  a  seeoiid  day's  shew,  how  coold  the  pos- 
sessors of  novelties  and  rarities  be  expected  to  expose  thsm 
to  an  ungenial  atmosphere,  not  finr  two  bat  several  day»9  If 
aay  soeh  expeetation  had  been  formed  it  was  wofolly  dis* 
appointed,  for  Messrs.  Ve&tch,  Lee,  Standish,  Williamts,  aad 
others,  abstained  from  putting  in  an  ajmearaaoe. 

As  aa  indueement  to  exhibitors  oae^foorth  of  the  locisipto 
on  the  flrst  day  was  to  be  divided  amongst  the  hdldem  of 
eertiflcatee,  and  another  fourth  according  to  the  space  oesn-* 
pied,  but  as  at  BO  time  daring  the  aftemooa  could  there  have 
been  more  than  fifty  persons  present,  and  probably  not  half 
of  them  paying  for  their  admission,  the  eertifloate-hoUers 
cannot  he  congratulated  on* their  prospeeta  of  a  men^y 
reward.  »«»«..^__ 

Wx  have  much  pleasure  in  patting  it  on  record  that 
although  152,962  persons,  a  large  propartion  of  them  diikban, 
visited  the  gardens  on  Friday  laat,  the  anniversary  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort's  birthday,  no  damage  was  done  beycod 
a  Usw  sprigs  of  Gteraniums  being  inadvertently  broken  otf. 
The  grass,  and  especially  that  on  the  slopes,  suifered  con- 
siderably, but  that,  of  course,  wae  only  what  might  have 
been  expected  with  so  large  a  oonocnrse  of  visitors. 


hen  exhibitors  of  plants  which  have  been  long  in  the 
eonntxy^  and  whieh  can  be  replaced  with  comparative  ease 


HORTICULTUEAL  PBIZES,  AJSD  FOE  WHIT 
THEY  SHOIHiD  BE  AWABJDEP. 

In  the  Number  of  the  Joomal  pablvihed  on  the  16th  ine^ 
I  observe  an  article  written  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  on  flower 
shows,  &Q.,  on  which  subject  I  should  have  ventured  to  send 
you  some  remarks  a  long  time  back,  had  I  not  been  difBdent^ 
as  an  amateur,  of  intruding  on  ^e  notice  of  those  more 
learned  and  practised  than  myself.  I  now  take  the  bppor- 
t^ty  of  following  so  excellent  a  leader,  and  offer  my  ideas 
for  the  consideration  of  yonr  readers. 

Sir  Joseph's  remarks  on  the  present  practice  of  supplying 
the  market  I  think  must  strike  every  one :  nor  do  I  thix^  it 
in  the  least  ^orprisin^  that  our  continental  neighbours  give 
us  the  name  of  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  lookingr  at  the  fact 
that  our  nobility  and  gentry  are  becoming  wholesale  poul- 
terers and  greengrocers.  On  the  game  question  not  so- 
much  is  to  be  said.  It  is  essentially  a  wild  production,  and 
cannot  be  supplied  but  by  large  estates  and  domains.  Still 
the  "  utile  "  is  now-a-days  pursued  very  much  to  the  exdn- 
sion  of  the  "  dulce  ;'*  and  although,  after  one  has  enjoyed  to 
some  days  the  pleasant  society  and  profuse  hospitality  of  aa 
old  friend,  and  has  had  his  taste  for  slaughtering  helpless 
creatitres  folly  gratified,  he  can  scarcely  expect  to  take  awa^" 
all  the  spoil  that  may  have  fallen  to  his  imerring  gun,  stiu- 
I  have  heard  many  confess  slight  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment, both  at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  share  allotted 
to  him  by  the  head  keeper,  and  wish  for  the  good  old  times 
back  again. 

In  the  matter  of  garden  produce  the  case  is  more  serious, 
as  it  directly  interferes  with  an  important  branch  of  industiy, 
in  itself  subject  to  so  many  casualties  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate  and  seasons  as  to  require  all  the  help  possible  to 
render  it  remunerative. 

The  subject  on  which  I  more  particularly  wish  to  make 
some  remarks  is  that  of  Qower  shows  and  their  prize  awards. 
Their  main  object  is  the  encouragement  of  gardening,  and  I 
think  that  some  alterations  might  be  weU  introdaced  in^ 
furtherance  of  this  end. 

First  and  foremost,  I  would  disqualify  any  collection  of 
specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  competing  for  a 
prise  after  it  had  once  made  the  run  of  the  season,  for  there 
are  very  few  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the  metro- 
politan exhibitions,  who  cannot  predict  as  soon  as  the 
schedules  are  pubUshod  who  will  be  the  fortunate  com- 
petitors, and  might  even  say  what  plants  will  make  their 
appearance.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  prizes  in  thes^e  classes 
should  be  more  divided,  and  awarded  to  the  best  collections 
of  young  plants  of , not  more  than  two  years  growth,  so  as  to 
be  b^nd  fide  the  result  of  the  care  and  knowledge  of  the 
party  growing  them,  for  as  the  matter  now  stands  the  prize 
often  falls  to  him  who  only  shows,  and  not  to  the  one  who 
grows  the  plants. 

The  possessioB  of  noble  specimen  plants  con  only  be  ar- 
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rired  at  after  the  expenditure  of  mneh  oare  and  experience 
for  three  or  four  seasons,  or  by  pnrdkase ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  oondaoiye  to  the  enconragement  of  the  young 
gardener  that  such  plants  should  be  allowed  to  bear  awaj^ 
the  reward  season  after  season,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of 
less  age,  not  from  want  oi  skill  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  but 
simply,  as  the  Americans  would  say,  because  the  latter  were 
not  raised  quite  soon  enough.  As  Uie  matter  now  stands,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  present  utilitarian  mode  of  procedure, 
in  lieu  of  the  employer  paying  the  gardener  it  ought  to  be 
the  reverse — ^the  gardener  to  pay  such  a  per-oentage  on  the 
amount  of  his  yearly  prises  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
valuable  collections  placed  under  his  care. 

I  have  a  nice  little  collection  of  Camellias  and  choice  Bho- 
dodendrons,  but  if  an  early  spring  exhibition  were  started  I 
could  not  venture  to  send  my  plants,  when  I  know  that  my 
neighbour,  who  purchased  his  collection  at  the  sale  of  Messrs. 
Chaadler^s  stock,  intends  exhibiting  his  magnificent  speci- 
mens ;  and  yet  aU  my  plants  have  been  grown  under  my  own 
personal  superintendence,  whilst  the  Camellia  fimoy  was 
never  developed  in  my  friend  until  after  he  had  admired  my 
little  plants. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  valuable 
means  of  encouragement  to  appoint  judges  to  visit  the  re- 
spective establishments  of  those  desirous  of  competing,  and 
that  prizes  should  be  given  to  those  who  could  show  the 
neatest  and  best  furnished  places,  takinginto  consideration 
the  means  and  appliances  at  command.  This  would,  I  think, 
be  a  far  better  test  of  the  real  talent  and  skill  of  a  gardener, 
fbr  I  have  more  than  once  heard  a  complaint  that  the  pre- 
parations for  exhibition  take  up  so  much  time  that  other 
branches  are  neglected.—^.  H.  Majob,  CramweU  Houm, 
Oroydon. 


there  is  now  a  second  crop  of  bunches,  which  are  setting. 
Last  year  it  was  the  same,  and  the  second  crop  (only  a  few 
bunches),  ripened  thoroughly  without  fire  heat.  Is  not  this 
unusual  P 

The  vigour  of  this  Vine  is  extraordinary,  and  I  have  great 
difllculty  in  restraining  it.  I  purpose  next  year  to  intro- 
duce grafts  of  a  better  sort  (Muscat  Hamburgh),  shall  I  do 
right  ?— M.  B.,  North  Dfvai^. 

[The  caterpillar  found  at  work  on  the  unripe  Peach  in  the 
orchard-house  was  the  larva  of  Mamestra  persioaris,  and  out 
of  place  accidentally,  the  fruit  not  being  its  proper  food.] 


OECHASD-HOTJSE  EXPEEIENCE -ESPEBIONE 
VINE. 

Like  many  others  of  your  readers  I  have  for  some  years 
past  found  much  pleasure,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  little  pr^t 
in  the  shape  of  abundant  crops  of  £niit  from  the  culture  of 
pot  trees  in  an  orchard-house.  I  have  fiuled  to  obtain  any- 
thing like  fair  crops;  but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  is  to  be 
done,  if  one  only  sets  properly  to  work  about  it. 

lake  your  correspondent  "A.  B.,"  I  visited  early  in  July 
the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Bivers,  and,  like  him,  was  aghast  to  see 
the  magnificent  crop  of  Apricots  in  pots,  especially  as  I 
last  year  saw  very  light  crops  at  Mr.  Pearson^i,  and  heaxd 
from  our  mutual  friend  Mr.  Brown,  of  Lenton,  that,  though 
he  did  so  well  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  he  could  not 
aucceed  with  Apricots.  My  visit  to  Sawbridgeworth  con- 
vinces me  that  orchard-house  trees  in  pots  have  in  almost 
eveiy  instance  been  too  sparingly  supplied  with  water  and 
rich  top-dressing.  I  have  been  using  wool-dust  (the  sweep- 
ings of  a  woollen  mill),  saturated  with  sewage,  and  I  find  in 
the  course  of  a  month  that  the  top-dressing  is  completely 
netted  with  the  root-fibres. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Br^aut  that  Pdche  Abec  is  a  bad 
cropper.  I  obtain  a  good  crop,  but  ilie  fiavour  is  not  so  good 
as  any  others  I  have.  Early  York  I  have  had  this  year  superb 
in  sise  and  fiarour,  but  a  light  crop.  Early  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne  has  borne  a  very  good  crop ;  it  is  of  good  fiavour,  and 
a  most  handsome  Peadi.  Salway  does  not  seem  to  do  weU. 
The  tree  makes  veiy  vigwous  wood,  but  the  fruit  does  not 
swell  off  as  it  should.  Walburton  Admirable  has  dropped 
most  of  its  fruit,  and  did  so  last  year,  though  apparently  in 
vigorous  health.  Of  Early  Newington  Nectarine  I  have  had 
some  magnificent  fruit.  Violette  H&tive  Nectarine  is  bear- 
ing a  very  large  crop,  not  yet  ripe,  but  coming  on  day  by  day, 
and  looking  most  tempting.  We  have  a  Peach  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood which  I  cannot  find  in  any  of  the  fruit  catalogues 
by  name--Cox's  Seedling,  a  very  early,  delicious  Peach,  and 
an  enormous  cropper.  I  hope  to  send  you  some  next  year  for 
examination. 

Will  some  of  your  correspondents  be  good  enough  to  give 
their  experience  of  Esperione  Vine  as  a  stock  for  grafting 
on  or  inarching  ?  In  a  cool  vinery  I  have  a  Vine  of  it  that 
has  been  planted  about  eighteen  years;  it  carries  this  year 
seventy  bunches  averaging  2  lbs.  each,  which  are  now 
colouring.    On  some  of  the  Uterals  at  the  ends  of  the  rods  { 


LIVEEPOOL  BOTANIC  GAEDEN8. 

In  "Doings  of  the  Last  Week,"  I  lately  alluded  to  the 

ffreat  beauty  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gsodens  last  year. 

I  intended  a  description  of  them,  and  Oulton  Park,  and 

other  places,  to  have  appeared  before  now,  but  could  not 

fet  time  for  the  pen  to  do  what  the  head  and  the  will  wished, 
believe  tiiat  this  trying  season  has  much  taxed  the  time 
and  opportunities  of  many  gardeners  as  well  as  myself.  The 
ribbon-borders  at  Oulton,  and  the  artistic  arrangement  at 
Liveipool,  were  exceedingly  fine,  and  grand  too,  with  the 
rain  descending  in  torrents.  Perhaps  I  may  see  them  again 
before  attempting  to  do  justice  to  their  beauty. 

I  believe  that  whilst  human  nature  is  what  it  is  every 
place  will  have  its  own  difficulties,  whether  it  be  a  private 
or  a  public  establishment.  The  success,  however,  of  all 
public  establishments  of  a  popular  kind  (and  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  eminently  combines  the  scientific  and  the  popular), 
will  greatly  depend  not  merely  on  the  taste  and  genius  but 
on  the  agreeai>le  and  gentlemanly  manner  of  the  super- 
intendent. It  is  delightful  to  find  that  amid  the  difficulties 
of  serving  such  a  number  of  masters  Mr.  Tyerman  has  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  esteem  of  the  Corporation,  and  the 
respect  of  the  inhabitants  generally.  Long  may  he  be  spared 
to  dUfose  a  ripening  and  bettering  infiuence ;  for  I  had  oral 
evidence  in  various  quarters  that  his  efforts  were  as  well 
appreciated  among  miechanics,  and  porters,  and  cabmen,  as 
among  the  more  genteel  classes  of  society. 

It  is  so  pleasing  to  find  the  services  of  a  pubUc  officer 
duly  appreciated,  that  I  take  the  following  from  the  columns 
of  the  Liverpool  Daily  dnurier  for  the  18th  of  August : — 

*<  Yesterday,  the  annual  official  inspection  of  the  Liverpool 
public  squares  and  gardens  provided  for  the  recreative  plea- 
sures of  the  inhabitants  of  this  large  and  populous  town 
took  place,  and  this  municipal  duty  was  performed  by  the 
committee  upon  whom  the  highly  interesting  work  of  main- 
taining the  gardens  devolved.  The  committee  met  at  an 
early  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  commenced  their  duties 
with  the  visitation  of  the  various  squares.  These  indude 
the  Great  George  Square,  St  James's  Mount,  Falkner  Square, 
Abercromby  Square,  and  Sheil  Park;  and  we  have  the 
gratification  to  state  that  the  committee  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  condition  of  the  whole  of  these  public  places  of 
resort  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are 
located.  There  was  a  perceptible  improvement  in  all  of  them, 
and  with  regud  to  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  fiowers, 
the  utmost  credit  was  refiected  upon  the  Curator.  These 
squares,  which  so  advantageously  enlarge  the  lungs  of  the 
borough,  and  tend  so  greatly  to  the  promotion  of  the  pleasant 
recreation  of  the  inhabitants,  are  a  very  important  feature 
in  the  sanitary  character  of  our  local  government ;  and^it  is 
very  gratifying  to  find  that  they  have  not  only  been  main- 
tained in  their  fbll  force  of  efficiency,  but  that  an  actual  im- 
provement is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  The 
principal  olgect  of  inspection,  however,  was  that  popular 
place  of  entertainment  known  as  the  Botanical  Gazdois, 
entrusted  to  the  horticultural  skill  of  Mr.  Tyennan.  Here 
the  committee  arrived  in  their  tour  of  inspection  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  consisted,  as  usual,  of  the 
members  of  the  finance  committee,  and  some  other  members 
of  the  Corporation,  who  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
inspection;  the  Mayor  and  the  ex-Mayor  (Mr.  K,  C.  Gard- 
ner), and  about  a  dozen  other  of  the  municipal  authorities 
being  present;  the  Bev.  H.  Biggins,  and  other  gentlemen 
to  whom  the  invitation  was  extended,  were  also  amongst 

"T^  Botanic  Gardens,  it  is  well  known,  ate  the  moet 
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interefltizig  and  also  the  most  popular  of  the  TariotiB  places 
of  public  reeort  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Cezporation 
of  Liyerpool.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  inhabitants  that  they  should  be  maintained  in  a 
manner  adequate  to  their  requirements.  In  the  respected 
Curator  of  the  gardens,  Mr.  T^remian,  we  haye  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  Corporation  and  the  public  possess  an 
official  who,  in  botanical  science,  is  capapable  of  realising  their 
expectations  to  the  utmost.  Although  the  season  is  rapidly 
advancing  into  "the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  the  gardens  still 
present  the  most  attractive  appearance;  the  beds,  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  which  is  admirable  in  the  highest  degree, 
abounding  in  the  gayest  and  most  enchanting  combination 
of  colours  which  floriccdtural  d:ill  oeuld  possibly  display. 
The  Botanic  Gkirdens,  with  the  extensive  park  adjoining, 
form  certainly  one  of  the  most  welcome  and  delightful  boons 
to  the  people  of  Liverpool;  and  the  high  appreciation  in 
which  they  are  held  is  sufficiently  indicate  by  the  fact,  that 
the  attendance  of  the  public  includes  on  ordinary  occadons 
as  many  as  eleven  thousand  persons.  On  Thursday  eveninffs 
a  military  band  considerably  enlivens  the  scene,  and  adds 
very  appreciable  charms,  of  a  musical  character,  to  those 
which  Flora  contributes.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  gratifying 
to  the  public  as  it  is  creditable  to  the  skSl  and  attention  of 
Mr.  Tyerman,  the  excellent  Curator,  to  learn  that  on  their 
annual  inspection  yesterday  the  committee  found  that  the 
management  of  the  wardens  was  in  every  respect  unexcep- 
tionable, and  that  both  in  regard  to  the  selection  and 
aixangement  of  the  flowers  and  plants — ^which,  by  the  way, 
we  may  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  would  creditably 
vie  with  any  public  garden  in  the  kingdom — the  utmost 
care  and  skill  had  been  exercised  with  the  most  successful 
result.  The  pleasures  of  the  promenade  made  by  the  com- 
mittee were  agreeably  enhanced  by  the  musical  performances 
of  the  band  of  Oi^haii  Boys,  who  played  an  admirable  selec- 
tion of  music  on  the  grounds ;  and  we  need  scircely  say  that 
the  duty  which  devolved  upon  the  committee  was  through- 
out of  tibe  most  interesting  description." — ^B.  Fish. 


OENAMENTAL  GEASSES. 

(Ccneluded  from  page  125.) 

ANNUAL  GRASSES. 

A  COLLECTION  of  the  smaller  species  grown  in  pots  is 
highly  interesting,  and  gives  a  cUversified  appearance  to 
mixed  borders,  the  lively  green  shades  and  graceful  forms 
of  these  Grasses  adding  to  the  beauty  and  variety. 

Most  of  the  species  are  very  desirable  for  bouquets  in  a 
£resh  state,  and  when  cut  and  dried,  if  mixed  with  Everlast- 
ings, they  are  valuable  for  winter  bouquets  and  in-door 
decoration  generally. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  Qrasses  is  a  moderately  rich 
loam,  neither  too  light  nor  too  strong,  but  of  intermediate 
quality.  It  may  be  formed  of  mellow  loam  two-thirds,  leaf 
mould  one-third ;  the  whole  well  mixed,  chopped  with  a  spade, 
but  not  sifted.  If  the  loam  be  light  and  poor  one-third  of 
moderately-decomposed  manure  may  be  incorporated  with  it 
in  place  of  the  leaf  mould.  Keep  this  compost  under  cover 
for  a  few  days,  so  that  it  may  handle  the  better  in  the 
potting. 

The  pots  to  be  employed  should  be  large  enough  to  allow 
of  the  seed  being  scattered  thinly,  for  nothing  is  so  destruc- 
tive to  seedlings  as  thick  sowing,  for  it  causes  them  to  spindle 
up,  and  to  flower  weakly  and  prematurely.  Brain  the  pot 
wdl,  fill  it  with  the  compost  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
rim,  scatter  the  seed  afber  levelling  the  surface,  and  then 
cover  lightly— not  deeper  than  just  to  hide  the  seeds— with 
fine  sou.  Place  a  neat  label  to  each  pot,  not  a  large  one 
(for  nothing  is  00  oui-of-place  as  a  large  label  to  a  small 
plant  or  pot),  with  the  proper  name  of  each  Grass  legibly 
written  upon  it ;  for  it  is  a  great  drawback  to  grow  a  plant 
«iid  not  be  able  to  teU  the  name  of  it. 

^  Place  the  pots  in  a  house  with  a  gentle  heat,  such  as  a 
viiMsy,  or  frame  empl^ed  for  striking  cuttings  or  raising 
half-hardy  annuals.  The  soil  should  be  kept  well  watered 
80  as  to  secure  a  speedy  germination ;  but  too  much  moisture 
is  apt  to  rot  the  seeds,  especially  when  they  are  old ;  the 
soil  should^.therefove,  be  kept  just  healthfoUy  moist.    When 


the  seeds  have  germinated  and  the  plants  appear,  be  carefdl 
to  have  the  pots  near  the  glass ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
£Eurly  up,  pliu^e  the  pots  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  seedlings  becoming  weak  from  excess  of  heat, 
giving  air  freely,  and  watering  sufficiently  to  maintain  them 
m  a  growing  state. 

After  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to  handle,  transplant  some 
of  the  largest  with  balls  into  pots  filled  with  the  same  kind 
of  compost  as  for  the  sowing,  employing  pots  of  various  sizes 
accordmg  to  the  strength  or  height  of  the  species.  Small 
kinds,  as  Agrostis,  may  be  gtowa  in  pots  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  others  in  sizes  proportionate  to  their  growth.  It  is 
essential  to  distribute  the  seedlings  in  threes  in  the  centre 
of  the  pot  for  a  specimen — that  is,  the  small  patches  of  plants 
standing  at  the  points  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  varying  in 
distance  between  patch  and  patch  as  the  species  is  strong 
or  weak,  or  a  large  pot  employed.  The  seed-pots  have  the 
holes  made  in  transplanting  filled  up,  and  they,  as  well  as 
the  newly-potted  plants,  are  watered,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
ftame  or  returned  to  the  greenhouse,  watering  and  sprinkling 
overhead  night  and  morning  with  the  syringe,  so  as  to  secure 
a  healthy  growth.  Supposing  the  seeds  to  be  sown  in  the 
middle  of  March,  the  plants  wiU  be  in  a  forward  state  by  the 
latter  part  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  Those  in  the  seed- 
pots  may  then  be  transplanted  into  spaces  in  mixed  borders 
in  places  not  shaded  or  under  the  drip  of  trees,  nor  in  spots 
liable  to  become  dusty  during  the  summer. 

In  planting  out  it  is  desirable  to  part  the  plants  into 
small  pieces,  placing  them  in  patches  of  five  or  more  to- 
gether ;  watering  them  i^Fterwards  daily  if  a  dry  period  ensue 
untU  they  become  established,  and  again  in  dry  weather 
after  they  are  advanced  for  flowering,  with  clear  water  both 
at  the  root  and  overhead,  sprinkling  the  tops  being  often 
of  as  much  importance  as  water  at  the  root,  especially  in 
smoky,  dusty  places,  where  the  pores  of  the  plants  are  often 
choked  by  the  accumulation  <5f  dirt.  An  occasional  applica- 
tion of  weak  liquid  manure  will  greatly  tend  to  improve  their 
flowering ;  and  though  these  plants  have  not  the  grandeur 
of  a  Dahlia,  Hollyhock,  or  some  other  ornaments  of  the 
garden,  they,  nevertheless,  deserve  these  little  attentions. 
If  they  are  not  thought  worthy  of  the  same  care  that  is  ac- 
corded to  other  plsmts,  they  are  not  worth  their  room,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  discarded  from  the  garden  altogether. 
It  is  the  haphazard  system  of  growing  annuals  that  has 
caused  many  persons  to  look  upon  them  as  nothing  but 
weeds.  Such,  also,  is  the  case  with  the  minority  of  herba- 
ceous plants.  They  receive  no  attention  whatever  that 
may  be  termed  "cultivating  a  plant,"  and  th^  are  dis-' 
carded  because  not  looked  after.  Now,  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  plants  so  likely  to  please  as  a  selection  of  the  best 
Grasses  grown  in  pots ;  and  though  I  may  be  a  little  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  them,  yet  I  have  found  them  much 
admired  by  those  for  whose  pleasure  they  were  grown. 

If  desired  to  have  a  succession  of  spray  for  bouauets  (and 
what  is  equal  to  Grasses  for  the  purpose?),  we  plunge  half 
the  number  of  pots  to  the  rim  in  coal  ashes  in  an  open  situa- 
tion out-doors,  sprinkling  them  overhead  evei^  evening, 
except  when  a  shower  falling  in  the  day  renders  it  unneces- 
sary, and  watering  them  daily  or  bi-weekly  at  the  root  as ' 
occasion  may  require,  so  that  they  may  never  lack  that  ele- 
ment, nor  are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  deluged  with  it.^ 

Every  second  j  watering  maybe  of  liquid  manure  highly 
diluted,  or  guano  water,  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  the  gallon  of 
rain  water,  which  will  do  much  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  a 
green  state.  The  pots,  bear  in  mind,  must  not  be  crowded 
together,  but  distributed  at  such  a  distance  as  to  affbrd 
sufficient  space  for  the  full  development  of  the  foliage,  and 
for  its  being  duly  acted  upon  by  the  all-important  influenceer 
of  light  and  air.  Under  these  conditions  the  plants  will 
flower  flnely,  and  may  be  removed  when  in  bloom  to  vases 
in-doors  to  mingl^  with  flowering  plants,  among  which  they 
have  an  excellent  effect. 

If  seed  be  desired  one  or  more  of  each  kind  shotdd  be  kept 
for  the  purpose,  for  they  will  not  produce  seed  worth  saving 
in  halls,  drawing-rooms,  &c. 

I  have  passed  over  those  we  have  in  pots  in  the  green- 
house, wmch  I  will  now  revert  to.  They  being  potted  off 
will  need  water  and  copious  syring^gs  morning  and  even- 
ing, beyond  which  they  require  no  diffSerent  treatment  firom 
other  plants.    They  bloom  a  month  earlier  than  those  out-      | 
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doors,  and  axe  aUke  interesting,  carious,  or  beaatiftil,  whether 
left  in  the  house  to  bloom  or  removed  for  decorating  rooms. 

Some  of  the  annual  Grasses  are  only  half-hard j;  thej 
should,  therefore,  be  sown  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
last  week  in  April,  in  pots  or  pans,  placing  them  in  a  slight 
hotbed,  and  when  the  plants  are  strong  and  well  hardened 
off  traiisi>lanting  them  into  the  open  borders,  or  pott^ 
them  off  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  specimens  in  pots.  Irre- 
spective of  raising  and  growing  them  in  pots,  the  hardy 
species  maybe  sown  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
in  the  first  week  in  April,  either  in  patches  or  in  lines,  scat- 
^  texing  the  seeds  rather  thinly,  and  just  covering  them  with 
fine  soiL  Should  the  weather  be  dry  after  sowing,  it  is 
necessaiT  to  water  the  patches  in  order  to  insure  germina- 
tion, and  to  keep  a  constant  moisture  iz^  the  soO,  place  an 
inverted  flower-pot  over  the  seeds,  or  a  thin  layer  of  moss, 
or  a  mat,  the  former  and  the  last  to  be  removed  at  night,  or 
during  the  absence  of  sun.  After  the  plants  appear  remove 
the  pots  9r  whatever  else  may  have  been  employed  to  keep 
the  soil  moist,  and  when  of  sufficient  sIto  to  hancQe  thin 
the  seedlings,  distributing  them,  or  otherwise  allowing  room 
to  spread.  They  should  he  thinned  to  at  least  an  inch  apart 
a  expected  to  assume  their  natural  character.  During  dry 
weather  they  should  be  wdl  watered,  or  their  foliage  will 
torn  yellow  and  die  off  at  the  points,  and  the  fiower-spikes 
will  rise  prematurely,  and  be  weak  and  poor  for  the  lack  of 
this  element.  In  fact,  they  cannot  have  too  much  water, 
if  only  they  have  room  to  grow,  and  the  soil  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  stagnant  water  cannot  lodge  in  it,  and  so  render 
it  a  bog. 

The  spedes  Uoom  at  different  periods ;  they  should  there- 
fore be  watched,  and  any  that  are  desirable  to  di^  for  winter 
should  be  cut  either  just  before  or  just  after  the  blooming 
is  over,  for  if  cut  too  early  the  flower-stalk  has  not  sufficient 
strength  to  support  the  head,  nor  are  Uiey  in  fdll  chi^acter, 
and  when  cut  when  the  seed  is  nearly  ripe  they  are  too 
brittle,  and  more  straw-like  than  when  gathered  and  dried 
earlier.  The  best  time,  in  my  opinion,  is  immediately  after 
the  blooming,  selectrng  a  dry  day,  and  then  drying  them  in 
the  sun.  Some  dye  them  a  variety  of  colours  after  they  are 
dried,  which  adds  materially  to  their  beauty  as  winter  orna- 
ments, otherwise  dried  Grasses  are  rather  tame  sulgects  for 
winter  bouquets. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  ornamental  species ; 
the  half-hardy  kinds,  which  are  to  be  raised  and  forwarded 
in  heat  prior  to  planting  out,  being  distinguished  by  an 
asterisk. 

^Paspaluv  xligans. — Pretty,  1  to  li  foot. 
Laoitkus  ovatus  (Hare's-tail  Grass).— 1  foot.    Curious 
.  and  ornamental. 

PiKNisBTUM  LONOI8TTLX7X. — ^A  vciy  interesting  and  grace- 
fiil  Grass,  li  foot. 

P.  j[7ALicnii.— -Pretty,  li  to  2  feet.  These  two  beinff  from 
the  south  oi^EurOjpe  should  be  raised  and  forwarded  inheat  if 
intended  to  flower  ^he  first  year.  The  first  is  vexy  fine  for  a 
neutral  or  tentre  bed,  the  plants  being  raised  and  grown  on 
one  season,  protected  from  frost  in  winter,  and  planted  out 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  Its  graceM  foliage 
and  elegant  inflorescence  entitle  it  to  a  prominent  position 
amongst  its  congeners. 

HoRDXuic*  JUBATUU.  —  A  curious  Barley-headed  Grass, 
having  a  rosy  tint.  It  is  a  biennial  if  not  a  pereoJiial, 
flowering  the  first  year.    1  to  1^  foot. 

•SoEOHUM  BicoLOB.— Tall,  yetgraccfuL  2  to  3  feet.  This 
win  not  do  outside  in  cold  exposed  localities. 

*Tbichol£1^a  bosxa. — ^Beautiful,  the  infiorescence  having 
a  rosy  tint.    2  feet.    The  same  remarks  apply  to  this  as  the 
-  preceding. 

SxTABiA  xACBOCH^fiTA. — ^Fiuc  and.  graceM.    2  feet. 

Avbna  stbbilib  (Animated  Oats). — ^Yery  curious.  The 
seed-vessels  resemble  a  fiy,  and  are  fiimished  with  a  long, 
jointed  awn,  which  twists  about  when  subjected  to  moisture 
or  dryness,  and  it  is  on  this  account  an  excellent  hygrometer. 
21  feet. 

CxBATO0Hix>A  Fxin>ULA. — Pretty,    li  to  2  feet. 
'Chlobis  poltdacttla,  baj>iata,  babbata,  fimbbiata, 
AND  siTBMimcA,  are  all  remarkable  on  account  of  their  for- 
mation, A.  radiata  being  very  curious.    1  foot. 

Chbtbubus  AT7BBU8. — ^A  handsomo  variety  with  golden 
spikes.    6  inches. 


Ahthoxanthuv  gbaciia. — GraeeAiL    6  to  9  inches. 

Bbizoftbum  sicvlxtk. — Elegant;  foliage  shining  Hght 
green,  plaited  inflorescence.    9  inches. 

EuRranrx  cobacana  (Five-homed).  —  Curions.  li  to 
2  feet. 

E.  iwpTCA.    Oraceftil,  with  immensely  long  horns.  1  foot. 

E.  OLiGOSTACHTA. — ^Vety  singular  and  stnking.  This  is 
tfaree-homed. 

BLTicxrs  cAFUT-HBDusiB. — Qtt^oML    2  to  2i  feet. 

Aoxosns  BUMJAHB. — ^A  veiy  pretty  spedes  of  the  lif^teit 
possible  appearance. 

A.  lAxmiOBA,  graoeftil;  A.  pluicosa,  flowering  in  plmneti 
A.  PULCBxixA,  witii  nothing  more  pretty  about  it  than  tihe 
rest  of  the  Asrostises,  are  all  diarming  for  bouquets  either 
green  cor  dried. 

A.  KSBxn.osA.-^)ne  of  the  most  beautiM  if  not  the  most 
graoeftil  of  the  smaller  Grasses.    1  to  li  foot. 

JBoniOPS  cTLiNDBicA,  with  curious  knotted  infloresceao^ 
is  both  curious  and  pretty.  There  is  aprevalent  opinioii 
that  it  is  the  wild  form  of  the  cultivated  THieat ;  but  having 
grown  it  some  years  I  am  certain  man  never  was  indebted 
to  thisplant  for  the  ''staif  of  life."  Botanists  refer  the 
wild  Wheat  to  a  form  of  JEgilops  ovatus— viz.,  iBgilopa 
tritiooides.  I  may  state,  however,  that  Agilops  ovatus  dcMB 
not  assume  another  form  so  fiar  as  my  experience  goes ;  and 
as  for  the  degeneration  of  the  Wheat  pUoit  into  an  .£gilope, 
as  asserted  l^  Galen,  it  seems  to  require  confirmation.  Sioald 
any  of  your  readers  come  across  the  alleged  wild  type  of  the 
Wheat  plant  ( JBgiLops  triticoides),  produdng  seed,  I  shonld 
esteem  it  a  fiivonr  tf  they  would  send  me  a  few  seeds  through 
the  Editors. 

Ebaobostis  cnjimBiTLOBA. — ^Pretty,    li  foot. 

E.  BLBOANs  (Love  Grass). — ^Fine.    2  feet. 

E.  vboastachta.— Elegant  and  very  pretty,    li  foot. 

Bbiza  qbachjs. — ^Veiy  pretty  and  curious.    1  foot. 

B.  XAzzxA  OB  XAJOB  (Large  Quaking  Grass). — t  foet. 

B.  oxNicin.ATA. — ^A  charming  species.  Fine  for  bouqnets. 
9  inches  to  1  foot. 

*HoLcus  SACCHABATUS. — ^A  statdy  plant,  alike  graoelhl, 
elegant,  and  ornamental.  It  produces  a  fine  effect  in  mixed 
borers,  and  is  desirable  on  account  of  the  changeable 
character  of  the  foliage  and  its  delicate  perfume.  There  are 
over  a  dosen  varieties  of  the  species  all  more  or  less  advances 
on  the  parent,  except  that  they  do  not  grow  so  tall.  It  should 
be  sown  in.heat»  and  put  out  in  a  forward  state,  otherwise  it 
will  not  fiower. 

ZxA  OB  IimiAir  CoBK  is  a  stately  Grass  for  mixed  bordera, 
being  bold  and  handsome  in  foliage,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  3  to  7  feet.  There  are  numerous  varieties  varying  in 
habit  and  with  different  coloured  heads  of  com.  For  these  to 
do  well  it  is  desirable  to  sow  the  seeds,  three  or  so  in  a 
24-pot,  and  grow  the  seedlings  in  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  plant 
them  out  in  May  in  a  forwani  state.  G.  Abbxt. 

At  some  future  time  I  may  add  an  artiale  or  two  cm 
"Cultivated  Grasses,"  especially  those  employed  for  layin^^ 
down  lawns,  with  a  few  hints  on  the  best  kinds  for  parks, 
meadows,  &c,  about  gentlemen's  houses. 


EXILES  EELATING  TO  HYACINTHS  GBOWN 

n^  GLASSES. 
Thxsx  rules  maybe  learnt  in  five  minutes,  and  if  followed» 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  attended  with  satiafbctoiy  results. 

1.  If  you  choose  your  own  bulbs,  look  for  weight  as  well 
as  size :  be  sure  also  that  the  base  of  the  bulb  is  sound. 

2.  Use  the  single  kinds  only,  because  they  are  earlier, 
hardier,  and  generally  preferable  for  glasses. 

8.  Set  the  bulb  in  the  glass  so  that  the  lower  end  is  almost^ 
but  not  quite,  in  contact  with  the  water. 

4.  Use  rain  or  pond-water. 

6.  Do  not  change  the  water,  but  keep  a  small  lump  of 
charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

6.  Fill  up  the  glasses  with  water  as  the  level  sinks  by  the 
feeding  of  the  roots  and  by  evaporation. 

7.  When  the  bulb  is  placed,  put  the  glass  in  a  cool  dark 
cupboard,  _or  in  any  place  where  light  is  excluded,  there  to 
remain  for  about  six  weeks:  the  roots  feed  more  freely itt 
the  dark. 

8.  When  the  roots  are  freely  developed,  and  the  flower- 
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BgSke  is  pushing  into  life  (which  wiU  be  in  about  six  weeks), 
xemoTe  by  degrees  to  full  light  and  air. 

9.  The  more  light  and  air  given  from  the  time  the  flowers 
show  coloiu%  the  shorter  will  be  the  leaves  and  spike,  and 
the  bi^hter  the  colours  of  the  flowers. — (TF.  PotiTs  Lecture  on 
ihe  Eyachah.) 

PROTECTING  WALL  FRUIT  FROM  ANTS. 

Last  year  I  was  very  much  troubled  with  ants,  and,  al- 
though I  tried  every  remedy  suggested  to  me,  fiuled  to  get 
rid  of  them.  This  year  they  wore  equally  numerous  and 
troublesome,  and  commenced  their  depredations ,  on  my 
MoreUo  Cherries.  I  at  once  opened  the  campaign,  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  conquer  them.  As  I  have  a  great  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  poisons  unless  under  great  necessity, 
I  thought  I  would  first  try  syringing  the  trees  with  a  de- 
coction of  elder.  This  was  a  failure.  I  next  tried  a  decoction 
of  quassia ;  but  although  it  drove  them  away  for  a  day  or 
two  they  soon  returned  Pepper  was  the  next  application, 
and  that  was  only  partially  successful. 

They  now  began  a  vigorous  attack  on  my  Apricots.  Here 
I  tried  crude  gas  water  poured  under  the  trees  against  the 
walL  On  examining  the  fruit  the  next  morning  1  found  an 
Apricot  hanging  within  6  inches  of  where  the  water  had 
been  poured  swarming  with' them. 

I  thought  I  must  now  try  poisons ;  so  obtained  some  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  strychnia,  arsenic,  and  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. Each  of  these  I  separately  mixed  with  either  sugar, 
honey,  or  treacle,  and  carefully  placed  them  under  inverted 
flower-pots,  the  holes  of  which  I  closed  to  prevent  bees  from 
entering.  The  ants  had  free  access ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  sugar,  in  which 
I  found  four  or  five,  I  could  not  discover  any  dead  lying 
about.  At  first  I  thought  perhaps  other  ants  had  removed 
the  bodies ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  examining  a  piece 
of  paper  on  which  I  had  placed  some  treacle  and  arsenic,  I 
found  that  while  there  was  no  trace  whatever  of  treacle  the 
arsenic  remained.  From  this  I  conclude,  that  where  the 
substance  employed  with  the  arsenic  does  not  thoroughly 
dissolve  it,  the  ants  can  discriminate,  and  only  take  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  them. 

Finding  that  poison  did  not  succeed,  I  placed  some  soot 
along  the  base  of  the  wall.  This  prevented  their  getting 
up;  but  I  ttLen  found  that  they  visited  me  from  the  opposite 
side,  and  many  took  up  their  abode  in  the  interstices  of 
the  walL 

My  last,  and  I  hope  my  most  successful  attempt,  was  with 
gas  tar,  but  not  quite  in  the  manner  recommended  in  your 
Journal.  I  first  had  one  of  the  courses  of  bricks  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground  tarred  the  complete  length  of  the 
waU ;  and  then,  as  I  thought  if  tar  were  put  on  the  trees  it 
might  iz^jure  them,  a  slip  of  carpet  was  tied  round  each  stem. 
This  was  also  tarred  over  so  as  to  completely  insulate  the 
bearing  part  of  the  tree.  Next  I  daubed  some  tar  here  and 
there  on  the  wall  to  drive  off  stragglers,  and  finally  tarred 
the  top  of  the  wall  to  prevent  their  return.  This  has  now 
been  done  some  days,  and  since  then  up  to  the  present  time 
I  have  not  seen  one  on  the  walls.  It  is  necessary  to  mix 
some  grease  with  the  tar  to  prevent  its  drying,  and  should 
the  bricks  absorb  it  rapidly  a  second  or  third  coat  would  be 
desirable. 

Ifly  olject  in  troubling  you  with  these  remarks  is  more  to 
prevent  your  readers  from  using  arsenic  and  such  violent 
poisons  in  their  gardens  than  to  show  the  advantage  of  tar, 
as  in  the  latter,  I  am  aware,  I  am  suggesting  nothing  new. 
I  may  mention^  to  show  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  have 
poisonous  mixtures  lying  about,  that  a  short  time  since  I 
placed  in  my  greenhouse,  with  the  intention  of  killing  flies, 
some  treacle  and  quassia.  Shortly  afterwards  I  noticed  on 
two  or  three  of  the  Grapes  some  little  dark  spots.  These  I 
fbund  to  be  the  treacle,  probably  carried  by  wasps  or  some 
of  the  larger  flies.  Suppose,  instead  of  using  quassia  I  had 
employed  some  strong  poison ! — ^Amatbttb. 


8.  Pauii  &  Son's  Bobes. — ^In  addition  to  Mr.  W. 
PaoTs  and  Mr.  Turner's  Boses,  as  mentioned  at  page  146> 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son's,  of  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries,  were  re- 
«nierted  by  the  Princess  d  Wales  to  be  sent  to  Marlborough 
Soose. 


NEW  BOOK. 

XTTIIilZATION  OF  MINT7TB  LIFE. 

The  UtUieaUon  of  Mvnute  Life ;  hewig  Practical  Studies  on  In-- 
teds,  Crustacea,  MoUusca,  Worms,  Polypes,  Ii^Sisona,  and 
Sponges,  By  Dr.  T.  L.  PmpsoN,  F.C.S.,  London,  &c. 
London :  Groombridge  &  Sons. 

Ths  object  of  this  interesting  little  volume  is  to  give  not 
only  a  correct  idea  of  various  minute  animals,  which  either 
are  themselves,  or  whose  products  are  utilized  in  various 
arts  and  manufactures,  but  to  inquire  whether  they  "  cannot 
be  submitted  to  culture,  and  propagated  more  extensivdy 
by  artiflcial  means,  and  thereby  the  benefits  derived  from 
them  increased."  The  contents  of  the  volume  are  divided 
into  chapters,  devoted  in  succession  to  silk-produdnginsectSy 
colour-producing  insects,  insects  producing  wax,  honey,  &c« 
insects  employed  as  medicio\e  and  food  by  man,  orustacea» 
mollusca,  worms,  polypes,  infusoria,  and  sponges.  We  do 
not  object  to  such  divisions,  though  they  might  be  improved* 
but  we  do  complain  that  there  is  no  index.  Such  a  book 
without  an  index  is  almost  as  embarrassing  as  an  upper 
chamber  without  a  staircase. 

We  can  only  afford  space  for  one  extract,  but  it  will 
enable  our  readers  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  work. 

"  Many  philosophers,  from  the  time  of  Priestley  and  In- 
genhouz  to  the  present  day,  have  studied  the  influence  of 
Hght  on  vegetables,  but  few  have  paid  attention  to  its  action 
upon  the  animal  organism.  Thus,  whilst  Priestley,  Ingen- 
houz,  Sennebier,  De  OandoUe,  Carradori,  Eiiight,  Payer, 
Macaire,  and  some  others,  made  manifest  the  action  of  li^t 
upon  vegetable  respiration,  absorption,  exhalation,  &c. — ^in  a 
word,  upon  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  and  development  in 
plants,  Edwards  and  Morren  were  almost  the  only  ob- 
servers who  studied  animal  Ufe  from  the  same  point  of  view. 
Edwards  showed  that  without  light  the  e^gs  of  frogs  caimct 
be  developed,  and  that  the  metamorphosis  of  tadpoles  into 
frogs  cannot  be  effected  in  absolute  darkness.*  Again: 
Moleschott  has  recently  shown  that  the  respiration  of  frogs 
is  most  active  in  the  daylight,  diminishing  considerably 
during  the  night ;  and  Charles  Morren  observed  Infusoria 
to  evolve  oxygen  whilst  basking  in  the  sunbeams  which  play 
upon  the  stagnant  waters  they  inhabit.  Later  still,  M.  Berard 
took  a  certain  quantity  of  eggs  of  the  fly  (Musca  Cesar) ; 
he  divided  them  into  separate  groups,  and  placed  them 
under  different  coloured  glass  jars.  In  four  or  five  days,  tiie 
larvee  produced  under  the  blue  and  violet-coloured  jars  w€$re 
much  larger  and  more  fully  developed  than  the  others: 
those  hatched  under  the  green  jar  were  the  smallest.  The 
blue  and  violet  jars  were  foimd,  therefore,  to  be  most  favour- 
able to  rapid  and  complete  development;  then  came  the 
red,  yellow,  and  white  (transparent)  jars;  and  last  of  all 
the  green. 

"  The  larvsB  developed  in  a  given  time  under  the  influence 
of  violet  light  were  more  that  three  times  as  large  as  those 
hatched  and  reared  in  green  light.t 

"The  experiments  are  certainly  very  interesting  in  a 
practical  point  of  view ;  for  if  it  be  true,  as  it  appears  to  be« 
that  the  larger  a  silkworm  is  the  more  silk  it  will  produce^ 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  repeat  these  experiments  upon 
silkworms,  and  endeavour  to  raise  a  lai^e  breed  under  violet 
glass. 

"  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  select  a  portion  of  some 
silkworm  establishment  for  the  experiment,  and  to  ftimish 
this  section  of  the  building  with  violet-coloured  windows. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  interesting  to  see  these  violet-coloured 
panes  become  as  necessary  to  the  silk-breeders  as  the  ' 
yellow  window  is  essential  to  the  photographer.  In  the 
former  instance  the  violet  would  serve  to  a&ow  the  chemical 
rays  of  light  to  pass,  while  the  other  rays  are  excluded.  In 
the  latter,  the  yellow  is  used  to  cut  off  these  chemical  rays, 
and  to  let  pass  the  remainder." 

•Compare  Hlgglnbottam  hi  "  Froteedlngc of  the  Boyal  Society,!*  1802 1 
where  some  experiments  of  Edwards  are  recited. 

4  The  effecu  of  the  son's  rays,  when  filtered  through  differently  coloured 
f  lass,  npon  the  derelopment  of  infhsorial  life,  has  recently  occupied  Mr. 
Samnelson.  He  fitted  up  a  box  containing  three  compartments,  covered  by 
a  pane  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  glass  respeetiTely,  and  found  that  under  the 
blue  and  red  glass  infusoria  wore  rapidly  deyeloped,  whilst  under  the 
yellow  hardly  any  signs  of  life  were  ▼isible.  He  then  transferred  a  portSoa 
of  the  infadoa  ttom  the  yellow  to  the  blue  compairtaBenty  when  iaAiaorla 
▼ery  soon  made  their  appearance. 
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"EYES  AND  NO  EITES." 
I  Bxo  leave  to  tiiank  you  very  mnch  for  the  excellent 
artiole  on  "The  Education  of  the  Eye,"  which  appeared  in 
your  Number  of  the  9th  inat.  I  liope  all  the  gardenera  in 
England  have  read  it,  or  will  read  it;  Tou  have  given  ua 
variouB  artidee  lately  respecting  the  education  Of  gardeners, 
but  let  a'  gardener  be  as  well  educated  as  he  may  in  other 
points,  if  he  has  not  an  eye,  he  is  worth  little  or  nothing.- 

You  will  see  one  man  sweep  out  lus  greenhouse,  but  he 
never  t^»Tika  of  removing  from  the  plants  the  yellow  and  de- 
cayed leaves.  Another  man  walks  by  a  flower-bed  day  after 
day,  where  half  a  dozen  weeds  stare  him  in  the  face,  but  he 
sever  stoops  down  to  pluck  them  up.  When  a  master  who 
has  an  eye  in  his  head. points  out  to  his  gardener  these 
same  weeds  and  withered  flowers,  and  suggests  that  the 
greenhouse  and  the  flower-bed  would. look  better  if  such 
eyesores  were  removed,  what  answer  does  he  get?  "Oh I 
yes,  sir,  we  shall  get  to  them  in  a  day  or  .two." 

The  meaning  is  plain.  Moat  gardenera,  even  when  they 
have  plenty  of  help,  go  through  their  work  in  a  regular 
circle  like  a  horae  in  a  Tnill,  and  ao  in  part  they  ou^ht  to  do ; 
but  meanwhile  they  ahould  have  their  ey  ea  open,  and  alway  a, 
every  day,  be  doing  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  just  as 
things  happen  to  be  wanted.  A  gardener  ou^ht  to  manage 
his  ground  as  a  housemaid  does  her  drawmg-room :  ahe 
makea  all  thinga  dean  and  right  every  morning,  and  then 
in  the  afternoon  walka  through  the  room  and  puta  it  in 
order. .  Thia  is  what  a  gardener  should  do  with  the  place 
he  has  to  keep.  If  he  does  not,  if  he  lets  his  pots  be  dirty 
and  green,  if  he  allows  decayed  leaves  to  hang  here,  and 
weeds  to  grow  theie,  do  not  let  him  excuse  himself  by  aaying 
he  has  not  time.  Such  mattera  as  I  apeak  of  take  little  or 
no  tame.  Indeed,  attention  to  them  will  aave  time  in  the 
long  run.  What  the  man  wants  is,  not  time,  but  "  an  eye,'' 
and  to  give  a  man  an  ^e  if  he  has  not  one  ia  the  hardeat 
fJiiT^g  in  the  world.  I  have  taken  endleea  trouble  with  men 
for  years,  but  all  in  vain.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  artide 
may  have  better  success.— A  Man  with  ah  Eye. 


ENTOMOLOGiCAL  SOCJIETY'S  MEETING. 

Thb  August  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Sodety  was 
fairly  attended  for  the  season  of  the  year,  the  chair,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  being  occupied  by  the  £ev.  Hamlet 
Clark,  M.A.,  who  communicated  a  valuable  memoir  on  new 
spedes  of  Water  Beetles,  bdonging  to  the  genus  Hydaticus, 
ii  Leach,  from  Australia^  China,  and  the  Gold  Coast. 

A  paper  was  also  read  by  W.  C.  Howitaon,  Esq.,  containing 
descriptions  of  six  new  and  beautiful  exotic  spedes  of  Butter- 
flies from  the  northern  parts  of  India  and  the  island  of 
Menado,  Borneo.  Another  paper,  by  Mr.  Baly,  waa  also  read, 
containing  deacriptiona  of  new  exotic  apedes  of  herbivorous 
Beetlea,  belonging  to  the  Calopepla  and  allied  genera,  pre- 
ceded by  aome  intereating  obaervations  on  the  geographical 
diatribution  of  these  inaecta. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bond  exhibited  a  apedmen  of  Gelechia  pin- 
gmnella,  a  amall  apedea  of  Moth,  belonging  to  the  family 
Tineidee,  new  to  tlua  country,  whidi  had  been  found  on  the 
trunk  of  a  Poplar  tree  near  London;  also,  Nyctegretea 
Achatinella,  one  of  our  rareat  Motha,  of  the  family  PhyddsB, 
captured  by  Mr.  T.  Brown  near  Yarmouth. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  a  apecimen  of  a  Dragon  Fly, 
Libellula  atriolata,  from  the  aouth  of  France,  the  longitu- 
dinal veina  of  the  winga  of  whidi,  near  the  base,  were  dotted 
with  nximeroua  acarlet  pointa,  which  proved  to  be  minute 
Acari  (Gamaaua  LibeUulae),  and  it  was  anggeated  that  theae 
paraaitea  had  occupied  thia  poaition  in  order  to  obtain  food 
from  the  circulating  fluid  within  the  veina  of  the  wing  sur- 
rounding the  central  air  tubes  of  thoae  organa.  Mr.  F. 
Smdih,  however,  atated  that  he  had  found  Acari  on  the  hard 
homy  bodiea  of  Beetlea  and  Beea,  where  they  could  not 
obtain  auch  kind  of  nouriahment. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Weir  exhibited  an  albino  variety  of  Eubolia  bi- 
punctaria^  one  of  the  Geometridee,  taken  on  the  Southdowne. 

Among  the  donationa  recdved  aince  the  laat  Meeting,  were 
the  publicationa  of  the  Boyal  and  Zoological  Sodetiea  of 
London,  the  Boytd  Sodetiea  of  Madrid,  Moscow,  Munich, 
Stettin,  Ac 


ME.  B.  8.  WILLIAMS'S  VICTOBIA   NUESEEY, 
HOLLOWAY. 

SoMx  three  months  ago  our  correapondent  Mr.Eari^ 
directed  attention  to  the  Victoria  Nuraexy,  whidi  -Mr. 
Williams  haa  formed  at  the  foot  of  Highgate  ^11,  and  we 
have  now  the  pleaaure  of  preaenting  our  readera  with  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  aimple  but  elegant  conaervatoiy 
.and  ahow-houae  which  has  been  constructed  under  Mr* 
Williama'a  direction. 

This  house  is  105  feet  lone,  46  feet  wide,  and  20  higK  to 
the  ridge,  the  sides  being. about  10  feet  in  height.  The 
frontage  to  the  road  ia  light  and  of  an  architectural  chJarac- 
ter,  there  beinff  six  plate  glass  windowa  on  each  aide  of  the 
door,  aeparated  by  columna,  and  surmounted  by  ironwork  of 
an  ornamental  vine-leaf  pattern.  As  regarda  the  general 
aapect  of  the  interior,  our  engraving,  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph, will  give  the  beat  idea. 

The  floor  is  of  Portland  cement,  the  patha  bdng  marked 
off  by  a  aimply  moulded  iron  edging.  The  central  pathway 
is  7i  feet  wide,  and  another  croaaea  it  at  the  middle  of  the 
houae;  one  of  Pulham'a  terra-cotta  fountaina,  planted  with 
Fema,  being  placed  at  the  point  of  interaection.  Another 
path  6  feet  wide  leada  all  round,  between  which  and  iHe 
glaaa  ia  a  alate  platform. ' 

The  roof,  which  ia  fixed,  is  supported  by  eighteen  hollow 
wooden  columns  and  trusaed  with  iron;  and  ventilation  is 
.effected  by  hinged  aaahea  at  the  ridge  worked  by  ropea  and 
puUiea,  and  by  aide  Uehta  openine  in  the  aame  manner. 
For  heating  there  are  lour  flow  and  return  four-inch  pipes 
running  beneath  the  alate  ahelving  and  nearly  on  the  aame 
level  aa  the  floor. 

The  mode  of.  ahading  adopted  ia  worthv  of  notice,  for, 
unlike  moat  conaervatories,  the  tifhny  whi<m  ia  employed  is 
placed  inaide  instead,  of  outdde  the  glaaa.  Near  &e  ridge 
there  ia  a  roller  between  every  pair  of  raftera,  on  which  t^e 
tiffany  ia  wound;  and  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
tiffany  ia  a  rod  running  in  guidea  on  the  raftera.  By  putting 
a  rope  thia  rod  readily  deacenda,  bringing  the  tiffany  with 
it ;  and  by  meana  of  a  pulley,  when  the  shading  ia  no  longer 
wanted,  the  whole  is  wound  up. 

We  will  now  take  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  house. 
On  each  side  of  the  central  path  are  ranged  in  match  pairs 
fine  planta  of  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  Chamseropa  humilis, 
Cibotium  Sdiiedei,  and  Dracaena  auatralia,  two  handsome 
apedmena  of  which,  atanding  aome  12  feet  high,  are  con- 
apicuoua  in  our  engraving.  Then  at  the  fountain,  where 
the  *  main  pathway  and  Uie  croaa-walk  interaect,  are  two 
planta  of  Bickaonia  antarctica  6  feet  high,  one  on  each  aide ; 
and  occupying  a  similar  poaition  on  the  oppodte  aide  are 
large  apedmena  of  Latania  borbonica^  backed  with  noble 
apedmena  of  Cyathea  excelsa.  Further  on  we  come  to  a 
remarkably  fine  Zamia  Lehmanni,  its  singular  aoarred  stem 
3  feet  in  circumference;  Marattia  elegana,  with  seven  fronds 
5  feet  long ;  and  noble  apedmena  of  Cycaa  revolnta,  Cyath^ 
dealbata,  and  Yucca  Boerhavi,  the  laat  vezy  ornamental  and 
tropical  in  ita  aapect.  At  the  end  of  the  walk  ia  Cibotium 
princepa,  with  fronds  extending  12  feet  acrosa;  and  two 
fine  troea  of  Araucaria  ex'cdaa,  touching  the  roof,  stand 
aentry  on  each  aide  of  the  door  of  the  former  residence  of 
Sir  Bichard  Sutton,  which  conatitutea  the  frtrther  extremity  of 
the  conaervatoiy.  The  splendid  Lidian  Bhododendron  Nut- 
talli,  which  produced  audi  a  proftiaion  of  ita  immense  white 
and  yellow  aweet-acented  flowera,  and  whidi  was  a  conspicu- 
ous object  when  the  photograph  waa  taken,  Ib,  of  course, 
now  out  of  fiower,  but  it  may  be  obaerved  figuring  promi- 
nently in  our  engraving.  The  plant  waa  then  10  feet  hi^ 
and  7  feet  through,  and  had  as  many  aa  ninety  flowers  on  it 
at  one  time. 

Along  the  aide-ahdves  were  ranged  a  large  collection  of 
Agaves,  Yuccas,  Basyliriona,  &c.  Among  tiiem  were  the 
new  Agave  achidigera,  the  white  cutide  of  which  appeara  as 
if  torn  from  the  t£ick  aubatance  of  the  leaf;  Yucca  Stokesii 
with  large  and  ahowy  foliage,  the  aingular  AuatraUan  Grass 
tree,  which  Mr.  Willuuna  has  aeveral  timea  exhibited  during 
thia  aummer  at  the  great  metropolitan  ahowa ;  and  in  the 
body  of  the  houae  waa  Daaylirion  acrotrichum  with  a  flower- 
apike  atanding  8  feet  high. 

The  other  parts  of  fiie  nnrseiy  are  not  yet  completely 
orgaoiaed,  for  walks  of  inoreaaed  width  are  to  be  niade» 
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and  several  glass  hoases  to  be  erected.  Two,  each  45  feet 
long  and  83  wide,  have  jnst  been  commenced,  and  besides 
tiie  oonservatory  fonr  span-roofed  and  t^  octagon  houses 


already  exist.  These  are  variously  filled  with  New  Holland 
plants  and  Ericas,  softwooded  plants,  and  a  large  stock  of 
Boyal  Vineyard  Vines  and  Charlotte  Eothsohild  Fines. 
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THBIPS. 

Ons  peonluuriiy  of  the  present  remarkably  dry  season  is 
the  swarms  of  small  black  thrips  which  fly  about  in  immense 
namberSf  frequently  settling  upon  our  hands  and  &ce  as  we 
go  about  the  garden.  They  infest  many  of  the  flowering 
plants,  and,  in  some  cases,  do  a  great  amount  of  mischief. 
Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Verbenas,  and  (Uraniums,  all  sufliar  more 
or  less  from  their  rarages ;  but  they  seem  to  have  a  peculiar 
liking  for  flowers  of  a  rose  or  pink  colour,  such  as  Saponaria 
calabrica,  and,  especiaQy,  Geranitims  Bose  Queen  and  Chris- 
tine. Wherever  there  is  a  plant  of  either  of  these  Geraniums, 
in  the  beds,  or  singly  in  the  borders,  every  flower  is  de- 
stroyed as  it  opens.  I  have  whole  beds  with  scarcely  a  single 
bloom,  to  say  nothing  of  trusses,  that  is  perfect,  while  beds 
close  by,  filled  with  ottier  yarieties,  are  oompazatiYely  unhurt. 
The  thrips  find  their  way  inside  the  calyx,  and,  under  its  pro- 
tection, eat  away  the  base  of  the  petals,  the  remainder  falling 
down  upon  the  foliage.  I  have  tried  repeated  applications 
of  Gishurst  compound,  2  02s.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  but 
that  produces  little  or  no  effect  upon  them,  perhaps  firom 
the  met  that  they  are  buried  in  the  calyx  of  the  flower. 
More  than  once  I  have  taken  off  all  the  flowers  and  burnt 
them,  thinking  the  next  lot  that  opened  might  be  free,  but 
the  succeeding  blooms  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  others. 
The  Saponaria  suffers  in  just  the  same  manner,  each  bloom 
being  destroyed  as  soon  as  it  opens. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  this  state  of  things  is 
general,  and  why  flowers  of  this  particular  shade  should  be 
such  an  attraction  to  these  insects,  while  those  of  a  different 
colour,  although  of  the  same  genus,  ore  comparatively  free 
from  their  attacks. — J.  Jonzs,  Manchester. 


GRUBS  AT  THE  GEEEXS. 

When  I  went  to  school  there  came  occasionally,  once  a 
half  year  or  so,  an  old  gentleman  to  give  us  a  lecture  on 
chemistry.  His  experiments  were,  I  am  afraid,  all  we  cared 
about.  What  was  to  be  heard  passed  unheard  by  the  ma- 
jority, but  what  was  to  be  seen  attracted  all  eyes.  I  regret 
to  say,  also,  that  we  delighted  in  taking  pen  and  ink  sketches 
of  the  Professor  in  various  attitudes ;  his  long  nose,  spec- 
tacles, and  pointed  chin,  were  attractive  to  the  caricaturist. 
But  what  I  want  specially  to  remark  upon  was,  the  fact  that 
on  chemical-lecture  days  the  under  masters. sat  with  the 
boys  as  learners. 

Now,  to  day  I  wish  to  sit  with  the  boys.  I  write  not  to 
inform,  but  to  get  information.  My  Broccoli  plants  and 
other  plants  of  that  class  are  attacked  by  a  horrible  grub, 
such  as  I  never  had  the  pain  to  be  acquainted  with  before. 
I  saw  one  day,  two  or  three  plants  leaning  on  their  sides, 
and  looking  flagged.  On  approadiing  them  I  found  they 
were  all  but  severed  at  the  part  of  the  stem  just  below  the 
surface,  on  examining  which  stem  I  found  it  was  bored  like 
a  g^n.  Pulling  up  the  root  I  scooped  away  the  earth  with 
my  fingers,  and,  lo !  a  little  way  down  was  the  offender — a 
fiat,  yellowish  green  grub,  curled  up  in  a  semicircle.  I  find 
all  my  neighbours  are  suffering  sixnilarly,  doubtless  the  dry 
season  is  to  blame.  I  saw  a  large  bed  of  Lettuces  reduced 
to  five.  Then,  I  hear  that  Onions,  Leeks,  and  Carrots  are  also 
attacked.  As  to  my  batallions  <^  Winter  Greens,  they  look 
as  if  they  were  General  Grant's  batallions  cut  up  by  Southern 
cannon  balls.  If  you  please,  I  want  to  be  told  a  remedy  for 
my  plants  against  these  pests,  for  I  am  tired  of  finding  them 
and  crushing  them  on  the  path,  as  the  cij  is  "  Still  they 
ocme."  I  do  not  care  about  the  scientific  name  of  my 
enemy,  possibly  it  is  "  Yellowgreenius  grubbensis,"  the 
product  of  "Musca  tormentor  g^LrdeneriL"  These  names 
win  suffice  for  me;  but  I  want  to  exterminate  the  foe. 
Lime  water  has  been  tried  but  has  fiEiiled.  Will  you  befriend 
your  troubled — Wivrssiam  Bbctob  ? 

[What heresy!  "Not  care  about  the  scientific  name!" 
Now,  if  you  were  told  the  scientific  name  you  might  thence 
comprehend  the  parentage  of  the  marauders,  and  though 
there  is  no  application  known  which  will  kill  the  grubs 
whilst  it  does  no  injury  to  the  plants,  yet  there  might  be 
flomething  sprinkled  over  the  surfoce  of  the  soil  at  another 
season  of  the  year  which  would  prevent  the  mother  de- 
positing her  eggs  there.  However,  you  do  not  wish  to  know 


the  scientific  name,  and  we  will  merely  say  that  your 
"yellowgreenius  grubbensis,"  is  known  to,  and  character- 
istically describecTby  gardeners  as  the  "  Leather-ooat,'*  for 
a  tough-skinned  adversary  he  is.  The  only  remedy  is  (with- 
out intending  a  pun),  to  grub  round  each  plant  in  a  bed  so 
soon  as  you  see  that  one  plant  in  it  is  attacked.  Such  a 
proceeding  only  seems  tedious,  for  one  woman  with  an  old 
dinner  kmfe  will  prove  the  conservator  of  a  large  bed  of 
Broccoli  in  a  single  day.] 


WOEB:  foe  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHSK  OABDBN. 

Thx  hauhn  of  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  should  be  cleared  away  as 
soon  alter  the  crop  is  over  as  possible,  and  the  ground 
manured  and  trenched  to  be  in  readiness  for  planting. 
Cabbage,  the  seedling  plants  intended  to  stand  through  the 
winter,  to  be  now  pricked  out  in  nursery-beds  of  light  soil 
at  5  inches  apart.  This  will  be  found  of  great  advantage,  by 
inducing  a  hardy  stocky  growth.  Celery,  proceed  with  the 
earthing-up  according  to  the  demand.  Some  of  the  very  latest 
crop  may  also  be  planted  in  rows  to  stand  through  the  winter. 
The  haulm  of  Peas  laid  by  now  in  a  dry  place  is  a  good 
material  for  covering  Celery  during  severe  frost.  Endive, 
continue  to  make  successional  plantations.'  Some  of  the 
first  planted  out  will  now  be  in  good  condition  for  tying-up 
for  blanching.  Lettuce,  a  small  patch  of  Bath  Cos  sown  now 
will,  if  the  autumn  prove  mild,  be  more  valuable  than  that 
sown  earlier.  Onions,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  storing  the 
crops  when  folly  dry;  as  the  ground  from  which  they  are 
taken  is  generally  used  for  Cabbage,  it  should  be  imme- 
diately trenched-up.  If  manure  is  necessary,  let  it  be  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  trenched  soil  and  fork  it  in.  If,  however, 
the  ground  was  well  manured  for  the  Onions  it  ought  to 
carry  the  Cabbage  through,  because  if  too  much  manure 
comes  in  contact  with  the  roots  in  the  autumn,  it  induces  a 
succulent  luxuriant  growth,  which  renders  the  plants  liable 
to  injury  from  alternations  of  frost  and  thaw  in  the  winter. 
Radishes,  these  may  still  be  sown.  Spinach,  thin  out  the 
Winter,  the  plants  to  stand  at  least  8  inches  apart,  and  the 
ground  to  be  constantly  stirred  about.  Occasional  dustings 
with  quicklime  will  also  be  necessary  it  slugs  appear.  Twior' 
toes,  any  that  are  likely  to  be  late  should  have  the  leaves 
that  are  shading  the  frniit  removed,  and  prevent  the  plants 
making  any  forther  growth  by  constant  stopping. 

FBX7IT  OABDXK. 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  season  which  gen«rally 
matures  the  more  important  fruits  usually  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  it  may  be  advisable  to  mention  a  few  of  the  neces- 
sary precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  storing  and  gathering 
of  fruit.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  trees  until  they  are  what  is  termed  dead 
ripe.  A  little  practioe  will  enable  a  person  to  detemune  the 
degree  of  ripeness  at  iddch  firuit  should  be  gathered,  without 
resorting  to  the  oommon  and  barbarous  way  of  pinohing. 
Plums  should  remain  till  perfectly  ripe,  the  luge  amount  of 
saccharine  matter  in  the  fruit  acts  as  a  preservativta,  and 
although  something  may  be  lost  in  bulk  bytheir  being  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  ^ee,  the  flavour  will  not  be  deteriorated. 
Such  as  Imp^ratrice  and  Golden  Drc^  if  protected  from 
wasps,  may  be  kept  until  a  very  late  period  in  the  aeason. 
Apiaes  and  Fears  generally  fall  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  a^y 
degree  of  ripeness,  that  period  must  be  anticipated,  and  their 
removal  effected  as  soon  as  its  approach  is  ascertained.  After 
gathering,  the  fruit  intended  for  keeping  ahoold  be  laid  out 
m  the  fi^t-room  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and  exposed  to  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  fruit  will  be  found  cLunmy  from 
perspiration,  it  should  then  be  carefolly  wiped  and  Isad  out 
thinly  in  the  store-room,  which  should  be  kept,  as  soon  as 
the  froit  is  introduced,  securely  closed  and  protected  from 
the  altemati<ms  of  temperature.  If  Apples  and  Pean  are 
gathered  carefoUy  without  contusion,  and  sorted  at  a  proper 
period,  so  that  all  defective  fruits  may  be  removed*  they  may 
be  preserved  with  very  little  loss,  and  found  in  a  plnnq^  highly« 
flavoured  condition  throughout  the  winter  season.  When 
mulching  has  been  used  for  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  it 
should  he  remof ed  at  once,  for  the  friiit  is  seldom  well 
flavoured  if  the  roots  are  excluded  from  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  air  during  the  period  of  ripening.    See  that  the 
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Strawbezries  in  pots  for  foroing  next  season  axe  well  cared 
for,  placing  them  in  an  open  sunny  situation  where  they  wHl 
have  all  the  light  possible,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  suffer 
from  want  of  moisture  at  the  root. 

FIiOWXB  OABDBN. 

As  the  numerous  varietiee  of  Verbena  are  now  in  bloom, 
the  best  kinds  should  be  selected  for  bedding  out  next  year, 
also  the  particular  habit  and  colour  shoiild  be  noted  for  the 
better  arrangement  of  them  at  planting-out  time.  The 
same  observation  holds  good  in  regard  to  new  Petunias, 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  &c  Give  diligent  at- 
tention to  the  propagation  of  bedding-out  stock,  and  get 
cuttings  that  are  sufficiently  rooted  potted  off  at  once,  keep- 
ing them  close  untQ  they  become  established.  Those  that 
have  been  potted  off  some  time,  and  are  established  in  ti&eir 
pots,  should  be  inured  to  exposure  to  the  open  air,  stop- 
|ung  the  shoots  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  stodb^.  Wistaria 
sinensis.  Jasmines,  and  the  Virginian  Creeper,  may  be  pro- 
pagated  by  cuttings.  China  Boses,  Heartsease,  or  the  Tree 
Violet,  may  also  be  increased  now.  Mignonette  for  winter 
and  spring  flowering  may  be  sown.  The  work  of  mowing 
and  general  cleaning  muf  t  be  well  followed  up. 

STOTB. 

As  the  nights  become  cold  a  little  fire  heat  may  be  given, 
not  with  any  intention  to  promote  growth,  but  to  assist  in 
ripening  the  succulent  wood.  See  that  eyerything  is  free 
from  insects,  and  keep  the  foliage  of  such  things  as  Ixoras, 
&0.,  dean  by  washing  with  a  sponge  and  soapy  water  when 


GBXnKHOUSB  AND  CON8BBYATOBT. 

Let  the  stock  of  Begonias  haye  another  shift  if  not 
already  in  pots  large  enough.  Lilium  landfoliam  wiU  now 
be  in  its  beauty.  Supply  it  bountifully  with  water,  and 
shade  the  flowers  from  powerfiil  sunshine  to  prolong  their 
gaiety.  Pay  attention  to  Chiysanthemums.  They  must 
nqt  be  stopped  later  than  this  to  have  fine  heads  of  bloom. 
A  little  liquid  manure  will  assist  them.  Let  it  be  appUsd 
twice  a-week.  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Scarlet  Pelargoniums, 
and  Roses,  required  for  decorative  purposes,  should  be  pro- 
gressively shifted,  stopped,  and  trained.  They  will  be  found 
useful  till  a  late  period  of  the  year.  Cinerarias  and  Chineee 
Ptunulas  are  ocmunon  plants  which  cannot  be  put  aside,  and 
which  amply  repay  attention  bestowed  on  their  culture. 
The  earliest-struck  Pelargoniums  should  now  be  pottsd  off 
and  kept  dose  under  glass  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnis^t,  and 
then  expose  them  on  all  occasions  to  the  weather,  except 
during  heavy  rains.  The  older  plants  first  cut  back,  whidi 
have  made  shoots  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  should  now  be 
shaken  out  of  their  old  soil,  the  roots  triimned,  and  repotted 
in  smaller  pot&  If  they  can  be  plunged  in  a  sUght  lK>tt(Min 
heat  till  the  roots  get  a  start  it  will  help  them.  To  have  a 
late  bloom  of  Fuchsias  let  a  portion  of  the  stock  have  their 
youn^  wood  cut  back  about  one-half.  If  these  are  placed  in 
a  litUe  heat  they  will  break  again,  and  go  on  blooming  tiU 
Christmas. 

PITS  AND  T&AJOBS. 

Make  a  sowing  of  Kemophila  insignis,  Collinsia  bicolor, 
Leptosq^hon  densiflorus,  and  other  hardy  annuals  for  jiext 
sprinjg.  The  Intermediate  Stocks  will  require  to  be  pricked 
out  into  pans  or  boxes,  and  afterwards  potted  singly  in 
small  pots,  using  good  stiff  loam ;  likewise  the  Schizanthus 
of  sorts.  Place  them  in  a  cool  dose  frame  till  well  esta- 
blished.  W.KnAOT. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Wi  are  still  pretty  much  at  a  standstill.  We  had  a  few 
slight  refreshing  showers  on  Sunday,  the  21st,  just  enough 
to  wash  the  foliage  and  damp  the  surface  of  the  du8t-£y 
earth.  We  feel  sure  that  our  time  of  visitation  will  come, 
and  as  we  can  do  no  better  we  must  patiently  wait  for  it. 
On  the  20th  we  could  see  rain  falling  heavily  a  few  miles 
distant,  and  on  the  2lBt,  at  less  than  two  miles  off,  we  could 
see  it  falling  copiously,  whilst  it  came  to  us  in  drops.  We 
have  long  noticed  that  thonder  douds  break  on  our  heights 
and  disdiarge  their  contents  in  the  surrounding  vallies.  A 
scardty  of  water  in  devated  positions  does  sometiimff  to 
counteract  the  importance  of  an  invigorating  atmosphere 
and  extended  varied  landscapes. 


The  wen  that  supplies  our  mansion  is  nearly  300  feet  in 
depth.  From  that  we  <^uietly  for  a  time  bonowed  a  few 
pailfiils  a-day  for  syringmg  purposes,  using  it  after  it  had 
stood  in  the  sun.  If  we  take  a  potful  now  it  is  pretty  well  as 
good  as  stealing  it,  as  l^e  place  has  been  put  under  look 
and  key.  With  our  limited  geological  lore  we  do  not  think 
the  precaution  will  avsul  much,  as  if  not  a  drop  of  water 
was  taken  from  the  well,  it  would,  we  believe,  smk  to  the 
same  level  as  the  surrounding  streams,  all  of  which  aze 
several  miles  distant.  We  shful  be  agreeably  disappointed 
if  many  deep  wells  do  not  become  dry  and  require  siiudng  la 
November  and  December,  and  that  not  so  much  owing  to 
the  drought  of  summer  as  to  the  deficient  rainfall  in  winter 
and  early  spring.  That  deficiency  if  it  occurs  will  be  little 
influenced  by  the  usln^  or  refrsdning  from  using  the  water 
in  such  wells  now.  It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  the  water  will 
remain  at  the  same  level  in  the  well,  because  not  drawxv 
just  as  water  in  a  barrel  would  do,  because  the  tap  from  it 
was  keyed  up.  If  there  should  be  a  defidency  of  water  in 
wells  in  winter,  it  is  cheering  to  think  that  in  all  probahililgf 
there  will  be  plenty  of  surface  water. 

The  parching  diyness  of  the  atmosphere  has  also  been  a 
peculiar  feature  of  tiiis  summer^s  drought.  On  the  principle 
of  compensation,  it  has  generally  happened,  that  the  drier 
the  weather,  the  more  was  the  atmosphere  charp^ed  with 
vapour,  and  that  vapour,  independently  of  affording  relief 
to  the  foliage  of  plants,  even  by  day,  was  generally  pre- 
cipitated in  copious  dews  in  clear,  starry  nights.  We  have 
had,  it  is  true,  such  refreshing  dews,  but  not  at  all  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  warmth  of  the  day,  and  the  deamess  and 
cool  atmosphere  of  the  night.  With  a  heat  during  the  daj 
little  less  than  that  of  the  tropics,  and  a  coolness  at  night 
something  in  proportion,  we  have  had  nothing  like  their 
heavy  dews,  and  uiat  solely  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  dry* 
ness  or  deficiency  of  vapour  in  the  air.  This  dryness  has 
rendered  the  air  more  burning  in  bright  sun,  and  more 
chilling  in  dear  nights.  .  After  such  a  bright  day  as  the 
24th,  and  a  dear  night  following,  there  was  but  little  dew, 
and  that  was  a  crust  of  hoar  frost  at  4.30  jlm,,  and  from 
water  we  lifted  ice,  not  so  thick  as  a  shilling,  but  thicker 
than  a  sixpence.  A  good  number  of  large  corymbs  of  Scarlet 
Geraniums  had  their  petals  whitened  and  browned  as  if  a  hot 
iron  had  been  placed  near  them.  With  all  the  advantages 
of  drainage  to  gardens  and  fidds,  it  may  be  possible  from, 
lessening  the  surfa^se  of  evaporation,  to  render  our  atmo* 
sphere  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  drier  than  maj 
be  desirable. 

There  is  a  little  matter  here  which  we  would  be  glad  to 
ventilate.  We  have  a  large  pond  between  the  garden  and 
the  farm,  fed  by  rainfall  fiK>m  some  buildings,  but  diiefly  by 
drainage.  For  both  establishments  it  was  oonsidered  a  main 
supply;  the  water,  when  pumped  into  a  dstem,  being  con- 
veyed in  pipes  to  tiie  houses  in  one  case,  and  to  sheds  and 
troughs  in  the  other.  That  has  been  quite  dry  since  the 
beginning  of  Jxme.  It  was  surrounded,  except  for  a  little 
space  at  the  north  end,  by  trees  and  bushes,  such  as  Ash» 
Oak,  Thorn,  &c.,  presenting  not  only  a  thicket  at  the  sidea» 
bat  the  branches  pretty  wdl  meetinjg^  in  the  oentre  of  the 
pool,  and  affording  a  thickish  shade  in  the  summer  months* 
Partly  from  the  idea  that  the  roots  of  these  trees  absorbed 
and  made  conduits  for  the  water,  and  partJy  fiom  the  leavea 
falling  and,  in  the  course  of  years,  tAiuting  the  otherwise 
dear  water,  it  was  resolved  to  cut  down  most  of  these 
trees.  Now,  /allowing  that  the  fallen  leaves  might  be 
obnoxious  when  pure  water  was  desirable,  our  own  opinion 
is,  that  it  was  a  mistake,  so  far  as  keeping  water  wb» 
concerned,  to  cut  down  these  trees,  as  we  bdieve  that 
from  their  arresting  evaporation  from  such  a  large  sur&oe 
of  water  they  quite  made  amends  for  what  the  roots  in  the 
bank  might  absorb;  whilst,  by  their  removal,  the  whole 
of  the  moisture  condensed  by  the  foliage  was  lost.  We 
have  stood  of  a  morning  and  heard  a  brisk  shower  of 
condensed  moisture  patter  into  the  pool,  when  all  outside 
was  div.  The  more  pointed  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  so 
as  to  become  sooner  cooled,  the  more  powerfrdly  would 
they  act  as  condensers  of  the  surrounding  vapour.  Even  m 
the  case  of  a  Beech  tree  that  overhung  a  roaid,  we  recdlegt 
noticing,  by  means  of  shallow  vessels  luaoed  below  a  portion 
of  it,  that  in  one  morning  it  condensed  and  threw  down  not 
less  thsn  twdve  gallons.    The  question  to  be  solved,  then» 
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is,  whetherjaucli  reBer^oin  should  be  shaded  or  exposed.  As 
preservers  and  feeders,  we  think  the  trees  an  advantage 
rather  Ithan  I  otherwise.  In  an  agrionltnral  point  of  view 
there  can  be  no  qaestion  of  the  improvement  of'  throwing  a 
number  of  small,  crooked,  nnsii^tlj  meadows  into  one 
Btraight-sided  field,  and  thns  grabbing  up  much  hedgerow 
bashes,  and  timber.  This,  however,  may  be  carried  to  each 
an  extent  as  gr^tly  to  lessen  the  water  supply. 

One  of  our  chief  jobs  durine  the  week  has  been  cleaning 
and  greatly  enlarging  a  sim^  reservoir  for  sorfiice  water 
when  it  comes.  This  simple  reservoir  is  placed  among  trees 
at  the  back  of  a  range  of  sheds;  a  wide  road  separates  the 
sheds  from  the  west  warden  wall,  and  inside  of  the  wall  are  the 
main  houses  and  Melon  ground.  The  water  from  the  houses 
goes  into  a  cement-tank,  which  now  contains  our  only  sup- 
ply, at  present  just  li  inch  of  water,  and  which  we  use  as 
carefully  as  if  it  were  wine.  All  that  fails  on  the  Melon 
ground,  and  paths,  and  spaces  between  the  pits  and  frames, 
and  also  on  the  glass  of  most  of  such  pits,  and  on  the  road- 
way, we  mean  to  divert  into  this  simply-made  reservoir. 
When  much  smaller  it  did  us  good  service,  and  if  we  have 
such  thunder  showers  and  winter  rains  as  we  used  to  have, 
we  know  that  we  shall  have  it  Aill  before  spring. 

This  reservoir  dug  out  of  the  clay,  is,  for  its  main  part, 
5 1  feet  deep.  It  is  an  oblong  square  19  feet  by  15  feet  at 
bottom,  and  25  feet  by  21  feet  at  top,  so  as  to  give  a  good 
slope  to  the  banks,  the  slope  being  ftJly  7  feet.  In  addition 
to  the  oblong,  for  oonvenience  and  to  lessen  the  swell  of  the 
water  against  the  sides,  we  have  a  small  neck  at  the  comer 
7  feet  deep,  4  feet  square  at  bottom,  and  8  feet  at  top,  for 
the  pipe  of  a  common  iron  pump  to  go  in,  the  pipe  being 
cased  in  a  wooden  box  pierced  with  holes  to  let  in  water, 
and  keep  out  mud,  of  which  we  believe  there  will  be  little. 
This  smaller  neck  has  its  sides  tarred,  and  road  drift  thrown 
on,  and  some  old  slabs  placed  against  the  sides,  kept  in  their 
{daces  by  cross  pieces  jammed  in  between  slab  and  slab. 
These  were  added  to  secure  the  banks  there,  as  previous  ex- 
perience told  us  that  with  the  action  of  the  pamp,  Ac.,  it 
was  the  point  where  the  swell  was  likely  to  iiyure  the 
banks.  We  have  the  main  banks  all  beaten  smooth  and 
uniform  in  slope,  and  to-day  we  expect  to  cover  them  all 
with  a  thin  layer  of  tar,  on  which  we  will  throw  as  much 
road  drift  and  sand  as  it  will  take  in,  and  then  draw  a  clean 
spade  over  it,  when  it  will  resemble  a  well,  and  besides  the 
digging,  the  whole  expense  will  be  a  few  shillings.  The 
bottom,  by  the  treading,  will  be  watertight  enough,  but  for 
neatness  and  ease  of  cleaning  afterwards,  we  may  also  give 
that  a  ooat  of  tar,  and  beat  an  inch  of  fine  gravel  into  it. 
We  do  not  expect  ever  to  have  much  sediment,  unless  when 
there  are  very  heavy  thunder  showers  that  will  pretty  well 
defy  our  cesspools. 

We  have  tarred  the  sides  for  this  reason.  Previously  the 
pjool  held  the  water  well  enough  when  it  stood  in  it  some 
time,  but  as  we  drew  it  out  and  the  sides  became  exposed,  the 
day  cracked;  and  then  when  we  had  a  fresh  supply  from  rain, 
if  enough  to  raise  the  water  in  the  reservoir  a  couple  of  feet 
or  more,  it  quickly  subsided  through  these  cracks  until  they 
were  fully  swelled  up.  This  was  very  little  lessened  even  by 
a  covering  of  turf.  A  little  straw  or  branches  were  the  best 
protectives.  We  have  no  fear  of  our  tar-oovered  bank 
cracking  except  by  frost  in  winter,  and  that  will  be  best 
prevented  by  hanging  some  straw  over  that  part  not  covered 
by  the  water.  We  may  mention  that  the  overflow  of  our 
cement  tank  will  also  find  its  way  to  this  day  reservoir. 
In  former  years  this  tank  overflowed  every  winter,  and  we 
were  also  forced  to  make  an  overflow  from  the  reservoir, 
^ut  for  two  years  past  this  tank  has  never  been  nearly  ftilL 

We  do  not  expect  that  for  six  or  eight  months  our  reaer- 
Toir,  coated  with  tar,  will  frimish  water  sweet  enough  for  a 
teakettle,  or,  perhaps,  for  some  plants  extra  tender,  but  for 
all  out-door  vegetables  and  plants  in  general  the  slight  taint 
of  the  tar  will  be  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise. 

As  to  getting  the  water,  if  we  have  anything  IDce  an 
average  rainfiUl,  we  feel  sure  from  the  space  at  our  command 
that  this  huge  place  will  be  full  before  spring.  The  mode 
of  conveying  water  to  the  reservoir  is  as  siiople  as  possible. 
The  road  in  front  of  the  sheds  is  smooth  and  hard;  and 
instead  of  being  rounded  in  the  usual  way,  it  slopes  a  little 
from  east  to  west,  the  west  side  next  the  sheds  terminating 
in  an  open  drain  or  culvert — ^that  is,  for  a  space  18  inches 


wide  the  centre  may  be  about  2  inches  lower  than  the  rest 
— quite  sufficient  to  take  a  great  flow  of  water  to  a  de^ 
cesspool,  from  the  top  of  which  it  flows  into  the  reservoir. 
The  water  that  falls  on  the  Melon  ground  is  intercepted  in 
the  same  way.  The  most  of  the  low  pits  have  no  spouting, 
as  that  is  sure  to  come  in  the  way,  but  immediately  in  front 
the  ground  has  been  tarred  and  sanded,  and  in  some  cases 
the  front  waJl  also.  The  ground  between  the  pits  is  lowest 
in  the  middle ;  and  from  thenoe  by  slightly  hollowed  open 
culverts,  so  shallow  as  not  to  be  noticed  unless  in  a  heavy 
rain,  the  water  from  a  heavy  shower  is  conveyed  to  several 
cesspools,  from  which  the  contents  are  taken  in  one  drain 
across  underneath  the  road.  With  but  little  trouble,  there- 
fore, a  g^eat  quantity  of  water  may  be  secured  and  stored. 

Had  we  obtained  some  of  those  heavy  thunder  showers 
that  fell  within  a  few  miles  of  us,  we  would  in  this  clay 
reservoir  have  had  2  or  8  feet  of  water  all  over,  which  of  itsdf 
would  have  made  us  independent  as  to  moisture.  As  it 
is,  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  is  to  mulch  and  shade  to 
keep  things  alive,  and  having  for  years  rather  prided  our- 
selves on  fine  autumn  Peas,  we  fear  that  this  season  we 
must  soon  go  without.  We  also  fear  that  we  shall  have  some 
bolted  Celery  this  year,  for  even  our  sewage  water  has  been 
so  scarce  that  for  several  weeks  the  Celery  has  been  left  to 
its  fate,  merely  mulched  with  tree  leaves  and  shaded  a  little 
with  branches.  As  yet,  however,  it  shows  no  great  signs 
of  distress. 

We  have  lifted  lots  of  our  pricked-out  vegetables,  and 
planted  them  with  bidls,  just  giving  each  plant  a  homoso- 
pathic  dose.  Those  planted  out  eany  have  done  well  in  all 
the  heat,  with  no  help  but  frequent  surfaoe^tirring ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Cauliflower  a  Uttle  mulching.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  mulch  Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  Banners  if  we 
wish  to  keep  them  vigorous.  Unless  the  liquid  is  of  an 
enriching  nature,  we  are  sure  that  much  of  the  slight  water- 
ings given  by  some  people  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Even  when  a  good  watering  is  given  the  water  should  be 
soft,  exposed  to  the  sun  previously  and  warmed,  and,  if 
possible,  applied  at  night,  or  in  a  doudy  drizzling  day.  We 
were  lately  favoured  with  an  account  of  a  young  gudener 
being  next  to  turned  out  of  his  place  because  he  was  deemed 
so  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  as  to  give  a  good  watering 
to  a  very  dry  flower-bed  in  a  cloudy  drizzUng  day.  He 
ought,  instead,  to  have  been  commended  because  he  did 
tlmik ;  and  from  thinking  made  his  labour  and  the  water 
tell  in  a  threefold  degree  to  what  they  could  have  done  in  a 
clear  sunny  atmosphere. 

As  water  has  been  our  chief  theme,  we  may  as  well  finish 
with  it  as  respects  the  fruit  and  omamentfld  garden.  Fot 
general  matters  we  would  refer  to  our  previous  gossip  for  a 
fortnight.  The  dry  chilly  nights  have  caused  us  to  alter  a 
little  our  treatment  of  watering  our  Strawberry  plants  in 
pots.  For  reasons  stated  above  we  have,  until  lately, 
watered  towards  evening,  that  the  roots  might  get  the 
benefit  of  the  liquid,  instead  of  its  being  quickly  evaporated 
in  the  atmosphere.  Whilst  the  chilly  nights  continue  we 
will  prefer  watering  before  breakfast  time,  that  the  pots  and 
surfiice  soil  mav  be  drier  before  night,  and  thei'efore  not  be 
excessively  cooled  by  the  combined  agencies  of  radiation 
and  evaporation. 

From  the  fiower  garden  many  truths  may  be  learned  as 
respects  watering  this  season.  We  would  especially  dijrect 
the  attention  of  our  young  readers  to  Mr.  Kobson's  article 
last  week,  and  also  to  one  some  time  ago  in  the  beginning 
of  summer.  We  have  letters  complaining  that  though 
water  has  been  used  largely,  the  plants  reftise  to  grow. 
We  have  others  stating  that  G^eranium-beds,  that  never  had 
any  water  since  the  beginning  of  June,  were  never  better. 
We  have  in  previous  Numbers  endeavoured  to  explain  these 
anomalies.  For  ourselves  our  Geraniums  were  never  better 
as  yet,  and  after  they  were  pretty  well  established,  they  have 
had  no  water  to  speak  of  since  the  begiiming  of  June,  except 
two  showers,  which  just  deaned  the  foliage  and  swelled  the 
stems.  Calceolarias  and  Verbenas  are  suffering,  and,  we 
believe,  even  they  would  not  have  suffered  much  had  we 
been  able  to  mulch  them  more.  Verbenas  and  Dahlias  we 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  to  their  fate.  Calceolarias,  even 
yet,  with  no  water  are  very  fair.  The  one  that  has  suffered' 
most,  not  as  to  killing  it,  but  as  giving  us  a  narrow  line  of 
creamy  yellow  instead  of  a  mass  some  18  inches  wide,  is  the 
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amplezicaaliB.  In  a  damp  dripping  season*  it  would  have 
been  magnifioept.  As  it  is,  it  has  given  us  a  line  of  yellow 
since  the  beginning  of  Jutae.  Could  we  foretell  the  seasons 
we  might  plant  ^tter.  Calceolarias  delighting  in  moist 
dripping  summers*  and  Scarlet  Geraniums  r^oidng  in  sucdi 
a  season  as  this*  so  &r  as  the  south  is  concerned.  We  do 
not  believe  that  deluging  with  water  would  have  impioyed 
Scarlets  on  the  whole,  i^o  doubt,  if  soft*  warm,  and  rich* 
the  individual  trusses  would  be  finer*  but  the  foliage  also 
would  be  larger.  We  observe  that,  owing  to  the  d^ess* 
the  trusses  are  coming  smaller.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
have  all  advantages ;  but  we  may  accommodate  ourselves  to 
circumstances  if  we  cannot  bend  these  circumstuices  to  our 
wiU.— B.  F. 


COVEJST  GAEDEN  MAEKET.— Auotst  27. 

Out- door  prodnM  Is  plentlftil,  ezetpl  Cabbages,  whi«h  the  loof  drought 
and  the  recent  froat  hare  rendered  Ter  j  searee.  Afvples,  Pears,  and  Ploms, 
«re  coming  in  in  large  quantities,  and  Peaches  and  Nectarines  axe  likewise 
abundant,  though  generally  not  equal  in  aixe  to  those  sent  in  ordinary 
seasoos.  Of  Grapes  and  Pine  Apples  there  is  a  good  supply,  but  Oranges 
and  Lemons  are  rery  searoe.  Imports  from  abroad  only  comprise  Green 
Gage  and  other  Plums,  and  Pears,  the  consignments  of  the  latter  being 
heary,  and  realising  but  a  low  figure.  The  principal  dessert  Pears  now  to 
be  had  are  Jargonelle,  Bon  Chr^Uen,  Beurrtf  d'Amanlis,  and  DuehesM 
d'Angottldme,  of  whioh  last  only  a  lew  have  as  yet  made  their  appearance. 
Filberts  and  Walnuts  are  beginning  to  arrlTe  hi  large  quantities. 


Apples. 

Apneots    r...dos. 

Cherries   4 lb. 

Currants,  Red...4  viere 

Black do. 

Wgs doa. 

FUberU  A  KuU  100  lbs.  46 
Gooseberries  .  ..4  siere  0 
Grapes,  Hamburghs  lb.    1 

Huscats S 

Lemons ^ 100  12 

Melons each    1 


d.  s. 
0to2 
0      0 


Fuurr. 
d 


Mulbarriea  .... 

Neetarlnes  ...... 

Orangea........^ 

Peaches 

Pears  (kttdion). 


pumiet 


0 

3 

....100  13 

...dos.    4 

.bush. 

...dos. 

Pine  Apples ....^......Ib. 

Plums i  sicTC 

Quinoee do. 

Easpberrlcs ..lb. 

Strawberries  ...punnet 


d.  s. 
Stol 
0     6 


Walnuts.. 


..bosh.  14 


.  bundle 


Artichokes  . 
Asparagus  .. 
Beans  Broad k  ateve 

Kidney j  sieve 

Beet,  Red doa. 

Broccoli bundle 

BrusKlsSpronts  \  slere 

Cabbago :.  dos. 

€apslflttms lOO 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doa. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickling dos. 

EndiTe  score 

Ftanel  bunch 

GarOc  and  Shallots,  lb. 

Herbs bumdi 

Horseiudith  ...  bundle 


TBGVTABLXB. 
d 
6 


d.    8. 

4to0 
0      0 


LeekB........«......  bunch 

LettDce .score 

Mushrooms  ....^  pottle 
Mustd.  4k  Crees,  punnet 
Onions  ....^m.  ...  bunch 

piokling quart 

Parsley  ...dos.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peaa..........M quart 

»•    ....#• bashsl 

Poutoes   .........bushel 

Radishes  doa.  bunches 

Rhubarb  bundle 

SaToya  ..•.....•M....dos. 

Sea-kale basket 

Spinach........ .aicTe 

Tomatoea  ...^ d<». 

Turnips  ...........bunch 

VegetableMarrows  doz. 


d.  s.  d 
4to0  6 
6      2 

2 

0 

0 

0 


FLOwn  Gabbbm  PLair  (&  J.).— We  thhik  your  planting  would  do  mj 
well.  Did  we  make  a  change  it  would  be  to  transpose  the  plsntlng  of  0,  S, 
and  7, 8.  making  5, 6,  dnsraria  maritime,  and  7  and  8  Stella,  and  altering 
the  outside  ring  aooordingly.  The  reason  for  this  would  be  the  hsTlng  light 
and  dark  colours  alternately.  The  msin  features  of  the  group  are  similar  to 
those  of  one  given  in  No.  1 57  as  exisUng  Isst  year  at  Putteridge,  only  the  inner 
eb«le  of  clumps  are  more  curved,  and  there  are  four  smaller  and  fbur 
larger  dumps  in  the  outside  circle.  We  will  mention  the  planting  this 
year,  as  it  may  give  you  some  hints.  17  is  tall  Geraniom  in  the  centre, 
fringed  with  Eoownoearpus  scaber ;  round  the  Geranium  a  firlnge  of  white 
Pentatemons ;  then  a  broad  band  of  light  Heliotrope  Triomphe  de  Li^go, 
followed  by  a  ring  of  Ouphea  strigiUosa ;  then  a  band  of  Lobelia  Putonl, 
and  the  outside  like  yours ;  round  the  dial  a  band  of  Cerastium  tomentosum* 
In  the  first  cirde  of  eight  clnmpe,  each  Is  centered  with  a  tall  dariL 
Fnch^  with  Convolrulus  msjor  peeping  through  them:  and  four  are  flUed 
up  with  ecarlet  Geraniums— say  1,  3,  5,  6;  and  four  with  Calceolarias—say 
8, 4, 7, 8.  Of  the  Geraniums,  two  are  Boule  de  Feu,  and  two  Stella,  and 
the  lour  are  edged  with  Lady  Plymouth  Geranium.  The  four  Caloeohria- 
beds  oonaist  of  yeUow  Auranoa  multiliora,  with  a  dense  margin  of  the  dark 
Victory.  The  four  smsller  outside  beds,  alternating  with  the  four  larger 
ones,  are  each  centered  with  a  Honeysuckle,  and  Canary  Nasturtium 
running  through  it  A  oludn  of  three  links  is  mads  in  the  centre  of  the 
bed,  a  larger  Imk  round  the  Honeysuckle,  and  a  smallsr  one  at  each  end. 
The  links  are  formed  of  Yellow  Prince  of  Orange  Calceolaria  In  one  line.  • 
Inside,  the  Ihiks  are  filled  with  dark  Calceolaria,  as  Crimson  King,  Victor 
Emmanuel ;  outaide,' with  Lobelia  specioea,  and  a  smsll  band  of  Ceraatium 
next  the  grass.  The  large  beds  hare  a  chain  of  three  equal  links  along  the 
middle,  the  chain  formed  of  Bijou  Geranium.  The  centre  link  is  centered 
with  a  large  old  plant  of  Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  surrounded  by  Prince  oC 
Orange  Cuoeolaria.  The  two  end  links  have  each  a  white-flowering  Fuohda 
in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  with  a  dense  mass  of  ChrisUns  Geranium. 
Outside  the  Bijou  chain  the  bed  is  flUed  with  the  lilac  Verbena  pulehella, 
which  beautUuay  softens  down  the  whole. 

Waud's  Casxs  (JJ.  Jo^^f ).— We  do  not  know  any  one  who  keeps  these 
caeee  for  sale.  Yon  can  have  the  B^ou  plant  case  of  any  siae  yon  Uke,  and 
eaa  obtain  partieulara  from  the  maker,  Mr.  Stocks,  Cabinet-maker,  Archer 
Street,  Notting  HilL  They  are  precisely  on  the  aame  principle  as  Ward*a 
cases.  The  Trichomanes  radicans  can  be  grown  in  a  glass  pan  coTcred  by  a 
well-glass  quite  aa  well  aa  in  a  caie. 

AicAUTUUS  yoBxosissiMA  (JocoUm  Kiif).— We  are  not  aware  that  thii 
bulbous  plant  has  been  proved  hardy  fn  this  country,  and  we  do  not  reeol<- 
lect  the  statement  by  Mr.  Beaton  aa  to  ito  bardlnesa  It  misht  do  plsnted  out 
to  the  open  borders  in  AprU,  and  would  no  doubt  flower  in  May  or  June  If 
the  flowcT'eeape  had  been  formed  in  the  previous  yser ;  but  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  the  beat  of  our  abort  aummer  would  be  aniBclent  to  indnee 
and  mature  a  strong  growth,  so  aa  to  ksep  the  plants  year  after  year  In  a 
bloomtaig  state.  It  is  certainly  worth  a  trial,  but  we  have  no  espericBce  on 
the  suMect.  Deep  planting  of  bulbe  may  protect  them  fnm  Croet,  but  wo 
do  not  recommend  aueh  treatment,  and  the  Amaryllis  fsmUy  are  the  last 
that  we  ahonld  try  It  with. 

CvLTuna  or  Px.anT8  (/j^notw).— Only  the  treatment  of  eight  plants 
asked  for  st  once,  any  one  of  which  if  fully  deaoribed  would  occupy  at  least 
one  page  I  Bougslnvillsa  splendens  requires  a  stove  temperature  when 
growmg,  with  that  of  a  greenhouse  when  at  rest,  and  a  dry  state  of  the 
soil,  which  shouUi  be  turfy  loam  one-half,  turfy  peat  or  leaf  mould  hall; 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand.  Medinilla  magnifioa,  a  stove  plsnt,  re- 
quires a  eompoet  of  turfy  aaady  peat  two-thirds,  turfy  loam  me-third,  with  - 
a  flree  admixture  of  silver  sand.  It  blooms  in  May  or  June,  and  should 
then  be  repotted  and  cut  back  If  necessary,  but  both  operations  should  not 
be  performed  at  the  samstime.  Cut  back  after  flowering,  and  pot  when  the 
■        -  •    ■      •    -      ' —     -* •-•— — refulgenai     " 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

John  Cranston,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford.— Ddteriptiw 
Cataloffue  of  Selected  Boaes. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Paradise  &  Victoria  Nurseries,  HoUowaj. 
— Oenerdl  Bulb  ^  FrtnU  Tree  Catalogue. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
paxtmental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture^ 
Cottage  Gtodener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  uigustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  iSiould  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed toZely  to  The  Editors  of  the  JovrwU  of  EoriieuU 
tare,  Sfc,  171,  Fleet  Street,  JOndon.  B.C. 

N.B. — ^Hany  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Books  (A  Conttmt  Ailserttsr).— The  "  Fen  Maanal,**  which  may  bo 
had  at  our  ofllce  for  An,  or  f^ee  bj  poet  for  sUtj-four  postage  atampsi 
{T.  L.  X).~The  "Sdenee  and  Practice  of  Gardening,**  which  you  eaa 
nare  f^om  our  otBee  bj  sending  your  addrees  and  forty  poetage  atamps. 

Dariiie  Snomir  ftuis  (Z>.  JT.).— The  beet  paper  for  the  purpose  is 
Teiy  thick  bkulJig*paver,  whkb  yoB  can  oMaia  of  any  I 


abootshaTC  pushed  an  inch  or  two.    Campylobotrys        .  

close  stove,  a  compost  of  sandy  turfy  peat  with  a  litUe  loam  and  aand, 
abundant  drainage,  and  alight  watering,  with  a  molat  atmoephere,  but  no 
syringing  orertiead.  Hibiscus  Cooper! ;  eoll,  loam  two-thirds,  leaf  mould 
one-third,  with  a  liUle  sand  incorporated  with  it,  and  tbe  temperature  of  a 
stove.  Eriocnema  marmorea,  the  asms  tn*tment  as  for  Campylobotrys. 
Ciasus  porphyrophyllns,  a  atOTO  climber,  requiree  alight  shade,  abundant 
space,  and  a  soil  composed  of  peat  two-thirds,  loam  one-third,  with  a  little 
sand.  Mioonia  pulTcrulenta,  a  new  plant,  sncceeds  in  a  compost  of  peat 
and  turfy  loam  In  equal  paru,  with  about  one-sizih  of  sand  added.  B,  too* 
Is  a  store  plant,  and  a  flue  one,  impatient,  as  all  plants  with  fine  foliage  ar^ 
of  much  syringing.  Aglaonema  oommutatum,  is  another  of  tbe  flno-foUaged 
planta  that  areauthe  rage  Just  now.  It  is  a  store  plant,  requiring  a  eom- 
poet of  turfy  peat  two-thlnu,  loam  one-third,  with  a  free  admixture  of  saad» 
abundant  drainage,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  copious  waterings  when  groW" 
ing  Tigorously,  but  about  half  the  quantity  at  other  times. 

Sesbuno  Rosa  {J.  Orantt^^.—Yfe  regret  that  we  did  not  see  your  Bosa 
"  King's  ilcre  **  in  the  losaon,  for  when  such  beautifbl  flowers  are  produoed 
now,  after  such  a  drought,  we  mav  well  ask  what  must  it  have  been  thent 
Thoee  you  sent  were  Tcry  flse»  globnlar,  and  of  a  colour  much  wanted— 
purplish  rose,  with  the  rererse  of  the  petsls  light.  It  is  a  reallT  fine  flower ; 
and  If,  as  you  say,  Tigorous,  having  withstood  the  season  of  1860  aa  a  seed^ 
ling,  U  wlU  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  BngUsh-raised  Soees. 

IvT  Dbtaohkd  nOM  A  Wall  {<Hd  Dssr).— We  advise  yon  to  try  and 
fiuten  the  Ivy  to  the  wall  with  iron  holdfksts,  and  if  this  can  be  done  with- 
out breaking  the  main  branehee  It  may  be  allowed  to  remain  orer  tho 
winter,  and  then  be  cut  In  the  AprU  of  the  following  year;  but  if  that  bo 
impracticable  we  think  yon  would  do  well  to  cut  away  all  the  stnbbon 
branches  that  cannot  be  lastsoed  to  the  wall,  and  to  tnln  in  the  weaker  or 
smaller  onss.  We  should  do  U  forthwith  on  the  soofe  of  neatness;  but  If 
you  do  not  mind  the  appearance  you  may  train  the  small  branches  to  the 
waU  now,  and  date  cutting  away  tbote  whieh  are  atrang  until  ICarch,  when, 
on  their  removal,  a  large  amountof  nutriment  wUl  be  thrown  Into  the 
email  branches,  which  wUl  oanse  them  to  beeome  exoeedbigly  vigorous  in 
the  following  summer. 

Ynra  Shoots  Dibiasw  {O,  JS,  2*.).— We  never  saw  any  so  badly  gaa- 
gnned.  The  roots  we  think  most  have  deecended  Into  an  ungenial  enh* 
eoiL  If  ao,  the  only  remedy  wiU  be  to  lift  them  to  within  18  ineaes  of  ths 
snrCsee,  and  to  tempt  them  to  remain  there  by  keeping  the  surfiMe.mnlfihed 
in  summer  with  long  stable  manure.  The  Fern  you  endoeed  Is  Nephro- 
lepls  peotlnata, 

NAsa  ov  laancT  (/.  W.  Jm/IsM).— The  iaseot  was  too  cntthed  to  bs 
CMTCala*  but  wo  think  U  li  only  what  la  amaUy  oalled  ••  the  Harvest  Bug." 
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[  Avfwt  M,  ISM. 


FvoBiu  TMwss-aaM  Fauxus  (jI  Umet^  £«Jy).~We  tfrtak  the 
tads  fell  •wHir  to  th«  drrm^t  of  the  etanoiphere  n^  defeetlTe  reet- 
■itlen.  PeiAape  yea  hiTe  the  peti  etudtoff  la  Miveen,  mA  the  lAeato  ere 
thvedelMedinthweter,  eeoitartiieyoeagflhrM  te  rat,  end  It  hetair  theee 
theftftedthi 

««fcefdoore   ,  „        _. 

anenMle  ehaafM  of  eold  aad  heet  ere  set  proper  Ibr  t  plent  ta  a  towerta« 

^  '      "*  " '"  .....      1  te  the 

I  plents 

J  fine,  hut  with  the  hot  weether  we  heve  hed  recMtly 

It  le  Bkely  that  the  enponitHm  from  the  leeTen  would  be  mere  then  the 
■ipply  from  the  root^  end  the  hade  would  then  Ml.  The  hOlliiff  mev  have 
been  eauMd  hj  a  drr  vtate  of  soU.  eren  If  hot  fer  a  few  hoii«,  or  hy  the 
wuntoT  froth  air.  The  remedy  wlU  be  the  oppoelto  ooutm  of  treetmeBt. 
iA  ^rpieatd  Aiteflra«r).— From  your  deeeripdoR  of  the  treetmeut  there 
la  BoUkbir,  10  far  as  we  earn  diaoerw,  that  eould  affoet  their  bloeflshiff. 
except  It  be  an  famffleleDer  of  water  at  the  root.  Water  every  two  dayo  is 
too  tittle.    Oun  bave  required  watering  at  least  oace  a-day,  aad  eren  tha( 


e  dehBged  with  water,  eauainirtiMyouagflbroe  te  ret,  Md  It  betair  theee 
i  fted  the  boda.  the  bitter  tall  for  la^  of  nourishment  Plaeinr  the  plaMs 
of  doore  at  niffht  wOl  eonduoe  to  their  heeHhy  growth ;  but  wetWhikthafc 
vMle  ehattfM  of  eold  aad  heat  are  net  proper  Ibr  a  pbmt  ta  a  to  ' 
■late.  The  extreaN  drynem  of  the  room,  and  the  eudden  ebenge 
optB  air,  are  a  probable  cause  of  the  lUlIng  of  the  huda.  The 
ominot  be  too  near  the  f  lass,  hut  with  the  hot  weether  we  have  hed  n 


has  been  seareely  sullelent  to  keep  them  from  flagghif .  teo 
ttttle  water  are  equally  ti^arloaa,  aad  not  lem  so  ie  a  dry  atmosphere 
Moompaaied  by  a  mjrh  temperature,  and  iasufflolent  TeDtllation.  Too  m«y 
fBj<7  the  hucnry  of  eeklnir  Onpes  of  your  own  grewlnr  by  plantlair  a 
Maple  of  Tiaea  if  the  tree  on  the  sonth«weet  decs  aet  orershadow  the  boose 
too  inch.  Too  wlU  Lot  have  room  for  more  thaa  two,  and  tbeae  we  weald 
have  Black  Hamburgh ;  but  if  yon  wish  for  a  White  Orspe.  a  Boeklaad 
Sweetwater  may  be  subetitnted  for  one  of  the  Hamburghs.  la  addlthm  to 
the  Vtae^  you  may  hare  a  few  plants,  aa  Puehetae,  Geranlume,  Prlmalao, 
Clnerarlaa,  bulbe,  and  other  greeahouae  plsata  whioh  may  be  placed  out- 
doors la  sammer,  and  the  boose  kept  K«y  with  Balsams,  Oeloslae,  Amaran- 
Ihw,  aad  a  few  Aehlmenrs  and  Gloxinias. 

OoMiBiionra  a  MAaxsr  OAxnait  (X.  R^—W^  fear  we  cannot  eonsden- 
tlously  adTise  you  to  embark  exteaslTely  la  BMiket  gardening  without 
more  experience  thsn  you  probably  poseese.  If,  therefore,  tour  Held  be  a 
meadow  let  H  remafai  so  until  you  can  see  more.  Too  will  eeslly  Aad  a  tenant 
te  it ;  and  If  you  wen  to  spend  a  yearamonget  the  meitet  gardene  aroond 
I«ndon,  you  would  obtain  more  knowledge  of  the  subjeet  than  you 
ooold  from  a  whole  Number  of  our  periodical,  that  is  if  yo«  kept  a  sharp 
look  out  aad  noted  ererjthtaig  that  was  going  on  aroond  you.  If  you  were 
determined  to  start  at  once,  we  would  say,  Begta  wKh  part  of  your  hmd, 
mnr  eae  ome,  which  !s  oufBdeBt  If  you  crop  It  with  a  earloty  of  ▼ege- 
lihlee»aaddeallthe  work  yoareelf.  If  yoa  determlae  en  this  eessmeace 
and  trench  a  part  of  H  to  pleat  with  Oahbage  Itar  eeriy  spring  use. 
■as  yon  must  buy  from  some  eae  hariaff  a  good  eeiir  eort,  as  the 


The  pints 
StfeU  Ma 


Market,  Fulham.  or  Dowahaak    Dortag  the  i 


aad  wimar 


yon  might  keep  en  trsaehing,  aad  eartyfai  eprteg  varleaa  orepe  wight  be 
pat  ta.  as  to  which  we  vill  gTre  yoo  adelce  In  ftttnre  Kmataera.  Ton  must 
hemr  ta  mtad  that  you  wlH  bare  aothtag  to  sell  vatil  the  ead  of  ApKl  or  May, 
vhcm  your  Cabbagee  will  be  rouly  for  market.  Dortag  the  autama  moay 
OTope  may  be  got  to,  ae  patches  of  herhe.  If  they  be  oaaled.  Onrmat, 
Oooeeberry,  aad  other  fruit  trees  mey  be  planted,  and  ta  the  sprtag  Aspa- 
I  aa  also  Sco>kale  and  Globe  Artiehokea,  If  rou  tatead  to  cnltlTate 
We  would  stroagly  adrise  you  to  flad  out  the  wants  of  the  district 
yoa  life  iB,aadonly  plant  what  la  likely  to  sell;  of  coarse,  when  you  can  aee 
a  proepeot  of  a  demand  for  another  article  then  by  all  means  produce  it,  and 
he  son  and  grew  ererjihiag  welU  so  aa  to  aoquke  a  good  name  at  first,  and 
fhea  we  haee  no  doobt  yoa  will  socceed. 


m  Caaxx  Son.  {A  Oamtmd  JeodsrV^Besidea  the  Tew 
I  Box  which  yen  mcatlon,  wo  hare  pleated,  aad  fooad  to  fiourlsh,  on  a 
kilar  eeU  aeer  Wiacheater^Laarusttaos,  all  the  eeergrosa  Berberrlre. 
gortagal  LaarsI,  Krergrtea  Oak,  aad  Taxodiom  amaaw  liiens.  TheooauBOD 
Laard  aad  Rhododeaditme  wlU  aot  sacoeed. 

Bxa  Sriaxa  om  FocaaiAs  (J,  A).— Teke  the  plaata  o«t  of  the  house  or 
fhe  taaeete  witl  proceed  to  the  other  plaata.    gyrtago  them  with  Oishuret 


I  according  to  the  dixeotions  given  on  the  packet,  and  repeat  the 
tt  until  the  inseets  cease  to  appear.    Keep  the  air  ta  the  green- 
house mere  moist  by  watertag  the  path. 

KAHxa  or  Plairb  (L.  &).~We  caaaot  uadertake  to  name  planta  from 
dagle  leaves.  Tour  tree  may  be  any  one  of  aome  half.doaen  or  more  with 
rimllar  learce  that  we  know.  (CliMMMiy).^linarla  rulcaria.  (AS^teriber, 
£erte).~l,  Bromos  maereeCadiyos ;  3,  nnnameaUe;  S,  Briaa  rrazima; 
4»  Herdeum  )ubatnm ;  6,  Pennisetum  yiUosum.  (i>.,  Budteigh  BaUertfm.). 
— Tonr  plant  ia  rightly  named.  It  flowers  ta  wtater,  when  the  branches 
are  nakeo,  aad  ia  a  tctt  acceptable  addition  to  our  few  tadigenoua  wtater 
flowers.  {E.  JVj.^Oephalandra  qutaqudoba.  iOomtoHt  JSeoderj.— Qaul- 
theria  Bhallon. 


POmiTKT,  BEE.  and  HOTTSEHOLD  CH&OHICLE. 


THE  AGEICULTUEAIi  HALL  POULTEY  SHOW 
AND  THE  POULTEY  CLUB. 
Hb.  TX7DKA17  in  reply  to  my  last  communication  declined 
to  answer  publicly  any  queries  put  to  him^  bat  promised  all 
the  information  he  ooold  g^TO  to  parties  oommonioating 
directly  with  him.    Mr.  Manning  states  that  he  "wrote  to 


and  the  mon^  oider  returned.  Mr.  Hughes  naXrely  snp^- 
gests  that  parttes  desiring  to  hare  information  may  obtain 
it  by  paying  their  half  guinea  and  becoming  members* 
whioh  will  also  pat  them  in  possession  of  the  rales ;  bat  this 
saTOorssomnchof  the  showman,  that  it  is  diAoalt  to  believe 
the  saggestion  to  h*Te  been  seriously  made,  especially,  too» 
as  another  ootrespondent^  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Tudman,  statea 
that  from  his  reply  it  appeaved  to  him  doubtftil  if  they  de- 
sired any  moore  members. 

This,  however,  is  not  alL  Another  correspondent*  "A 
PouLTBT  FAMcmt,"  gravely  aasoxes  yonr  readers  that  the- 
rules  have  not  yet  Men  fblly  compiled*  and  that  they  aze^ 
neyertheless  nndergoing  revision.  This  wonld  indicate  th» 
whole  affair  to  be  a  new  version  of  the  "  mountain  in  labour*" 
in  that,  after  all  the  pangs  of  partarition*  it  has  not  even 
given  birth  to  the  "ridteuliu  mue/" 

Bat,  serionsly,  who  can  have  oonfidenoe  in  a  dub  under 
snoh  management  ?  Here  is  a  code  of  rules  promised  which 
were  to  re<£ioe  poultry  judging  to  the  precision  of  a  mathe- 
matical problem — neoA  they  are  advertised  for  sale,  but 
refused  to  persons  applying  for  them — ^then  the  public  aro 
informed  tnat  they  are  to  be  obtained  only  by  those  who- 
become  members ;  and  lastly*  that  they  arc  not  yet  whoIW 
compiled*  and  are  nevertheless  undergoing  revision !  And, 
to  render  the  state  of  things  more  anomalous,  with  some 
rules  and  regulations  which  appeared  in  another  Journal* 
Rule  10  states  "  that  the  code  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
judges,  when  made,  to  be  published;"  whilst  Bale  13  re- 
quires "  the  jadees  to  judge  aocosding  to  the  roles  drawn 
up  for  their  guidEmce."  So  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  show  to- 
be  hdd  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club,  where  the  prizes  axe 
to  be  awarded  acoorang  to  rules  not  yet  compiled.  I  am 
aware  that  this  has  been  virtually  denied,  and  that  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  "members  of  the  Poultry  Club  are 
not  responsible  for  the  prise  lists  or  the  getting  up  oT 
shows."  If  this  is  the  case  the  wider  it  is  known  the  better, 
that  ezhibitora  may  not  be  misled  by  the  attractive  heading 
of  the  forthcoming  Islington  Show — "  Under  the  patronage 
and  management  of  the  Poultry  Club." 

It  is  also  generally  understood  that  the  Islington  Com- 
mittee, when  applied  to,  declined  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Show,  having  lost  Jfi400  by  a  previous  one*  and 
that  a  few  of  the  Stewtwds  of  the  Club  entered  into  a 
guarantee  to  secure  the  Committee  from  loss. 

It  is  time,  too,  that  the  public  should  know  who  are  to  be 
the  judges ;  hut  this  is  another  of  those  vexed  questions^ 
which  appear  to  have  made  the  confusion  of  affairs  wone- 
oonfounded.  First  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Hewitt  is 
appointed;  but  this  is  now  denied,  notwithstanding  the  admis- 
sion of  Mr.  Tudman  in  his  letter  which  appeared  in  your 
impression  of  the  12th  of  July*  in  which  he  says,  "  Wishing 
to  secure  the  services  of  sudi  an  upright  Judge  as  Mr.  Hewitt* 
I  was  anxious  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  meet  his  views,  and 
the  offer  to  waive  the  rules  was  merely  a  tribute  to  the  great 
ability  and  acknowledged  experience  of  the  greatest  poultry 
Judge  in  the  world."  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hewitt,  he  says,  "All 
I  now  simply  ask  is.  Will  you  act  as  Judge  for  us  ?  A  large 
show  is  about  to  take  place  under  the  management  of  the 
Poultry  Club*  and  we  trust  you  will  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  acknowledged  ability."  If  this  does  not  amount  to  an 
adnussion  of  Mr.  Hewitt  having  been  engaged  it  is  difficult 
to  find  terms  more  express.  But  here  is  the  rub— the  rules* 
which  form  the  backbone  of  the  scheme,  had  to  be  relin- 
quished ere  the  services  of  this  distinguished  Judge  could  be 
secured ;  and  if  Mr.  Hewitt  is  not  still  under  engagement* 
it  is  through  the  publicity  of  this  correspondence.  Nor  are 
there  any  judges  yet  engaged,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
has  been  stated.  Messrs.  Challoner  and  Teebay  may  have 
been  selected,  but  they  are  not  yet  engaged. 

Under  all  ^oee  conflicting  circumstances  the  prospects  of 


aad  that  the  answer  he  received  was  "to  the  effect  that  the 
irides  and  regulations  were  available  to  members  only." 
The  saswers  to  his  other  inquiries  appear  also  to  have  been 
aa  little  satisfiMstovy,  as  he  seems  to  have  relinquished  all 
Ideas  of  membership. 

A  similar  incident  occurred  to  me  some  time  since.  The 
Club  had  advertised  their  rules  to  non-members  at  St.  per 
aopy*  and  I  ocdered  a  copy;  endoang  a  money  order  for  the 
atnoont.   The  rules  were*  however*  notwithstanding  xeftiaed* 


Mr.  Tudman,  asking  him  for  the  rules  and  regulations  of 

the  Poultry  Club*  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  member,"  J  the  impending  show  (and  indeed  of  any  future  show  under 


the  patronage  of  the  Club),  are  anything  but  satisfactory ; 
and  what  security  can  exhibitors  feel  under  an  Association 
which,  under  such  circumstances*  holds  itself  irresponsible  ? 
With  all  tiie  secresy  and  mystery  surrounding  its  doings, 
what  guarantee  have  exhibitors  that  there  may  not  be  "  ear* 
wigging"  going  on  within  its  circle?  That  there  may  he 
"  earwigging "  elsewhere*  as  Mr.  Tudman  complains,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  under  the  drcvmstances.  Mr.  Tudman 
may  have  in  his  own  eetimatioa  chosen  the  better  part  of 
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Yalofor,  but  if  he  wishes  the  Clnb  to  suoceed  it  mast  be 
by  different  measnxes  than  those  hitherto  adopted.— Air 
Exhibitor. 


ToTTB  oorreBpondent  Hr.  Thomas  Hughes,  a  member  of 
the  Poultry  Club,  objects  to  non-members  of  the  Club  being 
supplied  with  rules  for  which  he  has  "  had  to  pay." 

He  says,  surely  I  "could  afford  half  a  guinea,"  and  have 
had  all  the  information  I  desired.  I  do  not  understand  Mr. 
Hughes.  If  he  means  that  the  rules  of  the  Poultry  Club 
form  a  little  book  for  which  he  has  had  to  pay  half  a  guinea, 
I  must  teU  him  I  think  it  is  very  dear.  If  he  intends  to  say 
that  any  person  becomes  a  member  of  the  Poultry  Club  who 
has  had  to  pay  half  a  guinea,  I  will  tell  him  that  this  is  very 
cheap,  and  that  therefore  I  cannot  possibly  afford  to  become 
a  member. 

I  will  not  judge  the  Club  by  the  letter  of  one  of  its 
members,  but  I  -mil  wait  for  the  promised  information  which 
is  to  appear  in  one  of  the  public  prints,  and  then  see  if  I 
can  afford  half  a  guinea. — GBOsax  Manning. 


CEAMP  IN  CHICKENS. 

I  SHOULD  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  explam  the  cause 
and  prescribe  the  treatment  of  a  disease  by  which  I  have< 
lost  several  prize  Hamburgh  chickens  this  season.  The 
disease  first  attacks  the  wings,  which  become  disordered  as 
if  from  fighting.  In  three  or  tour  days  they  drop,  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  both,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impede  walk- 
ing. Then  the  feet  beoome  cramped,  and  t^e  toes  drawn 
up  together  as  if  the  sinews  of  the  legs  contracted.  This 
rapidly  grows  worse,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  fowl  is  on  its 
back  and  quite  helpless,  and  in  two  or  three  days  more  dies. 
The  appetite  is  good  to  the  last,  and  in  all  other  respects 
the  fowls  appear  perfectly  healthy.  The  disease  appears  when 
the  chickens  are  about  four  months  old. — ^Bhsukatisk. 

[Your  Hamburgh  chickens  suffer  from  cramp  and  die  of  it. 
We  should  expect  to  find  your  poultry-house  with  a  stone, 
brick,  or  boarded  flooi^— eitiier  would  cause  it.  Should  such 
be  the  case,  remove  it,  or  if  you  object  greatly  to  that,  cover 
it  6  inches  deep  with  dry  gpravel.  It  is,  however,  better  to 
remove  it.  If  this  is  not  tiie  cause,  you  will  find  it  is  some 
damp  spot  or  place  they  use,  or  else  poor  or  insufficient  food. 
Get  some  ground  oats,  feed  on  them  morning  and  midday, 
and  in  the  evening  give  bread  and  ale.  This  will  only  be 
necessary  while  they  are  sickly.  See  that  they  roost  in  a 
dry  place.] 

SULTAN  FOWLS. 
I  NoncB  in  your  reply  to  your  correspondent  "Iowoba- 
xus  "  that  you  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  Sultans 
as  a  pure  breed.  For  the  information  of  your  subscriber  I 
write  to  say  that  the  original  imported  pen  was  sold  to  a 
gentleman  and  well-known  breeder  in  Yorkshire,  whose 
entire  stock  I  recently  purchased,  including  the  first,  second, 
and  third  generations  from  the  imported  pen,  and  I  trust 
at  some  bf  the  forthcoming  chicken  shows  to  vindicate 
the  existence  of  this  beautiftd  breed  in  its  purity. — ^F.  W. 

ZXTKHOBST. 


EOCHDALE  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTEY. 
This  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  24th  inst.,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, the  grounds  of  A  H.  Ehoyds,  Esq.  afford  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  sites  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  Society. 
The  weather,  too,  was  of  the  brightest  character,  and  the 
Show  was  numerous^  attended  by  those  near  at  hand; 
we  also  observed  on  the  ground  a  considerable  number  of 
gentry  from  rather  distant  localities.  The  efforts  of  the 
Committee  to  display  the  poultry  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
▼antMre  were  admitted  by  eveiy  one ;  and  the  entries  being 
consioerable  as  to  numbers,  the  only  drawback  arose  from 
the  generality  of  the  specimens  exhibited  being  in  the  rery 
midst  of  moult,  so  that  particular  details  of  the  birds  in 
their  present  condition  w<Mild  be  unadvisabk,  even  were  the 
attempt  canied  out.    Soffioe  it  to  say  that^  as  will  be  seen 


by  reference  to  the  prize  list,  a  great  nugority  of  our  prin- 
cipsl  poul^T'-breeders  were  represented  by  specimens  that 
in  a  month  or  six  weeks  hence  wUl  most  probably  be  in  ae 
perfect  feather  as  could  be  desired.  We  cannot  help,  how- 
ever, calling  attention  this  year  to  the  great  deficiency  of 
ueally  early-hatdied  chickens. 

Spamibh.— First,  Uin  E.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Saeond,  8.  Handler,  Dttflngb 
ton  Cottage,  Pendleton.  Commended,  8.  Haclam,  Belfield,  near  Roehdsle. 
Chickent.—Vint,  8.  Bobwn,  8oath  Milford.  8eoond,  J.  Stott,  Healsj,  near 
Rochdale. 

CocHXir-CHnrA.— First,  E.  Smith,  MIddleton.  Second,  Ifias  B.  B«ldoil, 
Bradford.  CkickeM.—Fint,  Captain  H.  Heaton,  Lower  Brooghtoo.  SeModt 
Q.  Wheeler,  Hiddleton.    Commended,  Hias  B.  Beldon. 

Haxbukoh  (Golden-spangled).—  Firat,  W.  Traris,  Little  Moas,  Aahton- 
nnder-Lyne.  Second,  Hiaa  E.  Beldon.  Commended,  J.  Andrews,  Water- 
hoQse,  Ashton.  Chiekena.—¥in^  J.  Boe,  Hadfield,  near  Kancheater.  Seaoad, 
F.  Greenwood,  Boehdale. 

HambckOb  (Stlver-siifUigled).— First,  Hiss  E.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second, 
J.  Andrews,  Waterhouse,  Ashton.  Chiekent.^  Fint,  Miss  E.  Beldon. 
Second,  E.  Collinge,  Boarshaw  Clongh,  Middleton.  Commended,  E.  Kaj, 
Middleton ;  J.  Fielding,  Newohnreh. 

Hambvboh  (Black).—  First,  C  W.  Brferley,  Rhodea  Honae.  Middleton. 
Second,  Mi&s  E.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Chickens.— Fint,  R.  Batterahy,  Hay- 
wood.   Second,  J.  Andrews,  Waterhonse,  Ashton. 

HAXBr&oH^CUolden-peneiUed).— First  and  Second,  8.  Smith,  Nortliownm« 
near  Halifax.  Chiekena—jn.nt,  J.  Fielding,  Newchnroh,  BxMaendale. 
Second,  T.  Wrigley,  Jon ,  Tonge,  Middleton.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Ker- 
shaw, Heywood.    Commended,  J.  Tnmer,  Stand  Ltine,  Eaddiffe. 

Haxbuboh  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second, 
C.  Boyds,  Green  Hill,  Roohdale.  <7Ai«Jkaf»s.— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Second, 
J.  Piatt,  Dean,  near  Bolton.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Tates,  Unaworth, 
Bury;  J.  Sheppard,  Ridings,  near  Soshdale. 

Poland.— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second,  W.  R.  Dnxhory, 
Primrose  Road,  Leeds.    CkUkent.—VriM,  Misa  E.  Beldon. 

Bbabm*  Pootba.— Flrat,  E.  Leeeh,  Greave,  Roehdale.  Second,  H.  Lsev, 
Hebden  Bridge.  Cftieftsna.— First,  T.  Sfeatter,  Stand,  Manchester.  Second, 
H.  Lacy. 

DoBXiira.— First,  T.  Stetter,  Stand.  Maneheater.  Seeond,  E.  Smitt, 
Middleton.    C%ie*«lw.—Firs^  B.  Smith,  Middleton.    Second,  T.  Stetter. 

Gamb  (Any  colour).— First,  T.  Statter,  Stand,  Manchester.  Seeond,  C.  W. 
Brlerley,  Rhodes  House,  Middleton.  Chiekens.—  First,  S.  Crrer,  Lonff- 
otough,  Littleborough.  Second,  J.  Tnmer,  Stand  Lane,  Radoiiire.  Highly 
Commended,  F.  Bright,  Cronkeyshaw,  Rochdale;  R.  Rawatron,  North 
Terrace. 

'  Any  Vabubtt.— First,  W.  Falrbnm,  Wardle,  near  Rochdale.  Second, 
Mrs.  Cro«s1ey,  Underwood  Yard,  Bury  Road.  Commended,  R.  Leeeh,  Jnn«, 
Greave,  Rochdale.  .  ^        .    _    -_  ^ 

Gavb  Cock.— First. ^Mlu  £.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second,  T.  Stratter, 
Stand  Hill.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Turner,  Roohdale;  G.  W.  Brierlej, 
Rhodea  House,  Middleton.  ,       ^        ,  -,.     « 

Bantam  (Any  variety).— First,  J.  W.  Morris.  Rochdale.  Second,  Mlas  B« 
Beldon.    Highly  Commended.  C.  Walker,  Bradford. 

Gbbsk.— First,  W.  Kershaw,  Haywood.  Second,  E.  Leech,  Greave,  Roch- 
dale.   Highly  Commended,  W.  R.  Duzbory,  PrlmroM  Bo^d,  Leeda. 

DvcKS  (Aylesbury).- First  and  Second,  £.  Leech,  Greare,  Roehdale. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First  and  Second,  T.  Statter,  Stand,  Manchester.  Com- 
mended, E.  Leech,  Greave,  Roehdale. 

TuBKKia- First,  C.  W.  Brlerley,  Rhodes  Honae.  Middleton.  8eeond« 
E.  Leech,  Greave,  Rochdale. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Thomas  Ohaloner,  of  Worksop,  near 
Chesterfield ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  near 
Birmingham. 


COTmSTGHAM  POULTEY  SHOW. 

The  annual  Show  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons  was  held  on  the 
17th  instant,  and  many  excellent  specimens  were  shown  in 
almost  all  the  classes.  Subjoined  is  the  best  prize  list  we 
could  obtun,  as  unfortunately  there  were  no  printed  cata- 
logues, and  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  reporters  to  get  a 
correct  list. 

Spanish.— First,  W.  Cannan.  Bradford.  Seeond,  8.  Robson,  Brotherton. 
O&MJttfMJ.— First,  A.  Holmes,  Horham.    Second,  G.  Robson,  HulL 

DoRKiNOS.— First,  F.  Key,  Beyerley.  Second,  W,  Watson,  Bishop  Buxton. 
CfticAsns.- First  and  Second,  W.  Watson. 

CocHiBS.— Hrst,  E.  C.  Frotter,  Sutton.    Seeond,  R.  Loft,  Woodmansey. 

Qamb  (Blaek-breasted  and  other  Reda).— First  and  Seeond,  H.  Adttins, 
Bererley.    Chiekma  ^—VinU  H.  Adams.    Second,  R  Bnrgeaa. 

Gaitb  (Any  other  TBriety).~Flrst,  H.  Adams.  Second.  R.  Robaon, 
Beyerley.    Chickent.—Vint,  J.  Hodgkinson,  HulL    Second,  H.  Adaaa. 

PoLAHOe.— First,  W.  Cannan.  Second.  J.  Stephenaon,  Preston.  GMctsns. 
.^Finc  J.  M.  Proctor,  Hull.    Second,  W.  Cannan. 

Hambubobs  ( Qolden-spangled ).— First.  6.  Holmes,  Driffield.  Second, 
8.  Gkmpllng,  Cottingham.  CAmImm.— Firat,  O.  Holmes.  Second,  W. 
Cannan. 

Hambubobs  (Silyer-spangled).— Flrai,  8.  Campling.  Seeond, 'W.  Cannan. 

HAMBuneis  (Golden-penclUed)—FiTa^  8.  Campling.  Sewnd,  W.C^n. 
OhickmM.— first,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  J.  Bilton.  CAmI(«*u.— Fltat,  W. 
Cannan.    Second,  J.  BUton,  Cottingham.  ^        ^    ^    «..^__ 

Hambubobs  (6UTer-pendUed}.^Firit,  W.  Cannan.  Seeond,  J.  Bilton. 
CfturA^tffM.— Pxtse,  J.  Biltom.  ^        ^  «  „  „.    *. 

Bamtaxs  (Oold.laeed).-Ffr8t,  J.  R.  Joaaop,  HuU.  Second,  R.  M.  Stark, 
Hull.    Chickens.-  Prise,  R.  M.  Stork. 

Babtaw  (SUyer-laced.    Judge's  PxUa).— Priae,  W.  Cannan. 

Bahtams  (Game).— Flnt,  R.  M.  8tark.    Seeond,  Q.  Holmce. 


Bahtams  (Any  other  ▼artetyl.-Flrat,  W.  Cannan  (Black).     SeMiid. 
R.  M.  Stark  (SUveiwlaeed).     CM0*aiM.-FiiBt,  J.  Oamuk     Seooai,  1. 

Brlttain. 
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Ant  OrBim  DximrcT  Vamktt.— Ffant,  R.  Loft.  6«e«id,  W.  OtBun. 
CAIoifcMW.— First,  O.  A.  Toniig.  Driffield.    8«oond,  J.  Pares,  Chert^ey. 

Fauctard  Ckom.— First,  T.  Corerdale.  Second,  R.  Loft.  ChiektH*.— 
First  and  Second,  O.  Bromley,  Cotthifhein. 

Skluito  Class.— First,  H.  Bnrsull,  Nottlnitham.    Second,  O.  Bromley. 

PxA  Fowie.»Firstk  J.  Ringroee,  Cottingham.  Second,  B.  Haworth,  Hull 
Bank  Hoose. 

Grm KA  Fowls.— First  and  Second,  O.  A.  Tonne. 

TomxBTB.— first,  W.  Cannan.    Second,  W.  Wallace. 

Obmi.— First,  0.  A.  Young.    Second,  Mrs.  Nicholson. 

Bucks  (Ayleslmry).— First,  O.  A.  Yonng.    Second,  T..C  Trotter. 

Duoxs  (Ronen).— First  and  Second,  O.  A.  Young. 

Ducks  (Any  other  Tariety).— First  and  Second,  J.  B.  Jessop  (East  Indian 
and  WUd). 

PmUMlB.— rrtjppPTs.— Flnt»  S,  Robson.     ^ccotid,   W.  WsilHiin,   n^vrrley. 

—First,  H*  Ywdloy.  Seecmd,  J*  K  J*iKjp,  TVum/jpferi,— FlT*t,  F.  Key. 
SeiHiod,  W,  B.  YiiB  HasitfllM'riri^n^  N«iri?jLf;t|f>^  Jafabtfit^—tirtit.  J.  W,  Edge, 
Birmlntrtisfli.  Ki^-nnd^  T,  EttdPE'^on,  Wcrtwlmatiiey.  FantailM.—firf(t,  T. 
MlrinfftDiK  BeeEiitid,  J.  R.  Jauttp.  Dra0i>ima.—fiT%t^  W,  W^Uon.  Second, 
T.  SimticrJ,  HalU  fV^m&kri.— Hrftt  W.  B.  Van  Haambiffs'prr.  Secrond, 
W.  Wftlion.  Bmrl>f,—nnU  W.  B.  Van  Htsmberiri'n.  Secmd*  H,  YmNley. 
Jfiinr— Firii^  F,  Kff.  Sfcond^  W.  WBlstm.  Jay  other  rjirif/^,— first, 
S.  tl#liinn  (Rnfitti.  Sectondt  G,  llAbjmi  (&patA\  Tinnhifn  i  Blue  B^ld^'ite). 
—  Ft';-^  "-■-■  fflke-n  bT  Hr.  W,  A,  H^jmraeiTU  J-  W.  E^ipfp,  Tim  Ubr^ral 
1,1  i J.  -  ,.  ;,  .  .  i|.jf  ttii»K''ntloniiiii  fur  fiunt  wi  b  thft  twqml  cui4>yti  r«rerMd 
failed  to  hring  a  single  entry,  and  neither  Red-beaded  nor  Tellow-headed 
Jfnnn  pnt  in  an  appearance,  allhoogh  we  understand  the  two  latter  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

F.  Fergnson,  Esq.,  was^the  Judge. 


TONG  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  fourth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Tong  Ponltiy  8ooiety 
took  place  at  Dndlej  Hill,  on  the  16th  inst  The  entries 
were  mnch  more  nnmerooB  than  in  previous  years,  and  the 
poultry  throughout  were  yexy  good,  and  so  were  the  Pigeons. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

SPAiriSK  (Blaek).-First  and  Second,  Miss  B.  Beldon,  Gilstcad. 

DomxiKos.— First  and  Second,  Misa  B.  Beldon. 

Cochiv-Cbiha.— First  and  Second,  Hiss  B.  Beldon. 

Oamb.— Prise,  T.  Snddirk,  Tong  Street 

Hambvkoh  (Black).— Price,  Miss  E.  BeldcB. 

Hambvkoh  rOolden-epangled).- First,  J.  Greenwood,  Cntler  EeightSw 
Second,  Miss  E.  Beldon. 

HAWBun«H  (SUTer-spangled).- First  and  Second,  Miss  B.  Beldon. 

Bam BunoB  fGolden-peneilled). —First  and  Second,  Misa  B.  Beldon.  Highly 
Oommended,  J.  Oana.    Commended.  J.  Greenwood. 

Hambvboh  (8UTer.peneilled).-First  and  Second,  Misa  E.  Beldon.  Highly 
Ciommended,  H.  Firth,  Tong  Street. 

Polabd.— First  and  Second,  Misa  E.  Beldon. 

Babtabs  rGame).— First,  Miss  B.  Beldon.    Second,  H.  Firth. 

Babtabs  (Any  other  Tariety ).-Flrst  and  Second,  Miaa  E.  Beldon.  Highly 
GoBunended  and  Commended,  S.  Bhodes. 

SwoLB  Cock  (Any  rariety).- First,  Miss  E.  Beldon  (Cochin).  Second, 
T.  Buddirk  (Game). 

Ducks  (Ronen).»Prlze,  Miss  B.  Beldon. 

DucKB  (Aylesbury).— First,  J.  Blackburn.    Second,  C.  Holmes. 

OxBo.— First  and  Second,  O.  Yates,  Holm  Lane. 

PioBOMS.—Pou»^#.— Prise,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Ciirrisrs.- Prlae,  Miss  E. 
Beldon.  Trumpeter».—?T\MB,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Oio/s.— First.  Miss  E. 
Beldon.  Second,  A.  Field,  Dudley  Hill.  J?ar6j:-Prise,  Miss  E.  Beldon. 
Jocotiiw.— Prise,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  7\im6/«rs.— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon. 
Second,  A.  Field.  7^m(/er«  (Almond).— Prise  and  Commended,  A  Field. 
^b<bw:P*.— First  and  Second,  A.  Field.    Highly  Commended,  A.  Field. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  Leeds;  and 
Mr.  L.  Bedom,  Gillington,  Bradford. 


scaeborough;'and  hackness 
ageictjltubal  society's  poultey  show. 

Thi  Poultry  Show  in  connection  with  this  Society  took 
place  on  the  19th  inst.,  and  the  Scarborough  Song  Bird 
Society's  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  same  time. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded : — 

Spabisb.- First,  W.  Cannan.  BradfonLt^  Second,  W.  K.  Dnxbnry.  Leeds. 
Chtckent.—VriMe,  W.  Cannan. 

DoMiMo.-Flrst,  J.  Key,  Leeds.  Second,  0.  A.  Yonng,  Driffield. 
Chiekent,^pTite,  J.  Key,  Bererley. 

CooHia-CBi!f  A.— First,  T.  H.  Barker,  Hovingbam.  Second,  O.  A.  Yonng, 
Driffield.  Chickefu.-Vrize,  T.  H.  Barker.  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Cannan,  Bradford. 

GAKB.»Pirst,  R.  Hardy,  Buston.  Second,  O.  Cartwright,  Seamer  Lane. 
C»i<r*«M.— Prise,  R.  Hardy. 

HabbubAb  «}oIden-spangled).— First,  Mrs.  T.  Darrel,  Ayton.  Second, 
J.  Atkinson,  East  Ayton.    Highly  Commended,  R.  Smith,  Nertoo,  Malton. 

Habbubob  iSilTcr-spangled).- First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  J. 
Atkinson,  East  Ayton. 

Habbubob  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  A.  Hawe,  Bomiston.  Second,  W. 
Cannan,  Bradford.    Highly  Commended,  O.  A.  Young,  Driffield. 

Habbubob  (SUver-penotUed).— First,  J.  Bilton,  CotUngham.  Second, 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Polabd.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  W.  K.  Dnxbnry,  Leeds. 
Highly  Commended,  Messrs.  Haynes  ft  Hough,  Bedal& 

Abt  Distibct  Bbbbb  bot  Pbbtiouslt  Mbbtiobbd.— First,  0.  A.  Yonng, 
Driffield.  Secood,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  CAielMiM.— FInt.  W.  Cannan. 
Bradford.    Highly  CommeBdad,  B.  1.  Tnnbsll,  HaduMia. 


Babtams  (B]mA  or  Whit*).— Ffavt,  B.  Smith,  Norton,  Malton.  Second, 
Lady  Londesborough. 

Babtabs  (Neither  Black  nor  White).— First,  G.  Holmes,  Driffield. 
Second,  W.  Oannan,  Bradford.    Highly  Commended,  O.  A.  Young. 

Gbub.— First,  O.  A.  Young,  Driffield.  Second,  W.  Dusbnry,  Leeds, 
^s/tn^s.- Prise,  Mrs.  Hopper,  Wykeham,  Grange. 

DucBS  (Ayleebnry).— Prise,  0.  A.  Young,  Driffield.  Dtfdfc/tn^t.- Prize, 
Mrs.  G.  P.  Dale,  Scarborough. 

DucBS  (Rouen  or  any  other  Breed  not  Aylesbury).- First,  T.  H.  Barker, 
Horingham.  Second  J.  Brain,  Pickering.  2>t/cA;/in^i.— Prize,  Mrs.  J. 
Darrell,  Ayton. 

Tubbbts.— Prise,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Pou/fs.- Prize,  0.  A.  Yonng, 
Driffield. 

Guinea  Fowl.— First,  O.  A.  Young,  Driffield.    Second,  J.  Riby,  RustOB. 

PxoKOss.—C¥ojf0ers.— Prise,  J.  B.  Trennan,  Helmdey.  Carrier*.— Prize, 
J.  Dotchen,  Whitby.  7>nMiiper«r«.— Prise,  J.  Key,  BcTcrley.  Fantailt.^ 
Prise,  R.  Esh,  Helperthorpe.  7(um&ler«.— Prize,  J.  Dotchen,  Whitby, 
i^or&s.— Prise,  J.  Dotchen,  Whitby.  Anp  other  TflnVfy.- Prise,  J.  Hodg- 
son.   Omammtal  TTater/oiel.- Prise,  Mrs.  O.  P.  Dale  Scarborough. 

Rabbits  (Any  Breed).— Prise,  W.  Hohnes,  Driffield.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Grlmshsw,  Bridlington. 

SoMo  Bians.— Cisnarif  (Half-bred).— First,  R.  Cross,  New  Quee^v  Street. 
Second,  J.  Ozley,  Alma  Parade.  Canary  (Common).— First,  W.  Bean, 
William  Street.  Second,  R.  Cross.  Canary  (Marked).- First,  R.  Cross. 
Second,  J.  Rainton,  Dumple  Street  Canary  (Crested).— First,  J.  Rainton. 
Second,  J.  Ozler.  Cbnary  (Cinnamon).— Prise,  J. Ozley.  Lizard  (Golden 
or  SiWeri^sngled).— Prise,  J.  Oxley.  Mul§  (Marked).— Prise,  W.  Bean. 
Mule  (Orange).— Prise,  R.  Cross,  iest  Cage  of  Birds.— Yini,  R.  Cross. 
Second,  J.  Oxley. 

SwsBPSTABBs.— Canary  (Yellow  Belgian).— First,  W.  Hogg.  Second.  W, 
Jeffbrson,  Knapton  Station.  Canary  (Buff  Belgian).— Prise,  W.  Hogg. 
CSsnary  (Half-bred).— Prise.  W.  Jefferson.  Canary  (Buff  Half-bred).— 
First,  W.  Hogg.  Second,  J.  Towell,  St.  Sepnlehre  Street.  Canary  (Yellow 
Norwich).  —First,  C.  Yeoman,  Long  Westgate.  Second,  S.  Smith,  Falconer 
Square.  Canary  (Common  Yellow).— First.  W.  Jefferson.  Second,  E.  8. 
Midgler,  South  Cliff.  Canary  (Common  Buff)*— First,  W.  Jefferson.  Second, 
E.  S.  MIdgley.  Camary  (Marked). -Prise,  C.  Leader,  St.  Thomaa  Street. 
JTtile  (Marked).— First,  W.  Hogg.  Second,  W.  Jefferson,  ifufo  (Orange). 
—First,  W.  Wood,  St.  Nicholas  Street.  Second,  J.  Hattersley,  Seamer 
Lane     Parrot.— f^nX^  R.  Ozley.    Second,  D.  Wright. 

The  Judges  for  Poultry  were  Mr.  George  S.  Simpson, 
North  Burton;  and  Mr.  Bichard  Nesfield,  Snainton. 


OWSTON,  ISLE   OF  AXHOLME,  POFLTEY 
SHOW. 

Thx  Owston  Poultry  Association  celebrated  its  anniver- 
sary on  the  10th  inst.,  and,  notwithstanding  numerous  draw- 
badrs  the  Society  continues  to  increase  in  usefulness  and 
proij>eri1y.  The  Judge,  Mr.  J.  Hodgkinson,  of  Hull,  who  has 
officiated  at  this  Show  previously  more  than  once,  spoke 
highly  of  the  improvement  to  be  noticed  in  the  several  classes 
exhibited ;  and  to  show  that  his  efforts  had  been  appreciated 
elsewhere,  he  was,  on  the  preceding  evening,  presented  with 
a  valuable  gold  watch  and  chain  by  the  Cottingham  Floral, 
Horticultujnd,  and  Poultry  Association.  He  pronounced  this 
show  of  poultxy,  &c.,  an  excellent  one,  particularly  noticing 
three  pens  of  chickens  shown  by  Mr.  P.  Sales,  of  Crowle — ^viz., 
Brown  Bed,  Black  Bed,  and  Grey  Game,  and  awarded  each 
pen  a  prize  as  extra  stock.  Several  specimens  of  English 
and  foreign  birds  shown  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Addey,  of  Epworth, 
elicited  great  admiration,  and  were  awarded  a  premium. 
Although  the  number  of  pens  was  not  so  great  the  quality 
of  the  birds  was  superior  to  former  exhibitions,  and  evinced 
the  care  in  the  breeding. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards : — 

Domnaros.- Prise,  F.  Salea. 

PoLAKiM.— Prise,  F.  Salea. 

Gams  -Prise,  F.  Salee. 

Ba>taiis.— Prise,  W.  Benson,  Glsrborongh. 

Hambvsoh.- Prise.  B.  Barrow,  Ferry. 

TvnxsTs.— Prise,  F.  Sales,  Crowle 

Okbsb.— Prise,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mellwood, 

Ddcxs.— Prise,  —  Beall^,  Kelfleld. 

QuiMBA  Fowls.— Prise,  F.  Salea,  Crowle. 


DOMUaQUE  FOWLS. 
Not  being  a  regular  reader  of  the  Journal  I  am  not  awaro 
whether  you  have  given  any  aocouut  of  the  Dominique  fowl 
previous  to  that  pubUshed  in  the  Number  for  July  12th,  and 
I  therefore  send  an  extract  from  the  American  AgricuUnrist, 
containing  an  account  of  that  variety. — ^F.  H. 
-  "This  well-known  and  mudi-neglected  common  fowl  is 
supposed  to  be  an  old  and  distinct  variety,  though  usually 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  fiurmyard  fowl— that  is,  the  accidental 
result  of  promiscuous  crossing;  but  there  are  several  forms 
among  the  barn-yard  fowls,  so  called,  that. are  seen  to  be 
repjeated  generation  after  generation,  the  counterparts  of 
which  are  met  with  scatterad  here  and  there  all  over  the 
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country.  The  Dominiqties  are  distingnished  by  their  mark- 
ings  and  their  colonr,  which  ia  g^erally  oonaidered  an  in- 
dication of  hardihood  and  feoondily.  By  some  they  are 
called  '  Hawk-coloured  fowls/  from  their  sixong  resemblance 
in  colour  to  the  birds  of  that  name.  In  England  they  are 
usually  caUed  '  Cuckoo  fowls/  from  the  fimci^  resemblance 
of  their  plumage  to  the  feathers  of  the  Cuckoo's  breast. 

"  The  preyaiBsg  and  true  colour  of  the  Dominique  fowl  is 
a  lightish  ground,  barred  crosswise,  and  softly  shaded  with 
a  dark  slaty  blue.  The  combs  vaiy,  some  being  single,  while 
others  are  double — most,  however,  are  single.  Feet  and  legs 
light  flesh  colour  and  yellow ;  bill  the  same  as  that  of  the 
legs. 

"The  merits  of  this  breed  recommend  them  to  persons 
residing  in  the  country,  as  well  worthy  of  promotion  in  the 
p»oultry>yard.  Whether  as  makers  of  eggs,  or  of  meat,  as 
sitters,  or  as  nurses,  they  are  valuable.  We  seldom  see  bad 
fowls  of  this  variety ;  and,  take  them  all  in  all,  the  writer 
does  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  them  one  of  the  best  and 
most  profitable,  being  hardy,  good  layers  of  more  than 
medium-sized  eggs,  steady  sitters,  carefid  nurses;  and,  what 
is  very  important,  the  chicks  are  hardy,  feather  early,  and 
are  easy  to  rear.  It  is  a  perfect  vexation  to  try  to  raise 
chicks  of  some  of  the  more  tender  varieties,  for  they  are 
continually  drooping  and  dying.  The  Dominiques  afford 
excellent  quality  of  eggs,  and  flesh  of  a  juicy,  high-flavoured 
character— in  the  latter  quality  little  inferior  to  the  Dorking. 
-^.  N.  Bemekt/' 

[From  this  description  we  infer  that  the  Dominique  is 
only  a  Cuckoo  Dorking,  probably  without  the  characteristic 
Dorking  claw.] 

A  KNOTTY  QUESTION. 

At  the  "Woodbridge  County  Court,  on  the  15th  inst.,  an 
action  was  brought  by  H.  Payne,  of  Stowmarket,  solicitor's 
clerk,  against  John  Dallenger  and  Frederick  Whisstock, 
Secretaries  of  the  Suffolk  Poultry  Society,  Woodbridge,  to 
recover  the  sum  of  8s.,  under  the  following  circumstances : — 
The  defendants  were  the  Secretaries  of  the  Suffolk  Poultry 
Society.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1864,  the  plaintiff  entered  a 
Dorking  cockerel  to  be  exhibited  in  a  sweepstakes  at  a 
Show  to  be  held  at  Woodbridge  on  the  26th  and  27th  of 
May,  1864,  and  paid  to  the  defendants  an  entrance  fee  of 
7s,  6(2.  No  other  entry  was  made  for  the  sweepstakes,  and 
the  defendants  neglected  to  inform  the  plaintiff  thereof, 
whereby  he  incurred  an  expense  of  3s.  for  carriage  in  sending 
his  (plaintiff's)  cockerel  to  and  from  the  said  Show ;  and 
the  aefendants  retained  5s.,  part  of  the  entrance  fee.  The 
plaintiff  contended  that  one  entry  did  not  constitute  a 
sweepstakes,  and  that,  therefore,  the  defendants  ought  to 
have  written  to  him,  stating  that  fact.  Mr.  Dallenger,  one 
of  the  defendants,  pleaded  the  rules  of  the  Society  and  the 
form  of  the  entry  paper  as  signed  by  the  defendant,  con- 
tending that  the  entry  of  the.  bird  was  for  exhibition,  not 
compgMion  only,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Society;  that  he  was  not  bound  to  inform  the  plaintiff 
that  there  was  only  one  entry,  but  that  if  he  had  done  so 
he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  his  duty 
being  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  Society.  He  con- 
tended that,  under  Bnle  10,  persons  entering  poultry,  and 
failing  to  send  it,  forfeit  the  entry  fees,  and  that  they  were 
entitled  by  the  sweepstakes  rule  to  deduct  5s.  from  the 
•entry.  His  Honour  said  he  saw  no  rule  requiring  the  Secre- 
taries to  inform  exhibitors  when  there  was  only  one  entry, 
and  eventually  deferred  his  judgment  till  the  next  court. — 
{Essex  Oaxette,)  ^ 

PIGEONS  AT  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  AND 
DABLINGTON  SHOWS. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Shorthose's  letter  in  your  impression 
of  last  week,  explanatory  of  his  appointment  of  the  Pigeon 
Judge  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  he  concluded,  "That  il'Mr. 
Botcherby  was  competent  to  judge  at  an  important  Show 
like  that  at  Darlington,"  he  could  not  do  wrong  in  obtain- 
ing Mr.  Botcherby's  services,  although  as  to  his  competency 
for  such  a  task  he  "  knew  but  little." 

Doubtless,  Mr.  Shorthose  did  his  best  under  the  circum- 


stances, but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  exhibitors  that  so  little 
was  known,  and  so  little  oared  for  the  mistake  in  the  Darling- 
ton appointment,  thus  entailing  a  like  dissatisfitrCtion  at 
Newcastle. 

With  respect  to  the  reversal  of  the  prize  cards  in  one 
class,  perhaps  Mr.  Shorthose  will  state  whether  such  reversal 
actually  to(^  place  or  not  ?  If  altered,  it  must  have  been 
by  some  one  in  authority,  and  it  matters  not  by  whom,  the 
fact  remains  the  same. 

Your  correspondent "  J.  I.  D.,"  by  jumping  at  oondnsions, 
for  reasons  apparent  enough,  makes  the  discovery  from  the 
Darlington  catalogue  that  two  Judges  officiated  in  the 
Pigeon  department,  and  although  knowing  "nothing  what- 
ever about  Mr.  Botdierby's  capabilities,"  taking  the  presence 
of  the  second  Judge  into  consideration,  he  "  cannot  think 
the  awards  were  so  outrageously  bad." 

It  seems  almost  ungracious  to  dispel  this  illusion,  but  the 
simple  &ct  is,  the  other  Judge  merely  exists  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  "J.  I.  D.,"  for  S&.  Botcherby  officiated,  as  at 
Newcastle,  alone;  consequently,  "J.  I.D.'s"  estimate  of  t(ie 
decisions  scarcely  bears  the  significance  he  would  make 
himself  and  others  believe. 

Then,  relative  to  the  other  point — ^namely,  "The  silver 
cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show  being  awarded  to  an  old 
Dun  cock,  a  draft  from  the  loft  of  one  of  our  well-known  ex- 
hibitors." "J.  I.  D."  states  he  is  prepared  to  prove  that 
the  bird  was  "  under  three  years  ola,"  "  and  one  of  the  best 
Carriers  in  the  kingdom." 

"  J.  I.  D."  has  a  task  before  him  which  is  more  likely  to 
prove  a  fiction  than  the  statements  he  impugns ;  and  until 
such  proof  be  forthcoming,  your  readers  may  infer  that  he 
is  labouring  under  an  hallucination,  similar  to  that  relative 
to  his  other  Judge ;  and  as  his  success  has  evidently  been 
anything  but  "  sour  grapes  "  to  himself  he  will  do  well  to 
rest  on  his  laurels. — A  Fancies. 


FOOD  FOE  CUCKOOS. 
A  COBBXSPONDBNT  at  page  142  wishes  to  know  what  de- 
scription of  food  is  best  suiapted  for  the  cuckoo ;  and  I  think 
it  may  interest  him  to  know  that  a  friend  of  mine  reared  a 
young  cuckoo  last  year,  and  from  June  to  December  fed  it 
on  chopped  meat  <nily.  During  the  month  of  December, 
in  consequence  of  alterations  being  made  in  my  friend's 

S remises,  he  removed  the  bird  into  a  cold  kitchen,  where  it 
ied;  and  he  ascribes  its  death  entirely  to  the  change  of 
temperature,  as  it  was  in  excellent  health  when  removed. — 
W.  Gbiffithb.  «_____ 

I  KNEW  a  cuckoo  that  was  kept  in  a  turnpike  house  in 
Monmouthshire  through  the  winter  of  1862.  It  was  fed 
upon  worms,  bread-crumbs,  and  raw  meat  cut  in  small  pieces. 
The  bird  was  kept  in  a  wicker  basket  cage.  It  was  fond  of 
bathing  ia  a  saucer,  and  when  spring  came  was  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  bath  too  long  and  died.— F.  T.  P. 


WASPS  TEMus  BEES— BAELEYSTTGAE. 

What  is  the  best  plan  of  keeping  wasps  from  consuming 
the  produce  of  the  bees  ?  My  bees  are  greatly  teazed  with 
them  this  season.  Although  we  have  destroyed  160  wasps' 
nests  within  a  radius  of  a  mile,  they  seem  now  to  be  more 
plentiful  than  ever.  How  far  do  they  travel  ?  I  have  had 
one  hive  of  bees  entirely  destroyed  by  them.  A  week  since 
I  went  to  look  at  my  bees,  as  is  my  custom  once  or  twice 
a-day,  and  I  noticed  that  in  oi\e  hive  the  wasps  were  going 
in  and  out  with  the  bees.  They  seemed  quite  in  hazmony 
with  each  other.  Not  so  the  other  hives,  for  if  a  wasp  did 
present  himself  there  was  a  battle,  the  bees  generally  proving 
victorious.  I  narrowed  the  entrances  in  all  the  hives,  but  it 
made  not  the  least  difference  in  the  one  alluded  to,  the 
wasps  passed  in  and  out  just  as  fut  as  the  bees.  I  watched 
them  for  some  time,  killing  all  the  wasps  I  was  nimble 
enough  to  get  hold  of,  letting  the  bees  pass  unmolested  by 
me,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  make  the  least  difference,  for  the 
more  I  killed,  the  more  numerous  they  seemed  to  be,  so  I 
gave  up  the  war&re. 

I  went  again  the  next  day,  and  behold  there  was  nothing 
but  wasps  going  in  and  out  of  that  hive.  I  stayed  some  time 
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UDhig  aU  I  conM  (^  hold  of  M  they  were  pateing  in 
ciatk  and  at  hurt  Itaxned  it  np,  and  there  waa  notabee  i 


inand 
€iat»  and  at  hurt  Itaxned  it  np,  and  there  waa  notabee  in  it» 
nor  any  honey,  and  I  belieye  the  waspa  were  eating  the 
oomb.  What  had  become  of  the  bees,  had  the  waqpa  killed 
and  eaten  them  P 

I  aee  now  that  the  waeps  are  Tiiiting  the  other  him. 
Onepreaenta  himeelf  on  the  alighting-board  of  the  hive,  a 
bee  attacAca  him,  there  is  a  battle,  or  more  properly  apeaking 
a  wrestle,  the  wasp  generally  is  the  Tiotor,  throws  his 
antagonist  off  the  aughting-board,  and  bolts  into  the.hiye. 
Should  he  meet  with  anoUier  bee,  which  is  generally  the 
oaae,  he  knocks  that  over,  or  to  one  side,  and  seems  oeter- 
mined  to  go  in ;  so  I  am  in  great  fear  I  shall  lose  the  whole 
of  my  i^iazy,  unless  I  can  stop  the  waaps  in  some  way  or 
other. 

P.S. — ^What  is  barleTsngar,  and  how  is  it  made  P  I  haye 
seen  it  recommended  for  feeding  bees,  and  I  am  sure  I  must 
feed  mine,  if  the  wasps  let  any  of  them  live.  I  should  have 
said  that  the  most  of  my  hiyee  are  the  common  straw  ones. 
—J.  BuBT,  StapUton  Oofrdeiu,  DwneL 

[We  beliere  the  defimot  hive  had  lost  its  qneen,  and, 
therefore,  fdl  an  easy  prey  to  its  enemies,  whether  wanw  or 
zobbcff  bees,  probably  both.  Ton  seem  to  have  renaered 
your  bees  almost  all  the  aid  possible  by  contracting  their 
entrances,  and  destroying  wasps'  nests.  We  know  not  how 
fear  these  pests  may  fly,  but  should  fancv  at  least  two  miles. 
!nry  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  of  laying  a  piece  of  barleysugar 
across  or  just  within  the  entnuioe  of  the  hiye,  so  as  greatly 
to  narrow  it.  "  This,"  Mr.  Taylor  says,  "  is  so  attractive  to 
the  bees,  that  they  muster  at  the  door  in  greater  force  than 
the  wasps  durst  yenture  to  assaiL  As  fest  as  the  fortification 
is  devoured  it  ought  to  be  renewed,  and  the  oat-generaUed 
enemy  will  retire  from  a  hopeless  contest."  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  if  this  mode  of  defence  turns  out  successftd. 
Strong  stocks  with  narrowed  entrances  will  probably  hold 
their  own  until  October,  when  the  frosts^  of  autumn  may  be 
expected  to  interpose  dedsiyely  in  theax  feyour. 

Giye  any  little  boy  a  penny  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
Oonfeetioner'B  shop,  and  he  wiU  moat  readily  abow  yon  not 
oiiIt  what  barleysugar  Ib,  but  how  speedily  he  oaa  cause  it 
to  disappear,  uistruetions  fer  making  it  are  given  in  page 
2C(,  of  the  last  edition  of  "  Bee-Eeeping  fer  the  Many."] 


SELECTION  OP  QUEENS. 

A  BWABM  came  off  from  a  frame-hiTe  on  the  16th  of  this 
month.  Thinking  that  the  old  queen  would  be  safer  to  keep 
than  the  young  one  so  late  in  the  season,  I  secured  her  in  a 
tumbler  whilst  I  removed  the  frames  to  search  fer  the  young 
queen.  Kot  being  able  to  find  her,  I  swept  all  the  bees  off 
m,e  combs,  and  returned  the  frames  to  the  hive  iu  which  I 
set  the  old  queen  at  liberty.  The  following  day  I  found  the 
Toong  queen  with  a  few  hundred  bees  on  a  tree,  secured 
her,  gave  the  bees  some  honey,  and  they  have  all  returned 
to  the  hive.  I  send  you  the  queen,  and  will  you  tell  me  if 
I  cUd  light,  and  whether  I  gave  myself  unnecessary  trouble 
in  changing  the  queens  P — ^A  Novicx. 

[You  certainly  did  quite  right  in  endeavouring  to  preserve 
the  old  queen,  which  was  a  very  fine  ene,  and  in  the  prime 
of  life;  but,  unfortunately,  your  weU-meant  efforts  have 
entirely  feiled.  A  poit-^norUm  examination  of  the  queen 
enclosed  in  your  letter  proves  her  to  have  been  the  original 
matron  of  i£e  hiye,  whose  untimely  demise  is  much  U>  be 
regretted.] 

SMALL  8WABMS  FOBMINQ  GOOD  STOCKS. 

I  SSAD  with  interest  in  the  Times  "A,  DEyoKSHiKK  Bn- 
xnpXB's"  reply  to  "A  Bxx-vastxb's"  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  that  journal.  I  noticed,  and  noted  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  the  numerous  inaccuracies  contained  in  "  A  Bbb- 
XAsnB's"  letter,  but  did  not  think  them  worth  a  reply  or 
correction.  Had  not  "  A  DnyoNSHiBX  Bsx-kxifeb's  "  letters 
appeared  in  your  columns,  I  should  haye  remained  silent ; 
but  one  paragraph  of  his  letter  warrants  my  troubling  you 
with  this  communication.  He  says,  '* If  any  one  has  a  swarm 
[of  bees]  consisting  only  of  5000  or  6000  let  him  not  take 
the  trouble  of  hiving  it."  And  again:  "  A  swarm  consisting 
only  of  6000  bees  has,  it  is  said,  been  kept  through  the  winter 


by  feeding,  and  has  done  well  in  a  maffnifioent  honey  i 
son."  He  appears  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement,  for 
he  asks,  "  May  we  venture  to  ask  £6r  particulars  ?"  Now,  I 
do  not  question  the  feet  in  the  least,  for  I  have  achieved  a 
similar  result  with  a  third  swarm,  which  I  obtained  near 
the  end  of  July,  1668.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  more 
than,  if  as  many  as,  4000  bees  in  the  swarm ;  for  when  in  a 
cluster  they  appeared  to  be  of  about  the  bulk  of  a  three- 
gill  jug.  Soon  after  I  obtained  them  the  weather  broke ; 
and,  doubtless  yon  will  remember  that  the  "back  end"  of 
last  year  continued  yecy  wet.  A  friend  of  mine,  also  an  old 
bee-keeper,  told  me  that  they  were  worthless.  However,  I 
was  not  content  to  lose  them  if  they  could  be  kept,  so  I  began 
to  feed  them  witii  sugar  and  water.  The  result  is  that  this 
year,  within  twelve  months  after  they  were  swarmed,  I  have 
taken  25  lbs.  of  hon^  ttom  them,  and  yet  have  left  them  fer 
more  than  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  through  the  coming 
winter.  They  are  now  fest  filling  a  large  bell-glass,  and  <J 
this  I  intend  to  deprive  them  shortly.  They  were  hived  in 
an  empty  hiye.  Thaj  cost  me  5<.  for  suffar.  They  were  hiyed 
in  an  ordinary  straw  hive,  but  I  haye  smce  driven  them  into 
a  wooden  hive.  Now,  had  "A  DnyoNSHiiui  Bsb-kbipbb" 
given  me  his  advice,  and  had  I  acted  upon  it,  I  should  not 
now  have  had  25  lbs.  of  honey,  1  lb.  of  wax,  and  a  splendid 
swarm  of  bees;  for  his  advice  would  have  been,  "Do  not 
take  the  trouble  of  hiving  them." 

Before  I  dose,  permit  me  to  add  that  I  find  the  best 
remedy  for  a  bee-sting  is  to  puncture  the  place  stung  till  it 
bleeds ;  vexy  little  of  the  pain  or  swelling  will  be  experienced 
after  the  part  has  bled  aUttle. — ^ALancashibx  Bbs-essfxb. 

[Few  persons  have  any  idea  how  many  bees  may  be  con- 
prised  in  an  apparently  small  cluster.  Jdthough,  therefore, 
"A  Lancashibs  Bbb-kbbfbb"  thinks  there  were  not  more 
than  4000  bees  in  his  swarm,  I  hope,  in  the  absence  of 
more  precise  evidence,  he  will  excuse  my  thinkiiig  that  there 
might  have  been  nearly  double  that  number.  It  should  be 
remembered,  idso,  that  I  was  combating  Dr.  Cumming's 
absurd  estimate  of  5000  or  6000  bees  being  the  number  of 
an  ordinary  swarm,  when  I  pointed  out  by  way  of  antithesis 
that  so  fer  from  this  statement  being  coirect,  such  a  swarm 
^ould  scarcely  be  worth  hiving.  I  am  well  aware  that  a 
comparatively  small  swarm  of  bees  may  sometimes  form  a 
good  stock  if  liberally  supplied  with  food ;  but  the  smallest 
I  ever  knew  succeed  in  this  way  weighed  li  lb.  Casts  of 
less  weight  are,  of  course,  weU  worth  hiving,  with  a  view  of 
uniting  them  to  others;  but  as  the  attempt  to  form  them 
singly  into  good  stocks  must  certainly  fcul  in  the  great 
majority  of  oases,  a  few  isolated  instances  of  success,  even  if 
proved  beyond  a  doubt,  which  I  do  not  consider  has  yet 
been  done,  would  not  invalidate  the^  statement  that  in  the 
long  run  such  Ulvputian  swarms  are  not  worth  hiving  fer 
this  purpose.*— A  Dbvonshibb  Bbx-kbbpkb.] 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Pmsmmvo  Wild  Duoxs  FtTmo  (ChSUmu  Fa/foi»).— The  enlyeffectaa 
wmy  of  pinioning  wild  fowl  is  to  cat  off  the  wing  just  sbore  the  spur.  It  is 
not «  p;tinrol  operation,  and  if  the  birds  alter  the  <  peraticn  are  tarned  into 
the  water  the  bleeding  stops,  and  there  Is  no  trace  of  the  operation  the  next 
day.  If  yon  object  to  thia,  and  wish  only  to  eat  feathers,  cat  down  close  to 
the  quill  as  far  as  the  ilnt  principal  Jciat. 

TumxKTs  WITH  SwousM  BnaiM  (if.  ^.).~Wash  the  head  and  fkco  with 
cold  water  and  vinegar.  Feed  on  bread  soaked  In  strong  ale,  and  put 
camphor  in  the  water  they  drink. 

Whitb  EitXTATioMs  OM  Eoos  (Jf.  CIJ.-^TIm  white  spots  on  eggs  are 
common  ocdhrrenoes,  bat  are  only  noticed  when  on  dark  shells.  It  is  no 
sign  of  disease.  It  is  contrary  to  nature  for  your  hens  to  be  so  broody,  bat 
as  eooping  for  a  few  days  nsually  cores  them  of  it,  we  recommend  yoa  to 
mse  that  remedy. 

Chickkns  Gaspimo  (/.  Jf.  iA.).~From  your  description  the  gasping  is 
incipient  gapes.  The  only  certain  care  we  know  for  it  is  campbor  giren 
internally  in  pills  the  sise  of  a  pea,  and  pat  in  their  water.  Give  them 
bread  steeped  in  ale  twice  per  day  for  three  or  four  days. 

Dkatbs  among  Fowls  {J.  M.  X.).— The  Coebln-China  hen  died  from  the  . 
effect  of  the  uleerated  leg,  which  wasted  her  to  death  ;  and  it  is  probable 
thp  Polish  died  from  fat,  which  very  likely  caused  her  to  be  egg*bound,  and 
indaced  interxul  ferer,  which  made  her  drink  to  exoeaa. 

Cbooks's  Impkoted  IifCUBATOKS.— HaTC  any  of  your  readers  tried  the 
above  T  If  so,  will  they  please  report  in  voar  Joart>al  what  success  they 
hare  had  with  them,  and  explain  the  method  they  adoptod  in  using  thenit 
and  how  they  reared  the  chl^ena  hatched  1— J-  R.  J. 

MARRfOTT's  Hrris  {W,  9.,  Xofi^toM).— Marriott  waw  a  maker  of  bee-hlTea 
of  «l<  kinds.  Those  need  by  Mr.  Piddtaigtoa  have  Marik>tt*s  brass  trade- 
plato  upon  them,  and  an  the  oirentar,  atraw,  flat,  wooden-topped  blTea  with 
thtef  bell-glasses  and  a  straw  cap  to  cover  them. 

Takihq  Uovbt  (if.  C.).— We  must  flrst  know  irhat  kind  of  hires  yon 
vac  before  we  can  sdvlse  yov. 


Sep^wber  «,1MA^I 
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temperature  46.5°.     The  greatest  heat  was  86»on  the  ISth,  1U6;  and  the  .lowest  oold.80»,  on  the  6th,  1U6.     The  greatest  fUl  of  rate  was     J 
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jDEYSTAL  PALACE  GAEDENS,  1864. 

D  joxL  ever  see  t 
wedding  withoiit  a 
biidegroomP  Did 
yon  ever  see  a  lady 
without  a  erino- 
lineP  Did  you  ever 
see  a  garden  with- 
out grass  ?  The 
first  is  a  subject 
of  natural  history 
which  we  willleaye 
the  Begistrar-Ge- 
neral  to  answer; 
the  second  is  a 
phenomenon  only  now  to  be  found  at  Y ienna ;  but  the 
Uist  you  may  see  any  day  at  the  Ciystal  Palaee,  and  pro- 
bably in  &ont  of  your  own  window.  Poor  Mr.  €k>TaoiL ! 
Patience  will  do  her  perfect  work  with  him  this  year — 
from  the  day  of  planting-out  to  this,  exeepi  for  a  day  or 
two,  not  a  drop  of  rain,  either  early  or  late.  Cold  nights 
and  hot  sun  and  thousands  of  feet  hare  done  their  work, 
and  if  any  one  has  a  common  of  good  torf  handy,  doubt- 
less the  Directors  will  buy  it  at  so  much  a  foot  to  returf 
their  lawns.  Good  grass  seed  wiU  also  be  at  a  premium. 
Messrs.  Greens'  mowinjg  machines  have  been  laid  up, 
and,  weU  as  they  do  their  work,  what  is  the  use  of  them 
when  there  is  no  work  to  do  ?  And  where  shall  we  get 
cuttings  from  for  next  year?  There  is  Mr.  Eish,  too, 
patient  man!  I  went  to  see  Putteridge  gardens  four 
weeks  ago,  and  glorious  they  looked ;  but  Mr.  Eish  ex- 
clainMd  directly  he  saw  me,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  come  this 
week,  for  next  week  I  shall  not  have  a  Calceolaria  left, 
and  I  have  only  6  inches  of  water  in  the  tank,  and  not 
a  drop  wiU  they  let  me  have  from  anywhere  else ;  for 
cattle  must  have  drink,  though  flowers  perish." 

The  gardens  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  had  the  season  been 
decent,  would  this  year  have  been  elorious.  There  are 
some  beds,  also,  which,  notwithstanding  the  dryness,  are 
vexy  good :  we  shall  come  to  them  as  we  walk  about. 
"Next  year,  they  tell  me,  there  wiU  be  a  station  under  the 
Palace,  and  you  may  be  hoisted  up  into  the  building  like 
a  bale  of  goods,  ana  stand  at  once,  without  fatigue,  with 
the  ices  and  other  good  things  on  one  side  and  the 
gardens  on  the  other ;  but  this  year  I  must  request  you 
to  enter  the  gardens  from  the  old  station  (a  yery  dirty 
station  it  is,  by-the-by),  and  you  have  the  Eose  Mount 
before  you.  A  walk  leading  up  ike  Mount,  with  four 
round  heda  on  the  left,  a  heart-shaped  and  two  round  <hl 
the  right,  directiry  faces  you.  The  heart-shaped  bed  on 
your  right  has  for  centre  Cottage  Maid  Geranium,  then 
two  rows  of  Crystal  Palace,  edged  with  Flower  of  the 
Pfty.  Of  the  two  round  beds  above,  the  first  has  for 
centre,  Pelargonium  Floribunda,  a  good  white,  edged 
-with  €k)lden  Ivy-leaf  Geranium ;  the  second,  for  centre, 
!BaroiL  Eicasoli,  one  of  the  best  of  poor  Mr.  Beaton's 
last  productions,  edged  with  Crimson  Minimum,  a  great 
NOk  180.— ToL.  TU,  Vkw  Bmrsju, 


favourite  of  mine,  so  dwarf  and  compact,  and,  like  a  fnw 
Nosegav,  an  abundant  bloomer.  On  the  opposite  fide  of 
the  waUc,  supposing  you  are  returning  downwards,  is  a 

3)lendid  bed  of  Geranium  Brilliant,  edged  with  Ba»on 
ugel;  next,  Mrs.  Whitty,  edged  with  Gi>lden  Chasa; 
then  a  bed  of  Trentham  Eose  Greranium,  edged  witii 
Purple  Eing  Yerbena ;  and  at  the  comer  facing  the  heart 
is  a  bed  of  a  seedling  Tropseolum,  edged  with  Manc^' 
Yariegated  Geranium.  l^niBolums  are  not  suited  for 
dry  seasons ;  red  spider  attaches  the  leaves,  and  grow  they 
cannot. 

There  are  six  walks  leading  up  to  the  Mount  with  beds 
on  each  side.  From  two  to  four  beds  occupy  the  spaces 
between  the  walks.  Supposing  you  are  now  on  the  great 
walk  encirding  the  base  of  the  Mount  and  going  towards 
the  Palace,  you  have  the  Mount  on  your  right.  Two  beds 
occur  here  between  the  first  and  second  walk.  The  first 
is  a  full  moon  of  bright  pink.  Its  centre  is  the  loveliaat 
of  all  pink  Q-eraniums— bidonia,  with  two  edgings ;  the 
inner  of  Countess  of  Devon,  a  pretty  little  half-bred 
between  the  Fancy  Pelargonium  and  the  sweet-scented 
Hybrid  Perpetual  section ;  the  outer  edgibg  is  Lobelia 
speciosa.  The  next  bed  is  filled  almost  to  overflowing 
with  Lord  Palmerston  Geranium,  leaving  iust  room  for' 
an  edging  of  Cloth  of  Gold.  It  is  a  pity  tnat  the  whole 
Mount  is  not  surrounded  with  beds  eaually  attractive 
with  these  two  last ;  but  they  fail  in  hall  their  effect  for 
want  of  the  green  setting  of  live  grass. 

A  heart-shaped  bed  at  the  comer  of  the  next  walk 
has  Christine  for  centre,  two  rows  of  Flower  of  the  Day 
aU  round,  and  an  edfi^g  of  a  seedling  Lobelia  of  Mr. 
Grordon's,  something  uke  Paxtoniana,  named  Delieata* 
To  this  walk  there  are  given  only  four  beds  ;  of  the  t#« 
on  the  right-hand  side,  the  first  is  Calceolaria  Prinee 
of  Orange,  edged  with  Lady  Plyinouth  Geraniiun  ;  the 
second  is  Alma  mixed  with  liobelia  speciosa,  a  salad  bed. 
Of  the  two  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  walk,  the  first  is 
Beaton's  immortal  Geranium  Stella,  edged  with  Geraninm 
Pretty  Polly  ;  the  second  is  dark  Calceolaria,  seedlingjs  of 
Mr.  Gordon's,  edged  with  Lady  Plymouth.  Between 
this  and  the  next  walk  there  is  one  round  and  two  heart- 
shaped  beds  ;  the  first,  the  round  one,  is  planted  in  alter- 
nate circles  with  Blackheath  Beauty  Geranium,  Golden 
Chain,  and  Lobelia  speciosa;  the  heart  bed,  where  a 
walk  branches  ofl*  to  the  Palace,  is  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet 
Geranium, « edged  with  Gni4>halium  lanatum;  and  the 
other  heart-shaped  bed  at  the  comer  of  the  next  wi^  up 
the  Mount,  where  there  are  two  Elm  trees  with  seats 
underneath,  has  for  centre  Geranium  Cottage  Maid,  two 
rows  of  Gaines's  Yellow  Calceolaria,  edged  with  two  rows 
of  Christine  Geranium,  with  a  fringe  of  a  new  LobeEa. 
At  this  walk,  besides  the  heart-shaped  bed  at  the  comer, 
there  are  two  on  the  right  hand  going  up,  and  four  on 
the  left.  The  two  on  the  right  li^nd  are,  first,  Cloth  of 
Gold  Geranium,  mixed  with  Lobelia  Delicata  (in  some 
lights  a  very  effective  bed) ;  second,  Tropseolum,  edged 
with  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

Eeturning  down  the  walk,  on  your  right  you  have, 
first,  a  seedling  Tropceolum,  edged  with  Cerastimn  Bie- 
No.  882.~yoL.  XXXIL,  Ou>  Ssbib. 
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bersteiiiii;  second.  Geranium  Cloth  of  Gold,  mixed  witli 
a  seedling  Lobelia  of  a  traa  bine  oolouTp  bat  weakly  in  habit, 
raised  by  Mr.  Gordon,  called  Blue  Kins ;  the  third  bed  is 
k  dark  Caloeolaria,  ed^ed  with  a  dwarf  Faohsia ;  the  fourth 
has  been  altered  firom  its  first  pattern,  which  did  not  answer, 
to  a  mixture  of  Gieranioms  for  the  centre,  edged  with  yazie- 
gated  Coronilla.  Between  the  walk  just  described  and  the 
next  are  three  round  beds  and  a  heart-shaped  one.  The  first 
is  Lobelia  Blue  King,  mixed  with  a  Verbena  which  wUl  not 
girow ;  the  second.  Lobelia  Gordoniana,  edged  with  (Geranium 
Flower  of  the  Day ;  the  third  has  fo^  centre  Geranium  Emily, 
edged  with  Floribunda  Geranium,  and  a  curious  little  Gera- 
nium which  I  believe  goes  by  the  name  of  Black  Prince ;  not, 
however,  to  be  confounded  with  tbe  Hybrid  Perpetual  of 
'that  name.  The  heart  at  the  comer  has  Purple  Nosegay  for 
centre,  two  rows  of  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet  all  round,  and  Ib 
edged  with  Purple  King  Verbena.  To  this  walk  there  are 
two  round  beds  on  your' right  going  up,  and  four  on  your 
left.  The  first  has  Geranium  Comte  de  Morny  for  centre, 
edged  with  Cloth  of  Gold ;  the  second,  a  mixture  of  Lilac 
Ivy-leaf  and  Verbena  Melindres,  edged  with  Golden  Ivy-leaf. 

JKeturning  down  this  walk  you  have  on  your  right  four 
round  beds ;  the  first,  another  mixture  to  correspond  with 
the  bed  opposite,  of  Crimson  Ivy-leaf  and  Verbena  Empress 
Eugenie,  edged  likewise  with  Golden  Ivy-leaf;  the  second 
contains  a  new  Geranium,  a  seedling  of  poor  Beaton's, 
which  he  himself  thought  and  wrote  highly  of,  but  which 
xftther  disappointed  me — viz.,  Cybister,  edged  with  Cloth 
of  Gold;  the  third  is  Gazania  splendens,  edged  with 
A^ssum ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  bed  of  Heliotrope.  Between 
this  last  and  the  next  heart-shaped  bedarefoar  round  beds; 
the  first  is  Cerise  Unique  Geranium,  edged  with  a  white 
Verbena ;  the  second.  Verbenas,  centre  Ghreat  Eastern,  edged 
with  a  darker  kind  (I  dislike  Verbenas  put  next  each  other); 
the  third,  Tropseolum  Triomphe  de  Hy^res,  edged  with  a 
darker  Tropeolum ;  and  the  fourth  Golden  Chain  and  Beauty 
of  Blackheath  Genniums  in  alternate  circles.  ^The  heart- 
shaped  bed  has  Perilla  for  centre,  two  rows  of  Gaines's  Tellow 
Caloeolaria  round  it,  then  two  rows  of  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet 
Geranium,  two  rows  of  Prince  of  Oran<^e  Calceolaria^  and 
an  edging  of  Tropesolum  eleg^ns.  A  remarkable  bed,  and 
on  the  whole  very  telling. 

We  are  now  at  the  fot^h  walk  up  the  Mount,  on  the  right 
of  which  are  two  round  beds  and  three  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  first  on  your  right  going  up  is  Cerastium  tomentosum, 
mixed  with  Lobelia  speciosa;  the  second  is  Geranium  Lord 
Palmerston,  edged  with  Baron  Hugel.  Beturning  down- 
wards, on  your  right  is  a  bed  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Gera- 
nium King  Bufns,  edged  with  Geranium  Crimson  Minimum ; 
next  stands  a  bed  of  Blue  King  Lobelia  and  Variegated 
Alyssum  mixed;  while  the  thud,  at  the  comer,  has  for 
centre  Crimson  Minimum  Geranium,  edged  with  Floribunda. 

There  are  four  beds  between  this  and  the  next  walk ;  the 
first  is  planted  with  dark  Calceolaria,  edged  with  Geranium 
Golden  Chain;  the  second  has  for  centre  Nierembergia 
gracilis,  edged  with  Nemophila  prostrata ;  the  third,  TVo- 
psdolum,  edged  with  Variegated  Alyssum ;  and  the  fourth. 
Prince  of  Orange  Calceolaria,  edged  with  Heliotrope  Miss 
Nightingale.  The  heart-shaped  bed  at  the  comer  is  nothing 
particolar,  but  going  up  this,  the  sixth  walk  on  your  right, 
are  two  round  beds,  the  first  containing  a  scarlet  Verbena, 
edged  with  a  white  one;  the  second,  a  fancy  mixture  of 
variegated  Geranium  Prince  of  Orange,  and  a  dark  Verbena, 
edged  with  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 

Turning  down  again  you  have  on  your  right  four  round 
beds ;  the  first  is  Verbena  Melindres,  mixed  with* Geranium 
Lady  Plymouth,  edged  with  Geranium  Golden  Chain ;  the 
second,  Purple  King  Verbena,  edged  with  a  white  one ;  the 
third  bed  is  Fuchsia  fulgens,  edged  with  a  white  one ;  the 
fourth,  Gazania  splendens,  edged  with  Arctotis  reptans. 
We  have  now  only  three  more  beds,  and  we  come  to  our  start- 
ing-point. The  first  at  the  corner  is  a  mixture  of  Geranium 
Dandy  and  Lobelia  speciosa;  the  second  is  planted  <vith  one 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Geraniums,  edged  with  Cineraria 
maritima ;  and  the  third  and  last  with  Gaines's  Yellow  Cal- 
ceolaria, but  the  edging  I  do  not  r^taember. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  Bose  Mount  is  a  bed  going 
all  round  outside  tho  arches,  forming  a  sort  of  collar  to 
them.  It  is  planted  this  year  with  a  zigzag^  pattern  of  Ge- 
ranium Christine,  Purple  King  Verbena,  Geranium  Flower 


of  the  Day,  Calceolaria  Anrea  floribunda,  and  Lobelia  Pax- 
toniana.  It  would  have  been  very  effective.  As  it  is,  except 
on  the  east  side,  owing  to  the  want  of  rain,  the  plantB  have 
grown  smaller  and  smaller  every  day. 

The  beds  I  now  propoae  you  to  look  at  are  those  on  each 
aide  of  the  grand  central  walk  leading  from  the  central  basins 
to  the  upper  terrace.  They  consist  of  round  and  long  beds ; 
the  round  are  planted  with  Perilla  for  centre,  a  circle  of 
white  Pyrethrum,  and  then  a  circle  of  Cxystal  Palace  Scarlet 
Geranium,  edged  with  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium.  The 
long  beds  have  a  stripe  of  Geranium  Trentham  Bose  down 
the  centre,  a  stripe  of  Aurea  floribunda  Calceolaria  on  each 
side,  then  two  rows  of  Christine  Geranium,  and  an  edging 
of  Purple  King. 

The  upper  terrace  is  very  gay,  though  not  up  to  its  usual 
mark.  Let  us  begin  at  the  west  end,  and  we  have  five  round 
beds  separated  by  beds  of  evergreens.  The  first  round  bed 
at  the  west-end  of  the  terrace  has  for  centre  Geraninm  St. 
Clajr,  a  circle  of  Beaton's  Nosesay  Black  Dwarf,  a  circle  of 
Cloth  of  Gold  Geranium,  edged  with  Blue  King  Lobelia. 
The  second  bed  has  for  centre  Beaton's  Nosegay  Geranium 
Baron  Bicasoli,  a  circle  of  Geranium  Golden  Chain,  a  second 
circle  of  Geranium  Beauty  of  Blackheath,  a  third  cunde  of 
Geranium  Silver  Queen,  edged  with  LobeUa  speciosa.  The 
third  bed  has  for  centre  Penlla,  a  circle  of  Centaurea  candi- 
dissima,  a  circle  of  Geranium  Golden  Chain,  edged  with 
Lobelia  spedosa.  The  fourth  bed  has  for  centre  Centaurea 
candidissima,  a  circle  of  two  rows  of  Amaranthus  melan- 
cholicus  ruber,  another  circle  of  Geranium  Cloth  of  Gold, 
edged  with  a  little  pink-fiowered  Mesembryanthemum  or 
Sedum.  The  fifth  bed  has  for  centre  Perilla,  a  circle  of  Cen- 
taurea gymnocarpa,  a  circle  of  Geranium  Golden  Chain, 
the  whole  edged  with  Blue  Lobelia. 

These  five  beds,  as  well  as  the  five  corresponding  to  them 
at  the  east  end  of  the  terrace,  which  are  planted  bed  for  bed 
exactly  alike,  are  trial  beds,  in  which  new  Geraninms  or 
bedding  plants  are  tested,  and  new  combinations  proved. 
Geranium  Black  Dwarf  is  comparatively  a  new  one,  and  a 
great  beauty ;  very  dwarf,  large  full  trusses,  and  rich  healthy 
foh&ge.  The  variegated  Geranium  Silver  Queen  was  brought 
out  by  Messrs.  Henderson  some  years  ago.  There  are  now 
seveial  improvements  on  it,  Oriana  Improved  being  the 
most  recent.  Ckranium  Blackheath  Beauty  might  be  greatly 
improved ;  it  is  not  satisfactory,  though  the  best  of  vie  sal- 
mon colour.  It  is  used  very  effectively  in  a  bed  on  the  Bose 
Mount  in  alternate  circles  with  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 

We  are  now  at  the  west  end  of  the  semicircular  walk  which 
bisects  the  great  terrace.  On  our  right  are  a  series  of  circles 
surrounding  vases  and  statues:  these  are  planted  chiefly 
with  Geraniums  Trentham  Boae,  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  and 
Christine,  edged  with  Flower  of  the  Day.  You  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  out  such  well-known  favourites. 

On  our  left,  however,  are  some  novelties.  Observe,  there 
is  an  outer  edging  of  Lobelia  to  each  bed,  while  a  string 
course,  marked  by  using  variegated  Geranium  Flower  of  the 
Day,  diodes  each  bed  into  three  parts,  and  four  little  angles 
are  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  string  course.  Well, 
in  the  first  bed  at  the  corner  on  your  left,  LobeUa  Paxtoniana 
goes  all  round ;  the  two  end  divisions  are  Geranium  Lucien 
Tisserand,  the  centre  Hybrid  Perpetual  Geranium  Diade- 
matum  erubescens,  while  the  little  angles  are  filled  with 
Harkaway  Geranium.  The  second  bed  at  the  two  ends  has 
Geranium  Sidonia,  central  division  a  dark  Calceolaria,  name 
unknown,  while  the  angles  are  Geranium  Harry  Hieover. 
These  two  liliput  Geraniums,  Harkaway  and  Harry  Hieover, 
are  used  alternately  in  the  augles  of  each  bed ;  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  repeat  them  in  each  case,  but  only  give  the  two 
ends  and  centre.  The  third  bed  has  at  each  end  Tropffiolum 
elegans,  Helen  Lindsay  in  the  centre.  The  fourth  has  Gera- 
nium Madame  Vaucher  at  the  ends.  Nosegay  Geranium  Black 
Dwarf  in  the  centre.  The  fifth  has  Prince  of  Orange  Calceo- 
laria at  the  ends,  Geranium  Fatinitza  in  the  centre ;  and  the 
sixth  bed  has  for  ends  Sbmbland  Kose  Petunia  with  a  centre 
of  Nosegay  Geranium  Stella.  These  six  beds  are  repeated 
bed  for  bed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  half  circle,  except  the 
one  at  the  corner  next  to  the  grand  terrace  walk,  which  for 
ends  has  Blush  Minimum  Geranium,  with  G.  Diadematum 
erubescens  for  the  centre. 

The  chain  pattern  in  the  sunk  panels  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  number  of  yards  of  Variegated  Al/ssum.     They 
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looked  Yexy  well  from  the  balcony  of  the  Palace^  though 
perhaps  by  tlie  time  this  appears  the  Calceolarias  are  out  of 

l^e  erand  terrace  is  gay  as  usual.  The  beds  here  at  all 
events  nave  not  done  badly.  Mr.  Yyse  has  plenty  of  water 
dose  at  hand.  The  long  beds  have  for  centre  Geranium 
Cottage  Maid,  a  stripe  on  each  side  of  Geranium  Flower  of 
the  Day,  edged  with  Verbena  Purple  King.  The  round  beds 
have  Geranium  Christine  for  their  centre ;  then  a  cirde  of 
Aurea  floribunda  Calceolaria,  edged  with  Lobelia  Paxton- 

On  the  whole,  though  Mr.  Gordon  has  displayed  his  usual 
talent,  and  invented  many  new  combinations  of  colours,  the 
Crystal  Palace  Gardens  this  season  cannot  give  the  usual 
satisfaction.  The  want  of  grass,  and  even  the  dustiness  of 
the  shrubs,  leaves  nothing  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon ;  and 
though  the  papers  speak  of  heavy  rain  on  the  Foresters' 
&fte  day,  it  came  too  late  to  do  any  good.  To  Mr.  Gordon 
we  have  been  indebted^  in  former  years  for  many  bold  but 
beautiful  combinations  of  colour;  as,  for  instance  in  1860, 
when  the  grand  texrace  long  beds  wereplanted  with  Ciystal 
Palace  Scarlet  Geranium  for  centre.  Verbena  Purple  King 
on  each  side,  edged  with  Tropoolum  elegans — nothing 
could  exceed  the  beauty  of  those  beds  that  year.  Then,  I 
think,  the  next  season  l^e  same  beds  started  more  criticism 
than  was  pleasant  at  the  time.  What!  scarlet  and  pink 
next  each  other !  and  yet  those  beds  have  been  imitated  by 
almost  every  lady  who  plants  her  own  garden.  The  fact  is, 
the  effect  of  colour  produced  by  flowers  with  the  various 
accessories  of  foliage,  and  light  and  shade  between  the  leaves, 
can  never  be  judged  of  by  the  same  rule  as  you  would  deco- 
rate a  room  or  design  a  ribbon;  and  this  Mr.  Gordon  found 
out,  and  he  has  gained  a  celebrity  for  good  judgpnent  and 
taste  second  to  none.— F.  W.  Adst. 


HOUSE  FOE  VINES,  PEACHES,  AND 
GEEENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Thb  following  is  in  answer  to  "  N."  and  other  inquirers 
on  the  same  suQeot. 

The  house  which  you  have  moved  from  one  place  to  another 
is  56  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  to  the  apex,  there 
being  a  short  hip  behind  of  slate ;  the  sloping  roof  is  of  fixed 
sashes;  ventilation  by  boards  in  the  back  wall  below  the 
slating,  and  by  sliding  S^-feet  sashes  in  front.  23  Feet  is 
to  be  appropriated  to  Peaches,  and  separated  by  a  glass 
partition  from  33  feet  for  Vines.  It  is  intended  to  have  a 
stage  against  the  back  wall  for  plants,  and  a  raised  bed  inside 
in  front,  separated  from  the  part  behind  by  a  wall  2^  feet  in 
height,  and  connected  with  an  outside  border  by  means  of 
avches  and  brickwork  beneath  the  sill-plate  on  which  the 
upright  moveable  sashes  are  placed.  Heating  is  proposed 
to  be  effected  by  a  tile  flue  along  the  back  wall,  and  a  four- 
inch  pipe  on  a  raised  brick  curb  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  above 
the  flue,  returning  in  a  chamber  beneath  the  pathway,  with 
a  gratiiig  over  it.  Counsel  is  asked  as  to  external,  and 
more  especially  as  to  internal,  arrangements ;  and  if  we 
do  not  follow  exactly  the  line  of  your  separate  questions^  it 
is  that  "C,"  "A  Lovxb  of  Plahts,"  and  "An  Adhisbb 
07  Thb  Vinx,"  may  be  answered  also  at  the  same  time,  as 
they  with  you  desire  no  more  heat  than  will  just  keep  plants 
safe  and  mature  the  fruit  without  forcing.  * 

First,  then,  as  respects  the  roof,  which  is  in  front  of  three 
divisions  of  sashes,  there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  its 
being  fixed;  but  as,  independently  of  the  shade  of  the 
rafters,  the  sash-bars  are  not  more  than  5  inches  apart, 
and  the  glass  in  very  small  squares,  we  certainly  should  not 
have  contributed  to  the  shade  in  dull  weather  by  having  a 
short  hipped  roof  at  the  back  formed  of  slate.  In  a  very 
cold  expoeed  place  such  a  roof  on  the  north  side  might  be 
justifiable  on  the  score  of  protection,  but  on  no  other  con- 
sideration,  as  to  make  that  slate  roof  secure  would,  we  think, 
cost  rather  more  than  a  fixed  roof  of  wood  and  glass.  For 
such  a  root  and  glass  5  indies  across,  from  2  to  2i-inch 
sash-bars  would  be  suffident,  and  without  any  rafters,  so  as 
to  harmonise  with  the  glass  in  front;  and  we  think  that, 
independently  of  the  appearance  and  the  additional  light 
thus  given  to  fruit  and  pot  plants,  the  expense  would  be  less 
than  the  secure  slated  roof. 


Secondly.  The  proposed  ventilation  will  be  ample  without 
having  any  of  the  roof-sashes  to  move ;  and  this  of  itsdf  is 
a  great  matter  of  economy  in  labour  and  expense,  as  sliding 
sashes  on  the  roof  are  always  attended  with  liability  to 
smashes  and  crashes. 

Thirdly.  You  propose  the  inside  border  to  be  7i  feet  wide 
and  the  outside  much  the  same ;  and  for  a  house  17  feet  in 
width  we  do  not  think  that  is  too  much.  But  as  you  evi- 
dently wish'  to  limit  the  width  of  these  borders  you  may 
with  propriety  make  them  12  or  18  inches  narrower  both 
inside  and  outside  if  it  serves  any  peculiar  purpose,  snoh 
as  having  more  room  for  a  stage  behind,  as  both  Vines 
and  Peadkes  will  thrive  in  narrow  spaces  if  they  are  well 
fed  from  the  surface.  We  would  not,  therefore,  alto^ther 
object  to  a  border  of  10  feet ;  but  if  there  was  no  oljjection 
to  doing  so,  if  we  curtailed  the  inside  to  4  or  5  feet  instead 
of  7i  feet,  we  would  widen  the  outside  proportionally,  so  as 
to  make  it  some  14  or  15  feet  altogether.  Ten  feet  alto- 
gether, or  even  less,  would  do  if  there  were  any  particular 
object  to  serve  and  rich  top^dressings  were  given ;  if  not,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  from  14  to  15  feet  in  width  altogether. 

Fourthly.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  make  up  a  dencieney 
in  narrowness  by  depth.  If  at  all  in  a  damp  neighbourhood 
it  would  be  weU  not  to  sink  the  border  much  below  the 
ground  level.  We  presume  from  your  drawing  that  outside 
and  inside  you  propose  your  border  altogether  to  be  6  feet 
in  depth,  something  like  half  being  above  the  ground  level 
and  £ilf  below  it.  We  would  advise  making  it  little  more 
than  8i  feet ;  and  of  that,  besides  the  drain,  taking  15  inches 
for  open  rubble  at  the  bottom  and  27  inches  for  soil.  This 
would  secure  the  soil  for  the  roots  being  entirely  or  nearly  so 
above  the  ground  leveL  The  inside  border  should  not  slope 
from  front  to  back,  but  if  not  level  should  slope  from  baiok 
to  front,  and,  instead  of  being  lower,  should  be  an  inch  or 
two  higher  tkaa  the  outside  border.  No  greater  error  can 
be  perpetrated  than  planting  trees  in  a  low  border  inside, 
and  expecting  the  roots  to  find  their^  way  through  arches 
into  a  bOTder  a  foot  or  18  inches  higher 'outside. 

Fifthly.  No  better  plan  for  security  can  be  found  than 
building  the  front  wall  on  arches.  In  many  cases  the  top 
of  the  arch  is  made  too  low  to  be  fully  serviceable.  In  your 
case  the  inside  and  outside  soil  seems  to  rise  some  16  or 
18  indies  above  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  roots  must  descend 
that  depth  before  they  can  get  out.  We  would  like  the 
crown  of  the  arch  to  be  within  a  few  inches  of  the  sur&oe — 
in  fact,  for  combining  economy  and  suitability,  we  would 
have  no  arches  at  all,  as  you  show  no  brickwork  outside  the 
house ;  but  we  would  have  piers  of  the  necessary  height, 
4  feet  apart,  as  you  have  them,  and  on  these  piers  we  would 
place  a  sill  of  iron,  or  of  stout  wood  lined  with  galvanised 
plate  iron  or.  lead  beneath,  and  pack  the  soil,  inside  and 
outside,  up  to  it.  When  the  soil  sunk  a  little  there,  we 
would  just  add  a  little  more,  to  prevent  any  air  entering 
there.  This  would  suit  the  roots  of  Vines  and  Peaches  mam 
better  thui  having  the  crowns  of  arches  sunk  much  beneath 
the  su^GEMse-level.  The  only  objecUons  are  the  necessity 
for  protecting  once  or  twice  a-year,  and  the  greater  facility 
given  for  the  entrance  of  vermin,  as  rats  and  mice ;  but  eveB 
the  arches  will  not  prevent  that  if  the  vermin  are  not  looked 
after.  We  caught  a  mole  the  other  day  in  the  vinery,  where 
he  was  burrowing  famously,  but  we  can  hardly  concave  how 
he  could  have  ^ot  in,  except  by  burrowing  beneath  the 
foundations.  Like  thieves,  vermin  are  not  easily  kept  out 
when  they  are  resolved  to  go  in. 

Sixthly.  As  to  heating,  the  frurnace  and  boiler  are  well 
placed,  provided  you  need  them  both,  as  the  top  of  the 
boiler  will  be  lower  than  the  level  of  the  fioor.  We  cannot 
say,  however,  that  we  approve  of  your  mode  of  heating,  as, 
in  a  house  17  feet  wide,  the  heating  power  will  be  against 
the  back  wall  of  the  house,  the  return  single  four-inch  hot- 
water  pipe  only  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and 
that  su^  imdemeath  a  grating.  There  seems  to  be  no 
necessity  for  sinking  such  a  pipe  at  all.  The  heating  would 
^be  far  more  effective  if  you  took  the  flow  and  return  across 
one  end,  and  placed  them  side  by  side,  some  30  inches  from 
the  upright  front  sashes,  and  2  or  3  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  inside  border.  Small  piers  there,  every  9  feet  or  so, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  pipes,  would  cost  no  more 
than  the  wall  on  whidi  the  pipe  rests  close  to  the  back  wall, 
and  you  would  escape  all  sinking  of  tljp  pip^s  along  the 
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floor,  and  the  attendant  grating.  We  would  leare  the  fine 
na  joQ  propose,  oloae  to  the  back  waU ;  and  when  yon  pat 
«B  a  fire  it  will  enable  yon  to  give  air  by  the  wooden  venti- 
latere  on  the  north  side  more  freely.  You  speak  of  a  twelre- 
indi  tile  flue.  Is  it  to  be  covered  by  tiles  of  that  width,  or 
in  it  to  be  made  of  earthenware  pipes  some  12  inches  in 
diameter  P  If  the  latter,  the  first  6  feet  of  the  fine  from  the 
ftamace  should  be  bnUt  of  bricks  in  the  asaal  way,  and  at  tke 
end  of  that,  and  the  other  end  of  the  house,  there  should  be 
square  places  of  a  foot  left,  so  that  the  flue  could  be  cleaned 
without  moving  the  round  pipes.  Portland  cement  is  the 
best  material  for  fixing  such  pipes,  so  as  to  keep  them  smoke- 
'tight.    The  next  best  is  fine  lime,  putty,  and  sharp  sand. 

Seventhly.  If  these  two  divisions  were  to  be  heated  sepa- 
rately, it  would  be  best  to  place  the  boiler  between  them,  and 
take  the  pipes  right  and  left,  to  be  worked  together  or 
independently  of  each  other.  If  the  same  flue  and  pipes 
tuee  to  heat  both  divisions,  without  any  valve  or  other 
stoppage — ^that  is,  when  you  heat  one  house  you  must  also 
heat  the  other — ^then  it  wUl  be  best  to  have  the  stokehole. 
Hue,  and  boiler  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  vineiy. 
The  flue  and  the  flow-pipe  there  will  always  be  warmer  thii 
at  the  other  end ;  and  Vines,  when  in  a  state  of  rest,  wiU 
bear  more  heat  than  Peaches  will  do  in  a  similar  condition. 
Ton  may  safely  keep  a  temperature  of  from  40*  to  45**  from 
ire  heat  in  your  vinery  all  the  winter  without  prematurely 
exciting  your  Vines.  You  could  hardly  do  the  same  thing 
long  in  a  Peach-house,  if  the  temperature  from  fire  heat 
went  much  above  from  37*  to  43'  by  fire  heat.  In  the 
vinery,  therefore,  you  could  keep  in  winter  plants  needing 
the  most  heat;  and  the  temperature  in  the  Peach-house 
yoa  could  keep  lower  by  giving  more  air,  and  nse  it  for 
hardier  plants.  For  instance :  you  could  keep  CamelUaB, 
-Geraniums,  &c.,  in  the  vinery ;  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  &c, 
in  the  Peach-house,  and  yet  bring  forward  the  buds  in  neither 
house  much  before  their  usual  time. 

Lastly.  If  the  Vines  are  thus  allowed  to  break  naturally, 
most  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants  may  be  kept  in  it  from 
the  time  the  Vines  are  pruned  until  the  fresh  leaves  beg^ 
to  impart  too  much  shade,  when  a  few  things  that  delight 
in  shade — as  Ferns  and  Begonias,  might  be  grown  on  the 
vtage  in  summer,  and  tender  annuals  if  the  stems  of  the 
Vines  are  3  to  4  feet  apart.  Similar  treatment,  except  a 
lower  temperature,  may  be  adopted  in  the  Peach-house 
xmtil  the  bloom  is  set,  and  before  the  foliago  is  much  ex- 
panded. If  the  trellis  for  the  Peach  trees  extends  all  over 
the  roof,  up  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  then  you  wiU  grow 
idEK>thing  well  on  your  stage  in  summer  except  what  loves  the 
shade ;  but  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  in  the 
aiitamn,  you  may  fill  your  house  with  plants  until  the  fresh 
lesfves  of  the  following  year  make  it  too  shady.  One  of  the 
4>e8t  modes  for  combining  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  in 
•  Peach-house,  with  the  roof  covered  by  the  trees,  that  we 
have  met  with,  was  not  having  any  stage,  but  covering  the 
'baok  wall  with  Camellias,  and  setting  plants  on  boards  on 
the  floor  in  the  winter.  Prom  November  to  April  the  wall 
was  a  beautiful  sight.  The  shade  in  summer  just  suited 
t^e  Camellias,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Peaches  were  gradually 
thinned  in  the  end  of  summer  to  secure  the  ripening  of  the 
buds.  It  would  be  a  bad  policy  to  have  many  plants  in 
either  division  when  the  fruit  was  ripening. 

The  stage  may  come  far  enough  forward  to  secure  from 
80  to  36  inches  for  a  pathway  between  it  and  the  raised  bed 
in  front,  and  a  moveable  trellis  might  ^so  be  laid  across 
that  bed,  so  that  every  part  of  the  interior  could  be  a  green- 
house in  winter.  This,  with  a  little  core,  need  interfere 
nothing  with  the  health  or  the  fertility  of  the  fruit  trees. — 


THE  MUSCAT  GEAPES. 

''  The  question  of  the  difference  between  the  several  va- 
rieties of  Muscat  Grapes  has  at  length  been  settled  by  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  tlie  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  on* 
Tuesday  last.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  great  di- 
v^rarsity  of  opinion  among  Grape-growers  as  to  the  characters 
of  the  various  forms  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  and  by 
way  of  ascertaining  and  determining  wherein  these  diffe- 
Tencee  lay,  the  Fruit  Committee  obtained  from  the  most 
.sntheiitic  sonrces^the  fd^Iowlng  varieties,  which  were  all 


planted  in  th^same  house,  set  apart  exchiaively  tot  that 
purpose : — Muscat  of  Alexandriak  Muscat  Escholata,  Bamfls* 
Muscat,  Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  Denbies  Muscat,  Charies- 
worth  Tokay,  Tynningham  Muscat,  Passe  Muscat,  Bowood 
Muscat,  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat.  The  last  has  always 
been  allowed  to  be  distinct  from  the  others,  and  is  at  once 
known  by  its  very  large  and  almost  round  or  roundish  oval 
berries.  After  having  grown  these  varieties  under  the  same 
conditions  in  a  Muscat  vinery,  and  fruited  them  for  two 
years  past,  the  Committee  after  very  careftil  comparison 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscat 
Escholata,  Barnes'  Muscat,  Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  Den- 
bies Muscat,  and  Charlesworth  Tokay,  are  all  the  same 
variety  under  these  different  names;  and  that  Bowood 
Muscat,  Tynningham  Muscat,  and  Passe  Muscat,  differ  from 
ttie  others  in  being  much  better  setters,  but  that  these 
three  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other.  Thus  this 
vexed  question  of  so  long  standing  is  settled  in  a  way  and 
througn  a  process  that  can  leave  no  farther  doubt  on  the 
subjed;. 

MY  OHCHARD-HOUSE— No.  8. 

Aftxb  a  two-months  drought  this  island  was  suddenly 
visited  by  a  violent  storm  oi  wind  from  the  north-east,  ac- 
oompanied  by  heavy  rain,  on  Monday  the  22nd  ult.  Many 
visitors,  during  this  the  season,  had  occasion  to  remembcnr 
this  date,  as  special  excursion  trips  had  been  organised  by 
sea  and  by  land.  About  three  hundred  (among  whom  was 
this  Journal's  correspondent),  had  start^  early  on  board  a 
small  steamer  for  Berk,  eight  miles  distant.  The  morning 
was  overcast,  and  rain  clouds  were  massing  themselves  grsr 
dually  in  the  eastern  sky,  but  no  one  anticipated  the  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  which  obliged  us,  together  with  another  strong 
party  of  excursionists  from  Jersey,  to  seek  shelter  all  over 
the  island,  and  finally  to  re-embark,  from  an  open  beach,  in 
crowded  boats  under  a  drenching  sheet  of  rain.  Huddled 
together  on  the  open  deck,  unable  to  move  band  or  foot,  the 
violent  lurohings  of  the  steamer  (whose  only  safety  lay  in 
its  splendid  pilotage),  produced  a  succession  of  ludicrous 
episodes,  such  as  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  **  pleasure  trips." 
Many  of  the  female  excursionists  had  already  been  laid 
prostrate  on  the  beach  after  the  journey  out,  and  on  their  . 
return  their  sufferings  were  great  indeed.  I  do  not  think 
we  were  sufficiently  thankful,  at  that  dismal  period,  for  the 
heavy  rain,  under  which  the  very  waves  a^eared  to  smoke. 
The  island  pastures,  however,  burnt  to  a  pale  yellow,  seemed 
to  rqjoice  under  the  welcome  downpour,  which  was  truly 
valuable  after  so  long  a  drought;  aud  our  tanks  became 
completely  filled  during  the  night.  I  do  not  remember  this 
as  having  ever  occurred  in  one  night  before. 

The  violent  gale  increased  during  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  the  ground  was  strewed  with  leaves,  and,  alas !  many 
a  fine  Pear  and  Apple.  At  such  times  one  is  apt  to  reflect 
on  what  is  really  the  best  form  for  a  standard  fruit  tree  to 
assume.  That  form  which  best  obviates  the  risk  of  the 
boughs  clashing  together,  is  not  always  the  one  most  favour- 
able to  admit  the  sun's  rays  equally  over  the  tree.  In  these 
stormy  isles  we  are  not  agreed  on  this  point.  Some  are 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  pyramidal  form  both  for  Pears  - 
and  Apples,  and  it  certainly  seems  the  best  calculated  to 
prevent  the  lateral  branches  from  rubbing  together.  Observe 
a  bush  tree  trained  in  that  beautiful  shape  "  en  gobeUt "  in  a 
gale  of  wind.  See  how  the  branches  intermingle  as  thejy 
sway  in  the  blast,  rubbing  away  shoots  and  fruit ;  but  what 
an  admirable  plan  to  admit  Ijght,  warmth,  and  air  to  all 
parts  alike  !    Supports,  ties,  ¥mres,  have  all  their  objections. 

In  the  orchard-house  all  was  calm  and  fair  on  my  return. 
The  ventilators  to  windward  had  been  closed,  those  to  lee- 
ward were  left  open,  and  only  a  grateful  feeling  of  shelter 
and  pervading  moisture  met  me  after  so  much  e^qposure. 
This  was  one  of  many  moments  when  the  protection  afforded 
by  glass  structures  to  such  valuable  fruit  as  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  then  in  the  very  height  of  their  season,  was  fnll^ 
demonstrated.  Not  only  so,  but  it  was  inexpressibly  delight- 
fvl  to  find  oneself  thus  able  to  pace  along  the  planked  path 
(a  plam  I  starongly  recommend  to  amateurs),  heedless  of  the 
raging  wind  and  cold  rain  outside  of  the  house.  All  the 
beautiful  fruit  still  hanging  on  the  trees  seemed  to  welcome 
their  master  back. 
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There  is  a  point  of  view  from  whioh  we  should  sometimes 
snrvey  oar  onshard-hoases.  It  is  the  shelter  they  give  us»  in 
addition  to  the  fruit,  which  is  so  Talnable.  Avoiding  as  much 
as  possible  the  midday  sun,  in  the  early  morning  and  late 
evening,  on  a  calm  somobsr  moonlight  night,  or  on  a  wet 
and  windy  day  in  autumn^-where  is  there  a  healthier  or 
more  agreeable  lounge  ?  New  and  rare  fruits  develope  them- 
selves under  our  eyes,  we  watdi  their  various  foxms  and 
different,  colours  with  always  a  new  pleasure^  and  when  at 
last  we  gather  them,  and  sit  in  solemn  judgment  on  their 
merits,  there  are  few  purer  amusements  in  this  world,  and 
not  many  obtainable  at  so  easy  a  rate.  'An  amateur  in  ten 
years  sees  and  knows  actually  more  about  the  habits  of 
these  first-rate  fruits  than  his  ancestors  did  about  ordinazy 
specimens  in  a  century.  He  has  them  all  present,  side  by 
side,  growing  under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  aiid  so  can 
readily  compare  them.  The  cultivation  in  pots  enables 
him  to  multiply  them,  and  to  fruit  them  sooner. 

The  back  waJl  of  our  house,  123  feet  long,  is  planted  with 
tcees  trained  en  cordon,  an  excellent  plan,  and  which  must 
eventually  supersede  large  fim-trained  trees  under  glass. 
These  trees  are  planted  as  intervals  of  3  feet,  and  trained 
as  diagonal  oordons  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  shoots  are 
pinched  in  much  as  those  on  the  potted  trees  are — that  is, 
closely  sparred,  and  they  produce  welL  But  their  best 
reoommendaticm  is  that  by  this  means  the  wall  is  clothed 
much  sooner,  the  trees  are  k^  more  in  hand,  become 
sooner  friiitftil,  and  a  greater  variety  of  sorts  is  obtainable. 
We  begin  one  end  of  our  wall  with  an  early  July  Peach,  and 
end  it  with  a  November  Peach.  For  about  four  months  that 
wall  absoluteily  ^nes  with  splendid  NectarineB  and  Peaches 
of  rare  and  delicate  habit.  For  that  period  I  am  able  daily 
to  place  a  dish  on  the  table  such  as  few  could  match.  Some 
fine  new  orchard-houses  in  both  islands  are  organised  on  this 
system.  In  one,  in  particular,  whioh  is  worked  by  the  only 
gardener  in  Gruemsey  who  knows  anything  about  orchard- 
houses,  in  this,  the  first  year  of  bearing,  about  320  siiJiendid 
froit  were  grown.  In  Jersey  a  noble  house  now  building,  in 
the  form  of  a  T,  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  organising, 
is  also  on  this  system,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  equal  to 
most  good  houses  even  in  England. 

The  difficulty  in  every  case  has  been  to  find  gardeners 
wiUiiig  and  able  to  manage  these  new  structures.  When 
baamtiiully  finished,  and  stocked  with  trees  in  a  bearing 
state,  incredible  errors  continually  occur.  This  is  the  tme 
cause  of  failure.  From  what  I  have  seen  I  am  ready  to 
beliefve  a^y  amount  of  mistake ;  but  the  system  itself  is 
sound  and  practicable.  No  doubt  we  have  much  to  learn 
still,  but  we  shall  learn  it.  One  thing  I  myself  have  found 
out,  which  some  years  ago  seemed  out  of  the  question,  and 
that  is,  that  orchard-houses  must  not  be  narrow.  When  trees 
beoMBe  of  a  co-tain  sise  th^  are  difficult  to  manage.  All 
previoas  arrangements  are  upsets  and  expensive  changes 
occur.  Therefore,  let  us  build  our  houses  of  a  good  width  at 
ihe  firtfL  The  amount  of  fruit  that  is  wasted  from  inability 
.to  gather  it  without  knocking  down  the  produce  of  sur- 
xooading  trees  is  veiy  great.  To  prune  a  few  summer 
.shoots  costs  at  such  times  a  dosen  Peaches.  As  all  that 
iaUa  is  valueless,  even  for  home  consumption,  this  evil  re- 
^quires  a  strong  remedy.  Again :  narrow  houses  are  snl^ect 
to  sudden  draughts,  which  shake  down  many  a  fine  fruit; 
these  houses  are  also  more  liable  to  attacks  of  red  spider. 
The  trees  which  are  in  untidy  comers  are  the  first  attacked ; 
then  ii;  as  during  the  last  month,  tanks  fail,  and  fierce 
fleams  of  sun  fieiU  on  leaves  near  the  glass,  that  which  is  at 
all  attacked  by  the  red  spider  is  sure  to  dry  up  and  wither. 
The  tree  has  then  to  make  new  leaves,  and  uannot  do  much 
with  these  for  next  year's  crop. 

We  have  gradually  left  off  syringing,  as,  without  more 
•one  than  can  be  expected  of  a  servant,  the  force  of  the 
VMtor  loosens  the  fruit  more  or  less.  Watering  at  the  roots 
■  still  of  great  value,  tiiough  not  so  much  so  as  during  the 
time  the  fruit  was  swelling.  Apricot  trees  after  fruiting 
lequire  far  less  water ;  indeed,  their  leaves  never  droop  now. 
The  second  crop  of  Figs  remains  small,  too  small  for  success. 
Xxregularitty  ^  wateriDg  is  the  cause,  as  "  B.  F."  says,  and 
he  is  always  right. 

:  The  giowth  of  oar  orohavd-hoose  trees  has  been  chequered 
tim  year.  The  early  shoots  had  a  hard  battle  for  life  with 
I  attiwki  of  ipreen  Bf,  and  the  later  ones  are  npt. 


but  feeble.  August  shoots  are  more  vigorous^  but  no>  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  on  these  for  fruit  even  here.  It  ia 
probable  that  these  if  left  would  carry  us  as  far  as  the 
blossoming  process,  or  even  the  stoning,  but  no  further ;  sOf 
if  not  of  a  fit  colour,  these  are  to  be  shortened-in  in  October. 
The  lon^  drought  and  heat,  however,  has  been  generally 
favourable  to  all  fruit  trees. — ^T.  ColxiIKGw  BbAsaxtt,  BieA- 
mond  House,  Chiemsey. 
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OBCHTDS  Am)  GBAPES. 
some  time  ago,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Wamer'B  eool 


Orchid-growing,  remarked  that  this  was  conducted  in  Ml 
ordinary  vineiy,  under  Vines  which  are  trained  up  the 
rafters;  and  we  remarked  at  the  time  that  upon  such  a 
system  not  only  could  the  Orchids  be  grown  with  perfect 
success,  but  an  excellent  crop  of  Grapes  could  be  obtained, 
which  would  go  far  in  reducing  the  expense  of  the  fuel 
required  to  keep  out  the  frost  during  winter. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this,  we  received  from 
Mr.  Warner  the  other  day  a  bunch  of  Black  Hambni^riL 
Grapes,  which  in  sise  and  colour  was  in  fine  condition,  it 
was  a  fine  tapering  bunch,  well  shouldered,  and  weighii^ 
1  lb.  5  OSS.  The  berries  were  large,  the  bunch  having  been 
judiciously  thinned  at  the  right  time.  The  colour  was  quite 
black,  and  the  flavour  excellent.  With  such  an  example 
before  ns  none  need  despair  of  growing  Orchids  and  Grapes 
in  the  same  house.  In  a  note  which  accompanied  it  Mr. 
Warner  says : — 

"  I  send  you  a  bunch  of  Grapes  from  one  of  the  houses 
you  saw  when  at  Broomfield.  Brazil  Orchids,  Guatemala 
Orchids,  and  Indian  Orchids,  sudi  as  I>endrobium  nobile, 
have  been  grown  and  bloomed  well  in  this  house. 

"Ton  will  know  f^m  the  colour  of  the  QnspeB  that 
abundance  of  air  must  have  been  given.  The  roots  of  the 
Vines  are  confined  in  a  brick  pit  inside  the  house  on  a  clay 
subsoil.  If  a  good  well-drained  border  could  be  given  them 
the  bunches  and  size  of  the  berries  would  be  much  larger.'* 


"WATEE,  WATEE  EVERYWHEEE!" 
What  a  blesring  to  live  in  a  well-watered  country  (  Btrt^ . 
fordshire  for  the  greater  part  is  a  county  remarkable  Ibi*  ikB  . 
pretty  undulatioBs,  the  valleys  teeming  with  springs  and* 
small  perennial  streams.    The  district  to  the  east  of  Herlr- 
ford  to  Sawbridgeworth,  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the 
oounty  which  there  joins    Essex,  is  highly  favoured  by 
springs  in  the  little  valleys,  often  on  the  surface,  and  always 
at  a  small  depth  beneath  it. 

The  years  1825,  6,  and  I  think  7,  as  far  as  I  xeeoUect,  ap- 
proumated  to  this  season  and  the  last.  Waier  beoane 
scarce,  and  I  had  a  new  well  8  feet  in  diameter  dug  in  a 
sandpit.  On  reaching  a  depth  ai  24  feet  a  beautiful  spring 
was  found,  which  rapidly  rose  so  as  to  stand  8  feet  deep  of 
water.  It  has  continued  to  this  day  to  fiirnish  al>ttndanoe, 
and  has  never  &iled,  although  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
gallons  of  water  have  been  pumped  daily  since  the  begin- 
ning oi  May,  with  a  pump  worked  by  a  pony,  into  a  lioipe 
elevated  tank  whi^  supplies  several  others  at  a  lower 
elevation. 

Last  season  I  somehow  instinctively  anticipated  a  dojiy 
summer  this  year,  and  fearing  that  one  wdl  might  fai^in 
fact,  I  was  alarmed  on  thinking  of  the  consequences  ef 
water  failing — I  selected  a  site  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  some  ^90 
or  six  hundred  yards  from  the  other  well,  and  had  anotbsr 
dug  of  the  same  diameter.  On  veadiing  the  depth  of  15  feet 
the  water  rushed  up  through  the  sand  and  stood  10  feet  in 
depth.  My  original  weU  Ims  once  or  twice  required  one -or 
two  hours'  reet  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  the  water  has- 
soon  fiowed  in  rapidly,  and  now  stands  at  5 feet;  in  my  new 
well  it  stands  at  7  feet.  They  both  seem  inexhanstiUe,  I 
have  been  tempted  to  write  a  few  lines  about  the  water  fropi 
these  wells  because  I  observe  Mr.  Eobson  gives  cUreetiaBS 
respecting  the  use  of  weU  water.  Our  water  is  faU  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  so  much  so»  that  the  stems  of  ovcbavd- 
house  trees  syringed  with  it  become  at  the  end  of  the  som- 
mer  ^uite  wMte.  It  is,  therefore^  what  is  called  hard  to  a 
oertam  extent ;  stiU  there  must  be  aome  quality  in  it  favooov- 
able  to  vegetatioa,  for  when  ea^ioaed  to  the  sun  for  thir^i^, 
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gix  honrs,  the  second  day  a  mmatnre  forest  of  oonferyse  is 
seen  springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  looking  so 
delicate  and  featheiy  that  no  femexy  can  equal  it.  The 
oddest  thing  about  this  well  water  is,  that  owing  to  the 
enormous  quantity  reouired  hourly  in  hot  weather,  it  is  used 
without  being  exposea  to  the  sir,  and  yet  it  gives  most  ez- 
traordinaxy  health  and  vigour  to  the  many  thousands  of  Vines 
and  trees  in  pots  it  is  given  to.  This  is  so  against  all  rule 
that  I  am  tempted  to  write  it  to  show  for  the  thousandth 
time,  "  There  is  no  rule  without  an  exception."  I  may  add, 
that  our  surface  springs  in  our  little  valleys  are  still  running 
fbeely,  making  us  truly  grateftd  for  "water,  water  every- 
where'"—T.E. 


EOYAL  HOETICJULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 
AnonsT  30th. 

Fbutf  CoMMiTTBfi. — ^A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Conunittee  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Chiswick  on 
Tuesday  last,  George  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
olject  of  the  meeting  was  to  examine  the  collection  of  Mucoat 
Grapes  which  has  been  planted  in  a  house  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  their  cultivation.  The  result  of  the  observations 
of  the  Committee  will  be  found  in  another  paragraph  of  our 
present  Number.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there  are  but 
three  distinct  forms  of  white  Muscats,  the  white  Muscat  of 
Alexandria^  the  Bowood,  to  which  Tynningham  and  Passe 
Muscat  are  veiy  similar,  and  the  Canon  HaJL 

Mr.  Yeitch,  of  Chelsea,  exhibited  one  very  large  and  two 
smaller  bunches  of  Muscat  Champion,  or  as  it  was  formerly 
called.  Champion  Hamburgh  Muscat,  a  name  quite  inappli- 
cable, seeing  it  has  no  relation  to  the  true  Muscats,  except 
that  it  has  a  Frontignan  flavour.  The  name  will,  therefore, 
henceforth  be  Muscat  Champion,  from  its  beinff  raised  from 
Champion  Hamburgh  crossed  by  Canon  Hall  Muscat  The 
berries  were  large  and  well  grown,  and  the  colour  was  better 
than  when  it  had  been  shown  on  former  occasions,  but  it  was 
still  deficient  of  the  true  black  which  it  is,  no  doubt,  capable 
of  receiving  when  better  cultivated.  In  regard  to  flavour  it 
maintaineof  the  high  opinion  the  Committee  formerly  ex- 
pressed upon  it. 

In  the  house  containing  the  collection  of  Muscats,  there 
is  a  Vine  of  Trov^ren  Frontignan,  producing  fine  bunches 
and  large  round  berries,  the  flavour  of  whidi  is  very  rich 
and  vinous.  The  Committee  recommended  this  variety  as 
one  of  fint-rate  quality. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the 
oolleotion  of  Plums  grown  on  pyramid  trees,  and  among 
those  recommended  as  first-rate  dessert  sorts  were  Angelina 
Burdett,  Belgian  Purple,  Beine  Claude  Yiolette,  Jefi^erson, 
Prince  Engelbert,  and  Denniston's  Superb. 


AN  ORCHARD-HOFSE  EXPERIENCE. 

I  HAVB  for  some  time  past  wished  to  communicate  to  your 
readers  my  experiences  of  orchard-house  culture.  My  not 
being  a  professional  will  be  an  objection  in  the  eyes  of  some 
people,  my  being  but  an  amateur  will  have  weight  with 
others.  I  am  but  a  young  hand  at  any  kind  of  g^ardening. 
Until  the  summer  before  last  I  had  never  grown  a  Peach, 
and  until  1860 1  had  not  a  foot  of  garden  ground.  I  have 
had  everything  to  learn,  and  when  a  man  gets  beyond  fifty 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  acquire ;  at  the  same  time  I  had  no 
old  theories  or  pr^udices  to  get  over. 

Last  March  two  years  I  bought  four  trees  in  pots,  and 
the  Peach  tree  produced  me  four  handsome  firuit.  I  was 
delighted,  and  having  seen  Mr.  Bivers's  book  on  orchard- 
houses,  I  determined  to  tiy  my  hand  at  that  mode  of  cul- 
ture. In  the  autumn  of  1862  I  went  to  Sawbridgeworth, 
and  saw  Mr.  Bivers's  houses  and  trees,  and  puroharod  some 
of  the  latter.  Last  summer  (1863)  I  had  some  very  fine 
fruit,  and  in  the  winter  I  built  an  orchard-house. 

This  spring  my  trees  were  very  handsome  while  in  bloom, 
and  the  fruit  set  on  all  kinds  very  freely.  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Apricots,  of  course,  I  had  to  thin  out  again  and 
again.  In  June  I  showed  six  trees  at  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  Byde.  They  were  much  ad- 
mired, being  dean,  and  loaded  with  fruit.    One  of  the 


Peach  trees,  Padley's  Early  Purple,  bore  four  dozen,  and  I 
was  reminded  by  a  friend  who  is  dever  in  his  profession, 
that  the  fruit  would  be  small,  that  my  trees  were  over- 
stocked, &c.  I  thought  so  too,  but  replied  we  shall  see. 
That  tree  ripened  three  and  a  half  dozen  of  Peaches,  which 
sold  at  6f .  per  dozen,  and  the  other  half  dozen  were  larger 
than  my  friend  produced  in  his  house. 

The  season  has  now  passed.  I  have  gathered  sixty  dozen 
of  the  several  kinds  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots. 
All  my  trees  are  in  pots.  Every  tree  is  dean,  and  the  fruit- 
buds  well  developed.  I  have  not  a  single  bad  tree,  and 
more,  I  have  not  used  smoke  or  sulphur  during  the  whole 
summer.  I  commenced  gathering  in  the  mid<Ue  of  July. 
Peaches,  home  and  foreign,  are  as  plentiful  as  Apples  just 
now ;  but  the  trade  will  give  me  1«.  6d.  per  dozen  more  for 
mine  than  for  the  best  out-door  brought  to  them. 

My  trees  are  young,  but  they  have  ripened  one  dozen  and 
a  half  each  on  an  average,  and  all  fine  fruit,  many  weigh- 
ing 7  and  8  ozs. 

At  the  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Sodet/s  Show,  hdd 
on  the  17th  ult.,  I  exhibited  twdve  Peaches — viz.,  four 
Grosse  Mignonne,  four  Early  Crawford,  and  four  Noblesse. 
The  largest  of  the  twelve  was  an  Early  Crawford,  it  weighed 
9  ozs.,  and  measured  lOi  indies  in  circumference.  I  also 
showed  twdve  GaJande,  weighing  collectivdy  3  lbs.  12  ozs., 
and  veiy  handsome  they  were.  Eveiybody  said  they  never, 
saw  the  like,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  way.  This 
may  appear  egotistical,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true. 

Many  of  your  readers  do  not  believe  in  pot  culture.  I 
have  seen  some  miserable  failures,  but  I  think  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  quantity  and  quality.  I  have  a  few  Har- 
ringtons left  that  wiU  weigh  7  or  8  ozs. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  both  Mr.  Bivers  and  Mr. 
Pearson  were  disposed  to  exceed  the  possibilities  of  the 
system  of  pot  culture,  but  I  have  hitherto  had  no  difficulties, 
and  have  realised  all  and  more  than  I  expected. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  work  every  day,' to  watch  and 
tend;  but  the  results  have  afforded  pleasure  and  profit. 
Not  only  do  my  trees  afford  recreation  and  amusement  to 
myself,  but  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  to  many  strangers 
who  happen  to  hear  of  my  pets. 

With  your  permission  I  may  at  some  future  time  have  a 
word  to  say  to  amateurs,  and  any  who  purpose  to  try  for 
themselves.  Should  any  of  your  readers  be  visiting  Byde,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  show  my  house  and  trees.  Mr.  JKedman, 
fruiterer,  opposite  the  pier  gate,  Byde,  would  direct  to  my 
residence. — C.  Colbnutt,  Homelands,  Byde,  I$U  ofWigM. 


ACER  LOBEUI. 


Mb.  Nbwton  having  in  a  late  Number  of  Thx  Joubnal 
ov  HoBTicuLTxniB  drawn  attention  to  that  fine  American 
tree  Acer  macrophyllum,  allow  me  also  to  describe  another 
fine  Maple,  Acer  LobeUi  (Tenore),  which,  although  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  same  time  as  Acer  macro- 
phyllum, is  still  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  pleasure  ^prounds, 
and  almost  unknown,  except  in  a  few  of  the  leading  nur- 
series. 

The  Acer  LobeHi  was  first  brought  into  notice  and 
critically  described  as  a  distinct  species  about  half  a  centui^ 
ago,  by  Professor  Tenore,  of  Naples,  in  his  "Flora  Neapoli- 
tana."  More  recently  Mr.  George  Don,  in  his  edition  of 
"Miller's  Dictionaiy  of  Gardening  and  Botany,"  by  some 
oversight  not  easily  accounted  for,  makes  Acer  Lobdii  and 
platanoides  the  same  species;  while  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his 
great  work  the  "Arboretum  Britannicum,"  puts  it  down  as 
a  variety  of  Acer  platanoides,  but  with  a  remark  that  "it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiftd  Acers  in  cultivation."  No  two 
spedes  of  Acer,  however,  can  be  more  distinct  or  diflfrimilar 
in  habit  than  Acer  Lobdii  and  platanoides,  for  Acer  Lobelii 
has  an  upright-g^wing  head,  rather  thinly  frimished  with 
branches  and  branchlets,  and  glossy  pea-green  shoots,  striped 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  those  of  Acer  striatum,  or  the 
Snake-barked  Maple  of  America.  The  shoots  are  also  more 
remotely  clad  with  leaves,  which  are  seldom  more  than 
8  or  4  inches  broad,  but  thick  in  texture,  glaucous  green  in 
colour,  and  bluntly  lobed;  while  those  of  the  Norway  Maple 
(platanoides)  are  dark  green,  thin  in  texture,  acutely  and 
custinctly  five-lobed,  and  6  indies  broad.  Again,  the  Ncnrway 
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Maple  only  forms  a  mediom-Bized  tree,  with  a  dense*  leafy* 
spreading,  round,  bnshy  head,  fiill  of  irregularly  extended 
branches  and  small  spray  of  a  dark  brown  oolonr  when 
matured ;  while  the  Acer  Lobelii,  on  its  native  mountains  in 
Kaples,  forms  a  large  erect  tree,  with  not  very  many  branches 
or  much  spray,  but  with  rather  stout,  erect,  straight,  glossy, 
pea-green  shoots,  more  or  less  streaked  with  white.  The 
leaves  are  very  slightly  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  quite 
smooth,  thick  in  texture,  shining  above,  and  of  a  glaucous 
green,  colour,  with  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  leaf  less  developed 
and  abruptly  pointed. 

The  Acer  Lobelii  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Coventry,  and  first  planted  at  Croome,  his  lordship's  seat 
near  Worcester,  where,  according  to  "Mx.  Loudon,  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  tree  in  England  was  to  be  seen  in  1889,  it 
being  then  20  feet  high,  and  in  some  years  it  bore  seeds. 

The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  of  rapid  growth,  and  one  which 

'  certainly  deserves  to  be  planted  m  all  pleasure  grounds  or 

parks,  on  account  of  its  stately  appearance  and  cheerftd 

aspect.    It  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  year 

1826,  according  to  Mr.  Sweet.— Gbobob  Gobdon,  A.L.S. 


EED  SPIDEE  ON  VINES— PEUNING  FILBEET8. 
CALCEOLAEIAS  DYING  OFF. 

I  HAVE  at  the  back  of  my  vineiy  some  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees,  which  are  much  infested  with  red  spider. 
Although  the  crop  has  been  gathered  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night I  have  been  afraid  to  syringe,  or  use  any  means  to 
destroy  the  insect,  as  my  Grapes  are  now  pretty  well  ripe. 
I  now  perceive  that  it  has  commenced  its  attacks  on  tiie 
leaves  of  my  Vines,  as  likewise  on  some  Capsicums  which  I 
have  growing  in  pots  in  the  same  house.  The  latter  I  have 
dipped  in  Gishurst  compound  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to'a  gallon 
of  water,  but  should  be  glad  to  be  advised  by  you  what  to 
do  to  my  Vines  and  Peadies.  As  the  Ghrapes  are  now  ripe, 
I  am  afraid  to  syringe  them  with  the  mixture. 

How  should  Filb^s  be  pruned  to  keep  them  dwarf? 

My  Calceolaria  Kayi  keeps  dying  off,  even  plants  that 
have  been  in  and  flowered  all  the  summer  before.  I  have  a 
bed  of  amplexicaulis  by  the  side  of  them,  of  which  I  have  not 
lost  a  plant.    Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  ? — ^Nobth  Divoir. 

I^our  case  is  an  instance  of  the  great  care  that  is  re- 
quisite when  Vines,  Peaches,  Ac,  are  grown  in  the  same 
house.  Ton  may  be  thankful  that  the  Grapes  were  almost 
xipe  before  the  spider  from  the  Peach  trees  commenced  upon 
them,  as  that  will  prevent  the  flavour  being  much  injured. 
You  can  now  do  little  except  in  the  way  of  palliatives,  unless 
you  resolve  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  washing  eveiy  leaf  with 
soap  and  watcHr,  or  such  a  decoction  as  you  name  of  Gis- 
hurst compound. 

In  the  first  case  we  would  clear  out  all  the  Capsicums, 
syringe  the  back  wall  with  Gishurst  just  high  enough  up  to 
be  sure  that  not  a  <bop  fell  on  the  Vines.  Then  we  would 
paint  every  open  place  on  the  north  waU  with  a  paint  of 
soft  soap,  water,  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  shut  up  the 
house  early  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun  was  still  orisk 
upon  it.  Then,  if  there  are  hot-water  pipes,  we  would  coat 
them  over  with  sulphur  and  lime,  and  put  a  brisk  flze  on  in  the 
evening,  and  keep  the  house  shut  for  several  nights,  ^ving 
air,  however,  early  in  the  morning.  These  means  will  act 
as  checks  and  paUiatives. 

If  you  try  the  second  plan,  it  would  be  weU  to  remove  all 
unnecessary  laterals,  and  then  careftdly  sponge  eveiy  leaf, 
without  allowing  a  drop  to  touch  the  bunches.  You  must 
rely  for  completely  getting  rid  of  the  enemy,  on  thorough 
deaning  afber  the  Grapes  are  gatl^^red  and  the  Vines  are 
pruned,  such  as  syringing  the  whole  house,  glass,  wood- 
work, and  Vines  with  warm  soap  water,  washuiff  all  with 
the  same  with  a  brush  or  doth,  not  omitting  we  Vines, 
painting  the  latter  with  day  and  sulphur,  removing  2  or 
S  inches  of  soil  inside  the  house,  watering  with  water  at 
160<^,  and  fresh  suxliEkcing  with  new  soO,  after  the  walls,  Ac., 
have  been  limewashed.  Then,  at  least  the  top  of  the  back 
wall  should  be  painted  with  sulphur. 

JxL  a  dull  day  yon  could  put  a  Are  on  and  keep  the  house 
not  ouite  dose,  but  with  only  a  little  air  on  at  the  back.  We 
ean  haxdly  hold  out  hopes  of  your  being  able  to  do  more 
than  keep  the  enemy  in  dieck  until  your  crop  is  gathered.    , 


To  keep  Filberts  dwarf  and  in  a  good  bearing  state,  you 
should  treat  them  very  much  as  you  would  a  Goosebexzj 
bush,  as  they  generally  bear  best  on  short,  stumpy  young 
wood. 

It  is  difficult  to  tdl  you  why  your  Calceolaria  Kayi  keeps 
dying,  whilst  amplexicaulis  keep  well  on.  The  free-flower- 
ing at  the  early  part  of  the  season  might  have  exhausted 
the  Eayi,  and  more  especially  if  the  roots  had  been  at  aU 
cramped  before  turning  them  out.  Some  of  our  Calceolarias 
are  also  going,  but  that  is  solely  owing  to  the  drought;  as 
though  the  stems  have  had  three  sprinklings  from  showers, 
the  roots  have  had  no  moisture  for  more  than  two  months, 
all  the  rain  at  any  time  not  wetting  the  dusty  earth  more 
than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  We  presume  that  you 
have  not  had  to  complain  of  dryness,  because  amplexicaulis 
is  the  first  to  suffer  from  that ;  and  we  can  suggest,  there- 
fore, no  other  cause  but  very  free  early  blooming,  early 
cramping  of  the  roots,  or  a  soil  deficient  in  nutriment.] 


GEUBS  AT  THE  GEEENS.-No.  2. 
Many  thanks  for  your  reply  to  my  grubby  question  in  last 
week's  Journal,  but  as  it  is  only  a  partial  answer,  the  better 
half  withheld,  I  humbly  ask  for  the  rest.    The  charge  of 
"heresy"  is  a  serious  one  against  a  dergyman,  and  "The 
Chaplain,"  to  boot;  so  that  the  sooner  I  recant  the  better* 
as  it  appears  that  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  sdentiflo  name 
depends  a  thorough  cure.    Pray  what  is  it  ?    Such  an  ap-' 
pellation  does  not  resemble  Butler^s  account  of 
**  A  rtMtoridan'tf  rolw. 
Which  senre  him  baft  to  name  his  toou." 

As  even  troublesome  insects  refuse  to  die  unless  learned 
cognomens  are  given  to  them. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  of  a  physician  who  wrote 
a  prescription  (oh,  the  heretic!)  in  plain  English.  The 
patient  died.  The  apothecary  declared  that  "  of  course  "Mx, 
Dash  died,  as  the  doctor  did  not  write  his  prescription  in 
Latin."  Vulgar  "  Leather-coat "  shall  die  by  an  old  dinner- 
knife,  but  in  his  -pnox  sdentifio  stage  he  shall  die  by  what- 
ever sprinkling  process  you  kindly  state.  I  ask  on  public 
as  well  as  private  grounds,  for  if  next  year  the  grubs  in- 
crease, the  family  grub  in  many  a  house  will  painfhUy 
decrease.  The  benefits  of  a  right  belief  are  always  great, 
so  I  am  no  longer  a  heretic,  but  in  this,  as  on  every  other 
point,  an  orthodox — ^Wiltshibb  Rbctob. 

P.S. — ^I  fear  I  do  not  always  write  plainly,  thus  I  wrote  in 
my  last  contribution  on  this  subjeot,  "fat  yellowish  green 
grub,"  not  fiat 

[Our  indignation  is  calmed,  and  we  shall  at  once  surprise 
our  correspondent  by  informing  him  that  the  parent  of  his 
grubby  marauders  is  no  other  uian  the  "  Daddy  Long-Legs, 
Tipula  pratensis.  The  females  are  sow  depositing  their  eggs 
in  the  soil,  and  this  is  prevented  by  sprinkling  a  mixture  of 
soot  and  gas-lime  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  Cab- 
bageworts  or  Lettuces  are  to  be  planted.] 


THE  TEIAL  BEDDING  PLANTS  AT  CHISWICZ. 

Sou  time  ago  there  appeared  in  your  Journal  some  very 
dever  little  artides  on  mechanics  as  applied  to  gardening 
purposes.  I  forget  whether  there  was  an  artide  on  the 
wedge,  but  if  not  it  was  certainly  an  omission;  and  I  am 
p^ing  now  to  show  you  what  a  useful  instrument  the  wedge 
IS,  especially  the  thm  end  of  it. 

In  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Boyttl  Horticultural  Sodety 
for  Augdst,  September,  and  October,  1864,  there  appeared 
this  notice—"  Show  of  Trial  Flowering  Plants  and  Fruits  at 
ChiBwick,  with  promenade."  Very  attractive  information  to 
me,  particularly  as  a  certain  garden  ghost  some  months  ago 
had  hinted  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  know- 
ledge of  the  vast  numbers  of  bedding  plants  alluded  to  by 
your  correspondents,  and  advertised  in  your  columns. 

At  Chiswick  I  arrived  after  a  very  hazardous  journey  by 
rail  fW>m  London,  and  a  dreadftiUy  hot  walk  from  the  station 
to  the  Gardens.  Do  you  know  what  a  sell  is  ?  If  ever  a 
po(»  parson  was  sold,  I  was  on  that  same  Saturday  the  27th 
of  August,  1864.  "Trial  beds!"  Now  we  shall  see  these 
Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Ac.    "Where  are  they?"    "There 
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th^  are,  sir."  '« What!  thoce  little  bede  wit2i  five  plants 
obIj  to  eMshP'  "Tee,  air.*'  "And  how  long  have  thej 
liiBen  planted?"  "Aboat  five  weeks"  "Bat  there  is  no 
bloom,  and  some  of  the  beds  are  not  half  filled!"  "Only 
five  plants  of  each  kind  allowed,  sir."  There  was  the.  Boi 
d'ltalie,  prettj  Uttle  Lady  Cowper,  and  coqaettiah  Waltham 
Pet,  a  YelTot  Coshion,  my  old  friend  Lord  PaJmeraton,  and 
defiant  Stella.  **  Bat  how  bad  yon  do  look  all  of  yon ! 
Whafa  the  matter?"  No  anawer  came;  bat  when  I 
retnmed  home  my  ^host^  a  little  after  dark,  whiapered  con- 
solation, "Never  mmd,  you  have  got  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedg*  in."—- F.  W.  Adst,  The  CdL 


HEATING  A  GREENHOUSE. 

I  KAVS  a  greenhouse  2A  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  span-rooC 
nmning  from  south  to  north.  I  am  about  to  erect  a  Cu- 
cumber and  propagating-house  12  feet  square,  to  join  my 
greenhouse  at  the  north  end,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  answer  the  following  questions  about  heating  it. 

1st.  Will  a  conical  boiler  without  brickwork  answer  the 
same  pupoee  as  a  saddle  boiler? 

2iid.  Will  a  round  four-inch  pipe  anawer  the  aame  par- 
pose  aa  an  open  one  for  bottom  heat  P 

3srd.  Will  a  flow  and  return  pipe  almost  in  the  centre  of 
niy  greeahouae  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  out  ?  The 
abore  to  work  from  the  Cncumber-hoaae.  —  W.  F.  W., 
Jtimfolk. 

[1.  The  conical  boiler  without  brickwork  will  anawer  the 
same  purpose  as  respects  heating  as  a  saddle-back  with 
brickwork,  perhaps  more  so ;  but  in  a  Chicomber-house,  if 
the  boiler  is  insi&  of  the  house,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  the  feeding  aperture  and  ash-pit  door  oataide,  for 
reaaona  lately  given  in  anawera  to  oorreapondenta.  If  the 
bailer  is  to  be  f«l  inside  great  care  moat  be  ased  in  lighting 
and  clearing  away  adiea.  As  respects  the  latter,  if  sofi- 
dantly  wetted  there  need  be  no  diffioolty.  If  the  boiler 
stands  oataide  of  the  houae  there  will  be  loss  of  heat  from 
its  aides,  but  this  might  be  prevented  in  a  great  measure  by 
a  wooden  ease  slipped  over  it,  at  say  9  or  12  inches  distance, 
the  inside  of  the  caae  being  made  of  a  white  coloor  by  paint- 
ing or  lime  waah. 

i.  The  round  Ibnr-ineh  pipe  will  answer  the  aamepurpoae 
fot  bottom  heat  as  an  open  one ;  and  if  the  heat  is  drier  than 
Tou  like,  you  can  easily  make  it  aa  moist  as  desirable,  either 
by  evaparating-pana,  or  throwing  water  among  the  clinkers, 
A^.,  in  which  the  pipes  are  packed. 

3.  A  flow  and  retam  pipe  along  the  centre  of  the  green* 
hooae  will  be  effectoal  in  keeping  out  frost  just  in  proportion 
to  the  height  of  the  house  and  the  sur£EMe  of  glass  exposed. 
If  the  ridge  is  above  8  or  9  feet  from  the  floor,  the  sides  of 
th^  house  would  scarcely  be  safi»  in  severe  frost,  unless 
meana  were  taken  to  secure  a  brisk  motion  of  the  internal 
aic  Aa  the  pipes  are  to  come  from  the  Gucumber-houae  at 
the  north  end  of  the  span,  we  would  prefer  you  taking  a  pipe 
all  round  except  at  that  end,  placing  the  pipe  not  more  than 
16  inches  from  the  side  walls.  If  the  house  is  lofty,  and 
70U  have  glass  at  the  sides  as  well  as  the  roof,  this  would 
be  barely  suflleient  to  keep  out  severe  frost.  But  for  the 
first  expense  we  would  advise  more  piping,  as  fuel  is  saved, 
and  the  health  of  the  plants  better  secured,  by  never  having 
the  pipes  very  hot.— B.  P.] 


BEPOTTING  PEACH  TEEES. 
Tbx  beat  time  for  potting  Peach  trees  is  as  soon  as  the  firoit 
is  gathered — i.  «.,  if  the  roots  are  in  a  healthy  condition  and 
growing  in  suitable  soU,  in  which  case  do  not  disturb  the 
old  ball,  but  merely  use  a  larger-sized  pot,  and  make  the 
fresh  sou  prettx  aolid  with  a  blunt  stick.  If  the  roots  are 
not  in  a  good  state  defer  the  potting  till  the  tree  shows 
signs  of  shedding  its  foliage,  then  shake  the  roots  free  from 
the  old  earth,  and  repot  the  plants  in  more  suitable  soiL 
Kever  repot  all  your  tarees  in  one  year,  as  there  is  always  a 
Blight  risk  of  losing  the  crop  of  fruit  the  year  following. 
Peiohes  appear  to  bear  better  when  the  pota  are  filled  irim 
loota.  Potted  early,  the  risk  is  very  small,  as  the  trees  at  once 
make  fresh  roots.    After  the  frnit  is  aet,  and  aa  big  aa  horae 


beana,  take  two  parts  of  hone-droppings  and  one  of  malt 
dust,  and  plaoe  an  inch  or  two  of  the  mixture  on  the  surface 
of  the  sou,  and  renew  it  when  the  fruit  is  half  grown. 
When  the  malt  dost  is  mixed  with  manure  it  ahould  be  used 
at  once,  as  if  it  remains  in  a  heap  it  quickly  ferments,  and 
produces  a  rery  disagreeable  smeU. 

[The  above  is  in  answer  to  the  queries  of  a  correspondent 
whose  letter  has  been  mislaid.] 


FOUR  DEGBEES  OF  FROST,  AUGUST  26th. 

BucH  is  a  &ot !  In  the  morning  eveiy thing  oat  of  doors 
had  the  appearance  of  a  winter's  morning.  Many  plants 
were  frozen  hard  and  stiif.  The  Dahlias  are  black  and 
quite  done  for.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  Eunncra 
are  very  much  cut  up,  but  not  quite  killed.  The  Perilla  has 
suffered  mudi,  and  Love-lies-bleeding  is  veiy  much  ii^ured. 
The  Perilla  is  certainly  the  tenderest  of  our  beddins^  plaztta, 
aa  oars  was  very  much  disfigured  by  the  frost  we  had  here 
on  the  Ist  of  June— viz.,  4 .  The  wind  has  been  north 
for  some  days  past. 

On  the  24th  the  thermometer  was  down  to  freezing-point, 
and  on  the  25th  4,^  below  it,  on  the  26th  1*  below.  It  ia 
now,  about  7  p.x.,  the  27th,  and  there  is  erezy  appearance 
of  a  sharp  frost  to  night. 

Has  any  weather  prophet  foretold  this  frx>8t,  or  the  weather 
in  general  of  the  past  summer  ?  Everything  here  is  suffer* 
ing,  especially  the  pastures,  for  want  of  rain.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  water  thousands  of  Rhododendrons  to  keep 
them  alive,  or  many  must  have  died.  I  am  told  that  Pota- 
toes that  were  healthy  and  green  before  the  frost  are  now 
black  and  laying  down  fiat.  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  such 
a  frost  in  the  month  of  August  before. — HCnbt  Coombs, 
The  Oardens,  Chehoynd  Park,  Newport,  Bhropshire. 

P.S. — ^I  have  waited  till  this  morning's  post  to  report 
upon  the  night's  ftost,  and  I  find  the  thermometer  indicates 
4  .  Last  night  I  covered  oar  Azaleas  to  protect  them,  as 
they  showed  the  effects  of  the  previous  frost  at  the  points 
of  the  shoots.— H.  C,  August  27th. 


On  the  morning  of  the  2oth,  the  thexmometer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  indicated  2**  below  freezing;  and 
at  Malton,  in  Yorkshire,  we  learn  from  the  TSmes  that  there 
was  ice  the  thickness  of  paper  on  three  mornings  of  the 
same  week,  and  that  Dahlias  were  frost-bitten  in  low 
situations. 


LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  THE  PEESENT  DET 
SEASON. 

Fbom  the  preeent  dry  season  may  be  drawn  aome  useftd 
lessons,  and  the  value  of  tiieae  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
they  are  carefully  noted  now  and  acted  upon  judicious^ 
hereafter. 

I  am  the  more  deairona  to  draw  the  attention  of  your 
readera  to  thia  aul^ect,  becanae  I  have  noticed  in  various 
placea  some  of  the  finest  displays  this  seascm  that  the  eye 
could  rest  upon,  altiiongh  this  is  a  year  of  marked  and 
unueoal  dryneas.  This,  then,  most  be  one  usefol  lesson 
which  will  serve  to  teach  us  that,  in  spite  of  a  soorohing  son 
by  day  and  a  frosty  air  at  night,  there  are  ways  and  means 
to  secure  a  floral  display. 

We  shall  gain  another  point  by  considering  how  this  is 
bronght  about,  and  it  is  diiefly  l^  a  good  supply  of  water 
about  twice  a-week — not  a  mere  dibbling  from  tiie  rose  of 
a  water-pot,  or  a  gentle  ^th  from  the  hydropult^  but  a 
thorongh  wettingthrough  the  aoil  to  at  least  the  dep^  of 
6  or  8  inches.  Biow  this  is  to  be  accompliahed  may  be 
learned  at  Kew  or  Hampton  Court.  There  the  beds  are  not 
raised,  but,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  sloping  from  the 
ceniare  to  the  outside,  they  rather  slope  to  '^e  centre,  bat 
only  just  sufficiently  to  secure  every  drop  of  water  which 
£bJ1s  upon  the  bed  from  being  waated.  I  am  aware  that  an 
olnection  can  be  rais^  to  this  form  of  a  bed  in  a  retentive 
soil  should  a  wet  season  set  in,  but  this  is  to  be  immedjataly 
overruled  by  what  ought  to  be  a  general  practice— namehr, 
de^  trendung,  the  effect  of  which  haa  never  been  ao  olear^ 
demonstrated  as  in  the  present  season. 


JOtmtTAL  OE*  BOfiO^CirLTtrBS  ASP  COFTAC^E  GABDBKliS. 


Aa  an  hftt«  AOt  liad  aa  x>pportonil7  of  eeein^  t^e  eflfeot 
of  Uds  ye«r^«  diMight  upon  those  poblio  giMens,  it  is 
with  pldasore  tliat  I  record  my  hmnble  testimony  of  tlie 
rolendid  condition  of  the  gardens  at  the  Giystal  Palace,  at 
iffw,  and  at  Hampton  Court.  Their  condition  demonstrates 
the  ability  of  those  upon  whom  the  management  devolTCs. 

One  more  lesson  to  be  learned  there  I  will  bring  under 
notioe,  and  that  is  the  absence  with  one  exception  (Pnrple 
King),  of  the  Verbena  as  a  bedding  plant.  I  must  not  be 
understood  to  say  that  it  is  altogether  banished  from  the 
flower  garden,  but  a  visitor  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  at  Kew 
oannot  fall  to  notice  that  it  is  not  so  much  used  there  as 
in  times  gone  by.  With  me  the  Verbena  is  an  especial 
fikTOurite,  therefore  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  m^e 
this  comment  purposely  to  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of 
others ;  but  my  own  observations  justify  me  in  saying,  that 
near  the  metropolis  the  Verbena  is  often  a  failure,  and  as 
too  many  to  their  sorrow  wiU  tell  us,  it  is  usually  so  infested 
with  thrips  tliat  it  is  more  often  thsA  not  a  souroe  of  much 
disappointment.--J.  C.  CLARUi,  Wwiiiiledon, 


BEDDING  GEEANIUMS. 

{Continued  from  page  167.) 

Thb  modes  of  managing  bedding  Geraniums  being  endless, 
I  shall  only  treat  of  one  more,  and  that  is  how  to  dispense 
with  potting  in  the  spring  treatment  of  autumn-struck 
oottings.  With  this  object  in  view  they  should  remain  in 
the  ci&ing-bozes  until  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April, 
and  a  pit  or  frame  Med  with  ashes  or  any  kind  of  rough 
material  to  within  1  foot  of  the  glass,  or,  failing  that,  a  t^ 
pit  to  be  covered  with  some  old  l^hts,  should  be  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  plants.  We  then  provide,  or  rather  have  at 
hand  before  we  require  it,  some  sphagnum,  but  if  that 
oannot  be  procured,  the  moss  found  abundantly  in  some 
woods  will  answer  admirably.  Having  a  heap  of  compost 
befioce  us,  another  of  sphagnum  or  moss  on  one  side,  the 
box  containing  the  plants  on  the  other,  and  some  matting 
out  into  two-^t  lengths,  wetted,  and  hung  up  in  a  con- 
venient place  so  as  to  be  easily  reached,  we  then  take  a  lump 
.of  moss,  draw  it  out  so  as  to  be  the  width  of  both  hands 
every  way,  and  lay  it  on  the  potting-benoh  on  a  piece  of  the 
matting.  We  nead;  place  a  little  soU  on  the  moss,  and  then, 
having  taken  the  plant  out  of  the  box,  place  it  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  moss  bed,  and  put  a  little  more  soil  round  it. 
We  then  close  the  moss  neatly  round  it,  and  bring  the  strip 
of  matting  over  the  top,  by  the  stem  of  the  plant,  down 
again  under  the  ball,  I  will  call  it,  and  up  again,  twisting 
and  turning  it  about  until  both  ends  are  just  long  enough 
to  tie,  when  we  fasten  them  with  a  knot  that  will  draw  the 
closer  the  more  the  moss  swells  after  watering.  We  have 
then  a  Geranium  wrapped  in  a  moss  coat,  just  as  nursery- 
men wrap  the  roots  of  their  choice  shrubs  for  travelling, 
with  this  difference,  that  we  put  a  little  soil  within  the 
parcel  in  addition  to  that  adhering  to  the  roots. 

Each  plant  when  mossed  is  placed  in  a  riddle,  and  when 
this  is  filled  the  whole  are  taken  to  a  frame,  or  pit,  and  we 
pack  them  closely  together,  and  spread  about  half  an  inch 
of  fine  soil  over  the  moss  between  the  plants.  In  this  way 
we  go  on,  watering  them  after  the  surfacing  of  soil  till  we 
have  the  frame  fuL 

After  the  plants  are  placed  on  the  pit  nothing  is  required 
but  to  keep  the  frame  close  for  ten  days,  protecting  from 
sun  by  day  and  frost  by  night,  and  afterwards  to  g^ve 
abundance  of  light,  air,  and  water  when  necessary,  with 
frequent  sprinklings  overhead.  By  the  last  week  in  May 
or  first  week  in  June  they  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired, 
the  moss  being  one  mass  of  white  roots,  and  they  may  then 
be  planted  in  the  beds.  The  matting  is,  of  course,  rotten 
by  this  time,  yet  the  plants  move  with  a  splendid  ball,  and 
the  roots  are  not  matted  by  running  against  the  inside  of 
a  pot  but  present  innumerable  mouths  ready  to  lay  hold  of 
the  new  soil  without  deviating  to  the  right  or  left,  whilst 
the  roots  of  plants  under  pot  treatment  have  to  change 
their  course,  which  they  sometimes  do  tardily,  as  the  siddy 
foliage  too  plainly  testifies. 

Afl  to  old  plants,  which  are  preferable  to  young,  from  their 
blooming  earlier,  besides  being  larger  and  more  generally 
eilMive,  I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  preserving  them 
through  the  winter. 


Most  of  us  desire  to  prolong  the  besuty  of  the  floi#tt 
ffarden  to  the  latest  poeaible  period;  but  6tae  riboaH  1^ 
taken  lest  this  be  not  overdone,  especially  when  the  pUMt 
employed  are  required  for  another  years  omamentation. 
Sooner  or  later  in  October  we  must  prepare  Ibnr  frost  i  but 
as  no  set  time  can  be  given,  it  is  better  to  take  up  the 
plants  a  few  days  too  soon  than  wait  until  they  are  mag 
with  cxystal  drops,  and  their  fleshy  leares  have  a  ghway 
aspect.  It  is  too  late  then,  fbr,  cover  them  as  you  ^easo* 
the  stems  will  rot  when  placed  m  heat.  The  plants  r  ^^ 
it  is  true,  be  saved  fbr  a  time  by  beinff  protected  at 
by  hoops  and  mats,  or  canvass,  takmg  off  the  oov. 

during  the  day ;  but  to  do  well  they  shoidd  be  taken  up  i 

potted,  or  otherwise  placed  in  safely,  before  the  occurrence  of 
frosts  of  sufficient  intensity  to  injure  them.  I  have  found 
on  a  mean  of  the  last  two  decades,  that  the  lOtfa  of  October 
is  the  latest  period  iat  which  Geraniums  can  be  trasted  out- 
side with  safety. 

Presuming  the  plants  to  be  planted  out  in  the  bed,  we 
take  them  up  with  as  much  root  as  possible,  not  that  a  large 
root  is  desired,  but  when  taken  up  carelessly  we  are  apt  to 
split  the  stem  leaving  a  ragged  £racture  which  admits  wet, 
ending  in  the  decay  of  the  stem  and  the  loss  of  the  plant. 
It  is  fdso  undesirable  to  split  the  top  by  careless  and  rough 
handling,  for  being  very  succulent  the  branches  are  easuy 
split  off  at  the  points  where  they  spring  from  the  stem.  In 
short,  care  should  be  taken  to  injure  them  as  little  as 
possible.  Choose  a  dry  day  for  taking  up,  and  this  done 
and  all  being  in  readiness  for  potting,  we  have  to  distinguish 
between  variegated,  tender,  and  rather  small-growing  lands, 
and  those  of  strong  and  vigorous  habit.  After  this,  we 
trim  the  roots  in  the  first  instance,  cutting  them  in  with 
a  sharp  knife  so  that  a  year-old  plant  may  pass  easily  into  a 
32-sized  pot  if  a  small  grower,  or  into  a  24  if  strong,  pro- 
portioning the  size  to  the  sise  of  the  plant*  The  roots  of  tJl 
may  be  cut  in  to  within  3  inches  of  tiie  root-stem  for  plants 
that  are  not  required  large;  but  where  large  plants  ace 
desired  it  is  not  necessfoy  to  reduce  the  roots  so  much,  but 
to  proportion  the  reduction  oi  the  root  to  the  size  of  the  pot 
which  the  plant  requires.  After  reducing  the  roots,  whi^ 
must  be  done  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  head  to  be 
left,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  in  the  latter.  This  is  done 
by  removing  the  old  shoots  and  thinning  out  those  remain- 
ing, so  that  they  may  stand  clear  of  one  another.  We  tske 
away  the  old  branches  because  they  seldom  put  out  a  pro- 
fusion of  shootsi  and  th6se  which  are  pzoduced  bv  them  are 
weak,  and  as  such  undesirable.  The  young  shoots  ieft»  on  the 
other  hand,  produce  numerous  shoots,  and  for  that  reason  are 
preferable  to  old  shoots.  They,  therefore,  require  the  same 
treatment  as  to  cutting-in  as  Pelargoniums  alter  bloomings 
distributing  the  shoots,  and  shortening  them  so  that  aiq 
even-headed  or  well-shapen  plant  may  be  produced  in  the 
following  season.  The  shoots  left,  having  been  cut*in  to 
within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  old  stem,  will  have  few  if  any 
leaves  upon  them,  but  this  is  of  no  moment  (though  I 
confess  that  I  like  them  with  a  few  leaves) ;  and  the  pumts 
should  then  be  potted  in  any  light  good  loam  with  a  little 
sand  intermixed.  The  soil  should  be  in  a  moderately  moist 
condition  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  giving  water 
for  some  time.  They  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  house  from 
which  frost  and  damp  are  excluded,  it  being  immaterial 
whether  they. are  in  the  light  or  dark  for  a  month  or  kx 
weeks,  by  which  time  they  will  have  pushed  and  will  require 
light  and  water  to  sustain  their  vitality.  Probably  the 
young  shoots  will  have  a  blanched  appearance,  but  they 
will  become  green  on  exposure  to  light.  During  winter  the 
plants  wiU  merely  require  frost  to  be  excluded,  and  but  little 
water  wiU  be  needed.  In  February  or  March  they  will  be 
growing  freely,  and  must  have  more  water ;  and  in  April  if 
room  can  be  spared,  they  may  be  potted,  and  afterwards 
treated  the  same  as  the  cuttings  potted  in  the  spring.  This 
treatment,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  only  suitable  for  the 
stronger-crowing  Scarlets  or  others  of  free  growth;  most 
of  the  "^^egated,  and  some  of  the  less  vigorous  kinds, 
requiring  a  different  mode  of  treatment,  which  I  shall  notice 
presently. 

Some  think  potting  old  plants  in  autumn  a  waste  of 
room,  considering  it  merely  necessary  to  pack  them  eloseiy 
in  poor  eart&  in  boxes,  cutting  away  all  the  leaves  and 
the  httge  disproportionate  heads,  without  xedueiag  the  roe»lt 
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80  muoh  BB  for  poUed  plants.  Some  place  the  boxes  so 
filled  with  plants  under  ^elres  and  stages  in  houses,  or 
in  cellaTS,  and  sometimes^  but  rarely,  in  houses  where  light 
and  air  can  be  afforded.  When  placed  under  stac^es  one-half 
the  plants  perish  by  the  drip  of  the  plants  above  them. 
They  are  liable  to  wither  in  a  dry  cellar,  and  to  damp-off  in 
ft  wet  one;  and  boxes  in  a  house  of  any  kind,  unless  made 
neatly  and  well  painted,  are  eyesores.  I  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered that  there  are  conveniences  at  hand  to  do  without 
these  makeshifts,  and  that  any  one  interested  in  a  garden 
can  derive  pleasure  from  seeing  the  places  where  the  supply 
of  plants  is  kept  to  ftimish  the  flower  garden  in  summer. — 
G.  Abbit.  (To  he  continued.) 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MELON. 

(Continued  from  page  153.) 
HxATiHO  by  means  of  hot-water  tanks  is  an  admirable 
of  supplying  bottom  heat  to  Melons.    Fig.  9  is  the 
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section  of  a  pit  well  adapted  for  the  Melon  or  Cucumber. 
€1,0,0,  a.  Are  compartments  of  a  cemented  tank  containing 
about  6  inches  deep  of  water,  separated  from  each  other  by 
cemented  brick  walls  one  brick  thick.  This  tank  is  covered 
with  slates,  which  are  laid  without  mortar  on  the  division 
and  side  walls  of  the  pit.  Where  there  is  a  rather  large 
hole  between  the  slates  advantage  is  taken  to  place  an  orm- 
naxy  three-inc^  drain-pipe  with  one  end  over  it,  or  a  still 
better  plan  is  to  place  these  drain-tOes  over  holes  made  by 
taking  the  comer  off  a  slate  where  it  rests  on  the  division- 
wall,  and  2  feet  apart.  A  few  inches  of  rubble  placed  on 
the  slates,  and  a  sod  grass  side  downwards  upon  it,  will  pre- 
vent soil  getting  down  to  openings  between  the  slates ;  and 
whilst  allowing  the  supernuous  water  of  the  soil  to  pass 
away,  will  also  prevent  the  steam  from  the  tank  rising  too 
much  through  uie  rubble  into  the  soil,  and  making  it  sour 
or  sodden,  at  the  same  time  the  advantages  of  a  moist 
bottom  heat  are  secured.  The  drain-pipes  standing  on  end 
pass  through  the  soil  into  the  above  space,  h,  b,  and  through 


front.  The  ground  plan,  ▲,  shows  the  circulation  of  the 
water,  which  enters  tne  tank  at  a,  and  makes  its  exit  liar 
the  boiler  at  h. 
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Fig.  10. 

Fig,  10  is  a  lean-to  house  about  12  feet  wide  inside.  The 
pipes  for  bottom  heat  are  in  a  tank,  «,  a,  which  is  about 
three  parts  frill  of  water.  The  tank  is  covered  with  flags  or 
slates,  but  so  placed  that  an  opening  2  inches  wide  is  left 
between  them  and  the  walls  on  which  th^  rest.  This 
allows  the  steam  to  rise ;  and  openings  being  left,  or  a  pieoe 
of  li-inch  pipe  let  through  the  walls  of  the  pits,  one  end  com- 
municating with  the  tai3c  and  the  other  with  the  house*  the 
atmosphere  can  be  made  moist,  and  when  not  wanted  the 
pipe  may  be  covered  witk  a  cap  at  6,  6,  b.  A  moist  heat  and 
an  increased  temperature  is  therefore  obtained.  The  house 
is  ventilated  at  top,  e,  and  in  front  by  means  of  boards 
hunff  in  the  centre,  and  which  can  be  opened  much  or  litUe 
at  pleasure.  The  air  entering  there  is  warmed  by  the  hot* 
water  pipes  before  it  reaches  the  plants,  e,  e.  Are  spaces 
for  soil  over  the  tanks.  There  are  two  pits  and  two  sets 
of  plants  as  shown,  one  occupying  the  half  of  the  house  in 
front,  and  the  other  the  upper  part,  and  there  is  a  shelf  for 
plants  at  the  back,  /. 

Fig.  11  is  a  section  of  a  pit  useful  for  growing  almost  any 
kind  of  plant.  lake  the  preceding,  the  pipes  for  bottom 
heat  are  in  a  tank  of  water,  a ;  but  they  might  be  kept  dry 
in  a  chamber,  or  be  surrounded  with  rubble.  In  front  is  an 
open  cavity  in  the  wall,  and  by  means  of  a  wooden  venti- 
lator air  is  admitted  at  b,  beeoming  heated  before  it  reaches 
the  plants.    The  small  bghts  are  made  to  open  by  lifting 
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Plan  AS 
them  rises  a  nice  moist  heat,  which  can  readily  be  kept  down 
by  placing  a  flat  piece  of  slate  over  the  ends  of  the  pipes, 
e,  e,  c  In  addition  to  the  heat  ascending  by  the  drain-pipes, 
top  heat  is  frimished  hy  two  four-inch  hot-water  pipes  in 


Fig.  11. 
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up  with  a  crank,  &c.    There  is  space  for  soil  at  c  over  the 
tank,  a  shelf  at  back  for  plants,  and  a  walk  at  back  for  con- 
venience.   The  Melons  are  trained  to  a  trellis.— G.  Asbit. 
(To  be  eontmued.) 
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AN  mJS;GANT  MULCHING  POE  EOSES. 

In  a  foil  sonth  aspeot  in  front  of  my  house  I  have  sereral 
choice  Boses,  which  are  trained  on  wirework  (galvanlBed). 
Notwithstanding  copious  and  continued  waterings,  they 
have  all  snffered  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  except 
two/ which  had  the  Musk  plant  growing  on  the  surface  of 
the  s^  This  appears  to  hiaye  acted  as  a  most  beneficial 
mulching;  in  the  watering  giren  to  the  Boses  the  Musk 
has  luxuriated,  and  the  Boses  have  remained  free  from 
the  attacks  of  the  aphis  or  red  spider,  and  rewarded  me 
with  rich  blooms,  while  their  companions  unmusked  have 
straggled  unsuccessfully  with  their  insect  enemies,  and 
hare  disfigured  rather  than  ornamented  the  front  of  my 
housc^T.  S. 

[Is  the  smell  of  Musk  offensive  to  insects  ?] 


PACBING  OECHIDS  FOE  IMPOETATION. 
'  Can  any  of  your  correspondents,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
importuQg  Orduds,  inform  me  what  is  the  best  mode  of 
pg^iriTig  the  Aerides,  VandsB,  Ac,  from  India^  in  closed  cases. 
A  friend  offers  to  collect  for  me,  but  glased  or  Wazdian 
cases  are  not  available.  If  packed  in  charcoal  dn^t  would 
iheynot  do  well? — OsoHiDOPHiiins. 

[knowing  several  parties  who  axe  desirous  of  the  same 

information,  we  insert  this  inquiry  prominently,  and  shall 

.  be  obliged  by  any  information  on  the  sntgect. — ^Eds.  J.  of  H.] 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WESK. 

KITOHSN  GABION. 

Such  ground  as  is  now  becoming  vacant  should  be 
trenched-up  as  roughly  as  possible,  manure  being  applied 
if  necessary.  This  should  always  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
crops  are  off,  whether  the  ground  is  wanted  again  im- 
mediately or  not,  as  it  is  an  absolute  loss  of  fertilising  pro- 
perties to  allow  it  to  lie  unturned.  Gravel  walks  must 
come  in  now  and  then  for  a  share  of  attention  in  weed- 
ing, rolling,  &c.  Cabbage,  plant  the  principal  crop  of  spring 
Cabbage  on  ground  well  manured  as  previously  directed. 
The  East  Ham  is  a  good  variety  for  standing  over  the  winter, 
it  is  not  80  apt  to  run  in  spring  as  most  others.  Prick  out 
into  beds  a  rew  inches  apart,  a  large  quantity  of  Cabbage 
j^bmts  which  have  just  expanded  their  firist  two  rough  leaves. 
They  will  be  required  in  spring.  CauUJlowers,  young  seed- 
lings must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  too  thick  iu  the  seed- 
l)ea.  The  thinnings  may  be  pricked  out  thinly,  and  they 
-will  make  good  stocky  plants.  The  watering  of  Cauli- 
flowers, Broccoli,  and  Celeiy  must  be  diligently  followed 
-op,  for  it  was  never  more  necessary;  near  Ix>ndon  we  have 
not  had  a  good  soaking  of  rain  for  many  months.  Where 
deep  trenching  is  practised  its  effect  is  very  perceptible  in 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  these  vegetables.  Endive,  the  July 
•Bowing  may  now  be  pricked  out  on  a  warm  border,  and  as 
the  early  plantation  attains  a  proper  sise  the  plants  should 
J}e  tied  for  blanching.  Lettuce,  make  the  last  sowing  for 
the  season  of  Brown  Cos  andOEIardy  Green  on  raised  beds  of 
light  son,  where  they  may  remain  till  spring  and  be  planted 
out  to  succeed  those  that  are  transplanted  this  autumn 
under  walls  and  similar  situations.  Sccvrlet  Bwnners,  the 
large  pods  should  be  picked  dean.  These  often  give  over 
bearing  prematurely  through  th'e  exhaustion  occasioned  by 
Buffering  the  pods  to  go  to  seed.  Spinach,  see  that  it  is 
pr<^>erly  thinned  and  the  surface  stirred. 

VBUIT  GABDBN. 

Fig  trees  out  of  doors  should  be  HberaUy  supplied  with 
-water,  if  no  rain  fiUls,  to  enable  them  to  swell  off  the  late 
£ruit.  Qive  a  final  nailing  to  all  wall  trees,  that  there  may 
'be  nothing  to  obstruct  the  perfect  maturation  of  the  wood. 
"Vines  out  of  doors  should  have  every  ^oot  of  useless  wood 
removed,  and  the  branches  laid  in  dose  to  the  wall.  It  is  a 
somewhat  nice  point  to  know  when  to  gather  the  respective 
firoits,  some  being  best  at  one  staffe  of  the  ripening  process, 
fluid  some  at  another.  As  a  generu  role  fruits  of  a  precocious 
cttaracter  and  which  ripen  rather  rapidty,  amd  those  also 
possessing  some  aroma»  should  be  gathered  somewhat  under- 
xipe ',  whiSit  those  which  ripen  with  difficalty,  wluch  toe  long 


in  colouring:,  or  which  are  scentless  should  remain  mudi 
longer  on  the  trees. 

FLOWBB  aABDBK. 

Neapolitan  Violets  which  were  parted  and  planted  out  in 
spring  should  now  be  careAilly  taken  up  with  good  balls  and 
removed  to  a  frame  or  pit  for  flowering  during  winter.  The 
soil  most  suitable  for  them  is  well  rotted  turf;  but  sweep- 
ings of  roads  or  any  light  soil  will  answer.  Sweet  Peais, 
Dahlias,  and  other  jdants  requiring  tying  up  should  now  be 
attended  to  before  they  are  destroyed  by  winds.  Climbers 
on  walls  should  again  be  pruned  and  nailed  if  they  require  it. 
Mow,  sweep,  and  dean  grass  lawns :  hoe  and  rake  borders 
during  this  fine  weather,  and  destroy  sU  weeds  before  rainy 
weather  sets  in.  Still  continue  to  propagate  showy  and 
dioice  herbaceous  jdants  by  cuttingB  and  division  of  the 
roots,  and  seedlings  of  late-sown  perennials  may  still  be 
pricked  out  with  advantage.  Pot  off  a  goodly  number  of 
the  different  varieties  of  Brompton,  Giants  Queen  and  Inters 
mediate  Stocks.  Continue  to  plant  out  Pinks,  Clove  Car- 
nations, and  rooted  cuttings  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
into  nursery-beds.  See  that  plants  already  established  in 
beds  are  kept  in  a  state  of  health  and  vigour  by  stirring  the 
suiAhce  of  the  soil.  Look  now  and  then  at  the  late-budded 
Eoses  and  loosen  the  ligatures.  Chrysanthemums  out  of 
doors  should  be  carefully  staked;  if  against  a  wall,  where 
they  thrive  better,  they  should  be  trained  while  the  sus- 
colent  shoots  will  bend.  Put  in  three  or  four  cuttings  ia 
a  48-sised  pot  for  blooming  late. 

BTOVX. 

Winter-flowering  things  should  now  receive  extra  atten- 
tion, as  also  tiiose 'succession  flowers  which  have  been  re- 
tarded. Nothing  but  a  light  situation  wiU  be  suitable  after 
this  period.  Those  who  are  compelled  to  grow  such  stock 
in  the  shade  of  late  vineries  or  other  fordng-houses  must 
rest  contented  to  endure  a  partial  failure.  Let  the  Begonia 
family  be  duly  estimated  in  this  respect.  The  £n|>horbia 
jacquinisBflora,  if  propagated  early  and  frequently  pindied 
back,  will  now  be  dense  bushes.  They  look  best  three  in 
a  pot.  Of  course,  such  plants  as  the  winter  Geeneras, 
Achimenes,  &c,  will  not  be  fqogotten. 

QKBKNHOUBB  AKD  0OK8BBVATOBT. 

Although  many  persons  may  hesitate  in  the  work  of  in- 
troducing the  house  plants  while  the  promise  of  a  late  sum- 
mer is  before  them,  nevertheless  it  is  dangero\is  to  trust 
anything  to  the  weather  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Cloud- 
less days  are  very  delightful,  but  it  not  unfr^quently  happens 
that  they  are  succeeded  by  dear  nipping  frosts  at  night : 
therefore  the  work  of  taking  in  plants  should  proceed  un- 
interruptedly. Let  the  condition  of  each  be  examined,  and 
defects  in  the  soil  or  drainage  of  the  pots  be  at  once  re- 
medied. Clear  off  moss,  remove  insects,  and  replace  stakes. 
The  ordinary  precautions  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  common 
flowering  plants  throughout  the  winter  months  should  be 
progressivdy  continu^,  Mienonette  sown.  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  other  bulbs  potted  and  plunged— about  ejqual 
portions  of  good  loam  and  decayed  leaf  mould,  with  silver 
sand,  will  be  the  best  soil  for  these  if  for  forcing;  but  well- 
decomposed  cowdung  must  be  substituted  for  tiie  leaf  soil 
when  &e  bulbs  are  intended  for  late  flowering.  After  pot-, 
ting  them,  place  them  on  a  dry  bottom,  and  cover  the  pota 
2  or  3  inches  deep  with  old  tan  or  ashes,  preserving  them  at 
the  same  time  as  much  as  possible  from  heavy  rains.  Under 
this  treatment  they  will  flU  their  pots  with  roots,  and  be  in  - 
readiness  for  forcing  when  wanted.  Pinks  for  forcing  must 
be  encouraged,  and  Cinerarias  duly  attended  to.  Boses  in 
pots  should  occupy  a  fair  share  of  attention.  Young  plants . 
may  yet  receive  a  shift,  and  manure  water  may  be  applied  to 
plants  in  activity.  Where  valuable  stove  phmts  have  to  be 
kept  in  the  conservatory  while  in  bloom,  they  will  require 
careful  management  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  damp  ; 
and  they  must  not  be  orerwatered  at  the  root,  as  stove 
plants  are  soon  injured  in  a  low  temperature  if  kept  too 
wet.  Give  air  freely  on  bright  days,  but  if  the  house  con- 
tarns  many  stove  plants  it  will  be  advisable  to  shut  up  early 
in  the  ftfternoon,  so  as  to  retain  a  little  warmth  for  the  nigh^ 
and  in  the  event  of  wet  doudy  weather  setting  in,  it  will 
probably  be  found  necessary  to  use  a  little  flre  heat  to  dis- 
pel damp  and  preserve  blossoms  of  tender  things,  and  this 
shoold  be  seen  to  bel6re  handsome  spedmens  are  disfigured 
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or  rojiied  for  the  season.  Keep  evexythiiig  as  dean  and 
neat  as  possible,  removing  decayed  leaves  and  flowers^  &c., 
immediately  they  are  perceived. 

Fns  Aim  nuns. 
If  previous  directions  have  been  attended  to,  the  propaga^ 
tion  of  next  season's  bedding  slock  will  by  this  time  be  weU 
advanced,  and  where,  from  the  preasore  of  other  wort:  or  any 
oanae,  this  is  not  the  cstoe,  every  possiUa  dispatch  must  1m 
used  while  the  weather  is  &vonrM>le  for  such  work.  Con- 
tinne  to  put  in  cuttings  of  new  and  scarce  plants.  A.  cioae 
frame  without  artificial  heat  will  answer  to  keep  them  in 
at  present.  W.  Kn^ss. 


DOINGS  OE  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCfHKN  GABDIK. 

BracovBB  the  dried*up  haulm  of  Peas  and  Beans,  unless 
where  we  wished  them  to  remain  as  a  shade  to  undercrops. 
We  have  had  a  skiff  of  a  shower  or  two  on  Wednesday 
which  refrmbed  the  foliage,  but  did  nothing  to  moisten  the 
gfonnd.    We  have  trenched-up  a  piece  where  Peas  had  been 

riwn,  and  though  stiff  soil  we  found  it  very  dry  for  18  inches 
depth.  We  have  turned  out  lots  of  winter  stuff  with 
balls,  giving  a  little  sewage  water  round  each  plant,  and 
then  firming  well  and  covering  with  the  dry  earth.  They 
wfll  have  the  chance  of  raius,  and  must  be  watered  when  we 
can  obtain  it.  It  is  difficult  to  make  people  attend  to  these 
little  matters  even  as  respects  pUnting.  The  above  mode 
costs  a  little  more  trouble  than  putting  the  plants  in  in  the 
usual  way,  and  then  soaking  them  well  from  ^e  sorfiK^e, 
but  a  pint  of  water  would  do  more  edod  in  the  one  case  than 
three  pints  in  the  other.  In  the  first  case,  the  moisture  is 
retained  immediately  about  the  roots  and  the  soil  is  not 
cooled  by  evaporation.  In  the  second  case,  the  plants  are 
che6ked#by  a  diminished  temperature,  and  the  water  you 

£'ve  soon  mounts  up  into  the  arid  atmosphere.  Planted 
sttuces.  Endive,  <&c.,  in  a  similar  way.  rricked  out  the 
most  forward  Cabbages  for  the  winter  that  they  may  be 
lifted  and  turned  out  with  balls  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
ready.  Watered  a  successjpn-sowing  in  the  seed-leaf, 
strewed  them  with  ashes,  and  shaded  U>  keep  out  the  heat. 
We  are  glad  we  planted  a  lot  of  Lettuces  dose  to  the  foot 
of  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  They  are  succeeding  those 
under  the  shade  of  Apple  trees.  Unable  as  we  have  been 
to  water,  none  but  sown  Lettuces  could  stand  any  time  in 
the  open  garden. 

Baised  and  spread  out  a  portion  of  the  Onion  crop — a 
good  crop  notwithstanding  the  drought.  We  hear  much 
said  about  housing  them  securely.  If  kept  diy  they  will 
stand  any  amount  of  cold.  We  have  never  seen  them  keep 
better  than  when  tied  up  in  strings  and  hung  up  in  an  open 
shed.  No  frost  seemed  to  ixgure  them  so  long  as  they  were 
kept  dry;  but  if  rain  or  snow  blew  in  on  them  and  melted, 
and  a  sudden  frost  came,  they  were  apt  to  be  a  little  ii^ured. 
We  often  wish  we  could  use  them  with  impunity,  but  the 
use  of  one  wiU  taint  all  our  wearing  apparel  for  a  week.  We 
have  known  severed  very  strong  old  men  who  attributed 
Hieir  strength  after  they  had  seen  seventy  years  and  done 
much  hard  work,  to  the  free  use  of  Onions.  We  have  seen 
some  of  these  men  slice  off  raw,  with  the  greatest  gusto,  some 
three  or  four  large  Onions  along  with  their  bread  and  cold 
pork  for  dinner,  and  declare  it  was  a  dinner  fit  for  a  Prince.  I 
As  for  that,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  hungry  ploughboy 
who,  swinging  on  a  gate,  slices  off  his  cold  bacon  and  bread, 
whilst  his  team  are  having  their  lunch,  eats  with  a  relish 
that  the  rich  man  rarely  enjoys  when  partaking  of  the  most 
richly-seasoned  dishes.  We  have  lonff  been  convinced  that 
a  good  hot  raw  Onion  is  a  capital  thing  for  labourers  who 
work  out  of  doors,  and  who  rarely  have  a  good  hot  dinner. 
Good  people  should  think  of  that  before  they  show  that 
they  are  annoyed  by  the  Onion  odour  which  generally  ac- 
companies their  use.  We  have  known  cottagers  troubled 
as  to  where  they  could  house  their  Onions.  Let  tiiem  be 
assured  that  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  keep  them  dry,  then 
no  firost  will  injure  them. 

From  Celery  we  removed  the  shadiag  of  branches,  and  we 
are  surprised  how  well,  on  the  whole,  it  has  done  without 
watering — not  a  great  deal  behind  some  good  Celery  we 
lately  saw  that  had  been  soaked  once  a*-wedk.    We  flomrd 


all  that  had  been  put  oxit-*pretty  well  enougb  lor  our  ns^^ 
by  removing  every  bit  of  sucdrer,  and  then  placing  a  little 
earth  aHoae  to  th«  stem.  We  are  behind  oar  usual  time  in 
earthing-iro,  md  have  only  done  a  part  of  one  bed.  Our 
kind,  the  White  Incomparable,  if  each  head  is  tied  after 
clearing  away  the  anckers,  needs  but  little  earttdng-up.  We 
have  a  small  bed,  thick  together,  well  blanched  for  soaps, 
and  for  an  occasional  bit  of  cheese ;  but  good  heads  wiU  luSed 
something  like  three  weeks.  But  for  scarcity  of  water  we 
would  have  had  it  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  or  mndi 
earlier.  We  liave  jost  managed  to  give  our  four  large  beds 
a  fair  watering  with  sewage,  keeping  it  off  the  leaves,  and 
win  foQow  with  about  an  inch  of  fine  soil  to  keep  the 
moisture  in.  It  will  soon  fly  off  through  the  fc^age,  hoir- 
ever,  and  that  will  necessitate  shading,  if  the  heavens  do 
not  give  us  a  good  watering.  We  wnl  plant  out  a  little 
.more  with  good  balls  so  soon  as  dripping  weather  comes. 
For  want  of  wet,  though  we  gave  a  Httite  water  to  the  drills 
before  sowing,  we  seem  to  wait  a  long  time  for  Spinach  and 
Turnips  coming  up. 

No  weather  coold  be  better  for  hoeing,  to  keep  the  surfiuse 
open,  and  to  kill  all  sorts  of  vned$.  We  use  the  words  "all 
sorts"  advisedly;  for,  if  not  all,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
worst  weeds — ^tiiose  worst  to  conquer — ^may  be  thoroughly 
eradicated  by  a  persistent  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe.  "  At  them, 
always  at  them !"  however,  must  be  the  motto.  Keep  this 
motto  in  view,  and  many  weeds  whose  roots  are  difficult  to 
eradicate  will  succumb^  the  roots  decaying  when  the  top  ia 
prevented  giving  them  the  benefit  of  any  reciprocal  action*  . 
We  have  proved  repeatedly  that  Nettles  may  be  destroyed, 
not  by  digging  up  their  roots,  but  by  continually  cutting  off 
the  tops  when  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  height. 

There  can  be  no  worse  weed  to  destroy  than  the  large 
white-fiowering  Bindweed,  that  soon  threads  the  ground 
with  its  cart-rope4ike  underground  stems,  and  the  smaUest 
portion  of  which  will  grow.  We  once  had  a  comer  thoroughly 
overgrown  with  it.  Take  up  a  spadefbl  of  earth,  and  there 
would  be  fuUy  half  a  spadeful  of  these  roots,  called  here  b^ 
a  term  anything  but  pleasant  to  ears  polite.  We  let  it 
alone  for  a  bit,  then  used  a  scythe  over  it,  removed  what  was 
cut  to  the  buming-heap,  placed  a  foot  of  short  grass  over 
all,  and  let  it  remain  six  weeks.  On  digging  it  up  in  the 
winter  not  a  root  was  visible,  though  openings  in  the  soil,  of 
the  size  of  tobacco-pipe  stalks,  told  clearly  where  they  had 
been.  Thei-e  were  some  Boses  and  other  plants  round  this 
comer,  and  there  enough  was  left  for  a  Aiture  stock. 

The  above  was  a  summary  way  of  eradicating  this  trouble^ 
some  customer,  which  from  occupying  a  foot  would  soon  if 
left  alone  occupy  a  whole  garden.  We  have  several  times 
proved  that  this  intruder  can  be  equally  successfiilly  dis- 
posed off,  if  there  is  c;onBtant  war  between  it  and  the  Dutch 
hoe— that  is,  if  it  is  cut,  and  cut,  and  cut  again  as  soon  as 
it  puts  out  a  modest  shoot  of  from  1  to  2  inches  in  length. 
This  cutting  continually  at  the  top  seems  thoroughly  to 
paralyse  and  kill  the  large  roots,  full  of  vitality  as  they 
otherwise  are. 

We  lately  saw  a  fine  old  garden  in  this  nelghbourhooi 
and  not  a  vestige  of  this  weed  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  its 
seven  acres.  We  knew  that  for  years  the  garden  was  ovemm 
with  it,  fbr  it  had  been  pretty  well  left  to  take  care  of  itseli; 
as  all  the  keeping  it  had  was  merely  a  pretence,  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  labour  power,  though  the  man  who  super- 
intended it  wrought  so  haid  from  *' early  morn  to  dewr 
eve,"  that  when  one  shook  hands  with  him  you  might  wett 
fancy  you  held  a  rough  iron  file  in  yours.  Well,  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  fine  old  place  looks  now  as  if  it  meant 
to  take  its  right  position ;  but  among  all  the  improvements 
wrought  by  the  present  superintendent,  nothing  pleased  us 
more  than  the  seeming  absence  of  this  pest^  which  threatened 
to  monopolise  the  whole  place.  The  good  man  and  accom- 
plished gardener  did  not  mind  telling  us  as  a  secret  how  lie 
conquered  this  enemy,  forgetting,  no  doubt,  our  inability  to 
keep  anything  of  the  sort ;  and  the  pith  of  the  secret,  and 
consequent  remedy,  was  just  this — ^fceep  cutting  it  up  with 
the  hoe  whenever  it  Ajowb  itself  above  ground;  if  tkd 
weather  is  sunny  all  the  better.  This  quite  corresponds 
with  what  we,  too,  have  experienced,  and  numbers  may  be 
thankful  to  know  that  this  pest,  the  Convolvulus  sepium  of 
Willdenow,  we  believe,  and  the  Caiystegia  sepium  of  other 
a«thoxfl^  magr  be  quite  destroyed,  and  by  a  lees  troablesoiatf 
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prooeas  than  digging  and  foifcmg  over  and  oTer  to  discoyer 
ewtj  bit  of  its  white  atxingy  Toots. 

We  have  not  qnite  the  same  amount  of  ezperienoe  with 
another  trailing,  flesh  or  pink-flowering  little  Bindweed — ^the 
CSonTclvnloB  arvenaiSj  which  pi^uces  long  knotted  roots ; 
hat  from  what  little  we  have  tried  we  feel  convinced  that,  too, 
ooald  be  eradicated  by  constantly  catting  off  the  top  as 
soon  as  it  appears  aboVe  the  ground.  This  seems  to  grow 
more  rapidly  after  catting  than  the  large-flowering  white 
Conyolvnlofl  above  referred  to,  and  to  delight  as  mach  in 
dry  loose  soils  as  the  white  strong-growing  one  does  in  soils 
that  are  moist,  doee,  and  rich. 

The  continaoos  catting  of  this  trailing  ConYolvnlna  ar- 
vensis  is  of  all  the  more  importance,  as  the  smaller  roots 
are  traoed  with  moro  difficulty  than  the  larger  white  roots 
of  Sepiam.    The  latter,  though  ruinous  to  a  gardener,  is  a 
beaulSfyil  object  with  its  snow-white  blossoms  on  wild  hedges 
and  woodland  sceneiy  when  in  company  of  the  Clematis  and 
Honeysuckle,  and  some  authors  say  that  the  roots  may  be 
used  instead  of  scammony,  as  a  stimulating  cathartic    The 
less  we  see  of  such  a  plant  in  the  garden,  however,  it  will 
be  the  better  for  us.    Some  years  ago  we  were  presented 
with  a  hardy  kind  with  white  flowers  as  large  aa  a  saucer, 
and  beautiful  it  looked ;  but  though  placed  against  a  wall, 
and  the  root  confined  to  a  large  pot,  the  shoots  soon  layered 
themselves,  made  bushels  of  large  roots,  larger  than  Sepium, 
and  threat^edto  monopolise  the  whole  wall  and  border,  until 
we  saw  the  necessity  of  destroying  it,  or  carefully  watching  it. 
Gathered  a  nice  lot  of  ripe  Tomatoes  that  had  been  trained 
agednst  the  back  wall  of  an  earth-pit.    Bidge  Cucumbers 
and  Gherkins  were  planted  in  front  of  them,  and  after  having 
gathered  a  number  for  pickling  we  were  forced  to  let  the 
leaves  of  the  Cucumbers  become  like  tinder  for  want  of  the 
abHiiy  to  water  them.    Most  of  our  Vegetable  Marrows  are 
gCMng  off  from  the  same  cause,  though  it  is  no  great  loss> 
as,  after  this  month,  they  are  rather  cold  mattore  to  have 
muoh  to  do  with,  unless  treated  something  in  the  way  that 
flint  soup  must  be  to  make  it  at  all  agreeable.    Gathered 
also  a  lot  of  ripe  ChiUa  and  Ca^paieums  for  Cayenne.    We 
used  to  wonder  how  ChiHs  were  most  in  request  for  that 
purpose,  as,  so  &r  as  strength  is  concerned,  there  seems 
little  difference  between  them  and  the  generality  of  Cap- 
sicams.    We  think,  however,  the  reason  must  be  that,  bulk 
for  bulk,  there  is  more  outside  skin  in  the  ChiHs  than  in  the 
generality  of  Capsicums,  and  also  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
firmer.    In  most  private  establishments  we  believe  that  the 
Cayenne  is  made  from  the  skins  dried  and  pounded.    We 
thSik  that  the  seeds  are  hotter  and  stronger  than  the  out- 
side covering ;  but  they  are  seldom  used,  or  other  colours  of 
C^UMicoms  except  the  red,  as  that  would  interfere  with  the 
xed  colour  of  the  Cayenne.    Why  should  not  all  be  ground 
together,  or  the  seeds  and  their  outer  integument  kept 
separate?    So  long  as  Cayenne  must  be  red  there  will  be 
aoHlterations,  just  ^s  pickles  must  be  green,  and,  therefore, 
fio  ft  certain  extent  poiooned.  The  purchaser  in  such  matters 
is  poretty  well  as  much  to  blame  as  the  manufacturer,  who 
makes  to  sell,  and  therefore  must  please  the  tastes  and 
erm  the  prejadloea  of  the  buyers.    Would  some  friend  tell 
us  if  there  is  any  reason,  except  colour,  why  the  seeds  of 
the  Capsicum  tribe  should  not  be  ground  into  pepper? 

Owing  to  a  press  of  other  matters  and  a  scarcity  of 

xnatarial,  we  deferred  from  day  to  day,  and,  therefore,  rather 

long,  making  up  a  piece  of  a  Mushroowrbed  in  our  open  shed. 

7o  make  the  matter  worse,  we  mixed  rather  more  of  fresh 

drof^ings  with  some  old  dpng  than  we  ought  to  have  done 

-when  haste  was  the  object,  as  the  mixture  heated  too  much 

to  usable  us  to  spawn  it  quickly.  In  all  such  matters  instead 

of  mixing,  it  is  better  when  quick  work  is  wanted,  to  build 

fn  aapamte  layers  if  old  and  new  must  be  used.    A  fine  heat 

jmay  DO  obtained  and  lasting  from  using  old  and  new  tan 

in  layers;   but  an  excessive  and  fiery  heat  may  easily  be 

liad  from  nnxing  them  together,  a  matter  of  some  import- 

axice  to  those  who  use  tan  for  bottom  heat.    Owing  to  the 

-rrnncwin  stated  above,  we  were  sonae  three  weeks  without 

"BSx^parooms,  but  as  our  superintend^it  of  the  kitchen  had 

mreaerved  some  buttons  the  want  was  not  much  felt.    The 

ftnt  piece  has  now  for  some  weeks  been  in  excellait  bearing, 

and  the  Mushrooms  are  firm  and  fleshy,  independently  of 

^lae  ]ie»t»  which  we  attribate  to  the  shady  place  and  a  firee 

oozrent  of  air  over  the  bed.    The  second  piece  is  spawned* 


earthed,  beaten  down,  and  a  little  hay  sprinkled  over  it  to 
prevent  its  cracking,  and  we  have  just  put  in  dung  for  a 
small  third  piece,  the  droppings  being  rather  tteih  sad 
mixed  with  turfy  soiL  We  nave  also  made  a  good  number 
of  bricks  for  spawn,  as  described  last  season,  and  set  it  in 
an  airy  place  to  dry  before  spawning.  The  bricks  this  year 
are  only  about  li  indi  thick,  as  we  found  sooh  better  ^erf 
way  as  respects  flnishing  than  thicker  ones.  These  we  will 
spawn  when  dry  enough,  ^evionsly  Mushrooms  were  sueh 
an  everyday  affair  thai  we  made  a  good  deal  if  not  the  most 
of  our  spawn;  but  for  a  few  beds  it  will  always  be  best  to 
purchase  from  one  of  l^e  commercial  establishments  which 

Sride  themselves  on  sending  out  a  first-rate  article.  No 
oubt  the  spawn  is  often  blamed,  and  the  materials  are 
blamed  when  the  hlame  ought  to  rest  chiefly  on  our  inatten- 
tion. Whatever  the  materials  are,  it  is  our  part  to  vary  oar 
treatment  according  as  we  And  them ;  and  at  their  earliest 
stages  Mui^oom-beds  need  looking  at  once  or  twice  a-day 
to  see  that  all  is  right.  Trial  sticks  are  easily  felt,  and  there 
should  be  plenty  of  them. 

Our  Mushroom-house  we  hare  had  all  cleared  out,  leaving 
no  woodlice  if  we  could  help  it  Then  two  days  running  we 
burnt  sulphur  ia  the  hoase,  so  that  by  shutting  up  every 
cranny  no  living  thing  would  have  the  chance  to  survive. 
When  the  honse  had  stood  open  a  few  days  to  get  rid  of  the 
fumes  of  the  sulphur,  the  walls,  &c.,  were  all  limewaahed,  to 
fill  up  all  holes  and  places  of  refuge,  and  when  we  can  obtain 
some  material  during  the  mon&  we  will  begin  making  our 
first  bed.  We  previously  stated  that  we  found  small  beds 
in  succession  the  best  for  a  continuous  supply  when  the 
material  is  at  no  time  abundant. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  department  much  the  same  as  in 
previous  week8.-«-B.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEKBT.— Septbicbkb  6. 

The  mpplj  ot  out-door  fruit  U  very  ptontifnl.  but  the  sise  h  not  equal  to 
what  it  iB  iu  ordinary  MBSona.  Of  '*  roush  **  Applet  uud  Btma,  «ueh  uuie 
hawked  about  the  streets,  Immense  quantitlea  oome  in,  and  the  priees  realiieA 
are  almost  nominal.  Importations  of  Freaeh  Pears  are  Ukevise  beu^y. 
The  best  dessert  Pears  constat  of  Jaxyonelle,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien, 
Dachesse  d'Ajigool«me,  Beurrd  d'AmanUs»  aad  Looise  Bosne  of  Jersey, 
Of  bothoase  fnxit.  Grapes,  PeachOit,  and  Plums  are  abundunt,  but  the 
supply  of  Pine  Apples  is  shorter.  Very  good  Figs  are  now  coming  in  from 
Jersey.  Kentish  Cobe  hare  made  their  appearance,  and  bid  fair  to  be  itf 
good  quality,  judging  ttom  the  samples  which  have  ariiTcd.  They  bring 
irom  tfOs.  to  66s.  per  100  lbs.  Good  Tegetablea  are  very  scarce,  owing  to 
the  late  drought,  and  realise  high  prices.  The  Potato  market  is  heaTy,  aad 
the  quality  is  good. 

nturr. 


Applea.. ^iicTe 

Apneeu    dos.    0 

Cherries   lb.    f 

Currants,  Bed..^  siere    0 

Black do.      e 

Figs doi.    1 

Filberts  A  Nuts  100  lbs.  49 
Gooeebeiries  .  ...4  siere  0 
Grapes,  Hamburghs  lb.    1 

Moscata S 

Lemons 100  12 

Mekwis ^.jeach    1 


a.  d.    a 

1    OtoS 
0    0      0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 


a.  4.     a.  4 

MoIbeTries  ..«•  punnet   0   «tel    8 

Neetarinea  »^ ..doe.    2 

Orangea ............ ...100  12 

Peaches ^Aom.    4 

Peara  (kUchen)...bnah.    0 

dessert ..doa.    2 

Pine  Apples .......lb.    4 

Plums  ....^ I  sieve    2 

Qaiuoea do.      0 

R<ispberriea..........«Jb.    0 

Strawberries  ...puuaet 


WalnutK bosh.  14 


Artichokes each 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans  Broad...  ...4  »ewe 

Xidnejr^....  ^  siere 

Beet,  Red...... doa. 

Broccoli  bundle 

Bmmels^routs  ^  sieve 

Cabbage doa. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bunch 

Canhflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Cuenmbera each 

pickling doc. 

Endive acore 

Penael ..bnneh 

Garlic  and  ShalleU,  lb. 

Herba .« bunch 

Horaemdiah  ...  bosdto 


YiaBTABLXB. 
a.  d.    a.  d 

6 
0 
0 
0 


4to0 
0 


0 

8 
1    6 


Leaks 


Kuahrooma  potUe 

Mnatd.  *  Creea,  puanet 
Onione  .....^ ...  bunch 

plokUng quart 

E^aiwoy  ...doa.  bnncbee 
Parsnips  ............  doa. 

Peas. •« quart 


Potatoea   ..^.t 
Radishea  doa.  bimches 

Rhubarb  bundle 

Savoya   M....dOK. 

Sea-kale baaket 

Spinach •• .aieve 

Tomatoea .dos. 

Tumlpa bunch 

YegetaUelCarrowB  dos. 


d.     a. 

4to0 
•      2 


TSADE  CATAIiOGUES  EECEIVED. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  fieading.— /i««u«iin  CcMogue  qf  In^gforML 
FUwer  BooU,  Qetxmvmt,  CamaHoni,  JViia  TrM$,  chmI^  Seadt 
fof  Early  Bovfing, 
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E.  Verdior,  flls  aln^,  Horfciculteur,  8  Rue  Danois,  Boule- 
vud,  de  la  Gare  d'lvry,  Paria.— IVod«  CaiaU>gue  of  Gladioli 
and  olher  Biabs.^Trade  Cotologtee  of  Tree  ai\d  Hwhacswu 
Pctonisi,  ^e. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
*J^  Many  quMtions  must  remain  nnanawered  until  next 
week* 

raSSmi  wUttTe  to  emlgrmtloa  to  N«w  ZMl»d»  ud  atpMially  whether  It  ia 
dealrable  for  »  gardener. 

Low  Waom  (S.  Xm  J>««.-Gardeneri'  wages,  like  aU  <>*>>•"•  "•'•JS: 
lated  by  the  relatWe  amoanU  of  demand  and  •npply.  No  combination  oan 
oompel  a  marter  to  iflre  30#.  if  he  can  obtain  ae  ahllled  a  ^^kman  for  18#.  j 
and  he  would  be  able  to  do  eo  beca«e  no  eorablnatloni  can  be  general. 
Strikes  and  unlone  always  end  ia  great  privations  to  the  workman,  and  In 
his  snecnmblng  at  la»t. 

BvHsn's  Buaicius.-"  Q.  8»  will  be  obliged  by  onr  .<»;;«»S;»*"l* 
«« A.  W.  W.'*  (June  7th),  stating  where  Bnnten's  burners  are  to  be  obtainea. 
and  their  price. 

Tom  Ptowaa  Show  ( C.  r«iiMW«»y).— We  cannot  erittoise  In  any  way  the 
statement  made  by  onr  contemporary. 

Massimo  Coloves  {Mr:  Osfttfiw)  .-There  is  no  praeUcal  book  npon  the 
mMect.  Many  relatlfc  papers  hare  been  published  In  this  Joamal,  Md  we 
are  always  resSy  to  crittclse  and  eusrgest  alterations  In  modes  of  P»«»tin; 
submitted  to  ns  for  the  purpose.  We  cannot  ftimlsh  deUils,  we  can  only 
pdnt  out  defects. 


uuiif  via*  uvtwMB. 

CiSTAunsa  cANDiDissixA  S«Rn  [Iriih  Xorfy).— It  will  grow  from  seed, 
and  that  most  freely,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  procure  *^« /*•;?•.,  7*  *  °2 
know  of  whom  it  may  be  procured,  in  fact  we  rather  think  H  Is  not  yet 
in  the  trade.  When  you  o»»uin  seed  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  tell  you 
when  and  how  to  sow  it  to  prodooe  plenty 

PoHQOT  iM  Tak  (OrcAutoj»Ailia).— The  tangus  oempWned  of  is  perfectly 
hsrmless,  though  unsightly.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  moring  the  •nrfaee  of 
the  tan  briskl?  with  apiebe  of  wood  whilst  it  is  In  Its  frothy  •'•«••  e»lt 
will  also  kill  It,  and  Injure  the  rooto  of  everything  it  comes  in  contact  wltn ; 
but  nothing  is  so  destructlTO  to  the  fungus  aa  quicklime. 

Pawl  Bpobxs— Hampton  Cootlt  Vwk— Woek  ow  tme  y«"»  <*J*j5:n 
The  fronds  may  be  rubbed  between  the  hands  orer  the  pot  until  they  become 
so  much  dust,  and  then  laid  on  the  eurfaee.  It  is  the  dust  which  the  spore- 
caaea  contain  that  produces  the  plants,  and  if  a  quantity  of  that  dost  (whleli 
ia  the  spores)  fldl  on  the  soil,  it  U  sufficient  without  picking  off  the  large 
brown  specks,  which  as  likely  do  not  as  do  contain  spores.  The  Hampton 
Court  will  do  weU  in  a  cool  vinery,  and  so  will  any  of  the  Hambarghs, 
EEoept  the  Muscat  and  Golden  Hambnrghs.  The  Hamoton  Court  U  cer- 
tainly a  good  TETiety  of  Hamburgh,  but  we  consider  the  Victoria,  and  Pope  e 
Hamburgh  superior  to  it.  We  have  In  tho  press  a  book  on  the  VInej  which 
wlU  be  imblisiied  shortly,  and  it  ia  likely  to  suit  you.  We  *re  obllgedbT 
the  Naaturtlnm  seeds,  which  we  fear  sre  not  sufficiently  ripened  to  ffe™!* 
nale.  but  If  they  do  we  wUl  let  you  know  about  thU  lime  next  year  what  we 
think  of  it. 

OEAinva  Aeauus  (TT.  fll).— We  cannot  advise  you  to  graft  Asaleas  in 
September,  but  the  operation  may  be  performed  at  that  Ume  if  theatock  be 
growing,  otherwise  it  is  doubtftil  whether  the  graft  •ill  take  or  not.  The 
grafia  shenld  be  inserted  in  the  strong  healthy  parte  of  the  stam,  their  age  la 
immaterial  if  only  they  be  clean  and  free  in  growth. 


Jaoobjea  Lilt  Haeet  {Jaeokma>  -MS).~T««  •".  «?*J5£*  *5  ^ 
ttatament  that  Mr.  Beaton,  at  page  WO,  voL  L.  of  The  C«»ao«  Q;J«: 
la7EB,afflrma  that  this  LUy  ••Is  found  to  be  qulta  hardy  In  Bngl»ndlf 
plantad  In  front  of  a  greenhouse,  or  in  dry  earth  everywhere,  if  planted 
6  taches  below  the  surface;"  but  he  goes  on  to  aay  that  it  never  flowera 
unless  taken  up  in  autumn.  We  really  do  net  peroelve  what  informatloii 
yon  require  more  than  Mr.  Beaton  has  recorded. 

Cloth  op  Oole  Obeahiuk  Pailiho  {A  Contiant  B«ader).—We  grow 
this  Geranium,  and  find  It  rather  more  tender  than  Tom  Thumb  or  Tren- 
th 'nTsksarlet.  It  Is  a  fine  plant  for  an  edging  to  beda,  and  has  an  excellent 
effect  in  chain  and  ribbon-borders.  We  think  that  in  your  case  eomethUig 
very  obnoxious  to  the  roots  is  preaent  m  the  noil  In  rather  large  quantity, 
or  the  leavM  would  not  wither  and  die  off  as  you  represent.  This  Geranium 
likes  a  rather  dry  light  soil,  but  in  other  respeoto  ita  treatment  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  bedding  Oeranluma  generally,  except  In  It*  "<5™n5ii 
be  taken  up  and  pottad  a  fortnight  earlier  In  autumn,  fbr  cold  rains  miM 
sad  havoc  among  the  folUge  j  and  It  ought  not  to  be  planted  out  so  soon  in 

summer  by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  

Maxwo  a  PaoiT  Gaedeh— Peotectiiio  Peuit  Texes  (ff-.*^)-— ''^•, »C! 
with  your  plan  ao  far  aa  regarda  planting  the  wall  100  feet  long  and  10  iMt 
high  with  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  we  know  of  no  r«son  why  yo« 
ahuuld  not  plant  some  part  of  the  space  with  the  other  frulto  »»»»?  J  }«* 
we  do  not  approve  of  your  plan  of  having  a  fixed  frame  of  iron  wire  netting 
to  protect  them  from  birds.     Recently  we  had  an  in«*^yj»J^*2IL  7** 
eontrivancea  would  answer  for  proiealng  the  blossoms  of  flralt  trew  from 
froat  in  spring  and  the  fruit  from  the  attacka  of  birds.     We  are  glad  to 
have  an  opporiunity  of  diaabusing  our  resders  of  such  an  idea,  and  to  observe 
that  the  budi  and  fruit  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  are  rarely  if  ever  preyed 
npon  bT  the  feathered  tribe ;  that  wire  netting  affords  »'>  P~/|;t^<«»^^ 
blVom  from  aprlng  froste ;  that  birds  do  not  deiroar  the  to"«i>  o'8'rawb«rriea 
and  Raspberries,  and  consequently  the  nctung  is  of  no  uae  (br  t»i«m  at  any 
pcrlorl  except  wben  the  fruit  ia  ripening ;  that  from  the  Ume  of  the  fruit 
befngripe  to  that  of  the  leaves  falling  birds  do  not  prey  »«  "»«J«J«  ^J 
Cherry  trees,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries -the  wire  netting  »»  ^JJfJJfJ^Jj 
of  no  Value  at  that  time,  but  obstmcto  much  of  the  sun's  light  wd  hea^  so 
necejsary  to  the  perfecting  of  the  wood  and  maturation  of  the  frnit-buda, 
;rShl*;h  depend  next  ye^s  prospecta ;  ImUT;  that  »»1/r«f.::5«  °fS$ 
fixed  over  fruit  trees  will  obstruct  one-sixth  of  the  son  s  light  and  heat,  and 
ibllat  it  will  not  prevent  the  attacks  of  insecta  it  will  of^ytuaHy  shut  out 
their  natural  enenUea  the  birds.    Had  we  such  a  space  of  M  feet  In  width 
Md  so  good  a  wall,  we  would  In  the  ft-st  place  examine  the  soU,  Md  if  it 
wu  drained  of  aapl^fluoua  water,  and  of  a  moderately  at  ff  nature,  we  won  d 
m"rely  trench  the^ground  two  spite  deep.    l\  not  drained  we  wo^ld  rwi 
Sie  drain  up  the  middle  of  the  spaoe  at  a  depth  of  4  feet ;   •**  "  •"Jj* 
Ught.  «d  p6or  we  would  add  some  stiff  loam,  give  a  good  dressing  of  oow- 
dSng.  and  iSiough  trenching  it  we  would  tread  it  firm,    ^e  would  tben 
ouSit  P«wh  and  Nectarine  trees  20  feet  apart,  the  first  tree  \0  feet  from  one 
■^^  .     _^  .1 .1.^^.  on  /«*»  ..nurt  an  t^hafc  A vAtreAs  would  be  necessary. 


plant  Peacn  ana  neciarine  trow  s/v  ivei.  ■t»ii.,  w-o  "--v  «.«*  .^  ;—':-„.,.-. 
end.  and  the  remainder  20  feet  apart,  so  that  five  trees  ^J«ii**«!??t5r; 
These  may  be  I  Roy*l  George,  I  Gro8«»  Mlicnonne,  I  Noblesse,  and  1™2 
York  PeschVand  1  Blruge  or  1  Violette  Hitlve  Nectarine.  The  produoe 
wheilhlSiiweU  in  fS  bearing  would  be  about  1003  P«^««dJJ^ 
tarines;  The  mostsultablematorlaltoprotect  the  bloom  from  fro*^,^*^ 
noting  with  quartar-inch  meshea.  This  msy  be  P"«^"«J/*  jj?"**  ?fd'^ 
wd ;  but  if  you  do  not  mind  the  expense,  the  beat  thing  that  couW  be 
dSS  would  Iw  to  coTcr  the  wall  wUh  glssa.  Haring  a  Bood^ok  wall,  you 
io^7«nW  nMd  uoriEht  postela  front,  which  should  be  left  4  feet  out  of 
The^riS.  J^dTc^"  ^^  with  thr^uarter-lnch  deala,  the  uppengojt 
hnt  one  belUE  hung  on  hinges  for  venUlatlon.  Tne  sashes  would  be  JO  Inches 


Budded  Mahetti  Stocks  {Country  Curafe) .-The  bud  should  not  be 
,  _•*!,  „ti  #^_  .v«  — ..—  I-  ^m^^m.k.  •«.  b^...  fK0  stock  moist  and  cause 


Budded  Mawxtti  Stocks  {Country  Curafe) .—Th« 
eovered  with  soil,  for  the  moes  Is  sufficient  to  keep  *Jie  --««-.  -.««----  — —- 
the  sap  to  fiow  Into  the  bud.  You  have  done  quita  right  to  shorten  Uie 
ahoota  of  the  stock,  but  they  must  not  be  stopped  too  closely,  otherwise  the 
bud  wm  be  forced  into  growth,  perhaps,  lata  In  the  autumn,  which  Is  a 
drawbeek  rather  than  a  gain.  In  sprtog,  after  the  bud  has  grown,  cover 
the  atock  with  soU  a  few  inches  higUr  than  the  bud,  this  wUl  probably 
cause  loots  to  be  emitted  fh)m  that  part,  and  you  will  have  a  plant  ftd  by 
the  stock,  with  the  sdvantage  of  being  on  ite  own  rooU  as  well.  You  may 
take  up  the  stocks  budded  with  tender  kinds  of  Roses,  pot  them,  and  winter 
in  a  cold  fhune,  or  protect  the  buds  in  winter  from  the  severity  or  tne 
weather  by  wrapping  some  hay  looeely  round  them. 

Geapes  Sheivbllxiio  {S.  It).— The  Black  and  Griaxly  Prontlgnaa  are 
about  the  tenderest  of  Grapes.  Neither  of  them  will  bear  heavy  cropping 
without  being  liable  either  to  shrivel  or  shank ;  and  for  both  the  soil  should 
have  mora  calcartous  mstter,  as  old  lime  rubbish,  bricks,  and  lumps  of 
stone,  than  would  be  mqulslte  for  other  kinds.  In  sneh  a  seatou  as  we 
have  had  in  the  aouth,  watering  the  borders  would  be  an  advantage.  In 
damp  summers  such  Grapes  snd  Chasselas  Mdaqufi  would  be  better  if  the 
borders  were  covered  with  sashes  to  keep  them  dry.  The  Frontignans  in 
pota  would  have  been  benefited  by  weak  manure  waterings  when  the  !^lt 
WES  swelling,  but  sa  it  is  now  ripentaig  the  msnure  waterings  could  do  little 
good.  If  the  crop  la  heavy  removing  a  few  bunches  might  help  to  keep 
the  rest  from  withering  away. 

AFEicor  Tebes  ih  Pots  (T.  i.l.-Not  only  does  Mr.  Rivers  produce  an 
abundance  of  fine  and  well-ripened  Apricots  in  pote  without  these  having 
their  bottoms  knocked  out^  but  we  have  so  grown  them  ourselves. 

KoKiOA  VAEiTUfA  (/.  u4.).-ThU  U  the  same  as  Alysrom  maritimum  and 
Olyoe  marlUma.  The  plant  Is  now  generally  allowed  to  form  the  genus 
Konlga. 

FLOEisT  AHE  PoMOLOoiST  {G.  X.).-The  Autumn  Nelis  will  be  descrlbea 
under  Qraham»a  Autumn  Nelia.  it  being  the  deslra  of  the  raiser  that  W, 
name  should  be  associated  with  it.  The  fiditora  would  be  too  Rlad  to  adopt 
the  course  you  desire,  but  it  Is  not  a  remunerative  one,  and  they  do  not  see 
Iheir  way  to  any  alteration  in  the  price.  If  those  whose  Interest  it  wm  to 
Sive  supported  the  experiment  the  Editors  so  liberally  attempted  had  done 
their  duty,  the  plan  need  not  have  been  relinqulahed. 

Castle :  8,  Gansers  Bergamot;  4,  He  Plus  Meuria.  (P.  /.  Jf.).—^  f  ™5?"*  * 
SLlfi  ».  W.  BeurrdWel;  S,  6L  16,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain;  5,  Poh«Plgue; 
10,  irl4M«m  rw7»»S  W««  J  'll,  Norfdk  BMflng ;  17,  Ne  Plus  MeurIa 


fflaxed  frame  to  open  tne  luu  i«ig»n  «i  ww  uwukw  »/  .i......  -i-.  -'---t  ,-,--^ 

flttod  UP  In  every  way  as  a  lean-to  house  15  feet  wide.  10  '••*  W«J  •* 
5!S?  Md  4  feet  in  front,  an  admirable  fmlt-houae  might  be  conatruoted. 
pUcb"  and  NL,irta«;  Wht  occupy  the  back  wall, «  feet  from  which  you 
mtJht  ha"  a  row  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  In  pote,  or  planted  out  4  feet 
fnS  and  trained  as  pyramids ;  8  feet  from  theae  towards  the  front  there 
!SthftS  a  row  of  Pluma  as  bushes,  and  8  feet  fh>m  these  again  a  row 
S  CheSii^tanted  in  quScunx  fashion.  A  houae  of  this  kind  would 
Si  £r  Dra^fcabTtTa  wlra  cage.  With  but  ordinary  management  it  would 
iffiid  Some  very  fin?  Juil.  wWlst  if  well  managed  it  would  bo  Pfjfi*»W*  *J 
wdfassSord  a  dellghtfhl  occupation.  If  you  do  not  VP-^f^^f.^^J'^.^JS 
lould  not  cost  much  mora  than  a  useless  wire  cage,  we  would  pUnt  ib» 
p22.h  traea  as  before  stated,  and  4  Iteet  from  the  wall  mark  out  a  bed  4  fejt 
w!S  aiSlS^t  It  wlthEcuise  Strawberries.  We  would  then  leave  a  two- 
7eS  Xy  SL^hivranorher'^bed  4  feet  wide,  and  in  *W.  Plant  La  ^nstanto 
.tS  KlSi.«8eedlin«  Strawberries;  then  another  four-feet  bed  with  a  two- 
f^^SSy  batiSn^  Md  lis  neighbour,  and  in  thi.  pl«it  a  row  of  PT^nldal 
SfiJrSefeet  soart,  and  two  rows  of  British  Queen  Strawberrtoa.  8  Peet 
2im  Ihl  edEcTthis  iSd  we  would  plant  a  row  of  Fastolf  Rwpberrlee 
?fSt  ana^  id  4  fee"  from  it  a  row  of  BUck  Currante  and  Red  Currante. 
l^th  wSSdISave  EMce  in  front  for  one  row  of  Gooseberries  nltlmatoly,  but 
SS  to  bSrin  w?th  Xw.  for  nrotecUng  ibe  Strawberries  nothing  surpaj«« 
nrfinSrv^Settinir:  such  as  henlng-nets,  which  may  be  purchased  for  a  mffe 

nc?Sng  woSdnot  be  much  mora  handy  and  also  more  •«>»;»»°»i;5«^T2* 

ErSSeS^^^^^ 

SSJSgtmwts  w^uld  Sfford  you  a  quantity  of  ripe  fruit. 

»,,.»  T^««MA  (R  L,  TT.l.— Kermeslna  Lobelia  Is  as  dwarf  snd  compacfe 
«.2S*iJ  but  w^n  true  reddish  pink;  It  should  be  Increased  by  wittngs, 
■!  Ki^IiLi^d  froSTswd!  the  seedling*  Vary  In  habit  and  shade.  We  havE 
■•itT^^UdSriden^t  usinglt  frily  fofooe  reason-thera  to  no  meoM 
"^"iiitJJlr  bSds  from  it  whSn  young,  uiless  stringing  it  or  netting  it  over. 
A.tSS  «%he  plni Towera  sh^^^^  fway  went  ftower  and  Pl;t»t  too,  wUejs 
ai!JrfS«ned.  When  the  ptante  aw  fully  eatabllaued  the  birds  do  not 
to^thST  ThefaSVod  E?  with  tW.  Lolieim  exMtiy  as  they  did  wttH 
young  seedlings  of  Beet 
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AaVATTCs  iH  Pots  (JKMjTfty).-— Too  mty  icrow  •ome  In  pots  or  pans  wltlioat 
holsa  in  them,  or  these  dosed  up.  if  yoo  plsce  a  few  inches  of  stiff  loam  at  the 
bottom.  We  have  grown  many  kinds  in  pans,  1  foot  6 Inches  wide  and  1  foot 
deep,  withont  any  holes  of  coarse  at  the  bottom,  this  and  the  outside  being 
glased.  At  the  bottom  we  placed  from  4  to  6  inches  of  stiff  loam  two-(h1rds, 
and  spongy  boggy  peat  one-third,  and  in  this  oompost  we  put  in  the  plants, 
one  or  more  in  each  according  to  the  sise,  making  them  secure  with  a  few 
stones  upon  the  root^  or  fssteninir  them  with  pegs.  Saffldent  water  wss 
then  sdded  to  allow  of  the  leases  flootlDg,  or  jost  eoTorlng  them  if  of  erect 
habit,  adding  more  water  as  Rrowth  advanced  until  the  pan  was  taW  to  the 
brim.  Aquatics  require  a  light  and  airy  situation,  and  the  temperature 
necessary  for  the  upeeies.  Rain  water  is  the  most  suitable  for  thf»m,  though 
hard  water  will  do  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  f  ome  time  prior  to  using 
it.  You  name  Fontederas,  of  which  Fontedera  cordata  and  P.  angusti- 
,  flblia  are  all  but  if  not  quite  hardy,  but  they  do  well  in  a  greenhouse  tem- 
'perature ;  P.  azures,  from  Jamaica,  requires  a  wsrm  greenhouse ;  and 
P.  laneeolata  a  temperature  of  at  iea»t  45^  in  winter  to  do  well :  P.  crasvipes, 
from  Oniana,  requires  the  heat  of  a  warm  stoTO ;  and  P.  dUatata  the  or- 
dinary heat  of  a  stoTe ;  Thalia  dealbata,  from  South  Carolina,  does  well  in 
a  warm  greenhouse.  In  addition  to  these  tou  may  have  Sichardia 
SBthiopica  mscnUta,  a  flne-Ieaved  kind,  and  the  species;  Peltandra  rir- 
giniana,  the  majestic  PapTrus  elegans,  the  Two-spined  Wster  Caltrops 
(Trapa  blsptnooa),  which  is  a  biennial ;  the  Two-horned  (T.  bioomis),  a 
perennlsl  Arom  China;  Ssgittsria  graminea,  S.  Doniana,  and  S.  lancifolia. 
Imseots,  Destrotiiio  {V.  G,  C7.).-8yringlng  the  foliage  of  the  Dianthns 
with  tobacco  water  made  by  pouring  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce 
of  sbag  tobaceo  will  free  them  of  the  aphin,  but  it  may  be  neoessary  to  repeat 
the  dose.  Water  freely  at  the  roots  with  weak  liquid  manure,  which  may 
be  made  by  dlssolring  2  oxa  of  guano  in  a  gallon  of  rain  water,  and  this 
with  frequent  sprinklings  of  wster  OTerhead  should  enable  your  plants  to 
ontgrow  the  enemy.  As  the  seeds  of  the  Kaulfnssia  did  not  come  up  they 
must  have  been  bad  or  sown  too  deeply.  Inseots  had  nothing  to  do  with 
destroying  them.  Give  the  ground  a  dressing  of  qnioklime  in  the  spring, 
or  in  the  autamn  if  the  gronnd  be  then  dug,  and  another  dressing  of  soot  in 
the  spring,  which  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  or  forked-ln,  and  this  wlU 
improve  the  soil  and  render  it  distastefhl  to  worms  and  grubs. 

F^owaB^oAKDBN  Pl41i  (J,  W.  Scyd).—We  have  no  fault  whatever  to  And 
with  the  proposed  plan  of  the  flower  garden  in  front  of  the  range  of  houses. 
Such  a  plan  would  look  best  with  slste,  stone,  or  Box  edgings,  and  gravel 
between.  There  scarcely  seems  room  enough  for  graos  between  the  beds 
Well  planted,  the  pair  of  similar  groups,  of  fiye  clumps  each,  would  look 
well.  We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  proposed  arrangement  on  the  south 
and  lower  level  of  lawn.  Why  should  the  Wellingtonia  be  placed  in  the 
oentro  of  the  diamond  in  the  middle  t  and  what  beauty  can  there  be  in  the 
roor  acute-angled  triangles  round  it?  As  the  Plnus  tribe  flourish  so  well 
with  you,  suppose  that  you  place  the  Wellingtonia  on  the  open  lawn,  and 
two  Araucarlas  and  two  Deodars  in  the  four  corners,  so  as  to  give  them 
room  to  grow,  and  then  have  a  couple  of  ovals  or  drdes  for  the  Sikkim 
Ahododendrons.  The  roundness  of  their  outline  will  oontrsst  favourably 
with  the  acute  auKles  on  the  upper  terraoe,  but  which  there  are  quite  at  home, 
wore  the  inner  platform  made  into  a  flower  garden,  we  would  have  a 
different  style  from  that  adopted  on  the  upper  platform.  We  are  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  health  of  the  Vines,  Araucarlas,  Rhododendrons,  fto.  The  only 
®JPJ*°«ion  which  we  can  offer  as  to  your  not  findinJB;  flower-garden  plans 
Si  P*^^^  yon  mention,  is  that  you  must  have  taken  up  the  wrong  volume, 
xne  references  are  quite  correct  as  applied  to  Vol.  VU  to  which  they  belong. 
Wall  Tsxbs  hfmnv  with  iMsncrs  {8.  T.).— Any  time  after  the  leaves 
i!^7u  '^**°  ^^  ^  ^^  middle  of  February  undo  the  trees  f^m  the  wall,  and 
If  the  morUr  bo  much  perished  point  up  the  nail-holes ;  and  when  this  is 
done  paint  the  wall  from  top  to  bottom  with  half  a  peck  of  lime,  an  equal 
Quality  of  soot,  and  2  lbs  of  sulphur  vivum,  made  into  the  oonsistency  of 
Utiok  paint  by  a  suffldeney  of  urine  heated  to  boiling  point.  This  solution 
weU  rubbed  into  every  hole  and  crevioe  of  the  wall  will  be  a  di»h  that  few 
maects  like.  In  addition  to  this  the  trees  should  be  dressed  with  a  solution 
of  SBlphcr  vivnm  2  lbs.,  soft  soap  2  lbs.,  and  1  lb.  of  the  strongest  shag 
tobacea  Boil  the  tobacco  in  water  for  an  hour  and  let  it  stand  until  eooU 
^!?  ,«train,  and  dissolve  the  soft  soap  in  it,  and  add  the  sulphur  and 
raffldent  hot  water  to  make  it  five  gallons  at  a  temperature  of  160°. 
With  this  psint  every  shoot  and  stem,  rubbing  it  well  into  every  hole  and 
^.^oe  of  the  bark  and  Joints  of  the  wood,  being  csreful  not  to  dislodge  the 
Trait-buds.  The  wssh  should  be  appUed  with  a  brush,  and  in  winter  before 
the  buds  begin  to  swelL  An  effectua-  mode  of  exterminating  ants  is  to  mix 
Mscnio  with  sugar  and  water  to  the  eonslsteney  of  treacle,  or  equal  quan- 
yti«s  of  honey  and  arsenic,  either  of  which  the  snts  greedily  devour ;  but 
oare  most  be  taken  that  no  animal  have  aoeess  to  it.  Guano  will  drive 
them  away,  and  lime  water  wUl  dislodge  them.  See  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  Nos.  178  and  179. 

Nambs  op  Plamts  {A.  if.).-Your  "Thistie"  Is  not  a  Thistie.  but  Trago- 
pogon  prstends,  or  yellow  Gost's-beard.  The  otherplant  is  Helianthemum 
TuJgare,  common  Roek-rose  or  Dwarf  Cistus.  (Alpha,  Aeton).—l.  Poly- 
.  podium  vulgare  cambrlcum;  2.  Lastrea  diUtota.  {JS.  /•.).—!,  Spiranthes 
autamnahs;  2,  Asplenium  triohomanes ;  3,  Doodla  eaudaU;  4,  Onyofalum 
aaratom ;  5,  Doodla  media,  (if.  D.,  i2ioAmon4).— Tour  plant  is  not  a  true 
^ignonlfc,  but  belongs  to  the  sUled  genus  Pitheoocteninm.  As  far  as  we 
oan  mske  out  It  Is  an  undescribed  speoles,  but  we  will  endeavour  to  ascertain 
more  about  lu    The  flowering  of  the  Ailanthus  is  not  an  uncommon  event. 


judges  folly  benni  that  out.  The  Olob,  we  know,  has  many 
enemies,  bat  I  am  pleased  to  say  treble  the  number  A 
friends ;  and,  as  a  member  of  it»  I  fearlessly  assert  its  sole 
olject  is  "  a  &ir  field,  and  that  the  best  birds  may  win." 
Its  rules,  with  which  so  much  foolt  is  found,  I  admit  are  not 
faultless ;  but,  then,  my  piinoiple  is  not  to  ciy  the  whole 
thing  down,  but  join,  and  then  remedy  the  fault.  Poultry 
shows  are  surely  few  enough  (at  least,  of  this  stamp),  and 
keep  getting  less,  so  that,  instead  of  opposing,  it  should  be 
the  earnest  desire  of  all  e:dubitors  to  work  together  to 
establish  such  Shows  as  these  on  a  sound  and  firm  basis.  I 
fearlessly  maintain  a  more  suitable  building,  or  a  better 
manager  than  Mr.  Douglas  (if  his  equal),  cannot  be  found. 

As  regards  the  appointment  of  Judg^,  I,  for  one — and  I 
never  heard  but  the  one  opinion-— consider  it  fkr  better  the 
Judges'  names  should  not  be  published,  or  that  even  they 
shoSd  be  selected  so  long  in  advance.  Three  gentlemen  will 
be  at  Islington  of  well-admowledged  repute,  and  who  have 
the  confidence  of  exhibitors  in  generaL  They  were  once 
large  and  most  successful  breeders,  though  now  retiring 
from  the  arena  as  exhibitors. 

"  Ax  ExHoiTOB  "  seems  hard  put  to,  to  find  £Bkult  when 
he  wants  to  know  who  guarantees  tiie  payment  of  the  prizes. 
Have  the  former  Shows  broken  fkith  with  their  supporters  P 
I  challenge  "An  Exhibitob"  to  prove  anything  at  aJl 
against  them ;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  there  be  many  of  his 
cUss,  which  I  do  not  for  one  moment  suspect  there  ajre,  the 
whole  of  the  money  would  be  lodged  in  some  bank,  or  the 
Editors'  hands. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  fain  urge  exhibitors  to  pull  together 
and  support  such  Shows,  and  not  condemn  anything  with- 
out a  trial  I  trust  to  see  such  a  gathering  that  has  never 
before  been  witnessed  in  the  metropolis. — A  Stswabd. 
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THE  AGBICIULTURAL  HALL  SHOW  AND 

THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 
I  DID  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  above  controversy,  but 
the  letter  of  "As  Exhtbitob"  den^ds  some  notice,  so  I 
trust  you  wiQ  allow  me  a  short  space  in  your  columns. 

What  the  motive  can  be  for  attacking  the  Show  I  cannot 
conceive.  I  believe  the  Show  to  be  g^t  up  on  the  most  im- 
partial principle,  and  the  ibot  of  asldBg  the  Club  to  select 


dewsbuby  poultby  and  pigeon 
exhibition. 

YsABkby  year  this  Show  has  risen  in  public  estimation* 
and  without  a  doubt  the  meeting  just  held  has  been  the 
moat  suocessftal  of  any.  This  is  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  just  reward  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  directing  Committee;  and  with  care  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Dewsbury  ftiture  shows  will  stand  high  in 
the  ranks  of  our  poultry  exhibitions. 

There  is  one  little  comment  to  be  made  on  the  arrange- 
ments. The  pens  might  be  improved ;  and  as  the  wirework 
is  fast  becoming  imperfect,  we  would  suggest  in  fixture 
shows  either  to  renew  it  altogether,  or  to  provide  new  wire 
folding-pens.  These  would  soon  g^ve  a  return  of  the  first 
outlay  if  lent  out  to  neighbouring  shows  on  hire,  or  even,  ia 
fact,  by  the  advantages  they  would  afford  to  the  Dewsbuij 
Show  alone,  if  laid  by  from  year  to  year.  August  Sls^ 
the  day  of  the  Show,  was  one  of  those  eccentric  vicissitudes 
of  weather  fox  which  our  fatherland  is  so  proverbial.  At  the 
earliest  dawn  everything  promised  most  favourably.  About 
six  o'clock  A.X.  a  scudding  shower  caused  a  little  anxiety,  but 
it  was  so  transient  that  all  fears  were  soon  banished  by  a 
temporary  sunshine.  At  eight,  however,  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions  were  hopelessly  indulged  in  by  the  reputedly 
weatherwise.  It  rained  for  an  hour  incessantly,  and  so 
violently  that  the  workmen  employed  could  not  possibly  go 
on,  and  every  one  deplored  the  now  apparent  certainty  of 
complete  £Euilure.  Every  object  as  fiEur  as  the  eye  could  reach 
was  completely  drenched,  and  as  an  aged  agriculturist  ob- 
served in  our  hearing,  "  this  is  a  glorious  rain  for  our  turmpe 
and  pasture  lands,  but  it's  certainly  settled  the  Show."  We, 
as  did  all  others,  rejoiced  to  find  his  prophecy  unfulfilled,  for 
between  nine  and  ten  a  good  sharp  breeze  arose,  the  sun 
shone  with  redoubled  power,  the  roads  and  gross  were  soon 
equally  di^,  matters  progressed  rapidly,  and  though  the 
Show  was  a  little  delayed,  the  event  proved  that,  nothing 
daunted,  one  continuous  throng  of  visitors  filled  the  grounds 
from  midday  to  nightfall. 

As  to  the  quali^  of  the  Tovltij  and  Pigeons  all  were 
exceedingly  g^ood,  but  the  old  birds  did  not  show  to  the 
advantage  they  will  do  when  they  have  attained  full  feather. 
We  purpose,  therefore,  confininflr  our  remarks  to  a  few  onljy 
of  the  principal  pens  that  had  somewhat  renewed  their 
plumage.    In  Cockim  Miss  Beldon  exhibited  some  fixst-xate 
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BuA  both  old  and  yoomg ;  and  the  same  waa  eqnallj  tke  caao 
vith  tiie  White  Cochins  shown  by  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Hopton, 
JCbrfield.  Amoag  the  manj  CKeellent  chiokens  shown  we 
mast  briefij  allude  to  both  the  Golden  and  Silver^angled 
BmmbimrghM  of  Miss  Beldon,  toe  they  are  snch  as  ang^  many 
irinmpbi  yet  to  come.  Mr.  Dyson's  Black  Bed  Qame  chickens 
^pen  60),  were  equally  pnasewarthy-^in  fact,  as  ^ood  ae  any 
yet  shown  this  year,  and  veiy  early  ones.  The  G«me  sweeps 
Idr  sin^e  oocks  wera  as  nearly  a  fiUlnie  as  ooald  well  be 
nnagined^  two  of  the  so-called  "  sweepstakes ''  oontainiog 
only  a  single  entzy,  and  the  third  having  bnt  two  birds  in 
competition.  The  great  uncertainty  of  getting  np  a  oompe- 
i&tion  by  the  sweepstakes  arrangemeats  brings  them  day 
by  day  into  greater  public  disfaTonr.  If  not  more  freely 
•opported,  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  Committees  of  ponltry 
shows  have  no  altematiye  save  to  abandon  them  altogether; 
for  to  call  a  bird  a  "winner"  when  there  are  none  to 
dispute  his  title,  and  again  to  win  only  his  own  entry  fee 
ba^,  deducting  ezpenaes  (as  enforced  by  the  sdiedules 
jasoed  for  these  classes),  is  Ul-caloalated  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  such  "  sweepstakes."  Before  concluding  our 
temarks  on  the  poultiy  we  cannot  forbear  a  brief  allusion  to 
the  class  in  whiob  a  "  Committee's  silrer  cup  "  was  giren  for 
the  best  pen  of  poultry  (any  breed)  in  theBxhibition,  but  to 
he  specially  entered  at  increased  fiaes  for  this  claas,  though 
atfll  enjoying  the  privilege  of  competing  in  their  respective 
dasses  also ;  or  ^hibitm  could  enter  singly  fbi^  this  cup 
only.  A  very  spirited  and  capital  competition  of  twelve  first- 
rate  pens  ensued,  embracing  many  of  the  principal  prise - 
winners  in  the  preyions  arbitratioDB.  Mr.  Cannan,  of  Brad- 
ford, was  the  winner  with  a  beautifal  pen  of  Spaniith  chiekoia, 
hat  very  closely  pressed  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  twelTO 
competitors.  As  a  single  cop  was  only  to  be  awarded,  and 
these  prize  birds  had  still  to  take  their  places  in  their 
original  positions  after  the  cup  was  awarded,  no  high  com- 
mendation was  recorded  in  ^s  special  class,  as  it  would 
have  only  led  to  many  misapprehensions  if  found  attached 
to  pens  already  boasting  a  mnt  or  second  prize  in  their  own 
Tsriety,  otherwise  evecy  one  was  well  deserving  of  this 
especial  recognition  of  good  quality. 

The  Fig40H$  were  good,  bnt  the  very  heavy  gale  of  wind 
ipae  much  against  them ;  the  Carriers  evidentiy  becoming 
almost  blinded  by  its  effects.  This  variety  of  Pigeon,  when 
cx>nfined  within  its  power,  soffeis  serioosly  from  continaous 
wind ;  so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  be  permanently  injured. 
CooanuCaiPA.— Fint,  mm  £.  Bcldoa.  Mnglay.  flectsd,  W.  Diiwton, 
Hopton  Chiek0ng,-^Tmt,  MiM  £.  B«ldoik  Seoond,  W.  Dawaon.  Highly 
Commended,  R.  Wade,  Halirax. 

8PAin0K.~Ffrft,  Mln  E.  Beldon.  Seooad,  W.  Caanaa.  Bnidftfrd.  Higbly 
Onameiided,  R.  J.  Wood,  Manchei^er.  ChUkeng.—Vtnt^  W.  OMwaa. 
fSMBd,  J.  VkkBraMm,  Cblokenley.    CoirancDdad,  £.  Brown,  Sheffleld. 

DoBXiNo.— FinI,  Miu  E.  Beldon.  Second,  E.  Leach,  jaoclid&le.  OhieUns, 
— Prise,  B.Uech. 

Hambobob  (Oolden-qMnstod).  — TIrrt,  Mte  £.  BeUtoa.  Seoand,  W. 
Osmen.  firadllNrd.  Ckiclum.^  Fint,  Ml«  £.  Beldon.  Seoond,  H.  Carter, 
HoknflrUt 

HABBirnaH  (SilTer-epangledl.— FInt,  Mln  E.  Beldon,  Bmgley.  Second, 
W,  Cnnaa,  Bradford.  CAieibMU.  -  First,  W.  Obudbb.  Seoond.  Mia«  £. 
Beldon. 

Hambubgh  (Oolden-pcBcilled^.-^Fint,  J.  Sanderland,  Coley,  Halifitz. 
Beeond,  Miss  E.  Beldon.    Chickeni.—?Tite.  Mine  E.  Be!don. 

Hamboboh  rSilvor-peneilied). -- Firat,  Misa  £.  Beldon.  Secoad,  W^ 
Csaann.    CUcAens.- Price,  Miae  E.  Beldon. 

PoBAKD  (Qold  or  8ilTer-8i>anf  led).— First  and  Second,  MUa  E.  Beldon. 
Okiejlrene.— First  and  Second,  W.  Newsome.  Blncplcf. 

P01.ABD  (Any  other  ▼ai1ety).-~nrst.  W.  Mevsono.  Soeonl,  Mist  £. 
Mldon.    Chiekeru.—Ftin,  W.  Meweome. 

Qamm  (Black-breasted  and  other  Ueda).  —  First,  E.  Beldon,  Blngler. 
Second,  H.  Snowden,  Bradford.  CRtcJkene— First,  T.  Dyson,  Balifex. 
BeeoDd,  J.  Fell,  AdwuUon.  Highly  Commended,  J.  D.  Newsome,  Baitey; 
J.  Ineson,  Staindiflis ;  J.  Viekerman,  Chlekonley.  Commended,  J,  Sander- 
JsBd,  Gadey,  Hallfiuc. 

Oakb  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blaea>.— First,  Miss  B.  Beldon, 
Bingley.  Second.  J.  Fell.  CAiefant.— Flmt,  J.  FelL  Seoond,  H.  Snowden. 
Cammended,  T.  Viekerman. 

Ganb  (White  and  Piles).— First,  J.  Sunderland.  Second,  H.  C.  Mason, 
Drlghlittgton.    CMckeru.—Trlzef  w.  Whiteley,  LiTersedgc. 

Gamb  (Blaek  snd  BraMj-wtnged,  exoept  Greya).— First,  Miss  E.  BOldon, 
BtDgley.  Second,  J.  Oldroyd,  Dowabnry  Moor.  CAicAeiM.— First  and 
^•oond,  J.  D.  Neiraome,  BatJey. 

Bamtaus  (Gold  and  SilYer-laced).— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second, 
mas  £.  Beldon. 

Bamtaiu  (Black  and  SilTer-laoed).  —  First,  C.  A.  JUdcwsf.  Second, 
V.  Caman. 

Bantams  (White  and  SilTer-laoed].— Fint  and  Second,  S.  Sehofteld,  Heek- 
nondwike. 

.  BanAVS  (GsM).-VlrBt,  C.  Listcfr,  MIrlMd.  Second,  W.  T.  Entwietlo, 
AST  Bbbbd  bot  MBBnoBBB.— Ffamt,  J.  D.  Newsome,  Batley.  Second, 
C  Uiter,  Mirfleld.  Highly  Commended.  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Bln^ey;  W.  E. 
Dnxbory,  Leeda.  Commended,  S.  L«teb,  Boehdalo.  CJMefaMi-Firrt,  H. 
LMT.HeiMlflsBiftdfSk   6coonl»MiiaB.Beldsn,BlBffloj.  . 


Docks  (Whito).— First,  £.  Lesob.  Boohdide.  Second,  Miss  fi.  Bddon, 
Bingley. 

Docks  (Bouen).— First,  B.  Lsach,  Boehdale.  Second,  J.  D.  Nevsomt^ 
BaUey. 

GcBSC.— First  end  Seoond,  W.  K.  Daxburr,  I^reds.. 

SwBKrsTAKB  CocB  (Any  Colour}.— Price,  H.  C.  Masnn,  DrlgblingtAn. 

SwsKrsTAKs  Gamb  OoasBBBL.— First,  H.  C  Mason.  Seoond,  T.  Vieker- 
man, Cbiehenley. 

SwRBFSTaKB  Gamb  Bantam  Cock  (Any  Colour).— Prise,  Wallis  ft  Old- 
royd, Devabury. 

PIGEONS 

PowTKB.—CorJL— First,  H.  Brown,  Hh«Acld.  Seoond,  Miss  £.  Beldon, 
Biugley.    JSfen.- First,  H.  Snowden.    Second,  Hiss  E.  Beldon. 

Cabbicbs  —0>rJk— First,  J.  Firth,  jun.,  Dewsbury.  Second,  J.  W  Edge, 
Birmingham.  JSra.  —  Firkt,  J.  Futh,  juo.  Second,  Miss  £.  Beldon, 
Bingley. 

ToMBLBRS  rAlmond}.— Prize,  H.  Snowden. 

Timsi^BBS  (Any  other  Tarietv).— First.  H.  Snowden.  Bradford.  Second, 
H.  Tardley,  Birmingham.    Highly  Commended,  Mies  E.  Bcldoo,  Bingley. 

Tdbbits.— First,  H.  Tardley.  Second,  Miss  £.  Beldon.  Commended* 
H.  Ttrown,  Shemeld. 

Jaoobibs.- First,  Miss  X.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Second,  H.  Tardley,  Bir- 
mingham. 

TBfMPBTBiB.— First,  Mira  E.  BeMoo.    Seoonil,  F.  Key,  Beverley. 

OwLs.~First,  J.  W.  Edge.  Second,  Mies  E.  Beldon.  Highly  Commended, 
H.  Brown,  Sheffleld. 

Babbs.  -  First,  J.  Firth,  jnn  ,  Dewsbury.  Second,  Mias  E.  Beldon, 
Bingley.    Commended,  J.  Firth,  Jan. :  H.  Tardley,  Klrm<ngbam. 

Faktails.— First,  J.  Firth,  Jan.,  Dewsbury.  tteeond,  J.  W.  Edge,  Blr- 
mlngbam. 

Nuns.— Prise.  J.  W.  Edge,  BirmhiKbam. 

Coavow.— Fint  and  Reeond,  J.  Viekerman,  Chickenley.  Commended, 
Wallis  *  Oldroyd,  Dewabnry. 

Ant  otbbb  tabibtv.— First,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  Mtss  E. 
Beldon. 

RABBrrs.-£«r|».«/ir«d.— First,  W.  H.  Ftrth.  Seeon'J,  J.  W.  Kutter.  Dews- 
bury. For  Colour.— Vint,  C.  A.  Rldgway.  .Scooad.  J.  Squires,  BothwelL 
jPor  Weight. -Prize,  T.  Bmilh,  Dewsbury  Moor. 

SrLVBB  Cup  yoB  Bsst  Pbb  ib  tbe  ExaiBiTtoB.- W.  Cannan  (Spanish 
Chicken^;. 

JuDGBB. — Mr.  Thompson,  of  Saint  Ann's,  near  Halifiu; 
and  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham. 


HALIFAX  AKD  CALDEE  VALE  POULTET 
SHOW. 

Ths  twenty-sixth  annual  Exhibition  took  place  on  Satur- 
day the  27th  ultimo,  in  Clare  Hall  Park,  HalifSu,  which  had 
been  kindly  lent  for  the  oooasion  by  Joshua  Appleyard,  Esq. 
The  day  was  beaatifolly  fine,  and  the  attendance  of  Tisitors 
very  great,  the  Park  being  densely  crowded  in  every  part. 
The  arrangements  were  admirable  in  every  respect  Pooltry 
niunbered  383,  and  Pigeons  137  pens. 

ffpamih  were  good  classes,  Messrs.  Cannan,  Bodbard,  and 
Beldon  each  exhibiting  specimens  of  great  merit.  The  first- 
prise  chickens^  we  thought,  should  scarcely  have  boon  so 
high  in  the  list,  for,  although  good,  the  seoond-prize  pen 
contained  a  superior  cockerel  and  a  good  puUet. 

Dorkings  did  not  show  to  advantage ;  the  prize  pens  were 
of  average  quality  in  adults,  while  the  chickens  contained 
some  good  birds. 

In  Cochins  Miss  Beldon,  Captain  Heaton,  and  Mr.  Stretch 
took  the  prises  for  Bufb  with  capital  pens— indeed,  seldom 
have  such  really  good  birds  competed  at  an  agricultural  show. 
In  Any  other  variety  of  Cochins  first  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Partridge,  Whites  taking  second. 

Brahmas  numbered  twenty  pens,  ten  in  each  class,  and 
Mr.  Lacy  outdistanced  competition  in  both  classes  with 
splendid  dark-coloured  pens. 

For  the  best  Gfome  Cock  or  Coekerd  Mr.  Fletcher  had  the 
silver  cup,  value  five  guineas,  with  a  magnificent  Brown  Bed 
cock  well  shown.  Black  Beds  taking  second  and  third,  a 
splendid  Brown  Bed  and  a  Duckwing  receiving  high  com- 
mendation. The  ihst-prize  single  Game  cockerel  shown  by 
Mr.  Dyson,  a  Blaek  Bed,  deoerved  his  position,  though  ▼e 
fancied  him  too  much  cramped  in  foot.  In  Black  Bed  Game 
Mr.  Brierley's  first-prize  pen  in  old  birds  was  good ;  and  Mr. 
Crosland's  first-prize  chickens  were  very  promising,  while  the 
second  contained  a  bad-footed  cockerel.  In  Brown  Beds 
Mr.  Aykroyd  took  first  witii  a  capital  pen,  the  hen  being 
unusually  good.  The  chiokens  of  the  same  colour  were  a 
wretched  lot.  The  cockerel  in  the  first-prize  pen  was  duok- 
dawed,  and  poor  in  evezy  respect.  Old  Duckwings  were  in 
force  though  mnch  oat  of  foather,  the  first  and  seoond  pens 
being  most  noticeable.  In  ohifikens  of  the  same  colour  Ms. 
;  Aykzoyd's  first-prize  pen  was  splsndid-^the  pallet  of  unvuiiial 
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mctiOmee,  tlie<X)ekerel  capital  in  ookmr  atnd  sliape,  tfaongli 
zeqtiiring  more  devel^ment — a  better  pen  we  have  Beldom 
aeen.    In  Any  other  Game,  good  Blaflto  were  first  in  the  old 


In  PoUsndg  WMte-crested  Blacks,  shown  naAorally,  were 
first.  Silver  second.  In  chickens  SiNers  were  first;  the  other 
two  prizes  being  awarded  to  White-crested  Blacks,  the  third- 
prize  pen  being  excellent,  and  shonld  have  taken  a  higher 
grade. 

Bamburghs  were  nnmerons  and  good,  this  district  being 
noted  for  these  varieties,  the  Gk>lden-spangled  and  Silver- 
spangled  deserving  especial  mention.  Miss  Beldon  had  a 
large  proportion  of  the  prizes  with  pens  wonderful  in  condi- 
tion, and  of  great  merit. 

^  Any  other  distinct  breed  brought  out  Mr.  Dawson's  beau- 
tiful Sultans  in  old  birds.    In  chickens  Andalusian  took  first. 

The  prize  Oame  Bantams  were  capital ;  and  the  Laced  and 
Other  variety  class  contained  many  good  pens. 

Mrs.  Seamons  added  another  triumph  to  her  list  in  Ayles- 
bury Jhicks.  The  Bouen  were,  however,  superior  in  quality, 
the  first  and  second  pens  more  especially. 

Oeese  and  Twrleys  were  an  average  lot. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

SFJuriSH.— Fim,  W.  Canntn,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  B.Sodbard,  Wrlnffton, 
Bristol.  Third,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Chiekena.—nnt,  J.  B.  Bodbard. 
Second,  W.  Cannan.    Third,  Miaa  E.  Beldon. 

DoBXDia.—  First,  W.  Gaman,  ThonitoB.le«MMr8.  Second,  Mica  B.  Boldon. 
Bingley.  Third,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middloton.  Chieketm.—rixa^  C.  W. 
Brierley.  Seocnd  and  Third,  Rer.  J.  F.  Newton,  Klrby-in-Cleyeland. 
Highly  Commended,  Miu  E.  Beldon. 

Cochik-China  (Cinnamon  or  Bnff).— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Second, 
E.  Smith.  Middtetoo.  Third,  T.  Stretch,  Onnskirk.  CAteisfas.- First,  Cspt. 
Heaton,  Manchester.  Second,  T.  Stretch.  Third,  Mlsa  E.  Beldon.  Highly 
Commended,  C.  S.  Risdaie,  Sklrcoat;  C.  T.  Bishop,  Lenton,  NotUngham. 

Cocwm-Chik A  (Any  other  ▼atietyj.—Hrst,  T.  Stretch  (Partridge),  Seoond, 
y.  Dawson,  Mlrfleld  (White).  Third,  W.  Bowley,  Cirencester.  Chicketu.— 
Jtot,  T.  Stretch  (Partridge).  Second,  W.  Daw«on  (White).  Third,  R. 
Wade,  Halifax. 
Bkabma  Pootsa.— First  and  Second,  H  Laoy,  Hebden  Bridge.  Third, 
Seamons,  Aylesbnry.     £At«il;«ns.— First,  Second,   and  Highly  Com- 


Hrs. 

mended,  H.  Lacy, 

Seamons. 


Third,  T.  Pomfret,  Preston.    Highly  Commended,  Mrs. 

Gams  Cock  on  Cockkml  (Any  ooloar).-<:iip,  J.  Fletcher,  Manchester. 
2fff5?i  W.  Boye«,  Beveiley.    Third.^T^  Bottomley,  Shelf.    Highly  Corn- 
Second,  H.  C. 

Second, 

jkens.— 

Seoond  and  Third,  T.  Dyson,  Halifax. 


mended.  Miss  E.  Beldon ;  H.  Adams,  Beverley. 

Gams  CocxxsBL  (Any  eolonr).~Firi.t,  T.  Dyson,  Haliftix, 
Mason,  Leeds.    Third,  O.  Noble,  Dewsbnry. 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds) .—First,  O.W.  Brierley,  Middleton. 
J.  Sunderland,  jun.,  Coley  HalL  Third.  J.  Firth,  Ellen's  Grove.   Chickens.-^ 

Krst,  J.  Crowsland,  hin.,  Wakefield.    ""  

Commended,  J.  Firth. 

Game  (Brown-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First^  E.  Aykroyd,  Bradford. 
Seeond,  W.  Gaman,  Thornton-le-Moom.  Third,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Chickens. 
—Wrst,  J.  Firth.     Second,  J.  Croasland,  Jun.     Third,   R    Hemingway, 


Gamk  (Duckwing,  Grey,  and  Blue).— First,  D.  Crossley,  Haley  Hill. 
Second,  E.  Ajkroyd,  Bradford.  Third,  "W.  Bentley,  Cleckheaton.  Highly 
Commended,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton.  CAfViir«ii9.— First,  E.  Aykroyd. 
fi«oond,  B.  Snowden,  Horton.    Third,  G.  Hartley,  Leeds. 

Gamm  (Any  other  variety).-FirBt.  Mias  E.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  Hsnson, 
Hlpperholme.  Third,  Master  D.  Kdwards,  Flxby  Park.  Chickens.— Fint 
not  awarded.  Second,  G.  Noble,  Dewsbnry.  Thhrd,  B.  Naylor,  Heckmond- 
wika. 

POLASB.— First,  H.  Carter,  Holroflrth.  Seoond  and  Highly  Commended, 
Miss  E.  Beldon.  Third,  J.  Smith,  KciRhley.  Cft«:A*n«,— First.  Miss  E. 
Beldon.    Second,  H.  Carter.    Third.  J.  SraHh. 


Shelf.    Seeond, 


Third, 


HAMBmoH  (Oolden-penellled).— First,  B.  Hemingway, 
6.  Smith,  Northowrdm.    Third,  J.  Hollinga,  Horton  Bank  Top.    Chisketts. 
—First,  S.  Pmith.    Second,  K.  Hemingway.    Third,  Mit<s  E.  Beldon. 

Hambvboii  (Silver-penc:lled).— Plr^t  and  Second,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Third, 
J.  Snnderlaad,  jun.  C5Mc*«M.-Firrt  and  Third,  W.  Maado,  Bingley. 
Seoond,  Miss  E.  Beldon.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Stell.  Keighlsy. 

Hambdboh  (Golden-spangled).- First,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Second.  W. 
Cannan,  Bradford.  Third,  J.  Andrews,  Ashton-nnder-Lyne.  Chicksns.— 
rat,  N.  Marlor.  Manchester.  Seoond,  J,  G.  Sngden,  Kelghley. 
J.  Pickles,  Slalfchwalte. 
— ^^Jl"1***"  (Silver-8p.ingled).— First  and  S«>ond,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Third, 
mrs.  H.  Sharp.  Bradford.  Chickens.— Tint,  Miss  f..  Beldon.  Second,  W. 
Cannan,  Bradford.  Third,  Mrs.  H.  Shsrp.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Cow- 
oan,  Leeds. 

Hambuhobs  (Any  other  variety).— First  and  Second.  Miss  E.  Beldon. 
Thlid,  C.  Pease,  Darliagton.  Chickens.— Tint,  J.  Hargreaves,  Sklpton. 
SMond,  Miss  E.  Beldoa.  Third,  S.  Briggs,  Holywell  Green. 
^  ^?L,^"**  DisriMCT  BaxBD  kxcrft  Bavtams.— First,  W.  Dawson,  Mir- 
fldd  (The  Sulun's  Fowls).  Second,  C.  W.  Brier  lev.  Third,  C.  Lister,  Mlr- 
Jaid  (Silkies),  CWc*«ii«.-Flr»t,  W.  Barber,  OTenden  (Andalusian).  Second, 
M.  Smith.  Ainleys  (Malays).    Third,  C.  Lister  (Silkies). 

BAiiTAMt  tG«me).-First,  G.  I^oole,  Staincliffe,  Dewsbnry.  Seoond.  J. 
Crosland,  jun.,  Wakefield.    Third,  R.  M.  Stark,  6,  Claromont  Terraoe,  HuU. 

Baxtami  (Gold  or  Silver-laced  Sebright).— First  and  Third,  Mias  E. 
Beldon.    Second,  W.  Cannan. 

B^TAMS  (Any  other  variety),-First,  W.  Cannan.  Seoond,  G.  Noble. 
Third,  S.  Schofield.  Heckmondwike. 

DvcM  (Aylesbury).— First  and  Seoond,  Mrs.  Seamons,  HartweU,  Ayles- 
bury.   Third,  F.  M.  Hindle,  Bury  New  Road,  Haslingden. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First  and  Second,  S.  Brlgga    Third,  G.  Nobis. 
«?,^^'};(^^®'?''^"*'^' >•-""'»  ^-  Bri«»(^Ud).    Second,  J.  Gates, 
Pellon.    Third,  J.  R,  Jessop,  Beverley  Road,  Hull  Wild). 


OBHiB.-FirBtr  W.  X.  Ihixtarr,  9^  Mmv»ae  Bond.  L«edi. 
Thkd,  H.  Edwards,  MJ*.,  Pya  Nasi  (Canadian  Geeaa). 

TuxKxvs.- First,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Second,  Bon.  Lady  Hawke,  WoBMrsUfy 
Pnrk,  Pontefnurt.    Third,  W.  CaanaiL 

8KUM  CLsas  (Any  Bree«).^nr8t,  MiH  B.  Beldan.  Swand,  W.Bfldlh, 
Ba«)k  Hill.   Thdird,  S,  Brigga  (Qolden-psnsmad  Hambmyhsj. 

PIGEGNB, 
In  the  Pigeim  departmeat  the  daMas  were  weU  filled. 
Powieni  were  good.  In  oodks  a  fiiM  Bhie  wm  first;  aand  in 
kens  a  lengthy  White,  rather  ehort  in  leg,  took  a  maSkme 
poflition.  Mr.  Eden*^  hig^ily  eommended  White  oook  riMidd 
have  had  a  step  higher.  In  Oerriem  Kr.  Eden  had  it  all 
his  own  waj,  for,  with  the  exoeption  of  a  higlily  eommended 
Biaok  hen,  there  waa  nothing  approaching  the  prize  birdtf  in 
either  of  the  classee.  The  mret  Almonds,  and  firat  and 
seoond  Blaek  Mottled  Tnmbtera  were  oa)»itaL  Blue  Beards 
and  Black  Balds  had  first  and  second  in  the  class  allotted  to 
them.  In  Owls  fine  Whites  took  the  prizes.  In  TurbilB 
Silrers  in  beaatiftil  condition  were  first ;  Beds,  too  ooozae, 
were  second;  a  good  pair  of  Yellows  were  commended. 
Good  Bed  Jacobins  took  fiirst  and  second  in  the  class  for  that 
▼arietj.  Fantails  were  not  ao  good  aa  we  have  aeen.  Ju 
Barbs  the  first  went  to  capital  Slacks,  the  cock  being  de- 
fective in  the  cdloor  of  the  eye,  otherwise  good  in  every  otlier 
point,  and  accompanied  by  a  fine  hen — ^Yellows  were  aeeoad. 
Dragons  were  numerous,  the  first-priee  pen  of  Blnee  waa 
not  eqnal  to  Uie  highly  commended  pen  of  the  same  colotir. 
Trumpeters  were  not  so  perfect  as  are  generally  shown  at 
HaJj&x.  The  mottled  oook  in  l^e  first-prise  pen  waa  Mr. 
Shaw's  famona  old  bird,  accompanied  by  a  poor  hen.  In  Any 
other  breed  Bhie  Shields  were  firsts  amid  Satinettea  second. 
In  the  selling  class  Black-headed  Nuns  were  first,  and 
Turbits  second. 

I^wnas  AND  0m»pxb8.— CMb.—Flnt,  tk  Brigga.  Seoond  and  Highlr 
Commended,  P.  Eden,  Cross  Lane,  Salford.  Highly  Commended,  0.  J. 
Samuels,  Manchester,  ITsns.- First,  H.  Snowden,  Horton.  Second,  W. 
Smith.    Highly  Commended,  E.  Beldon,  Gilstead,  Bingley. 

CAVLBimsM,— Cocks,— ¥in%  and  Second,  P.  Eden.  Highly  Cemaended,  X 
Firth,  jun.,  Dewsbnry ;  B.  Consterdiua,  Littlebrough.  Commended,  S. 
Briggs.  ^ms.- First  and  Second,  P.  Eden.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Beldon. 

TuHBUEBs  (Almond).  — First  and  Second,  P.  Eden.  Commended,  «H. 
Snowdon. 

TuMBLXHs  (Mottled).— First  and  Seeond,  P.  Eden.  Commended,  R  Brlggk. 

Balds  or  BsAROs^-Fhrst,  H.  Yardlsy,  Birmingham.    Second,  S.  Briggs. 

Owls.- First  and  Second,  P.  Edoi.  Third,  H.  Tardley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham. 

TonnrrsL— nrst  and  Oommcnded,  8.  Briggs.  Seeoad,  J.  Wads,  Bradshav 
JLane.    Highly  Commanded,  H.  Tardley. 

J^icoBiNs.— First  and  Second,  S.  Briggs. 

Famtails.— First,  8.  Briggs.    Second,  H.  Tardley. 

Bakbs.— First,  W.  B.  Vsai  Hanahergen.  Nawoastla-on-Tyne.  Sccand  iad 
Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden.    Highly  Commended,  S.  Briggs. 

Draoons.— First,  W.  Smith.  Second,  S.«  Briggs.  Highly  Comtaiended, 
J.  Wsdsworth,  Halifsx;  W.  Gookroger,  HalUkx;  aadC.  J.  Samuels. 

Tavxprrxxs.— first  and  Second,  S.  Briggs. 

Maopixs.— First,  U.  Tardley.    Second,  S.  Briggs. 

Amy  othxx  Baxxn.— First,  S.  Brings.  Second  and  Commanded  H. 
Tardley.    Highly  Commended,  P.  Bden  und  C.  E.  Ridsdale.  Skirooat. 

SsLLnio  Class.— First,  H.  Sonshall,  Grdney.  Seoond,  W.  Massey,  Gedney. 

JuDOBS. — ^For  Pouttry.— Mr.  Joseph  Hindson,  Liverpool; 
and  Mr.  Bichard  Teebay,  of  Fulwood,  Preston.  Pigeons, — 
Mr.  H.  Weir,  London ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Southow- 
ram,  Halifax.  , 


DEANE  AGBICTOTFEAIi  SOCIETY'S  POULTBY 
SHOW. 

This  Society  held  their  first  Show  on  Wednesday  the  31st 
of  Auguat,  in  a  field  near  the  church.  The  rain  fell  very 
heavily  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  bat  the  weather  ofteiv 
wards  cleared  up,  and  was  very  fine,  and  the  number  of 
visitors  was  consequently  large.  The  pens  of  i>oultry  were 
not  very  numerous,  bat  there  were  some  very  good  birds. 

The  Spanish  headed  the  list,  but  only  one  pen  was  sent. 
The  Dorking  were  in  very  bad  feather,  dark  birds  being 
first,  and  Silver  Grey  second.  The  show  of  Qnme  cocks  was 
not  very  good;  and  in  the  class  for  cock  and  two  hens,  Browli 
Bed  took  first,  and  Black  Beds  second.  In  the  CoeM/k 
class  there  were  only  two  pens,  BuflSs  taking  first,  and 
Partridge  second.  In  the  Golden-pencilled  there  were  some 
very  good  birds ;  the  first-priae  cockerel  was  beautiful.  The 
Silver-pencilled  were  not  so  good.  In  Golden-spangled  only 
three  pens  werp  entered ;  but  in  the  Silver-spangled  claas 
there  were  some  splendid  birds,  particularly  the  puHeta  ift 
the  first-prize  pen.    In  Polands  Blacks  were  first,  and  BSbret 
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0eo<»d.  In  the  Any  Tariety  cUms  on^  two  pens  were 
shown ;  the  fint-prize  pes,  belonging  to  Mr.  Leaoh»  of  Boch- 
dale,  WM  reiy  good.  Of  Oame  BQmtam$  there  was  a  large 
entiy,  but  the  qnaUty  was  not  veary  good.  In  Any  yariety  of 
Bantams  Silyer-laced  took  the  first  prise,  and  Blaoks  second. 

Of  Aylesbuiy  Dueki  only  two  pens  were  shown.  Mr. 
Leaoh  had  a  very  nice  pen,  their  beaks  being  very  good. 
There  was  a  very  large  entry  of  Boaens,  and  it  was  a  very 
good  dass;  and  in  the  Any  yariety  class  Carolina  Docks 
todk  first,  and  Call  Daoks  second.  Three  yeiy  nice  pens  of 
€huB  were  shown.    The  following  are  the  awards  :— 

SPAMini.— Prise,  8.  Trldetby,  Fftniwoith. 

SoBsiiMt.— Firat,  S.  nrriiMKtoii,  Atlley.     Second,  F.  Chtrltoiu 

Qams  Cock.— Flrtt,  J.  Tomer.    Second,  S.  Farrington. 

Gams  Cook  ahd  two  Hnce.— First,  C.  P.  Ackers.  Second,  J.  Toner, 
Bsdeliffe. 

Cooanv-CBzif  A.— First,  J.  Wood,  BxIbscsU  HslL  Second,  H.  Wheeler, 
JOddleton. 

Havbvboks  (GoUen-peneUled).— First,  J.  Huelden.  Seeond,  T.  Wrigby, 
MMdleton. 

Hambob«bs  (SIlTW-peneilled).— First,  B.  Croapton.  Sseond,  J.  PIsU, 
Pesne. 

Hambukobs  (Odlden-epangled).  —  First,  N.  Msrlor,  Dentoa.  Second, 
O.  Wblttaker. 

Hambokobs  (SUTer-epangled).— First,  M.  Ishervood,  Beddiffe.  Seeond, 
J.  Fielding. 

PoLAMOs.— -First  and  Second,  8,  Farrington. 

Abt  TAKiBTf.— First,  B.  Leech  (Brahma).  Second,  F.  BoUook,  Chowbtnt 
(Brahnia)u 

Oau  BABTABi.~Firsfc,  J.  W.  Ifonia,  Bochdale.  Second,  J.  Fletcher, 
CttODedoogh. 

Abt  tabibtt  Babtaxb.— First,  8.  Farrington.  Second,  J.  Eckershy, 
BytoB. 

DocBs  (Aylesboiy).— First,  &  Leech,  Bochdale.  Seoond,  A.  Bowden, 
Weethooghton. 

Ducks  (Bonen).— First,  J.  Nelsflii.    Second,  T.  WakeSeld. 

DvGBB  (Any  other  yariety).— Flret,  J.  Eekenby.  Seeaady  0.  P.  Aekars, 
BiAersbav. 

Obbsb.— First,  E.  Leech.    Second,  L.  Walls. 

ToBBBTs.— Second,  E.  Leech.    Flnt  withheld. 

XxTBA.  Stock.— First,  T.  Brcmlow,  (Pigeons).  Sceoad,  W.  Maikland, 
Deane. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Richard  Teebay,  Preston ;  Mr.  El^'ah 
Bmith,  Middleton. 


WntRAL  PAEMEES*  CLUB  AUTUMN  POULTEY 

AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  in  the  Birkenhead  Park  on  the  30th 
of  August.  The  site  selected  was  exceedingly  well  adapted 
lor  the  purpose,  beinffon  the  rising  ground  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lower  park.  There  was  auo  a  flower  show,  which 
added  materially  to  the  attractions  of  the  general  Exhi- 
bition. 

DoBKiM«&~First,  Miss  Davft.    Second,  W.  Gopple,  Prescot. 

Spabxsh.— First,  6.  Oarliok,  Bock  F^rry.    Second,  B.  DaTies,  Chester. 

GAMx.~Flrst,  J.  Foden,  New  Ferry.    Second,  J.  Peiren,  Birkenhead. 

HAjfBUB«BB.— Prise,  O.  Garllck. 

Abt  oibkb  BBBB]>.->Prise,  F.  Kelihaw,  Great  Croeley. 

Abt  Bbbbd.— Prise,  O.  Garllck. 

Bantams.— Prise,  G.  Maples,  WaTcrtree. 

Oocbdv-Cbibab.— First  and  Second,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk. 

Bvccs  (Aylesbnryj.— Prise,  W.  Innman,  Upton. 

DuoxB  (Booen).— First,  T.  Stretch.    Second,  A.  Woods,  Sefton. 


Obxbb  (GreT}.~Prlse,  Lady  Cnit,  Leaston  Castle. 

Gbbbb  (White).— Prise,  Mi4  F.  H.  ConereTe,  Burton. 

Tdbxbtb.— First,  Miss  Davies.  Second  and  Highly  Commended,  W. 
DaTiee,  Lower  Bebbtngton. 

Piobobs.— Carrwr*.-  First  and  Second,  W.  Stalker,  LiTerpool.  Pweters. 
—First  and  Second,  D.  Thwaite,  Bock  Ferry.  ^/Biends.— First,  W.  Stalker. 
Second,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham.  JVmtatfx.- First,  D.  ThwaltCL  Second, 
H.  Tardley.  JaeoMiM.— First,  T.  D.  Waliier,  Hojlake.  Second,  D.  Thwaite. 
Jflue  £ockt,-  First  and  Second,  D.  Thwaite. 

yes  for  Poultry  and  Pigeons  were  Mr.  Hindson, 
1;  and  Mr.  Woolley,  of  Bunbuiy  near  Tarporley. 


The  Jad 
ofLiverpo 


DUDLEY  HILL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  second  annual  Show  of  the  Dndl^  Hill  Floral,  Hor- 
ticultural, and  Poultry  Society,  was  held  at  Dudley  HUl,  on 
Saturday  the  27th  of  August.  The  day  was  fine  and  the 
visitors  numerous;  and  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that 
the  usefulness  of  the  Society  is  becoming  apparent  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  locality;  and  doubtless  another  year  will 
witness  an  augmentation  of  the  prise  list. 

There  were  twenty-one  classes  for  poultry,  and  thirteen 
for  Pigeons,  but  the  latter  were  not  well  supported  with 
entries,  though  in  poultry  there  were  a  good  numbiBr  of  pens 
oomprisizig  some  very  good  birds.    Mr.  Cannan  took  a  large 


amount  of  the  prise  money,  and  showed  well  in  most  of  the 
classes. 

In  Ocme  Mr.  Hodgson  showed,  some  very  good  pens ;  and 
in  Qam$  Bantams  Mr.  Tetley  had  a  splendid  pen  of  Furnace. 
We  noticed  some  pens  that  had  their  legs  very  neatly  done 
over  with  green  colouring. 

In  Qeese  there  was  a  beautiful  pen  of  Spanish. 

SrAVisn.— Priae,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

DoKKiHos.— First,  H.  Firth.    Second,  W.  Cannan. 

Oamb  (Black-breasted  and  other  Bed}.— First,  J.  Hodgson,  Bradford. 
Second.  T.  Suddick,  Dudley  HiU. 

OaiiB  (Duckwings).— First,  J.  Hodgson.    Second,  T.  Suddick. 

Hambubobs  (Golden-spangled).  —  Flnt,  J.  Greenwood,  Dudley  Hill. 
Seeond,  W.  Cannan.    Highly  Commended.  J.  Greenwood. 

Hambobobs  (SilTcr-fpengted).— Prise,  W.  Csnnan. 

Haxbobhhs  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  J.  DriTcr,  AUerton.  Second, 
W.  Cannan.    Highly  Oonunended,  J.  Oomer. 

H AXBuaoBS  (SIlTer-peBcUtod).— First,  W.  Cannan.    Second,  J.  Drirer. 

PoLAMM.— First,  W.  Cannan.    Second,  T.  Soddlek. 

Gamb  Babtamb.— First,  B.  Tetley.    Second,  H.  Pirth. 

Bavtams  (Other  variety).— First,  W.  Cannan.    Second.  J.  Gomer. 

Cock  (Any  Tariety.— First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  J.  Hodgson.  Highly 
Commended,  T.  Suddick. 

Gkbsb  (English).- Prise,  —  Yatee. 

Obbsb  (Other  varieties).— Prise,  —  Tates. 

DuosB  ( Ay l^bury).— First,  W.  Cannan.    Second,  —  Tates. 

Duoxs  (BovRV).— First,  W.  Cannan.    Second,  —  Dolby. 

PioBOwte.— TVimi/ers  (Short).— Prise,  A.  Field.  (Almoad).— FlrBt,  A. 
Field.  Second,  —  Holmee.  3\irM<s.— Prize,  A.  Field.  ^n^ioerj»«.— First, 
Second,  and  Highly  Comniended,  A.  Field.  Oto/i:— First,  A.  Field.  Second, 
—  Waddington. 

JuDoas.— Mr.  E.  Button,  Pudsey;  Mr.  J.  Beedon,.Gir- 
lington ;  and  Mr.  J.  Paridnson,  Bradford. 


PUDSEY  POULTEY  SHOW. 

Thx  first  Exhibition  of  Poultiy  and  Pigeons,  in  connection 
with  the  Pudsey  Floral  Sode^,  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
August  the.  30th.  The  day  was  fortunately  very  fine,  and 
the  Show  was  well  patronised,  the  press  of  visitors  becoming 
so  great  in  the  eTenin^  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain 
a  fair  view  of  the  specimens  exhibited. 

The  entries  were  veiy  numerous,  pens  being  shown  by 
the  best  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  euibitors,  though  some 
of  the  latter  did  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  class  for  Spamsh  contained  a  most  excellent  pen  of 
chickens,  which  will  doubtless  stand  high  at  ,many  more 
shows.  Cochins  and  Brahma  Pootras  were  not' as  good  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Most  of  the  Oame  shown  were 
in  bad  feather,  but  otherwise  good.  Of  Golden-spangled 
Hamburghs  there  were  pens  not  to  be  easily  beaten;  and 
the  Silvers  were  also  very  g^ood.  Golden-pencilled  Ham- 
burghs  were  a  good  class,  and  an  extra  second  prize  was 
awuded  for  them.  In  Silver-pencilled  Mr.  Sharpe  exhibited 
a  pen  containing  a  cockerel  of  rare  quality;  and  the  Black 
Hamburghs  were  both  numerous  and  good.  Of  Oame  Ban- 
tams there  were  some  excellent  specimens ;  but  the  class  for 
Black  and  White  contained  birds  that,  for  the  most  part, 
were  suffering  from  the  moult.  In  Bantams  the  Any  other 
variety  class  was  tihe  most  interesting.  The  first  prize  went 
to  a  neat  little  pen  of  Cochins,  the  second  to  a  perfect  pen 
of  Silver-laced,  and  the  third  to  Silkies.  Polands  were  first- 
rate. 

Aylesbury  Dwks  were  vexy  fine,  but  the  variety  dass  for 
Du<^s  was  much  better.  The  first  prize  went  to  a  perfect 
pen  of  tame-bred  Wild,  and  the  second  to  East  Indian. 

In  single  cocks  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  prizes  fell  to 
Game,  the  third  to  Brahma  Pootra,  and  the  fifth  to  Spanish. 

Of  Pigeons  there  were  fifty-one  entries,  comprising  excel- 
lent specimens  firom  the  lofts  of  Messrs.  Clarkson,  Edge, 
Huffhes,  Yardl^,  Cowbum,  Haansbergen,  and  Jessop.  The 
birds  were  well  fed  and  watered  during  the  day,  and  all  were 
despatched  to  their  homes  the  same  night. 

The  pens  used  on  the  occasion  were  Turner's,  of  Sheffield. 

Spaiixbb  (Blsck).— First  tnd  Second,  W.  Canntn,  Brndford.  Third,  W,  B. 
Dnxbnry,  Leeds. 

CooHiv  ANA  BsAHX A  PooTBA.- Flrst,  W.  CsHnsn.  Second  and  Third, 
C.  LUter,  Mirfleld. 

OAm  (Blsck-bteasted  or  other  Beds).— First,  J.  Snnderlsnd,  Goley  Hall, 
HAlifax.    Second,  J.  Hodgeon.    Third,  F.  Spencer,  Pudsey. 

Gahs  (Other  Tarietiee;.— First,  J.  Hodgson.  Second,  J.  Sunderland. 
Third.  C.  Lister. 

HAWBonoB  (Qold-spangled).— First,  W.  Cannan.  Seeond  and  Third,  C. 
Cowbarn,  Leeds.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Greenwood. 

Hambuhoh  (SUTcr-epangled).- First  and  Second,  W.  Csnnan.  Third,  C. 
Cowbom. 

Hambdkoh  (Gold-pendlled).— First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  J.  H.  Sharpe, 
Bradford.  Extra  Second,  W.  Harker,  CoUdngley.  Third,  G.  Wilson,  Pudsey. 
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Havbvboh  (SIlTHMptBgled).— Flnt,  W.  Caamia.  BeoonA,  W.  Uaii4, 
Btasler*    Third,  J.  H.  ftharpe. 

Hamburqu  (BlMk,  Wbifee,  Buff,  or  Caokoo).— First,  W.  B.  Dnzbnrjr. 
Second,  W.  CannaxL    Third,  W.  Harker. 

Bawtams  (Oftme).^FInfe,  C.  Ltiter.  Second*  J.  Newaone,  Batiey.  Third, 
W.  F.  Entwlstle,  Otley. 

Baittamb  (Black  or  White) .—First,  W.  Caanaa.  Second  and  Third,  C. 
Lister. 

Bavtams  (Other  ▼arfetles).— First,  J.  Nowsobm.  Seeood,  W.  Gmuuui. 
Third,  C.  Lister. 

Poland.— First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  D.  lUingworth.  Third,  W.  B. 
Dnzbnry. 

Docks  fRon«!n).— First,  J.  Harrison,  Beeston.  Seeond,  W.  K.  Dazbnry. 
Third,  J.  Newaome. 

Docks  (Aylesbary),— First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  W.  /aekson,  Pndsey. 
Third,  W.  R.  Dnzbory. 

Ducks  (Any  other  rariety).— First  and  Second,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hnll  (Wild 
and  Black).    Third,  J.  Oates.  Halifax  J  Black). 

SnroLK  Cock.— First,  H.  C.  Mason  (Game).  Second,  J.  Fell  ft  Son  (Game). 
Third,  Lady  Uawke  (Brahma).  Fourth,  J.  Snndertand  (Game).  Fifth,  W. 
Cannan  (Spant«h). 

nosoKs.—OirHert.— First,  J.  Oarkson,  Pndsey.  Second.  H.  Tsrdley, 
Bbcnsingham.  Pototerx.— First  and  Second,  W.  Hoghes,  Leeds.  Dragons. 
—First,  H.  Yardley.  Second,  C.  Cowbum.  Oiols.— First,  J.  W.  Edge,  Bfr- 
,  ralngbam.  Second,  W.  Hufrbes.  Antwerps  (Lony).— First,  J.  W.  Edge. 
Second,  T.  Ingram.  (Short).— Pirft,  H.  Tardley,  Second,  C.  Cowbnm. 
Turbit*.  -First,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hall.  Second,  W.  Hughes.  T\tmhler8  (Long). 
—First,  C.  (3owbnrn,  Second,  W.  Hughes.  (Short)  —First,  W.  Hughes. 
Second,  H.  Tardley.  Jtenfoifii.— First,  J.  W.  Edge.  Second,  W.  Hnghee. 
Othw  vflrw/ies.- First,  J.  W.  Edge.    Second,  T.  Sagan,  Leeds. 

Mr.  Thos.  Dodds,  Orenden,  Halifax,  officiated  aa  Jadge. 


POCKLINGTON  SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  PIGEONS, 
AND  CANAEIES. 

Fob  manf  years  past  the  town  of  Podklington  has  enjoyed 
a  reputation  for  one  of  the  best  local  shows  in  the  kingdom. 
No  effort  that  can  be  made  to  promote  its  sncoess  is  ever 
neglected  by  the  Committee  of  management;  and  the  towns- 
men of  Podklington  show,  also,  every  possible  inclination  to 
support  it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power ;  and  this  year  it 
has  in  a  peconiary  point  of  view  been  a  most  successful 
meeting.  The  weather,  too«  has  been  as  fine  as  could  be 
desired. 

Chane  were  first  on  the  list,  and  almost  every  bird  in  the 
moult ;  Mr.  H.  Adams*  Duckwings  and  Piles  were  about  the 
best  in  the  Show,  but  they  appeared  to  be  used  up  for  this 
season.  In  Bed  Game  the  judgment  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  certain  parties,  but  at  the  Dewsbury  Show  next 
day,  the  first-prize  Pocklington  pen  was  again  placed  first 
by  one  of  the  best  Judges  in  England  (Mr.  Hewitt).  The 
mst-prize  Game  chickens  were  very  good,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  again  took  first  at  Dewsbury.  Th^  were  Black- 
breasted  Beds.  The  prize  pens  of  Spanish  were  very  good, 
and  shown  in  splendid  condition.  Dorkings  were  a  moderate 
class ;  both  first-prize  pens  were  worthy  of  their  position. 
The  show  of  Cochins  was  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  at  a  local 
exhibition,  almost  eveiy  pen  in  the  classes  was  highly  com- 
mended. The  first  pens  were  gems ;  the  cock  in  the  first- 
prize  pen  took  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show.  Mr. 
Beldon's  Hamburghs  took  first  prizes  in  aJl  the  classes,  they 
were  fijrst-class  birds  and  won  with  ease.  There  was  a  nice 
show  of  Bantams,  and  the  prize  birds  would  win  at  almost 
any  show. 

The  Ducks  and  Oeese  shown  by  Mr.  Toung,  of  Driffield, 
were  far  ahead  of  all  others  in  their  classes. 

Pigeons  were  very  good,  but  not  easy  to  judge,  as  they 
were  in  baskets  not  open  at  the  sides,  consequently  it  was 
difficult  to  form  a  just  idea  of  what  the  birds  were  Hke.  It 
would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  Committee  would 
engage  Mr.  Turner's  pens  both  for  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  as 
under  the  present  system  the  fowls  cannot  be  seen  or  judged 
to  advantage. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

G4iiie  (Black-breasted  and  other  Rede).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Se- 
nd, n.  M,  Julian,  Hull.    Hifihly  Commended,  H.  Adams,  Bererley. 

Gamr  (Duck wing  and  other  Greys).— First  and  Second,  H.  Adams. 

Gamr  (Any  other  variefy).— Firnt  and  Second,  H.  Adam;*.  Chickens.— 
First,  T.  Dyiton,  H«Hfax.  ^cnnd.  Master  J.  Charlton,  Manntngbaui.  HljE^hly 
Commended,  ¥L.  Adams  ;  H.  M.  Julian. 

SpAVun  —  Fiml,  U  BeMon.  Second,  8.  Robaon,  Brotfaerton.  Cfhioktna, 
->Fir.st,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  S.  Bobaun. 

Dork r NO.— First.  M.  Huoter.  Second,  W.  Watson,  Bishop  Barton. 
Chickens,— Fhi^tt  M.  Hooter.    Seeond,  W.  Watson. 

Cochi>-.Chtna  (BufTor  Cinnamon).— First,  Master  J.  Charlton.  Sreond, 
O.  T.  Bf>l>opt  Lenton,  near  Nottingham.  Highly  Commended,  T.  ET.  Barkei, 
Uoviiigham.    Commended,  R.  Carllng. 


Cocnuir-CHiiiA  (Any  other  variety).— flret  and  Seoond,  J.  Bell,  TUnkt 
Hifhly  Commended,  O.  Hair,  Bielby;  E.  White. 

Cocbiv-Cbiha  Chxcxskb.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Seeond.  T.  H.  Barker. 
Highly  Commended,  Bown  *  Brigiti,  Harro«ate$  T.  H.  Barker. 

HAMBuaoHs  (Golden-spangled;.— Flrety  H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  8.  Camp- 
ling, Cottingham. 

flAMBxraoHB  (SilTer-epangtod).— Ffrit,  H.  Beldon.  Seeond,  8.  Campling. 
C%«dkefM.—Fint,  H.  Beldon.    Seoond,  8.  Ounpling. 

HAMBuaaHS  (Gold  or  SilTer-pendlled).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second* 
O.  A.  Young.    CAtdtens.— First,  H.  Beldon.    Seeond,  Q.  Pears. 

Polish.— First,  H.  Beldon.    Seeond,  O.  A.  Tonng. 

Baitams  (Game).— First,  K.  M.  Stark,  Hnll.  Seoond,  a.  Hohnei.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Lawrenson,  Eagleseliffe. 

Bantams  (Gold  or  8il7er-laoed>.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  B.  Jessop 
Highly  Commended,  R.  H.  Stark. 

Bantams  (Anv  other  variety).— First,  B.  H.  Stark.    Seoond,  J.  Oawan. 

Docks  (Ayleshnry).— First  and  Seeond,  O.  A.  Tonng. 

Docks  (Bonen).-First,  B.  J.  Wood.  Seoond,  T.  H.  Buker.  Com- 
mended, 0.  A.  Yonng. 

Ducks  (Any  other  Tariety).— First  and  Second,  J.  R.  Jessop. 

Gbbsb.— First,  O.  A.  Yonng.    Second,  J.  Hetcalf,  Pocklington. 

TuKKBTS.— Priae,  W,  Doner,  Warter. 

OuiNBA  Fowls.— First  and  Second,  0.  A.  Young. 

PioBONs.— Poiof^«  or  Oropj»0rs.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second-,  S.  Rohsoo. 
2VMNi/ers— Flret,  H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  J.  B.  Jessop.  2?ar6«— First,  W.  B. 
Van  Haansbergen.  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley. 
JacoMiw- First,  H.  Yaidley.  Seoond,  S.  Robson.  FantaUs—Fini^  J.  R. 
Jessop.  Second,  T.  EUrtngton.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Reynolds.  TYum- 
paters— First,  W.  B.  Van  Haansberaen.  Second,  F.  Key.  Highly  Com- 
mended.  H.  Yardley.  Owls—Vint,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Com- 
mended, J.  W.  Edge.  Ikirbits ^FiTBt,  J.  R.  Jeasop.  Second,  H.  Beldon. 
Carriers— Vint,  S.  Robeon.  Seeond,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen.  Any  othsr 
oorMfy— First,  S.  Robson.    Second,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen. 

ExTKA  Stock.— First,  MaeUr  Eldridge.  Highly  Commended,  ICi^or  HBL 

Jin>GB8. — ^Mr.  John  CrosslancI,  jim.,  Wakefield;  and  Mr. 
A  Cattley,  York. 


PIGEONS  AT  THE  DAELINGTON   SHOW. 

In  your  last  I  see  another  letter  from  "A  Fanoibb" 
contauiing  the  information  that  Mr.  Botcherby  was  the  only 
Judge  at  Darlington,  and  oharging  me  wi&  jumping  at 
condnsions.  In  reply  to  this  I  can  only  say,  that  I  took 
the  catalogue  as  my  authority,  thinking,  nfttiurally  enough, 
that  as  it  was  printed  and  sent  out  by  the  authority  of  the 
Committee,  its  statements  might  be  relied  upon. 

He  also  seems  to  think  that  I  shall  have  some  difficulty  is 
verifying  the  statements  made  in  my  last  respecting  the 
cup  bird.  He  does  not  say  whether  it  is  the  age  or  the 
quality  of  the  bird  which  he  dispntes.  The  age  is  not,  I 
suppose,  a  matter  of  much  consequence;  but  for  all  that,  if 
required,  I  am  quite  in  a  x>oeition  to  prove  my  statement  of 
hiB  age  to  be  correct ;  and  with  regard  to  the  quality,  the 
facts  that  he  appears  in  the  prise  list  wherever  exhibited, 
and,  that  he  was  bred  by  Mr.  Eden,  from  the  Dun  cock  with 
which  he  has  taken  first  prize  at  Birmingham  for  the  last 
two  years,  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  conclusive. — J.  I.  D. 


EECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD  FANCIER— No.  3. 

BABBITS. 

It  is  terribly  hot  even  here  on  this  hill.  There  is  a  dry-  . 
ness  of  the  air  and  earth  such  as  I  never  remember  to  have 
felt  before.  Ponds  in  the  village  axe  as  dry  as  turnpike 
roads,  springs  are  no  longer  running,  well  aflier  well  is  fail- 
ing, and  an  elastic  springy  lawn  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
There  is  another  evidence  of  the  heat  which  is  new  to  me,  it 
is  that  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  finest  Elms  in  England 
gives  little  alleviation  to  our  misery.  A  tree  is  now  too  thin 
a  shade,  nothing  but  a  block  of  buildings  (e^.,  on  the  east 
side  of  a  house  of  an  afternoon)  is  thick  enough  to  protect 
from  the  blazing,  broiling  heat. 

It  is  just  such  weather  as  is  described  by  Tennyson  in  his 
"  Mariana  in  the  South." 

*<  With  one  blaok  shadow  at  its  feet, 
The  house  through  all  the  level  ehlnes; 
Clo«e-1atliced  to  the  brooding  heat. 
And  client  in  ite  dnsty  Tinea : 
Nor  bird  would  sing,  nor  Iamb  wonid  bleat. 
Nor  any  cloud  would  cross  the  Tault, 
But  day  increased  flrom  heat  to  heat.** 

If  I  read  these  lines  on  Christmas  day  I  should  feel  hot. 
But  if  it  is  oppressive  here  on  this  hill,  what  must  it  be  in 
Bath,  that  lovely  yet  hot  city,  bnilt  as  it  is,  on  the  inside  of 
a  circlet  of  hills,  teacup-shaped.  I  turn  my  telescope  sad 
bring  the  Bath  hills  near  to  me,  and  I  almost  fancy  I  hear 
the  good  citisens  ftrying.    My  Mends  the  working  gardeners : 


M^ 
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teB  me  tiwt  Uie  week  Uboving  witbhi  bigh-waHed  gaztaie 
WM  flowethiag  terxiUe  to  beer.  What  muet  this  heat  be  ia 
Fleet  Street  ?  even  here  it  mdnaea  gna^  idleneas.  Lnthfir 
tells  a  tale  of  a  laaj  monk  loo  idle  to  say  his  prayers,  and 
wbo  was  aeeustomed  ta  repeat  the  alphabel^  and  then  add, 
"  Take,  0  Lord,  these  letters  and  pat  them  together  even  as 
then  wilt."  Let  us  hope  that  he  did  this  only  in  tiie  dog 
days — ^I  am  fond  of  flnmng  ezooses  for  every  one.  NowTl 
feel  inelined  instead  of  wxitiag,  to  repeat  the  letters,  sad 
ask  tbe  good  genius  that  presides  over  "  our  Joomal*"  to  pnt 
them  together  as  he  will,  but  in  vain, 

**  If  foa  WMt  •  tktag  doae  ysn  mutt  do  it  ymawOf,  Jelia, ' 
sam  Lonc^feHow. 

Kow,  if  I  oonld  imagine  any  one  (well  there  might  be 
some  dear  sohoolboy  fond  of  peti),  who  was  kind  enough  to 
relish,  and  remember  with  pleasmfe  two  former  papers  by 
"WiLXSHnn  Bktob^"  entitled  "Becollections  of  an  Old 
Fancaer/*  let  sn^  a  kind  individual  be  assoxed  that  there 
are  ether  reeolleetions  to  oome  on  in  due  time,  besides  Nos. 
1  and,  2.  There  always  lies  before  me^  on  *my  study  desk,  a 
slip  of  paper  entitled  "  mems,"  and  the  &st  line  of  the 
memoranda  is  this— ^onbsptised  children."  Now,  a  little 
slip  of  paper  so  entitled  is  in  its  torn  filled  ap*with  various 
items,  used,  and  torn  up  to  give  plaoe  to  another,  to  be  in 
its  torn  filled,  used,  and  torn  up.  But  each  and  every  suo- 
OQeding  bit  of  paper  is  headed  with  "unbaptised  children." 
For  why  ?  there  are  are  always  some  to  be  baptised.  8o  of 
this  "EecoUections  of  an  Old  Fancier,"  there  will  always  be 
some  coming  on. 

I  went  into  Babbits  at  an  early  age,  too  early,  for  like 
many  children's  first  pets,  I  fear  my  first  pair  of  Babbits 
were  statred.  N.B.— Little  children  if  they  haTO  pets  given 
to  them,  should  also  have  a  servant  pat  in  chwge  of  them. 
Tlie  first  Babbits  died;  they  came  too  soon  to  be  appre- 
ciated, a  boon  unvalued  because  premature.  But  in  due 
time,  in  the  earlisst  of  breeched  days,  pet  fever  set  in.  I 
win  toil  you  how  it  came  on,  what  induced  it,  and  how  the 
first  symptoms  showed  themselves.    Fire-and-twenty  years 

So,  books  fw  b^ys,  reaUy  Bensible  books— were  very  few, 
aity  of  booka  of  the  moral  tale  kind,  ftill  of  long  w^ds  of 
tm  derivation,  written  in  the  true  Johnsonian  jack-boot 
s^le,  uztfesdable  and  unintelKgible  to  a  boy.  These  were 
wiiat  one's  maiden  aunts  gave  <me  on  birthdays,  and  very 
dean  thsy  lemained  aU  their  days.  Thorough  jolly  books,  fi 
an  boys  are  joDy,  were  rare  indeed.  There  was  dear  old 
«  Bobmson  Crusoe,"  to  be  sure ;  but  Capt.  Mayne  Beid  had 

^^  ^**f°'  '^^^n^^  ^'  Atkinson  brought  out 
h«  "Boy  Naturalists."  I  «uote  from  memory,  perhaps  I 
am  not  quite  right  in  regard  to  the  title.  Neith»,  again, 
did  one  s  present-giving  relatives  and  friends  often  come  up 
to  the  tune  of  a  five-shilling  book.  One  cantankerous  old 
gentleman,  under  an  obligation  to  my  fether,  did  give  me  a 
five-shilling  book  once,  but  it  was  an  apple  of  Sodom,  for  on 
opemng  the  parcel  it  proved  to  be  "  Blair's  Preceptor," 
and  I  wished  it  far  enough,  for  he  said  in  his  note,  that  he 
expected  me  to  read  it  (read  a  school  book  in  pl^  hours, 
indeed  t),  and  that  he  would  examine  me  in  it.  Well,  the 
&tes  were  propitious  to  me  once  when  a  boy,  at  any  rate. 
Friends  coming  ftom  a  neighbouring  city  actually  brought  a 
^7x^.«^®  ^^^  newly-issued  "Boy's  Own  Book,"  price 
oght  shiUmgs  and  sixpence— think  of  it,  eight  shillings  and 
sixpOTce !  I  got  it  only  by  a  whave,  for  it  was  intended  for 
my  elder  brother,  but  happily  was  considered  too  juvenile 
for  him,  so  it  was  to  be  my  book,  and  he  was  to  read  the 
"Scieniafic  Becreations."  It  was  mine,  my  very  own.  I 
have  the  precious  volume  now,  and  my  own  boys  delight  in 
it.  Well,  henceforth,  from  that  lucky  day,  that  glorious 
book  was  my  library,  my  vade-mecum.  It  went  out  fishing 
with  me  on  summer  half-hoHdays ;  it  cheered  dreary  No- 
vember  evenings.  Oh !  blessed  little  square  book,  to  a  boy 
well  nigh  inexhaustible.  But  the  most  delightftil  part  to 
me  was  "The  Fancier,"  it  made  me  a  fancier,  and  I  am  a 
frmder  stiU. 

Singing  birds  you  have  heard  about ;  silkworms  I  cazed  not 
for  after  the  first  essay  j  but  Babbits,  so  comeatable  by  every 
boy,  and  so  great  a  source  of  delight,  I  did  love.  I  began 
numbly,  but  improved  in  time.  My  spare  hours  were  em- 
pkyed  in  making  hutches  out  of  old  boxes,  and  I  looked 
■with  pride  upon  my  long  row  of  them,  fronted  with  iron 


hooping  (galvanised  wire  had  not  then  been  invented),  with 
tin  troughs  made  by  my  dear  old  tinker  crony.  My  Biieibtaits 
paid,  too,  for  being  a  day  scholar  at  a  fframmar  school,  I 
was  able  to  supply  the  less  fortunate  boardors  with  my  spare 
stock.  Of  course,  their  food  came  out  of  the  governor's 
garden  and  com  bins.  Great  was  my  delight  at  every  im- 
provement. My  steok  rose  thus— Ill-marked  and  common, 
then  better  marked,  then  Smuts,  and  Butterfly  Smuts,  then 
Half-lops,  Oar-lops,  and,  triumph  of  triumphs.  Full-lops.  A 
certain  doe,  black  and  white,  and  perfect  m  dewlap,  colour- 
ing, and  shape,  is  well  remembered  by  me,  as  I  placed  her 
for  exhibition  on  a  truss  of  hay  with  her  little  ones  around 
her. 

Nor  let  my  grand  buck  "Sir  Harry,"  be  forgotten,  an 
enormoos  fellow,  yellow  and  white,  and  dark-nosed.  How 
he  drubbed  the  cat,  threatened  the  dog,  and  almost  beat 
Hfe  out  of  a  Doi^ing  cock.  My  Babbits  had  reached  per- 
fection points  just  as  stage  coad^es  had  when  railways  came 
in,  and  having  reached  it,  they  gave  way  to  a  new  fancy, 
that  of  Pigeons,  but  how  that  happened  my  next  Number 
shall  tell,  which,  it  maj  be^  will  be  less  of  a  Number  for 
schoolboys  than  this.— Wiltbhibs  Bsctob,  Auguit,  19(K. 


BABBITS. 

Wet  is  it  that  while  so  much  pains  are  taken  in  the  im- 
provement of  pooltify  and  Pigeons,  Babbits  are  left  almost 
unnoticed?  Are  not  the  Ostend  Babbits,  or  what  are  still 
better,  the  Patagonian  Babbits,  worth  a  little  care  and 
trouble?  A  few  hutches  may  be  kept  where  there  is  no 
room  for  fowls,  and  the  Babbits  are  so  healthy  and  pleasant 
to  feed,  that  it  is  not  only  a  delight  to  have  them,  but  it 
sav^  many  a  butcher^s  bilL 

A  Patagonian  Babbit  when  only  ten  weeks  <dd  weighs 
from  8  lbs.  to  9  lbs.  They  are  ugly  in  appearance,  having  a 
lai^,  broad  head,  and  a  single  lop^  but  their  usefulness 
quite  makes  up  for  theb  want  of  beauty;  and  if  elegance 
and  beauty  are  required,  then  have  those  lovely  Uttle  crea- 
tures the  Himalayas  as  welL 

The  large  Babbit  consumes  a  great  quantity  of  food,  and 
I  should^  like  to  know  if  such  would  thrive  well  fed  only  upon 
soaked  grey  peas  and  fine  middlings  mixed  with  white  pea 
haulms,  as  when  fed  with  oats  they  waste  so  much. — ^Hmrurr. 

[Babbits  have  not  been  left  unnoticed  in  our  pages,  and 
the  contributions  to  them  on  the  subject  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  a  little  volume,  entitled  ''The  BabUt 
Book,"  which  you  can  have  frree  by  post  from  our  office  fbr 
seven  postage  stamps.  It  contains  full  directions  for  feed- 
ing and  managing,  witli  portraits  taken  from  live  specimens 
of  the  principtU  varieties.  J 


WINTEEING  THE  CUCKOO. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  asks  information  how 
to  keep  Cuckoos  throu^  the  winter,  I  may  state  my  ex- 
perience, having  kept  one  until  November ;  I  lost  it  then  by 
its  being  choked.  I  fed  mine  on  smaU  pieces  of  Uver, 
mutton,  and  wasps,  but  the  bird  seems  to  prefer  the  young 
grubs.  I  think  if  your  correspondent  can  keep  up  a  suppty 
of  grubs  or  beetles  with  the  raw  mutton  and  liver,  he  may 
manage  to  keep  his  bird  through  the  winter. 

On  dissecting  the  gizzard  of  the  Cuckoo,  the  old  birds  I 
find  have  in  it  a  quantity  of  hairy  caterpillars  and  beeties. 
A  bird-preserver  in  this  locality  of  no  mean  experience,  has 
now  a  Cuckoo,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  is  confident  that 
Cuckoos  sleep  for  most  of  their  time  during  the  winter,  and 
that  this  sleeping  will  not  take  place  until  the  gizzard  is 
quite  full  of  caterpillars  and  beetles. 

I  have  shot  Cuckoos  this  season  to  dissect  the  gizzard, 
and  I  have  found  them  to  be  as  my  friend  says.  He  seems 
quite  sanguine  of  success,  and  I  shall  watch  his  experience, 
and  if  he  succeeds  until  November  or  December,  I  will  com- 
municate the  result  to  The  Joxtblnal  of  HoRTictiLTtJBn. — 
B.  D.,  Bedham. 


To  Kmmp  HoOTT*— M.  Sands,  Orange  county,  N.Y.,  directs 
to  heat  strained  honey  to  the  boiling  point,  and  store  it  in 
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ooYered  jam,  where  it  will  keep  withoai  oandyiog.  To  prevent 
dftDger  of  barning,  set  the  veeael  in  which  it  is  to  be  heated 
into  oxkothesr  oontaining  water. 


BEE-MANAGEMENT  AND  POOD. 

Tou  or  some  of  yonr  numerona  sabscrrbers  could,  I  feel 
snre^  tell  me  the  plainest,  simplest,  and  cheapest  method  of 
managing  a  few  stocks  of  bees.  I  have  too  great  a  dread 
of  their  stings  to  become  a  skilfhl  apiarian :  therefore  the 
expensive  and  complicated  hives  I  see  generally  need  wotdd 
not  suit  me.  The  working  men  I  have  in  my  garden  know 
nothing  of  the  proper  way  of  handling  bees  beyond  shaking 
down  a  swarm  from  a  bough,  and  putting  the  hive  on  its 
stand  af  cerwards ;  and  it  wonld  take  no  small  share  of  per- 
suasion to  induce  me  to  enter  the  domains  of  my  bees  until 
at  least  twelve  hours  after  that  exasperating  operation  has 
been  successfully  concluded.  In  fact,  I  only  endure  bees  for 
the  sake  of  honey,  which  is  almost  a  necessity  in  a  remote 
country  house  lUcer  mine.  I  find  the  common  straw  hive 
does  not  suit  my  bee-house,  besides  having  to  sacrifice  the 
insects  when  I  want  their  stores. 

I  wish,  also,  to  gain  some  information  on  the  beet  flowers 
to  plant  for  bee  food.  I  have  tried  many,  but  found  the 
bees  seemed  to  like  nothing  so  much  as  mignonette — not 
even  white  clover.  Borage  they  do  not  much  frequent,  and 
few  florists'  flowers  seem  to  please  their  taste.  The  helio- 
trope and  Ozalis  floribunda  are  exceptions.  There  is  a  little 
blue  plant,  of  which  I  have  a  small  bed,  which  they  frequent. 
I  send  a  bit  of  it,  and  will  be  obliged  to  you  for  its  name. 
Some  persons  recommend  me  to  sow  patches  of  bnckwheat 
near  the  house :  is  it  a  bee  plant  ? 

I  once  knew  an  eld  gardener  who  kept  a  large  supply  of 
bees,  and  was  most  successful  in  obtaining  quantities  of 
honey  from  them.  He  made  three  or  four  hogsheads  of 
delicious  metheglin  (or  mead)  every  year,  besides  all  the 
oombs  he  kept  for  the  use  of  his  employer's  family.  He  fed 
his  bees  in  winter  on  small  birds,  roasted  well,  and  basted 
with  honey  or  strong  syrup  of  sugar  and  treacle.  I  have 
seen  him  take  oat  the  bare  skeletons  firom  his  hives,  there- 
fore the  bees  must  have  eaten  the  meat  off  the  bones.  He 
used  to  say  nothing  agreed  so  well  with  bees  as  roasted 
birds.  I  shall  wait  with  anxiety  a  reply  through  the 
columns  of  your  Journal. — Bttbt. 

fWith  your  dread  of  bees  and  the  ignorance  of  your  as- 
sistants, we  cannot  advise  any  attempt  to  advance  upon  the 
old  and  well-understood  system  of  management.  Destroy 
swarms  as  a  rule,  and  you  will  insure  young  queens  and 
obtain  fine  honey,  but  renew  yoor  old  stocks  by  the  substi- 
tution of  swarms  every  five  or  seven  years.  If  your  bee- 
house  is  not  suited  to  common  straw  hivesf  have  it  altered; 
for  none  other  are  so  cheap  or  so  well  adapted  to  yonr  pur- 
pose. The  specimen  you  enclose  is  Salvia  argentea.  Silvery- 
leaved  Sage.  Buckwheat  forms  excellent  bee-pasturage, 
but  should  be  sown  in  large  quantities  to  be  of  much  service. 
Situated  as  you  are,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  of  your  bees 
doing  well,  and  we  should  deem  it  labour  lost  to  cultivate 
expressly  for  them.  We  have  been  told  that  in  China  they 
buiy  bees  during  wint^.  and  also  bury  a  dead  fowl  with 
each  hive.  When  exhumed  in  the  spring,  the  bones  of  the 
fowl  are  stated  to  be  picked  as  clean  aa  those  of  the  smeiXi 
birds  you  mention !] 


UNITING  BEES-TAKING  THE  HONEY  FROM 
PABTIALLY-FILLED  COMBS. 
I  HAvi  two  "  casts  "  so  light  that  I  doubt  whether  any 
amount  of  autumn  feeding  would  carry  them  through  the 
winter.  If  I  unite  them  to  other  stocks,  what  shaU  I  dp 
with  the  brood-comb,  if  any,  and  what  with  any  honey  there 
may  be  in  the  other  comb  ?  The  two  stocks  or  May  swarms 
of  this  year  to  which  I  propose  to  unite  them,  are  in  Stew- 
arton-hives ;  what  would  be  the  best  plan  to  adopt  in  carry- 
ing out  my  proposal  ?  These  swarms  have  filled  only  one 
bc«  completely,  and  a  second  box  but  partially,  what  had  I 
better  do  with  these  second  boxes  ?  Shall  I  leave  them  as 
they  are,  or  remove  them  P  and  if  the  latter,  what  shall  I  do 
with  any  honey  there  may  be  in  them?    If  the  former. 


would  not  the  honey  in  them  help  to  support  the  bees  from 
the  casts  that  I  propose  to  put^  them  ? 

In  the  next  place,  I  have  some  partially-fiUed  oombs  in  a 
glass  super  on  a  Woodbury  bar-and-frame  hive,  how  can  X 
extract  the  honey  out  of  them  without  breaking  them  up  ? 
Any  information  respecting  the  above  wocdd  greatiy  oblige. 
Please  to  understand  that  I  am  quite  a  novice  at  bee-keep- ^ 
ing,  and  regard  my  questions  as  the  natural  growth  of 
necessary  ignocance.:— T.  £.  D. 

[Yon  are  not  likely  to  find  any  brood  in  either  of  yeoi 
weak  casts  at  this  season.  Whatever  honey  remains  wiU 
be  fit  for  table  purposes,  to  which  we  should  apply  it.  By 
cutting  off  the  empty  park  of  the  combs  in  a  straight  line- 
they  may  readily  be  attached  to  either  bars  or  inmBS,  and 
should  be  durefully  preserved  for  use  next  season.  Bead 
Mr.  Woodbury's  articles  on  driving  and  uniting  bees,  in 
Nos.  189  and  144  of  Thb  JotmNAii  or  HoBncuiiTUBB,  and 
follow  the  instructions  therein  given. 

We  conclude  that  it  is  the  lower  compartment  which  is 
but  partially  filled  in  your  Stewarton  hives,  and  if  so  should 
leave  them  as  they  are. 

The  only  method  of  appropriating  the  honey  in  partially- 
filled  combs  without  breaking  them  up  altogether,  is  to 
slice  off  the  cells  on  both  sides,  leaving  the  central  foun- 
dations unizgured,  and  fixed  to  the  bars  for  future  use.  Our 
esteemed  correspondent,  "  B.  &  W.,"  once  informed  us  that 
by  adopting  this  plan  he  had  had  the  same  combs  filled 
thrice  in  one  season.] 


THE  BEE  SEASON. 
Ths  summer  of  1864  has  been  a  very  fine  one  for  bees, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  to  the  last,  as  the  flowers  were 
languishing  in  July  for  want  of  moisture.  I  have  noticed, 
however,  a  great  appearance  of  honeydew  in  August :  this 
generally  produces  honey  of  rather  a  coarser  character  than 
from  white  clover  or  other  fine  bee  pasture. — ^H.  W.  NowiiUfy 
HiOnde,  CheUenham. 


APIABIAN  TABIETIES. 

FoxTi.  Bbood. — ^I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  apiary  of 
«  A  Devonshike  Bbs-jcxxfsk"  being  so  affected,  and  I  hiave 
no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  entirely  destroyed  had  it 
been  in  the  hands  of  any  one  but  himself;  and  for  my  own 
part  I  thank  him  for  the  straightforward  manner  which  he 
gave  it  to  the  world.  I  have  some  experience  and  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  which  I  hope  to  communicate  at  some 
future  opportunity. 

QusBKS  IK  1862.^ — In  the  first  place,  the  great  Dziearason 
and  *'  A  Devonshibx  Bb>-eesper  "  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  a  young  queen  would  not  take  her  wedding  fiight  with 
the  thermometer  lower  than  70**  er  75**.*  The  low  tem- 
perature at  the  time  they  should  have  been  out  gave  rise  to 
some  misgivings  and  uneasiness  on  my  part,  as  the  sheet 
was  as  follows : — 52^,  54*,  66®,  for  weeks ;  but  on  the  7th  of 
July  came  a  littte  sun,  and  the  register  was  60®.  I  was  at 
my  hives  in  an  instant  to  see  if  any  of  the  virgins  would  make 
their  exit.  In  a  few  minutes  No.  1  made  her  appearanee 
and  took  wing,  but  returned  in  about  five  minu^  Tmsno^' 
cessfril,  but  stayed  upon  the  edge  of  the  alighting-board  a 
few  minutes  and  then  took  fiight  again.  As  near  as  I  could 
tell  she  was  about  twenty  minutes  in  returning,  with  evident 
si^s  of  impregnation,  and  laid  eggs  in  six  days  all  rights 
with  the  thermometer  at  61®.  No.  2  was  out  at  the  same 
time ;  I  did  not  see  her  return,  but  she  had  been  sucoessful, 
as  her  young  ones  were  out  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the 
other.  She  was  in  a  straw  hive,  which  I  could  not  inspect. 
I  should  have  said  that  No.  1  was  twelve  days  after  swarm- 
inff,  and  No.  2  was  nine  days. 

My  next  performance  was  with  queens  at  the  time  of 
taking  them  tro.  I  had  some  driven  bees  without  a  queen 
three  days  which  became  very  uneasy,  so  I  gave  them  one 
that  had  ceased  breeding  some  months,  and  marked  her.  I 
gave  her  to  them  at  the  top  without  any  preparation.  They 
received  her  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  all -was  peace ; 

•  I  fltlU  bold  to  the  tame  opinion.  Was  not  yonr  thermometer  in  the 
shade,  and  did  it  not  therefore  regliter  a  lower  temperatnre  than  the  annny 
atmocphero  which  InollMd  the  queens  to  hearken  to  the  oall  of  loTot— ▲ 
Dsvoaaaisi  Bui^Kxma. 
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two  hofooB  after  I  gave  them  a  yonng  one  in  fine  order.  I 
anticipated  the  xuaal  excitement,  bat  all  was  peace.  I  ez- 
pectea  to  hare  one  cast  out,  bnt  no,  and  npon  examination 
the  nnfroitfiil  one  had  disappeared  without  any  of  the  nsnal 
a«m8.  These  are  facts— tue  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Thb  Distangi  QunxvB  and  Dbonxs  Flt  on  thnib  Nup- 
tial Toim. — ^The  introduction  of  the  Italian  stock  to  this 
district  has  enabled  me  to  ffire  some  information  upon  this 
important  subject.  In  the  first  place  I  must  state  that  there 
is  not  one  of  the  young  queens  firom  the  Italian  stock  im- 
pregnated with  an  Italian  drone,  therefore  all  are  cross- 
mo&ers ;  and,  strange  to  say,  out  of  twenty  young  black 
queens  within  half  a  mUe  of  the  old  Italian  stocks  (the 
young  ones  remoyed),  not  one  has  been  impregnated  by  the 
yellow  bees,  but  at  one  mile  up  to  three  and  a  half  miles 
distant  thirty  per  cent  are  cross-mothers,  and  many  of  them 
are  better  marked  bees  than  from  the  Italian  queen  with  a 
black  drone.  I  see  that  in  another  remove  there  is  scarcely 
a  ttaoe  left. — ^Nobth. 


BEES  IN  SUREEY. 


As  there  are  many  readers  of  Ths  Joubnal  or  Hobti- 
OULTUBB  who,  like  myself,  take  an  interest  in  anything 
relating  to  bees,  I  am  induced  to  give  you  the  results  of  my 
first  mai^pulation,  or  deprivation  of  honey  from  my  col- 
lateral-boxes. 

In  the  first  place,  I  live  only  four  or  four  and  a  half  miles 
from  London;  not  one  of  the  most  open  positions  for  an 
apiazy,  being  surrounded  with  houses  on  all  sides,  and  my 
bees  having  to  go  a.  long  distance  to  collect  their  stores, 
oonsequently  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  fill  the  boxes  than  it 
would  do  if  placed  in  an  open  country.  On  the  6th  of  May 
I  opened  one  of  my  collateral-boxes.  No.  1,  for  the  increasing 
population,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  I  opened  No.  2  box,  to 
let  the  industrious  labourers  construct  more  combs.  On  the 
16th  of  July,  I  took  off  box  No.  1,  which  had  all  the  cells 
sealed,  except  about  half  a  dosen  on  one  small  comb,  witii- 
out  a  single  grub,  or  egg,  or  brood  in  any  stage  whatever, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  ventilation  in  my  hives.  Box  No.  2 
is  three  parts  Ml,  independent  of  the  middle  box  or  pavilion 
of  nature,  as  Mr.  Nutt  calls  it,  which  is  quite  fbU.  On  weigh- 
ing box  No.  1, 1  found  it  contained  20  lbs.  of  honey,  after 
the  box  and  wax  had  been  deducted  from  it ;  and  I  have  left  in 
the  other  boxes  30  lbs.  more.  Bnt,  as  the  weather  has  been 
80  dry,  I  find  the  bees  do  not  collect  so  much  honey ;  and,  see- 
ing your  advice  of  August  9th  to  a  oonespondent,  I  consider 
it  most  prudent  to  let  weU  alone,  as  the  stock  is  very  strong. 
I  may  perhaps  ruin  my  hive  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pounds  of 
honey,  which  will  not  be  wasted  by  the  bees  if  they  do  not 
require  it.— T.  8. 


as  I  have  proved  from  practical  observation.  They  seem  to 
gain  the  most  on  common  bees,  in  the  latter  piut  of  the 
season.  It  is  said  they  can  gather  honey  from  red  clover : 
I  have  not  paid  attention  to  tiiis  quality  in  them,  and  thcie- 
fore,  cannot  speak  of  it  from  my  own  knowledge.  Some  of 
my  neighbours  have  told  me  they  have  seen  them  gathering 
honey  from  it ;  if  so,  this  wiU  account  in  a  ereat  measure  for 
their  gathering  more  hone;^  than  common  bees. 

They  are  extremely  amiable,  as  unprovoked  they  never 
sting.  There  is  one  trait  in  their  character,  which  I  do  not 
admire  much,  although  it  proves  their  superiority,  and  that 
is  their  propensity  for  steafing ;  if  there  is  a  hive  of  common 
bees  near  that  are  weak  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  robbed, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  common  bees  find  it  useless  attempt- 
ing to  rob  Italians,  as  they  can  repel  three  to  one.  My 
experience  with  them  is,  they  are  superior  in  every  way  to 
common  bees. — ^H.  Holdbn,  MirickviUe. — (Canada  Farmer.) 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ITALIAN  BEES. 
I  WOT7LD  state  that  the  result  of  my  experience  regarding 
Italian  bees,  is,  their  disposition  to  labour  iar  exceeds  that 
of  the  common  bee;  they  commence  work  earlier  in  the 
morning,  and  work  later  in  the  evening,  and  on  a  cool  day, 
when  the  common  kind  are  not  to  be  seen  they  are  at  worL 
It  seems  that  they  prefer  a  northern  clime,  for  in  their 
native  country  it  is  said  they  are  only  found  in  the  north, 
while  the  common  bees  are  found  in  the  south.  The  queens 
are  larger  and  more  prolific  than  common  ones,  and  are  in- 
clined to  swarm  oftener  an4  earlier.  The  Italian  bee  differs 
from  the  common  one  in  being  larger,  and  of  a  light  chrome 
yellow  colour,  with  light  brimstone-coloured  wings  and  two 
orange  girths  immediately  behind  the  wings.  Working  bees 
as  well  as  drones  are  thus  marked,  the  girths  upon  the 
drones  are  scolloped,  and  they  attain  an  astonishing  size. 
The  queens  are  marked  a  good  deal  like  the  workers,  but 
much  brighter,  and  on  account  of  their  size  and  colour,  are 
very  easily  found  in  a  swarm.  The  bees  are  almost  trans- 
parent when  the  sun  shines  on  them,  and  when  bred  in  comb 
cf  their  own  building,  are  larger  than  when  bred  in  comb  of 
oommon  bees,  as  their  own  cells  are  larger.  I  have  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  to  my  mind,  that  they  will  gather  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  more  honey  than  common  bees.  It  is  said 
of  them  that  they  will  gather  twice  as  much,  but  I  only  give 
them  credit  for  superiority  over  the  comoMm  ones,  in  so  far  | 


DESTROYING  WASPS. 

TouB  correspondent  from  Dorsetshire  inquires  how  wasps 
are  to  be  destroyed.  First  of  all,  squib  them  with  gun- 
powder where  their  nests  are,  and  dig  them  out ;  almost  an 
impossibility  this  season  to  find  them  all.  I  have  tound 
Millington's  wasp-glasses  vety  effective  in  a  small  way ;  they 
must  1^  about  one-quarter  filled  with  brown  sugar  and  water, 
or  a  little  small  beer.  I  have  emptied  these  glasses  gene- 
rally containing  firom  100  to  200  wasps  and  one  or  two  blue 
files.  If  honey  is  used  in  the  glasses,  then  the  bees  are 
entrapped  in  large  numbers  themselves ;  but  when  sugar  and 
water  and  a  little  beer  are  used,  I  have  never  found  a  single 
hive  bee  caught,  although  the  glasses  are  placed  witfin 
2  feet  of  the  hives;  and  during  the  late  hot  diy  weather  the 
wasps  seemed  quite  ravenous  after  liquid  £M>d. 

I  cannot  quite  approve  of  Mr.  Taylor's  mode  of  placing 
barleysugar;  for,  though  it  attracts  the  bees  in  numbers, 
they  are  a  good  deal  too  busy  with  the  candied  sugar  to 
notice  the  wasps  much,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  o^er 
of  the  sugar  takes  the  bees  off  their  g^uard.  Mr.  Taylor  is, 
however,  a  steady  apiarian  in  all  other  respects,  and  in  his 
case  probably  the  passage  into  the  hive  must  have  been 
quite  blocked  up  by  the  bees. — ^H.  W.  Nvwkan,  HiUiide, 
CheUenham.  

To  Pbbvznt  TOUB  BsBAn  BBiNa  BiTTBB. — ^Add  a  tea- 
spoonftd  of  magnesia  to  the  yeast  just  before  you  use  it. 
— S.  M. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

ViKFUL  Fowu  (£tf(y).— A  Dorking  cock  with  yoar  cross-bred  Coeblnm 
poiletB,  win  prodnoe  lhort-1egg»d,  fUU-breMtaa  cnieitras  for  table,  and  the 
pullece  will  lay  In  the  winter. 

Waihimo  tik  Plumass  ov  Fowc«(CbeA»n).— Baff  Coehia  plnmafce  doee 
not  want  waahlnir.  SIlTer-epanffled  Hambargha  ehoald  be  waehed  with 
eoap  and  water.  The  bird  ehoald  afterwards  bn  put  In  a  baekec  with  soft 
straw,  and  either  plaecd  in  the  hot  son,  or  before  a  lire,  till  the  plaaufe 
iadry. 

KAVKor  BiKTAin.— A  **Ooi(nAirr  BsADsn*'la  No.  178  aaka  where  he 
ean  obtain  some  of  these  birds.  I  had  not  seen  any  for  years,  until  when 
pasiinf  through  the  Tillare  of  Seagry  last  Febroiiry  I  saw  a  considerable 
number  of  them  in  a  field  a4Jolning  a  pretty  cottage.  I  only  osnght  sight 
of  them  at  a  disttnee,  and  for  an  Instant  only,  from  the  top  of  an  omnibus  ; 
but  I  belieTe  I  am  eorreet  as  to  the  sott.  I  understand  the  owner's  address 
la— Mr.  Sampson,  fieagry,  near  Chippenham,  Wllu.— WtLTsaiax  Kxcioa. 

PovLTnT-juneno  (£r.).->Before  we  insert  your  oommonlcatlon  yon  wilt 
oblige  ns  by  fnmishiag  us  (not  tor  pablicationj,  with  the  name  of  the  Show 
and  Judge. 

PioBON  Jvnenre  at  NnwcAerLn  and  DAnuiroTOM  {A.  B,  C,  and  the 
Qompiler  ^t  the  Darlington  ^Aeii«i«).— Knough  hss  been  now  said  on  the 
anbjeet,  and  the  gentleman  who  made  the  awards  we  should  think  is  not 
likely  to  appenr  again  as  a  Judge  '»f  Plgeonn.  We  would  aim  remind  our 
eorreepondents  thut  attributing  misdoings  and  bad  motiveR  only  eiasperate, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  only  qocacion  at  lasuo— Were  the  Pit^eona 
oorreetly  Judged  t 
DincTiTa  RABBrr  (C  0.)*— Sell  him  or  e^t  blm,  and  buy  another. 
Pnr.PAnATXOM  ov  Wax— HiTU  [B,  ir.).— The  kettle  for  rendering  combe 
Into  ^ax  eould  readily  be  manufaetnred  by  any  tinman  from  the  desorlptiok 
we  quoted  f^om  Dr.  Beran's  work,  but  w*'  know  no  one  who  keeps  snch 
things  for  sale.  The  hive  figured  in  No.  178  is  of  GAUAdian  manufacture, 
and  Is  not  obtainable  in  thu  country.  W«  believe  the  Wi>odbary  frame- 
hire,  made  by  Meesr*.  Neighbour,  poasessei  a  1  it-  adrantages,  whil«t  it  le 
better  adapted  for  Sngiish  ose.  The  aoeiety  }on  refer  to  has  long  been 
deftenet.  ' 

BoBAUB  von  Bbbs  {A.  A).— Ton  may  sow  in  September,  and  again  In 
March  or  April,  which  will  secure  s  sncce«$io&  of  flowers.  We  are  glad 
yon  hare  i  ucoeeded  so  well. 
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FramobtenrmtioMUkes  seftr  LMdon  d«riiif  tlM  laat  thirtf-wren  rmn,  the  avenure  daf  temperafcnre  of  the  week  U  «7.5^  *nd  its  Bitfht 
teaperature  46.4».     The  greatest  heat  was  84° oa  the  17th,  1843 ;  and   the  lowest  eold,  29%  on  the  17th,  1840.    The  ffreatest  fall  of  rain  was 
0.90  inch. 

MY  ORCHAHD-HOIJSE.-JSra  9. 

EXPRESSED  in  a 
former  paper  my 
conviction  that  a 
statement  of  the 
dates  of  fruit  ri- 
pening in  orchard 
houses  would  be 
of  great  value  to 
amateurs  as  well 
as  to  gardeners, 
hj  enabling  thctD  to  compare  their  own 
crops  with  those  of  others.  As  it  is 
not  quite  so  eaf^y,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, to  write  lucidly,  and  at  the 
same  time  pleasantly,  on  horticultural  matters,  I  shall 
confine  myself,  in  this  paper,  chiefly  to  these  important 
details  of  orchard-house  culture.  The  point  I  wish  to 
bring  to  notice  is,  that  orchard-houses— judging,  however, 
chiefly  £rom  my  own  (one  of  the  oldest  in  England) — ^have 
tiie  desirable  quality  of  advancing,  steadily  and  gradually, 
the  date  of  fruit-ripening.  I  have  already,  in  the  com- 
munication above  referred  to,  stated  this  date  in  the  case 
of  several  of  the  fruits  which  I  cultivate,  but  I  will  now 
enter  upon  the  subject  at  greater  detail. 

To  begin  with  the  earliest  Peaches.  The  Eed  Nutmeg, 
a  perfectly  valueless  fruit,  in  four  years  only  advanced 
five  days,  ripening  on  Jidy  6 ;  Petite  Mignonne,  a  de- 
licious little  Peach,  but  not  w<Mrth  cultivating,  ripened  on 
the  17th  of  July,  gaining  eleven  days  in  four  vears  ;  Early 
Xork,  the  queen  of  early  Peaches,  has  advanced  from 
August  1,  in  1861,  to  July  4,  in  this  year ;  Canary,  Ame- 
rican, from  Georgia,  has  gained  twelve  days  m  three 
years,  ripening  July  11th ;  Golden  Purple,  also  an  Ame- 
lican  Peach,  has  aavanced  fifteen  days,  ripening  on  the 
20th  of  July ;  Alice  is  nearly  stationary ;  Acton  Scott 
much  the  same,  both  being  worthless  for  special  use ; 
Yineuse  de  Fromentin  had  rained  thirteen  days  in  three 
years,  and  again  lost  them  by  being  changed  to  the  late 
Aouse  (this  fruit  is  unworthy  of  notice) ;  Stump  the 
World,  a  grand  American,  lias  only  progressed  three 
days  in  as  many  years,  ripening  August  15th ;  Honey, 
ripe  August  10th,  1862,  was  n^e  on  July  21st  of  this 
year.  Brugnon  Imperisd  Nectarine,  five  days  gain,  ripe 
August  7th ;  Eivers  s  Orange  has  gained  eighteen  days, 
ripe  Jnly  28th ;  Du  TeUier's,  seven  <Eiys,  ripe  August  9th ; 
Btichess  of  Oldenburg,  seven  days,  ripe  August  9th; 
Chauvi^e,  seventeen  days  since  1862,  ripe  August  11th. 
Tliese  are  all  fine  fruits,  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Chau- 
vi^re  is  especially  eood — large,  weU  coloured,  flavour  aro- 
matic, and  bears  abundantly.  These  dates  are  gathered, 
not  from  solitary  specimens,  for  of  some  kinds  we  have 
ten  or  twelve  in  various  forms  of  training.  Stanwick 
Nectarine  and  Stanwick  Seedling  have  advanced  some- 
what also,  but  not  so  as  to  form  any  <^inion.  Stanwick 
Seedling  is  a  magnificent  Nectarine,  of  the  same  flavour 
as  the  parent*  and  colours  well;  ripe,  this  year,  August 
Vo,  181.— 'Yoft.  Til,  Nsw 


17th.  A  most  valueless  Peach  is  the  Chancellor:  that 
has  advanced  ten  days,  but  it  is  to  be  condemned.  "Wal- 
burton  Admirable  is  nearly  stationary ;  ripe  August  30th. 
A  handsome  Peach,  but  too  pale  generally  to  please  the 
dealers'  fancy.  Early  Crawford  was  ripe  July  ^th.  ITiis 
very  fine  Peach  is  also  out  of  favour  with  dealers.  These 
pretend  that  only  high-coloured  fruit,  like  Royal  George 
and  Grosse  Mignonne,  are  saleable.  It  is  well  that  my 
brother  victims  should  be  aware  of  this,  and  also  that 
all  yellow  Peaches  are  said  to  be  at  a  discount.  It  is 
also  "  passing  strange  "  that  whenever  any  particulazfy 
valuable  baskets  are  sent  up  the  markets  are  at  onoe 
"  flooded  with  small  fruit,  or  Peaches  from  the  Soutli  of 
France ;"  so  that  we  become  public  benefactors  without 
intending  it,  even  by  means  of  these  houses. 

I  come  now  to  a  point  on  which  I  feel  somewhat  per- 
plexed.  It  is,  that  however  agreeable  and  profitable  it 
may  be  to  have  nice  saleable  July  Peaches  by  reason  of 
the  house  advancing  their  maturity,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  when  Peaches  intended  by  Nature  to  succeed  the 
out-door  ones  are  forwarded  so  far  as  to  become  ripe  at 
ther  same  time.  This  is  most  disagreeable,  and  I  have 
immense  trouble  to  retard  the  ripening  of  the  fruits.  "We 
have  never  extensively  practised  removing  Peaches  to  a 
colder  atmosphere  so  as  to  check  them,  because  this  re- 

2uires  care  and  time,  so  that  I  cannot  speak  ef  this  plan, 
find,  however,  the  regular  October  Peaches  gpradually 
becoming -mid-September  ones.  Pavie  de  Tonneuz,  for 
instance,  ripe  October  1st  in  1861,  October  4th  in  1862, 
October  1st  in  1863,  is  now  ripe  !  It  is  a  splendid  cling- 
stone of  grand  shape  and  colour,  reckoned  second-rate  m 
flavour  in  the  best  French  catalogues,  but  very  good  by 
those  who,  like  me,  prefer  clingstones.  Thomas's  Late,  a 
very  great  acquisition,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Rivers,  has  advanced 
from  October  8th  in  1862,  to  October  1st  in  1863.  At 
this  rate  it  may  ripen  by  the  equinox  in  a  year  or  two* 
I  place  great  dependance  on  Tardive  d'Espagne  for  late- 
ness, duo  October  10th  ;  but  even  this  has  been  removed 
to  a  cold  comer.  Baldwin's  Late,  another  American 
from  Mr.  Rivers,  ripened  on  November  2nd  in  1862; 
but,  alas !  on  October  the  20th  last  year.  I  fear  we  shall 
never  have  good  November  Peaches.  The  October  ones 
are,  however,  really  good,  and  among  the  new  varieties 
soon  to  be  introduced  there  may  be  more  such. 

From  the  foiieaping  rough  sketch,  from  which  many 
are  omitted,  it  wm  be  seen  that  the  period  of  the  fruit  s 
ripening  has  really  been  accelerated,  and  this  gradually, 
as  could  also  be  shown.  No  doubt,  however,  having  a 
second  house  with  a  different  aspect  would  remedy  much 
of  this  evil ;  for  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on  that  it 
is  in  the  succession  of  fruit  that  orchard-houses  especially 
shine.  All  our  out-door  Peaches  were  gathered  m  three 
weeks.  During  that  period  there  was  much  waste.  A 
great  many  Peaches  also  feU  in  the  houses  from  the 
violent  winds,  and  the  overcrowding  of  the  trees  render- 
ing pruning  very  hazardous.  Much  wider  houses  would 
have  been  better  in  our  case.  A  path  round  by  the  front 
is  very  useful.— T.  Collings  Be^haut,  Bickmand  House, 
Ovemsey, 
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I  B^^tmnbcr  IS,  ISM. 


BULBS. 

Cataloouxs  of  Dutch  and  other  flower-roote  now  making 
their  appearance  remind  as  that  a  few  hints  on  the  onlti- 
Yotion  and  the  choice  of  bolbB  may  be  useful  to  thoee  who 
have  had  but  little  success  in  their  management,  or  who 
wish  to  enjoy  sweet  and  beautiful  flowers  in  winter.  I  shall 
divide  the  subject  into  three  parts — Ist,  Bulbs  for  forcing. 
2nd,  For  flower-garden  decoration.  3rd,  Greenhouse  and 
stove  bulbous  pLuits. 

In,  BULBS  FOR  FORCING. 

Of  those  none  are  more  beautiful  than  the  far-famed 
Guernsey  Lily,  and  the  not  less  beautiful  Belladonna  Lily 
(Amaryllis  belladonna).  The  Guernsey  Lily  has  a  flower 
of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  imaginable,  looking  in  the  sun's 
rays  as  if  dusted  with  gold,  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and 
appearing  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarce — October  and 
November.  The  Belladonna  Lily  has  a  charming  whitish 
flower  flushed  with  rosy  purple.  They  should  be  potted  at 
latest  by  the  middle  of  September,  before  the  scapes  are 
too  far  advanced,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  in  travel- 
ling, and  will  not  bloom  finely.  Three  to  five  may  be 
planted  in  a  six-inch  pot,  providing  efficient  drainage,  and 
employing  a  compost  of  good,  sound,  and  rather  strong 
loam,  with  a  little  sand  intermixed.  I  usually  insert  them 
to  the  neck  in  the  soil,  and  after  watering  them  place  in  a 
cold  frame  on  coal  ashes  until  the  first  week  in  October, 
adhnitting  air  day  and  night,  and  protecting  them  only  from 
heavy  rains,  ^hen  brought  on  in  a  warm  house,  and  at 
a  distance  from  the  glass,  they  bloom  poorly,  and  are  not 
capable  of  supporting  the  beautiful  flowers  on  account  of 
the  long  flower-stem.  To  bloom  well  they  should  be  kept 
near  the  glass,  and  have  abundance  of  air,  but  no  more  heat 
than  is  necessary  to  exclude  frost.  A  fair  amount  of  air, 
but  not  drying  currents,  is  essential  to  success,  and  not  less 
so  is  a  light  situation.  They  do  moderately  well  in  sitting- 
room  windows,  and  are  beautiful  objects  for  autumn  decora- 
tion generally.  Inserted  in  moss  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
they  bloom  &iely,  providing  it  be  kept  moist ;  but  the  bulbs 
are  of  no  use  afterwards,  nor  are  those  potted  after  the 
flower-scape  appears.  To  grow  them  and  bloom  theni  are 
two  different  things,  of  the  latter  of  which  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  hereafter. 

Presuming  them  to  have  been  pott/cd  early  in  September, 
I  give  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  thoroughly  moist,  and 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  will  require  to  be  near 
the  glass,  and  have  a  free  circulation  of  air.  By  the  last  week 
in  September  the  scapes  will  be  far  advanced  for  flowering, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse; 
and  duly  supplied  with  water,  they  bloom  finely  in  October 
and  November.  Copious  supplies  of  water  are  necessary 
to  prolong  the  blooming.  Those  who  have  not  grown  these 
bulbs  have  a  treat  in  store. 

Hyacinths. — Domestic  flowers  in  every  sense,  thriving 
in  the  smokiest  and  busiest  thoroughfares  of  towns  nearly 
OS  well  as  they  do  in  the  best-constructed  horticultural 
buildings,  they  ore  unsurpassed  for  their  beautiful  colours, 
form,  and  fragrance,  and  on  this  account  they  are  deserving 
of  every  care,  and  ought  to  find  a  home  in  every  household. 

The  first  essential  to  their  successful  cultivation  is  the 
selection  of  bulbs,  which  should  be  clean,  healthy-looking, 
and  heavy  and  firm.  It  is  desirable  to  choose  those  bulbs 
that  have  the  scales  covered  with  a  thin  tissue-like  coat, 
passing  over  those  with  the  scales  perished  for  some  distance 
from  the  crown,  and  having  a  cankery  appearance.  Bound 
medium-sized  bulbs  are  the  best,  and  if  they  have  the  apex 
closely  filled  up  with  the  scales,  and  the  base  of  the  bulb, 
from  which  roots  are  emitted,  free  from  mouldiness,  flat,  but 
not  much  sunk,  with  a  firmness  to  the  touch  and  heavy 
for  their  size,  these  are  the  sort  of  bulbs.  Some  kinds, 
however,  produce  large  roots,  but  even  of  such  those 
bulbs  having  a  firmness  and  heaviness,  which  the  large 
open-scaled  roots  do  not  possess;  are  to  be  selected  in  pre- 
ference. Large,  loose,  light  bulbs  seldom  give  close  sym- 
metrical fiower-spikes,  but  have  more  foliage,  and  taller 
open  spikes  of  bloom.  Many  kinds  have  smallish-sized  roots, 
and  these  almost  invariably  afford  the  best  spikes  of  bloom. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  procure  bulbs  early,  quite  as  much  to 
secure  them  good  as  to  have  them  potted  in  due  time  for 
an  early  bloom ;  and  another  grand  point  in  ordering  them 


early  is  to  obtain  roots  that  have  not  been  exposed,  per- 
haps for  weeks,  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
>  seedsman's  shop  or  window.  The  exposure  of  the  bulbs  to 
light  and  atmospheric  ohsmges  exerts  aa  iiyunous  influence 
upon  them.  After  they  ore  purchased  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  them,  if  they  ore  to  be  retarded,  in  the  thin  paper  in 
which  they  are  wrapped  and  in  the  bogs,  pooked  in  chaff  in 
a  cool,  not  light,  and  dry  situation.  A  warm  place  renders 
the  roots  liable  to  premature  growth  of  top,  and  a  moist 
one  causes  the  emission  of  roots. 

The  next  question  is  the  ohoioe  of  sorts;  of  these  the 
single  varieties  give  the  largest  spikes,  and*  unlike  the 
double,  invariably  do  well  in  water.  Some  consider  the 
single  varieties  the  most  beautiftd ;  but  they  might  as  well 
say  a  Dog  Bose  is  superior  to  the  best  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Boses.  The  single  are  the  most  numerous,  which  m 
only  what  might  be  expected;  for  double  sorts  are  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  single.  I  shall  only  give  a  selection 
of  the  very  best.  Those  marked  thus  *  are  the  best  for 
early  forcing  and  also  for  water ;  f  fine  for  exhibition. 

DouBLB  Blux. 

lAWtM  KMter,  Indigo;  long  tpllie;  belUlarM  ud  eloMly  arraaged. 

Vui  Rp«rk,  light  bine,  striped  with  deep  bine ;  fine  spike ;  rery  large  belli. 
*pAarlboor,  bright  pearly  bine;  line  bells  and  apilie. 

Paaquin,  pule  blue ;  flntapika ;  large  belu. 
*Coute  de  St.  Prieafc,  lig^c  blue;  fine  bells;  large  spike. 

Bloksberg,  fine  marbled  blue ;  large  bella,  and  charming  apike.   A  good  old 
Tariety,  not  yet  beaten. 

Oarriek,  Inienae  deep  bine;  exeelleat  iplke;  with  large  bella  eloaely 
arranged. 

Rndolphus,  sky  bine ;  good  tmaa ;  bells  fine,  but  retber  thin. 

Prince  Frederick,  porcelain  blue,  or  lilae,  shaded ;  large  bella;  but  mode- 
rate spike. 

Sir  Colhk  Campbell,  light  ahaded  bine;  immense  bella;  fine  spike. 

General  Antick,  Mghi  bine,  a  colour  not  much  wanted ;  but  amply  com- 
pensatrd  for  by  the  fine  spike  and  good>al«d  bells. 

Bouquet  Constant,  poroelaia  bine;  niee  bells,  closely  aet  on  a  very  good 
spike. 

Othello,  rery  dark,  with  a  small  apthe,  bnt  Urge  bells. 

DoUBLI  BXB. 
•iDuke  of  Wellington,  pale  rose :  large  bells,  finely  set  on  a  good  spike. 
tJenny  Lind,  deep  rose;  nice  bells;  good  spike. 
iMilton.  fine  deep  red;  large  bells,  and  good  apike. 
Czar  Nioboles,  rose;  good  apike ;  fine  bells. 

•Wtterloo,  pink  at  first,  changing  to  deep  red ;  niee  spike  and  fine  bells. 
•I-Noble  par  M^rite,  roae,  striped  earaine ;  large  apikea  and  Immense  boHs. 
Oroot  Voorst,  pale  roM ;  fine  handtome  bails ;  moderate  apike.    An  old 
variety,  not  yet  eclipsed. 
•fPrinoeas  Royal,  good  spike;  fine  bdls  of  the  loT«licat  roae,  striped  with 

deep  pink. 
tKoh-Unoor,  fine  salmon  colour ;  and  fine  bella  and  spike,  Just  what  a 

Hyacinth  ought  to  be  in  form. 
•Bouquet  Royale,  deep  roM,  with  a  pink  ey«;  good  beHs,  and  fine  apike. 
Kegina  Victoria,  rosy  pink  ;  fine  apike.  and  large. 

f  Sasannah  Maria,  remarkably  fine  apike.  well  aet  with  charming  salmon 
roseboUs. 

DoUBLB  WhITB. 
*+La  Tour  d*Aovergne.  rery  fine  pure  white;  large  spike;  nice  bell?. 
Ne  Plus  Ultr<,  large  bells  and  spike ;  but  not  so  compact  as  desirable, 
nor  equal  to  many  others. 
•iPrince  of  Waterloo,  ezqulaite ;  large  bella  and  apike. 
Sir  Bulwer  Lyttou,  a  bad  white  with  a  purple  eye;  Inrge  spikes,  and  such 
monstrous  bella— noTel,  oerUinly,  but  not  a  more  in  the  right  direo- 
tion. 
Anna  Maria,  another  bad  white,  being  but  a  binth  wi*.h  a  pink  eye;  with 

a  moderate  spike. 
Sceptre  d'Or,  good  pure  white ;  bnt  only  moderate  spike  and  beUa. 
La  Vest  ale.  beautitnl  white,  w:ih  a  goodly  spike;  but  bells  below  par. 
Don  Gratult.  good  whiiif!;  large  bel^  and  nice  spike. 
^Triumph  Blandina,  blush,  improved  by  a  dark  or  deep  pink  eye;  with 
nice  bells  ana  a  good  spike. 
La  D^eese,  white;  moderate  bella;  fine  apike. 

The  raiser  of  good  doable  whites  or  good  double  Hyacinths 
of  any  colour  would  make  a  fortune,  and  I  hope  ere  long  to 
report  an  advance  In  the  double  varieties  similar  to  what 
has  taken  place  In  the  single  kinds. 

8INGL1S  HYACINTHS. 
What  a  host !  but  not  one  too  many,  only  let  them  be  as 
good  as  General  Havelock  (black),  Iiord  Palmewton  (blue), 
or  Bobert  Fortune  (mauve) ;  but  no  more  of  your  lanky 
Fienemans. 

SiNOLK  Bed. — ^AU  are  fine  for  exhibition. 
Jos<5phine,  tjrUll&uc  vermilion,   the  beat  red  to  be  fonnd  in  HyadnLha^ 

nice  spike  ;  fine  bells. 
Cavaignac.  aalmon,  with  deep  roae  stripes ;  fine  bella,  and  large  spike. 
Howard,  orange  ciimaon. 
Circe,  pink,  striped  with  carmine;  bells  of  good  substance,  Just  what  Is 

wanted  in  double  Hyacinths. 
Madame  Hodgson,  pale  pink ;  niee  bella ;  snd  andh  a  fine  spike,  the  form 

being  so  bcauiiiul. 
Pelissier,  scarlet ;  beautiful  closely-arranged  bells  on  an  immense  apike. 

Everybody  will  grow  thta  irhea  Che  prtee  ia  lowered. 
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SnltaB't  FAToarlte, »  vwr  p«l«  roM,  whleh  ymiM  te  worthtoM  but  fbr  tht 
dttp  pbik  tiripai,  ua  tha  namber  of  ilowen  on  the  torge  •pikt. 

Lidj  Sale,  deep  red,  saffoied  iHth  pnrple.  Mid  a  tiff ht  eje. 

TletOfU  AlexudriiM,  verj  Urge  belLi»  of  ul  inteoae  ertmiOB,  aeatlj  eet  on 
ea  hnnenee  aplke. 

i  VtetorU,  pele  p&ok,  bright  red  •trlpee;  good  belli,  eonpaettj  ar- 
ranged. 

Ton  ScoiUer,  talnon  pink;  frood  in  eTerytblng. 

Ylorenoe  Niglittngale,  pale  plak,  with  earmioe  atripea.    Flat. 

81KOLS  Blux. 
Blea  Almabie,  riolet  shaded  bine ;  fine  belU,  heanUAilly  arranged  on  an 

'    inimenae  vpike.    Not  a  finer  H  jaelnth  in  enlti?ation. 
Blea  Mooraat,  fine  bella  and  spike. 

Argna,  bine,  wilh  white  eje.  the  tnbe  bright  iadige:  fine  bells  and  spike. 
Charles  Dickens,  frrer  shaded  with  bine;  large  spike  and  bells,  and  so 

flnelf  set  as  to  be  nsndsume* 
LiOBldaa,  elear  bine.    Fine. 

B«galns,  pale  bine ;  fine  waxy  beUs  on  a  rerj  fine  spike. 
Msidame  Coste,  deep  bine ;  oiujr  moderate-vised  bells,  bnt  fine  Urge  spfke. 
Grand  LiUi,  asare  bine,  but  rather  pale.    Very  fine. 
lihrd  Palmerston.  mneh  in  the  waj  of  Argns,  not  yet  let  oat. 
ThorwaldseB,  one  of  the  best  of  forms,  with  the  lOTOlSest  of  marbled  bine 


bells  of  immense  sise  on  a  rather  smsU  spike, 
rcelalne  Soeptre,  porct-Uin  bine,  det 
If  iBf  od,  light  bine ;  niee  spike ;  fine  I 


Porcelalne  Soeptre,  porct-Uinblne,  deeply  shaded.    Good. 


SiNOLS  WhITB. 
Qnoea  of  the  Netherlands ;  line  bells  en  an  immense  spike.    A  fine  white. 
Madame  Tan  der  Hoop,  a  very  floe  white ;  Urge  btfls  and  fine  spike. 
Snowball,  fine  in  form  and  snltatanoe,  of  the  porest  white,  with  largo  beUa 

and  spike.    One  o'  the  finei^t  Hyaeinths  ont. 
Pilx  de  I'Earope,  charming  white,  so  pnre  and  deeided ;  rather  email  bells, 

yet  very  elovely  arranged  on  an  immense  spike. 
¥ait  Maid  of  Denmark,  a  splendid  white;  Urge  belUand  fine  aplke. 
Alba  Maxima,  pnre  white ;  lanre  bells,  eloeslr  set  on  a  large  spike. 
Tletorla  Regtna,  fine  white,  and  floe  erery  way. 
Miss  Bordctl  Contta,  ereamy  blosit;  large  beUs  of  good  snbstaaoe,  and 

immonse  spike.    A  meet  beantifal  kind. 
Gigantea,  blnsh ;  would  be  nice  beUs  (though  large  enough  now)  if  the 

petals  were  wider.  Instead  of  peonllarly  narrow ;  fine  »ptke^ 
Lady  Franklin,  blnsh  ;  Urge  beUs  00  peenllarly  long  footstalks,  forming  an 

hnmenso  q»ike.    First-nte. 
Grande  Blanche  ImperUIe,  bluah,  with  race  stripes ;  flne  bells ;  good  spike. 
Seraphine,  another  blush,  with  narrow  petals,  bnt  a  nnmber  of  beUa  snffl- 

ctent  to  form  an  immense  spike. 
BUrida,  beautiful  ereamy  blnsh;  Urge  weUpobaped  bella,  eloeely  aet  on  a 

long  spike. 

SnrauB  Black. 
General  Bareloek  should  be  good,  and  it  reullT  Is  a  magnlfleent  purple 

ohanglng  to  blaok,  with  floe  etoMly*arranged  bella,  ft>rming  an  immense 

aplke.    A  flne  Hyacinth,  If  not  the  flnest  in  cnltlTatlon. 
Prince  Albert,  flne  bella,  eloeely  set  on  a  nice  spike. 
La  Knit,  deep  purple  bUck.    Fine. 
Yon  Hnmboldt,  purplish  black,  with  white  eye. 
Lamplighter,  porpiUh  black,  with  a  white  eye. 

SlNGUB  YbLLOW. 
Idn,  a  really  good  yellow.    Fine. 
Saa  FrandioQ,  deep  yellow,  eharming. 

Victor  Hugo,  flne  bells  and  spike,  but  not  worthy  the  name  it  bears. 
Dnc  de  MaUkoff,  straw.  Instead  of  yellow,  with  a  stripe  of  lake  on  each  seg- 
ment   Very  fine  belle,  neatly  nrraoged  on  an  Immense  spike. 
Annra,  straw  again :  the  tube  splaahed  with  pink,  the  segmente  with  pUk 

of  a  deeper  h  le  in  stripes ;  smallish  bells,  yet  forming  a  nice  spike. 
Koning  ran  HoiUnd,  ereamy  yellow,  shaded  with  an  orange  all  but  red ; 
-  moderate  belle  closely  arranged  on  a  fine  spike. 

All  the  Hyacinths  named  are  flnt-olaaa,  and  are  as  easy 
of  mana^ment  as  commoner  and  next  to  worthless  kinds. 
There  are  some,  however,  that  are  spedaUy  adapted  for 
eariy  forcing,  as  L'Ami  du  Cceor  (single  red),  and  a  few 
others ;  bnt  the  minority  of  the  single  yarieties  may  be  had 
in  bloom  any  time  after  Christmas  by  potting  them  soifi- 
dently  early,  so  that  the  pots  become  w^  fOled  with  roots 
before  they  are  brought  into  a  house  with  any  great  heat. 
In  my  next  article  I  shall  proceed  to  the  treatment  of 
Hyacinths  as  regards  soil,  potting,  &c.— G.  Abbxt. 
{To  he  conHnued,) 


PACKING  OBCHIDS  FOE  IMPORTATION. 

"Obchidophilub"'  will  find  all  the  information  he  re- 
crakee  by  refeixing  to  page  8  of  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams's '<  Oichid- 
uzowei^s  Manual,"  pnbUiBhed  by  Chapman  k  HalL 

Mr.  Williams  says,  "iESrides,  SaooolabinmSyTandas,  Angns- 
oums,  and  similar  plants  that  have  no  fleshy  bulbs  to  sup- 
post,  are  best  imparted  after  they  ha«  e  become  established 
on  flat  pieces  of  wood,  so  that  they  can  be  nailed  to  the  sides 
of  their  travelling  case."  In  his  opinion  *'  Orchids  should  be 
sent  away  from  ti&eir  native  country  dtixing  the  dry  season, 
which  is  when  th^  are  at  rest." 

He  has  received  "  plants  in  good  condition  from  India  in 
dose  boxes  packed  in  dry  soft  shavings,  while  on  the  other 
hand,"  he  has  also"  seen  nuur^  spoiled  in  tiiat  way/' which 
he  attributea  "  to  their  not  beiag  packed  in  a  proper  state." 


I  should  think  charcoal  dust  would  not  answer,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  a  heating  tendency  (?)  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  tiie  plants,  causing  them  to  sweat  and  rot. 

Once  more,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Williams's  intereslang 
ManuaL  "  The  best  time  of  year  for  receiving  Orchids  in 
this  country  is,  if  possible,  the  spring,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  the  summer  before  them  to  get  established." — 
W.  B.  d'A.,  West  MouUey. 


EEMOVEABLE  GREENHOUSE. 

Thx  following  is  in  answer  to  "Hbbbvord,"  who  wants  a 
moveable  gree&ouse,  span-roofed,  22  feet  long,  14  feet  wide» 
and  asks  questions  accordingly. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  words  "  span-roofed  greenhouse" 
we  would  have  recommended  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  houses  for 
the  million.  For  a  house,  however,  of  the'usual  shape — say 
the  above  length  and  width,  and  6  feet  high  at  the  sides,  and 
11  feet  at  ridge,  we  would  proceed  as  follows : — Obtain  three 
pieces  of  oak  4^  inches  square,  14  feet  long,  and  lay  them 
across,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle,  on  ground 
well  firmed,  and  coated  with  tar.  These  will  form  the  foun- 
dation, and  keep  the  house  from  spreading.  On  the  sides 
fix  pieces  of  timber  4  inches  square,  and  on  these  and  the 
two  end  foundations  fix  studs,  of  the  necessary  height  at 
the  sides  to  reach  the  wall-plate,  every  3i  or  41  feet  apart. 
Connect  the  two  plates,  by  rafters,  with  a  double  ridge-board» 
10  inches  between  them,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  house  is 
finished.  Screws  weU  greased  should  be  used  instead  of 
nails.  Sashes  to  be  fixed  in  the  same  way,  front  sashes 
also;  and  all  sashes  fixed.  Sides  and  ends  to  be  formed  of 
wood  and  glass—wood  say  2i  to  8  feet  high  all  round,  of 
one-inch  board,  screwed  to  studs,  and  for  safety  two-inch 
thin  pieces  screwed  along  the  joints.  Ventilation  should  be 
given  at  the  sides  by  shutters  or  wood  flaps;  at  top  by 
swinging-boards,  between  the  double  ridge-board,  and  rain 
prevented  from  entering  by  a  cowl  above  with  open  sides. 
The  three  sleepers  for  the  side  sills  to  be  below  the  ground 
level,  inside;  the  centre  table  or  stage  to  be  made  in  separate 
pieces  and  moveable,  from  5  to  6  feet  wide ;  path  all  round 
to  be  from  2i  to  8  feet  wide,  side  shelf  li  foot  wide  all  round, 
except  at  the  doorway.  The  hot-water  pipes  should  be  be- 
neath the  shelf,  or  small  stage,  the  shelf  supported  by 
brackets  on  upright  studs  in  front,  and  small  columns  in 
line  with  Uie  pathway.  Heating  may  be  effected  by  a  small 
portable  cylindrical  boiler  placed  inside  at  the  coldest  end* 
and  a  small  space  shut  off  to  prevent  any  dust  getting  to 
the  plants  on  lighting  the  fire,  clearing  out  ashes,  &c.  For 
common  things  a  good  iron  stove  would  do  all  that  was 
needful,  but  the  boiler  and  pipes  will  be  better.  Nothing 
should  be  sunk  in  the  ground,  lest  it  raise  a  landlord's 
question. 

VISITS  TO  GARDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 

XE6SB8.  PAUL  &  SON's,  CHE8HUNT. 

Long  ere  the  Rose  became,  as  it  now  is,  everybody's  flower 
—when  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  unknown,  and  the  floricul- 
tural  world  had  not  been  taken  by  storm,  as  it  has  been, 
by  generals,  dukes,  fair  dames,  princes  of  the  blood,  &c — 
Rivers,  Wood,  Lane,  and  Paul  were  names  ever  associated 
with  the  Rose;  and  even  now,  when  the  number  of  growers 
for  sale  has  been  so  largely  added  to,  and  rosarians  abound, 
these  names  still  retam  an  honoured  position.  One  feds 
in  going  to  them  that  there  is  all  the  difference  between 
these  and  many  of  their  competitors  that  there  is  between 
one  of  the  venerable  churches  of  our  land  and  a  spick  and 
span  new  one  built  after  the  designs  of  Gilbert  Scott.  The 
one  may  not  be  quite  in  order,  there  are  things  that  con- 
tinuaily  remind  you  of  age ;  but  despite  of  the  trim  neatness 
of  the  new,  the  fiiultlessness  of  its  architecture,  the  briUian<7 
of  its  appearance,  you  rather  like  the  old  better.  It  was 
with  somewhat  of  this  feeling  that  I  a  week  ago  found 
myself  on  the  way  to  fulfil  an  oftrrepeated  invitation  to  visit 
Mr.  Paul  at  Cheshunt.  Having  a  few  hours  to  spare  ere 
leaving  for  Colchester,  I  trusted  myself  to  the  tender  merdee 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Bailway,  and  reached  my  destination 
on  one  of  the  hottest  days  we  have  lately  had.  I  did  not, 
of  oourse,  expect  to  see  much ;  the  long-continued  drought 
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liad,  I  knew,  pzeTented  nracli  second  growth ;  and  oonae- 
quentlj  the  bloom  of  Boees,  I  knew,  mnst  be  yerj  defeotiTeb 
few  in  number,  and,  after  what  I  had  seen,  hardly  worth 
lookiBg  at :  but  there  was  really  more  than  I  could  ha^e 


nurseries  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  which  adjoin  the 
pretty  little  village  of  Cheahunt,  comprise  about  fif^  acres, 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  allotted  to  the  usual  general 
stock  of  a  nursexy — fruit  and  forest  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  and 
about  ten  or  twelve  acres  are  devoted  to  Boses.  The  soil 
on  which  these  are  grown  is  of  that  rich  unctuous  loam 
which  the  Bose  delights  in,  and  which  we  in  vain  try  to 
imitate,  and  to  which  mainly  are  to  be  attributed  the  mag- 
nifteent  Mooms  that  have  been  exhibited  by  this  eminent 
firm  during  the  past  season.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  in  comparing  the  stands  of  nurserymen  with  those 
of  private  growers,  that  the  great  advantage  that  the  former 
have  is  in  the  possession  of  what  are  technically  known  as 
dormant  buds.  These  are  those  buds  which,  having  been 
inserted  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  have  not  started,  but  in 
the  spring  shoot  oat.  They  are  sJlowed  to  throw  up  their 
tsnninal  cluster  of  bloom,  and  both  in  size  and  brilliancy 
far  exceed  those  which  are  cut  from  older  plants. 

The  season  is  a  very  unfavourable  one  for  autumn  blooms ; 
but  I  noticed  amongst  kinds  freely  in  flower  Marshal  YaiU 
laat,  a  flower  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be ; 
Madame  Caillat,  of  which  the  same  may  be  said — ^it  is  large, 
flne  in  shape,  and  good  in  colour ;  Alfred  de  Bougemont, 
one  of  the  best  of  last  year ;  Lord  Clyde,  there  was  a  very 
^aiB  piece  of  standard  plants  of  this,  and  next  to  Charles 
Lefebvre  it  is,  periiapo,  the  beet  dark  crimson  Bose  we  have 
—-it  U,  like  that  n<^le  flower,  very  strong  in  constitution 
and  vig<»ous  in  habit,  and  the  number  <^  fine  blooms  at 
this  time  testified  to  its  value  as  a  perpetual-blooming  Bose ; 
Baron  Gonella,  a  splendid  Bourbon,  rarely  ever  fiuling  to 
g^ve  a  fine  bloom  at  all  seasons ;  Olivier  Delbomme,  a  beau- 
tiftil  bright  flower ;  Alphonse  Damaizin,  excellent ;  Yicomte 
Yigier,  very  free-blooming,  but  at  times  somewhat  thin; 
Yainqueur  de  Goliath,  fine;  Madame  Julie  Daran,  either 
the  plant  I  had  of  this  was  not  correctly  named  or  my  soil 
does  not  suit  it,  for  I  have  seen  it  so  flne  in  so  many  places 
that  i  must  withdraw  my  judgment  against  it  and  put  it 
down  as  an  Al  Bose ;  Loid  Canning  was  also  well  in  flower, 
bnt  Mr.  Paul  hesitates  as  to  letting  this  out  as  a  new  Bose, 
for  it  is  somewhat  flimsy  in  the  petal,  and  he  has  therefore 
decided  on  not  propagating  it  further,  but  will  put  it  into 
his  catalogue,  and  it  may  possibly  happen  that  it  will  be 
better  in  some  localities  and  seasons  than  it  has  yet  proved 
to  be ;  Lord  Macaulay,  an  excellent  dark  Bose ;  Madame 
William  Paul,  curious  in  its  shading,  and  likely  to  be  a 
useful  Bose;  Lady  Emily  Peel,  small,  but  will  be  in  request 
for  its  shape  and  colour ;  Baron  Adolphe  BothschiM,  a  bright 
and  excellent  flower,  far  before  the  other  Baron  de  Boths- 
ohild. 

We  had  a  talk  over  the  new  Boses,  some  of  whieh  were  in 
bloom,  and  our  conclusions  were  very  much  of  the  same 
character — viz.,  that  they  were  a  very  indifierent  lot,  while 
there  were  a  few  good  flowers  amongst  them.  The  beet  of 
these  were  Pierre  Netting,  a  well-built  dark  crimson  flower, 
with  a  bright  scarlet  hue  through  it ;  Claude  Million,  crimson 
scarlet,  which  I  also  saw  good  in  Paris ;  Kate  Hausburg,  a 
bright  pink ;  Madame  Derreulx  Douville,  Mght  roee  colour 
with  lighter  edge  to  tbe  petals,  another  flower  I  saw  very 
good  in  Paris  with  Leveque  who  sent  it  out ;  Bernard 
Pahsspf,  bright  reddish  carmine;  Madame  Yictor  Yerdier, 
cheny  red,  very  deep  and  excellent;  and  Bourbon  Bev.  H. 
Dombrain,  very  brilliant  and  good.  These  form  the  cream 
of  the  whole  coUection  of  last  year ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  "  skim  milk  "  left.  There 
mnat  be  an  end  to  this ;  and  if  the  English  Bose^^owers 
are  resolute  in  the  matter  the  iuundatic^i  of  rubbish  will 
seen  come  to  an  end. 

Besides  the  Boses  in  the  open  ground  there  is  a  very  nice 
Bese-house,  in  which  all  the  best  varieties  of  Teas  are 
planted  out,  and  which  must  in  the  |»:oper  season  be  a  most 
enchanting  sight.  The  plants  now  looked  very  healthy, 
ai^d  gave  promise  of  doing  well  next  spring ;  nor  have  I 
ever  eeen  a  finer  house  of  Yincs  in  pots  than  there  was  here. 
The  canes  were  all  vigorous,  well  set  with  fruiting-buds, 
&o^  as  they  weie  grown  in  a  small  span-zoofed  houser  aad 


(mif  one  row  on  each  aide,  every  encouxagement  to  tbeic 
growth  was  giren  them,  which  they  amply  repaid  by  their 
vigour- 

In  the  greenhouses  there  was  not,  of  oouise,  av  this 
season  mnch  to  see;  but  Mr.  Geoig«  Paol's  treatment  eC 
that  pretty  autumn-flowering  Amaxyllid,  Yallota  pui^nrea,, 
has  been  very  suooessfol.  He  showed  me  a  quantity  of 
bulbs  which  were  last  year  very  smalU  but  which  were  now 
throwing  up  two  and  three  stems  of  bloom,  while  smaU 
offsets  of  last  year  were  now  blooming  strongly.  This  de- 
sirable result  has  been  obtained  by  simply  growing  tliem 
well  from  the  time  of  bloommg.  As  soon  as  that  is  ovw 
the  stems  are  cut  down  as  low  as  possible,  the  bulbe  are 
repotted,  and  then  as  they  fill  the  pots  with  roots  are  agam 
repotted,  and  kept  growing  all  through  the  winter  aad 
spring.  When  they  begin  to  show  their  flower-stems  they 
are  removed  into  the  greenhouse,  and  contribute  greatly 
to  its  gaiety.  It  ought  certainly  to  be  extensively  grown 
for  this  purpose. 

There  is  here,  also,  a  very  nice  ooUecticm  of  HoByhoek^ 
for  which  the  season  seems  to  have  been  especially  favour- 
able, the  blooms  having  been  finely  developed,  although  it 
has  been  neoessary  to  mulch  aad  water  liberally.  AmMijyt 
the  most  remarkable  varieties  I  noticed  Jules  MarMttin 
(a  seedling  of  Messrs.  Paul's),  Morning  Star,  Lady  King, 
Stanstead  Bival,  Omega  (a  fine  seedling  of  Mr.  Boake's,  to 
be  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  Paul),  Joshua  Clarke,  Lord  Cli*. 
den  (Lane's),  Lady  Dacres,  Invincible,  Beauty  of  Mitfor4» 
and  Heaperis  (this  more  carious  than  pretty).  The  soil 
seems  here  to  suit  the  Hollyhock  admirably,  and  a  fine  and 
noble-looking  flower  it  is. 

As  I  had  to  return  to  town'early,  so  as  to  get  down  to 
Colchester  in  the  evening,  my  visit  was  a  hurried  one ;  but 
I  was  much  gratified  with  all  that  I  saw,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Cheshunt  Nurseiy  will  maintoin  the  high  position 
it  has  held  for  so  many  years. — D.,  DeaL 


THE  EOYAL  HOETICULTUBAL  SOCIETY'S 
AUTUMJS^  8R0W. 

This  was  announced  to  take  place  on  the  7th,  the  same 
day  as  that  selected  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  and  on  tbe 
fact  being  discovered  or  pointed  ont  the  date  was  changed 
to  the  6th ;  but  the  result  was  much  as  we  pre^eted,  for 
the  display  was  meagre,  and  the  attendance  o<' visitors  cer- 
tainly less  than  a  hundred. 

For  Boses  there  were  three  classes,  and  three  exhibitors 
came  forward— viz.,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Bct.  W.  F.  Bad- 
clyffe,  and  Mr.  Treen,  of  Eugby.  The  first-named  had  flrst- 
claas  certificates  for  twenty-four  and  eighteen.  Mr.  Bad- 
dyfie  had  a  second-class  certificate  for  twenty-four,  and  Mr. 
Treen  first  for  twelve,  and  second  for  eighteen.  We  noticed 
good  blooms  for  the  season  of  the  year  of  Triomphe  de 
Caen,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Marechal  Yaillant,  Gloire  de  D^on, 
Solfaterre,  Jules  Margottin,  and  Celine  Forestier,  the  best 
coming  from  Messrs.  PauL 

Of  Hollyhocks  there  were  two  classes;  and  in  each  the 
only  competitors  were  Messrs.  Minehin  &.  Son,  of  Hook 
Norton,  Oxfordshire,  whose  flowers  were  remarkably  fine- 
The  most  noticeable  wore  Argentea,  Boj^al  White,  Gem  of 
Yellows,  Pericles,  Beauty  of  Mitford,  Emmeline,  Princess  of 
Wales,  not  large,  but  a  pretty  rosy  pink ;  Bov.  Joshua  Dix, 
fine  crimson,  and  of  great  substance ;  Queen  Victoria,  rosy 
carmine ;  B.  B.  Ullett,  fine  deep  crimson ;  and  Invincible, 
buff-tinted  rose.  Stanstead  Bivsl  was  also  large  and  fine. 
Messrs.  Mtn<^w  well  deserved  the  fiiftt-elasa  certifieatea 
which  were  awarded  them,  both  for  their  stand  of  twenty* 
four  and  twelve. 

Of  Gladiolus,.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  contributed  a  good  bos: 
of  twenty-four,  among  which  Brenchleyensis  well  main- 
tained its  position  for  l»rillianey  of  colour.  Of  the  others 
the  most  sliowy  were  M.  Yindion,  scarlet;  Stephenson, 
crimson;  Yi<5tor  Yerdier,  fine  bright  scarlet ;  and  Mathilda 
de  Landevoisin,  flesh,  with  a  purplish  streak  in  the  throat* 
Mr.  Treen  also  sent  some  excellent  spikes^  but  unnamed. 

Of  Yerbenas,  Messrs.  Minehin  sent  a  very  good  stsad, 
comprisinir  Fexhnnter,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Grand  Eastern, 
Prinoese  of  Wales,  pale  blue,  white  eye,  and.  Mrs.  Moqk6« 
deep  bine  with  distinct  white  eye. 
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The  only  exlubitor  of  Dahliu  was  Mr.  Eejnes,  of  SaJk- 
hwcj,  who  exhibited  in  all  the  narserymen'a  daaaea,  and  his 
blooms,  as  usual,  were  excellent.  In  his  stand  of  thirty- 
six  were— White :  Mrs.  Piggott,  and  Miss  -Henshaw ;  TeUo  w : 
Queen  of  Primroses,  Fanny  Purchase,  and  Golden  Drop; 
Orange  and  Buff:  Hugh  Miller,  Willie  Austin,  Pauline,  and 
l^orfolk  Hero;  Crisason,  Maroon<  &c.:  Donald  Beaton, 
Andiev  Dodds,  Garibaldi,  and  King  of  Sweden.  In  other 
stands  from  the  same  exhibitor  wore  fiae  blooms  of  Crite- 
rion, liilac  Queen,  Charlotte  I>orling,  Anna  Keynes,  blush 
'  white,  John  Wyatt,  rosy  purple,  besides  others  already 
;  jiamed.  The  three  stands  of  Fancies  from  Mr.  Keynes, 
were  iilso  very  good.  In  the  Amateurs*  classes  there  were 
no  exhibitors. 

Of  other  objects,  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son  contributed  Asters; 

Messrs.  Smith,  Dulwich,  some  fine  Balsams;  and  Messrs. 

A,  Henderson  &  Co.,  a  ooUection  of  new  plants,  including 

■  three  kinds  of  CampylobotQTS,  a  large  plant  of  Cissus  por- 

'  p^yrophyllus,  Ehododendron  javanienm  in  flower,  Jacaranda 

sEcifolia,  which  deserves  to  be  more  extensively  grown  on 

'  account  of  its  graceful  fem-like  leaves,  Musa  zebrina,  and 

*  some  othci*  ornamental  foHaged  plants. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  AUTUllN  SHOW. 
SsPTfi]cnB&  7th  and  8th. 

For  the  extent  of  the  display  and  the  numerous  attend- 
ance of  the  visitors  who  inspected  it,  this  Show  yielded  to 
none  of  its  predecessors  held  at  the  same  season  and  place. 
Though  necessarily  less  varied  than  a  summer  show,  the 
display  was  equally  extensive,  and  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
ductions  was  excellent.  The  objects  exhibited  occupied  a 
double  Kne  of  tabling  running  the  entire  available  length  of 
the  nave,  of  which  one  half  was  devoted  to  flowers  and  the 
other  to  fruit. 

The  main  features  of  the  floral  department  were  Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks,  Olod^olus^  and  Asters,  the  entries  of  the  former 
being  extremely  numerous,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  stand 
which  was  not  highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitor.  The  size  of 
the  blooms,  however,  was,  as  a  general  rule,  not  equal  to  last 
year — a  circumstance  which  is  easily  accoiinted  for  by  the 
•  long  drought  which  has  prevailed  all  over  the  country,  and 
ia  contending  against  which  the  growers  must  have  in  many 
'  instances  had  great  difficulties. 

Dahlias. — In  the  Nurserymen's  Classes  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  and  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  as  usual.  Carried  off 
the  principal  prizes  with  splendid  blooms  of  the  best  varie- 
ties. The  former  was  first  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms 
with,  among  others,  excellent  examples  of  l&iOrfield  Beauty, 
Oolden  Admiration,  Emma,  Chieftain,  Willie  Austin.  Madge 
Wildfire,  Charles  Tamer,  fine  colour,  yellow  tipped  with 
crimson.  Lady  Popham,  Andrew  Dodds,  Leah,  a  fine  new 
yellow,  and  Princess  of  Prussia.  Mr.  Keynes  was  second,  Mr. 
Walker,  Thame,  third,  and  Mr.  Legge,  Edmonton,  fourth; 
the  stands  of  all  being  good,  and,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  of  Mr.  Keynes  being  particularly  so. 

In  the  next  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  Mr.  Keynes  was 
first  with  a  fine  stand,  in  which  we  noticed  Golden  Drop, 
Criterion  which  is  generally  good,  Andrew  Dodds,  Miss 
Henshaw,  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best  white,  Charlotte 
Dorling,  a  very  fine  flower,  Xorfolk  Hero,  Pauline,  Baron 
Tamiton,  Hugh  Millej',  &c.  Mr.  Tamer  here  came  in  second 
with,  among  others'.  Chairman,  Miss  Henshaw,  Cygnet,  a 
beautiful  white,  Emma,  Andrew  Dodds,  Imperial,  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Palmerston,  &c.  Tlie  other  prizes  in  this  class 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Walker,  Messrs.  Kelway,  Langport, 
Somerset,  Mr.  Morse,  Epsom,  and  Messrs.  Saltmosh,  Chelms- 
ford, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Class  for  twenty-four,  Mr.  C  J.  Perry, 
Castle  Bromwich,  was  first  with  a  fine  stand  comprising 
many  of  the  kinds  already  named ;  Mr.  J.  Sladden,  Ash, 
second ;  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Lower  Easton,  third.  In  the  next 
class  for  twelve,  Mr.  Sladden  was  first,  Mr.  Charlton,  Kib- 
worth,  second,  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  Brentford,  third. 
■  Among  Fancies  we  observed  excellent  blooms  of  Queen 
^Mab,  Lady  Paxton,  Pauline.  Countess  of  Shelburae,  Sana 
"ftartlett.  Baron  Alderson,  Madame  Lem'niens  Sherrington, 
Iforah  Creina,  &c.  In  tfce  Nurserymen's  CUass  Mr.  K^ei 
'  was  first;  Mr.  Tumor  sfecdnd,  Mr.  W41ker  third ;  imd  in  tha»| 


for  Amateurs,  Mr.  Sladden,  Ash,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Pexxy  ooea- 
pied  similar  positions. 

A  few  seecQings  were  shown,  the  best  being  Spitfire,  orange 
red,  from  Mr.  Bawlings ;  Leah,  yellow,  fi^m  Mi*.  Turner ; 
and  Princess  Alexandra,  yellow  and  orange,  with  deep  scariet 
markings;  to  all  of  which  first-class  certificates  were 
awarded. 

AsTsits. — Of  these  there  was  a  good  show,  both  quilled 
and  tasselled.  Mr.  Sandford,  gardener  to  T.  lliomaBsett, 
Esq.,  was  first  in  both  classes ;  and  the  second  prizes  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Betteridge  for  quilled,  and  Mr.  Ward  for 
tasselled. 

BosES. — ^The  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  expect  much 
from  these,  nevertheless,  some  good  blooms  were  shown, 
the  best  being  Gloire  de  Dijrm,  Louise  de  Savoie,  Celine 
Forestier,  Victor  Verdier,  and  Gloire  de  Santem^.  Mr. 
Turner,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  Mr.  Exell  were  first  for 
36,  24,  and  18  respectively. 

Hollyhocks  though  not  exhibited  in  such  numbera  fis 
might  have  been  expected,  were  shown  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  most  noticeable  varieties  were,  Bev.  Joshnia 
Dix,  a  beautiful  crimson,  of  fine  form  and  substance ;  Stan- 
stead  Bival;  Mrs.  F.  Mackenzie;  Mrs.  B.  Cochrane;  Lord 
Loughborough  ;  Empress  Eugenie,  a  beautiful  white ;  Lilac 
Perfection ;  Invincible ;  and  Prince  Charlie,  very  fine  colour. 
In  the  class  for  24,  Mr.  May,  Bedale,  was  first;  Bev.  £. 
Hawke,  Willingham  Eectory,  well  known  as  a  successfiil 
cultivator  and  improver  of  this  fiower,  second ;  and  Messzs. 
Minchin  &  Son,  third.  For  12,  Mr.  Small,  Norwood,  was 
first;  and  the  Be  v.  E.  Hawke,  second. 

Verbenas. —  The  best  stands  of  these  came  from  Mr. 
Perry,  of  Castle  Bromwich,  who  took  both  first  and  second 
prizes ;  and  from  Mr.  Turner.  The  pips  were  fine,  and  the 
varieties  included  such  acquisitions  as  Lord  Leigh,  Fox- 
hunter,  Grand  Duchess,  Mauve  Queen,  &c,  Mr.  Perry  like- 
wise contributed  his  seedling  Snowball,  which  fully  justified 
the  high  character  given  of  it  at  page  C8,  and  Charles 
Turner,  blush  white  with  rosy  purple  eye,  both  of  which 
deserved  and  received  first-class  certificates. 

Gladiolus. — The  splendid  collection  of  Mr.  Standiah,  of 
Ascot,  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  in  the  Show ; 
and  in  the  size  of  the  spikes,  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours 
and  number  of  the  varieties  exhibited  was  unequalled.  One 
variety,  Eleanor  Norman,  with  a  large  fiower,  white  and 
delicate  pink,  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  colours ;  Dr.  Hogg,  deep  scarlet  with  a  violet  tinge 
in  the  throat;  Aurelian,  The  Ensign,  The  Colonel,  £em- 
brandt,  Stephenson,  CaJypso,  and  others,  were  also  fine. 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  took  the  second  prize,  and  in  the- 
class  for  24  spikes,  first ;  Mr.  Standish  being  placed  second. 
There  is  one  point  which  deserves  remark,  it  is,  that  Messrs. 
Kelway's  spikes  were  supported  by  Tucca  leaves  at  the- 
back,  a  mode  of  showing  which  should  be  discouraged  as 
being  unnatural,  and  not  exhibiting  the  foliage. 

Miscellaneous. — Messrs.  Yeitch  contributed  a  collection 
of  new  and  rare  plants,  including  the  curious  scaclet-spathed 
Anthurium  Schertzerianum,  and  a  good  collection  of  Asters 
in  pots;  Mr.  Linden  sent  Bogiera  gratissima  and  other 
plants  lately  exhibited  at  South  Kensington;  Messrs.  F. 
and  A.  Smith,  Balsams ;  Mr.  J.  Eraser,  Heliotrope  Surpasse 
Guascoi,  a  vigorous-growing  kind  with  large  trusses  of 
flowers;  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  Anaaryllis  reti- 
culata superba  with  very  pretty  rosy  pink  markings;  also, 
new  Pentstemons,  already  reported  on,  and  spikes  of  seedling 
Hollyhocks,  of  which  Beine  d*Or,  yellow ;  The  Queen,  blush 
white ;  and  Monarch,  crimson,  were  very  promising.  Indian 
Yellow  and  some  others  of  Mr.  Beaton's  new  Geraniuma 
were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Paul. 

FEurr. 

The  best  collection  came  from  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Tren- 
tham,  and  comprised  a  fine  Cashmere  Melon,  Trebbiano  flBKl 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  aad 
Plums.  The  second  best  was  from  Mr.  Dawson,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  Pine,  Barbarossa  and  Muscat  Grapes,  Mordlo 
Cherries,  Washington  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Pears. 

|*ine  Apples  were  very  sparingly  shown,  eome  were  not  in 
good  condition,  and  two  or  three  had  lost  their  crown.  The 
first  and  Second  prizes  for  Qiieens  wer^  wi14iheI4>  and  ^r. 
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Stafford  had  the  third.  The  best  fruit  of  Any  other  variety 
was  a  IVovidenoe  of  10  lbs.  Mr.  C.  Smith,  Norwood,  took 
the  second  and  third  prizes  in  the  same  dass.  Hr.  Drewett, 
Benbies,  exhibited  a  curiosity,  being  a  hen-and-chickens 
Pine  from  Penang,  having  a  double  crown  and  seven  small 
Pines  coming  from  the  base,  the  whole  weighing  4  Ibe. 
2ozs. 

Gbapbs,  though  not  shown  in  such  abundance  as  we  ex* 
peeted,  were  in  some  instances  in  great  perfection,  Mr. 
Meredith,  as  usual,  taking  the  lead.  In  the  class  for  boxes 
of  not  less  than  12  lbs.  weight  he  was  first  with  large  and 
beautifiilly-coloured  Black  Hamburghs;  Mr.  A.  Henderson 
and  Mr.  Wills,  Oulton  Park,  being  second  with  Lady  Bowne's 
in  fine  condition ;  and  he  was  again  fibrst  in  the  dass  for  the 
best  tiiiree  bunches  of  Black,  his  Black  Hamburghs  being  of 
the  extraordinary  weight  of  11  lbs.  4  ozs.,  the  bunches  re« 
markably  compact  and  dense,  and  the  berries  finely  coloured. 
Mr.  Ford  was  second,  and  Mr.  Omant  third  with  good  bunches 
of  the 'same  kind. 

In  White  Grapes  Mr.  Dwerrihouse  was  first  with  splendid 
bunches  of  a  seedling  variety,  the  berries  of  which  had  an 
amber  tinge,  and  the  largest  bunch  must  have  been  a  foot 
long  and  8  inches  across  at  the  shoulders.  Mr.  Budd,  Cob- 
ham  Hall,  was  second  with  well-coloured  Muscats ;  and  Mr. 
Wills  third  with  Trebbiano. 

For  the  largest  bunch  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Meredith  was  again 
first  with  Child  of  Hale,  noticed  some  time  affo  in  our  ^ruit 
Committee  Beporte.  This  was  a  magnificent  bunch  of  8^  lbs. 
Mr.  Dwerrihouse  was  second  with  his  seedling  weighing 
nearly  5  lbs.,  and  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  third  with  Muscat 
Hamburgh  2  lbs.  3  ozs.  Marchioness  of  Hastings  from  Mr. 
Henderson  weighed  4  lbs.  14  ozs.,  but  was  not  ripe. 

PsACHBB  Ain>  NscTABiKxs  w6ro  uot  generally  larffe,  a 
result  of  the  season.  Of  the  former,  the  principal  varieties 
were  Harrington,  Boyal  Gkorge,  Noblesse,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
and  Yiolette  HAtive.  Mr.  Cross,  Alresford,  was  first  with 
Barrington,  very  fine;  and  second  with  Boyal  George;  Mr. 
Spivey  third  with  Monstmeuse  de  Don^. 

Of  Nectarines,  the  kinds  shown  were  Elruge,  Yiolette 
H4tive,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Bed  Boman.  Mr.  J.  Fraser, 
Lea  Bridge,  took  the  fint  prize  with  Murrey ;  Mr.  Hender- 
son second  with  Yiolette  HAtive ;  and  Mr.  Woodward  third 
with  Pitmaston  Orange. 

Mblons  were  extensively  shown,  and  many  of  them  were 
very  fine  as  regards  size  and  Appearance.  Scarlet  Gem  was 
almost  the  only  kind  shown  in  the  Scarlet-fleshed  class ;  and 
in  the  Green-fieshed,  Golden  Perfection,  Golden  Drop,  Tren- 
tham  Hybrid,  and  Hybrid  Cashmere  were  the  prindpaL  Mr. 
Toung,  Havant,  was  first ;  Mr.  Blair  second,  and  Mr.  Godfrey 
third,  all  with  Scarlet  Gem ;  and  in  the  other  dass,  Mr. 
Bailey,  Shardeloes,  was  first  with  Bailey's  Gem ;  and  Mr. 
Bust  second  with  Bromham  HalL 

Chxbbixs  are  now  generally  over,  but  several  good  dishes 
of  Morello  were  shown.  Mr.  Dawson,  Panshanger,  was  first 
with  that  kind  and  Belle  Magnifique ;  Mr.  Holder,  Beading, 
second  with  Morello  and  Flemish,  very  good;  and  Mr. 
Bailey  third  with  Morello  and  Bigarreau. 

PiiTTMS  were  both  numerous  and  fine.  Coe*s  Golden  Drop, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Magnum  Bonums,  Goliath,  Kirke*s, 
and  Denyer's  Yictoria  were  shown  in  excellent  condition. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bailey  for  Jeflterson  and 
Washington,  beautifully  coloured ;  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
whidi  is  generally  considered  a  second-rate  fruit.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward was  second  with  Nectarine,  Jefferson,  and  Deny^s 
Yictoria;  Mr.  Kaile  third  with  the  first  two  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Applbs,  both  for  dessert  and  kitchen  use,  occupied  a  great 
extent  of  tabling,  but  though  mostly  well  grown  were  not 
remarkable  for  their  size.  Of  the  former.  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Kerry  Pippin,  Bibston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Cornish  Gilliflower,  Bed  Astrachan,  and  Devonshire  Quarren- 
den  (both  finely  coloured),  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cellini, 
and  Feam's  Pippin  were  the  principal  kinds.  Messrs.  Lane, 
St.  Mary's  Cray,  took  the  first  prize  with  Colonel  Yaughan, 
Bed  Astrachan  (beautifully  coloured),  Kerry  Pippin,  Cellini, 
Feam's  Pippin,  and  Maynard's  Bearer.  Dr.  Cooper  was 
second;  Mr.  Webb,  Beading,  third.  In  kitchen  Apples, 
Hawthomden,  Alexander.  Keswick  Codlin,  Catshead,  Blen- 
heim Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  Kentish  Fillbasket,  Lord  Suf- 
iidd,  and  New  Hawthomden  were  nnmerooalj  shown.    The 


first  prize  in  this  dass  also  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Lane*  St. 
Mary's  Cray,  with  Alexander,  Blenheim  I'ippin,  Keswick  and 
French  Codlins,  Catshead,  and  Summer  Tambour,  all  of 
which  were  fine.  Mr.  Mortimore,  gardener  to  A.  Smee,  Esq.* 
Carshalton,  waa  second;  Mr.  Wren  third. 

P&iBS  were  likewise  very  numerous,  bat  did  not  jpresent 
anything  very  remarkable.  As  might  be  expected  Wifliams'a 
Bon  Chrdtien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Dudiesse  d'Angon- 
Itoe,  and  Beurr^  d'Amanlis  were  the  predominant  sorts. 
The  first  prize  for  three  dishes  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Wilson, 
gardener  to  Sir  B.  Howard,  Fnlham;  the  second  to  Mr. 
Fraser,  Lea  Bridse;  the  tUrd  to  Mr.  Nicholls,  Hammer* 
smith.  The  hea^est  single  dish  was  shown  by  Mr.  Dwerri- 
house, the  kind  being  Grosse  Calebasse,  which  we  have  seen 
mudi  larger.  XJvedue's  St  Germain,  from  Mr.  GK>ldsmith» 
wdghing  lOi  lbs.,  was  second;  Catillao,  7i  lbs.,  from  the 
same,  tmrd.  The  best  dish  for  flavour  was  Louise  Bonne* 
grown  in  an  orchard-honae  by  G.  Wilson,  Esq.,  W^bridge } 
Williams's,  from  Mr.  Heather,  Ember  Gityve,  being  seoond. 

MiscBLLANXotrs. — Excellent  pot  Yines  came  from  Messra. 
Lane  &  Sons,  Berkhampstead;  Mr.  Giers;  and  Mr.  W. 
Paul,  the  Utter  being  exhibited  to  show  the  oomnarative 
time  required  for  ripening  the  different  varieties,  all  being 

?laoed  under  glass  at  the  same  time,  the  middle  of  ApruL 
^eaohes.  Apples,  and  Pears  in  pots  were  sent  by  Mr.  Fraser; 
Figs,  Cherries,  Ao.,  by  Messrs.  Lane;  the  fruit  of  Passiflora 
edulis  by  Mr.  Scorer;  Granadillas  by  Mr.  Blair;  large  and 
fine  Oranges  by  Mr.  Hntcheson;  good  Bed  and  White 
Currants  by  Mr.  Milton ;  Aprioots  by  Mr.  Henderson ;  Cob 
Nuts  and  Filberts  by  Mr.  Webb,  Beading ;  and  Capsicums, 
3i  inches  long  by  2i  to  3  in  diameter,  by  Mr.  Scorer.  Lastly, 
a  beautiful  wax-like  dessert  Apple,  varying  in  colour  from 
rose  to  carmine,  came  from  Mr.  Taylor,  iTursling,  South- 
ampton. 

EABTHING-UP  CELEEY. 

About  half  a  score  of  correspondents  have  written  wishing 
for  a  short  account  of  the  reasons  why  we  disapprove  of  the 

general  <Urections  in  standard  works.  "Keep  putting  a 
ttle  earth  to  the  Celery  in  dry  weather."  In  other  words, 
why  we  disapprove  of  this  frequent  bit-by-bit  earthing»np. 
Our  reason,  which  applies  to  early  Cdery  chiefiy,  is  simpfy 
this,  that  the  bit-by-bit  system  of  earthing-up  is  just  the 
best  mesDs  for  securing  what  we  do  not  want,  bolted  Cdery 
— ^that  is,  plants  running  and  throwing  up  their  flower- 
stalks,  when  they  are  deemed  unsuitable  for  sending  to 
table. 

The  Cdery  is  naturally  a  ditch  or  swamp  plant,  and  as 
such  r^oices  in  moisture.  Few  plants  in  a  kitchen  garden 
need  an  equal  supply  of  moisture.  When  it  can  be  nad*  a 
short  time  before  earthing-up,  therefore,  most  people  give 
a  gfood  watering.  Some  days  afterwards,  and  when  dry 
overhead  and  the  leaves  are  dry,  they  give  the  plants 
8  or  4  inches  of  earthing-up;  in  a  week  or  ten  days  a  little 
more,  and  at  another  interval  a  little  more.  If  a  good  rain 
does  come,  it  will  not  penetrate  more  than  an  inch,  if  it  does 
for  a  quarter  of  that  depth.  Provided  the  weather  is  sunny 
the  large  leaves  soon  exhaust  the  moisture  given  at  the 
roots  before  earthing-up.  They  can  get  no  more  unless 
what  ikUs  in  the  shape  of  dew  or  rains,  which  merely  affect 
the  foliage,  not  the  roots.  Hot  sunny  days  continuing,  the 
leaves  throw  oif  moisture  by  evaporation  as  long  as  they 
receive  a  supply;  and  at  last,  when  from  the  demands 
made  upon  them  the  roots  are  pretty  well  as  diy  as  if  they 
were  in  a  fresh  ash-heap,  the  plants  in  self-defence  and  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  race,  throw  up  their  flower- 
stalk  as  a  reproach  to  us  for  want  of  thought  and  consider- 
ation. We  thus  treat  the  Cdery  as  we  would  any  other 
plant  we  wish  not  to  grow  fiisi  but  to  flower  and  seed 
quiddy — namdy,  we  curtail  the  root-action,  and  deprive  the 
roots  of  the  mdsture  necessary  for  vigorous  growth.  We 
could  hardly  adopt  a  better  plan  than  we  do  with  the  Cde^ 
if  we  wished  a  Cabbage,  a  Cauliflower,  or  a  Turnip  to  bloom 
prematurely,  instead  of  to  grow  vigorondy,  only  the  Cdeiy 
is  naturally  more  sensitive  to  dryness. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  Celeiy  plants  are  growiag 
to  a  nice  sise,  we  go  over  them,  pick  oat  all  sudcers»  and 
remove  all  bad  leaves,  and  then  after  watering,  and  the 
plants  have  got  over  this  doctoring,  vt  tie  each  plant  with 
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a  band  of  matting^— say  6  or  8  inches  from  the  soil,  not 
firmly,  bat  enffidently  so  to  eanse  the  leaTee  to  stand  up- 
right round  the  heart  of  the  plants  and  so  firm  as  bj  the 
▼sty  tyhig  to  oommenoe  the  process  of  blanching.  Then»  if 
necessary,  we  water  again.  If  it  is  dry  weather,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  earth*vp,  we  may  scatter  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
indi  of  soil  over  the  bed  or  rows,  to  keep  the  moistare  in, 
aadthismay  be  repeated  if  necessary.  For  our  first  Celery 
we  earth-up  alter  such  watering  from  twenty  to  twenty>five 
days  before  we  want  to  take  it  up,  doing  the  most  of  this 
«arthing-up  at  once,  and'earthing  only  a  little  at  a  time  for 
«arly  use,  as  if  too  much  is  done  the  roots  would  be  too  dxy 
in  sunny  weather  from  tho  evaporation  from  the  leaves.  Aa 
autmnn  goes  on,  when»  after  the  middle  of  October,  it 
matters  less  how  the  earthing-up  is  performed,  as  done  it 
must  be  early,  to  secure  the  Celery  against  frost*  by  some 
means  or  other.  But  then  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum—nay, the  leaves  by  the  end  of  that  month  will  absorb 
as  much  as  they  perspire,  and,  therelbre.  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  roots  being  kiln-dried.  We  coiild  say  little 
tnoie  were  we  to  write  a  volume  on  the  sulject. — ^B.  Fish. 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

\Wm  have  not  space  to  spare  fbr  reports  of  what  occurs  at 
the  veiy  numerous  village  horticultuial  societies  of  our  land ; 
but  we  must  publish  a  portion  of  the  sayings  and  doings  on 
the  27th  of  August,  in  a  remote  parish  of  Iroland.  If  similar 
associations,  fostering  tiie  love  of  home,  the  beautiAil,  and 
the  useiul,  were  established  throughout  that  land  of  vast 
•capabilities,  it  would  be  a  powerftd  agent  for  its  improve- 
ment^ and  the  "shillelaffh  would  more  generally  Y)ecome 
a  hoe-handle,  and  benefit  by  breaking  dods  oftener  than 
heads.] 

THS  KIL8KSSKT  OABDENINO  SOCIXTT. 

Ik  the  parish  of  Kilskecfy  the  want  of  a  society  which 
would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  people  in  the  cultivation  of 
^rardening  has  long  been  felt,  and  it  was  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency that  a  society  has  been  formed  in  the  parish,  which 
would  incite  its  fiurmers  and  cottagers  to  i>ay  greater  atten- 
tion, than  th^  have  hitherto  done  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
gardens.  Having  that  in  view  a  Horticultural  Society  has 
been  established  in  the  parish,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
^estimable  Bector,  the  Bev.  John  Grey  Porter,  and  Mrs. 
Porter,  who  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  project,  and 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  season  was  held  in  the  petty 
^aessions  court,  Trillick.  The  show  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
was  considerable  in  amount,  and  taking  into  account  that 
th^y  came  from  the  gardens  of  the  small  farmers  and  the 
oottagers  in  the  parish,  they  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on 
their  producers.  The  show  altogether  was  excellent,  and 
gave  evidence  of  a  promising  friture  for  the  Society. 

The  Bev.  Kr.  Porter,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee, 
presided. 

The  Secretaiy,  Mr.  Fitzsimons,  read  the  list  of  prizes, 
and  the  Bev.  Chairman  rose  and  said,  that  by  the  favour  o£ 
the  Committee  he  had  been  called  on  to  preside  upon  that 
occasion ;  and  as  that  was  the  first  show  of  their  Society, 
he  thought  it  his  du^  to  mention  a  few  things  to  them  con- 
nected with  its  establishment.  They  were  all  aware  the 
parish  was  inhabited  by  a  most  industrious,  decent,  orderly, 
and  intelligent  community,  that  they  had  neither  grand 
jusors  among  them  nor  resident  landlords,  nor  had  they 
anything  to  look  to  but  their  own  resources;  and  deprived 
as  tiiey  were  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  neighbouring 
parishes  possessed,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  genUeman  re- 
sident among  them  who  k^t  a  gardener  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  horticulture,  he  (Chairman)  felt  proud  at  what 
he  saw  exhibited  that  day  (applause).  He  had  had  an  op- 
portnnity  of  going  round  the  room  and  examining  the  entire 
exhibition,  but  the  majority  of  those  he  had  the  honour  of 
Addressing  had  not  time  to  do  so,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
all  examine  the  whole  display,  and  above  all  look  at  the 
beaatalul  flowers  that  were  placed  all  round  them.  There 
was  a  horticultural  society  in  the  coonty  Fermanagh,  which 
lately  held  a  show  of  flowers.  He  was  not  present  at  it,  but 
OlieadiBgin  the  newspaper  the  list  of  prises,  he  found  that 
ihlf  fSMsal^  went  to  B^  Lord  Erai»  ay  Lord  Baalskilta, 


and  a  gentleman  who  resides  in  the  Palace  at  Clogher,  of 
the  name  of  J.  Ellison  Macartney  (a  laugh).  What  good 
did  the  granting  to  those  gentlemen^who  might  have  the 
fruits  of  their  gardens  placed  on  their  tables— of  prizes  do 
the  honest  fellows  whom  he  felt  proud  to  be  addr^inff  on 
the  present  occasion  ?  He  wanted  to  have  the  tastes  of  the 
peasantry  improved,  he  wanted  to  have  their  minds  elevated 
and  enlarged*  in  order  that  they  should  fuUy  appreciate  and 
en^oy  all  that  was  beautiiyil  in  nature.  Let  the  grandees 
settle  their  affairs  amongst  themselves,  but  he  hoped  that 
with  the  people's  help— and  he  could  do  nothing  without 
them— -and  the  help  of  the  ladies,  to  have  annually  in  the 
room  they  were  assembled  in,  such  a  meeting  as  he  had  the 
pride  and  pleasure  of  presiding  over  on  that  day  (cheers). 
Flowers  were  said  to  be  the  toys  of  the  rich ;  but  they  were 
also,  as  he  conceived,  the  friends  of  the  poor.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  person  to  cultivate  a  flower  and  not  look  up 
with  thankfulness  and  joy  to  God  who  had  made  that  flower 
(hear).  He  had  been  reading  the  other  day  a  little  book 
written  by  Dr.  Mayhew,  that  on  one  occasion  a  missionary 
went  to  a  district  called  Bloomsbnry,  in  the  neiffhbourhood 
of  the  Seven  Dials,  in  London,  where  he  visited  a  poor  old 
woman  who  was  living  on  the  parish  allowance  of  2s.  6d. 
a-week,  and  she  felt  deUghted  at  seeing  the  missionary  come 
to  visit  her  at  her  bedside.  He  went  to  the  window  and 
saw  on  the  sill  a  broken  teapot,  and  in  that  was  a  Straw- 
beny  plant.  The  missionary  regoiced  at  seeing  the  plant 
growing  in  the  broken  teapot,  and  by  way  of  comforting 
her  he  remarked  to  her  that  it  was  thriving  well  and  that 
she  would  have  some  ihiit.  "Oh!"  said  she,  '*it  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  I  cultivated  it,  but  unable  as  I  am  to 
support  a  living  thing  near  me  " — ^for  she  had  not  even  a  cat 
or  cU)g  in  the  room  with  her — "  I  would  like  to  have  some 
living  thing,  for  that  living  thing  draws  its  life  from  the 
Creator,  and  I  think  when  I  have  God  near  me  who  made 
this  living  plant  I  am  safe." 

He  had  never  yet  discovered  among  the  annals  of  crime, 
through  all  his  experience  as  a  magistrate,  the  man  who  was 
fond  of  flowers  being  convicted  of  a  crime.  They  had  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  flowers— they  had  the  Orange  which  many 
liked,  and  which  was  a  beautiful  flower,  and  for  his  (Chair- 
man's) part,  he  liked  the  "  shillelagh"  with  its  "  Shamrock 
so  green"  (cheers  and  laughter).  But  upon  that  neutral 
ground  they  all  could  assemble  together.  He  would  have 
his  flower,  but  there  was  no  hostile  feeling  intended;  aild 
each  and  every  cue  should  have  the  flower  he  liked  best.  It 
was  a  good  character  for  a  man  when  he  was  fond  of  culti- 
vating his  flowers,  for  it  showed  that  he  had  a  taste  for,  and 
was  fond  of  them.  He  should  tell  them  that  in  aU  parts  of 
the  world,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  there  were  societies  of 
every  kind.  There  were  farming  societies,  racing  societies, 
they  had  boat  societies,  and  while  mentioning  that  he  wished 
them  all  on  board  the  "Devenish"  some  time  or  other 
(laughter).  There  were  societies  for  breeding  dogs,  for  cats, 
and  for  donkeys  (more  laughter),  and  for  everything  that 
could  be  mentioned ;  and  why  should  they  not  endeavour  to 
raise  the  poor  man ;  add  more  to  his  means  of  comfort, 
of  intelUgence  and  knowledge?  If  that  were  done  they 
might  depend  on  it  that  they  would  be  humanising  the 
lower  classes  of  society  more  than  they  have  been,  and  in- 
stead of  men  wasting  their  time  after  great  evils,  they  would 
all  cherish  flowers  because  they  were  cultivated  by  them,  for 
God  had  blessed  the  land  With  them.  The  world  at  first 
was  a  garden,  for  God  had  put  man,  after  he  had  created 
him,  into  a  garden,  and  told  him  to  keep  it ;  and  after  man's 
faU  God  desired  him  to  go  and  till  the  earth,  after  he  had 
driven  him  out  of  the  garden  he  had  forfeited  by  his  sin. 
All  who  cultivated  tiie  ground, .  who  propagated  flowers,  and 
made  them  the  ornament  of  their  dwellings,  deserved  the 
highest  praise,  and  were  worthy  of  every  encouragement. 
He  would  call  upon  all  those  resident  in  the  parish  to 
support  the  Society.  If  th^  did  so  they  would  soon  find 
that  whatever  infiuence  he  possessed  he  would  be  delighted 
to  afford  them.  He  looked  upon  it  as  oie  of  the  most  agree- 
able duties  of  the  derffyman,  not  <nl7  to  preach,  not  only 
to  have  religious  worship  in  GodTs  house,  but  to  do  ^^^' 
thing  that  would  tend  to  civilise  and  elevate  mankind.  To 
the  poor  man  in  his  cabin  go^  and  tell  him  that  God  never 
intended  him  to  live  in  cheerless  miseiy*  Let  him  have  hia 
gaiden  to  cultivate  hit  flowers,  and  ha  wonld  sooa  beooma.a 
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liappy  maji.  Flowers  required  a  great  athount  of  industiy  in 
their  cuItiyatioB,  but  withoat  indastij  and  oontentment,  it 
was  impoBflible  the  countiy  ooold  be  what  it  onght  to  be. 
Let  a  man  have  a  large  or  a  small  garden,  if  be  cultiTated 
it^  it  proved  that  he  was  a  neat  person ;  and  He  who  had  a 
nice  garden  would  be  sure  not  to  allow  the  Dockleaf  or  the 
Bagweed  to  flourish  In  it.  He  liked  the  man  who  cuitirated 
his  garden^  and  he  only  hoped  that  that  show  was  the  be- 
fionning  of  a  brighter  era  to  many  of  those  who  knew  not 
tne  pleasure  enioyed  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  but  who 
would  yet  have  a  neat  garden  to  exhibit  as  the  result  of 
thetr  taste,  their  labour,  and  their  industiy.  It  would 
afford  contentment  and  pleasure,  for  it  would  place  all  on 
the  road  to  reach  that  happy  goal. 

The  choir  of  Kilskeery  church,  led  by  Hiss  Porter,  sang 
the  anthem,  "  Thine  O  Lord  is  the  greatness,"  with  sweet- 
mess  and  effect.  Next  followed  an  exquisite  chorus,  "The 
Apple  Tree,"  which  was  most  creditably  performed,  and 
then  "  God  save  the  Queen." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ladies'  Committee,  and  another 
to  Mr.  Fitzsimons  for  his  exertions,  were  next  severally  pro- 
posed and  carried  with  acclamation,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

In  the  evening  refreshments  were  partaken  of  by  the  ex- 
hibitors and  the  choir  in  the  school-room,  which  was  taste- 
fully decorated  for  the  occasion,  after  which  the  prizes 
awarded  at  the  show  were  distributed  to  the  successful 
competitors. 


BATTERSEA  PAEK. 

Oabbbkebs  residing  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  who 
only  visit  London  once  every  three  or  four  years,  must  be 
struck  with  the  altered  condition  of  the  public  parks,  more 
especially  if  their  visit  should  be  in  the  gay  period  of  the 
flowering  season ;  but  even  in  mid-winter  they  will  perceive 
beds  of  evergreen  sbrubs  embellishing  plots  which  formerly 
deciduous  trees  or  bushes  failed  to  render  cheerful  before 
spring.  Certainly  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  display 
in  the  more  central  squares,  and  those  portions  of  the  parks 
which  border  densely-crowded  localities,  is  snch  as  will  pre- 
vent their  competing  with  more  favoured  spots;  but  the 
perseverance,  skUl,  and  management  displayed  in  minister- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  public  for  flower?  is  worthy  of  all 
praise ;  and  that  those  for  whom  snch  things  are  prepax«d 
duly  ax)preciate  them  may  be  learned  from  the  tact  that 
though  so  many  thousands  daily  throng  those  places  of  health 
and  instruction,  comparatively  little  damage  is  done  to  the 
plants,  or  other  objects  they  so  freely  enjoy. 

Of  the  open  spaces  devoted  to  public  use,  amusement^  and 
recreation,  around  the  great  metropolis,  undoubtedly  the 
most  usefhl  are  those  situated  in  the  most  central  positions. 
Unfortunately  such  positions  are  not  the  best  adapted  for 
vegetation :  hence  the  difficulty  in  keeping  them  ornamental. 
The  suburbs,  however,  afford  a  greater  display.  I  must  con- 
fess being  agreeably  surprised  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  Vic- 
toria and  Battersea  Parks  to  find  flower  gardening  so  well 
and  so  extensively  carried  out.  I  mention  both  as  being  at 
opposite  sides  of  London,  the  former  exhibiting  in  the  for- 
mation of  its  grounds  an  amount  of  taste  which  was  rarely 
apparent  in  the  early  works  <^  the  kind  in  this  country ; 
while  the  latter,  from  the  persevering  efforts  made  to  bring 
novelties  before  the  thinking  public,  is  also  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise,  and  a  visit  to  Battersea  Park  will  well  i^pay 
"QiQ  gardener  who  lives  within  a  convenient  distance  of 
London. 

Battersea  Park,  as  it  is  called,  occupies  a  large  extent  of 
flat,  level  land,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  the 
river  forming  its  northern  boundary ;  and  to  accommodate 
that  numerous  class  of  travellers  who  avail  themselves  of 
water  transit,  there  is  a  landing-stage  communicating  with 
the  garden,  by  which  hundreds  of  visitors  pass  in  from  the 
steamboats  every  day.  The  natural  flatness  is  in  a  great 
measure  broken  where  necessary,  by  the  various  belts  and 
clumps  being,  in  most  places,  judiciously  planted  on  mounds 
or  knolls  evidently  of  artificial  ^mation,  butapprorimating 
more  closely  to  nature  than  is^  often  tibe  case  elsewhei^. 
The  ground  isdivided f nto  cottpartmente  by  drives  d)r%akAic 
-  thoroughfares'  for  vehidlee,  the*«de0-at«tcii-  plabtfs  Mftg 


fenced  in  by  mutaUa  imn  railing*  Otjier  wnlki  croM  tiie 
groond  in  diflinrent  diceoticnia  to  wki^  caaria^s  ave  not  «A- 
mitted ;  and  yet  with  i^  theae  aub-diriaioBi^'aad  the  hcoftd 
and  irregular  be&tsof  ahraba  and  traea  which  in  many  pbtfeg 
take  off  a  wide  margin  from  them,  there  ase,  neverthatai, 
several  plots  ef  unbrokea  ground  of  epfMoenily  aiz  or  eight 
acres  each,  appropriated  ae  cricket  groand ;  and  exoeptiog 
that  ait  tiia  time  I  saw  it,  the  turf  wae,  like  that  of  emery 
other  place,  aaffsring  from  the  dry  weafcher,  it  would  he 
difficult  to  snggeet  a  more  soHable  spot,  while  the  riaiaig 
boundaries  of  shrabe  and  trees  gare  the  anug,  rmsal  ap- 
pearance of  a  eoatitry  district.  I  ■uiry  add  that  the  htm 
whieh  generally  fringe  the  drives  axe  not  formal  and  regalar, 
but  broken  and  dtveraified  in  many  ways,  as  is  likewise  the 
ground,  a  bend  inwards  of  the  mass  of  ahrubbery  im  one 
place  being  followed  in  another  by  a  eomplete  break  thnagh, 
so  that  the  traveller  on  the  public  thoro«ghfare  may  foe  a£le 
to  obtain  a  peep  of  the  interior.  Now  and  then  beds  of 
flowers  are  introduoed  with  good  effeet,  the  wavy  oatUme  of 
the  ground  rising  into  a  gentle  swell,  ite  summit  orowaed 
with  plants  suitable  to  the  place ;  in  other  parte  a  pieoe  «f 
water  is  fringed  with  plants  suitable  to  the  position,  while 
ever  and  anon  the  gay  colours  of  the  bedding  plants  present 
themselves  in  the  distance,  inviting  a  more  close  acquaint- 
ance. Often  unexpectedly  the  visitor  oomes  upon  beds  of 
plants  not  usually  met  with,  as  Cannae,  Hedychium^f  and 
plants  remarkable  for  their  foliage. 

A  semicircular  plot  of  considerable  extent  near  the  centre 
of  the  north  aide  was  divided  into  a  nimiber  of  beds  that 
were  most  tastefully  filled  with  bedding  plants  of  the  meet 
showy  kinds,  and  all  well  grown.  A  series  of  wedse-shaped 
beds  forming  a  sort  of  fan,  having  a  circle  from  which  each 
bed  radiated  was  most  beautifully  arranged ;  perhaps  the 
most  telling  bed  being  Coleus  Verschaffelti  and  Centaorea 
candidissima,  the  latter  forming  the  margin,  and  one  or  two 
(I  forget  which),  broad  lines  of  it  running  down  the  middle, 
the  Coleus  being  in  the  intermediate  space.  Both  plants 
were  as  richly  coloured  as  could  be  desired  by  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  good  cultivation.  The  other  beds  were 
also  good,  being  filled  with  Geraniums,  Lobelias,  Verbenas* 
and  the  various  classes  of  plants  usually  met  with  in  sneli 
places ;  but  what  surprised  most  visitors  who  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  give  a  good  opinion  on  such  matters,  was 
the  great  number  of  plants  which  elsewhere  have  the  charac- 
ter of  being  scarce  and  costly.  I  fuUy  believe  I  am  speakiBg 
within  the  mark,  when  I  say  that  folly  a  thousand  plants  of 
Geranium  Mrs.  Pollock  were  planted  out,  and  many  oth^s 
equally  rare  elsewhere  seemed  to  be  in  abundance  here. 
The  episodal  flower  gardens  to  be  met  witli  at  the  variona 
points,  all  differing  in  character  from  each  other,  had  eadi 
their  separate  charms,  and  as  regaxds  good  arrangement, 
good  keeping,  and  general  eflhnency,  were  all  alike  good. 
A  rosarium  was  formed  at  what  I  believe  to  be  the  soutb- 
eostem  side  of  the  Park,  the  beds  of  Koses  being  em- 
bellished, as  is  usual  at  this  season,  with  China  Asters  and 
similar  plants,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  permanent 
occupants,  had  evidently  been  gay  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  season. 

We  now  come  to  what  is  by  far  the  most  important  featm^ 
of  the  place,  in  fact  one  which  astonisheB  ^e  most  praetieal 
and  enterprising  amongst  us,  for  there  are  objects  (ap- 
parently  by  our  previous  acquaintance  with  them),  firetfi 
fr^m  the  tropics,  or  from  some  dimate  corresponding  thereko. 
The  sub-tropical  garden  as  it  is  called,  forma  a  compakt- 
ment  near  the  south  side  of  the  Pai'k.  A  sort  of  bteken 
ridge,  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  forms  the  outer  boundary  dCa 
plot  which  may  be  termed  neariy  circular.  This  outer  tidge 
is  agreeably  broken  by  side  spurs  giving  it  a  pleaeing  aad 
natural  appearance ;  and  these  elevataons,  being  planted  wMi 
shrubs  and  trees  of  a  thriving  kind,  form  an  exosilent 
shelter  to  the  inside,  which  is  still  fbrther  sheltered  tnmk 
cold  winds,  or  it  may- be  parching  sun,  by  eminenoea  of  A 
like  character  within  l^e  outer  barrier. 

These  internal  moonds  or  eminences  being  also  <dot1l«d 
with  suitable  trees  and  ehmbs,  and  so  arnmged  as  to*foitti 
some  well-dieltered  vallies  or  comers,  the  place  ie-  imI- 
mirably  adapted  for  the  pnipoae  to  ^riiich  it  is  put— that  Of 
growing  0bme  of  the  many  stove  plants  we  have  eo  loiig  ir^- 
'garded  as  imposeible  ^td  keep  ovb  ef doors.  All  thetfd-^MUHea 
have-the  «heite]\4)f.iliV^lier.groh]ld  and  0ii»q^^^H% 
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,  the  plots  being  at  tlie  a^hia  time  soffidentlj 
L  tp  iiuiize  good  dxainage^  and  tkeaaanj  jkUata.  taipaea' 
oat  upon  them  are  essesSal  fbatiireB,  Plants  requiiing 
shade  had  their  allotted  place ;  probably  a  Weeping  Willow 
himff  oTeor  a  txcnaioal  Fern,  or  a  Beech  might  do  &e  same 
kind  turn  to  a  f  aim,  for  evea  this  sectiim  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  had  its  representatiTes  at  Batteraea;  while  in  the 
mare  open  spaces  beds  of  plants  remarkable  for  the  singu- 
.lariiy  of  their  foliage  might  be  seen  at  some  distance  from 
the  general  path*  care  being  taken  to  introduce  them  so 
that  the  best  ^;eneral  effeet  might  be  prodaced.  Unfortu- 
nately my  Yisit  was  a  hurried  one^  aaid  I  had  not  time  to 
notice  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  olyects  to  be  seen ;  but 
I /nay  obserre  that  as  well  as  beds  of  the  different  plants 
grouped  together,  there  were  many  single  plants  turned  out 
oi  the  tuzl^  which  so  &r  as  their  s|^earanoe  was  concerned 
might  have  been  there  for  years. 

JSntering  the  enclosure  on  the  north  side,  the  first  plant  I 
met  with  was  a  stranger  to  me»  Griselinia  macrophylla^  a 
plaat  of  which  the  i^pearance  and  growth  resemble  Ficus 
elastica,  and  wide^  different  from  G.  UttoraliSi  a  densely- 
f dliaged  evergreen  shrub  not  half  so  much  grown  as  it  ought 
to  be»  and  which  with  me  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  LaureL 
Vfxthes  on  a  handsome  tree  Fern  spieads  its  umbrageous 
fi^mds  underneath  a  tree  more  common  to  the  dimate ;  but 
apart  from  such  shelter  might  be  seen  a  bed  of  Draceena 
terminalis  luxuriating  in  all  the  ridmess  of  colouring  which 
makes  it  so  great  a  mvourite  with  the  visitorB  of  our  hot« 
houses,  in  like  manner  plants  of  Brugmansia  stood  out 
as  sentinals  here  and  there  on  the  turf,  with  now  and  then 
a  Ficus  elastica  of  goodly  proporticms  in  the  same  position; 
in  one  oa;  two  cases  a  bed  of  the  latter  formed  an  inter- 
esting feature^  but  not  more  so  than  beds  of  the  Croton 
picta,  yet  the  latter,  or,  rather,  a  newer  and  improved 
species  of  this  fine  old  favourite,  was  to  be  met  with  by  the 
floore  planted  out,  and,  to  all  appearances,  ei\]ojing  the 
climate  of  BatteoEsea  instead  of  Batavia.  There  was  no 
so(»chiDg,  blistering,  or  withering;  all  seemed  in  perfect 
health  and  condition.  In  another  place  fine  plants  of  Ma- 
ranta  sebrina  spread  their  finely-formed  leaves  over  plain 
"Biyliwh  turf,  or  a  few  would  be  grouped  together  to  form  a 
bed;  while  further  in  the  distance  would  be  seen  the  com- 
manding foliage  of  the  various  Cannas,  some  being  of  an 
almost  bronze  hue»  while  others  were  of  a  delicate  green. 
Hedychium  also  formed  other  groups  of  a  somewhat  similar 
kind ;  while  Wigandia  and  Pahna  Christi  waved  their  noble 
foliage  in  luxuriant  profusion  in  the  distance,  not  but  that 
■a  nearer  acquaintance  would  be  now  and  then  made  by  a 
specimen  advanced  towards  the  low  iron  fence,  which  very 
properly  shut  out  the  throngs  of  visitors  who  occupy  the 
walks.  .There  are  also  some  specieB  of  Arundo  not  com- 
monly met  with. 

As  rejects  Oroamental  (brasses,  there  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful white-edged  kind,  forming  an  edging  to  a  small  bed. 
An  older  speoies  adjoining  it  (Dactylis  glomerata),  resembles 
it  much  in  habits  but  is  much  less  white  in  colouring.  Stipa 
penuftta,  or  another  Stipa  of  similar  growth,  is  also  brought 
iiriio  effective  use;  while  ever  and  anon  the  eye  would  fall  on 
a  macB  of  Centanrea  candidissima  in  quantity  sufScient  to 
make  many  <^  us  envy  the  store  from  which  it  came.  Even 
ai  Centanrea  more  rare  than  this  (C.  argentea),  was  to  be 
met  with  in  hundreds,  and  though  it  is  less  really  white 
than  the  other  one,  its  finely-cut  leaves  give  it  a  rich 
appearance.  A  kidney-shaped  bed  of  Colens  Verschaffelti 
edged  with  Centaurea  argentea,  had  as  rich  an  appearance 
a«  could  well  be  conceived;  though  not  more  bo  thaja  a 
oizcular  bed  of  the  same  plant  with  an  edging  of  Centaurea 
•candidissima.  Many  other  plants  not  at  all  plentiful  even 
in  hothouses  were  here  planted  out  by  t^e  score ;  but  I  do  not 
zeoollect  seeiog  any  Begonias  in  a  flourishing  condition;  I 
might,  however,  have  overlooked  them.  Caiadinms  there 
w^ere,  and  Ferns  of  various  stove  kindsj  including  Gymno- 
gramma ,  chrysophyUai  and  sundry  others,  which,  in  my 
hurried  vi^it  and  the  expectation  of  repeating  it,  J  did  not 
noticeb  When  such  veterans  in  plant-growing  as  Mr.  Yeitch, 
of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea^  ej|)ress  themselves  astonished 
att  the  many  valuable  plants  inet  with  out  of  doors.  I  may  with 
•confidence  strongly  a)dvise  every  ff%rdener^  visiting  London 
to  gf>  and  see  for  himself;  and  if  the  same  ^plants  met  his 
eye  as  occupied  1«bA;suj)-iropiGal  garden  in  the  .fiddle,  of 


Augusth  he  cannot  be  otherwise  than  astonished,  and  return 
|>ondering  on  what  he  has  seen,  and  the  field  fi>r  enterprise 
which  has  been  opened  up. — J.  Bobson, 


P0ETBAIT8  OP  PLAINTS,  FLOWEES,  AND 
FEUITS. 

Ubobolixa  PBKDUXii.  (Droopiug  Urceolina).  Nat,  wd^ 
AmaiyllidaceflB.  Linn,,  Hexandda  Monogynia. — Imported 
by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  King's  Bead,  Chelsoa^  throuffh  their 
collector  Mr.  Pearce.  Native  of  woods  cm  the  ioides  at 
Pozuzo.  Flowers  yellow,  green-tipped,  and  white-edged* 
urn-shaped,  drooping;  in  an  umbel ;  each  on  a  green  tulM  so 
narrow  as  to  resemble  a  pedicel.  Bloomed  in  June. — (Boia* 
mcoZ  Mag,,  t  5464.) 

MAGLBurxA  VULCBSA  (Showy  Madeania).  Nak  ord.,  Vao* 
dniacen.  Linn.,  Decandria  Monogynia.  «^  A  handsome 
glabrous  shrub.  Native  of  New  Grenada.  Flowers  scarlet^ 
with  yellow  limb.— (I&td.,  t  5465.) 

Ctpupedium  oAsiciNuic  (Sedge-like  Lady's  Slipper) .  Nai, 
ifrd,,  Orcfaidaceea.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Diandria. — ^Native  of 
Peru.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  through  their  collector 
Mr.  Pearce.  Bequires  a  stove;  blooms  in  May.  Flowers 
pale  green,  white-margined,  tipped  partially  with  purplish 
brown.— (I6id.,  t,  5466.) 

Ebanthehxtm  Coofbbi  (Sir  Daniel  Cooper's  Eranthe- 
mum).  Nat.  ord,,  Acanthaceae.  Linn.,  Diandria  Mono^nia. 
— ^Baised  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  from  seed  received  by  Sir  D. 
Cooper  from  New  Caledonia.  Bloomed  in  a  warm  green- 
house during  June.  Flowers  white,  with  middle  one  of  the 
lower  limbs  dotted  in  purple  lines. — {Ibid.,  t.  5467.) 

GBNBTHTLiiis  PiMBBiATA  (Thyme-lesved  Genethyllia). 
Nat.  ord^  Myrtaces.  Linn,,  Icosandria  Monogynia. — Native 
of  south-west  Australia.  Introduced  to  our  greenhouses  by 
Messrs.  Yoitch.  A  lovely  shrub ;  but  its  crimson  involucral 
scales  are  its  ornaments,  the  flowers  within  them  being 
small  and  insignificant. — (Ibid.,  t.  5468.) 

PEiiABaoNixTK. — United  Italy.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson &  Son,  Wellington  Boad  Nursery.  It  is  one  of  the 
tricoloured-leaved  varieties.  Margin  of  leaves  Creamy  white ; 
next  a  broad  zone  of  crimson  pink;  next  a  bronzy  dark 
shade;  and  centre  green.  Flower  small,  scarlet.  It  is  a 
good  dwarf  pot  plant. — (Floral  Mag.,  pi.  209.) 

Tka  Bosb. — Alba  rosea.  Creamy  white;  inner  petals  rosy 
tinged.— (IWd.,j)l.  210.) 

Fancy  Pamsibs. — John  McNah,  ground  pale  sulphur;  broad 
border  of  plum,  margined  with  white.  Mrs.  Damibrain,  pale 
yellow;  eye  very  large,  and  spot  of  deep  purple,  radiated; 
centre  deep  orange.  Mrs.  JR.  Lean,  pure  white,  with  eye  and 
spot  violet  purple,  shading  to  a  paler  hue.  JKrs.  ScoU,  cream- 
coloured  ground;  violet  purple  margin,  shading  paler  in- 
wards ;  eye  and  spot  of  same  colour ;  centre  deep  orange. 
All  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Downie  &  Co. — (Ibid.,pl.  211.) 

Ptbbthsums. — Annie  HoThom,  very  double,  white;  centre 
delicate  Ulac.  Fulgens  plenissima,  large,  dark  crimson. 
Neinesis,  large,  rosy  red;  centre  lighter. — (Ibid.,  pi.  212.) 

Clematis  Jackmanni.— This  very  beautiful  hardy  climber 
"  originated  at  the  Woking  nursery  of  Messrs.  G.  Jackman 
and  Son,  and  is,  we  believe,  due  to  a  happy  idea  which 
crossed  the  mind  of  Mr.  G.  Jackman,  jun.,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  some  of  the  blood  of  C.  lanuginosa,  thrown  into 
the  large-flowered  hardy  species  and  vaiieties  of  this  genus, 
would  result  in  the  production  of  something  good.  The 
result  has  fully  justified  Mr.  Jackman's  anticipations ;  for 
the  seed  thus  obtained  has  yielded  a  large  batch  of  magnifi- 
cent seedlings,  with  flowers  of  all  shades  of  purple,  varying 
towards  lilac  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  reddish  plum  or  maroon 
colour  on  the  other.  One  of  the  most  marked  of  the  whole 
series,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  proved,  is  C.  Jackmanni. 

"  The  mother  parent  of  this  batch  of  seedlings  was  C.  lanu- 
ginosa. This  was  crossed  with  C.  viticeUa  Hendersoni  and 
C.  riticella  atro-rubens,  from  which  latter,  no  doubt,  has 
been  derived  a  rich  reddish  plum  tint,  which  is  found  in 
many  of  the  seedlings,  and  of  which  C.  rubro-violacea  is  a 
beautiful  example,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to,  and  per- 
fectly distinct  from,  C.  Jackmanni.  The  seedlings  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  1862,  and  both  the  varieties  we  have 
mentioned,  selected  from  amongst  them,  were  shown  in 
August,  1863^  at  a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee,  and 
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were  both  awarded  first-daas  certificates.  The  seedlings 
are  all  remarkable  for  a  lustrous  richness  of  colour,  which 
greatly  enhances  their  beauty. 

"0.  Jackmanni  has  orate  leaflets  of  moderate  sise»  and 
slightly  haiiy.  The  flowers,  which  open  flat,  are  4  or  some- 
times 6  inches  across,  and  have  a  variable  number  of  ih>m 
four  to  six  sepals,  of  a  roundish-obovate  form,  terminating 
in  a  little  point,  downy  behind,  and  on  the  face  of  an  intense 
violet  purple,  the  colour  being  remarkable  for  its  rich  velvet- 
like appearance.  The  back  of  the  sepals  is  marked  by  three 
ribs,  which  show  like  three  slight  furrows  in  front,  the  rest 
of  the  surface  being  veiny  and  somewhat  ruffose. 

"  C.  rubro-violacea^  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  has 
the  flowers  of  a  rich  reddish-tintM  violet,  and,  when  ft«sh 
opened,  is  almost  maroon-coloured,  and  very  remarkable  for 
its  velvety  surface. 

"  Being  perfectly  hardy,  of  free  habit,  and  flowering  abund- 
antly during  the  summer  months,  these  new  hybrid  Clema- 
tises of  the  Jackmans  are  well  worth  a  place  wherever 
hardy-flowering  climbers  are  cared  for.  We  believe  the  two 
sorts  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  to  be  sent  out  during  the 
present  autumn."— (Florwt  and  Pomologitt,  iii.,  p.  193.) 


HEDGE  TEIMMEE. 


A  vxBT  slight  alteration  makes  a  great  improvement  in 
many  of  our  garden  implements,  and  the  above  is  an  example. 
The  hedge  trimmer  is  usuaUy  fixed  upon  a  straight  handle, 
but  the  above  sketch  illustrates  such  a  hook  or  scythe  as  is 
used  by  an  experienced  hedge-grower.  He  procures  a  stick 
with  a  natural  crook  like  the  above — the  main  handle  being 
about  6  feet  long,  and  slightly  curved  and  turning  so  as  to 
form  as  nearly  as  may  be  a  right  angle — to  wUch  short 
end.  Bay  6  inches  long,  a  short  strong  bush-scythe  is  attached; 
this  affords  a  strong  substantial  implement,  and  the  bend  of 
the  handle  enables  the  operator  to  bring  the  whole  lengtJi 
of  the  blade  a«^ainst  the  sprigs  of  the  hedge,  and  yet  avoid 
being  scratched.  The  hook  is  used  by  stxiking  upwards  and 
laterally.— (Proirie  Farmer.) 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 
(Concluded  from  page  194.) 

Whxn  there  is  not  convenience  to  winter  Geraniums  in 
houses  without  making  these  unsightly  by  a  number  of  ugly 
boxes  filled  with  the  old  stumps,  the  plants  are  denuded  of 
their  leaves  and  the  old  parts  of  the  wood,  leaving  most  of 
the  roots,  and  placed  in  dry  sand  in  a  cellar,  or  in  any 
cool  place  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  and  aU  the  better 
if  a  tolerably  equable  temperature  be  maintained.  In  this 
position  they  remain  until  March,  when  they  are  either 
potted  or  placed  in  boxes  in  moderately  rich  soil,  and 
removed  to  a  frame  with  a  gentle  heat,  a  greenhouse,  or 
any  house  of  a  similar  temperature,  water  being  given  them 
as  they  commence  growing;  and  when  they  have  fairly 
pushed,  any  straggling  or  irregular  growths  are  shortened. 
The  plants  are  gradually  haraened  off,  so  that  they  may 
bear  exposure  by  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  are  placed 
under  a  wall  or  hedge  prior  to  their  being  planted  out.  Such 
plants,  though  very  unpromising,  make  veiy  fine  beds  by 
August. 

Another  practice  is  to  take  up  the  plants  on  the  apjiroach 
of  frost,  and  hang  them  up  root  upwards  in  a  cellar  or  other 
place  secure  from  frost,  pulling  off  all  the  large  succulent 
kaves,  which  if  left  damp-off  and  frequently  communicate 
the  disease  to  the  stems.  Such  plants  are  potted  in  the 
following  March,  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame  with 
or  without  a  gentle  heat,  and  not  unfrequently  in  narrow 
boxes  6  or  8  inches  wide,  and  the  length  of  a  window.  They 
are  oareftilly  watered,  and  after  some  time  they  commence 
growing,  and  are  finally  planted  out  in  the  open  gaxdeii. 


These  plants  recover  womderftilly  after  they  are  turned  out^ 
and  not  unfrequently  by  August  are  equal  to  others  gzt>WB 
under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  desire  to  have  anytfaing  and 
perseverance  will  accomplish,  and  of  this  the  following  is  an 
mstanoe.    In  the  village  of  A*-^-  was  a  cobbler  noted  for 
his  Celery-growing,  who  had  a  desire  to  have  a  bed  of  Gem. 
niums  in  front  of  his  shop.    Some  eardeninff  friend  gave 
him  a  cutting  of  that  strong-ffrowing  scarlet  Geranium^ 
common  enough  at  one  time,  tmt  now  rarely  seen— the 
Royal  (George.    This  variety  would  cover  the  back  wall  of  a 
greenhouse  in  a  short  time,  and  a  single  truss  of  bloom 
would  make  half  of  a  modem  nosegay.     The  cutting  war 
placed  in  some  mould  (the  remains  of  a  heap  of  wood),  in 
an  old  teapot  the  spout  of  which  had  been  broken  off.    well. 
it  struck  root,  grew  rapidly,  and  was  attended  to  by  the 
cobbler  and  his  wife  like  an  onlv  child.    It  had  a  place  iir 
the  window  that  it  might  receive  the  morning  sun,  «m1 
when  winter  came  it  was  brought  into  the  warm  kitchen  te 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  firost.    it  win  bloom,  perhaps,  thought 
the  cobbler,  when  it  had  reached  the  top  of  the  window, 
and  this  without  so  much  as  a  bnnch  aiU  the  way,  benign 
like  a  walking-stick  with  a  few  leaves  on  it.    By-and-by  it 
was  planted  outside,  and  it  grew  like  a  tree,  and  bloomed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cobbler,  who  prided  himself  on  the 
probability  of  having  as  fine  a  bed  of  Geraniums  next  year 
as  the  squire  over  the  way.    How  to  accomplish  this  wae 
the  question.    To  preserve  the  plant  durine  the  winter  he^ 
planted  it  in  a  tub  which  he  made,  but  it  died.    The  gar- 
dener was  8{[ain  appealed  to,  and  this  time  the  cobbler  re- 
ceived a  cutting  of  that  old  but  not  yet  superseded  Scarlet 
Geranium,  Tom  Thumb.    It  grew,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
old  c6bbler  had  a  bed  of  Scariet  Geraniums,  whidi  were 
admired  by  many ;  and  the  squire,  whose  gardener  had 
given  him  the  cuttings  in  the  first  instance,  admired  them 
so  much  that  the  cobbler  was  much  elated,  and  considered 
himself  equal  to  the  rector^s  boasting  man,  who  was  so 
clever  in  his  management  of  Geraniums.    Owing  to  some 
little  altercation  between  them,  a  wager  was  made  as  to 
who  would  have  the  better  bed  of  GKeraniums  in  the  follow- 
ing year.    The  cobbler  had  eveiy  box  and  pot  that  he  oonl^ 
muster  crammed  with  cuttings,  and  these  he  succeeded  in 
wintering  with  the  same  attention  as  he  had  bestowed  on 
the  Boyal  George.    However  well  they  were  wintered,  he 
put  his  pots  of  cuttings  outside  in  anticipation  of  a  shower 
of  rain,  and  left  his  home  for  the  day.     A  hailstorm  oc- 
curred in  his  absence,  and   the  plants  were  destroyed. 
To  purchase  plants  would  lose  the  cobbler  the  day,  so  he 
was  almost  inclined  to  acknowledge  himself  defeated.    It 
happened  that  he  had  pitted  his  Potato  crop  in  the  place 
where  the  bed  of  Geraniums  had  been  in  the  previone 
summer,  and  the  Geranium  stems  had  been  buried  oeneatfa 
the  Potatoes,   for   on   removing  these  in  April,  the  old 
Geranium  stumps  had  shoots  upon  them  an  inch  long,  and 
white  like  eveiything  grown  in  the  dark.     The  squire'e 
frardener  over  the  way  volunteered  his  aid,  and  it  resulted 
in  the  cobbler  placing  some  sticks  over  the  Geranium  stumps, 
and  covering  them  at  night  with  straw,  but  taking  it  off 
during  the  day.    In  conclusion,  the  cobbler  defeated  the 
rector's  man,  and  won  the  wager,  and  Uiis  so  chagrined  the 
loser  that  he  gave  notice  to  leave,  and  the  cobbler  was  ap* 
pointed  in  his  stead.    He  is  now  a  hale  old  man,  pensioned 
by  the  same  worthy  rector  at  his  death ;  and  if  you  come  into 
conversation  with  him  about  Geraniums,  he  wUl  say,  "  There- 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  them  over  the  winter  than  to  pit- 
them  like  Potatoes."    We  may  learn  fh>m  this  that  these' 
are  many  different  modes  of  wintering  Geraniums,  and  tO' 
describe  them  all  would  be  tedious. 

In  wintering  the  Variegated,  and  small  or  weak-growisg 
Scarlets,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  pot  them  or  pUce  them  in  boxes, 
without  taking  off  more  than  the  bruised  extremities  of  the* 
roots,  and  to  thin  the  heads  if  large  and  unwiehQy,  without 
reducing  them  much,  or  shortemng  the  branches.  8ome» 
kinds,  as  Golden  Chain,  will  not  requure  the  head  to  be  le-^ 
duced  at  all,  it  being  desirable  to  obtain  as  laxy^e  plants  wm 
possible.  Such  as  Byou,  Manglesii,  Plower  of  &e  Dayv 
and  others,  should  not  be  cut-in  too  much,  though  they  wul 
bear  more  autumn-cutting  than  many  sorts.  The  shoote  • 
left  ought  not  to  be  shortened,  and  no  leaves  should  b» 
taken  off  esoept  fudi  as  are  old  and  1 
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Whaiher  potted  or  placed  in  boxes  the  plants  should  not 
be  kept  in  oeOars,  nor  in  any  dark  place,  but  in  a  Kght,  aixy 
sitaa&on  in  the  gpreenhouse,  water  being  sparingly  ap- 
plied, and  only  when  necessary,  and  all  decayed  leaves  must 
be  removed  as  they  present  themselves. 

In  March  the  plants  should  be  potted,  if  planted  in  boxes 
in  the  autumn,  placed  in  a  higher  temperature,  afforded 
moisture,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  cut-in  closely.  If  no  suit- 
able house  be  at  command,  they  must  be  potted  as  above, 
but  not  be  cut-in  so  closely,  as  they  will  not  push  so  freely. 
Except  in  this  the  treatment  of  the  Yariegated  and  smaller 
kinds  of  Scarlets  does  not  diifer  much  from  that  recom- 
mended for  Scarlets  generally ;  they  require,  however,  ratiier 
more  heat,  less  pruning,  and  greater  care  as  regards  water- 
ing, and  hardening-oif  in  the  spring  prior  to  Ranting  out. 
The  greatest  enemy  of  Geraniums  in  winter  is  damp,  and  a 
dose  vitiated  atmosphere.  A  high  temperature  is  also  in- 
jurious, as  it  causes  growth  at  a  time  when  it  cannot  be 
properly  consolidated.  Honce  weak,  lanky  growths  which 
never  become  strong  are  the  result.— -G.  Abbxt. 


WOEZ  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

XITGHBN  QAMDmr. 

WnoDs  this  season  may,  with  half  the  usual  trouble,  have 
been  quite  eradicated.  Potatoes  and  other  crops  are  coming 
off  early,  so  that  the  process  of  manuring  luid  trenching 
may  be  prosecuted  at  every  fiivonrable  opportunity.  We 
would  never  recommend,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  to 
diff  the  ground  intended  for  general  cropping  simply  one 
spit  deep.  Even  if  the  soil  be  shallow  and  the  subsoU 
wwgftwiiLl  we  would  remove  the  top  and  well  break  up  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches ;  these  operations  pay  for  a  little 
extra  trouble,  and  now  is  the  time  to  commence  them. 
CkMag09,  let  all  the  remaining  summer  sorts  of  a  solid  cha- 
racter be  out  over  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  succession  of 
sprouts.  See  that  the  ground  is  in  readiness  for  transplant- 
ing ihe  winter  Cabba^.  Remove  all  dead  and  d^payi^ 
leaves  from  the  Brassica  tribe  in  general  to  some  ground 
under  the  process  of  trenching,  and  keep  the  earth  well 
sthred  about  the  plants.  Carrots,  sow  Early  Horn  in  a 
shettesed  place  to  stand  the  winter.  CqiuXifiower,  to  be  looked 
over  frequently,  turning  down  a  few  leaves  over  the  hearts, 
for  th^  are  readily  spoiled  by  frost.  Celery,  that  which  is 
not  earthed-up  must  have  the  soil  stirred  about  it  with  a 
f<nrk,  and  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure.  Chilies, 
these  and  Gherkins,  Onions,  and  other  vegetables  used  for 
pidding,  should  be  gathered  for  the  purpose  as  they  come 
in.  Frweh  Beam,  provision  should  be  made  for  protecting 
them  from  frost,  lAiould  this  occur.  Lettuce,  let  a  lot  of 
Brown  Dutch  or  Bath  Cos  be  planted  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected by  frames  for  spring  use.  Tomatoes,  train;  stop,  and 
thin  the  laterals,  but  avoid  stripping  off  too  many  leaves.  The 
cultivation  of  Watercress  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  series 
of  salads.  Bottles  with  their  necks  broken  off  and  plunged 
in  the  ground,  saucers,  and  apy  other  shallow  vessels  to 
hold  wat-er  will  do  to  srow  it  in.  A  yard  square  will  eive 
%  nsefrd  supply ;  and  all  the  attention  that  will  be  required 
will  be  to  nu  up  any  deficiencies  of  water  caused  by  evapo- 
zatioD.  A  damp  shady  border  is  not  unsuitable ;  but  wher- 
ever the  advantage  of  a  small  stream  is  possessed  preference 
should  be  given  to  it.  If  the  trimmings  of  the  bunches  are 
thrown  in  throughout  the  season  a  regular  supply  of  fresh 
young  cress  may  be  obtained. 

FLOWXB  OABDBK. 

Ab  cold  niffhts  may  soon  be  expected,  scarce  plants 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  secure  before  they  are  injured 
should  be  taken  up  and  potted  at  once,  or  carefully  covered 
where  there  is  the  least  cause  to  suspect  iiguxy.  See  to 
securing  a  good  stock  of  cuttings  of  variegated  Geraniums 
before  the  plants  are  iigured  by  frost;  for  although  these 
root  more  freely  in  spring  than  at  present,  such  varieties  as 
Golden  Chain  and  Mountain  of  Light  grow  so  slowly  tiiat 
spring-struck  cuttings  make  but  very  poor  plants  by  turn- 
ing-out time.  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias  wfll  now  require 
occasional  looking  after  to  secure  them  against  the  emots 
of  high  winds,  which  may  now  be  expected.  Unless  seed 
IS  wanted,  cut  away  decayed  flowers  and  useless  shoots. 
HMnmsoos  plants  win  likewise  require  «he  stalks  of  daoi^ . 


flowers  removed,  and  saeh  as  are  still  in  bloom  oaieM^ 
tied  up.    Asters,  some  Fhloaces,  &o.,  will  now  be  making  »' 
fine  show,  and  should  have  oorresponding  care  bestowed  en  * 
them.    Let  the  borders  be  cleaned  and  neatly  raked  over, 
filling  vacant  places  wit&  spare  Chrysanthemums,  sprinff* 
strucS:  Pansies,  or  spring-flowering  bulbs.    Though  we  ad- 
vocate the  autumnu  planting  of  evergreen  and  deoidnotui 
shrubs*  we,  would  not  recommend  their  removal  at  aneaiQsr^ 
period  this  month  as  long  as  the  late  very  dry  weather 
continued;  but  the  happy  change  in  the  weather  wiU  now 
enable  those  to  proceed  vigorously  in  their  operations  who 
intend  alterations  or  new  arrangements  in  this  department. 

FBXnr '  GABDKK. 

Look  over  wall  trees,  and  cut  off  all  foreriffht  breastwood, 
or  what  are  called  "after-shoots."  Strawberry  plants  in 
pots  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  very  dry,  nor  ought  they  to 
be  drenched  with  too  much  water.  Gfeneral  attention  to 
gathering  aU  sorts  of  out-door  fruits  as  lately  directed. 

STOVX. 

A  certain  and  gpradual  reduction  of  temperature  corre- 
sponding to  the  deficiency  of  external  heat  should  be  com- 
menced, the  plants  will  thus  be  prepared  to  withstand  the 
prolonged  gloom  of  the  winter  season.  All  stove  plants* 
which  have  been  removed  to  the  conservatory  or  other 
houses,  should  now  be  brought  back  to  their  permanent 
stations  without  delay,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  arrangement  in  other  structures.  (Hve 
most  liberal  ventilation,  not  forgetting,  however,  to  accom- 
pany it  with  much  warmth ;  for  the  hardening  of  growths  is 
not  carried  on  by  means  of  chilling  draughts,  but  by  high 
temperature  accompanied  by  a  free  perspiration  from  the 
leaves  of  the  plants.  Much  attention  must  be  given  to 
watering  under  the  above  circumstances. 

OBXSNHOnSI  AND  OONBBBVATOBT. 

Unremitting  attention  must  be  given  at  this  period  to 
the  housing  of  tender  plants  until  the  whole  stock  is  secured. 
The  Persian  and  other  Cyclamens  should  be  examined  and 
repotted  where  necessary.  The  T<aoheTialia  fiunily  should 
now  be  brought  forth  and  repotted;  suoh  on  a  greenhouse 
shelf  will  flower  in  February.  Camellias,  Chinese  Azaleas, 
and  some  Acacias,  will,  not  be  hurt  for  a  week  or  two,  if  cir- 
cumstances do  not  permit  of  their  being  housed  immediately. 
Greenhouse  and  stove  plants  of  an  herbaoeons  character,  after 
they  have  done  blooming,  should  have  some  caxe  in  order  to . 
ripen  the  roots  properly  before  they  are  stored  away  for  ike 
wmter.  To  effect  this  with  Achimenes,  Gesneras,  and  Glox- » 
inias,  th^  should  be  placed  in  a  spare  house  or  pit  near  the 
glass,  and  only  supplied  with  water  to  keep  them  lisnn 
flagging.  Amaryllis  and  the  different  varieties  of  Japan 
Lilies  require  the  same  treatment,  the  latter,  however,  hems 
more  hatdj  may  be  ripened  off  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall 
or  cold  pit  Admit  air  night  and  day  to  aB  descriptions  of 
greenhouse  ^uits.  In  manv  species  the  growth  is  not  yet 
perfected.  This  may  be  assisted  on  sunny  days  by  euly 
dosing  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  afternoon ;  but  open  the 
house  again  at  six  for  the  cool  night  temperature. 

PITS  AND  7XAHXS. 

These  should  now  be  ftimished  with  bulbs  of  the  most 
approved  varieties  for  fbrdng.  Pinks  in  variety,  Neapolitan  and 
Bnssian  Violets,  and  sturdy  younff  plants  of  Wallflowers  in 
variety.  Mignonette  to  be  thinnea  in  due  time.  Intermediate 
Stocks  pricked-out,  one  in  a  small  pot»  Cinerarias  repotted^ 
and  herbaceous  Calceolarias  parted  and  potted,  and  ^unged 
in  cinder  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  near  the  glass.— W.  kxahk. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

WJSCBMIX  OABDXN. 

Tbouor  we  have  as  yet  no  water  for  vegetables,  the  mild 
showers  have  moistened  the  surfiikce  of  the  earth,  and  «i- 
abled  us  to  prick  out  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces^ 
Endive,  Ac.,  with  but  homcaopraiic  doses  of  moisture  at  the 
roots.  The  air  is  now  so  moist  that  plants  that  have  had  a 
&ir  start  will  not  suffer  much.  Could  we  have  plantedoat 
lots  of  winter  stuff  by  the  middle  of  June,  the  plants  would 
not  have  suffered  from  the  drought;  but  oar  limited  speoe 
was  then  as  thioUy  cropped  as  could  be.  The  slight  showens 
and  what  Uttle  sewage  we  oculd  give,  is  now  taking  tlie^ 
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dfrttTi^NP^azaiioafrQmoorvccetikblML  CAaliflovrai  with  onx 
mnfehiag  nevet  wm  better,  and  roccenioTi  orope  are  now 
oeaing  in  between  F^tm,  whieh  we  here  left  atandiag  long 
after  £bej  were  withered,  that  tiiey  might  giye  shade  to  the 
Cauliflower.  No  time  ahonld  now  be  loet  in  taking  up  Po- 
tatoes in  the  aontheni  distriota.  The  leaa  time  thej  remain 
in  the  ground  after  the  hanhn  deeaja  tho  better  they  will 

It  ia  «  good  plan  to  aow  L^ttucm  rather  thickly  now  on 
hard  ground,  that  haa  merely  been  slightly  hoed  and  raked, 
mther  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall,  or  fenoe^  or  on  the  open 
ground  in  beds,  with  shallow  trenches  »t  each  side,  to  take 
olF  the  winter's  moisture.  The  harder  and  the  poorer  the 
ground,  provided  there  is  enough  loose  soil  for  the  plants 
Tegetatinff,  the  better  wiU  they  stand  the  winter,  and  the 
more  stubby  will  they  be  in  spang. 

Kow  is  also  a  good  time  for  pricking  out  Lettuces,  some 
2or  3  inches  high,  in  rich  so£l  about  3  inches  &part»  to  be  lifted 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  with  a  trowel  and  placed  in 
pits  or  frames  8  or  9  inches  apart  for  the  winter.  Such  pits 
and  frames  are  none  the  worse  of  having  some  dry  Htter 
plaoed  at  the  bottom  before  the  earth  is  put  on  for  the 
Lettuces.  This  answers  better  than  an  old  hotbed,  the  dry 
Utter  and  plenty  of  air  being  a  good  presenratire  against 
damp  and  mildew.  Snow's  Matchless,  a  hardy  green 
Lettuce,  and  Brown  Cos,  are  good  as  Cos  Lettuces,  and  Hardy 
Hammersmith  and  Victoria  are  capital  Cabbage  Lettuces 
for  that  purpose.  Such  plants  may  be  expected  to  keep  up 
a  regular  supply  until  the  middle  of  Hardi,  when  those  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fences  wiQ  come  in.  Two  things  are 
essential  to  success :  first,  that  the  plants  be  pretty  well 
established  before  winter;  and,  secondly,  that  the  surfkce 
soil  be  pretty  dry  by  the  first  week  in  November.  Toung 
plants  may  be  put  in  the  pits  and  frames  at  once,  if  the 
latter  are  at  Uberty.  A  tkird  essential  to  soecess,  is  not 
placing  the  plants  thicker  than  mentioned  above,  if  they 
hflv«  to  grow  and  come  in  in  sucoession.  We  have  filled  a 
frame  ai  tke  commeneement  of  winter  with  good  plants 
lilted  earefhlly  then,  and  though  they  did  for  ourreat  use, 
they  never  liurove  Uko  those  that  were  planted  out  young  in 
their  winter  quavters.  In  some  places  Lettuces  are  as  mndi 
nm  after  in  winter  as  Potatoes,  and  in  such  dreumstanoee 
seme  eaore  mnst  be  had  to  secure  them.  Where  it  is  under- 
stood  that  they  will  not  be  wanted,  of  course  all  the  trouble 
mn^be  saved,  and  the  room  be  devoted  to  other  puiposes. 

We  have  now  removed  most  of  the  branches  that  shaded 
onr  Celery,  and  they  and  a  little  nmkhing  we  hope  have 
done  much  to  make  amends  for  no  watering  for  nearly  two 
months  in  the  hot  burning  weather.  The  season  has  oon- 
vteeed  us  more  if  possible  than  heretofore,  that  in  such 
periods  of  dxyness  much  may  be  done  by  deep  stirriBg,  eur- 
moe-movittg,  muleliing,  and  frequently  turning  the  mutehing, 
if  at  all  thick.  What  has  suffered  most  with  us  are  autumn 
Beas.  What  used  to  be  fine  m  Se^mber  are  pretty  well  a 
wxeek. 

Bindw€ed-Mlmg, — ^No  Oahkok/'  writes  us  to  say,  "That 
he  has  never  known  the  weed  destroyed  by  hoeing  as  we 
stated  last  week ;  that  he  does  not  b^ve  that  it  can  be  so 
destroyed ;  that  it  is  very  wrong  of  us  to  hold  out  such  vain 
indncements;  asks  if  we  have  thoroughly  eradicated  it» 
&q''  To  tke  but  we  reply.  No !  just  b^sause  in  the  busy 
seaeon  it  ia  apt  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  before  we  notiee  it 
or  get  to  it;  but  we  have  no  doubt  the  hoe  will  master  the 
e^^/uaj  if  the  attack  is  made  in  time,  and  repeated  in  time. 
We  cannot  help  any  man's  belief  or  unbelief,  that  is  a  matter 
that  rests  with  himself,  and  if  "  even  convinced  against  his 
will,"  strong-minded  people  will  often  pretend  to  be  "  of 
the  same  opinion  stilL"  Actine  in  good  faith,  we  may  derive 
instructions  from  the  doings  of  men,  and  yet  l^ot  be  at  liberty 
to  mention  their  names  pi^lkdy.  There  might  be  no  great 
liberty  taken  in  doing  so  in  the  present  caae^  though  it  is 
beat  to  be  sure;  but  if  "No  GUxxov,"  will  gure  ua  his 
name  and  address  in  confidenee,  we  will  in  the  same  oon- 
fi^fiUnce  give  hiai  the  address  oi  the  gardener  and  the  place 
referred  toy  and  then  he  can  satisfy  himaelf  whether  we  deal 
ia  fancies  or  in  facts. 

.MMkroaBi^-fr9wmg,  —  "UnjmiTUMA!ra"  would  be  macfa 
oUiged  if  we  would  give  a  little  more  ejiwidaticn  ef  the 
expression  at  page  197,  "Whatever  the  mateiials  are,  it  is 
omt  part  to  vary  onr  treaitmant  aoeordsng  as  we  find  tfaemJ' 


Moat  willingly*  though  it  must  be  in  a  few  words.  We  have 
several  tijoaes  stated  that  horse-droppings,  with  a  little  Htter, 
are  the  best  matexial;  but  we  have  used  for  the  bulk  ofoux 
beds  almost  anytiiing  that  would  yield  a  mild  heat  from 
decomposition.  One  of  the  best  beds  we  had  hwt  season 
was  made  of  three  parts  of  stubble  and  one  of  long  utter, 
thrown  together,  uid  wetted  a  Uttle  to  make  it  heat,  and  aa 
soon  aa  it  smoked  a  little  it  was  put  as  firmly  as  possible 
into  the  bed  16  inches  deep»  and  covered  over  with  a  couple 
of  inches  of  droppings.  This  material  we  knew  would  heat 
and  cake  itself  pretty  dry,  and  thus  lose  heat ;  but  by  making 
some  holes  about  2  feet  apart  in  the  bed  with  a  round  stix*, 
and  pouring  in  some  water,  we  set  the  bed  working  afresh, 
and  thus  &e  cropa  were  prolonged.  H  the  bed  had  been 
made  of  moister  materials  the  plan  would  not  have  answered* 
Again,  we  have  made  the  great  buUc  of  our  beds  of  fresh 
fa^n  tree  leaves.  They  are  apt  to  i>roduce  fungi  of  many 
sorts.  To  prevent  this  throw  them  into  a  heap  to  ferment 
violently,  which  will  kill  most  of  the  fringi  of  all  kiuds,  and 
then  when  trodden  in  a  bed  of  moderate  thickness  they  will 
long  retain  a  mild  regular  heat.  These,  surf3ax5ed  with 
2  or  3  inches  of  droppings,  will  make  a  capital  bed. 

If  common  horse  and  cowdung,  along  with  litter,  is 
wrought  and  turned  in  a  heap,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  a 
Cucumber-bed,  it  will  be  in  first-rate  order  for  a  Mushroom- 
bed.  If  that  should  be  rather  dry  you  oould  give  a  ca^ 
1  inch  thi<&  of  moirt  manure— hoise  or  cowdung.  If  front 
the  weather  or  other  causes  the  material  should  be  too  wet, 
eadi  piece  d  spawn  should  be  wrapped  in  a  handlul  of  diy 
short  litter.    The  fresher  the  materiala  are,  provided  there 


is  no  overheating,  the  greater  the  success.  The  state  of  the 
materials,  as  respects  dryness,  is  also  of  imporUnoe*  We 
have  seen  horse-droppings  turned  and  dried,  and  turned 
again,  in  sheds,  until  aH  the  virtue  was  driven  o*t  of  them, 
and  then  beaten  firmly  into  beds,  which  did  little  good, 
because  they  were  made  too  dry,  and  kept  too  dry  by  means 
of  a  flue  without  a  moist  atmosphere.  A  Uttle  more 
moisture  and  freshness  in  the  material,  and  a  coating  of 
moist  material  after  the  spawning,  with  a  moist  atmosphere, 
would  have  made  all  right  In  winter,  espedally,  it  is  some- 
times difilcult  to  obtain  the  material  dry  enough.  It  is 
best  when  it  is  about  the  dryness  of  sott  we  use  for  potting 
^that  is,  you  may  squeeze  it  in  your  hand,  and  it  will  retain 
all  the  traces  of  your  fingers,  but  when  you  lay  it  down  it 
win  crumble  into  pieces.  We  have  made  beds  with  material 
so  damp  that  one  could  squeese  the  drops  of  moutine  oufc 
of  it.  This  is  much  too  wet  for  the  spawn  to  run  in.  It 
exhausts  itself,  or  is  quite  destroyed.  In  such  drcumatanoes 
inserting  the  spawn  into  the  handful  of  dry  litter.  Mad 
keeping  it  pretty  dose  to  the  eurftuse  of  the  bed,  WMI  the 
safety  valve.  The  spawn  ran  freely  in  the  litter,  and  tM 
damp  surroundings  proved  a  rich  feeding  ground.  So  muett 
then  as  to  materials  and  thetr  condition,  which  is  neariy  of 
as  much  importance  as  temperature,  but  which  was  sua- 
ciently  alluded  to  in  a  late  article. 

FBTHT  aABDBN. 

Commenced  clearing  the  lines  of  Strawberries,  will  sur* 
face-hoe  or  slightly  fork,  and  then  place  litter  and  dung 
between  the  rows.  Would  have  done  so  eartier  bat  te  the 
drought  and  the  deficiency  of  mulching  materiaL  Gaye  a^ 
little  more  room  to  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  that  the  czowna 
might  be  better  ripened.  Have  kept  them  growing  chiefly 
with  a  little  sewage  water.  They  are  mostly  in  40-emed 
pots  th»  season.  The  forced  ones  planted  out  have  given 
little  fruit  this  autumn  owing  to  the  diyness.  Fi^  out  of 
doors  have  thrown  off  a  numb«r  of  their  fruit  from  dryness 
at  the  root,  and  we  could  not  help  ourselves.  The  orchard- 
houses  which  have  borne  amazingly,  are  pretty  well  emptied 
of  their  contents,  with  the  exception  of  Figs  in  pots.  Plums, 
Pears,  &c.,  in  pota,  and  late  Peaches  against  the  wall.  Onr 
chief  oljection  to  the  pots  ia  the  water  they  require,  and  our 
Boarctty  made  us  resort  to  some  rather  questionable  liquids* 
To  Figs  planted  in  the  house  we  gave  a  good  watering  with 
sewage  water,  ami  kept  the  house  closer  for  the  second  crop 
which  is  now  coming  in.  Syringed  the  trees  done  bearing 
in  orchardUhouse  with  clear  soot  and  dear  sulphur  water* 
On  a  dull  da|r  shut  up  the  Peach-house,  put  a  fire  to  the  . 
boiler,  and  painted  the  pipes  with  sulphur,  and  when  hot . 
syringed  the  house  well,  as  the  red  spider  appea^red  from 
1M  ^neas.  For  two  montlM»  past  we  oould  do  litUe  ayjciBg* 
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lag.  We  TOsorted  to  it  in  the  conservtttefj,  beeense  by  thai 
meansj  shading^  and  littls  air,  mnoih  less  water  was  required 
than  would  be  needed  for  watering  the  plants.  Gave  water 
to  Melons  looking  a  littto  distiesmd,  giving  it  ehieflj  to  the 
roots  without  wetting  the'  surfiaoe  soil  much,  as  the  drier 
.  the  surface  now  the  better  the  fiaTOvr.  Piciked  ont-  any 
deoaying  beny  from  Gcmes,  snd  remored  bH  the  laterals 
from  the  early  house,  and  about  balf  from  the  late  house,  to 
admit  a  little  more  light.  Gathered  Plums,  the  last  of 
Apricots,  and  a  good  many  of  the  earty  Apples,  and  com- 
menced with  two  parcels  of  WilHameCs  Bon  Chretien  'Pear 
from  the  same  tree.  One  txee  may  thus  last  six  weeks,  by 
taking  the  largeet  and  ripest  first.  If- all  gathered  toge^er 
the  fruit  would  be  in  good  condition  only  a  few  days.  The 
winds  have  rattled  down  much  fruit  prematurely,  and  if 
possible  it  should  be  gathered  up,  as  if  left  it  gives  an  ap- 
pearance of  carelessness.  Apples  we  suspect  will  be  very 
cheap  this  season,  which  will  be  a  boon  to  our  brethren  in 
*' cities  pent.''  The  ripeness  of  Apples  and  Pears  Lb  best 
known  by  the  brown  ootour  and  finuness  of  Uie  seeds. 

OBKAXXNTAL  DXiPABTKBNT. 

Our  work  here  has  chieAy  been  threefold.  First,  potting 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  Primulas  and  Cinerarias, 
and  tolling  Camellias.  Azaleas,  and  hardwooded  plants  at  all 
tender,  under  protection,  or  at  least  where  they  can  be  de- 
fi^ded  from  heavy  rains.  Many  ornamental  ^nts  of  an  an- 
nual character,  as  scores  of  fine  Balsams  in  friU  bloom.  Fea- 
thered Cockscombs,  Browallias,  we  were  forced  to  throw  to  the 
rubbish-heap,  as  we  could  not  water  them,  and  keying  them 
dry  in  houses  or  pits  would  have  been  no  pleaaing  sight,  and 
would  most  likely  have  famished  us  with  shoals  of  insects. 
Secon(Sly,  we  drew  the  scythe  over  most  of  the  pleasure 
ground  to  make  all  level,  for  there  was  little  to  out,  the 
mowing  machine  having  enjoyed  a  sinecure  this  season, 
then  clipped  the  edges  and  dressed  the  sides  of  beds,  and 
roUed  the  grass,  which  is  ik>w  becoming  greenish,  which 
improves  the  look  of  the  flower-beds.  The  skiffis  of  showers 
and  high  winds  have  thrown  off  many  of  the  Calceolaria 
flowers^  but  the  shaded  side  of  one  pyramidal  bed  still  looks 
massive — ^in  fact  the  Calceolarias,  though  now  far  past  their 
best,  have  stood  the  dryness  much  better  than  we  expected 
they  cculd  do.  Scariet  Geraniums  are  still  very  fine,  though 
beginning  to  seed,  and  the  dryness  will  prevent  much  suc- 
oeeeion.  These  unwatei-ed  beds  in  this  parching  season 
have  led  many  people  to  suspect  that  there  may  be  over- 
watering.  Most  of  our  amateur  brethren  declare  that  they 
will  grow  Geraniams  in  future,  and  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  Calceohuixsj  but  what  if  next  summer  should  be 
a  dripping  one  ?  for  then  Calceolarias  would  be  in  their  gloxy. 
It  is  amazing  the  interest  taken  in  flower-beds  by  the  possee- 
Bors  of  small  places.  A  manufacturer  who  has  only  had  two 
seasons  of  practice,  surprised  us  by  knowing  as  much  or 
more  of  the  oharacter  of  bedding  plants  than  we  did.  With 
such  masters  gardeners  must  not  be  idle  or  behind  the 
times.  Thirdly,  though  lothe  to  disfigure  our  beds,  we  are 
now  taking  off  cuiHngg  of  Qeraniumt,  &c^  in  earnest,  but 
selecting  pieces  that  will  make  as  small  a  gap  as  possible. 
These  are  mostly  placed  in  moveable  wooden  boxes,  2}  feet 
long,  9  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  deep,  one  end  being  move- 
able. We  use  lumpy  soU  for  the  bottom,  and  finer  fresh 
soil  with  a  little  sand  for  the  top,  and  plant  the  cuttings 
from  1  to  1|  inch  apart.  The  boxes  are  chiefly  made  from 
.  elm  because  we  can  obtain  it  easiest,  made  up  at  onoe  fr<xn 
the  saw,  and  then  painted  with  lime  wash  inside  and  out- 
side^  as  a  preservative  chiefly  against  fungi  and  moulds. 
It  is  a  nice  job  for  labourers  to  make  them  on  a  wet  day. 
Gardeners  in  these  times  mnat  be  pretty  w^  Jacks  of  all 
trades,  and  many  labourers  like  such  work  rather  thaA  other- 
wise. In  these  days  of  the  division  of  labour,  it  is  generally 
best  to  have  the  light  tradesman  for  his  general  work;  liut 
th(Bre  are  first-rate  employers  who  would  rightly  objeet  to 
bring  a  mechanic  from  a  (Ustance  to  do  a  trifling  job.  The 
'  men  who  go  through  the  world  most  oomfortabty  and  often 
•  maktf  themselves  felt  in  it  as  a  bettering  influence,  are  men 
-who  do  not  stand  upon  trifles,  arg^e  about  their  rights,  and 
descant  about  what  they  were  engaged  to  do;  but  at  a 
pinch  ^d  what  is  wanted,  and  vitiiout  clain^iug  extr^  ii^erit , , 
^  pr  thuikft  f(v  doiqg  it..  ■  Wie  onea  kneiK  the  greater  i^tion  \ 
of  a  glass  house  unroofed  in  a  storm  because  tbO'gudeaeir 


add  iiothing  to  stop  tip  the  gap  of  a  f^  broken  smta-es* 
He  had  given  notice  that  a  glazier  wa«  wanted  and  tV  at 
was  enough  for  him*  He  waa  not  to  toni  glaader.  No,  not 
lie!  When  the  storm  came  on,  he  shenld  have  thoQght«>f 
the  gap,  though.  Did  his  keeping  strictly  to  his  engage- 
ment advance  his  intersts  ? — ^E.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAJtKET.— Septbkbbb  10. 

Heary  tappliet  both  of  liome-srown  and  foreign  frnit  eontinue  to  anlT6* 
Grapea,  Flifs,  PmcIms,  Nectarines,  Apples,  snd  Pears  are  very  pleotlfbl ; 
iind  Oranges  have  beeome  more  ro  In  oonseqnenee  off  ttnmgnmtvti  of 
aHtanm  frnit  frooB  abroad.  VegetaMis  are  abondant.  Tnrriips,  bowvwr, 
are  very  ectroe.  Of  Pnutoes  tbere  Is  a  heary  supply,  and  the  quality  ia 
food ;  the  priees  hare  therefere  deellned. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Barr  &  Sugden,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  LondoXL — 
CUanp&idiiiim  of  JOliutrated  Autwnmal  Floral  Gvide  to  Wimier 
and  Spring  Gardemng. 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Central  Avenne,  Covent  Garden— ^Itrftmn 
Catalogue  of  1>mJU\  Cape,  and  other  Flowering  Bulbs. 

B.  J.  Edwards.  222,  Sfcniid,  London.— iiuhimai  Caialaqmeof 
New  4MMl  Choice  HyaeimOie  <md  oHker  Bufbe. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

%•  ^^  reqnest  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the-  "  Journal  of  Horticulterey 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  no 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  nzgajtifiable  trouble  «|id 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed soZaly  to  The  JEdUora  of  tike  JowmaL  ^  Hortkml' 
imre,  i^o.,  171,  FUet  Sffroet,  London.  KC. 

ffe  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  t|ie 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardemng  and  those 
on  Poultzy  and  Bee  sabjects,  if  tbey  expect  to  get  tliem 
anewared  promptly  and  eonvMdently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  mare 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe. 
MaMvs  HOT  Sktiwo  Favrr  (J.  7.).— The  Tines  are  probably  too  dose^ 

and  tbe  poUen  is  not  soAeieBtljr  aired  to  be  fertile ;  tbe  bed  may  lack  r~^ — 


the  aUBOsphere  may  be  moist  thronfffa  an  insnffieie&cy  of  air ;  and  too  IHtle 
bottom,  or  too  mneh  top  heat,  wifh  a  cloee  stagnant  atmosphere,  may  be  the 
sailse  ar  their  taming  yalto^r.  The  sort  Is  a  free  setter.  Without  aa  oat- 
Una  of  the  treatment  wears  attable  to  speak  deftoltely  as  to  the  cause. 

FLOwxa  or  ma  Day  OmiuiritTM  Cumifas  Tailiv^  (/.  J.).— The  cattinffs 
were  probably  potteJ  in  a  xich  compost^  and  irere  watered  very  freely,  and 
the  sou  turned  nto  a  bog.  We  have  many  now  struck  in  such  »  plac^  >  ^t 
they  were  not  abaded  except  for  an  hoar  or  two  during  tbe  hotieat  aoi^  nor 
watered  more  than  to  heip  the  sod  Just  moist.  ^ 

iluLs  Pmx  lA,  &).— li  ia  a  eariooa  esaai|ite  ot  mofphologyt  and,  ilfcanU 
(4hera,.saem  to  affMr4  J>o  .«iUe.to  thf  eaasa.  i  < 

•  9iKAW»*Bm,nb-il^)tormm69).-*-9m  one  early  rariety,  plant  Keeol^,  9^* 
ling ;  and  for  one  late  Tsriety,  the  Elton. 
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_Fvir«of  IS  Tas  (O,  A.V— 8m  la  mmww  to  a 
Vimber,  pag*  196. 


Sfocu  ( JTotwe).— If  tt  it  BromptoB  ftoeka  70B  bbmui,  it  !•  now  too  loto  to 
«ov  tbMB  I  bttttr  700  mots  fatcraiodioto  ttooko  mw  them  forthwith  fai  o 
ooUfruM,  tad,  wlioo  of  nffldoBt  ilio  tohandlo.  prkk  tbtmoff  rioflr  lato 
noil  poU,  or  iBMrt  two  or  thrM  la  ^  48-pot.  Koop  in  0  eolA  frame,  with 
air  daUT  in  mtU  weathor,  protoetiof  thorn  with  maU  from  sorero  l^ott«. 
Bopot  In  f  priof  If  tbof  art  dotlrod  to  Uoom  in  poti,  employhif  H'm  tat 
■iBiilo  ploato  and  18'i  tor  thrM*a.  A  oompoat  of  food  loam,  with  a  Uttio 
kaf  mottld  added,  MiiU  thorn  wolL  They  thonld  ho  oparfaiffly  rappHod  with 
walordvrioff  tho  winter  1  bat  when  hiffhtor  weather,  and  the  pbiBU  aro 
mwiaff  frcolj,  water  proportlonaUlj.  Tbtj  nay  bo  planted  onVdoor*  in 
Am  latter  part  of  April  where  they  are  to  blooau 

Moat  Boei t  Orxa-LvxratAUT  (J.  X.  D.).— Meet  Botet  aro  aeldon  overT 
Huinriaat.  Fiobabty  the  aoU  it  too  rich  and  deep,  and  tho  weod  It,  thoreforo, 
Boi  well  ripened  in  the  antnmn.  We  »honld  try  moTing  them  in  the  begin- 
Bing  of  Norember,  and  tee  what  elTeet  that  wooU  have  upon  them ;  nod 
keep  them  rather  eloee  pruned.  Almoit  all  hardy  annaalt  wooid.  we  thonld 
think,  do  well  with  von,  ctpedtUy  Candytnfit,  Larktpnn,  Ylrglnian  Stoek^ 
Yennt't  LooUng-glatt,  Colllnttat,  Clerklaa,  Lnpinet,  NattnrUnmi,  Btr- 
lOBiat,  Ao. ;  and  In  the  greenhonto  all  tho  half4ardy  annnalt  wonld  do 
inlL    We  ihtUhaTotoinething  to  tayahont  annnalt  lapota  whoa  tho  tfmo 


Ihuix  ron  HsLOH-nr-EAam  Bxonai  Fi4n  U.  QO—Uolem  the  toil 
bo  tpongy  tnd  wet  a  dntn  It  not  neeettary ;  but  if  wtter  drain  into  the  pit 
ftom  adtoining  gronnd  a  drain  thonld  be  prorlded  to  Uke  ■oeh  water  away, 
or  it  wiU  qneneh  the  fermonution  of  the  dung.  Tho  Better  Benrrd  Pear  to 
rather  a  thy  bearer ;  bnft  we  have  a  Una  erop  thit  year  on  »n  ceptller,  and 


ftoo  fhNn  met.   Wo  have  it 


nave  a  lino  erop 
on  a  wtn,andi 


It  doet  fUrly,  though  not  eqnal 


to  many.  At  a  m]o,thlt  year  onr  treet  oa  walla  aro  not  bearing  to  well  tt 
thoeo  on  etnallert.  Try  tho  tree  a  litUe  hmgor,  root^pmnteg  it  i?  yon  think 
It  la  too  vlgoron*,  but  mnlehisg  ronnd  it  to  the  extent  of  tho  roota  with 
half  aa  inoh  of  thort  manart  if  it  be  weak.    It  to  a  good  Pear. 

OanouiiA  Auarion  PnoMoaniro  iQ.  ^).— 1,  It  to  beet  iaeraatot  by 
layor%  operating  npon  them  in  early  apilng  (Mareh).  S,  Cnttlngt  taken 
ftom  anythfaur  ont  of  charaetor  are  Itoblo  to  rotora  to  the  original  ilnte. 
iM  lahing  enttlnga  of  Ttriegated  Geraalnmt  make  chotee  of  thooe  ptftt 
■hawing  the  variety  In  chartcter.  It  to  teldom  that  entirely  white  leeTce  of 
Goraatamt  ean  be  porpetnattd  by  enttlnga.  S,  Tho  Yorbooa  hae  done  very 
tediflhrentty  with  nt  thto  teatoa ;  the  Anor  hlndt  hoYo  barely  aaltlod.  We 
tUakthtotodaotothotoaioa;  ant,  at  thit  doee  not  bear  on  yonreato,we 
toov  of  nothing  beyond  what  yon  have  tried  Ukoly  to  get  them  to  do  better 
thna  to  ohaage  tho  ttoek.  We  have  found  thto  eneotttful  wUa  other 
rmaedtot  boTe  fkitod.  i,  Seodt  of  Frmdi  Marigoldt  aio  ntnally  perfeotod 
la  England,  end  to  are  thote  of  Tacetet  pnmilat  but  whether  they  are  worth 
isvlag  or  not  dopendt  oa  the  doablenett  of  the  flowon  of  the  former.  The 
itod  of  bodly.4armod,  badlycolonred,  tnd  temi^lonblo  flowera  to  not  ^ 


▼inn«nonnnn  BanoTAnno  (T,  W,  U.  B.)«— If  yonr  YfaMi  bo  In  good  ooa« 
dition,  we  wonld  not  adviao  70a  to  meddto  with  them ;  but.  If  beooming  bad, 
we  wonld  reeommcnd  their  being  entirely  takon  up,  and  the  border  remade^ 
at  adTltod  by  H eonrtu  Fith  and  Thornton  in  aome  of  their  ptpera  oa  tho 
•nbjoou  If,  however,  a  aoit  of  half  mcaaora  bo  advtoabie,  wowoaU  ear 
ojuunino  the  potatt  of  tho  roott«  and,  if  the  ground  be  bed,  remove  IL  and 
replaeo  with  a  more  raitabto  eompoet.  We  have  known  plenty  of  vlao- 
bordort  aot  wMor  than  10  feet,  and  yet  do  well ;  but  if  Ibe  loott  teom  dlt- 
poted  to  trarel  fitrther,  then  by  all  meaat  allow  thoai.  Of  lato  yean  aa 
open  poront  toil  to  thought  tho  bett  for  tho  Vino-one  that  will  aOov 

auantttiot  of  llqnld  manure  being  anpplled  without  creating  tonmeet.  Llaio 
1  tome  way  to  an  ettenttal  Ingredient  in  tho  oompott.  but  the  kind  eallod 
magneeton  lime  to  impropor.  We  have  teen  good  rotultt  from  ntlng  ear^ 
bonate  of  lime,  tea  inelto  In  liberal  quaatitiee,  old  mortar  mbbith,  atono 
thastor,  and  many  other  thtnga,  oTolding  too  much  maunre,  whieh,  after  a 
time,  eeenia  to  tloken  tho  Tine,  and  it  rarely  tooeeedt  well.    If  yon  art  la 


■avtaig.  Tagetet  pumila  it  generally  good,  though  oceationairy  it  to  aot 
aofleleatly  ripeaed,  aad  the  teodt  do  aot  germinate. 
JfiHULua  cvnave  av»  TnopjwLua  apnoioevM  CotTonn  (ITetftr).— 
mmulue  cnpreut  to  a  half-hardy  perennial,  and  will  not,  therefore,  do  out- 
alde  exeept  In  very  favonrable  attnatioot.  Koep  it  In  a  pot  In  a  cool  ran  of 
the  grecnhonte,  on  a  thelf  near  the  gtote,  and  water  moderauly  during  the 
winter,  but  do  not  diy  it  off.  Sufliclent  water  to  keep  It  fTedi  to  necemary. 
If  yoB  want  etoek  take  enttinn  when  the  ptont  eommenoee  growing  in  tho 
mring,  thoae  wiU  root  freely  in  a  litUe  heat ;  or  yon  may  tUe  away  rooted 
odbalt  now,  or  in  the  tpring,  and  pot  thtm  at  onoa  The  Tropmolum 
apedotnm  thonld  be  rather  tpariagly  tuppUed  with  vrator  in  winter,  but  to 
matt  not  bo  tUowcd  to  booome  dntt  dry,  or  it  wUl  tnffer,  if  not  perith.  It 
doee  well  hi  a  eompoet  of  light  turfy  team  two-thirda,  leaf  mould  one-third, 
with  a  1^  admUtnro  of  tilver  tend.  It  wintert  aafely  ia  a  giotnhonoe, 
hat  doot  not  like  damp.    A  light  airy  tituatlon  to  the  moat  eoltabto. 

Dnntnro  a  Msadow  ow  H«aty  Clat  Soil  Un  jlmof«or).~The  beat  way 
to  apply  lime  to  audi  a  toil  it  to  mix  it  with  four  or  five  timet  ito  bulk  of 
■MaU-aay  the  turiy  Inmpt  from  the  tideaof  dllobea,  or  any  ooarae  toil  that 
doea  not  oontaln  too  many  atonet.  Thto  mUtnro  ought,  however,  to  be 
vrapared  a  low  montht  before  laying  It  on ;  but  lime  quickly  dettroyt  vege- 
tation.  and  aattmltotet  ittelf  with  the  toil  with  whieh  it  to  mixed.  A  good 
ooatlng  of  a  mixtpie  of  thto  kind— e ay  twenty  or  twenty-flve  loade  to  the 
oer^told  on  In  November,  and  braihed  la  with  a  thorn  harrow  ia  March, 
would  be  bettor  than  the  blood  manure;  but,  at  It  may  be  too  latotopiopare 
thto  mixture,  we  would  advlae  you  to  lay  on  rough  tuble-manure  at  toon  aa 
yoa  like,  altowing  tho  rain  to  wa»h  In  Ito  ButritiTo  mattera  during  tho 
wintor,  and  In  Mareh  raho  off  with  a  hay  rake  aU  rongh  ttrawy  matter,  aad 
W^^  *^f.  ^!^tt  of  ^loMi  manure.  Tho  latter  ought  to  be  given  Juat 
hofioco  rafai,  if  it  can  bo  managed  to. 

OiuoioLua  Bixtna  Taxiho  u»  (Pond-dAn).— In  general  thete  are  better 
taken  op  whrn  properly  ripened.  In  a  dry  aandy  toll  they  may  be  left  in 
tho  ground,  at  we  have  done  with  toleraUo  tnoeem ;  but  in  that  which  to  of 
a  damp  or  clayey  nature  they  are  to  Itobto  to  deeay,  or  faU  a  pray  to  tluge  or 
other  enemiet,  that  it  to  better  to  take  tliem  up. 

^,?»'"IA,  Phlox  Dnmncoiini,  avd  SAronAxiA  Oaowiito  too  Laxob 
1IT^'*~'^  >  difloult  to  keep  thcee  to  the  dlmoneiona  of  Tom  Thumba, 
Molla  tpedota.  *e.  Petnniaa  may.  however,  be  out  to  tt  to  be  kept  pretty 
low ;  but  Phlox  Drummondi  wiU  thow  very  little  flower  nntom  allowed  free 
nowth ;  and  the  Saponarto  ean  only  be  rendered  dwarf  by  poor  aoll.  If, 
however,  yen  ere  anxiona  to  have  bode  of  aaiform  height,  you  had  better 
S^7.****  verbenaa,  dwarf  Catoeotorita,  Oenniuma  of  the  Tarleoa  Unda, 
Loheliaa,  Corattinma,  and  other  ptonu  whieh  either  grow  about  tho  tame  In 
hdght,  or  allow  of  betaig  cut  to  that  atandard,  and  ptont  the  larger  and 
aMxe  unoertoln  kioda  in  ontalde  bode  or  boidera  of  a  mixed  eharaoter. 

.  Baponaria,  however,  to  generally  dwarf  and  compact  enough,  and  we  thonld 
kave  Ikonght  that  the  jpretent  dry  tnmoMr  would  have  kept  it  mora  aa 
TtimnUng  thit  cannot  well  be  effected.  Thinning  tho  plantt,  however,  early 
ia  the  teoton,  may  do  good. 

•uDLora  BBoooDBMnaoita  (2>.  2>oft«oa).— It  to  now  time  the  planto  ware 
^T^^  *J?*J  »^'^-  ^^^w"'  thererore,  gradnaUy  harden  them  off  by  more 
air,  and  withhold  water  to  a  certain  degree  At  the  planto  are  ao  amall,  we 
VonU  not  prick  thom  oat  untU  March,  keeping  the  aeod-pon  or  boxet  ia 
MM  tool  plaea,teenrofhNaflroet  aad  damp.  Tho  latter  to  mon  oepeciaUy 
ftital  totha  ktaMto pertakiagof  tho Sikkim biuod.  whoao  nagh  toavM 

.    to  hivito  mora  molitaro  thaa  tho  plaat  oaa     " 


thai  atate  we  ahoold  aay.  Take  them  up  et  tooa  at  over  tho  wood  to  rlpo^ 
carefully  proaorve  all  roott,  plant  thete  near  the  turfaoe  in  the  now  botrier, 
and  tncecM  will  be  certain.  We  have  even  known  a  tolerably  good  erop  la 
the  flmt  year  of  the  change;  but  thto  it  not  alwayt  to  be  expeeted  if  tho 
VtaMt  have  been  bad  before.  Partially  Ultfaig  them  may  do  good  if  thoy  nn 
not  ao  far  gone,  and,  tho  roota  beiag  enticed  into  a  now  medtam,  griil 
Improvement  may  be  expected. 

LAvaxL  Cvrrivoa  {An  OU  d^oftarrOer).  —  Well-rlpened  thoota  of  the 
current  year,  with  Juat  a  little  heel  of  the  old  wood  at  thetr  baae,  aad  about 
a  foot  long,  may  be  put  In  by  tho  end  of  September,  or  aooner.  If  tho  gnwad 
be  motot ;  and,  if  buried  more  than  half  their  length  in  the  ground,  they 
will  nearly  all  grow.  Trimming  off  the  leavoa  that  would  be  bnrled  nador- 
nonnd  ahould  be  done,  but  a  littto  brtnchinem  of  top  to  of  no  eonteqnenea. 
In  a  let  we  pot  in  latt  year  ia  thto  wty,  we  find  tevoral  of  thtm  have  growa 
•uAoiently  to  be  trantplantod  ia  the  proteat  aatamn,  aad  aot  amro  thna 
two  per  oeaf .  have  failed. 

Srora  von  Small  OnxxKBOutB  {J,  2».~It  to  quettionable  if  the  ttovo 
that  yon  have  would  not  tnit  you  well  enough.  If  you  burned  broken  coke  la 
it,  aad  had  a  email  chlmaoy  of  theet  Iroo  ttvna.  it.  Mo  ttovo  withoot  a 
chimney  to  mIO  either  for  you  or  the  plantt,  if  tho  Utter  are  tender  aad 
growing.  A  email  iron  flue,  for  about  SAt.  or  40t.,  would  auit  your  purpoee. 
The  chimney  may  go  through  the  roof,  by  taking  out  a  tquare  of  guta^  aad 
tubatitating  a  tqnaro  of  ahtet  iron,  with  a  hole  in  the  mlddte. 

Rinnon^BoanBa  Plamtoio  {F,  J,  (7.).— Btnlght  or  terpaatlao  linco  In  a 
rfbbon-border  are  purely  a  matter  of  taato.  Tho  atraight  Itnoa  aro  beet,  whoa 
teen  from  each  end,  in  oar  opinion.  The  tite  of  Ceraatiam  in  tho  cLrealnr 
bedt,  we  would  have  better  determined  if  we  had  known  the  tiae  and  tho 
arrangement  of  the  bedt.  For  a  row  of  Oerattium  it  thonld  bo  ptanted  ia 
llnet.  If  enttlnga  ere  put  In  next  month,  or  tblt  month  (tay  8  Inchet  apart). 
they  wUl  make  a  deate  row.  If  looked  after,  of  S  to  ft  ln<^et  broad,  next 
teaaon.  If  to  be  mixed  with  aome  low-growing  thing,  the  Gcmtllnm  may 
be  planted  much  thinner.  In  your  border  we  wonld  place  your  ptonto 
thut :— Trentham  Bote,  Perllla,  yellow  Ctleeotorla,  Scartot  Oeraninm. 

Hbatdo  PxTt  {O.  0.).— Fof  a  houte  or  pita  the  ttoe  you  tpeak  of.  yoa 
will  want  two  four-Inch  ploet  for  top  heat,  and  the  tame  for  bottom  neat. 
One  of  each  might  do  for  the  front  pipe,  but  two  three-lnchpipea,  above  aad 
below,  would  be  better.  We  pretnme  yon  have  ralvea  to  thut  off  the  f^oat 
or  cooler  pit  when  yoa  choottL  We  perceive,  alto,  that  you  mean  to  heat 
one  of  the  early  piU  for  Cucumber*  by  ittelf,  and  of  ooarae  that  will  requiro 
valvee.  Mr.  Fith  hat  no  dlffleulty  in  heat>ng  each  range  teparatelv,  though 
each  range  hat  aeveral  divtoions  at  the  atr-glTtaig  nwket  the  diflwenoe  la 
tomperatort  ia  the  diflbrent  divltiona,  and  vahrot  tre  dtapenaed  with,  which* 
if  numeront,  beoeme  exptnaive.  If  you  can  feed  tnm  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  then  a  cylinder  or  tobular  boiler  would  be  beet  for  wood,  at  yoa 
could  put  In  pircet  nearly  the  height  of  the  boiler.  To  do  the  work  yoa 
»peak  of  the  boiler  had  better  be  16  taichet  wide,  tntlde  mcaaure,  at  bottom, 
and  SO  inchra  in  depth.  The  wood,  if  dry,  will  bum  all  the  bettor,  and 
give  more  heat;  the  dodera  win  do  for  banking  up  iiilh  at  night.  For  a 
paddle-back  it  ahould  he  the  aboTe  width  and  length,  for  wood  at  leeatj  end 
the  fnmaco>door  thonld  be  larger  than  for  ooal^tay  IS  by  1ft  inohok  If  a 
taddle-back  to  uacd.  aud  there  vriU  b«  little  diffcranee  in  the  roaalt.  tho 
boiler  thonld  atand  aa  much  aa  three  or  four  brieka  above  the  fttrnaco-MrB» 
ao  aa  to  give  more  room  for  the  wood.  If  you  cannot  well  food  the  boiler 
from  the  top,  the  aaddle-back  will  be  the  eatiett  managed.  If  yoa  oaa  to 
feed  the  Are,  the  oylinder  will  be  the  eaaleet  managed.  In  either  eaaa* 
inatead  of  tetting  the  boiler  on  brickt,  though  fire  onei,  it  will  be  better  to 
tet  the  boiler  on  fire  lumpe  of  the  anltabie  height,  ae  brieka  art  aooacr 
injured  by  wood  than  by  ooala.  When  yon  are  toying  dovn  your  pipea,  do 
not  atint  the  quantity.  There  can  be  no  more  lalae  economy  thaa  beiag 
foreed  to  keep  up  heat  by  heating  the  pipea  neai;]y  to  toilhig-point.  Tho 
»tnaomption  of  fuel,  and  the  extra  troubto,  will  toon  oott  more  thaa  tho 
extra  piping;  and  nothing  will  thrive  ao  well  with  plpee  very  hot  aa  whea 
theae  are  rarely  warmer  than  yon  can  put  your  hand  on  them.  We  vould 
Uke  more  explicit  information  aa  to  the  ice,  mode  of  ventilating,  Jto. 

OacHAnn-nooen  PKAcaxt  Spottxd  (JtoMafo/e).— Wetnapect  that  the  rod 
tpou  are  owing  to  the  attack  of  inaectt  when  the  f^lt  wat  young— graea 
fly  or  brown  beetle.  The  other  appearance,  of  imperfect  ttoaeai  to  owing  to 
imperfect  ftonndatioai  but  if  the  firuit  It  of  good  fair  tice,  that  to  of  Tom 
Importance.  It  to  cauaed  by  keeping  the  hoaae  loo  cloae  and  motot  whta 
the  treet  are  In  bloom,  or  Juat  totting  their  firnlt.  If  earried  too  far  tha 
fruit  to  euro  to  drop  prematnrely. 

HBATiao  YnranT  Ann  Cvomcnnn-Bootn  ( J.~A.  P.).>-1f  yoa  atop  tho 
flow-plpet  for  bottom  heat  .by  vahrot,  you  need  not  tronUe  yonraolf 
about  the  retiuii*pipet.  The  aimplett  plan,  at  you  have  not  yet  doae  tho 
work,  would  have  b^en  to  p'.aee  the  boiler  between  the  Cuonmber-houae  and 
the  vinery,  and  then  toko  the  heating  pipet  right  or  left,  f^uaithlng  tho 
flow  of  eaeh  vrith  a  ralvo.  A  timptor  ptan  ttiU  would  be  thnt  to  pinee  tho 
boiler,  take  the  flow-pipo  into  a  email  ctotern  In  the  vtoery.  It  Ineaea  ahova 
the  higheet  heating  pipe ;  let  that  dttem  haTc  three  ether  holee  tor  pipon 
betldee  the  flow-pipe;  let  one  of  thete  Join  the  flow-pipe  in  the  viaery,  a 
teoood  the  flow-ptpo  for  top  heat  ia  the  Cucumbor-hooto,  a  third  fiar  flow- 
pipe  for  bottom  heat ;  aad  thna,  by  moaaa  of  three  woodoa  plaga»  yoa  oaa 
boat  where  yoa  like. 

TsannBAa  {S.  a).— Too  Aided  aad  deetroyod  by  poat-etamper  to  ho  dto- 
tlngntaliod{  baterea  If  hroahrvy  fewoonid  bo  rocognlaod  fraaintnuiof 
fleweia,  the  vnriotiM  an  »  aimwaaa,  aad  ao  gpftaaJi  oaa  1 
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Limm  vLArmt  TBUrsrLAamio  ni  Avrrax  (JT.  JT.).— Toa  m%r  lately 
fmora  thia  a  nonth  or  to  befwa  ■trera  waatlier  mIs  la;  tat,  duNiM  yom.  be 
avartakan  bjr  tha  frost  bafofa  tba  plaaU  arafklrif  attebUibod,  oovarlng  febam 
with  a  littla  fan,  laaral  bongha,  or  otbar  proteatioa,  will  enable  them  to 
Uto  throaah  tha  wlatar.  Vcrf  eaTara  wintam  eooiatraiM  IdU  thii  plant, 
aipaalally  m  *         "'    "       '  ..   - ..  -  .^      .  . 

doaswall. 


I  damp  eUvaliaaik  but  geaerelly  It  livea  tbroogh  tba  winter  and 


Bmania  GBmAMiDiia(tte<to).~We  bava  not  grown  Trentham  SearlatOara* 
niiun ;  bat,  from  what  we  law  of  iti  it  itniok  ae  to  be  a  Tarlaty  of  Tom  Thumb, 
or  Frogmora  Improrad,  whieh  beats  ail  other  Saarlate  at  Trentham.  Thie  in  a 
paaoliarity  of  many  8oarlafta»  whIeh  do  extra  wall  in  eoma  ona  plaaa.  Wa 
hava  aoi  eeea  Tmtluun  8carlat  ao  good  anfwhata  alaa  axoept  at  Trentham. 
Can  Mr.  Handeraoa  glTa ne  a  nota  on  tha  entijeatt  In  tha  ganaraUf  nuiist 
alimata  thara  it  b  atrongar-growing  tlian  Frogmora  Improrad  in  tha  eontli. 
Both  it  and  Bonla  da  Pan  ara  good  baddan.  Tlia  latter  hat  larger  trnaaee  of 
bloom,  and  throwa  thea&  high— fai  mom  paople'e  opinion  rather  high— above 
Iha  IbHaga.  Tha  habit  ia  rathar  atrongar  and  atoater  than  Trantliam 
Searlat.  With  na  tha  habit  of  growth  la  between  Tbm  Thomb  and  Pnnah— 
the  latter  ie  vary  Una  with  na  thIa  dry  »nmmar.  For  a  feir-alnd  bed  wa  woald 
giva  tba  praferenea  to  Bonla  de  Fen,  aa  compared  with  Trentham  Searlet,  aa 
ftna  flawara  ata  mora  maaalTa,  bat  both  are  good.    With  oa  nalthar  of  tham 


growini 
(haaaai 


ao  atrong>growinf  aa  Trentham  Baaa;  bat  they  are  ratliar  atrooger 
iring  than  another  fine  roea,jeallad^  Boea  SaparK    Thia  latter  it  mach 


I  fwna  to  Trentham  Roea  aa  Tom  Thomb  ia  to  Poneh.    Tha  tmaaeaof 
Bonla  da  Fen  are  brighter  and  more  aumpaet  than  Pnntt,  tha  long  flowar- 


etalka  moah  atroogar*  and  tha  habit  of  tba  plant  more  eompaet.  Aa  reaoeeu 

would  thoa  plaaa  thoaa  yoa  nama— Trentham  Roaa,  Boole  da 

Ftm,  frantham  Searlat.    Until  yon  ha? a  tried  the  laat  two  ^n  yonr  own 


height,  wa  would  thoa  plaaa  thoaa 

Fan,  Trentham  Searlat.    UnT 

gardan  yon  ahoold  grow  both, 

FunrBn>BBi>  PLAimva  ( Jj^oramtca).— Whan  tha  Oaranlnms  are  ra- 
mared,  yon  may  maka  tha  bed  rery  gay  by  planting  it  with  bnlba  and  early- 
flowaring  planu.  Plant  Snowdropa,  Croaoaaa.  Hytteiatha,  Winter  Aeonita«s 
and  eaxlf  donbla  and  alngle  ToUpa,  a  few  patahaa  of  each,  and  to  theae  yon 
mar  add  doobia  Primroaea,  yellow  Atyaeam,  whita  Arabia,  Aarionl»a» 
Dialytra  apeetabllia,  Hepatieaa,and  many  othare,  bat  aa  you  do  not  mention 
tha  ataa  of  the  bed,  wa  ara  not  able  to  adrlaa  fhrthar.  Onr  **  Garden 
Manoal,''  woald  aoit  yoa 

Itt  PBOPAQATiMa  (C7«ra).— Tho  eaaleat  way  of  propagating  iTy  la  by 
lai ara.  If  yoa  layer  the  yoong  ahoota  in  34«poca  in  a  dry  kind  of  looaa  poor 
aoil,  and  faatcn  tnem  wlthpega  aboot  half  an  Inch  below  tha  aarfaoe,plaolng 
a  ataka  in  eaah  pot  and  faatening  tha  ahoota  oprlght  to  It,  tbay  will  be 
rooted  by  aprlog,  and  may  than  be  datached  from  the  parent.  Toe  yoong 
ahoota,  from  6  to  9  Inchea  in  length,  inaerted  in  poor,  light,  well-drained 
aoil  In  a  oold  flrame  now  and  kept  moLt,  will  root  freely  enoogh,  and  ao 
Chay  will  if  Inaarted  in  a  ahady  border  any  tima  from  March  to  October. 
Lendon'a  **  SelMnatruetlon  lor  Toang  Gardanera,**  will  soityoo. 

BoiAa  (A  Constant  J2««i«r).— Aa  yon  wish  to  procora  bolba.  wa  may 
nana  elagla  and  doabla  Boowdropa,  which  ahonld  be  potted  forthwith.  If 
yva  hava  any  In  yonr  garden  thaaa  ara  tba  aort  to  aneeeed  with,  Ibr  dried 
bolba  win  not  flower  ao  well,  nor  force  ao  aardy.  After  pottine  place  tham 
ia  a  cold  frama.  Of  Crocaaea,  eeleet  Brida  of  Abydoa.  white ;  David  Rlaalo^ 
dark  purple ;  Sir  Walter  Bcott  white  and  blua  atriped ;  New  Giant  TpIIow  ; 
Lord  Byron,  bricht  blue ;  Versicolor,  atriped ;  Albion,  whita  and  bine 
atrlpcd  i  Large  Yellow ;  La  Majeataoae,  atriped ;  and  Qaeen  Victoria.  Fall 
particulare  oa  the  coltiratlon  of  thaaa  and  other  bulba  will  appear  in  oar 
aolomne  shortly. 

PBACHxa  roR  MAaxBT— FomciKo  Vinea  wrm  C*nLLiAa  ;7.  TT.,  JSxettr), 
«We  recommended  the  old  Groeaa  Mlgaonne,  which  takea  well  on  account 
of  ita  alae  and  ooloar.  The  Early  Oroeae  Mlgnonne  rlpcna  about  three 
weeks  in  adTsnee  of  the  Groeaa  Mlgnonne.  bat  is  a  smaller  frait.  It  would, 
howerer,  no  doobt.  aelL  The  Groaac  Mlgnonne  ia  »  good  forcer.  If  the 
Camellia  bloom  in  January  you  may  commence  forcing  the  Vines  ahortly 
afterwards,  or  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  the  Grapea  will  be  ripe  In 
tlie  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Augaat.  By  thia  proccaa  the  Camelliaa  will 
flower  about  CbrUtmas;  but  if  you  commence  tordng  so  as  to  have  tha 
Grapes  ripe  in  June,  the  Camellia  •  » ill  bloom  earlier— perhape,  after  one  or 
two  years  forcing,  aa  early  aa  October  or  November.  To  bare  Camelliaa 
bloom  at  or  aoon  after  Chrlatmaa  the  Vinea  ahoold  be  allowed  to  atart 
aatorally,  and  be  only  aaalated  with  fire  heat  at  the  time  of  aetting  and  ma. 
tnration  of  tha  fruit,  which  will  be  perfected  in  Aogoat. 

BnxvBS  TO  Sbtabatb  Flowxb  Avn  KrrcnBV  Gabdbic   (A  JUtent  Sub' 

aeriler).— Aa  it  ia  a  bank  wa  fear  it  will  be  dry,  or  you  conld  not  have  any- 

.  thing  liner  than  Rhododendrooa  and  American  planta.    You  may,  bcwevert 

haTa  them  if  the  Mil  U  not  too  dry.    In  any  case  you  may  have  Berberla 

Darwinii  and  aruifolium,  Ulex  eoropma  plana,  U.  hUpanloa,  Yibnmom 

-  tinna,  Peralan  Lilac,  Holliea  of  aorta,  Bibaa,  Prunna  trilolM,  P.  alaenals  flora 

flano,  r.  rosea  albn,  Pemettya  angnatitolla  and  mueronau,  Oonblo  Syringa, 
yrua  apactabllia  flora  plcno,  Myrica  lacinlata,  Lcyoeaterla  formoaa,  For- 
aythla  Tiridiaaima,  DentsU  acabra  and  gradiU,  DeafonUiniaapinoaa,  Daphne 
enaorum  and  met crenm.  Cotoneaater  mlcrophylla,  Corrlna  avcllami  hiclniata 
and  porporea,  doable  QuincCb  Cytlsus  secnndas,  Chimonanthua  fragraoa, 
Itrandifloma,  and  luteus.  Box  of  aorta,  Ciatoa  ladanlferua,  Calycanthna 
floridua,  Aoeuba  Japonica  and  latl-maculata.  We  would  not  have  one  of 
theae  if  there  ware  any  ehanoe  of  American  planta  aaacccding.  If  the  aoil  ia 
nolst  they  will  do  well  nnleaa  It  reat  on  or  is  limestene. 

Mabbtti  Srocxa  {8.  (7.).— Plant  them  on  tha  level,  and  keep  manure 
away  from  them.  If  any  be  wanttd  dig  it  Into  the  soil,  and  not  in  dose 
proximity  to  tha  stem.  It  la  not  neoeaaary  to  coTcr  the.bad  with  aoil  to 
piwtcat  it  from  ftoet,  hot  aoma  do  ao.  If  euTorad  at  all  it  ahoold  be  with 
aoil,  and  not  manure  or  aawdoat.  If  the  aoil  be  light,  and  the  atocka 
hodded  with  tender  kinda  of  Roaea,  draw  a  little  aoil  round  ao  aa  to  cover 
tha  bnda :  but  if  atrong  a  little  hay  wrapped  round  tham  la  aa  good  aa 
barylng  them.  It  shoald  ba  removed  in  dry  weather.  Wet  paaalng  into 
iba  anion  of  the  bod  with  the  atock  la  freqocotly  more  fatal  to  the  boda  than 
In  spring  cover  tha  clock  with  aoil  to  a  few  inchea  abore  the  bod,  ao 

■^  '  *       1  well  aa  tha  aiock. 

J  budding  takec 

)  broken,  for  tha 

\  necessary  to  draw  the  sap  Into  it. 

I  where  they  ara  to  remain  m  mild  weather 

Kaarliartbabaitar.    Norambcr  U  heal,  plant. 

I  may  ba  fl  iaehes  below  tha  boiw 


Foncnia  Vans  nr  Pore  (A  jraidsfowlaM).— Wa  fear  that  yoo  wHl  not  ba 
able  to  kill  two  Mrda  with  ooa  atone.  If  yon  force  the  pot  Vtaaa  aa  yioa 
propoaa*  wa  woald  plant  tham  out  now,  ao  that  they  miy  ba  cetebliAad 
before  aotumn,  and  we  would  not  fbroe  the  pot  Vinea  ao  early  aa  yoo  name, 
bat  defer  it  until  the  beginnhig  of  March,  or  at  leaat  not  start  tham  baibre  tha 
middle  of  Febroary.  Wa  do  not  ace  what  yon  will  gain  by  fonlBg  tham  at 
aU.  Newly-planted  Vhiea  ahoold  ba  allowed  to  break  natonlly,  ar  with  a 
alight  assistance  from  flra  beat,  and  shoald  be  grown  slowly  so  aa  to  aaaora 
a  atrong  cane,  which  may  be  ripened  fblly  in  autnnm  by  the  application  af 
flre  heat.  If  yoo  comnBance  fordng  pot  tba  Vinee  in  January,  and  plant  tha 
young  ones  at  the  aama  time,  tha  atr»ng  heat  will  caoae  the  latter  to  aooM 
weak ;  and  tha  fame  would  raault  if  they  were  planted  in  March,  and  tha 
pot  Vlaee  atartad  In  January.  Aa  to  tha  aorta,  the  flrat  two  ara  good  bog 
ahonld  ba  planted  inaide.  For  Golden  Hamburgh  wa  ahoold  eobatitata 
Whita  Frontiffnan  or  TroTdran  Frontignan ;  and  inetead  of  WhiU  Niaa*  al« 
being  its  racommandation.  we  should  hara  Muacat  Hamburgh  ginfladoB  tha 
Black  Hamburgh.    The  others  will  do  welL 

GAJLDsir  Plabc  (8.  8.  A).— We  never  heard  of  the  work.  Such  plani  aa 
toea  yoo  refer  to  can  only  be  obtalnad  by  applying  to  a  profaBdooai  gardaa 


StmAWBBBBiBa  Plabtibo  ( <7.  S.  P.)  -—AU  yonr  Strawberriaa  woold  do  bait 
on  a  aonth  aapact.  The  Blaak  Prlnae  is  an  early  kind  and  eo  mnat  haro  a 
aouth  aapeet  On  a  north  aapect  it  will  be  tan  to  tsrenty  daya  later  than  Ita 
ueual  time.  Frogmore  Lata  Pine,  aa  a  late  sort,  may  be  pleated  aa  tha 
north  aapaat,  and  ao  may  Oaear  and  La  Constmnta ;  Oorolina  snparha»  how> 
ever,  la  a  tender  aort  and  requires  tha  beat  aapact  poealbia,  and  tha  auta 
holdatrae  of  Myatt*a  Improved  Early. 

Cbktaveba  aABSiDissniA  Wiarraiifo  (JToafsy).— The  Gentaorea  win  not 
do  in  the  mme  fWune  with  Calceolaria  cnttinas.  To  winter  it  soeesssftilly 
it  most  be  kept  in  a  dry  airy  part  of  the  greenhoosa,  and  have  ao  nmra 
water  than  Is  abeolotely  neoeseary  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy.    It  is  a  hall- 

hardy  pUat,  the  Calceolaria  I  "        **  "^  " '- ' ' 

moiatore  as  the  Centaurea. 


i  being  all  bat  hardy,  and  not  so  BnaaepUbla  of 


partlQaof  1 
Thej  aiay  ba  planted  in  tba  plaeea  where  th 
ftwa  Octabar  to  April,  but  tha  earlier  tba  b 
lag  them  so  that  the  aaiaa  with  tha  stack  i 


Naxb  ov  GxaABiox  ( W.  H,  B.).— Tha  Oaraaiom  yoo  deseriba  is  CyMotar* 
one  raieed  by  the  late  Mr.  Beaton.  Yoo  ooght  to  ba  able  to  obtain  it  ttom, 
any  flarist. 

Nau  ob  FaoiT  m.  W.  <7.  £.)•-!•  Bad  Astraahaa;  4»  likt  Whita 
Coatin ;  5, 7,  Kerry  Pippin ;  6,  Downtoo. 

Naxbs  ov  Plabts  (Jatftcto).— Vallota  pnrporaa.  The  bnlb  ahonld  ba 
about  an  inch  underground.  It  requirca  abundance  of  water  during  tha 
summer.  If  In  a  pot  thia  may  then  sund  in  a  aancer  of  water.  (J*.  P.)«— 
1,  Ceteraeh  oflicinamm ;  S,  Onoelea  aenslbllis;  S.  Bleabwa  iPieaat; 
4.  Polystlcham  aanleatam.  (/.&).~1,  Polystiehum  angolaivigajtfinnB. 
one  of  the  sereral  forms  of  this  rar. ;  S,  Athyrium  FUix-fesmiaa ;  SfTolyw 
stichom  aculeatum  lobatam :  4,  Polypodiom  Talgare.  ( Jf«rpfs;«— 1,  Im- 
patlana  aoU-ma-taagera ;  2,  Staehys  paluatria ;  8, 8.  Batoniea ;  d»  ttglMgaia 
tetrahit.    {fi,  CappMyu—PdygaiMm  chinansis. 

POTJLTRT.  BSE,  and  E0TT8EH0LB  GHBOVICLS. 

WANT  OP  POULTEY  SHOWS  IN  THE  SOUTH 
OP  ENGLAND. 

It  hag  often  been  a  aonroe  of  wonder  to  me  as  a  ponltfv- 
fander,  that  while  so  many  admirexs  and  exhibitora  of  fowls 
live  in  the  south  of  England,  there  exists  in  that  distriot 
each  a  remarkable  deaxtl^of  shows.  The  contrast  in  this 
respect  between  north  and  south  is  veiy  striking,  to  while 
we  find  erery  little  town,  and  many  villages,  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  boasting  its  annual  show,  there  are  held 
within  the  same  time  not  half  a  dosen  exhibitions  in  the 
six  or  eight  counties  nearest  to  London.  If  all  the  pooltiy- 
fknders liTed  in  the  north  this  would  be  natural  enough; 
but  as  it  is  we  find  the  names  of  southern  exhibitors  figuring 
eyen  at  Yorkshire  shows.  *Et  is  obvious  enough  that  those 
who  now  send  birds  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  ibr 
the  chance  of  a  prize  would,  ocBterU  parihui,  prefer  to  support 
a  show  within  reach  of  their  homes,  and  whither  they  could 
not  only  send  their  birds  with  less  risk  and  at  less  cost,  but 
also  could  see  their  pets  wearing  their  honours  by  visitiiig 
the  show  in  person. 

Some  one  may,  perhaps,  suggest  Birmingham  as  the  great 
central  battle-field  at  which  northern  and  southern  exhi- 
bitors can  meet  on  equal  terms.  But  Birmingham  after  idl 
is  not  London ;  and  to  reach  the  former  place,  for  those*  at 
least,  who  live  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties,  is  a 
work  of  difficulty  and  expense.  Moreover,  to  the  Birming- 
ham Show  there  are  two  serious  ol^ections :  the  one  being 
the  method  of  entering  for  that  Show,  by  which,  unless  an 
exhibitor  happens  to  have  four  pens  to  send,  the  sum  paid 
for  entrance  is  unduly  high,  being  for  two  pens  26f.,  and 
for  one  pen  23$.  6d.  The  other  objection  consists  in  the 
want  at  due  proportion  between  the  numbers  entered  and 
the  amount  of  prise  money  in  some  of  the  mote  recently 
introduced  breeds. 

To  return  to  the  south  and  its  shows.  I  oannot  but  aak» 
Why  was  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  given  upP  Inthahtflut 
of  a  suburban,  and  therefore  abnost  inevitai^y  of  aponU^- 
Ihncying  diftsiel^  witbia  easy  langa  ol  tha  sentlMni  eooBtlM, 
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-within  still  mare  eaiy  reach  of  London,  the  Cryetal  Palace 
Shov  aaemed  under  good  maoagemeni  to  •oon^tne  all  the 
elementi  of  tncoess.  But  it  is  gone,  «Bd  to  enooorage  itt 
snoeessora  ia  chiefly  my  wish ;  and  especially  to  hail  with 
hepe  the  propoeed  Show  at  IsUngton,  and  to  reoogniae  the 
Iroerality  with  which  ite  schedule  meets  the  reqnivementa  of 
the  TanooB  breeds.  It  remains  for  ns  soutiiem  exhibitors 
to  araster  in  force,  and  prore  that  a  LcMidon  show  can  be,  aa 
it  ought  to  be,  a  success ;  for  surely  London  is  able  to  do 
what  Halifax  and  Darlington  have  done  for  years. 

Let  me  conclude  by  tiirowing  out  a  euggesUon,  upon  the 
merits  of  which  I  ehall  be  glMl  to  have  yoor  opinion  and 
that  of  your  correspondents — ^namely,  why  not  hare  a  poultry 
association  for  the  home  counties^  holding  an  annual  show 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  at  some  important  town,  or,  if 
thought  better,  in  London  itself?  It  might  be  well  to  meet 
one  year  in  Kent,  another  in  Essex,  a  third  in  Berkshire^ 
and  so  on ;  but  at  all  events  to  have  one  annual  rafiying  of 
the  southern  poultry  exhibitors  at  a .  really  good  ahow. 
Surely  su<^  an  exhibition  would  draw  together  from  its 
immediate  vicinity  a  collection  of  birds  inferior  to  none  of 
those  which  have  made  the  names  of  little  towns  in  York- 
shire known  to  poultry-fanciers  throughout  the  land.— 
Bbasma  Pootaa.. 


KEIGHLEY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  twenty-second  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Keigfaley 
Agrionltural  Society  was  held  at  Eeighley  on  Friday,  the 
2nd  inst.     The  streets  of  the  town  were  decorated  most 
lavishly,  as  usual  at  this  annual  festival ;  but  the  morning 
proved  most  unfavourable,  heavy  showers  of  rain  falling  at 
dose  intervals,  completely  drendiing  many  of  the  fowls  and 
Pigeons.    Some  exhibitors,  more  anxious  about  the  comfort 
of  their  birds  than  that  of  themselves,  put  into  requisition 
•  efwy  available  covering  for  their  epecimena ;  and,  in  serial 
cases,  by  the  help  of  a  coat  or  a  mg,  a  position  was  obtained 
in  the  prize  list  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
.  pzobeMy  not  have  been  attained;  fi>r  it  was  a  task  of  no 
.  .nrdipfiry  difficblty  for  the  Judges  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  contending  pens.    Towards  midday,  how- 
ever, the  weather  cleared  up,"  and  the  show-groimd  was 
thronged  with  visitors,  the  receipts  at  the  entrance-gates 
.  being  jBSaO,  or  iBSO  more  than  last  year. 

In  the  first  class  a  Silver  Cup,  value  ^65  5b.,  the  gift  of 
Sir.  Maaoah  Siiodes,  of  Bradford,  waa  ofiered  for  the  best 
pen  of  Gtune,  either  old  or  you]%  such  pen  to  contain  a  cock 
and  two  hens,  or  a  oocketel  aiS.  two  pullets.    In  a  severe 
oconpetitiosi  the  Cup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Elkanah  Aykroyd, 
'  of  Bradford,  for  a  spleodid  pen  of  Duckwing  chickens,  in 
.  oapital  condition,  the  Judges  considering  them  of  most 
.   UBoaual  excellences  veiy  seldom,  indeed,  has  such  a  per- 
fect pen  ever  been  exhibited,  and  Hi.  Aykrpyd  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  his  well-merited  suocess.    Miss  Beldon  exhibited 
A  good  pen  of  Brown  Beds;  and  Mr.  Fletcher  also  showed 
his  Halifax  Brown  Bed  Cup  cock,  badly  accompanied,  the 
hens,  in  addition  to  not  matching,  being  inferior  in  other 
veepecta.    In  Coehm$  Buffs  ware  &Bt  in  both  dassea,  and 
.   WMtes  second.    Beyond  the  prize  birds  the  competition 
VAS  only  poor.    Spomiik  were  not  numerous,  but  good.    Mr. 
Cannan's  commended  pen,  we  think,  should  have  occupied 
the  position  of  his  priae  birda.    The  Hamburgh  classes  were 
well  filled,  and  all  contained  really  good  birds ;  but  many  of 
the  pena  were  seen  to  great  disadvantage.    Silver  PheamtUs 
and  Q<^den  Pheasants  were  esoellent.    JPolcMd*  were  good, 
BOBe  particularly  the  White-csested  Blacks.    DorHngt  were 
.    only  a  small  class,  and  were  much  out  of  condition.    Mr. 
Kell  took  the  first  prize  in  old  birds  with  a  good  pen. 
In  Bed  Qtane  capital  Black  Beds  were  first,  and  Brown 
Beds  second,  in  both  dassea.    In  Any  other  varietur.  Game 
BhudcB  were  first  and  second  in  adults ;  while  in  chickens 
only  a  aingle  pen  (Duckwings)  was  shown.    The  Bantam 
ciaSaos  were  well  filled.  Blacks  being  first  in  the  adult  dass, 
^  and  Oawe  in  that  for  ehickena. 

Duclu  and  Geese  were  fairly  represented. 

Thtf  ^^eoMs  were  nnmearous,  and  many  good  ^cimens 

.    were  eoihibited.    In  Powtera  Blues  won  all  the  prises.  .  In 

.    Canaei  oecks  a  good  Black  took  first;  while  the  seoMid4>rize 

.>  ITM  ftWitcfbeA  t9  APvj)t.tVPdaR<>4  m^  jMJng  comnvended. 


Carrier  hens  were  not  a  veiy  fint^dasa  let.  Almond  and 
MottMTuinbLBCB  were  not pMrtknlsfllynotioeable.  LaOwls, 
Torbits,  JaoolMBs,  and  Trumpeters  the  prise  pens  were  par- 
ticularly good.  Barbs,  Fantails,  Dragons,  Magpies,  and 
Arohaagels  wave  average  elasaea.  In  ijiy  otiier  variety  the 
Halifax  judgment  was  reversed,  Mr.  Tardley  taking  fiiat 
with  Ms  wonderful  Satinettea,  Bine  Shields  behig  aeoond. 
The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

GMMtL    aUTerCap,  E.  Aykroyd.  BraSfsrf. 

Oo<MUi«<teniA  (AMf  «ol«ar).-FlnS,  Mw  E.  BcUoa.  GiblMA  (Buff  )• 
BMOBd,  W.  Davwn,  Hopton,  Mkfield  (White).  OkiekemM.^Fkni,  Min  B. 
Biddoii  (Buff).  SaeoBd.  W.  Dcvma  (Wklto).  OBOWMiided,  J.  imkmt, 
iBfrraw  (BBff ). 

Spaioh  (BlMk).-flnt  and  OomMndMl,  W.  CanaMi.  Bradford,  laand, 
MiME.Beld<m.    CMekm*.^nn^  W.  Cmimm.  SeeoBd, £.  Brows, AeSAAd. 

0BniWft4T.^Ffanit,  T.  Pieklet,  ftmbj.  floeoiid,  MIm  R.  BtMan. 
CA«eJk«n«.~Fli^t,  &.  Longbottov,  Blaglfy.  ieo*Bd,  D.  Witaoa,  Bottm 
Fields. 

PBcaflAVT  (0»ld«i).~nnit,  J.  VaivtoB.  SHadw.  flaemd,  W.  Cmom. 
Commended,  J.  Hartfwtek,  Kelaliley.  aUeita«.-^Finkt  W.  Diirer,  MoiSoa 
Baake.    Beeoad,  Mi»  E.  Hetdem. 

HAMBvaam  fOokltn-|>eBeUled)w~Plnt,  J.  OonulU  Bradfotd.  Beeaad, 
S.  Bmhh,  NorUMvram.    CoaHBeaded,  Mtot  B.  Boldaii.    OMeJkMa.—Ftot, 

D.  WilMo.    Seooad.  T.  Pieklea.    Commcaded,  F. «.  Tajlor.  BtaM^eatar. 
Pbbaiant  (Silver).— Firat  and  tecoad,  Mlaa  B.  BeldoB«    Oommcodad,  W. 

Oannaa.  CkiekmM.—Flrtit,  W.  Caanaa,  Bacend,  Mtaa  £.  Beldon.  Qon- 
mended,  J.  Green  and  J.  Hudgen. 

PaxjuuiTT  (Black).- Firit.  Hina  £.  Beldon.  Second,  W.  K.  Doxtary, 
Lecde.  (^ieketu,"  Fint,  W.  Harker,  Cottinsley.  Second,  8.  Bdcga, 
UoljiwU  Green.    Comramded,  J.  UarffreaTea,  Stiipton. 

PoLAHO  (Golden  or  SiUer  Pbea^anl).— Flnt.  Mlee  £.  Bddoa  (SilTer). 
Second,  W.  JL  Duxburj  ^Golden).  ChieUnt^—Fixtt,  D.  Wikoa.  Beocal 
W.  Newtholme,  Bingleir. 

Doaxiao.  —  Fint,  T.  E.  Kelt,  Wethcrby.  Scooad,  IClu  E.  Beldan. 
Chickms.'-'FinU  E-  Leach,  Ituchdale.    Second,  T.  £.  KdL 

Gams  (Bed).— Firit,  Mlsn  E.  Beldon  (Black  Red).  Second,  H.  Snowden 
Bradford.  Commended,  J.  Hodnon,  Bradford.  CfcteJbati:— First,  T. 
Dyaon,  Haltfax.  Second,  B.  &  Dodda,  Orenden.  Commended,  Miai  G. 
Bddon. 

Gam  a  (Any  othef  raHety^.— TImf,  J.  Fletcher,  Stone  Ctongh  (Black). 
Second,  Min  G.  Beldon  (Black).    CAtclen*.— Prise,  H.  Snowden. 

Poland  (Wbite-crcatefl).— Flrat,  J.  Smith,  Weat  Lane.  Second.  Mlaa  B. 
Beldon.    Chiekeni.—Pirnt,  H.  Carter,  Holmftrth.    Scocnd,  J.  Smith. 

Baktami  (Black,  Whiie,  or  Game).— Firat,  Mia  E.  Beldon.  Heooad,  C. 
Lister,  Mirfleld.  Cfiickens.—Tint,  Hiaa  E.  Beldon  (Game).  BeeoDd,  <C. 
Lister  (Black). 

Amy  oraam  Dxamcr  Baaas — ^nrak.  C.  Walker,  Hattlkx.  Second*  C» 
Liaur.  CMdkeau.^Kirit,  H.  Lacy,  Habdea  Bridge.  Seewd,  Miai  £. 
BetdoB. 

Docxa  (Bon^).— Ffiat,  J.  Nrlaon,  Heataa  Meiaey.    Secoad,  S.  Briggk 

DucKa  (Ayleabnry),— First,  F.  M.  Hiadle,  Hatltagdea.  Second,  £•  Lcaah» 
Bochdale. 

Docaa  (Black  Indiaa).— First,  J.  B.  Jeaaop.  HnU.  Second,  J.  G.  Bod^n^ 
ffml  muni  Houae. 

DvCKuaoa.— First,  J.  Nelson.    Second,  E.  Leach. 

OassB.— Flrat,  fi.  Baxter,  EUlack  HalL    Second,  W.  K.  Dnxbnry. 

PioKoaa.— /'otr<«r  or  Cropper  (Cock).— First,  £.  Aykroyd.    BecosdrlClia 

E.  Beldon.  (Hen  .— Fint,  J.  Thompson.  Bingley.  Second,  MIm  E.  Beldon. 
Cbrrier  (Cock).— First,  A.  Smith,  8kipton.  Second.  J.  FLrth,  Jan.,  Dews- 
bary.  Commended,  U  Tardley,  Birmingham;  S.  Brlggs.  (Hen).— First, 
J.  Firth,  Jan.  Second,  Mi«B  £.  Beldon.  TumhUn  (Almond).— First,  H» 
Tardley.  becond,  U.  Saowdea.  (BalAn,  Beards,  or  Mottled).— First,  H. 
Tardley.  Second,  S.  Brigga.  C'lo/a.— FSrat,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Second,  H. 
Tardley.  Turbits.  -Firat,  8.  Briggs.  Second,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Jaeobims, 
—First.  S.  Briggs.  Second,  Miss  B.  Beldon.  /'an//it/«.— First,  S.  firigga. 
Second.  E.  Horner,  Lreds.  JSarftf.— First,  J.  Firtb,  Jan.  Sec  nd,  S.  Briggs. 
/Vapofis.— Firat,  J.  Baxandall,  Sutton.  Second,  J.  Kishwarth,  Eaatbnsn. 
7H(m;)«/er«.— First,  8,  Briggs.  Second,  Miss  £.  Beldon.  IfagpU$,—TlnU 
8.  Briggs.  Second,  H.  Tardley.  Archangel*,— Timx^  Miss  £.  Beldon. 
Seconc^  S.  Briggs.  Any  other  Breed.— Tirsi,  H.  Tardley.  Becolkd,  S. 
Briggs. 

KABaira.— Zon^-eoTtftf.— Fhat,  S.  StaH,  Kdglitey.  Peeond,  E.  Blead, 
Keighley.  Any  other  voriefy.- First,  K.  Emmott,  Keigkley.  Secaad,  D. 
Lambert,  Keignley. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  John  Bouglae,  London;  and  Ur. 
J.  W.  Thompeon,  Soathowram,  Hali&x. 


POULTEY  EXHIBITION  of  the  SPARKENHOE 
FAEMEES'  CLUB. 
Fiw  societies  can  boast  of  so  regular  and  permanent  an 
amount  of  annual  improYement  as  the  Spu^enhoe  Farmer'a 
Club.  It  appears,  from  inquiries  we  made  on  the  spot,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  years  back  a  few  agricultuzistB  of 
the  district  first  instituted  this  Ohxb,  as  a  social  means  of 
discussing  at  its  annual  meetings  any  subject  that  might 
tend  to  the  general  interests  of  the  £Emner.  Things  thus 
progpressed  at  first  slowly,  but,  as  the  sequel  prores,  sure^, 
to  the  production  of  one  of  the  best  local  agricultHral  ezhi> 
bitions  of  which  we  can  boast.  Ever  ready  to  promote  in 
every  possible  way  the  general  benefit  and  pleastore  of  ihmx 
fellow  men,  the  ^arkenhoe  Farmers'  Club  have  from  time- 
to  time  added  annually  some  one  or  other  new  feature  to 
their  customary  gathering ;  and  fhrtn  being  held  eveiy  ysir 
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hi  acme  fresh  locafitj,  itg  noTeliy  Las  never  shoim  the  moet 
dSstant  symptom  of  flaggin^^  fiv,  on  the  contrary,  its  popu- 
hnifry  has  invariably  become  more  enlarged. 

We  cannot  resist  digressing  for  an  instant  to  give  a 
brief  list  of  the  present  year's  attractions.  FixBt,  there  was 
a  very  extensive  and  exceedingly  good  agricultural  show  of 
the  nsnal  character,  with  an  extensive  competition  in  batter, 
<^ee8e»  &c. ;  again,  a  floral  and  vegetable  exhibition,  and  a 
pabKc  dinner  to  which  ladies  were  invited — a  capital  hint, 
by-the-by,  to  aU  simHar  societies  as  regards  assets ;  a  bal- 
loon ascent  by  Kr.  Jackson,  the  aSronaut  of  Derby,  in  his 
new  balloon  the  "British  Queen;'*  and  lastly,  though  to 
the  female  visitors  not  the  least  eigoyable,  a  ball  in  the 
evening  of  very  large  proportions.  To  make  certainty 
doubly  sure,  excursion  tiains  from  various  districts  became 
the  subject  of  final  arrangement,  and  all  things  promised  a 
biinq>er.  No  amount  of  foresight,  however,  can  insure  the 
weatiier ;  and  we  are  grieved,  as  fkithM  reporters,  to  say  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  unpropitious 
than  was  tiie  whole  day — ^rain  almost  without  any  cessa- 
tion. Train  after  train  brought  its  numerous  sight-seers ; 
certain  it  was,  the  best  "bib  and  tucker"  were  not  left 
recumbent  in  the  wardrobes  at  home ;  and  yet  a  fatality  of 
wet  seemed  the  irresistible  order  of  the  d^y.  We  speak 
positively :  had  the  day  proved  as  fine  as  the  one  following, 
some  extra  hundreds  of  pounds  admidsion  money  would 
have  been  readily  obtained.  In  fiumess  to  all,  we  must  say 
the  railway  excursion  trains  were  not  weU  managed.  The 
companies  had  evidently  concluded  that  the  Birmingham 
musical  festival,  Warwick  races,  and  another  event  or  two  of 
like  character  held  simultaneously  would  so  &r  contract 
the  numbers  of  applicants,  that  very  small  tnuns  would 
meet  every  exigence  for  transit  to  the  Show.  The  result 
was  the  reverse.  Great  numbers  applied  for  tickets,  and 
seats  could  not  be  obtained ;  consequently  the  carriages 
were  csammed,  until  evwywhere  the  aonoyaace  was  com- 
plained of.  Most  of  the  carriages  were,  in  fact,  adult 
nurseries. 

Still,  on  getting  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  it  was  a  matter  of 
pleasure  to  see  the  good  humour  of  the  ladies  generally,  on 
the  unexpected  disarrangement  of  their  toilette.  The  kind 
host  and  hostess  of  "The  Boyal  Hotel."  at  Ashby,  did  all 
humanity  could  do  to  put  all  right  again,  and  however  the 
annoyance  might  grate  within,  it  is  certain  it  found  a  very 
meagre  outflow  in  words.  We  again  express,  for  the  Com- 
mittee's sake,  our  regret  that  fine  weather  did  not  give  in- 
crease to  the  assets,  for  they  fally  deserved  it.  The  poi^try 
tent,  as  is  customary  on  like  occasions,  was  the  great 
feature  of  attraction  to  the  Show,  and  the  originators  of  this 
meeting  are  evidently  determined  that  this  branch  of  its 
popularity  shall  continue.  One  of  its  chief  features  is  the 
gift  of  a  valuable  silver  cup  to  the  best  three  pens  of  poultry 
— any  varieties  at  the  exhibitor's  discretion — shown  speci- 
ally fer  this  premium.  This  always  induces  the  best  of 
competition,  and  this  year  has  fully  maintained  the  evident 
inclination  of  the  pubfie  to  warmly  support  the  views  of  its 
piojectors.  To  show  at  this  time  of  year  three  perfect  pens 
from  any  one  yard  is  a  great  difficulty,  and  so  it  now 
proved,  for  the  contest  far  this  silver  cup  was  very  close 
indeed,  among  abont  fi>ur  of  the  many  rivals.  The  best 
varieties  shown  were  the  Black  Spanish,  Grey  I>ork- 
ings.  Cochins,  GoMen-spangled  Hamburghs,  Turkeys, 
Geese,  and  Aylesbury  Ducks.  The  "  other  varieties,"  both 
of  fowls,  and  also  of  aquatic  birds,  were  as  much  beyond 
the  average. 

The  Pigeons  were  also  as  nice  a  collection  as  we  have,  seen 
fof  long  past,  and  the  Bahhits  were,  undoubtedly,  as  rich  in 
good  specimens  as  any  amateur  coiild  desire. 

The  tent  devoted  to  the  Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Eabbits, 
was  airy,  sufficiently  large,  and  (not  less  usefully)  well  ven- 
tilated, whilst  every  possible  attention  was  given  to  all  the 
specimens  confided  to  the  manager's  care. 

Tbkss  Bur  Pkm  op  PonLTBT.— Stlrtr  Cap,  H.  T«rdler,  Miirk«t  H%\\ 
Bfrmlni^ham.  Second,  O.  Bott,  Shemy  Htfftia.  Atbentone.  Highly  Com- 
ia4ad^  W.  T.  Bwrwd,  BsrdOD  Hill  Hoim,  L6ic««t«r;  J.  Fanlkner, 
BvittT  FMBft*  B«rlofi.iMi.Ti«il;  RifhS  Hm.  YiMOQBtaM  HoloMdalov 
LUrton  Park,  SUpleharst,  Keat. 

S^AxxsB.— First,  &t.  Hon.  Viacovntess  HolmauVle.  Second,  M.  Brown* 
Ab-ltetcTebj,  Mel|an  Mowbray  (Black).  Richly  Commended,  M.  Brown 
<BlRfe>;  W.T.  E#rar«»   COmoMiided,  B.  Merley,  Rkpoeto,  Hinektoy. 

DMXtMo  (Coloiired).— Rnlr  Klgftt  Hea.  yietoavttn  RdmowMe.     Be^ 


coiid,7.nnlkBer.   Hlij^^  Conimaaed,  CMStea^of  Gbeal«M<l»  Ihvilft 

Barton-on-Trent ;   W.  T.  Ererard.     Comnended    B.  TmaaeU,  Wooldi. 
▲ahby^le.Ia.ZoQ«b.  *       ' 

DoBXiM*  (White).— First,  J.  Faalkatr.  Beeond,  W.  T.  Eyerard.  Gob- 
mended.  T.  H.  AslttoB,  Mew  House,  Stngelmry,  Tamwortk. 

Cboini-CiinrA.— )nn«,  Mrk  Wetferrtan,  SCatfold  Hall,  Tamrocth.  Bm^ 
eoMl,  Uffbt  Boa.  Yieeeoiiteis  Hnlmaeiltle  Higkly  Comaended,  X* 
Brown  (White). 

Oamb  (Whfte,  Piles,  and  Light  Ooloars).— First,  H.  Warner,  The  Slma; 
Lesgliboreafb.  Second  O.  Bolt.  CemsieBded  Ja,  W,  While,  Jfeteam 
Stou^  Leieester. 

OAMa  (Bed,  and  other  Dark  (^lonrs) .—First,  W.  Chamberlain,  Deelbrd« 
Leicester.  Second,  W.  T.  irtnri  Highly  Commended,  H.  Warner r 
G.  Bott. 

HAMBOneH  (aBld-e]MagIcd).r-F|rst,  W.  Drareott.  Hwaberstoaf,  Lil- 
oeeuc.    Seeono,  H.  £.  Emberlin,  Homberstone,  Leicester. 

Rahbuboh  (Oold-penetned).— First,  T.  H.  Jiahton.  8eeond,W.  Haniioa, 
Bagwerth  Park,  Leieester. 

HAJCBVBaa  cSUTe»-spaBgled).f-Flrst  and  Seeood,  T.H.  AAtoa. 

Hambvboh  (SUTer.peneiUed)^— First,  Bight  Hon.  Visooonteae  ' 
dale.    Seoond  withheld. 

Fob  amy  otrbb  DwriifOT  B«bb»  —Firs*  and  Beeoad,  J.  MevMeth,  Otm- 
don,  Atherstoae  (Silks  and  Andaiosians).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Cham- 
berlain (Purmigan). 

FasASAMTS  (SUrer).— First,  W.  HarrisoBi    Seeaad,  ao  eompsMUua. 

Dcac  (White  Ayleab«ry>.— First,  H.  E.  Bmberlia.  Seooad,  M.  Bnmu. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  E.  Emberiin.    Commended.  H.  Warner. 

Pucks  (Any  other  rarlety).— First,  C.  B.  Lowe,  Sneepy  Hall,  Atherstona. 
Second,  Ifrs.  Woiferstaa.  Highly  Commended,  B.  Tressell.  Commeaded, 
J.  Choyoe,  Harris  Bridge^  Atherstene;  W.  TmaseU,  A:rtib7-da-la-a«lMlL; 
J.  Jolinsoa.  Brannstone,  Leieester. 

GBBiB.— First,  J.  Panlkner.  Second,  Hrs.  WoTfer&taa.  Highly  Coa- 
mended,  Mrs.  If.  E.  Worthington,  Temple  Farm,  Hinckley. 

TuBKBTs.— First,  —  Cozon,  Freeford,  Liohfleld.  Seeand,  J.  JohMon» 
Highly  Commaodsd,  W.  Harrlioai  J.  Johnson.  Commended,  Krs.  ML  B. 
Worthington. 

OnitBA  FowLs.->Flrst,  W;  Green.  Kormantoa,  Aahby-de-la-Zonoh.  Ba* 
oond,  J.  Johnson.    Highly  ConuDended,  J.  Johasoa. 

Bamtams.— First,  Right  Hon.  Viscountess  Holmesdale.  Second,  H.  JL 
Emberlin.    Highly  Commended  and  Commended,  H.  Warner. 

PiOBOBs.— /^o«7/^«  or  rro/)j»«r«.— First,  H.  Yardley.  Second,  H.  B« 
Emberlin.  Corrttfrs.— First  and  Setoad,  H.  Yardley.  Tum^/ers.— First 
and  Secobd,  H.  Yardley.*  Highly  Cbmmended,  W.  Choyce,  jun.,  Sibson, 
Atherstone.  >taii«alto.~First,  fi.  Ysrdley.  Second,  W.  Drayeott.  Hicb^ 
Commended,  W.  Cboyoe,  Jon.  .Any  other  distmet  eariety.— First  aad 
Second,  H.  Yardley  (Satinettesand  Spots).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Dray- 
eott  (Bed  Tarbits) ;  W.  Choyee,  Jan.  (SwiBows) ;  H.  E.  Emberlin  (Bmuia- 
wlaka) ;  J.  Savfdfe  (Arehaafels). 

Babbits.— JEteastest  WeipKt.^Vir9L  J.  Thompson,  Ashby-de-la^Zondl. 
Seeond.  G.  Jones,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Thompson.  Com- 
mended, G.  Jones ;  W.  Choyee,  Jun.  Length  of  JB^r.—fint  aad  Second, 
J.  Bead,  Conntry.  Highly  CooaMnded,  G.  Jonea.  Cbmmended,  J.  Thamp- 
son;  H.  Warner;  J.  N.  Dixon,  Leieester.  Any  other  Aind.— First,  W. 
Chamberlain.  Second,  G.  Jones.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Warnai;  G« 
Jones ;  W.  Chamberlain ;  J.  N.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  Bir- 
mingham,  was  the  sole  Judge. 


BLACK  GAME  BANTAMS. 

The  "  Wiltshibe  Bbctob"  wishes  to  know  the  pedigree 
of  Black  Bantams.  This  is  a  question  which  I  hare  often 
asked  and  I  could  never  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer  respect- 
ing them ;  but  I  can  quite  agree  with  his  statement,  that 
tnej  are  more  game  than  Game. 

Having  kept  Blade  Game  Bantams  about  six  years,  I 
know  something  of  their  habits,  which  resemble  those  of 
wild  fowl  very  much.  Their  habits  ai'e  most  interesting  to 
watch,  and  can  only  be  known  to  those  who  have  most  care- 
fully attended  to  them. 

I  have  four  hens,  a  cock,  and  four  chidcens,  which  mil 
along  with  my  other  fowls,  consisting  of  Duckwing  and 
Black  Game.  They  agree  remarkably  well  together,  which 
is  owing  to  their  being  reared  in  the  same  yard.  In  the 
spring  the  little  hens  will  take  themselves  off  for  about  a 
month,  and  return  with  their  little  families,  and  only  until 
the  hay  grass  is  cut  do  I  discover  where  they  had  got  to. 
They  generally  prefer  the  shade  of  a  large  dock  in  the 
middle  of  the  field.  In  intelligence  there  is  no  comparisoa 
between  these  and  the  ordinary  Black  Bantam,  they  being 
so  veiy  much  more  interesting.  They  are  excellent  winter 
layers,  good  sitters,  and  good  mothers ;  their  eggs  in  rich- 
ness and  flavour  surpass  those  of  any  other  fowls,  and  are  of 
a  dark  cream  colour. 

These,  in  my  opinion,  are  as  interesting,  profitable,  aad 
harmless  little  pete  as  can  be  kept. — J.  R. 


KuTDAi.  PoTLTBT  Show.— We  are  informed  by  Mr.  G.  C* 
WhitweU,  tbat  owiag  to  leaving  the  neighboathM>d  he  htm 
been.  oMiged  to  veaigii  the  aeecetapryship. 
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WOBXINQ   SIJPEB8    ON    COMMON    HIVES. 

FOBMIKa  BTOCKfl  FBOM  CONDSMNBD  BBSS. 

I IX  a  young  beginner.  aAd  am  now  in  poBsession  of  two 
common  straw  hives ;  they  are  weighty,  and  seem  to  have 
plenty  of  honey.  I  want  none  of  it  this  season,  but  I  should 
like  them  in  a  hive  on  which  I  oould  use  a  super  next  year, 
and  I  beg  to  ask  if  they  can  be  shifted  into  a  hive  of  that 
kind  this  autumn,  or  at  what  time  next  spring?  bearing  in 
mind  that  I  wish  to  increase  my  stock,  and  to  work  them 
without  destroying  a  bee. 

Ky  neighbour  has  four  stocks  Teiy  heavy.  He  is  going  to 
destroy  the  bees  in  two  of  them  to  take  their  produce.  If  he 
sives  me  the  bees  would  they  survive  the  winter  if  driven 
into  an  empty  hive,  and  I  fed  them  well,  the  expense  of 
which  I  should  not  mind?— W.  H.  P. 

[Transferring  bees  and  combs  to  new  hives  is  &r  too  diiB- 
oolt  a  job  to  he  undertaken  by  a  novice.  You  had  better 
get  a  couple  of  pieces  of  deal  three^uarters  of  an  inch  thick 
and  18  inches  square,  with  a  centxtd  aperture  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  clamped  at  each  end  to  prevent  warping.  One 
of  these  should  be  fixed  as  a  platform  on  the  top  of  each 
hive  by  means  of  mortar  in  the  spring,  and  an  i^;>arture  out 
with  a  sharp  penknife  in  the  crown  of  the  hive  corresponding 
with  the  hole  in  thS  wood.  On  this  platform  a  super  may 
be  readily  worked. 

Three  or  four  stocks  of  condemned  bees  driven  into  one 
hive  will  fiibricate  and  store  combs  if  liberally  fed  in  the 
autumn,  and  may  very  probably  form  a  good  stock  next 
spring.]  

COMB-PRUNING. 

SmcB  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  Journal  the  subject  of 
comb-pruning  has  not  been  much  alluded  to.  In  "Bee- 
keeping for  the  Ifany,"  Payne  says  hives  are  to  last  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  in  another  place  that  he  has 
had  one  last  much  longer;  but  whether  he  simply  meajis 
the  hive  or  the  colony  I  am  not  quite  sure,  for  in  giving 
directions  he  says  that  only  the  outer  combs  sre  to  be  cut 
out.  T»rlor,  also,  in  his  turections  states  that  combs  that 
are  filled  with  stale  pollen  or  honey,  or  are  mouldy,  mil- 
dewed, &0.,  are  to  be  removed. 

Hy  own  idea  of  comb-pruning  was,  that  by  the  occasional 
removal  of  combs  as  they  became  thickened  by  breeding, 
&c.,  a  stock  was  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  pexpetual  youth 
and  prosperity;  but  on  thinking  the  matter  over  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  is  the  really  proper  method  to  obtain 
such  a  desirable  result,  for  I  find  it  to  be  the  rule  that  in 
four  or  five  years  a  hive  becomes  worn  out,  and  dies.  I 
have  often  thought  about  it,  but  to-day  it  was  again  forcibly 
brought  to  my  notice  by  seeing  a  hive  which  baud,  swarmed 
and  cast  this  year,  dead,  robbed,  and  empty  of  all  but  comb. 
Bemoval  of  the  outer  combs  merely  will  never  keep  the 
hive  perpetually  new,  for  these  are  the  combs  that  are  most 
used  by  the  bees  for  storing  honey,  and  so  are  the  last  to 
be  spoiled  bv  breeding;  and  to  remove  a  central  comb  in 
sprinff  would  be,  most  probably,  to  take  away  brood  and 
what  little  honey  had  been  left  for  the  winter's  store.  Even 
to  take  such  a  comb  out  (supposing  it  to  be  a  bar-hive), 
would  be  to  chill  the  brood,  at  that  time  so  precious.  I 
have  thought*  how  would  it  be  to  more,  or  transpose  the 
combs  before  removal?  for  instance,  to  put  the  outer  comb 
in  the  centre  of  the  hive,  and  the  central  one  in  its  place 
for  a  time  before  removaL  Bat  here  again  would  be  ^e 
danger  of  chilling  any  brood  during  the  transposition. 
Would  "  A  DBYOKSHnui  Bib-kbbpbb,"  and  also  any  other 
of  your  bee-keepinpf  readers,  tell  us  their  experience  in  this 
matter?  It  is  this  spoiling  of  combs  which  is  fatal  to 
l^ntt's,  and  all  similar  methods  of  keeping  bees. 

I  commenced  bee-keeping  in  the  summer  of  1860,  by 
buying  one  common  cottage-hive,  or  rather  a  swarm  hived 
into  an  old  cottage-hive.  I  bought  it  of  an  old  bee-keeper 
who  lives  near  me.  They  have  kept  bees  for  at  least  two 
generations,  if  not  more ;  and  yet  he  brought  me  my  swarm 
on  the  second  day  after  swarming,  and  consequently  the 
hive  was  much  weakened  by  the  loss  of  many  bees,  and  I 
have  only  had  one  swarm  from  it*  and  that  was  last  year. 
This  year  it  did  not  swarm,  as  I  suppose  from  tJie  state  of 
the  Qombs.    The  first  year  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 


my  bees,  although  I  was  very  fond  of  them ;  but  since  then» 
having  had  many  losses  of  bought  hives  from  the  very  bad 
vears  we  have  had,  I  have  paid  much  attention  to  them,  axid 
have  experimented  a  good  deal  with  them  in  the  shape  of 
driving,  chloroforminff,  uniting,  fumigatine,  feeding,  &c  In. 
1861 1  had  a  Nutt's  hive  stocked  for  me  oy  a  friend  with  a 
good  swarm  in  June.  In  1862  it  swarmed  in  spite  of  a  bell- 
glass  with  a  decoy  comb,  which  it  would  not  take  to.  That 
year  was  so  bad,  that  its  swarm,  which  came  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  was  of  no  value,  and  died,  or  was  chloroformed,  and  I 
had  some  trouble  to  keep  the  stock  aUve :  however,  it  did 
live  (which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  four  other  stocks) ; 
but  in  1863  it  only  filled  the  pavilion,  and  made  a  venf 
slight  piece  of  comb  in  one  of  the  side  boxes  (no  bell-glass). 
This  year  it  nearly  filled  one  of  the  end  boxes;  but  when  I 
wanted  to  remove  it  the  queen  obstinately  refused  to  go 
into  the  pavilion,  and  after  making  several  attempts  to  get 
the  side  dox  away,  at  last  took  the  pavilion,  and  have  left 
the  queen  and  her  sulgects  in  the  end  box.  I  have  drained 
12  lbs.  of  honey  from  the  pavilion.  The  comb  was  chiefly 
black ;  some  of  the  honey  also  in  it  was  candied,  evidently 
last  year's.    There  was  no  brood. 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  bring  the  sulject  of 
comb-pruning  before  your  readers,  and  have  it  thoroughly 
investigated.  If  experiments  are  required  to  test  its  valuer 
I  shall  be  glad  to  make  one  to  tiy  any  that  are  likely  to 
answer,  and  to  send  you  the  result.  I  have  two  of  Taylor's 
bar-hives  stocked,  one  with  a  swarm,  last  year,  and  another 
with  my  first  swarm,  this  year.  It  has  not  been  nearly  so 
good  a  honey  season  with  us  this  year  as  it  was  last.— 
C.  F.  G.,  Kirton-in-Lindtey, 

P.S.— A  full-grown  drone,  with  beantiftil  pink  eyes,  was 
turned  out  of  one  of  my  this-year*s  swarms.  Is  this 
common? 


BEES  EOBBTNG— AUTUMNAL  UNIONS. 

Cjlk  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  inform  me  how  to 
prevent  bees  robbing  ?  as  I  observe  my  strongest  hive,  one 
that  has  never  swarmed,  is  commencing  to  attack  the  other 
hives.  They  not  only  go  to  one,  but  try  it  on  two  or  three. 
They  seem  to  love  plenty  of  honey,  and  I  have  also  fed  them 
with  the  bottle  at  night ;  but  if  anything  this  appears  to 
make  them  more  vigorous  and  lively.  I  have  also  narrowed 
the  entrances  to  all  the  hives,  so  that  they  do  not  get  in ;  but 
the  other  bees  lose  their  lives  and  also  the  robl^rs  in  the 
defence. 

Would  yon  alM>  say  if  there  has  been  any  plan  hit  upon 
for  autumn  joining  without  fighting?  About  three  weeks 
since,  after  taking  the  <}ueen  away,  I  joined  a  swarm,  giving 
part  to  two  or  three  hives,  without  any  fighting  at  niffh^ 
but  the  other  day  I  think  they  Idlled  every  one  added  to 
them. — A.  B. 

[If  it  be  only  one  hive  which  offends  in  this  manner,  we 
should  sentence  it  to  transportation  for  a  few  weeks  to  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  a  mUe  and  a  half.  When  brousht 
baidc  at  say  the  latter  end  of  October,  yon  wiU  probably 
find  the  work  of  reformation  oomplete. 

We  believe  the  mode  of  effecting  autumnal  unions*  de> 
scribed  by  Mr.  Woodburv  in  page  628  of  our  fifth  volume 
(new  series),  may  generally  be  relied  on  to  prevent  fighting 
when  the  stocks  to  be  united  are  of  the  same  species.] 


TEANSPOETING  BEES. 

I  HAvx  several  times  had  occasion  to  send  hives  to  a 
distance,  either  by  carriers  or  by  rail,  and  veiy  often  I 
have  found  that  the  honey  ran  out  of  the  comb,  and  wasted 
4  or  5  lbs.  In  packing  I  place  the  bottom  of  the  hive  en 
a  circular  piece  of  bcMtfd  and  sew  pieces  of  bag  round  it. 
Would  yon  inform  me,  of  some  method  of  pa(£ing  which 
would  prevent  the  waste  above  mentioned  f-4>.  C. 

[The  best  mode  of  packing  bees  in  common  hives  for  trans- 
portation either  by  carrier  or  by  rail,  is  to  invert  the  hive  in 
a  box  of  suitable  siae  (a  tea-chest  answers  the  purpoae  retf 
well),  confining  the  bees  by  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  secuxelj 
tied  over  the  hive,  which  should  be  kept  steady  by  haj  or 
other  suitable  material  packed  tightly  round  it,  and  a  stanp  o€ 
wood  2  or  8  inches  wide  fixed  across  and  nailed  to  the  sides 
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of  the  box.  This  latter  most  be  of  safficient  depth  to  leave 
a  space  of  an  inch  or  more  between  the  hive  and  the  box- 
ooyer  which,  having  had  some  good  size  holes  made  in  it  for 
ventilation,  sbonld  be  marked  "This  side  np"  and  nailed 
down  over  all.] 


UNITING  QUEENS  TO  STOCKS. 

Thx  following  observations  may,  perhajps,  interest  some 
of  your  apiarian  readers.  Having  successfally  introduced  a 
good  many  queens  to  sundry  stocks  without  a  single  failure 
by  following  out  the  method  indicated  by  "B.  &  W.,"  and 
three  queens  forwarded  to  apiarian  correspondents  having 
also  been  suocessftdly  united  to  stocks  of  black  bees  by  pur- 
suing the  same  course,  I  was  almost  inclined  to  look  upon 
it  as  infallible.  Subsequent  experience  has,  however,  led 
me  to  modify  my  opinion,  and  has  compelled  me  to  brieve 
that  the  introduction  of  a  strange  queen  is  always  attended 
with  more  or  less  risk. 

In  July  last  I  presented  a  neighbouring  bee-keeper  with  a 
Ligurian  queen,  and  at  the  same  time  detailed  to  him  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  introducing  her  to  his  stock  of 
black  bees.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  proceedings  as 
follows : — 

*'0n  Friday  evening  I  received  your  present,  and,  after 
carefully  perusing  your  instructions,  set  to  work,  delighted 
with  my  task.  I  soon  caught  my  English  queen,  and  placed 
her  in  reserve,  allowing  the  hive  to  remain  queenless  till  the 
morning ;  but  five  hours  after  capturing  the  queen  I  placed 
"the  Italian  queen  with  her  subjects  over  the  hole  in  the  top 
of  the  hive,  covered  with  the  perforated  elide.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  having  removed  aU  the  Italian  workers,  I 
cautiously  withdrew  the  zinc  slide,  and  allowed  one  bee  to 
ascend;  it  at  once  attacked  her  m^esty  fiercely,  and  1 
removed  it. 

''Shortly  afterwards  I  admitted  another,  which  seemed 
better  disposed;  but  in  admittiz^  a  second,  they  both  set 
upon  her  most  savagely. 

"  I  found  it  was  of  no  use  at  present,  so  I  allowed  the 
queen  to  remain  over  the  slide  tiU  my  return  in  the  evening, 
thinking  they  would  be  glad  to  accept  her  then.  I  proceeded 
as  before.  The  first  bee  seemed  kindly  disposed,  and  my 
hopes  at  once  revived ;  but  in  admitting  another,  imagine 
my  grief  and  disappointment,  when  it  instantly  attacked 
her,  and  before  I  could  kill  it  inserted  its  sting  in  her  side, 
where  it  remained  when  I  separated  them.  She  lingered 
until  morning.  I  then  presented  their  old  queen  to  them ; 
she  was  at  once  recognised  and  joyfully  welcomed. — G.  L. 

"  I  subsequently  introduced  another  Italian  queen  to  this 
same  hive,  who  was  properly  received  and  accepted." 

A  similar  misfortune,  however,  occurred  in  my  own  apiary. 
"  A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper  "  kindly  presented  me  with  a 
pure  Italian  queen.  I  caught  the  monarch  of  one  of  my  own 
stocks,  and  after  l^e  bees  had  been  queenless  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  inverted  the  box  containing  the  strange  queen 
over  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  hive,  which  was  covered 
with  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc;  this  seemed  to  rather  quiet 
the  stock,  who  (not  having  any  brood)  were  in  a  great  state 
of  agitation;  and  after  they  had  remained  in  this  state  for 
about  five  hours  I  removed  all  the  strange  workers,  and, 
placing  the  queen  alone  under  a  tumbler,  carefully  admitted 
one  bee;  it  behaved  well,  a  second  also  conducted  itself 
with  becoming  decorum,  but  a  third  at  once  got  upon  the 
back  of  the  queen,  -and  almost  instantly  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound.  A  spare  queen  from  one  of  my  nucleus-boxes  was 
accepted  with  but  little  trouble  the  fMlowing  day.— J.  E.  B. 


FOUL  BEOOD. 

When  the  "Devonshire  Bee-keeper"  published  the 
doleful  account  of  his  disastrous  experience  of  foul  brood 
last  year,  I  confess  I  thought*  he  had  drawn  largely  upon 
his  imagination,  and  magnified  a  very  trifling  evil  into  one 
of  vast  dimensions  in  order  to  enliven  the  Journal  with  a 
little  variety  and  astonish  the  apiarian  world. 

With  Mr.  Lowe  I  could  not  divine  how  a  malady  so  ma- 
lignant and  infectious  as  had  been  described^  could  fre- 
•quently,  or  only  oecaalonally,  play  sach  havoc  in  our  hives 


without  attracting  the  serious  attention  of  our  keenest 
English  observers. 

If  Mr.  Woodbury  had  been  given  to  romancing,  or  if  he 
had  stood  alone  and  no  witness  had  appeared  to  confirm  his 
testimony,  it  is  probable  that  the  evil  which  he  had  described 
would  have  been  regarded  by  many  people  as  entirely  of  his 
own  creating.  It  was  an  evil  which  I  had  not  previously 
seen  or  noticed,  and  I  quite  sympathised  with  the  view  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  when  he  ascribed  its  origin  to  "  chill." 

In  this  opinion  I  was  somewhat  confirmed  on  the  26th  of 
October  last,  by  finding  on  that  day  a  hive,  which  I  had 
previously  set  aside  as  my  best  stock  for  winter,  in  anything 
but  a  prosperous  condition.  It  was  a  common  cottage  straw 
hive,  had  swarmed  twice  in  the  July  previous,  and  contained 
at  least  two  stones  of  honey.  On  turning  it  bottom  upwards 
I  found  the  bees  reduced  to  a  mere  handfhl,  and  the  whole 
brood-comb  to  the  extent  of  230  superficial  square  inchee, 
sealed  over.  It  having  a  very  suspicious  appearance  I  im- 
mediately cut  out  the  comb,  and  on  probing  the  cells 
found  in  every  one  which  I  pierced  either  dark  dned  matter, 
a  putrid  viscous  liquid,  or  defiinct  rotting  nymphs.  The 
smeU  from  the  comb  was  peculiar.  Here,  then,  I  at  once 
concluded,  is  the  much-talked-of  foul  brood  which  occupies 
such  a  prominent  position  in  the  Journal. 

Lest  there  should  be  some  mistake  regarding  it,  I  de- 
termined to  send  a  specimen  to  Mr.  Woodbury  for  his 
opinion.  Accordingly  I  despatched,  per  post,  a  few  inches 
of  the  affected  comb  in  a  box,  and  in  reply  to  my  inquiries 
received  for  answer  in  one  letter,  ''I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  its  containing  foul  brood ; "  and  in  another  "  I  am 
bound  to  say  differed  not  in  the  least  (so  far  as  I  could 
discover),  from  that  in  my  own  apiary."  This  identification 
of  an  affection  which  I  had  found  in  a  bell-shaped  cottage- 
hive  with  the  true  foul-brood  disease  was  just  what  I  desi- 
derated, for  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  prove  to  Mr. 
Woodbury's  entire  satisfEiction  that  the  evil  now  manifested 
was  simply  the  result  of  "  chill."  The  hive  in  question  had 
not  been  moved  from  its  stand  for  twelve  months,  and  in 
the  casts  which  it  sent  off  on  the  3rd  and  15th  of  Jtdy,  there 
was  no  disease  whatever,  as  was  proved  by  careful  inspec- 
tion ;  but  when  it  threw  its  second  swarm  on  the  15th,  the 
population  would  be  greatly  reduced,  whilst  much  of  the 
brood  would  be  still  unhatched.  At  that  time  the  days 
were  warm,  but  the  nights  were  cold,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  18th,  as  is  recorded  m  the  Journal,  there  was  5**  of  frost— 
a  temperature  which  we  believe  was  never  before  reg^istered 
in  July.  Here,  then,  I  said  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  is  a  cause 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  evil  which  I  have  found,  and 
scarcely  a  doubt  on  the  sulg'ect  remained  when  I  refiected 
that  infection  had  not  been  conveyed  from  the  diseased 
parent  to  its  offspring,  which  appeared  to  be  in  as  healthy  a 
condition  as  possible.  Of  this  1  made  myself  quite  certain^ 
as  will  appear  from  what  I  have  to  say  regarding  the  first 
cast  of  the  3rd,  which  had  been  lodged  in  an  eight-frame 
Huber  hive.  From  this  eldest  ofishoot  of  the  diseased  hive, 
which  for  brevity  I  shall  designate  Huber,  four  whole  combs 
were  cut  out  and  the  upper  halves  of  two  others.  The  bees 
were  then  driven  out  and  a  careful  examination  made  of  the 
two  half  and  two  whole  combs  left,  but  in  no  part  of  the 
hive  was  a  single  foul  cell  found,  so  I  returned  the  bees  to 
their  almost  emptied  dwelling.  Why  should  this  hive  be  in 
puch  a  healthy  fiourishing  condition,  when  its  parent  was 
dwindling  away  under  the  fell  power  of  a  malignant  and 
most  infectious  disease  P  This  was  a  question,  on  the  sup- 
position that  Mr.  Woodbury  had  correctly  described  the  evQ, 
which  I  could  not  answer;  and  when  Mr.  Lowe  put  forth  his 
able  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  trutti  might  yet  be  on  his  side,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  mass  of  evidence  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  views.  But  I  was  open 
to  conviction,  and  I  resolved  to  test  the  infectious  character 
of  the  complaint  which  had  been  pronounced  identical  with 
Mr.  Woodbury's  foul  brood. 

For  this  purpose  I  selected  for  experiment  a  healthy 
cottage  straw  hive,  and  the  Huber-hive  just  mentioned,  con- 
taining only  two  half  and  two  whole  combs.  These  I  fed 
most  Hberally  with  honey  taken  from  the  diseased  hive,  and 
by  the  14th  of  April  of  this  year  the  comparatively  empty 
Huber  contained  brood  in  aU  stages,  which  so  fiur  as  I  coidd 
judge  were  quite  healthy.    On  that  day,  also,  it  commenced 
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ooml>-baildiiig,  and  by  the  end  of  Hay  the  two  lialf-oombs 
tbftt  had  been  cat  oat  were  repkced  by  new  ones,  whilst  the 
end  of  Jane  saw  the  completion  of  foar  othets  in  the  place 
that  had  been  Tacant  dozing  winter. 

The  new  combs  were  nude  in  soooession,  and  I  daily 
witnessed  through  the  glass  the  qneen  depositing  egg^  in 
tSiem;  bat  I  was  carefm  not  to  open  the  frames  l^t  the 
brood  should  be  chilled.  The  fizst  circamstance  tlmt  at- 
tracted my  attention  was  the  frequent  disi4>pearance  of 
larvB  from  the  cells,  which,  howeyer,  were  not  allowed  to 
remain  long  empty.  As  soon  as  they  were  cleaned  out  they 
irere  again  replenished  with  eggs  by  the  qaeen.    Their  dii- 

Spearances  were  distinctly  detected  in  a  comb  adjoining 
e  glass,  which  was  made  on  the  18th  of  Hay.  Stfll  aU 
seemed  to  progress  fayoorably  till  the  26th  of  June,  when  I 
was  a  little  suzpiised  by  seeing  amongst  the  sealed  brood 
"seyeral  cells  with  flattened  or  perforated  covers.  On  opening 
the  glass  and  thmsting  the  point  of  my  penknife  into  them, 
I  fimnd,  in  all  of  the  aboTe  character,  unmistakeable  foul 
"brood,  dark  slimy  matter,  identical  with  what  I  had  aeen  in 
the  affected  hire  in  October.  But  yet  the  bees  continued  to 
increase  in  numbers,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
July,  Huber  was  fully  replenished  with  comb  and  so  populous 
as  to  begin  to  cluster  outside.  Being  the  height  of  i£e  clover 
lioncT  harvest  I  daily  expected  it  to  swarm,  but  in  this  I 
was  disappointed,  and  on  the  23rd  of  July  the  desired  result 
still  seemed  remote.  I,  therefore,  removed  the  queen  and 
a  portion  of  the  bees  from  it  to  a  unicomb-hive  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observatioD,  leaving  the  remainder  to  raise  a  new 
^|ueen  from  the  em  and  larv»,  of  which  they  had  an 
abundant  supply;  but  not  even  one  qaeen  could  be  reared. 
J  therefore  ^ected  the  whole  of  the  bees  with  a  view  to  a 
earefU  inspection  of  all  t^e  combs.  As  I  suspected,  there 
were  foul  cells  in  every  comb ;  even  amongst  the  stored, 
lealed  honey  there  were  sealed  cells  filled  with  putrid  matter 
rendering  the  comb  quite  unfit  for  ttte  table*  and  oonse- 
quently  showing  how  improper  it  would  be  to  give  the  honey 
to  healtl^  bees.  The  queen  and  the  portion  of  bees  which  I 
removed  to  a  unicomb  for  observation  at  once  commenced 
their  labours,  and  by  Julv  30th  a  Isfge  portion  of  comb  was 
friraished  with  eggB  and  larva,  which  induced  me  to  remove 
the  queen  that  iSey  might  attempt  to  raise  another.  The 
foundations  of  two  royal  ceUs  were  laid,  but  only  one  suc- 
oeeded,  the  larvn  in  the  other  perished  on  the  eve  of  being 
sealed-up. 

In  this  unicomb  I  had  the  opportuni^  of  witnessing  the 
disappeamnce  of  a  few  worker  larvsB,  and  now  I  imagine 
that  the  first  visible  symptoms  of  foul-brood  disease  in  new 
•comb  is  the  finding  empl^  cells,  or  cells  with  eggs  newly 
deposited  in  them,  intenpersed  among  the  recent^  sealed- 
np  brood.  The  sealed  brood  in  the  unicomb  generally 
matured ;  but  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  three  weeks  from  the 
period  of  the  old  queen's  removu,  and  when  the  last  of  the 
youn^  bees  should  have  left  their  cells,  a  few  cells  still 
remained  sealed.  Some  of  them  I  opened-up  and  I  found 
endosed,  as  I  had  in  the  Huber,  dark  putrid  matter. 
Others  I  left  undisturbed  to  see  what  the  bees  would  do 
with  them,  but  to-day  (September  2nd),  these  sealed  cells 
have  scarcely  changed  their  appearance,  the  covers  are  not 
perforated,  and  so  bttle  are  they  flattened  that  simply  look- 
mg  at  them  I  would  say  th^  contained  healthy  brood,  did 
I  not  know  it  to  be  otli^rwiseu 

So  much  for  Huber.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  common 
cottage  straw  hive  which  I  selected  along  with  Hubec  for 
experiment,  and  which  was  sXbo  but  not  so  liberalfy  f^d 
with  honey  taken  from  the  flrst  diseased  hive,  unlike 
Huber  it  threw  two  swarms,  one  on  July  4th,  and. .another 
on  the  12th.  Shortly  after  sending  out  its  last,  swarm  I 
took  it  up  and  found,  that  out  of  seven  queen  cells  that  had 
bsien  formed  two  had  come  to  perfection,  the  others  had 
proved  abortive,  or  were  still  sealed  and  contained  black- 
coloured  putrid  matter.  There  was  foul  breed  in  every 
oomb,  and  as  in  Huber,  there  were  also  interspersed  amongst 
the  stored  honey  foul  ceUs  frUl  of  putridity.  The  idea  pre- 
oented  itself  to  me  that  weather  influences  might  possibly 
have  something  to  do  with  the  state  in  whid^  found  my 
Mves,  seeing  that  June  had  been  cold  and  wet,  and  that  on 
the  SOth  and  Slst  of  Hi^  there  had  been  sevearal  degrees  of 
frost.^  I  was  most  unwilling  to  admits  if  I  could  find  another 
sufficient  cause,  that  disease  had  been  induced  by  feeding 


with  infected  bonej.  To  determine  this  point  I  broke  up 
fibVenX  cottage-hives  ooiresponding  to  my  eiq>erimental  one, 
at  one,  two,  and  three  miles  distance,  and  which  had  also 
swarmed  about  the  same  time  as  it;  but  in  none  of  them 
did  I  find  a  single  fool  celL 

Finally,  on  the  11th  of  Augnst,  I  pat  a  yerv  strong  swarm 
with  a  prolific  queen  into  an  empty  skep,  and  fed  it  with  the 
infected  honey  taken  from  Huber  ud  t£e  broken-up  cottage- 
hive.  On  the  22nd  I  broke  it  up,  and  found  what  I  now 
regard  as  a  sore  svmptom  of  disease,  empty  cells  amongst 
the  recently  sealed-up  larvsd,  in  which,  of  course,  there  £id 
once  been  larve,  but  which  had  died  and  been  removed  by 
the  bees.  When  the  fed  diseased  straw  hive  threw  its  fin^ 
swazm  on  July  4th,  the  flowers  were  full  of  honey,  and  as 
every  bee  would  be  filled  with  hon^  taken  directly  from  the 
flowers,  no  infection  would  be  carried  along  with  iLem.  This 
was  the  case,  there  was  not  the  vestige  of  disease  in  the 
first  cast.  But  m  the  second  cast  I  found  the  brood  oomb 
i  regularly  sealed,  and,  consequently,  I  destroyed  it  with- 
out waiting  for  the  full  development  of  the  diMase. 

'j.'he  conclusions,  therefore,  to  which  I  have  been  ooa- 
strsined  to  come  from  these  experiments  and  others  not 
related  axe— 1.  Foul  brood  is  a  real  disease  and  not  caused 
by  the  brood  getting  chilled.   2.  It  is  infectious. 

Hr.  Woodbury  apyars  to  have  told  the  simf^  truth  re- 
specting it^  and  I  venly  believe  that  if  I  had  not  been  care- 
ful to  employ  remedial  measures,  it  would  iu  a  short  time 
have  assumed  the  same  virulent  and  malignant  type  in  my 
apiary  that  it  did  in  his.  The  disease  may  exist  from  year 
to  year  in  an  apiary  where  natural  awarming  only  is  allowed* 
by  feeding  Bto<»cs  with  refiue  honey  from  uSken  hives. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  learn,  whether  Hr.  Lowe  has  seen 
anything  in  hui  apiary  this  season  to  modify  his  farmer 
opinions  on  this  sulgect. — ^E.  8. 


DOBNEY'S  TEA  GARDENS,  ISLINGTON. 
NiAB  to  the  "  Three  Hats,"  was  a  place  called  "  Dobn^s 
^Tea  Gardens,"  kept  by  a  Krs.  Ann  Dobn^,  where  there 
"^was  a  rival  equestrian  named  Prince.    These  latter  gardens 
occupied  the  ground  between  White  Lion  Street  and  Win- 
chester Place,  and  were  established  as  fax  back  as  1728.    In 
1771  the  house  was  shortly  taken  for  a  boarding-school,  but 
it  was  soon  changed  to  its  original  place,  of  amusement ;  for 
in   1772  Daniel  Wildman  eiSdlnted  b^.  bees  here.     This 
was  the  advertisement : — 

"June  20, 1772. 

"EXXIBITION  OF  BnXS  ON  HOBSVBACK. 

'•At  the  'Jubilee  Gardens,'  Islington  (late  Dobne/s) 
this  and  every  evening  until  fbrther  notice  (wei  evenings 
excepted).  

"  The  celebrated  Mr.  Daniel  Wildman  will  exhibit  several 
new  and  a.Tn  aging  experiments,  never  attempted  by  any  man 
in  this  or  any  other  kingdom  before.  The  rider  standing 
upright,  one  foot  on  the  saddle  and  one  on  the  neck,  with  a 
mark  of  bees  on  his  head  and  &ce.  He  also  rides  standing 
upright  on  the  saddle  with  the  bridle  in  his  mouth,  and  by 
firing  a  pistol  makes  one  part  of  the  bees  march  over  the 
table,  and  the  other  part  swarm  in  the  air  and  return  to 
their  hive  again,  wiUi  other  performances  too  tedious  to 
insert.  The  doors  open  at  six,  to  begin  at  a  quarter  before 
seven.  Admittance:  Box  and  gftllery,2«.,  the  other  seats.  Is." 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Ckook*<  Tmp&otsb  Ivcubatob.— In  Mitwer  to  the  Inqdrx  mads  by  a 
correspondent,  we  can  bow  etale  tiMt  we  here  seen  a  Tery^  latidiMtory 
testimonial  relattre  to  the  hatching  power  of  this  apparatus. 

ISLUCOTOH  POULTET  ShOW— PlOBOMS  AT    NSWCASTLB.— We  haTO  ttO  ISH 

than  six  letters  upon  these  rabjeela,  and  we  feel  that  we  shall  act  disereetly 
In  not  admitting  any  farther  dlsontskm  of  the  antjeots.  The  Shmr  we 
hope  and  beliere  will  be  snooeaaru,  and  we  think  similar  Pigeonrjodging 
will  not  oeear. 

WoomntT  FnAMX-KTia  (C.  JP.  O^  JESHofi-te-XtfiuIseir).  —  Worldag 
direetloos,  with  dimensions,  were  giren  in  No.  M  of  this  JooznaL  and  ia 
the  last  editton  of  **  Bee-keeping  for  the  llanT.** 

SavnnvL  Sbbsdiho  its  Fvn  {A  (huntfy  Cterffjfmtm).^Tht  bald  appeal^ 
anoe  of  yonr  young  sqnirrel  Is  probably  owteg  to  Its  dianftag  tts  ooeti  aad 
it  will  most  likely  soon  regain  lu  fUr.  Bread  sad  milk*  and  nets  are  its  beet 
food. 

pKBaBxniro  Oomtm.— **I.  B.*'  wishes  to  know  If  llieee  can  be  piuetiVBd. 

as  a  sweetoiset  and  how.   On  amy  of  oar  r  " 

tical  information  on  the  subject  ? 
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temperatore  45.0<*.     The  greatest  heat 


dmrfortito  laet  ttairtv-4 
vat  82<>on  the  25th,  1^82; 


yeare,  the  aversfe  day  temperature  of  the  week  ii  86.6^,  and  its  night 
the  loweit  eoMI^88^  on  the*  20th,  1865.    T^egreMeet  fkH  of  i«ih  iraa- 


BULBS. 
(Cimthned'fiwn  petg9  200.) 


rrmcnUG  hyacinths  in  fots. 

HE  soil  most  gmitable  foe  the 
ffrawtli.  of  the  Hy aeinth  is 
Sxua  fioia  roitied  turyes'tliai 
(  loAYe  lain  in  a  heap  in  tiia 
MI  aoDi  for  iweh9<  monthS) 
and  beeiE  tuened  <3^et  twice.  An 
equal  quantity  of  fresh  mannre 
should  be  Huxed  with  the  turf 
at  the  time  of  laying  up,  and  a 
bushel  of  soot  sprinkled'  in  at 
each  turning.  It  is  yexy  distaste- 
fill  to  gruw  and  wonns  of  all 
kinds ;  and  unless  the  compost  be 
£ree  of  these  and  other  noxious 
grubs  it  is  useless  planiing  Hya- 
cinths, in  it.  If  the  compoot  is 
made  as  abore  it  will  answer 
well;  but,  if  tiie  loam  is  of  a 
strong  nature,  oike*>aBxtii-  of  sharp 
sand  intenxiixed  will  much  im- 
proTo  it,  and  prevent  its  binding. 
Soild  tiiat  form  a  clpse  tenaoious  mase*  when  pressed  are 
unsuitable,  and  should,  l^erefoi^;  be  aToided.  If  turfy 
loamr  is  not  to  be  had,  soil  of  any  moderatelr  light  de- 
sciTption  will  do,  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  leaf  mould 
if  the  soil  is  strong,  or  of  hotbed  manure  if  it  is  light. 
A  liberal  admixture  of  sand  will  improve  the  compost  if 
it  is  deficient  in  that  substance. 

The  compost,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  should  be  chopped 
pretty  fine  with  a  spade,  and  passed  throu|[;h  an  inoh 
riddle,  which,  will  take  away  any  laree  stiok»  or  stoneS) 
and  yet  leave  the  oom^oftlr  rough*  Close  sifting  is  not 
to  be,  recommended,  as  itz  is  apt  to  vendes  the  soil  a 
mass  of  mod ;.  besides^  the  mots  do:  not  then:  run  freely 
thueugh  it. 

Pots  6  inches-  ia  dieuneter;  whieh,  I  beliere,  are*  ^e 
32-size  of  the  London  potteries,  but  24*8  of  many  pro- 
vincial establishments,  are  the  most  suitable,  though 
buib*pot3,  now  out.  of  fashion,  4  inches  in  diameter  and 
8  inches  deep,  answer  admirably.  As  the  roots  of  the 
Hyaoioth  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  in  the 
open  garden-,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  deep 
pots  are  preferable  to  those  which  are  shallow.  Six-incn 
pots,  however,  answer  very  well  for  single  bulbs;  but 
where  three  bulbs  are  placed  in  a  pot  the  size  should.be 
proportionately  larger.  Three  bulbs  do  very  well  in  a 
seven  or  eight-inch  pot,  and  in  three's  Hyacinths  are 
m<Mre  effective  than  when  grown  singly.  Pots  4^  inches 
in  cGuuneter,  which  are  the  B2's  of  some  potteries,  will 
answer  perfectly  for  the  smaller  kinds  of  bulbs ;  in  fisict 
any  size  double  the  diameter  of  the  bulb  will  do. 

The  compost  being  in  a  moderately  dry*  condition,  so 
that  it  will  not  bind  when  pressed  in  the  hand,  place  a 
Ka  182L^VoiL.  VIL.  I7rr  Sx&im. 


large  crodt  over  the  hole  in  t^e  pot,  and  on  this  half  an. 
inch  of  moss,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  pieces  of  charcoal,  and . 
on  tiiis  again  an  inch  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  oom-» 
post.  We  have  now  secured  perfect  drainage,  and  the  petr 
must  next  be  filled  to  the  rim  witLthe  genacal.oi»ttpe84i.^ 
The  bulb  is  cleared  of  offsets  and  loose  scales,  .but  onlw^ 
such  as  are  decayed  or  injured,  and,  placing  the  bulb'ii» 
the  centre  of  the  pot,  press  it  into  the  soil  sa  that  tbe* 
apex  may  be  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot,  or  jost  a  little' 
above  the  surface.  Press  the  soil  gently  around  the 
bulbi  kaving  a  half-inch  cavity  below  the  riiu'  of  the  pcrtr 
for  watorxng,  and  iAke  soil  should  slooe  from  the  apex  of* 
the  bulb- to  ^e  sides  of  the  pot,  so  that  water  wiH  drain, 
from,  not  to,  the  bulb.  If  mree  bulbs  are  inserted  in  a; 
pot  they  must  be  equidistant  from  eadH  other  and  treated', 
like  those  potted  smgij. 

After  pelting  give  a  gentle  watering,  and  having  covered, 
a  level  plot  or  grouna  on  a  nortibi  border  or  any  othec 
open  and  cool  situation  with  coal  ashes^  so  as  to  prevent, 
worms  entering  the  pots,  stand  these  cm.  it,  and  mvert  &; 
60-siEed  pot,  or,  wliat  is  better,  a  thumb-pot  without  a 
hole  in  it,  over  the  crown  of  the  bulb  to  keep  it  cfarfv 
as  it  is  apt  to  rot  when  brought  ia  contact  with  wBb 
plunging  materials.  On  the  pots  from'  4  to  6  inches  of 
coal  ashes  are  placed^  or  old  tan,  or  anything  of  a  s»»ilaF 
nainire.  In  this  position  tiiey  are  to  remain  fi^r  a/  time, 
but  how:  long  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  However; 
we>will  let  mem  remain  six  weeks  if  potted  prior  to  t3xe 
1st  of  October,  and  only  a  month  ii  potted  after  that 
date.  The  object  of  thus  plun^g  is  to  let  the  roots  be 
well  established  before  the  foliage  starts  into  growth;, 
which  is  an  important  point  in  their  cxJtivation.  Plung- 
ing is  by  many  considered  of  vast  importance.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  from  my  own  experience  that  ib 
is^  of  no  value  whatever.  For  some,  yeaxa  I  was  in  the. 
habit  of  plunging,  the  bulbs  tiiat  the-  pet  might  be  filled 
with  roots  before  the  foliage  started;:  bnir  I  often  found, 
the  foliage  had  started  and  waft  of  a  considerahle  length  in 
a.  short,  lime,  and  that,  I  think,  wa»  in  »  great  measuse 
due  to  the  depth  at  which  the  bulbs  were  sttnated.  I  ha^e 
found  from.  4  to  6  inches  sufficient  covmng,  fbr  when 
placed'  at  a  greater  depth  the  foliage  quickly  grows  to^ 
wards  the  lijpit,  and  from  the  depth  of  soil  through  which 
it  has  to  pass  becomes  blanched,  and  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  a  nne  spike  on  a  short  stem  after  the  mliage  is 
drawn  to  the  length  of  from  3  to  6  inches,  I  have  had 
these  bulbs  plunged  in  ashes  and  covered  with  a  foot  or 
more  of  leaves,  and  I  found  such  treatment,  though 
highly  lauded  by  some  writers  and  practitioners,  far  from 
conducive  to  success.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  place 
the  pots  somewhere,  and  I  have  found  that  putting  themi 
on  coal  ashes  in  a  cold  friame  immediately*  Mter  pottingw 
keeping  the  lights  drawn  down  at  all  times  except  when 
heavy  rains  occur,  is  quite  equal  to  plimging  them ;  for 
the  idea  that  any  bulb  will  root  sooner  because  the  pot  is 
covered  with  several  inches  of  ashes  is  absurd,  and  the 
foliage  will  not  start  one  moment  sooner  because  it  is 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere.  I  three 
years  in  succession  divided  the  bulbs  as  received  into 
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three  parte,  and  plaoed  one  lot  in  a  cold  frame  phmged  to 
the  rim  in  coal  aahes,  and  protected  i^m  wet  hj  the  Ughte ; 
HbRit  at  other  times,  except  in  froet»  exposed  to  the  air  daj 
and  night.  The  second  lot  were  buried  to  the  depth  of  a 
£»ot  in  ashes;  and  the  third  plonffed  in  a  like  manner  to 
the  depth  of  from  4  to  6  inches.  This  was  done  on  the  14th 
of  September,  and  on  the  1st  of  November  I  found  those 
in  the  frame  with  the  apex  large  and  closely  clasped  by  the 
eword-like  leaves,  which  were  green  and  aboat  li  inch  long, 
the  roote  minting  round  the  pot.  The  bulbs  under  6  inches 
of  tan  were  in  a  similar  condition,  but  not  so  well  rooted  as 
those  from  the  ihune,  thej  were,  however,  in  good  condition; 
but  those  under  1  foot  of  ashes  were  srown  to  an  extent  <^ 
from  3  to  6  inches,  and  in  many  cases  we  apex  was  gone,  no 
doubt  i^m  want  of  air  and  an  excess  of  moisture.  Both 
the  first  and  third  lot  did  well,  but  the  first  was  the  best, 
not  according  to  my  own  judging,  for  my  employer  wanting 
to  make  a  present  of  a  dosen  to  a  lady  and  selecting  from 
the  160  then  in  flower,  chose  them  without  exception  from 
it.  More  than  this,  I  invited  a  florist,  who  sees  things  in  a 
^Efferent  light  i^m  a  gardener,  to  inspect  them,  and  out  of 
the  thiri^-eight  left  of  those  plaoed  in  the  frame  he  selected 
nine  as  the  best,  whilst  out  of  one  hundred  composing  the 
other  two  lote  there  were  only  three  eaual  to  the  nine, 
although  the  sorto  and  quality  of  the  bulbs  were  the  same 
IB  each  case. 

The  time  of  potting  should  be  regulated  by  the  period  at 
which  the  bulbs  are  required  to  bloom.  For  early  bloom- 
ing they  should  be  potted  in  the  last  week  in  Auirust;  but 
as  they  are  rarely  purchasable  before  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, a  number  should  be  potted  at  that  time  and  placed  on 
ashes  in  a  suitable  situation,  as  before  directed,  for  from  four 
to  six  weeks;  but  where  a  few  are  desired  to  bloom  very 
oarly,  the  pote  should  be  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a  gentle  hot- 
bed, made  by  throwing  up  dung  2  feet  high  and  covering  it 
with  ashes.  This  will  produce  a  mUd  bottom  heat  of  70^  or 
75^,  and  excite  a  speedy  root-action,  and  by  exposing  the 
aur&ce  to  the  air  the  bulbs  will  not  be  excited  into  tc«  or 
leaf-^wth.  The  heat  of  such  a  bed  will  only  last  ror  a 
fortmght  or  three  weeks,  at  the  expiry  of  which  time  the 
pot  should  be  washed  and  freed  from  dirt^  and  placed  on 
a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse  where  there  is  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  so  that  a  strong  nowtii  may  result. 
Here  the  Hyacinths  are  to  remain  untu  the  flrst  week  in 
November,  being  duly  supplied  with  water  and  the  tempera- 
ture kept  above  freezing.  They  may  then  be  intro<£ioed 
into  a  house  with  a  temperature  ranging  from  46^  to  50^ 
from  fire  heat,  keeping  them  near  the  glass  for  three  weeks, 
giving  a  little  fresh  air  daily,  and  water  of  the  same  temper- 
4bture  as  the  house,  so  as  to  preserve  the  soil  in  a  moist  state 
never  very  wet  nor  very  dry.  By  the  third  week  in  Novem- 
ber they  should  be  in  a  temperature  of  from  60*  to  66**  by 
fire  heat,  with  a  rise  of  10"  or  16**  by  day,  keeping  them  near 
the  glass  as  before,  and  giving  air  so  as  to  encourage  a  stiff 
growth.  In  a  fortnight  the  night  temperature  may  be  from 
56*  to  60**,  which  is  the  greatest  forcing  temperature  I  have 
found  the  Hyacinth  succeed  in,  with  a  rise  of  10*  by  day  with 
fire  heat,  or  16*  or  20^  with  sun.  If  due  regard  has  been 
paid  to  keeping  the  plante  near  the  fflass,  admitting  fresh 
air,  and  watering,  they  will  bloom  finely  a  little  before  or  by 
Christmas,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters, 
yet  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  taken  should  not  be 
lower  than  46®,  or  the  plante  will  suffer  in  consequence. 

Providing  another  batch  of  bulbs  were  potted  at  the  same 
time,  and  put  in  some  cold  place  to  form  roots,  they  should 
be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  by  the  Ist  of  November,  and 
placed  on  a  top  shelf  near  the  glass,  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  air  (a  great  point  in  Hyacinth  culture),  by  which 
means  the  crowns  will  swell  gradually,  and  vigorous  growth 
result.  By  the  1st  of  December  the  temperature  must  be 
increased  to  60*  by  night,  or  the  bulbs  should  be  placed  in 
ithat  temperature,  it  being  presumed  that  they  have  been 
kept  for  the  last  month  in  a  heat  of  from  40**  to  46° ;  and  in 
a  fortmght  the  heat  may  be  raised  to  66*  at  night,  which 
will  bring  the  plante  into  bloom  by  New  Year's-day. 

Where  a  succession  of  Hyacinths  is  in  request^  another 
ibatch  should  be  potted  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
:afberwards  every  fortnight  until  the  middle  of  December,  the 
first  three  lote  being  plunged  in  ashes  for  a  month,  then 
icept  a  month  in  a  greenhouse,  and  brought  into  fiower  by 


an  increase  of  heat,  the  flrst  in  the  second  week  in  January, 
the  second  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  the  third  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  month,  to  which  those  potted  i^ter 
them  at  intervals  will  afford  a  succession  under  ordinaiy 
greenhouse  management,  the  late  bulbs  being  retarded  so 
as  to  bloom  late. 

For  general  purposes,  however,  two  pottings  are  sniBcient 
—vis.,  one  in  the  second  or  third  week  in  September  of  the 
early  double  and  single  varieties,  and  another  in  the  first 
week  in  October,  but  not  later  than  the  second  week;  for 
though  it  is  desirable  not  to  plant  them  when  a  late  bloom 
is  wanted,  yet  as  a  rule,  retarding  the  growth  beyond  ite 
proper  period  has  a  deteriorating  influenoe  on  the  vigoar  of 
the  bulb. 

Presuming  them  to  have  been  potted  in  the  middle  of 
September,  they  should  be  removea  firom  their  situation  out 
of  doors  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
where  they  can  have  air  on  fSl  occasions  except  in  time  of 
firost  and  rain,  even  then  a  little  air  is  advantageous.  If  not 
required  to  bloom  early  let  them  have  time ;  but  if  a  few  are 
desired  early,  the  most  forward  may  be  plaoed  in  a  tem- 
perature of  60<>,  and  they  will  bloom  in  January.  If  not 
forced  they  will  bloom  in  February,  at  which  time  and  a 
fortnight  prior  to  it,  the  minimum  temperature  should  be 
46^  and  in  this  thev  bloom  to  perfection.  When  the  truss, 
or  rather  the  brils,  begin  te  develope,  every  other  watering 
majr  be  of  weak  liquid  manure,  as  the  size  of  the  bells  wifi 
be  improved  in  oonsequence,  but  after  they  are  in  fUl  bloom 
the  fiowers  will  retain  their  beaniy  longer  by  watering  with 
water  only. 

Those  bulbs  potted  in  the  beginning  of  October  should  be 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  first  lot,  with 
this  difference,  they  must  be  protected  from  frost,  and  not 
removed  into  the  greenhouse  until  the  third  week  in  No- 
vember. These,  if  kept  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse*  will 
bloom  splendidly  in  March  and  April,  the  essentials  to 
success  being— 1st.  Pladng  the  bulbs  in  a  cool  situation 
until  the  pote  are  filled  with  roote.  2nd.  Keeping  them 
near  the  glsss,  for  the  more  light  the  greater  is  the  elabo- 
ration of  the  food,  and  the  more  stiff  is  the  foliage,  the  more 
compactly  are  the  bells  arranged,  the  stouter  the  stalk  that 
snpporte  them,  and  the  brighter  the  colour  of  the  fiowers. 
8rd.  The  sise  of  the  flowers,  and  the  shortness  or  rather  the 
stiibess  of  the  spike  depenids  on  their  having  plenty  of  air 
on  all  fiivoarable  occasions.  4th.  That  they  have  no  more 
heat  than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  plante  in  a  healthy, 
growing  stete,  for  the  more  naturally  a  plant  is  exdted  the 
more  satisfrMtory  are  the  resulte.  6Ui.  A  free  open  soil  with 
plenty  of  vegeteble  matter.  6th.  Perfect  dnunaffe,  and 
being  kept  free  from  worms.  7th.  A  moist  soil  at  afl  times, 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry ;  but  double  the  quantity  of 
moisture  may  be  afibrded  when  the  truss  is  nearly  developed, 
every  alternate  watering  being  with  liquid  manure  at  the 
temperature  of  the  house.  8th.  When  in  bloom  their 
beauty  will  last  much  longer  if  they  are  kept  in  an  almost 
invariable  temperature  of  40*  or  46^  instead  of  a  variable 
one,  but  they  must  be  ftilly  in  flower  or  the  colours  wiU  not 
be  so  bright,  nor  the  flowers  so  fine,  without  a  sufficiency  of 
light  and  heat  9th.  The  Hyacinth  will  bloom  much  more 
satisfactorily  in  a  house  firom  which  frost  is  only  excluded, 
than  in  one  where  more  fire  heat  is  employed. 

BTACINTH8  IN  OIJL88E8  AND  BA8KBT& 
For  growing  in  water  the  single  kinds,  because  earlier 
and  of  stronger  constitution  than  the  double,  are  the  best; 
but  the  double  kinds  have  been  and  are  satisfactorily  grown 
in  water.  In  choosing  bulbs  for  placing  in  glasses  let  the 
main  point  be  heaviness  of  bulb,  and  look  w^  to  the  base 
of  the  bTilb  to  make  sure  that  it  is  sound ;  those  showing 
signs  of  few  or  no  ofbete  are  to  be  preferred.  October  is 
the  best  month  to  place  Hyacinths  in  water,  which  should 
be  rain  or  pond  water.  The  best  glasses  are  those  which 
are  the  most  opaque;  those  known  as  Tye*8  are  to  be  pre' 
ferred,  and  triple  glasses  look  better  than  single  ones.  Fill 
the  glasses  with  water,  and  place  the  bulb  therein  so  that 
the  base  of  the  bulb  just  touches  the  water,  or,  if  anything, 
does  not  quite  do  so.  Place  the  glasses  in  a  dark  cool 
place  with  a  temperature  of  40*  or  46*  for  from  four  to  six 
weeks,  until  the  roote  have  grown  to  the  extent  of  4  inches ; 
then  gradually  inure  to  light,  and  fill  up  the  glasses  with 
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water,  wMeh  most  be  soft  aa  before  and  well  aired  prior 
to  using.  The  most  suitable  position  is  a  oool  room, 
as  near  the  glass  of  the  window  as  possible.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  change  the  water:  it  m^y  be  kept  pure  by 
placing  a  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal  in  it,  and  the  glass 
should  be  kept  filled  up  as  the  plant  takes  the  water  up.  If  it 
become  offensive,  however,  it  should  be  changed.  Sponging 
the  leaves  with  rain  water  occasionally  will  i^ee  them  of 
dust  and  contribute  to  their  vigour.  Jmsh  air,  also,  if  it 
can  be  g^lven  without  creating  a  drau^hti  is  of  sreat  value 
in  securii^  stiff  foliage;  and  light  gives  the  colour  to  the 
flowers.  Warm  rooms  are  apt  to  draw  the  foliage  and  spike. 
Changes  of  temperature,  as  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  room  or  the 
reverse,  are  bad;  and  not  less  so  is  taking  them  from  light 
to  darkness  or  the  contrary.  After  the  roots  are  a  few 
inches  long  the  water  majr  be  lowered  to  half  an  inch  from 
the  base  of  the  bulbs,  as  these  occasionally  decay  when  kept 
constantly  wet.  An  airy  situation  is  best,  and  if  it  be 
sunny  all  the  better.  The  glass  should  be  turned  frequently, 
80  that  the  foliage  may  not  draw  towards  the  light  and 
become  lop-sided,  but  be  evenly  balanced.  Be  veiy  careful 
not  to  diiturb  the  roots,  and  not  to  hurry  in  placing  a 
support  to  the  plant,  only  using  one  when  it  becomes 
necessary.  If  these  hints  be  acted  upon  Hyacinths  wHl 
bloom  well  in  water,  but  they  will  not  oe  as  fine  as  those 
grown  in  pots.  I  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  if  a  little 
Squid  manure  were  added  every  morning  to  the  water  the 
bloom  would  be  all  the  finer.  I  tried  it,  pouring  every 
morning  about  six  drops  into  each  glass,  and  I  thought  the 
blooms  were  better  than  those  which  had  none ;  but  I  very 
much  question  whether  the  liquid  manure  was  really  the 
cause.  Perhaps  some  one  will  tiy  it  and  communicate  the 
result. 

Hyacinths,  with  a  variety  of  other  early-flowering  bulbs, 
.  are  also  grown  in  baskets,  &Cm  ia  sand,  moss,  and  a  variety 
of  other  substances.  The  best  material  that  I  have  found 
is  cocoa-nut  dust ;  it  is  light,  holds  a  quantity  of  water,  and 
when  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  charcoal,  reduced  to 
the  same  degree  of  fineness  as  coarse-grained  gunpowder,  it 
answers  very  welL  If  a  basket  or  bowl  is  to  be  used  we 
first  place  a  layer  of  rough  charcoal  at  the  bottom,  and  then 
fill  to  the  rim  within  the  size  of  the  bulbs  with  cocoa-nut 
dust  and  charcoal,  in  equal  parts,  thoroughly  incorporated, 
on  this  place  the  bulbs,  and  lastly  cover  them  so  that  only 
the  apex  of  the  bulb  is  left  above  the  surface.  The  material 
should  be  kept  constantly  moist;  and  after  planting,  the 
basket,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  placed  in  a  dry, 
cool,  dark  place  for  a  month,  and  then  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  air  and  light,  so  that  a  vigorous  growth  may  be  en- 
couraged. If  desired,  the  surface  may  be  covered  with  Sc^ 
ginella  denticulata  by  planting  it  between  the  Hyacinths. 

If  Hyacinths  are  phmted  in  moss  or  sand  lay  about  half 
an  inch  of  charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  on  which 
place  the  moss,  pressing  it  flrmly  down;  and  on  this  plant 
the  bulbs,  allowing  the  same  distance  between  each  as  the 
bulbs  are  in  diameter.  Cover  these  with  moss,  except 
the  apex,  give  a  good  watering,  and  keep  in  a  dark  plaice 
for  a  month ;  then  remove  to  a  light,  cool,  airy  window,  and 
surface  the  vessel  with  green  moss,  which  will  give  a  cheer- 
fril  appearance  to  the  whole.  Water  overhead  two  or  three 
times  a-week  through  a  fine  rose,  with  well-aired  soft  water, 
to  dear  the  leaves  of  dust  and  refresh  both  top  and  root. 
This  watering  should  be  discontinued  after  the  plants  come 
into  bloom,  when  they  should  be  watered  at  the  root  only. 
In  other  respects  the  treatment  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses 
filled  with  water,  or  planted  in  moss  or  sand,  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  btdbs  grown  in  pots.  G.  Abbxt. 

(To  he  conHntbed,) 


COCOA-ISIUT  EEFUSE  FOB  MULCHING 
EHODODENDEONS. 
In  the  Knmber  for  August  23rd  Mr.  Bobson  has  g^ven 
some  excellent  instructions  on  the  subject  of  watering. 
He  says  that  all  newly-planted  surfisuses  should  be  covered, 
to  prevent  their  crackix^  and  hardening.  There  is  nothing 
so  good  for  this  purpose  as  the  cocoa-nut  r^use.  I  was 
induced  to  try  it  from  seeing  it  used  in  several  gardens 
last  year,  and  noticing  the  neat  appearance  it  hM.     By 


spreading  it  thickly  over  the  flower-beds  and  round  the  fruit 
trees  it  prevents  evaporation,  and  saves  the  labour  of  such 
frequent  watering ;  another  advantage  is  that  the  water  is 
not  wasted  in  running  off  the  flower-beds  on  to  the  walks. 
I  put  some  of  this  stuff  round  a  plant  that  was  nearly  out  of 
the  ground,  with  its  roots  exposed,  and  some  time  afterwarda 
I  removed  it,  as  the  bed  was  too  crowded,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  the  number  of  flne  fibrous  roots  the  plant  had  thrown 
out  on  the  sur&ce  where  this  stuff  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  old  ones.  My  neighbour's  Bhododendrons  are  lookuig 
almost  dead,  whilst  nunc  are  in  a  vigorous  healthy  state. 
Both  of  us  planted  them  in. November;  I  mixed  a  quantity 
of  the  refiise  with  the  earth,  but  he  used  none.  I  should 
think  it  a  good  plan  to  apply  liquid  manure  by  saturating 
this  refuse  with  it,  a  little  of  which  would  be  washed  dowiL 
to  the  roots  at  every  watering. — H.  £. 


OUE  METBOPOLITAN  FLOWEE  SHOWS. 

NoTHiNO  is  easier  or  more  common  than  to  attempt  to 
run  down  by  abuse  when  argument  fails ;  and  I  ther^ore 
attach  very  Lttle  importance  to  what  is  said  by  those  who, 
intrenched  in  their  own  fortifications,  think  to  overwhelm 
me  by  choice  epithets.  But  why  I  am  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  I  know  not,  except  that  I  have  used  moderate  and 
temperate  language,  and  I  have  the  satiafiEtction  of  knowing 
that  my  views  are  shared  by  some  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  horticultural  world.  I  have  had,  since  these  artides 
were  written,  opportunities  of  meeting  them — ^both  those 
who  are  exhibitors,  and  those  who  are  simply  lovers  of 
fiowers — and  have  been  told  by  one  and  all  that  my  viewa 
are  correct;  and  I  can  only  say  that,  if  they  are  not  so,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  the  question  quietly  and  soberly  argued, 
but  shall  refuse  to  believe  that  such  matters  can  be  set 
down  by  assumptions  of  wisdom,  or  sneers  at  the  ignorance 
of  others. 

Can,  then,  nothing  be  done  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
our  fiower  shows  ?  or  are  the^  to  remain  in  their  present 
state  of  formality?  In  considering  this  question  I  have 
been  led  to  a  few  conclusions,  which  may,  after  all,  be  worth 
nothing,  and  to  which  great  oly^^^io^^'  ^^^  valid  ones,  may 
be  made,  but  which  I  shall,  nevertheless,  set  forth. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  three  great  metropolitan  exhi- 
bitions might  be  vastly  improved  by  the  addition  of  more* 
verdure,  to  relieve  the  mass  of  bright  colouring  which  th& 
most  of  exhibition  flowers  present;  but,  instead  of  offering 
prizes  for  Conifers  and  the  like,  I  would  propose  that  these 
be  supplied  by  the  societies  themselves.  All  have  appliances 
enough  for  this  purpose;  and  this  is  predsely  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
Moore,  the  intelligent  Curator  of  the  Glasnevin  Gardens, 
always  sending  in  some  fine  plants  to  ornament  their  shows. 
I  would  propose  that  these  be  grouped  in  the  most  effective 
manner  before  the  exhibition  plants  are  brought  in,  and 
that  the  flowers  be  staged  or  placed  as  these  fine-foliaged 
plants  demand.  This,  were  taste  displayed  in  the  arrange- 
ment, would  tend  considerably  to  do  away  with  the  formalism 
that  is  complained  of,  but  which,  I  think,  very  little  strikes 
one  at  iJie  Eegent's  Paork. 

Then  I  womd  certainly  restrict  the  size  of  the  pots  ia 
which  the  greenhouse  plants  are  shown.  This  has  been 
done  with  the  softwooded  exhibition  plants ;  and  I  caimot 
understand  that,  with  the  skill  and  energy  displayed  by 
gardeners  now-a-days,  it  is  impossible  to  grow  hardwooded 
plants  in  the  same  manner.  I  would  not  at  once  do  away 
with  the  Isaee  plants,  but  I  would  offer  prizes  for  greenhouse 
plants  and  Azaleas  in  certain  sized  pots,  and  do  away  with 
one  of  the  present  classes  if  needed.  Great  advantages 
would,  I  thmk,  accrue  from  this  to  all  concerned.  The  fact 
is,  now,  that  no  plant,  however  pretty,  will  be  grown  by 
those  gardeners  who  exhibit  unless  it  mU.  bear  twisting  and 
torturing  in  all  directions,  and  bloom  at  certain  seasons; 
and  then  their  size  is  so  great  that  a  few  of  them  fill  greeny 
houses,  however  numerous,  and  the  proprietor  loses  cQl  his 
pleasure  in  his  garden  for  these  enormous  masses :  hence  it 
is  that  Yincas,  Eriostemons,  and  such-like  thinesmake  their 
appearance  every  yeax ,  and  go  the  round  of  all  the  shows. 
But  where  axe  the  Ixoras,  Qerodendrons,  and  many  other 
phints  which  used  to  be  grown?    Oh!  they  would  not  do*— 
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-!<4e.,  tiiay  Tafased  this  mjoankug  piooeM.  Bnt *fhan dt  "ii  MM, 
A>w  can  7M1  Bnpplgr  tbAir  plftoe  At  tke  BASbUkfrnf  I. 
jbelieve  that  « dBkur  lacgvr  number  of  eKhibUon  modIA  •obk, 
.farvsarcl  if  ^hey  wave  not  ftifr^i'ti^iMd  1^  tte  xeqeUMtton  «f 
ithfi  lioge  thingB  tbegr  luure  to  oompete  nith,  and  then  we 
cAMOiid  all  gain  hj  the  gieater  -iractofy  of  pluitB  etblbitod. 
tOae  oon  now  tolerably  w^  same  wiiat  plaxilB  win  f>e^hown 
iiefiue  file  dagr  of  cahibition  oomes;  4mt  weve anitable plante 
dBMyoiied  ifaia  would  not  bo  the  oaae.  Then,  «a  to  Aaaleaa, 
«rmle  one  oanaot  but  admire  the  skill  displayed  in  pvodaoing 
.•nob  huge  pyranida  of  bloom,  I  brieve  thtfl  balf^roeciflMn 
^lanta,  allowed  to  giow  more  nataraUy,  would  be  more 
rfihaamng  to  the  general  public  One  remembers,  in  <dd 
•Ohiawiok  days,  tho  plants  shown  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  and 
dothers ;  they  wex8  not  crinolines  or  hoops,  and  yet  how 
beaatiiiil  they  were  !  Therefoire,  I  say,  offer  priaee  for  nn- 
trained  greenhouBe  plants  in  ten-inch  pots.  The  enormous 
pots  for  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and,  I  hope,  Eoses,  are  now 
for  evar  gone.  Why  not  txy  what  can  be  done  with  those 
plants  which  seem  to  be  more  intractable  ?  There  must, 
iLOwem,  be  one  mne  qwA  non — >Tiz.,  that  the  sise  of  the  pots 
'be  nnalterabte — ^net  to  be  changed  at  the  whim  and  caprice 
.of  the  governing  powers ;  for  these  plants  are  not  sudi  as 
mm  be  trifled  with ;  end,  as  to  traming^  I  am  aware  that 
mo  plants  -ean  be  grown  without  a  certain  amount  of  t3us» 
but  I  wo«M  oonsidter  that  as  little  as  possible  should  be 
jiirtended  by  the  tenn. 

Ail  cut  iiowen  lOionld  be  separated  from  those  grown  in 
-pots.  The  plan  of  placing  them  in  a  lon^  tent  as  adopted 
«t  the  Ee^enf  s  Paric  might  be  eaeily  followed*  and  free 
<acoess  obtamed  by  all  who  wished  to  see  them.  And  might 
«jt  something  be  done  by  offering  prizes  for  herbaceous 
ipfamtsf  There  are  many  l>eau1dibl  things  in  tiiat  class 
whioh  we  nerer  see,  but  whicSi  are  certain  to  please  when 
•well  done.  I  remember  with  much  pleasure  in  former  days 
^taateftilly  arranged  baskets  of  these  as  shown  at  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society's  shows  in  Dublin. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
•matter  can  be  done,  asid  am  convinced  that  these  are  sound 
.'Views.  Let  us  hope  that  something  may  yet  be  attempted 
ijo  remedy  defects  where  they  exist ;  but  let  not  the  blun- 
dering and  bad  taAte  of  one  society  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
reform  is  i&eeded  in  all. — 1}.,  Deal, 


PICEA  AMABIUS  NOT  THEIVINO. 
JkMOJJT  twehre  yeaoffi  Ago  I  parehasad  a  Fioea  amabilia, 
nffliieh  proved  to  be  grafted  mear  the  ocular.  It  is  new  about 
.7  feet^high,  and  has  been  Jemosedirwiee^'ttie. last -time  about 
jfoor  yean  ago.  Laat  year  it  grew  9  inohes,  and  this  year  it 
JhM  grown  about.S^  ZXuring  the  dry  weaUier  the  leader  has 
.dfopped  its  lanrss  and  wi&ered.  The  stem  ihaa  beeome 
Aeaidy  covesed  the  iwliole  length  by  samething  lyoe  the 
Anenoaa  blight,  and  whieh  mppetM  on  the  bxMiches,  aad 
Bear  the  ends  of  tham,  and  they  aie  drooping.  The  gnmnd 
jBJNMkj  below,  and  i»o  water  ean  vemain  neax.  The  sitoa- 
tion  is  quite  apen,  and  oUier  plants  banre  grown  very  weU, 
Ahough  aotifas£^.  Q. 

[We  fear  the  fact  of  your  tree- being  grafted  lias  some- 
4hmg  to  do  with  itfi  want  of  success ;  added  to  which,  most 
4&ely  the  situation  is  too  dry,  or  the  present  season  has 
4Men  too  much  so  for  a  plant  not  yet  well  established.  Our 
cwn  experience  vriMh  this  species  is  limited,  but  those  to 
^Aioh  it  is  allied  mostly  like  a  moister  soil.  The  SOrer 
9ir  is  found  luxuriating  on  slopes  and  in  dells  where  water 
is  not  fiir  distant;  aadiiie  finest  Donghw  Pine  that  we  know 
is  also  in  such  a  situation,  and  we  know  it  fails  to  thrive  in 
wery  dry  places.  We  therefore  think  your  tree  requires  a^ little 
more  moisture  than  it  has  had  this  season,  and  probaljly 
another  year  it  may  do  better.  We  have  seen  Fieea  nbbifis 
thriving  admirably  by  the  side  of  water,  and  we  befieve 
f  •  amabilis  was  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  former, 
Siowever,  also  thrives  well  in  the  Aty  grounds  at  Linton. 
A.  specimen  which  had  accidentally  lost  its  leader  many 
yeaie  ago  lemaaaed  several  years  without  one ;  but  it  even- 
tnkUy  produced  a  fresh  leader,  which  has  rushed  up  with  all 
the  symmetry  and  uprightness  of  a  weU-formed  tree,  and 
ttie  growth  for  the  last  six  years  has  averaged  about  8  feet 
«eadi  year«    The  «ubseil,  though  dry,  ia  admiral»ly  adapted 


^to  inost  forest  tiees.  If,  on  the  (kmtrary,  the  subooa  of 
•fMor  gavAea  is  of  anTiB&Teurafble  character  and  the  snrfhee 
w^  not  deep,  the  result  cannot  be  so  satis&etoxy.  The 
flosfng  out  Of  white  resin  which  you'mentioQ  is  a  proof  that 
something  is  wrong,  Imt  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  tins  aeason. 
Anothar  year  it  wouM  be  beMer  to  supply  4he  tree  wid 
waiter  during  the  growing  season  If  dry  weather  should  pre- 
Tafl.  We  &  not  thiflO:  any  useful  result  will  follow  takiiig 
up  and  re^lantniff  unless  yon  have  reason  to  believe  the 
«oilt>ad  and  uaaunable.  Another  season  the  tree  may  160 
better.]. 

OLD  AND  I^EW  MEIiOK  SEED. 

Do  yen  soaaider  old  Melon eead  to  be  praferabto  to mewP 
if  ao,  pleaaa  state  yoar  rsaaons.  Do  you  consider  it  aioae 
produoiave  than  new  f  If  eo,  be  so  good  as  to  state  the 
jreaaon  why  it  should  be  so.  A  foil  explanation  ef  iUs 
.subject  will  flomoh  oblige-^Asr  Old  SunaoxiBna. 

[Praettoftlly  among  good  gardeners  we  consider  thisre  Is 
little  dilferenee  between  the  seeds  of  last  year  and  seeds 
from  thsee  Hk>  six  years  old.  Generally,  when  placed  under 
similar  circumstanoes  the  iiew<eeds  will  produce  Hie  more 
vigorous  plants,  with  the  greater  tendency  to  grow  taid 
make  wood  instead  of  setting -tiie  -frnit  quickfy;  whilst  did 
seeds  win  yield  plants  of  more  sturdy  growth,  and  be-indined 
to  show  aad  set  fruit  moxe  quickly,  because  they  are  M, 
and  it  is  a  universflQ  law  in  vegetable  nature,  that  what- 
ever tends  to  lessen  vigour  of  growth  wiU  also  tend  "to  pxo  - 
mote  tiie  production  of  seeds,  the  extra  production  of  leaf ! 
buds  and  fruit-buds  being  in  an  hirerse  ratio  to  eadh  oilier 
— «  foct  which,  thorou^ily  -understood,  has  led  to  many 
ingprovements  in  modem  gaidening.  Practically,  however, 
the  ago  of  the  seeds  of  a  Melon,  provided  they  vegetate 
free^,  is  of  less  importance,  as  extira  vigour  may  be  neu- 
tralised by  frequent  pinching  and  disbuddmg  (for  the  Melon 
does  not  relish  much  cuttmg  with  the  knife),  and  more 
dryness,  ospecially  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil,  when-Bie  pfamjbai 
show  bloom.  If  much  cutting  is  resorted  to,  the  plants 
when  very  vigorous  will  i>e  apt  to  gangrene  if  the  wounds 
are  not  weill  £ried  or  daubed  with  chazooal  and  lime.  Tim 
hixuriance,  when  didbudding  is  well  attended  to,  wHl  ofbon 
cause  the  fruit  to  sweU  very  rapidly  after  they  are  set. 

Plants  from  old  seeds  wiU  generalbjr  jpow  much  moro 
slowly  at  first,  and  have  a  tendency  in  similar  cixcumstanoes 
to  be  of  a  more  short-jointed  growth,  and  wffl,  as  a  genend 
Tule,  give  leas  trouble  in  disbudding  and  setting.  Though, 
thei^ve,  if  we  suit  our  practice  to  oircumatances  there  vml 
"be  little  ultimate  practioil  difterenoe,  we  can  eee  the  wisdom 
of  our  old  gardeners  in  carrying  new  Melon  and  Cucumber 
seeds  in  their  pockets  some  time  before  sowing,  and  tiius.  bgr 
'the  heat  of  the  body  drying  the  seeds,  placing  them  in 
much  the  same  jxraition  as  older  seeds  as  respects  thefr 
growth. 

The  chief  advantages  of  seeds  one  or  two  years  old,  ^eto* 
fore,  over  new  ones  are  the  less  vigorous  growth  and  the 
greater  tendency  to  show  fruit  early.  If  the  seeds  are  too 
old,  BO  as  to  vegetate  very  slowly,  and  vigour  cannot  !» 
Imparted  by  rich  nourishment,  or  the  plants  are  too  ddiicate 
to  receive  it,  we  arrive  at  the  extreme  of  weakness— just  aa 
new  seeds,  if  ixeated  with  rich  compost,  are  i^t  to  gire  xm 
the  extreme  of  luxuriance.  Whatever  checks  the  Inxuriaat 
poduction  of  stems  and  roots  will  insure  earliermatnri^ 
In  old  seeds  the  drying  consolidates  the  carbon,  and  zbb 
starchy  matter  becomes  to  a  certain  extent  converted  into 
albumen ;  and  this  is  less  easily  chan|red  by  jnoisture  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  a  sugary  liquid  than  a  starchy 
substance  in  the  seed.  On  the  amount  of  the  sugary  matter 
which  the  germinating  seed  can  obtain  will  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  vigour  of  the  young  plant. 

The  matter  may  be  sbnpiified  if  we  recollect  that  as  a 
seed  ripens  the  sugar,  gum,  and  albumen  are  changed  into 
starch;  and  then  when  we  wish  that  seed  to  germinate  we 
must  reverse  iSte  process,  and  by  the  dieimcal  agendea 
brought  naturally  mto  operation  get  the  starch  and  -fbB 
idbumen  converted  again  mto  sugar.  As  a  familiar  instance^ 
look  at  a  fine  Marrowfrit  Pea„  soft,  and  sweet,  and  fit  for  the 
table— how  sweet  it  is !  Taste  it  when  ripe,  and  tasteless 
starch  along  with  -nitrogenous  matters  are  its  chief  con^po- 
Mafce  that  seed  germinatei  and  yon  again  obtain 
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tiftff  fW^Mt  moist  ttato  of  tbe  haSf-rhieiiec}  Pmu  8o  mttek  is 
tikis  the  «Me,  that  we  hftv«  Bomemam  wondored  t^t  €«r 
epicares  do  not  malt  their  old  Peas  to  make  tiiem  soft  and 
sweet  again  for  the  tahle.  Sow  the  Peas  as  soon  as  ripened, 
and  they  will  soon  germinate  vigorously ;  keep  them  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  they  will  giensdiUkte  mote  alowly  and  more 
weakly.  Dry  them  very  mueh  when  thinly  spread  out  to  a 
britfht  spring  snn,  and  the  seeds  of  last  antomn  will  sprout 
little  more  vigorously  than  older  Peas.  Dry  them  still 
more  in  sunlu^ty  and  the  carbon  ms^  be  so  oonsolidoted 
that  the  app£;a^on  oC  moisture  will  oause  rottenness  to 
ensue  instead  of  germination.  Dry  firesh  voung  Melon  seeds 
especially  in  the  sun  fov  a  fortni^t,  and  you  will  get  the 
slower  germination  that  takes  place  with  older  seeds.  Dry 
fhem  still  more,  and  the  vital  germ  may  be  unable  to  find 
any  sugar  out  of  the  consolidated  starch  and  albumen.  Old 
seeds,  therefore,  require  more  care  at  the  germinating 
period.  ^  The  moisture  that  would  suit  a  fresh  seed  would 
at  once  in  an  old  seed  produce  rottenness  and  decay.  Old 
seeds  thoroughly  indurated  should  be  allowed  to  absorb 
moisture  gradually.  We  have  sown  two  pots  of  Melon  seeds 
ifeom  the  same  packet,  and  taken  from  the  same  Melon  four 
years  previously.  In  the  one  pot  we  used  soil  slightly  damp, 
and  gave  no  water  until  the  seeds  were  swelHng;.  and  the 
other  pot  we  watered  a>  day  after  the  seeds  were  sown.  In 
the  first  case  almost  every  seed  grew,  in  the  latter  case  not 
A  single  seedling. 

We  might  go  on.  and  yet  not  explain  the  matter  more. 
Without  referring  to  maz^  we  might  instance  the  animals 
generally  reared  for  human  food,  ^he  breedess  act  on  the 
same  principle,  though  applying  it  differently-  A.  quick 
build  of  beef,  mutton,  or  pork  is  their  oligect*  and  to  secure 
this,  the  animals  ore  well  fed  from  the  commsnoement  of 
their  existence.  The  gardener  would  do  the  same  with  a 
Melon  plant  if  his  object  were  mere  grow^  of  plant,  bulk 
of  stems  and  leaves;  but  as  early  fruit  is  his  object,  he 
xather  lessens  excessive  vigour  of  growth,  and  old  cor  well 
dried  seeds  giy^  him  a  weakec  and.  stubbier  young  plant  to 
start  W2th.---ib.  Pisb.] 


C^AiMUGATIONS   OF   SCAELET   GERANIUMS 
POB  BEBBING; 

AccosDiNa  to  the  definitions  laid  down  by  your  able  cor- 
xespondent  Mr.  Bobsen  as  to  the  qualifications  desirable  in 
a  Scarlet  Geranium  for  bedding  it  would  seem  as  if  he  hdd 
the  old  Tom  Thumb  to  be  a  criterion  of  merit  in  a  bedder  of 
these  varieties.  In  ihct,  every  property  he  names  is  at  pre- 
sent almost  exclusively  inherent  in  ihib  variety. 

As  Mr.  Kobson  invttes  criticism,  I  am  hsppy  to  second 
what  he  si^s  in  relation  to  habits  but  I  must  differ  entirely 
from  him  in  remect  to  fbliage.  A  shining  deep  green  leaf 
is  poflsessed  by  mw  Geraniums^  except  Tom  Thumb.  Crystal 
Puace  Scarlet  is  the  nearest  approaeh  to  it,  but  this  has  ai 
white-€^ed  flower,  with  fieunt  traces  of  a  zone  or  horseshoe. 
XdtUe  David  is  another  near  aporoach  to  Mr*  Kobson's- 
standard,  and  the  same  may  be  sua  of  Punch,  but  the  habit 
is  not  so  dose  as  desiraUe :  hence  it  is  only  suitable  fbr  laroe 
beda  Harkaway  is  another  near  approaeh  to  the  standard ; 
bat  the  nearest  that  I  can  conceive  is  Lamartine,  which  is  a. 
good  fiower  and  a  first-class  bedder,  but  lacks  the  deep  scarlet 
of  Tom  Thumb.  Petit  Mont  BoUge  very  nearly  approaches 
the  standard,  it  being  quite  as  compact  in  habit,  ii  not  more- 
so,  than  Tom  Thumb,  with  lacge  flowers  of  a  desD  scarlet. 
Lady  Middleton  and  Le  Titiens  have  finely-formed  flowers,, 
and  are  of  a  fine  compact  habit ;  but  the  colours  being  rosy 
scarlet  are  undesirable;  and  the  same  may  be  said  oc  Lord 
John  Bussell,  though  its  scarlet  is  deeper  than  the  rosy 
Boariet  of  Khe  last  two. 

Sxeept  Christine,  Bose  Queed^  and  Bossnin  Oontpaetom,. 
which  are  rose^pink-flowered,  lAiere'  are  really  no  Genadums 
witti  plain  foliage,  witheicit  hoivseshee  aones^  that  soe  worthy! 
of  a  place  as  bedding  GetaaiUBBS.  Iiiihot,Itliinkthehoisew 
sboe  marMng  ^  decided'  improvwaent^  fbrr  I  have  fbnnd'it 
Tenr  often  heighten  the  eftct.  Xfaese  are  fbw  Gfesaumma 
Whieli  surpass  Cottage  Maid,  and  yet  this  is- possessed  ol 
nest  bold  senate  leaves,  andrha»a  to^ht  white 'syei  Basont 
HhgetlaboierB  under  the  some  cttaadvantase  (X  am  adeptingi 
Jttt;  Sobsen'n  fltaiidasd)>  and  y«t  it  is  qoite  %e  efiMxro  ail 


mif  of  the  plfldn^leaved  Gcnuiiiinni.  Hany  Hieovnr  In 
another  which  comes  quite  up  to  the  point  of  merit  in  evtf;y 
respedf,  except  the  hoieeshoe  fbliage  and  the  reddish  flower- 
scapes.  Princess  of  Prussia  and  Scasrlet  Perfection  would  be 
all  that  could  be  desired*  but  finr  their  horseshoe  markings. 
Cerise  tJnique,  with  slightly  zonate  leaves,  is  the  best  of  the 
ivsy  scarlets,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  SRieen  Srvn^, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  brilliant  cerise  soariet.  Blndfe- 
heath  Bsauty,  with  fiftint  yet  distinctly  zonate  leaves  and 
pinidA  blush  flowers,  is  a  good  seeondlffy-eoloured  Oeraninm^ 
and  one  snsoeptiUe  of  great  iniprevement,  whioh  T  hope 
to  see  aeoomplished  ere  long.  !Luclen  Tisserand,  anothet 
boldly  zonate-leaved  kind  with  a  large  finely-formed  bright 
scarlet  flower,  and  Madame  Endersdorff,  carmine  salmon, 
margined  with  white,  combining  fine  fi>rm  with  good  habit, 
are  ^so  of  the  horseshoe  section.  In  Whites,  also,  the  best 
arefbund  in  the  horseshoes.  Again :  take  Stella;,  with  whioh 
no  (Geranium  can  compare,  and  Baron  Bicasdi;  the  latter 
shows  the  horseshoe  marking  move  than  any  other  Geranium, 
whilst  in  Stella  it  is  indistinct,  and  the  flower  about  as  te 
fifom  the  standard  of  form  as  can  be  conceived.  Greater 
part  of  those  named  would  be  discarded  were  Mr.  Bobsen's 
standard  adopted ;  and  I  shoidd  be  IobXL  to'part  with  any  of 
the  horseshoe-leaved  kinds  for  any  improved  platn-leav«d 
variety  of  any  colour.  Except  Tom  Thumb,  Crystal  PaliMe 
Scariet,  Punch,  Lady  Bokeby  (a  near  approach  to  the  stan- 
dard), among  Scarlets,  Christine,  and'  Bose  Queen,  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  rest  of  the  plain-leaved 
kinds. 

As  to  the  points  themselves,  I  quite  agree  with  those 
relating  to  habit;  but  differ  with  Mr.  Bobson  in  respeet  to 
foUage,  thinking  as  I  do  that  the  horseshoe  marking  is  a 
great  advantage,  enabling  us  to  produce  a  greater  viarfel^ 
of  contrast,  and  to  place  Geraniums  in  proximity  with  seme 
plants  near  which  they  would  be  inadmissible  were  the 
fi>Ilage  net  distinct  as  well  as  the  flowers.  In  order  to 
produce  a  pleasing  effect  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  o<m- 
trasting  of  ilie  foliage  quite  as  much  as  the  colours  of  the 
flowers.  I  cannot  perceive  that  we  should  gain  anytl^ig, 
but  1  am  certain  we  would  lose  a  great  deal,  by  discardiujg^ 
davk-soned  Gennitmis;  and  fJEdnt  and  reddish-zoned  kinds, 
as  Stefla  of  the  fbrmer,  and  Sheen  Bival  of  the  latter,  onto 
much  of  their  beauty  and  fitness  for  certain  purposes  through 
-  the  marking  of  thehr  foliage  alone.  For  instance :  it  enables 
us  to  place  plants  nearly  related  in  dose  prorimity— nay> 
immedUte  contact,  witb  each  other,  and  thus  we  atta& 
eSfyot  witAi  a  trifling  alteration  of  materials.  Nothing  could 
be  moretelKng  than  a  bed  of  Geraniums  which  I  saw  lately. 
The  centre  was  Cottage  Maid  encircled  with  a  broad  bond 
of  Christine,  edged  with  Golden  Chain.  It  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  horseshoe  markings  of  Cottage  Maid  that  make 
it  so  effective.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  it  and  Stella, 
and  would  part  with  all  others  rather  than  them.  I  hiiye 
included  St»]la^  which  is  an  intermediate  variety  between 
the  Zonaie  and  IVosegay,  though  more  of  the  latter  than 
the  former,  and  I  thmk  Mr.  £obson  does  not  include  the 
Nosegays. 

As  to  the  flower,  I  do  not  think  there  is  reasonable  gronnd 
for  the  objection  to  a  white  eye;  and  as  to  their  near  ap- 
proaeh to  the  properties  of  a  good  flower,  the  fhrther  are 
they  then  ficom  possessing  that  rare  property  in  a  bedding 
l^ant^-prolhsion  of  bloom.  It  is  noticeable  that  whenever 
a  florist  takes  a  '*  starry  "  flower  in  hand  he  makes  it  not  fit 
to  be  seen  as  a  bedding  plant. 

With  tlie  other  remarks  of  Mr.  Bobson  I  most  cordfalW 
agree,  and  hope  the  subject  will  be  thoroughly  ventilatsd, 
and  the  merits  of  the  varieties  recorded  in  the  pages  of  this 
JonnaL  It  is  a  topic  worthy  of  the  attention  of  practieAl 
gardeners  and  tbose  interested  iu  this  most  popular  of  bed- 
ding plants. — G.  Abbst. 


STEAWBEEBIES,  B08ES,  AI^D  PEACHES^. 

It  is  in  critical  seasons  that  you  find  out  what  are  the 
best  Strsiwbezries  and-  Boses  to  have.  I  have  x^eceived  a 
lettse  from  an  amateur  in  Ycskshire,  living  in  the  fine  vnle 
of  Mowbray,  who  confirms  my  zeeommenlatlonB  gives  to 
ham>  and  also  to  the  pubiio  by  the  press.  It  is  pleasing' to 
me«  who  can  ksMtt  no  private  interest  toserve»  to  find  thttt. 
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penona  nnooxmected  with,  trade  indone  my  reoommeiula- 
tions. 

Ab  regards  Strawberries,  he  says,  after  oomplaiaing  of  the 
drought — "Strawberries  were  soon  over.  Eliza  (fiirers). 
Wonderful,  Trollope's  Yiotoria,  Empress  Eugenie,  and  Frog- 
mere  Late  Pine  held  out,  and  perfected  their  firuit  to  the 
«nd  of  the  season.  Sir  Hsny,  British  Queen,  Carolina 
Superba^  La  Constante,  and  others  soon  gave  in  and  became 
^rostrated.  The  five  first  mentioned  appear  to  have  won- 
derful constitutions,  and  are  good  croppers,  of  good  fiayour, 
-and  are  right  in  either  wet  or  dry  weather — ^Eliza  esjjecially : 
it  should  have  been  named  '  Punctuality,'  because  it  never 
disappoints,  whatever  the  weather  may  be." 

Trollope's  Victoria  did  not  do  here  so  well  as  usual,  but 
the  others  did  splendidly.  I  think  President  will  supersede 
it.  Mr.  Taylor  must  add  to  the  above  five  President,  Boysl 
Hautbois,  Lord  Clyde,  and,  as  fiir  as  plant  goes.  Sir  J. 
Pazton.  I  have  fine  plants,  with  bold  crowns  and  strong 
foliage,  of  this  "certificated  novelty."  Its  firuit  I  have 
.neither  seen  nor  tasted ;  but  Mr.  Turner,  whose  word  I  can 
take,  speaks  very  highly  of  it.  It  is  a  seedling  of  Mr. 
Bradley's. 

North  and  south  the  nurserymen  are  short  of  runners  of 
all  kinds.  All  mine  of  every  sort  were  in  the  ground  and 
established  by  August  the  9th.  Spring-planted  runners, 
worked  plants,  and  fall  plants  are  beaut&ul  here.  What 
they  have  cost  me  in  water  I  cannot  say ;  but  Za5or  omnia 
vineii. 

As  regards  new  Boses,  Mr.  Taylor  writes : — "  Mar^chal  de 
Berrurier  is  a  trump.  You  must  get  it.  Centre  dark  scarlet 
red,  outer  petals  diu'k  purple  crimson ;  in  the  way  of  Madame 
Paul,  but  larger,  fuller^  and  better.  I  fear  many  Eosea  will 
die  this  winter." 

They  ought  not  to  die.  I  have  never  had  a  finer  season. 
All  mine  were  manured  with  decayed  dtmg  in  July,  and  have 
been  kept  watered  throughout  the  season.  Once  more,  labor 
mnnia  vificU.  I  ran  second  in  Class  1  at  Kensiagton,  Sep- 
tember 6th,  for  twenty-four  Boses  (open).  I  cut  for  Wey- 
mouth, September  the  9th,  twenty-four  beautiful  trebles, 
and  twelve  beautifld  singles.  To-day  (September  14th),  I 
sent  to  the  Bazaar  at  Dorchester  twelve  splendid  singles 
(three  yellows),  and  seventy-two  Boses  in  trebles,  and 
chiefly  pure  trebles.  Five  of  these  trebles  were  yellow 
JU»es.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  opponents  of  Manetti 
Boses  what  they  can  do  when  properly  treated.  I  began 
with  Souvenir  de  C.  Montault  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  with 
the  yellow  Boses  earlier,  and  I  have  had  a  profusion  of  noble 
Boses  from  that  time  to  this.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
splendid  yellow  Boses  on  the  Manetti  stock.  I  bought 
almost  all  of  them  of  Mr.  J.  Keynes  in  the  year  1860.  They 
arrived  November  17th  in  that  severe  year,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  died.  I  shall  have  good  Boses  till  frost  and  snow 
aet  in. 

As  regards  Peaches,  the  crop  of  my  three  trees  has  been 
^60.  I  sent  to-day  the  last  thirteen  to  the  Basaar,  and 
i;hey  were  the  finest  Peaches  there. 

To  show  the  use  of  affixing  your  name  and  place  of  resi- 
»dence  to  an  article,  so  as  to  afford  readers  an  opportunity 
of  verifying  the  truth  of  statements,  and  also  of  examining 
the  management  recommended,  on  Saturday,  September 
10th,  Mr.  Willett,  of  Portland  Plaoe,  Brighton,  honoured 
me  with  a  visit  to  review  these  trees.  He  inspected  them, 
^saw  such  fruit  as  was  left,  and  greatly  admired  the  fruit, 
foliage,  wood,  and  general  management.  I  showed  him  the 
^^ertul  tenua,  and  also  how  I  intended  to  manage  them  after 
the  wasp-defying  hexagon  was  removed.  I  also  showed  him 
the  Boses  and  the  Strawberry  plants.  He  told  me  that  he 
could  grow  nothing  at  Brighton  without  glass  on  aoconnt 
of  the  furious  winds ;  that  he  onlv  grew  forMd  Strawberries ; 
that  Peach  trees  planted  out  did  better  with  him  under 
glass  than  those  in  pots.  I  was  very  glad  that  he  came 
and  saw  the  truth  of  my  statements.  Since  he  has  left  I 
bave  given  the  trees  their  autumn  management.  I  would 
rather  persons  came  to  see,  than  ask  me  to  answer  the 
stupid  question,  "Do  Peach  trees  degenerate F"  I  will 
answer,  however,  the  question*  and  say,  Th^  do  degenerate, 
but,  weve  they  properly  managed,  they  would  not  do  so; 
£>r  there  is  no  tree  here  so  easily  managed*  nor  any  tr«es  in 
.the  ganlen,  or  beyond  its  lunits,  with  such  healthy  and 
dieautyhl  foliage.^W.  F.  BADOLTm,  AutMon. 


P.8. — ^My  servant  has  returned  from  Dorchester,  convey- 
ing the  thanks  of  the  lady  stall-keepers,  and  their  especial 
admiration  of  the  Boses  and  Peaches. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 
SiFTmam  6th. 

Floiul  ComnrrxB. — A  Sub-Committee  was  summoned 
to  examine  seedling  Dahlias,  &c.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
autumn  or  cut-fiower  Exhibition,  which  proved,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  most  signal  fSedlure.  Had  not  sid- 
ling Dahlias,  &c.,  been  sent,  the  exhibitors  at  this  Show 
would  not  have  numbered  ten.  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine 
Apple  Place,  exhibited  Oardenia  florida  variegata,  which 
had  previously  received  a  first-class  certificate ;  also  Aralia 
Sieboldi  variegata,  which  had  been  commended  in  1861; 
and  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  a  very  fine  seedling  with  dark 
green  foliage,  and  large,  bright  yellow  fiowers  of  great  sub- 
stance, a  decidedly  ^wA  vanety  and  distinct— to  this  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded.  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  sent  Den- 
drobium  formosum  g^ganteum,  a  large  white  flower,  the  lip 
strongly  marked  with  a  broad  yellow  band,  forming  a  veiy 
conspicuous  feature.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
to  it.  Mr..  G.  Smith,  Homsey  Boad,  sent  seedling  Pelar- 
gonium Prime  Minister,  brieht  scarlet,  white  eye,  zonate 
zolia^,  fine-formed  fiower  of  good  substance,  but  not  in 
condition  for  an  award ;  also  Pelargonium  Princess,  a  pale 
roB^  pink  fiower,  with  zonate  foliage.  Mr.  Salter,  Hammer- 
smith, sent  Pelargonium  Beauts  de  Surennes.  one  of  the 
Christine  section,  with  beautifdlly-formed  fiowers,  large  truss 
of  deep  rose,  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  petals  white; 
one  of  the  finest  flowers  of  its  class— first-dass  certificate. 
From  Mr.  Stalker  came  Verbena  Gipsy  Queen,  and  Verbena 
Minerva^  the  latter  the  colour  of  Prima  Donna,  with  a  good 
truss — ^second-class  certificate. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  k  Laang  sent  cut  flowers  of  six 
seedling  Pentstemons.  Mrs.  Moore,  a  good-formed  flower, 
rosy  purple,  with  distinct  white  throat  mottled  with  brown, 
received  a  first-class  certificate ;  and  Mrs.  £.  Clarke,  pale 
red,  with  white  throat  deeply  marked,  a  second-class  certi- 
ficate. Mr.  Norford,  Brompton,  had  Verbena  Purple  Prince, 
small  compact  truss,  free-m>wering,  useM  for  bedding  pur- 
poses—commended. Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  sent  twelve 
cut  specimens  of  seedling  Verbenas,  none  of  them  sufficiently 
distinct  from  other  named  varieties. 

Mr.  Keynes  sent,  also,  several  seedling  Dahlias,  of  which 
George  Wheeler,  fine  form,  pale  lilac,  back  of  the  petals  of  a 
deeper  shade  of  the  same  colour,  had  a  first-class  certificate. 
Champion,  fine  form,  rosy  purple  shaded  with  maroon,  had 
a  similar  award.  Second-class  certificates  were  given  for 
Queen  of  Primroses,  a  large  bright  flower  rather  inclined  to 
be  coarse ;  and  Queen  of  Sports,  white  striped  with  roi^ 
crimson.  The  following  seedlings  were  not  awarded  certi- 
ficates—Tippy, Bob,  President,  Bird  of  Passage,  Hercules, 
Matilda,  Mrs.  Beid,  Hon.  Mrs.  Fox  Strangways,  and  Annie 
Weeks.  From  Mr.  Legge,  Edmonton,  came  seven  seedling 
Dahlias,  but  none  of  t^em  of  any  particular  merit — ^vis., 
Victory,  Mr.  Golding,  Marvellous,  Glory,  EUen,  Crimson 
Perfection,  and  Excellent.  Mr.  Collis,  Bethnal  Green,  had 
seedlinff  Dahlias  Annie  and  Princess  Alexandra^  the  latter 
a  promising  Fancy  variety,  bright  yellow  ground,  diatinctly 
marked  wiu  crimson  stripes. 


TODMOBDEN  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 
MxsnNG  Sbftzxbeb  5th. 

Ths  President  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  unusually 
numerous. 

Mr.  Hobson  exhibited  admirable  specimens,  in  the  dried 
■tavo,  of  the  following  North- American  plants,  all  charmingly 
in  fiower— viz.,  Dentaria  ladniata,  Anemone  thalictroides. 
Arum  triphyllum,  Viola  oohroleuc%  V.  blanda,  V.  palmata, 
V.  pedata,  Erythronium  americanum.  Orchis  spectabilis, 
Cypripedium  humile,  and  Sarracenia  purpurea;  also  the 
rare  Polypodium  incanum.  .The  above  were  kindly  presented 
by  Mr.  Hobson  in  augmentation  of  the  Society's  herbarium. 
Mr.  Hobson  also  gave  interesting  details  touching  North- 
American  botany.  He  referred  to  a  new  Spleenwort  latehr 
diaoovered  by  himself  in  Pellnsylyanil^  and*  as  yet^uDoaned* 
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Bpeoimens  were  exhibited  from  Vancouver's  Island  of  the 
imder-named  Filioes— Yiz.,0heilantheB(Ca88ebeera)  £uino88» 
Botiychiam  virginicom,  Polystichnm  aorostichoides,  Adi- 
aatam  pedatnm,  AUosoros  crispos  (eyidently  identical  with 
the  British  type),  and  a  very  pecmiar  form  of  Polypodium 
vnlgare,  with  the  tips  of  some  of  the  nimtBB  terminating  in  a 
hem-like  process,  extremely  curious,  tne  horn  projecting  from 
a  kind  of  pocket  or  sheath.  The  nlant,  if  permanent  in  its 
peculioritiee,  might  well  be  named  Polypodinm  vulgare  cor- 
nutom.  Of  this  oddity  only  one  example  had  been  gathered 
in  the  island.  The  Cheilanthes  above-named,  as  might  be 
en>ected,  is  described  as  rare.  Amongst  other  Cryptogams 
euibited  were  unusually  hwge  examples  of  Asplenium  lancec- 
latum,  gathered  by  Mr.  A.  Stansfldd,  jun.,  on  the  coast  of 
Merioneth. 


PACKING  OECHIDS  FOE  IMPOETATION. 

Ok  perusal  of  your  Number  for  September  6th,  I  observe 
information  is  solicited  on  the  mode  of  packing  Orchids  for 
importation.  .  I  therefore  venture  to  give  a  few  hints  from 
my  experience. 

As  Wardian  cases  are  not  procurable  wooden  boxes  must 
be  used  -,  packing  in  hampers  of  any  kind  would  be  useless. 
First,  then,  rather  moss,  not  sphagnum  or  water  moss, 
and  thoroughly  dry  it^  so  as  to  be  like  hay,  because  it  will 
then  absorb  any  superfluous  moisture  from  the  plants,  and 
likewise  give  out  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  require- 
ments. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foliage  and 
roots  of  the  plants  must  be  dry  before  packing.  In  doing 
this  be  caremL  not  to  fix  the  tops  nearly  so  nrmly  as  the 
roots,  and  both  ought  to  be  only  moderately  firm.  For  every 
layer  of  plants  insert  a  few  sticks  to  keep  them  in  place. 
Now,  as  to  the  situation  in  the  vessel :  this  must  be  be- 
tween decks,  in  order  to  keep  them  at  as  equable  a  tem- 
perature as  possible,  bat  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  place 
them  near  any  fire,  or  steam  boiler.  They  will  not  need  any 
airin£^  on  their  passaj^e,  as  once  admit  sea  air  to  your  plants, 
and  aestruction  will  follow.  If  practicable  choose  an  over- 
land route  in  preference  to  the  long  sea  voyage.  I  condemn 
the  use  of  chiurcoal,  sawdust,  cotton,  bran,  and  the  like,  for 
packing,  the  absorbent  properties  of  which  would  inevitably 
destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  Orchids  before  arrival,  these 
materials  having  no  power  to  give  any  portion  out  of  what 
they  take  in.  Having  unpacked  many  cases  in  which  these 
materials  were  used,  1  found  such  to  be  the  result. 

The  above  statements,  based  on  my  own  pnictical  expe- 
rience, I  tender  with  pleasure. 

In  a  future  paper  (if  agreeable),  I  will  give  a  few  hints  on 
the  importation  of  rhalanopsis,  Sophronitis,  and  Burling- 
tonia. — ^A  Lovbs  oi*  Obchids. 

[Such  a  communication  will  be  very  agreeable.— -Eds.] 


I AK  much  obliged  by  the  courtesy  of  "W.  B.  d'A."  Mr. 
Williams's  Manual  I  had  already  consulted,  for  I  possess 
both  editions,  as  I  do  Appleby's,  which  in  some  respects  I 
value  even  more,  though  both  are  excellent.  I  have  myself 
repeatedly  imported  Orchids  from  Brazil,  and  from  the  West 
Indies.  My  correspondents  in  these  cases,  acting  under  my 
directions,  stuffed  tne  plants  in,  when  at  rest,  the  former  in 
barrels  with  no  packing  materiid,  but  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  bulk  of  small  charcoal  poured  in  over  the  plant ;  the 
latter  in  a  large  box  with  the  long  twining  roots  of  a  Cactus 
(dry)  put  between  the  Orchids  for  dunnage. 

The  Brazilian  consignments  turned  out  in  capital  con- 
dition^  dirty  enough  of  course ;  but  that  I  quiddy  got  rid 
of  by  washing  the  plants  in  tepid  water  before!  spread 
them  on  dry  moss  in  the  shade,  or  hung  up  those  that  were 
Affixed  to  blocks.    I  lost  scarcely  a  plant. 

The  West  Indian  lot  also  came  over  in  beautiful  order 
:and  prospered  well  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  am  in- 
<dinea,  however,  to  prefer  charcoal  dust,  especially  if  the 
Orchids  are  not  perfectly  at  rest  when  packed,  because  of 
its  absorbent  and  antis^tio  properties.  Your  correspondent 
is  in  error  in  supposing  it  "heatmg  "  vid  "causing  to  sweat 
and  rot."    Its  action  is  quite  in  the  ca»osite  direction. 

But  I  have  had  no  experience  in  in\^rting  from  so  distant 
a  region  as  India;  and  since  the  g^t>  expense  of  Wardian 
o^sea  and  of  the  ove^toid  f^^^  ||  g^^  91  the  ^ue8ti<^  for 


me,  I  wished  to  know  how  the  evergreen  leafy-stemmed 
kinds— «s  Yandas,  Saccolabiums,  &c.,  would  bear  being 
packed  in  closed  cases  and  sent  round  the  Cape. 

Mr.  Williams's  information  is  most  valuable,  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  whether  the  I^alsBnopses,  &c^  that  he  imported 
from  Manilla  (Manual,  page  9,  second  edition),  were  in 
Wardian  or  in  closed  cases.  He  presently  comes  to  speak 
of  a  dose  box  in  which  Phalanopsis  was  packed  in  dry  bark^ 
"a  bad  material "  as  he  says,  and  as  I  should  certainly  sup- 
pose; but  I  do  not  ffather  whether  these  plants  were  de- 
stroyed or  only  retarded.  Then  he  reports  well  of  "  plants  " 
from  India  packed  in  dry  soft  shavings;  but  he  does  not  say 
that  these  were  of  the  VandOid  type,  though  I  presume  they 
were.  Finally,  he  gives  no  hint  by  what  route  all  these 
consignments  came. 

May  I  not  hope  to  receive  a  considerable  per-centage  safe 
if  my  friend  be  careful  to  pack  when  thoroughly  at  rest,  to 
fasten  the  heavier  plants  to  the  bottom,  sides,  and  lid  of  the 
case,  to  stuff  in  very  dry  elastic  moss  with  the  lighter  plants 
in  the  centre,  and  to  throw  in  a  peck  or  two  of  charcoal  dust 
overall? 

I  may  add,  that  I  have  received  repeated  consignments  of 
terrestrial  Orchids  from  South  Africa,  sent  by  the  same 
friend,  and  packed  in  loose  charooaL  Many  of  these  have 
arrived  alive,  though  the  mi^oril^  have  been  dead— a  result 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  they  were  all 
Ophrydece  with  soft  visdd  tubers,  diminutive  in  size,  and 
taxen  up  just  when  my  friend  happened  to  meet  with  them. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  who  have  actually  imported 
oriental  Ordiids  would  kindly  give  the  result  of  their  ex- 
perience, mentioning  ia  detail  the  form  of  package,  the 
packing  material,  and  the  route,  it  might  be  valuable  to 
many  an  enterprising — Obchidophilus. 


ME.  BEATON'S  BEDDING  GEEANIUMS. 
Wb  announced  some  time  ago  that  the  late  Mr.  Beaton's 
entire  stock  of  seedling  Geraniums  had  become  the  property 
of  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross.  Since  then  many 
of  these  have  bloomed,  and  during  the  past  season  of  exhi- 
bitions some  of  the  best  of  them  have  been  seen  at  the 
principal  metropolitan  shows,  where  they  have  invariably 
attracted  a  large  amount  of  attention  and  admiration,  and 
notices  of  them  have  appeared  in  our  own  pages  and  those 
of  our  contemporaries.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  now 
announce  that  Mr.  William  Paul  will  be  prepared  to  send 
out,  in  the  last  week  of  October,  nine  of  the  most  beautiful 
varieties  that  have  already  bloomed,  varieties  of  which  we 
truly  say  the  like  have  never  been  obtained ;  possessing,  as 
they  do,  not  only  novelty,  but  singular  beauty  of  colour  and 
remarkable  profusion  of  bloom,  such  as  have  never  yet  been 
met  with  in  the  dass  of  "  Bedding  Geraniums."  At  page  4 
of  our  present  vdume,  will  be  found  some  notes  on  six  of 
the  varieties  shown  by  Mr.  Paul  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Sodety's  Show.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  them  sub- 
sequently, we  can  not  only  indorse  the  statements  there 
made,  but  we  can  say  that  we  have  seen  them  in  much 
greater  beauty  than  they  have  been  when  shown  at  any  of 
the  great  eidbibitions. 


A  FEW  DAYS  AT  MAELBOEOUGH. 
Thbbi  are  three  oft-quoted  Latin  words  which,  being 
trandated  into  plain  English,  mean  "  to  ezgoy  one's  leisure 
with  dignity."  Well,  I  happened  to  have  some  leisure ; 
but  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  thing,  why,  I  am  lying  flat  upon 
my  stomach,  having  the  stump  of  a  sawn-off  Oak  tree  for 
my  writing-desk,  with  magnificent  Ferns  gracefully  fanning 
my  head  and  shading  me  from  the  noonday  sun ;  and  I  am 
taking  pendl  notes  on  the  back  of  a  printed  bOl,  which 
describes  a  cottage-garden  show  that  was  to  take  place  in 
the  grounds  a^oining  the  ruins  of  old  Savemake  Lodge, 
Savemake  Forest,  on  the  1st  of  August.  When  I  write  for 
the  public  I  object  to  inform  them  whether  I  am  busy  or 
ill,  circumstances  for  which  I  cannot  deceive  myself  into 
the  belief  that  they  would  care  one  fig  about ;  but  where  to 

Sitch  my  tent  fbr  a  few  days  to  try  and  relieve  myself  of 
oxrid  peuralgic  paiqff  j^  t^^  )i§ftd  fmd  U^i  tbat  WM  tbQ 
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qnwtiaiL  dieamsteaoat  cniartared  m«  in  the  qiuunt  old 
town  of  Mttrlboroitgli  in  wihaldz«.  BamblM  about  the 
downs,  and  long  w«lkg  unongtt  the  eplendid  soenay  of 
Sftvernake  Forest,  soon  worked  heelth>giving  wonders  upon 
me.  I  would  adTise  persons  so  aiBicted,  or  indeed  in  any 
way  aiBioted,  to  take  the  train  to  Marlborongh,  to  tiy  a  few 
days  there;  and  if  the  ooontaiy  should  hare  tiie  same  effect 
npon  them  as  It  had  nnon  me,  why  I  am  compensated  for 
penning  iMa,  and  doubtless  they  would  fM  gratefol  for  the 
zecommendatiott. 

Sayemake  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury, 
is  about  four  miles  distant  lh>m  Marlborough.  To  enjoy  a 
ridh  treat  in  woodland  I  would  reoommend  the  pedestrian 
to  leaye  Marlborough  by  the  Salisbury  road,  to  branch  off 
by  the  tumpike-ffate  up  into  the  forest,  where  by  obserring 
the  most  beaten  track  between  varying  arenues,  open  deUs, 
spreading  Oaks  and  Beech,  and  Ferns  and  Mosses  many, 
one  is  lured  on  and  on  till  the  "King"  and  "Queen"  Oaks 
of  the  forest  are  reached.  The  former  has  a  diameter  of 
rotten  trunk  measuring  8  feet  according  to  my  walking- 
stick,  and  the  monarch  is  otherwise  shorn  of  his  strengtii 
and  beauty,  baring  only  one  arm  left*,  poised  in  mid  air, 
and,  as  a  notice  ^neath  it  specifies,  "dangerous."  Her 
mi^esty  reiens  in  the  vicinity  hale  and  hearty,  and  looking 
as  if  she  might  reign  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  TJ^der 
the  shadow  of  her  branches  is  a  fiivonrite  resort  for  gipsy 
partiee— in  fact,  there  was  a  small  one  ensconced  there  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  which  prevented  me  from  taking  any 
measurements.  Kevertheless,  did  any  of  my  readers  after 
some  miles  of  walking  on  a  sultry  day,  and  feeling  very 
thirsty,  ever  come  suddenly  near  good  people  with  tempting 
viands  spread  out  and  botties  not  drawn  dry  regaling  them- 
selves P  Torments  of  Tantalus !  I  left^  and  they  made  no 
Bign. 

Midway  between  these  royal  Oaks  the  late  Marquis  of 
Ailesboiy  caused  a  large  tliatidied  shed  to  be  erected.  I 
believe  they  oall  it  the  Chinese  Umbrella,  from  its  being  a 
oopv  of  an  erection  of  the  sort  his  lordship  saw  in  the 
"Flowery  Land,"  for  the  accommodation  of  parties  in  the 
event  of  a  storm.  It  will  shelter  a  lare e  nimiber  of  people. 
"  It  is  about  to  be  new  thatched,"  said  an  old  man  whose 
life's  work  is  nearly  done,  and  who  is  employed  by  the  Mar- 
quis to  hobble  about  with  barrow  and  broom  to  sweep  up 
the  leaves  and  other  debris  resulting  from  gatherings  of 
convivial  people.  I  expressed  to  him  that  it  was  very  kind 
of  the  Miurquis  of  Ailesbury  to  allow  people  to  range  about 
and  to  exyoy  themselves  uninterrupte<uy  upon  his  property, 
and  for  hun  to  anticipate  their  wants  so  considerately.  The 
old  man  said,  "My  lordship  is  a  good  gentleman,  and  likes 
people  to  come  and  view  his  property;"  and  from  what  I 
learnt  from  numerous  sources  and  in  many  ways  his  lord- 
ship is  a  "  good  gentleman." 

Inow,  proceeding  onwards  fr*om  the  Queen  Oak,  some 
fifteen  nunutes  walking  would  introduce  one  to  the  monu- 
ment, erected  by  one  marquis  in  gratitude  to  another ;  as 
also  to  commemorate  a  thanksgiving  for  the  recovery  of 
Kong  George  m.  from  an  affliction  well  known  to  histoxy. 
"From  the  monument  a  delightfrd  though  long  walk  would 
introduce  one  to  the  mansion,  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
distance ;  but  necessity,  not  choice,  would  only  incline  me, 
a  forest-loving  pedestrLBOi,  to  proceed  farther  that  way ;  so, 
looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  gardens  by 
another  route  another  day»  I  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the 
forest,  and  gave  myself  up  entirely  to  the  admiration  of  its 
beauties,  meanwhile  taking  care  to  give  the  pic-nickers  a 
wide  berth. 

In  some  parts  of  the  forest  the  HoUy  trees  are  very  fine, 
and  many  of  them  have  a  remarkable  propensity  for  the 
Oaks,  springing,  as  they  do,  with  their  bases  literally  grow- 
ing out  of  each  other,  and  again,  above,  leaning  and  weaving 
themselves  into  each  others  arms  in  a  most  affectionate 
manner.  One  of  these  decorations  of  our  Christmastide  I 
computed  to  be  quite  60  feet  high,  with  a  dear  stem  8  feet 
high,  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  a  spread  of  branches 
18  yards  across.  I  also  noticed  another  ven^  fine  Oak  tree, 
though  not  of  the  same  variety  as  the  ICing  and  Queen 
Oaks — ^nor  can  I  say  exactly  to  what  species  of  Quercus  it 
does  belong — ^but  it  tempted  me  to  bring  it  to  book.  Com- 
puting by  my  walking-stick,  I  give  its  trunk  at  nearly  S  feet 
in  dlamaeter,  branching  off  at  12  feet  from  the  ground  into 


three  fine  trees.  My  step  gafvs  it  a  spMad  of  branohei  at 
right  angles  of  87  vards  one  way  by  88  the  other,  aadtt 
has  a  tolerably  regular  receding  top,  I  riiould  imagine  quto^ 
100  feet  high  to  its  apex.  I  took  a  special  walk  to  adndM 
this  fine  specimen  of  Nature's  handiwork.  I  ought  also  to 
mention  that  the  lower  branches  have  been  cared  for  If 
some  other  lover  of  fine  trees,  by  being  propped  up  wiClt 
stout  forked  posts,  giving  a  Banyan  appearance  to  it  is 
the  distance.  These  supports  are  unfortunately  neeessaiy^ 
as  symptoms  of  splitthig  are  recognisable  in  the  krwer 
branches ;  and,  to  whomsoever  tiie  remark  may  apply,  lett 
me  advise  their  speedy  renewal,  as  the  present  supports  am 
lint  becoming  rotten  and  useless.  In  a  great  measure  the 
Oak  and  Beech  trees  are  graoeftilly  lightened  up  with  a  good 
complement  of  Birch,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Sweet  Chestnut* 
Many  ancient  Hawthorns,  too,  felicitously  introduce  them- 
selves; and,  when  in  blossom  in  the  spring  must  appear 
like  unto  the  driven  snow  laden  with  sweet  incense.      ^^^ 

For  those  who  would  like  to  enjoy  good  bracing  oonsUta- 
tionals  about  the  downs,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  start  by  thft 
Wootton  Bassett  road,  past  the  new  oemeteiy,  over  tiie 
common,  and  on  to  Bockley  House,  the  grounds  aroond 
which,  and  extensive  clumps  about  the  downs,  were  planted 
by  the  late  Hon.  General  8t.  John,  to  whom,  some  years 
ago,  this  property  belonged ;  the  plantations,  however,  are 
past  their  best,  flfom  want  of  timely  thinnikig.  From 
Boekley  strike  on  to  the  tnrf  for  any  number  of  miles  that 
one's  legs  can  carry  one ;  or,  instead  of  the  Wootton  Bassett 
road,  on  arriving  at  the  common  take  the  Swindon  road  to 
the  right,  and,  after  a  mile  or  two's  walk,  a  fine,  open,  ndld, 
though  breesy  countiy  will  be  reached. 

I  now  come  to  recommend  a  drive  after  the  momingVi 
walking,  and  host  Carter's  pony  carriage  became  an  adnmv 
able  means  to  that  end.  We  started  hy  the  London  road  $ 
a  mile's  ride  introduced  us  to  the  forest  by  the  iron  gate, 
and  here  an  avenue  of  Beech  opened  to  us  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten.  I  believe  it  extends  three  mUes  in  length,  said 
it  IS  magnificent.  The  ground  undulates  in  some  parte 
of  its  length,  which  sertes  to  animate  the  effect,  as  ia 
rising  and  descending  the  trses  seem  literally  to  recede  with 
a  strange  weird-like  rollinff  movement,  or  father  themselvee 
up,  acoordinff  to  the  line  ofvision  in  which  me  beholder  viewe 
them.  Theciean  pfllar-like  boles  of  the  trees,  and  the  gotftile 
ardi  ft>rmed  by  the  brandies  give  an  immense  cathedral- 
nave-like  aspect,  whilst  the  li^t  gnoeftd  foliage,  to  which 
the  play  of  the  air  and  light  give  animation,  was  a  livin|^- 
pictore  of  Nature  worth  coming  many  miles  to  see.  At  a 
break  in  its  continuity  at  a  spot  oalled  the  Eieht-walk  Avenue, 
where  drives  branch  off  in  so  many  direcaons  through  the 
foiest  from  a  pivot  formed  in  a  new  plantation  of  Firs,  we- 
tumed  off,  passing  as  we  drove  along  line  ruins  of  Savemake 
Lodge,  which  was  unfortunately  burnt  down  afow years  sinoe. 
The  forest  becomes  more  park-like  now  as  we  wend  our  way 
to  the  farmstead,  steam-saw  mills,  and  workshops,  in  order 
to  hunt-up  the  clerk  of  the  new  district  church  of  St. 
Katharine,  and  that  accomplished  the  beautiftil  new  stme- 
tuxe  soon  became  introduced  to  us.  Truly  a  pleasant  spot. 
A  ha-ha  with  wall  protects  the  churchyard,  which  is  entered 
by  handsome  wrought-iron  gates  supported  upon  fiint  and' 
stone  pillars,  of  which  materials  the  church  is  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross.  On  entering  the  porch  a  superscription 
over  the  door  leading  into  the  church  infoms  the  reader^ 
that  "  The  Church  of  St.  Katharine,  Dedicated  to  the  Honour 
and  Glory  of  God,  was  erected  by  Mary  Caroline  Herbert, 
Wife  of  George  William  Frederick,  Marquis  of  Ailesbuzg; 
A.n.,  1861,  in  Memory  of  Her  Mother,  Katharine  Woron-^ 
sow.  Countess  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  through  whose 
Liberality  she  was  Enabled  to  Build  it"  The  style  of  the 
building  is  gothic,  but  to  give  a  Just,  technical,  architectunt 
description  of  the  structure  with  its  details  would  be  beyond 
my  acquirements,  and  hardly  appropriate  even  if  I  could  do 
so  for  this  Journal.  Yet  we  stayed  so  long  at  the  church 
that  it  was  questioned  whether  it  would  be  quite  right  to 
intrude  on  "Mr.  Johnson  after  six  o'clock  to  visit  the  garaens| 
but  I  had  formerly  exhibited  productions  at  our  show  at 
Woodstock  side  by  side  with  him,  therefore  I  claimed  a 
sort  of  acquaintanceship,  and  from  what  I  knew  of  him  I 
felt  sure  we  should  meet  with  a  kind  reception  be  it  late  or 
early ;  therefore,  a  pleasant  drive  of  a  few  minutes  intro- 
duced us  to  his  wood-embowered  cottage,  but  unfortunateS^T 
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not  to  find  him  at  liomo.  He  wm  gone  with  the  oLergjman 
on  A  tonr  of  inspeotion  to  the  oottAgera'  gardens,  in  order 
to  know  to  whom  to  award  the  piizes  at  the  forthcoming 
show,  for  those  allotments,  &c.,  best  cnltlTated.  I  gave  onr 
names  to  the  damsel  who  came  to  the  door,  who,  I  suppose, 
reading  disappointment  depicted  on  our  conntenances  said, 
"  If  we  wanted  to  see  the  gardens  the  young  men  in  the 
'bothy'  would  show  ihem  to  ns,  if  we ftrsfc  went  here,  then 
there,  &c.  It  would  be  rather  dbfficnlt  to  find  as  their  rooms 
in  the  garden  were  being  rebuilt,  and  th^y  had  to  make  shift 
for  the  present."  We  soon  found  "  the  bothy,"  explained  the 
wherefore  of  our  appearance  there,  and  became  upon  visiting 
terms  at  once  with  one  of  the  young  men,  who,  if  our  con- 
science would  haye  allowed  him,  would  have  opened  evety 
pit,  and  unlocked  eyery  vinery  for  our  inspection. 

"The  bothy"  was  on  the  verge  of  the  frame-ground, 
in  which  were  seven  or  eight  ranges  of  long  pits  containing 
Melons,  Pines,  and  ornamental  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
A  ibw  glimpses  sufficed  to  show  that  the  occupants  were 
in  perfect  order  and  receiving  first-rate  cultivation;  but  we 
oould  not  resist  a  more  dose  scrutiny  of  the  fine-fbliaged 
stove  plants--a  good  collection  and  peif ectly  healthy,  though 
ontheimtJ^iimwirparvoprinoi]^.  2%e  plant  of  the  eolieotion 
was,  we  thought,  a  fine  ABaiDanda  Schotti  trained  around  a 
globe  trellis  of  wirework.  One  of  its  fine  yellow  flowvrs 
measured  6i  inches  across,  and  we  were  informed  ilittt  some 
previous  blossoms  had  been  of  a  still  greater  diameter.  There 
were,  however,  lots  of  fine  noticeable  jdante,  such  as  Draceena 
temynalis.  Colons  Verschaifelti,  Dracama  australis,  Pandasos 
javaaious  variegatus,  Maranta  zebrina,  Tydseas  in  varieties, 
&e.  Numbers  of  choice  Mosses,  Ferns,  and  Orchids  were 
thflie  also,  descriptively  sufScient  to  fill  pages  of  this  Journal, 
so  giving  a  last  fond  look  we  passed  out  and  by  a  Mush- 
room-house, where  one  would  not  mind  making  a  bet,  £ro3» 
the  manner  in  which  our  guide  pointed  it  out,  that  there  were 
good  Mushrooms,  and  so  through  large  doors  into  the  kitchen 
gardens,  and  there  we  read  old  style  with  improvements 
creeping  in,  and  irom  l^e  hue  of  the  vegetables  it  was  easy  to 
pronounce  the  soil  to  be  in  good;  condition.  On  we  went, 
paet  some  of  the  finest  Black  Currants  we  ever  saw,  into  the 
second  garden,  glancing  at  the  new  rafters  of  a  good-sised 
house  springing  up  for  the  young  men  against  and  above 
the  partition-wall,  at  the  same  time  feeling  not  a  little 
aiSKtsed  by  observing  a  very  old  Mend  of  ours,  I  include  you 
Messrs.  Editors !  faJl  on  tiie  path  from  between  the  shirt  and 
waistcoat  of  our  guide,  where  he  had  hastily  thrust  it  on 
our  first  appearance,  no  other  than  that  current  week's 
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Jsi  the  second  garden  the  vineries  and  Peach-house  are 
situated,  four  in  all.  The  latter,  about  100  feet  long,  has 
lately  been  erected  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  it  is  a  structure 
after  one's  own  heart.  The  newly-planted  trees,  some  of 
whksh,  taken  from  the  open  waUs,  are  of  considerable  size, 
are  looking  healthy  and  promising  well.  Then  comes  an 
old  vinery  partly  occupied  with  very  ancient  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  having  just  a  soup^on  of  mildew  about  them.  This 
house  is  partitioned  off,  and  the  otiier  compartment  is  filled 
with  flourishing  young  Vines  in  pots.  Next  follows  another 
house'  of  the  olden  times,  occupied  with  Lady  Downes', 
Erontignan,  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  The  fourth 
honse  had  for  its  inhabitants  the  Tottenham  Park  (the  late 
name  of  the  place),  and  other  Muscats,  Black  Prince,  and 
Blaok  Hfiunburgh  Vines.  Taking  the  houses  for  all  in  all, 
better  crops  of  Grapes,  both  early  and  late,  could  not  be 
desired,  and  the  Vines  were  in  good  condition — ^in  fact  the 
croj^ping  was  on  the  side  of  profuseness.  Then,  glancing 
at  a  good  bed  of  German  Stocks  and  Asters,  coming  on  with 
unwilling  steps,  though  quick,  we  trod  the  walk  flanking  the 
wall  border,  observing  as  we  passed  the  healthy,  well-trained 
Paaoh  trees,  which,  &er  the  manner  of  Peach  trees  <hi  open 
walk,  "used  to  bear,  but  do  not  now;"  and,  prophesying 
the  removal  of  the  huge  old  stumpy  Apple  trees  and  Fil- 
berts in  tiie  vegetable  quarters,  a  aoor  admitted  us  to  the 
plsasure-groands ;  so,  turning  round  an  instant  to  take  a 
laat  survey  of  the  whole,  I  reckoned  the  gudens,  frame- 
ground  iaeluded,  to  be  about  five  aores« 

Proeeeding  from  the  kibohen  gardens  towards  Hm  mansion^ 
we  paused  to  admire  a  fine  Larch  tree,  reported  to  us  by 
«Qr  conductor  to  be  one  of  the  original  three  first  intfto^ 
duoed ioteEngland.    Ite  Me  I  oompirted  to  be  4  feet  in 


diameter^  the  spread  of  the  branohes  being  31  yards  across ; 
proportionately  for  height*  however,  it  was  wanting  in  nice 
adjustment  for  the  eye.  A  fine  Mi^gnolia  grandiflora  in  full 
blossom  grew  hard  by.  The  mansion  now  interposes — a 
square  substantial  house,  which,  when  the  improvements 
contemplated  are  all  completed,  will  better  suit  the  ideas 
of  what  a  structure  should  be  on  so  fine  a  property.  From 
the  portico  a  fine  view  is  obtained,  extending  itself  to 
Silsbury  Hill;  a  central  avenue-like  glade  also  strikes  the 
beholder  as  being  in  almost  unbroken  continuity  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  distance.  In  the  immediate  vicmity  of 
the  house  Mr.  Johnson's  mind  has  been  active,  and  must  be 
now  by  no  means  idle,  as  the  amount  of  work  lately  done 
and  doing  shows— fresh  turf  laid  down  in  seeds,  greei^  fine, 
and  level ;  a  new  raised  terrace  garden,  with  fountain  for 
centre,  supported  by  two  antique  vases  on  pedestals. 
^  The  fiower-border  devices  have  white  stone  moulded  curbs, 
lined  just  within  with  a  broadish  band  of  orange-coloured 
sandy  then  lines  of  fine  grass  turf  about  the  san^  width, 
bordered  all  round  with  Golden  Chain  Geranium.  Tom 
Thumb  is  employed  for  scarlet  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  white  stonework,  and  for  other  colours  principally  Chris- 
tine Geranium  and  Lobelia  speoiosa.  The  effect  was  good, 
though  rather  droumseribed;  but  then  there  was  King 
Gtfx^Bt  and  a  bowling  green  to  interpose  themselves  be- 
tween a  Aether  contem^ted  flanking  of  colonnade,  with 
balustrade  to  match  the  end  of  the  flower-garden  terrace, 
and  to  hug  the  magnificent  line  of  Ehododendrons,  of  which 
no  consideration  but  their  death  ought  to  cause  the  removal ; 
for  we  should  conceive  that  bank  of  American  plants  to  be 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  to  be  found  in  our  land. 
Deciduous  trees,  American  plants,  choice  Conifer»,  Sec.,  are 
disposed  about  the  lawn — ^not  quite  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
perhaps,  after  dwelling  upon  the  "  every  alley  has  its 
brother"  plan  of  the  new  garden,  and  the  uniform  character 
of  the  mansion ;  but  who  would  wHUngly  do  away  with  old 
friends  ?  Amongst  them  we  observed  a  young  Wellingtonia 
ggantea,  planted  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
miles,  February  15th,  1863.  A  new  end  te  the  conservatoiy, 
flawVing  one  side  of  the  terrace  garden,  has  been  added, 
and  it  is  entered  from  thence,  as  well  as  from  the  house,  thus 
forming,  in  conjunction  with  the  old  conservatory  and 
orangery,  an  admirable  winter  garden.  A  Musa  takes  its 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  new  end,  but  the  late-flowering 
occupants  intended  te  fill  it  were  being  prepared  Ibr  that 
purpose  in  the  pits  in  the  frame-ground. 

We  now  visit  the  conservatory,  in  which  new  borders  have 
also  been  formed  and  curbed  with  stene  mouldings  running 
their  whole  lengths.  The  borders  are  filled  with  greenhouse 
plants  in  pots,  having  fine  pyramidal  Fuchsias  at  intervals 
in  the  centre.  An  Acacia  affinis,  12  feet  in  dean  stem  of 
6  inches  diameter,  takes  a  worthy  central  position.  The 
structure  is  glass  domed.  It  is  70  feet  long  by  25,  not  in- 
cluding the  new  end,  which  is  80  feet  square,  and  the  whole 
is  heated  by  two  of  Ormson's  boilers. 

From  the  conservatory  we  Miter  the  orangery,  a  Gredaa 
temple-like  structure,  the  occupante  of  whidi  were  tempo- 
rarily placed  outside  upon  the  terrace  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health,  and  necessarily  so,  as  the  roof  is  covered  in, 
though  I  believe  the  spirit  of  improvement  contemplates  a 
roof  of  glass.  Symptoms  of  ite  having  not  long  sinoe  be^ 
made  subservient  to  the  "light  fantastic  tee"  were  ap- 
parent in  fi^as-fittings,  a  temporary  boarded  floor,  and  other 
marks.  This  structure  measures  100  feet  in  length,  includ- 
ing the  handsome  columned  portico  with  its  eleven  steps, 
down  which  we  go,  and  pass  through  large  iron  gates  to 
flnd  ourselves  in  front  of  that  side  of  the  mansion  lookia|r 
towards  the  monument,  and  discover  the  reason  why  the 
conservatory  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant,  as  the 
back  wall  there  forms  a  balustraded  wing  to  the  house, 
having  the  orangery  for  a  finial  limb. 

Another  new  wing  and  limb  to  match  on  the  other  end  is 
now  in  course  of  erection,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the 
appearance  of  Bavemake  House,  though  the  clink  of  the 
trowel  was  silent  at  our  visit.  Now  taking  leave  of  ottr  civil 
and  iotetligent  guide  we  jump  into  our  vehicle,  and  course 
along  through  gMde,  at^ue,  and  fine  park  scenery  up  to  the 
monument,  the  undulating  play  of  the  ground  and  its  fea- 
tures Mmi&dfhg  one  M  vm  Long  Walk  ih  Wiildsor  Pdrk. 
FxMn  "Qie  nionumMtl>  thSreti^^  tMe  fbrMt,  patffc  the  mooafbh 
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Oaks  abont  half  a  mile,  when  we  torn  off  to  the  left,  and 
arrive  presently  at  the  pretty  little  church  of  Cadler,  built 
by  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  a  few  years  ago,  as  well  as  the 
parsonage  within  a  short  distance  of  it---both  structures 


beautifully  situated,  truly  pleasant  spots  either  to  live  or 
to  worship  in — and  so  home  to  our  comfortable  inn  in  the 
gloaming  by  the  Salisbury  road,  which  skirts  along  just 
within  the  forest. — Upwards  ahd  Onwards. 


FLOWEE-GAEDEN  PLAN— ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  GABDENEB. 


I  AH  a  young  gardener,  a^ed  twenty,  with  four  years'  ex- 
perience of  geneiul  work  in  kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  gardens, 
and  have  also  been  accustomed  to  working  in  vineries  and 
Peach-houses ;  but  never  having  been  engaged  where  there 
was  a  good  collection  of  stove  and  greexmouse  plants,  I 
have  little  experience  with  them,  except  such  as  are  soft- 
wooded,  but  I  have  had  much  practice  in  the  propagation  of 
bedding  plants. 

I  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time  to 
drawing,  a  specimen  of  which  I  enclose.  The  design  is  my 
own,  and  might  suit  a  cottager  who  had  a  small  plot  to 
devote  to  flowers.  I  would  plant  Irish  Yews  in  the  circular 
beds,  as  marked  in  the  centres. 


I  am  very  anxious  to  go  to  England,  but  I  hav»  a  cQffi* 
culty  to  encounter  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  a  hindrance  to 
my  obtaining  a  good  situation — I  cannot  leave  my  present 
situation  till  the  22nd  of  November.  Whether  would  you 
advise  me  to  continue  as  a  gentleman's  gardener,  or  apply 
to  such  a  professional  as  l£r.  Newton,  who  advertises  in 
your  Journal  P  I  have  an  inclination  to  pursue  the  latter 
course,  because  I  have  had  some  experience  in  levelling 
and  laying  out  kitchen  and  flower  gardens,  and  have  a 
taste  for  and  take  particular  interest  in  it,  I  have  also  a 
desire  to  have  more  of  this  than  I  am  likely  to  have  by  con- 
tinuing as  I  am. — ^A  Younq  Gardiner,  Aberdeenshire, 


[We  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  the  plan  you  havo  I  design  it  is  most  creditable  to  you  at  your  ase,  and  seem« 
sent  for  a  flower  garden  in]  a  square*    If  entirely  jqv^  9wn  |  ^  indicat/ej[that  ^our  ofitoril  tfii^tf  l«i^  i^  w^  dir^QO  oC 
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laying  oat  grounds,  and  more  especially  as  yon  have  Jiad 
some  experience  in  that  line. 

Such  a  flower  warden  would  look  well  in  any  position,  but 
best  when  looked  down  upon.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
four  circles  being  of  Irish  Yew ;  but  the  garden  would  look 
well  if  grouped  all  over,  and,  instead  of  being  suitable  for  a 
cottager,  it  is  quite  fit  for  the  garden  of  a  duchess.  Such  a 
compact  well-balanced  plan  must  be  ever  more  satisfactory 
than  placing  a  circle  here,  a  star  there,  and  a  diamond 
yonder,  without  the  least  connection  with  each  other.  Your 
design  so  far  fulfils  the  necessary  conditions  advocated  by 
tiie  mte  Mr.  Loudon — ^namely,  that  no  one  clump  could  be 
altered  in  shape  without  spoiling  the  figure  as  a  whole. 

With  regard  to  giving  advice  as  to  your  future  employers, 
and  as  to  what  line  connected  with  gardening  you  axe  most 
likely  to  succeed  in — ^these  are  matters  which  no  stranger 
with  the  best  intentions  could  well  give  advice  upon,  and 
the  responsibility  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  decline  when 
our  opinion  is  asked  publicly  or  privately.  The  bent  of 
genius  in  the  individual  will  do  more  to  determine  the  matter 
than  the  advice  even  of  the  best  friends. 

We  have  had  many  letters  lately  stating  the  writer's  cir- 
cumstances even  more  fully  than  you  do,  but  making  similar 
applications  as  to  the  ins  and  outs  of  hmdscape  gardening, 
ana  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  preferable  to  leave  a 
gentleman's  garden  and  go  into  a  nursery  or  a  market 
garden  in  order  ultimately  to  engage  in  one  of  these  branches 
of  commercial  enterprise.  The  chief  arguments  adduced 
by  such  inquirers  against  the  service  of  gentlemen  are  the 
low  rates  of  wages  given  to  gardeners,  the  objections  often 
made  to  their  marrying  and  having  families,  the  amount  of 
labour  of  body  and  of  mind  expected  from  them,  the  dis- 
comfort arising  from  the  low  estimate  of  their  social  position 
held  by  employers  of  men  who  elsewhere  are  regarded  and 
treated  as  gentlemen  of  inteUigenoe,  the  gpreat  uncertainty 
of  servitude,  and  the  liability  of  being  msmissed  without 
ceremony  and  without  assigned  cause  after  twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  fi^ithful  service,  and  a  remuneration  from  which 
little  can  be  saved  for  the  future.  These  are  some  of  the 
black  points.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  kindness  and  the 
sympathy  of  so  many  employers,  of  the  quiet  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  gardener's  life,  of  the  worry  and  mental  strain 
which  he  escapes  on  a  Saturday  or  rather  the  Friday  pay- 
night  which  the  young  tradesman  experiences  when  he  has 
men  or  bills  to  pay,  and  cannot  obtain  settlement  of  his  own 
accounts  to  pay  them,  or  the  feelings  which  he  must  smother 
when  for  some  trifling  omission  he  is  well  scolded  by  a  paltry 
customer,  and  dare  not  resent  it  even  by  a  look  of  discon- 
tent, and  when  he  finds  there  is  trouble  in  serving  the 
many  as  well  as  in  serving  the  few.  We  have  had  pene- 
tration enough  to  see  that  in  some  cases  the  chief  causes 
of  discontent  proceeded  from  an  unwillingness  to  feel  the 
working  collar  under  any  circumstances,  united  with  the 
desire  to  be  the  gentleman,  and  to  reach  at  once  the  top  of 
the  ladder  by  any  or  every  means,  by  any  or  what  help, 
instead  of  ascending  step  by  step  by  self  effort  and  self 
denial — ^the  only  steps  open  to  young  men  of  thorough  self- 
reliant  independence  of  character. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  our  "  YoimG  Gab- 
bbnbb"  is  one  of  the  class  who  aims  at  getting  on  the  crest 
of  the  wave,  careless  who  sinks  provided  they  can  help  him 
to  swim ;  and  therefore,  though  we  would  not  advise  him, 
we  will  make  a  remark  or  two,  merely  adding  that  our  pub- 
lishing his  letter  wiU  be  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  him, 
and  the  best  part  of  any  advice  we  can  offer.  Ffrst,  then, 
we  would  advise  him,  as  he  is  only  twenty  years  of  age,  to 
go  into  a  gentleman's  place,  or  a  commercial  estabUslunent 
where  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are  cultivated ;  as,  inde- 
pendently of  the  professional  lore,  the  great  variety  of  forms 
will  expand  and  amplify  his  ideas,  and  make  him  fitter  to 
act  as  a  landscape  gardener  and  the  layer-out  of  grounds 
and  gardens.  We  are  supposing  that,  like  most  north- 
country  lads,  he  must  chiefly  depend  on  his  own  resources 
for  making  his  way  m  the  world. 

Secondly.  If  he  resolves  to  enter  on  the  landscape  depart- 
ment whilst  engaged  in  his  usual  avocations,  he  should  not 
only  study  works  on  landscape  gardening,  such  as  Bepton's, 
Gilpin's,  &c.,  but  he  should  make  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  outlines  of  all  trees  and  shrubs  as  well  as  their 
XMmes,  and  should  omit  no  opportunity  of  visiting,  fineparks 


I  as  well  as  gardens  and  studying  the  effects  produced  by 
trees  when  in  light  and  shade,  singly  and  in  mass  ;  and  this 
wUl  be  of  great  benefit  to  him  whether  he  succeeds  as  the 
superintendent  of  a  large  demesne  or  follows  the  art  of  land- 
scape g^urdening.  The  mere  ability  to  draw  pretty  fiowex 
plots  may  fit  him  for  laying  out  small  suburban  gardens^ 
but  will  leave  him  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  grapple  with  more 
massive  effects  as  they  tell  on  the  beauty  and  picturesque 
int^est  of  a  park  or  woodland  scenery. 

Thirdly.  Having  commenced  as  a  gentleman's  gardener, 
we  would  advise  him  to  continue  as  such  some  time  longer, 
until  his  mind  were  more  settled  and  he  saw  clearly  what 
would  be  best  for  him  to  do.  Meantime,  as  stated  above, 
no  time  would  be  lost ;  and  such  preparatory  work  might  as 
well  be  done  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  there  being  as  much 
to  be  learned  in  one  country  as  the  other. 

Fourthly.  Do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  in  laying 
out  gardens  and  grounds  all  is  gold  that  glitters.  No  doubt 
the  landscape  gi^ener  is  treated  by  his  employers  as  an, 
artist  and  a  gentleman,  but  that  is  a  poor  affair  if  it  does 
not  put  something  reliable  in  the  laraer  and  the  kitchen, 
cupboard.  A  few,  very  successful,  may  be  able  to  keep  their 
carriage  and  an  establishment  in  imison.  Of  all  disagree- 
ables, thiere  is  nothing  to  us  more  repulsive  than  the  idea  of 
being  forced  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  gentility,^ and, 
stinting,  screwing,  and  starving  to  make  that  appearance.. 
Sooner  would  we  wear  the  apron  and  the  fiannel  jacket^, 
have  a  little  in  our  pocket,  and  be  able  to  look  every  maxt 
honestly  in  the  face.  Amongst  the  number  of  clever  gor^ 
doners  we  have  known,  who  in  their  riper  and  best  days, 
have  left  Cabbaee-growing  for  the  line,  the  level,  and  the 
pencil,  comparatively  few  have  ttiereby  increased  tiieir  com- 
forts or  their  emoluments.  True,  they  were  paid  pretty 
well  when  they  had  a  job,  and  were  then  generally  treated 
with  respect ;  but  when  there  was  nothing  to  do  the  surfdus 
gains  were  soon  exhausted  in  supplying  their  necessities. 
Except  a  very  few  who  rise  to  a  high  position  and  are  con- 
stantly employed,  the  most  fortunate  layers-out  of  gprounda 
are  those  lUcewise  possessing  a  mercantile  establishment. 

Fifthly.  As  to  your  coming  to  England.  November  and 
December  are  rather  bad  times  unless  you  were  insured  of 
work  beforehand,  which  is  generally  obtained  through  friends. 
In  some  nurseries  they  are  busy  at  that  time  taking  up- 
trees,  &c.,  and  for  a  few  weeks  they  will  give  employment 
to  any  one  that  suits  them.  For  anything  like  a  permanent, 
job,  that,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  good  character 
and  letters  of  introduction,  and  the  best  time  for  that  would 
be  early  spring.  The  letters  should  come  from  yourpresent^ 
master,  or  the  gentleman,  or  some  of  either  of  their  friends 
who  know  or  deal  with  the  nurseryman  to  whom  you  apply* 
If  you  suited  there,  you  might  remain  or  be  sent  to  some 
gentleman's  establishment  where  a  young  man  was  wanted.. 
It  is  next  to  folly  for  any  young  man  to  come  to  London 
now  without  these  letters  of  introduction.  Even  then  he: 
should  have  a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket,  as  we  have  known, 
young  men  tramp  to  every  nursery  round  London  and  fail^ 
to  obtain  a  day's  work.  The  very  number  seeking  employ^ 
ment  keeps  wages  down. 

And  lastly,  whether  yon  remain  as  a  gentleman's  gar- 
dener, or  resolve  to  be  ultimately  a  landscai>e  gardener,  lose- 
no  opportunity  of  improving  yourself.  Knowledge  is  always- 
to  be  carried  about,  and  it  will  be  your  own  fiuilt  if  it  ever 
make  you  conceited  and  proud.  The  most  intelligent  man 
is  generally  the  meet  hnmUe  and  considerate.  Above  all,  if 
your  aim  is  high  spare  no  effort  to  write  clearly  and  car-^ 
rectly.  In  your  short  letter  we  detect  eleven  or  twelve 
instances  of  misspelling.  This  is  a  crying  evil  even  amongst 
some  that  write  well,  and  is  often  done  more  from  careless- 
ness than  want  of  knowing  better.  One  of  the  best  cor- 
rectives is  to  take  a  favourite  author,  learn  short  periods  by 
heart,  then  write  them  down,  and  compare  each  word  with 
the  printed  copy.  Many  have  thanked  us  for  the  advicOr, 
and  it  is  fiir  from  such  dull  and  dry  work  as  ever  and  anon: 
consulting  the  dictionary.  In  a  short  time  the  dictionary^: 
may  be  pretty  well  a  fixture  as  respects  spelling. — ^B.  F.] 


Thz  Bia  Tbubs  ov  CAJJoroBxnjL—Jj&t  us  first  walk  npon 
the  "  big  tree  stump."  You  see  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  soundf  - 
and  level.    Upon  this  stump,  however  incredible  it  sisor 
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0eein,  on  the  4tSL  of  July  tldrty-two  penoDB  ware  engMred 
in  dancing  Ibur  tetB  of  ootilffions  at  one  time,  wltiiocit  vitffer- 
iag  any  inconTenienee  wbatem,  and  besidei  these  tiiere 
were  masidsna  and  lookers-on.  Aoross,  tibe  solid  wood  of 
this  Btnmp,  5i  flsettemti&e  sroond  (now  thebark  isremored 
winch  was  from  16  to  IS  mches  in  thickness),  measnred 
26  feet,  and  nHh  the  bark  296  feet.  Think  for  a  moment ;  the 
Btomp  of  a  tree  exceeding  9  yards  in  diameter,  and  sound  to 
the  very  centre !  This  tree  employed  five  men  fbr  twenty  days 
m  feliing  it-^ot  by  chopping  it  down,  but  by  boring  it  off 
with  pomp  angnzB.  Affcer  the  stem  was  fsariy  sever^  from 
the  stump,  the  npnghtnees  of  tiiie  tree  and  breadth  of  its 
base  sustained  it  in  its  position.  To  accomplish  the  feat  of 
throwing  it  orer,  about  two  and  a-half  days  were  spent  in 
xnsertinff  wecU^es  and  driving  them  in  by  l^e  butts  of  trees, 
until  at  last  ihe  monarch  of  the  forest  was  forced  to  tremble 
and  then  to  flsll,  alter  braving  "  the  battle  and  the  breese  " 
for  nearly  three  thousand  years.  This  noble  tree  was  802  feet 
hi  height,  96  feet  in  drcmnference  at  the  ground.  Again : 
A  short  distance  i^m  the  above  lies  the  prostrate  and 
nugestic  body  of  the  "  Father  of  liie  Forest,"  the  Uogest  tree 
of  the  whole  group,  half  buried  in  the  soil,  l&s  tree 
measured  in  circumference  at  the  roots  110  feet.  It  is 
200  feet  to  the  first  branch.  By  the  trees  that  were  broken 
off  when  this  tree  bowed  its  proud  head  in  its  fall,  it  is 
estimated  that  when  standing  it  could  not  be  less  tiian 
4SR>  feet  in  height.  SOO  Feet  from  the  roots  and  where  it 
was  broken  off  by  striking  against  another  large  tree,  it  is 
18  feet  in  dxameter." — (Bfiene$  of  Wonder  and  OwriotUy  in 
Cat^ormaJ) 

A  PEACTIOAL  FJfTEUTH. 

It  is  vei7  humiliating  at  any  time  and  for  any  person  to 
be  compelled  to  make  a  confession  of  a  Uttle  shabby  delin- 
quency, and  it  is  especiaUy  so  in  the  case  of  amateur  gar- 
deners, a  body  of  men  usually  considered  remarkably  free 
from  any  taint  of  moral  turpitude;  and  yet  I  must  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  eoaSoBs  before  the  world  that  I  have 
been  guilty  of  a  little  secret  doing  not  quite  consistent  with 
the  high  standsrd  of  gardening  morality :  so  out  it  comes. 

On  my  lawn  I  have  two  rather  large  and  very  prominent 
beds,  which  axe  planted  wit^  choice  Gladioli,  the  surfece 
being  covered  with  Mignonette;  now  it  is  known  to  an 
growers  of  this  vecy  beantiM  flower  that  under  a  hot  vun 
fiieir  brightness  and  eifolgence  soon  fades,  it  will,  therefore, 
be  obvious  that  I  found  it  a  difficult  matter  during  the  late 
intens^y  hot  weather  to  sustaiu  tiie  beauty  of  my  fe.vonrite 
bed.  What  was  to  be  done?  Must  I  submit  to  be  twitted 
about  the  feflnre  of  my  horticrnltttral  ridllf  This  would 
never  do;  so  I  set  my  wits  to  work.  Now,  independently 
of  these  two  prominent  beds,  I  have  sev«ral  patches  of 
these  beautiftil  bulbs  planted  at  different  times,  intended 
ibr  cutting  fer  dinner-table  decoration;  when,  therefere,  any 
ai  the  spikes  of  flowers  in  the  beds  on  tSie  lawn  became 
^  dowdy,"  I  cut  them  down,  and  replaced  them  by  spikes 
cut  from  the  reserve-beds,  and  stuck  into  the  ground  amid 
the  foliage  of  their  decapitated  confr^rei,  gMng  tiiem  a 
plentiflil  supply  of  water.  In  tiiis  condition  they  oontSnued 
fresh  and  beantiftd,  expanding  «voiy  one  of  their  flowento 
the  very  apex ;  and  no  one  suspected  I  had  been  guilty  of 
80  shabby  a  trick,  and  to  this  moment  the  mystery  of  my 
anooess  has  Tsmadned  veiled!  Forgive  me,  ye  armies  of 
^blue  aprons ! "  Confession  is  one  step  to  amendment^  and 
tins  one  step  I  havetaken.^T.  6. 


A  KATioNAi  hoehchltheal  societt 

WSLL  MANAGED. 

Twica  has  the  Haasachusetts  Horticultuntl  Society  had 
ooeasion  to  erect  a  hall  sufllcientily  extensive  to  meet  its 
requirements ;  and  when  laying  the  fonndati<m  stone  upon 
the  second  occasion,  no  longer  since  than  the  14tfa  of  last 
month,  its  PMsident  addressed  the  aaeembled  members. 
We  wiU  make  but  one  eactraot  from  that  address. 
•'  Gentlemen  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  :— 

''We  are  assembled  hes^  to-day»  agi^aaMy  to  your  dorec- 
tiim,  to  take  the  first  fermal  stop  towards  the  ereotSon  of  a 
building  fer  the  use  of  the  Ooototf,  to  moat^^iSKtaillf  way 


out '  its  purposes  of  encouraging  and  improving  the  ectenee 
and  practice  of  horticulture,  promoting  the  amelioration  of 
the  various  species  of  torees,  frnits,  plants,  and  vegetables, 
and  l^e  introauction  of  new  speotes  sad  vaxietieB.' 

"Such  were  the  original  olgects  of  the  Society,  as  named 
in  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  such,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
l^ey  have  always  been,  and,  I  doubt  not,  ever  will  be,  as 
long  as  this  beantiftd  edifice  you  are  about  to  erect  ahall 
endure. 

''It  is  since  the  completion  of  tiie  former  hall  that  the 
progress  of  the  Society  has  been  rapid,  and  its  influence  felt 
tiironghout  the  entire  country.  New  life  and  fresh  vitality 
were  lafbsed  into  the  Society.  It  had  the  sympathy,  as  it 
had  the  substantial  aid,  of  the  public  It  was  8{>preclated 
as  its  fcfunders  intended  it  should  be.  Its  oljects  seemed  all 
at  once  to  become  apparent.  It  encouraged  and  promoted 
the  sdence  and  practice  of  horticulture ;  it  stimtdated  the 
production  and  introduction  of  new  flowers,  fruits,  trees, 
and  plants ;  it  rewarded  the  cultivator  for  the  beet  speci- 
mens of  his  skill;  it  gathered  together,  fer  the  use  of  the 
members,  a  library  of  the  most  celebrated  English  and 
French  works  on  gardening;  it  made  known  through  its 
we^y  and  annual  eidiibitiotts  all  the  choicer  productions  of 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  and  the  greenhouse ;  it  awakened  a 
taste  for  ornamental  and  landscape  art,  and  it  disseminated 
through  its  annual  reports  a  vast  fund  of  infennatkm  upon 
every  branch  of  horticulture." 

We  could  name  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  ought  to  blush 
when  tiiey  read  this,  knowing,  as  they  do,  how  just  the  . 
reverse  is  the  truth  if  spok^i  of  our  Eoyal  Horticultnial 
Society.  

THE  EYE  EDUCATION  OF  GAJLDENEES, 
YouB  eocrespondent  who  signs  himself  "  A  IMUn  wok  ak 
Stb  "  seems  to  be  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  gar* 
doners  generally— I  mean  real  gardeners ;  for  it  is  not  eveqr 
man  who  "  dons  a  blue  apron  and  shoulders  a  spade  "  that 
can  be  truly  called  a  gardener.  While  we  see  so  many 
advertisements  for  a  gardener  who  tborougidy  understands 
the  management  of  hothouse  and  greenhouse,  kitchen  and 
flower  ga^n,  and  can  look  after  a  horse  and  chaise,  and. 
also  wait  at  table,  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  grooms  and 
ooachmen  ready  to  style  themselves  i^rdeners  fer  the  sake 
of  the  little  higher  pay  than  grooms  generally  obtain,  and. 
of  course,  as  fer  as  the  garden  is  conoemed,  they  will  be 
found  deficient  in  the  required  eye,  and  frequently  of  both 
visionasy  organs.  I  think  it  must  be  with  such  men  as  these 
that  the  "  man  with  ak  £tb  "  has  had  to  do,  and  not  with 
gardeners ;  for  although  a  gardener  myself,  and  by  no  meana 
a  perfect  one,  I  may  ufely  assert  without  fear  of  oontradio- 
tion  that  gardeners  as  a  body  have  very  good  eyes,  seeing 
many  iii^>erfeeUons  in  the  places  under  their  care  tiiat  are 
quite  unnoticed  by  their  employers,  and  are  too  frequently 
powerless  from  the  want  of  adequate  assistance  to  remedy 
these  (to  them)  visible  defects.  I  am  ouite  ready  to  adnut 
the  imperfections  in  many  instances  of  gardeners-^I  mean 
men  who  from  the  early  training  and  opportunities  th^ 
have  had  ought  to  have  become  masters  of  the  art  of  ma- 
naging a  gentleman's  garden  establishment,  whether  laigia 
or  small ;  but  stilll  would  advise  the  "Man  with  ah  £tb " 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  real  gardeners  before  ha 
continues  denouncing  them  as  so  void  of  the  properly  edu- 
cated eve.  I  have  fSt  it  a  duty  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  my  natemity,  and  sign  myself,  not  a  man  with  one  eye 
only,  but  I  hope---OiaB  havikq  both  Etbs  Opbn. 


SUPPLYING  UOKDON  WITH  POTATOES. 

Fosmax.  V  the  great  Potato  mart  of  London  was  in  Tooley 
Street,  and  at  the  wharves  which  lie  between  that  thorouah* 
fere  and  the  Thames  vessels  fiK>m  all  the  ports  on  tiie 
eastern  coast  of  England,  laden  with  Potatoes,  used  to 
deliver  their  cargoes.  The  Tooley  Street  market,  however, 
may  be  said  to  exist  no  longer,  nearly  the  whole  traffic  in 
tike  carriage  of  Potatoes  having  been  diverted  ftom  ih» 
ooastinff  tnde  to  the  raUways,  and  to  the  €hpeat  Korthem  i& 
paitloMr.  So  silently  has  ihis  <^ange  taken  place,  that 
even  railwvy  shareholders  thems^ves  have  not  been  awsEre 
of  itk  and  therefere  it  was  that  the  aunouncement  made  hf 
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Ifir.  Paoke,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Great  Northern 
Company,  that  the  directors  were  ezpencOnff  £40,000  in. 
improTing  the  condition  of  their  Potato  marlet,  took  his 
audience  completely  by  sozprise*  A  Potato  market  I  Hare 
we  such  a  thing  ?  Where  is  it  P  How  possibly  can  £40,000 
be  required  for  any  such  purpose  P  Such  was  the  exclama- 
tion, and  such  the  inquiries  whidi  greeted  the  announce- 
ment. 

These  inquiries  we  shall  now  endeayour  to  satisQr,  for  the 
information  not  only  of  the  Great  Northern  shaieholdera, 
but  the  public  at  large ;  and  the  facts  and  figures  which  we 
shall  have  to  place  before  them  are  so  extraordinary  that 
th^  cannot  faO  to  add  to  the  astonishment  and  snzprise 
which  were  then  expressed.  Scarcely  had  the  line  been 
opened  when  the  Yorkshire  Potato  growers  applied  to  the 
directors  to  afford  them  some  facilities  for  the  trani^rt  of 
their  produce  to  the  London  market.  Their  request  was 
complied  with,  and  the  conveyance  of  a  few  hundred  tons  of 
Potatoes  in  one  season  i^om  Selby  to  London  was  tiie 
be^^inning  of  a  carrying  txade,  which  may  now  be  roughly 
estimated  at  85,000  tons  a-year,  or  (taking  one  tern  as  suffi- 
cient  during  twelve  months  for  consumption  by  a  family  of 
ten  persons)  an  amount  of  Potatoes  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  850,000  persons.  Such  has  been  the  development 
of.  the  trade  in  the  course  of  twelve  years ;  and  as  it  is  a 
^wing  trade,  and  one  sure  to  be  stimulated  by  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  to  it,  it  is  not 
haBardine  too  much  to  say  that  before  the  li^se  of  another 
period  of  twelve  years,  one-half  the  entire  population  of 
London  may  expect  to  be  supplied  with  Potatoes  inim  the 
Great  Northern  Bailway. 

At  present  this  trade  is  conducted  by  thirty-five  &otor8» 
who  have  hitherto  carried  on  their  business  in  Uttle  wooden 
huts,  not  unlike  sentzy-boxes,  paying  a  small  toU  to  the 
company  for  the  privilege.  Badly,  lu^wever,  as  i^ey  have 
been  housed,  they  have  been  far  worse  situated  in  zegavd  to 
the  fiusilities  of  receiving  and  forwarding  their  consignments* 
They  have  been  altogeSier  without  store  accommodation,  a 
circumstance  which  compelled  them  to  get  rid  of  the  Pota^ 
toes  the  moment  they  removed  them  m>m  the  oompaoy^a 
wagons,  which,  in  itself,  has  been  no  easy  task,  owing  to  a 
denoienpy  of  siding  accommodation,  and  the  consequent 
blbcks  upon  the  lines.  On  one  occasion,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Paoke,  there  were  as  many  as  nine  hundred  trucks  waiting 
to  be  unloaded.  This  must  have  been  a  great  inconvenience 
to  the  factors,  and  no  less  an  inconvenience  to  the  company, 
wltose  rolling  stock  was  to  that  extent  crippled  so  lo^  aa 
the  block  continued. 

The  recurrence,  however,  of  any  such  drawbacks  is  now 
about  to  be  obviated,  for  the  whole  of  the  old  terminua  in 
Maiden  Lane  has  been  set  aside  as  the  area  of  the  new 
market.  On  that  site  the  company  is  now  buildins  a  long 
range  of  warehouses,  thirly-eight  in  number,  fittedwithdiy 
and  well-ventilated  cellars  lor  the  atomge  of  the  PotsftosB. 
In  firont  of  each  there  is  fitted  upon  the  arrival  line  a  tan^ 
table*  communicating  with  a  shosrt  line  of  about  60  or  70  feet 
long,  which  strikes  from  the  main  line  at  right  angles,  and 
runs  up  to  the  warehouse  door — ^in  other  words^the  line 
throws  out  here  thirty-eiffht  short  spurs.  Each  spur  ia 
supplied  with  a  wide  platrorm,  at  which  four  watfoona  can 
with  ease  deliver  their  goods,  to  be  at  once  caniM  into  the 
warehouse,  and  stored  there,  either  on  the  floor  or  in  the 
ceUars.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  in 
times  of  frost  Potatoes  are  much  safer  in  dark  ceUars  than' 
in  places  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  light.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  above  explanation  that  immediately  on  the 
aoival  of  a  Potato  train  it  can  be  broken  up  into  aa  many 
portions  as  there  are  consignments  in  iiy  and  that  eadh 
mctor  can  have  the  waggon  consigned  to  him  turned  in  upon 
his  own  60  feet  of  line,  and  brought  alongside  his  own  plat- 
fonn,  there  to  be  at  once  emptiea  ajid  made  again  wrailable 
for  the  service  of  the  company.  The  arrangement  will  be 
eflectual  against  the  recurrence  of  blocks,  add  to  the  capacity 
of  the  company's  rolling  stock,  and  enable  the  fkustovto  take 
a<hantage  of  whatever  demand  may  rule  the  market. 

The  facilities  to  be  afibrded  to  the  delivery  of  the  Pota- 
toes will  not  be  less  convenient  than  those  connected  with 
the  reception  of  them.  The  warehouses  will  also  have  a 
irant  towards  Maiden  Lane,  but  not  upon  it ;  for  between 
tUem  and  that  thoroughfare  the  company  are  constructing. 


pacalleL  to  it^  a  wide  and  pet^Mtly  level  xoad^  on  wfaioh  tite 
dnys  which  sm  to  oenvey  the  Potetoer  from  the  fiMstor  to- 
the  dealer  can  come  iSi  load  at  tli0  wavriumse  door,  and 
thenoecsny  off  the  goods.  Th»  company;  in  ecder  to  gasaNp 
against  anything  in  the  way  q£  iczegnlaiity,  wxU  bave  their 
own  constables  placed  at  the  gate  leading  into  this  paivota 
road,  and  their  duty  will  be  to  see  that  c«di  dray  ti^es  up 
its  proper  position,  and  does  not  loiter  so  as  to  inconvcE  ' 
others. — (RaOwa/jf  News.) 


WOKE  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KCrCHnr  OASDSK. 

la  dry  weather  hoe  eveiy  part  of  the  garden  thoroughly, 
as  those  seeds  that  w«re  rh>ened  in  summer  (where  weecur 
were  allowed  to  perfect  seedi  and  to  shed  them),  have  now 
vegetated  and  may  be  destroyed  eifectnally,  whidi  is  better 
than  allowing  them  to  remain  tffl  the  spring  amongst  Mher 
crops.  When  a  kitchen  garden  is  at  this  season  weu  stocked 
wil^  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  crops,  all  neatly  arranffed 
and  well  cultivated,  and  the  waus  in  good  order,  we  thnk 
this  is  not  at  all  the  least  interestiiig  period  of  the  year  itt. 
thia  useful  department  of  gardening.  Cahbm§$t,  plant  ottt 
immediately  tne  main  crop  of  spring  Cabbages»  and  after 
planting  them  take  the  first  opportunity  of  »  dry  day  to  Ibrk 
over  between  the  plants.  Comlifiowemp  prepare  gxoond  on  ar 
south  border  or  other  fiivourable  aspect  for  plamfing  them: 
under  hand-lights.  A  quanti^  may  be  pricked  out  of  eold' 
i^Ames  to  receive  protection  fnm.  severe  frost  ul  wintec; 
Endioe,  plant  dose  under  walls  where  they  ^^a  be  easily 
secured  from  frost  Eerb$,  make  fresh  plantations  whera 
required.  LeUuce,  prepare  ground  fbr  plantations  of  Blown' 
Cos  and  Hazdy  Green.  Adonblesowofthemmaybeplantect 
at  the  fioot  of  the  south»  eaat»  and  west  walls^  the  plants  t» 
be  4  inches  Kjpeat  in  the  row ;  and  should  they  ail  stend  ores 
the  winter,  which  is  seldom  the  caso»  evecy  alternate  ona 
can  be  removed  to  form  other  plantations.  Potaioes,  they 
may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  tops  are  dead,  but  the  late 
soiti  had  better  remain  In  the  ground  for  a  time  to  ripen 
wen.  Tundpg,  thin  yonne  crops  of  these  and  Spinach  beforo 
they  become  weakly  and  cbawn,  through  standing  too  closely, 
together. 

Apples  and  Fears  that  have  been  gathered  during  the  last 
fortmght  should  now  be  looked  over  carefttHy^  when  it  wiU' 
be  found  that  those  that  were  bruised  or  in  any  way  in- 
jured have  begun  to  decay,  and  unless  removed  will  infect 
others.  Filberts  are  now  ripe  in  most  situations  and  should 
be  gathered.  They  keep  well  in  a  moderate-sized  hamper 
packed  firmly.  Pot  the  fruit-room  in  proper  order  for  tho 
reception  of  its  winter  stock.  Use  no  straw  or  hay  about 
the  ihiit,  as  materials  of  this  kind  are  very  liable  to  spoil 
the  flavour  of  firoit  laid  amongst  them.  Handle  the  mit, 
especially  Pears,  as  littla  and  as  lighth^  as  possible.  Thin 
the  leaves  of  eady  C9ieRy  tresa  on  wails  so  as  to  ripen  the 
wood.  Ptoteot  Plmns  from  insects,  and  oloaely  net-up  Im-» 
p^ratrioe  and  other  keeping  varieties,  ^oom  Baspbeny^ 
snekesB  so  as  to  ripen  tbam  thoroughly.  Make  new  Straw^ 
bs8iy*b6ds>  dear  ronnars  away  tnm  the  old  pkurts. 

FXiOWBB  QAXDWSt, 

The  removal  and  transplanting  of  evergreens  may  be 
undertaken  from  the  presfint  lime  to  Sbvember  with  more 
chances  of  success  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year,  and 
for  larffc  Bpedmens  no  other  season  should,  if  possible,  be 
sdected.    The  natural  warmth  of  the  soil  about  the  roots* 


and  the  dose  damp  weather  generally  prevailiag 

pesatineto 


_  in  the 
autumn  months,  are'the  pxinoi|;»Bl  caoses  i^pesating  i 
success.  Add  to  thia  a  principle,  well  known  to  those  wh^ 
have  planted  largely  at  all  seasons,  that  planta  form  xoote. 
more  readily  after  tiiie  season  of  active  growth  and  durini^ 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  than  at  any  other.  Whether  plant- 
ing is  done  in  masses  or  singly^  the  ground  should  be  wdl 
trendied  and  dnuxted  before  attempting  to  put  in  a  plantr 
for;  single  plants*  if  they  aie  intended  to  thrive,  a  mere  ronndr 
hde  just  large  enougjbi  to  hold  the  roots  is  not  sufident,  bolt) 
the  ground  lor  some  space  round  should  be  well  woikad-u]^ 
to  flicilitate  the  pvc^pesa  oi  the  fritwre  soofcSt  as  wdl  aa,thflK 
escape  of  water.  Aa  eadi  tree  or  shrub  ia  plaated  secure  it^ 
from  the  action  of  high  winds.  Mulch  the  sur&ce  to  prevent 
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eraporatioii  from  the  soil,  and  ffire  bendei  oocaBional  water- 
ings at  the  coots  when  the  earUi  becomes  dry,  and  then  only 
sprinkle  the  tops  well  each  ereninflr,  wetting  the  bark  and 
foliage  completely.  Plant  eaxlybmbs.  Protect  Anriculas, 
from  heavy  rains.  Pot  the  layers  of  Carnations  and  Picotees. 
Tie-np  and  regulate  Dahlias  as  they  bloom,  remoYing  all  bad 
aad  small  blooms. 

OBXSNHOT78X  AKD  COKBXBTXTOBT. 

House  greenhouse  plants  before  heavy  rains  oome  on,  the 
tender  sorts  first;  clean  the  pots  and  soil,  stake,  relabel, 
and  clear  off  insects  before  they  are  taken  in ;  Camellias  and 
Azaleas  to  have  a  cool  airy  place.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias 
and  Cinerarias  to  be  shifted  and  grown  on.  Heaths  and 
New  Holland  plants  to  have  all  the  air  that  can  be  given  by 
the  sides  and  sashes  being  left  open  in  fine  weather.  The 
most  desirable  oljects  to  seoore  m  the  management  of  the 
m^'ority  of  plants  in  these  structures  is  procuring  a  robust 
and  hardy  growth,  and  lessening  their  vital  activity  that 
they  may  gradually  accommodate  themselves  to  the  changing 
circumstances  of  the  season. 

STOTS. 

Give  abundance  of  air  here  at  every  convenient  opportu- 
nity, to  assist  the  plants  to  complete  their  growth  in  a  strong 
and  healthy  manner.  Sprinkle  the  waUs  and  pathways  twice 
or  thrice  daily,  and  dew  the  plants  over  occasionally  with 
tepid  water  on  bright  days.  Maintain  a  brisk  temperature 
in  the  daytime,  but  allow  the  thermometer  to  fiiU  to  about 
60^  during  the  night.  Twiners  on  the  roof  should  now  be 
more  than  ever  kept  within  bounds,  cutting  back  all  shoots 
that  have  done  flowering  and  tyine  the  others,  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  light  as  litUe  as  possible.  Achimenes,  Gloz- 
inise,  and  Gesneras  that  are  properly  ripened  off  may  be 
stored  away  in  any  dry  place  where  th^  will  be  secure  from 
frost;  but  take  care  to  place  them  where  they  will  be  free 
from  damp.  Let  any  growing  plants  that  require  more  pot- 
room  be  shifted  as  soon  as  convenient,  in  order  to  have  them 
weU  rooted  into  the  fresh  soil  before  winter. 

FOBCINO-PZT. 

Those  who  intend  to  provide  a  rich  display  early  in  the 
spring  should  now  select  the  plants  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
As  one  important  division  of  g^ood  forcers  we  would  recom- 
mend the  ordinazy  American  smubs,  many  of  which,  although 
too  large  for  the  drawing-room  stand,  are  well  adapted  unr 
placing  in  conspicuous  stations  in  tiie  conservatory  or  mixed 
greenhouse.  Of  such  are  the  various  Bhododendrons,  Azaleas 
of  the  nudiflora  class,  with  various  hybrids,  the  Bhodora 
canadensis.  Ledum  latifolium  and  thymifdium,  TTnlmii^  lati- 
folia^  angustifolia,  and  glauca,  Andromeda  pulverulenta,  and 
Daphne,  especially  cneorum,  and  even  the  old  PolygaJa 
chamsebuxus.  Such  should  be  obtained  forthwith,  potted  in 
rather  small  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  warmest  comer  of 
the  garden,  whence  they  may  be  successively  introduced  to 
the  forcing-pit  from  the  mid<Ue  of  November  until  February. 


PITS  AUtD    — nrmwf 

Continue  to  afford  young  stock  in  pita  and  frames  caxefiil 
attention,  and  endeavour  to  have  it  well  rooted  and  strong 
without  keeping  it  so  dose  and  warm  as  to  render  it  sappy 
and  liable  to  damp  off  on  the  first  approach  of  winteiy 
weather,  as  is  often  the  case  with  stock  brought  on  in  heat 
late  in  autumn,  and  then  stored  away  in  cold  pits  for  the 
winter.— W.  Esane. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITOmiK  OABDEN. 

Cdhhages, — In  most  places  at  all  moist  the  most  forward 
crop  for  early  spring  work  must  now  be  put  in.  We  could 
not  do  so  ourselves,  as  the  ground  was  so  dry.  Our  Cabbages 
will  follow  Onions ;  and  for  a  depth  of  2  feet  the  ground  was 
white  with  Onion  roots,  and  as  dxy  as  ashes  taken  from 
under  a  mte.  No  wonder  that  most  of  our  September  and 
October  Peas  reftised  to  grow  and  produce  as  usuaL  The 
rain  of  Thursday  night  and  Friday  will  help  us  greatly, 
and  has  given  us  a  good  supply  in  our  tanks.  Previom^ 
to  its  coming  we  had  pricked  out  lots  of  the  second  sowing 
of  Cabbages,  with  two  or  three  small  leaves.  In  mild 
winters  these  will  stand  better  than  the  larger  plants  pre- 
yiously  pricked  out,  and  whfch,  w^ien  r^^ed  ijj  bftUs,  win 


suffer  but  little  from  the  moving.  Watered  with  sewage 
Coleworts,  and  Early  TJIm  Savoys,  cabbaging  nicely,  and  just 
needing  a  little  more  moisture  to  make  them  vigorous  and 
tender.  Went  over  the  old  plantation  of  Cabbages ;  cut  off 
any  split  heads,  stripped  off  any  withered  leaves,  and  left 
them  between  the  rows,  which  will  alike  shade  the  ground 
and  afford  nourishment  by  their  farther  decomposition. 
Some  of  the  larger  outside  leaves,  stripped  off  previoudy, 
and  scattered  along  the  rows,  maintained  a  degree  of 
moisture  about  the  roots  of  this  useful  plantation,  which 
kept  yielding  most  effectually,  though  from  the  beginning 
of  June  untu  Friday  morning  we  have  not  had  enough  <n 
moisture  to  penetrate  the  ground  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Now,  after  this  rain,  we  shall  know  little  more  of  drought  this 
season. 

We  win  not  now  re^et  the  great  care  taken  to  keep 
things  moving  in  the  nght  way,  when  we  could  not  give 
them  the  water  they  needed.  We  have  never  forgotten  what 
was  said  by  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  some  years  ago,  on  this 
sulsject.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  when  fine  weather  came 
Ktter  frost,  or,  we  may  add,  excessive  drought,  people  were 
nttle  inclined  then  to  make  any  excuse  for  tiie  denciendes 
resulting  therefrom.  It  is  certain  that,  if  by  a  little  extra 
care  audf  attention  we  could  have  prevented  a  disaster,  and 
did  not  use  that  care,  we  should  be  haunted  at  least  by  our 
own  self-accusations,  and  that,  to  sensitive  minds,  would 
be  punishment  enough.  Extraordinaiy  care  to  keep  off  a 
looked-for  evil,  even  u  the  evfl  do  not  come,  is  much  better 
than  fretting  and  fuming  over  a  disaster  we  did  nothing  to 
prevent. 

CktuUfiowers, — ^Watered  with  sewage  water  those  that  are 
coming  nicely  in.  A  few  here  and  there  are  spindling  pre- 
maturely ;  but  the  Utile  sewage  water  and  mulching  have 
kept  them  generally  in  fine  condition.  We  shall  now  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  old  Peas  that  we  kept  standing, 
though  rather  unsightly,  for  the  shade  they  yidded  from  the 
bright  sun.  The  late  Mr.  Loudon,  who  did  so  much  for 
g^ardeners  and  gardening,  had  an  espedal  horror  at  seeing 
plantations  of  old  faded  Peas  in  a  garden ;  so  much  so,  that 
when  he  contemplated  a  northern  tour  in  the  autumn,  a 
friend,  who  suspected  that  some  northern  gardeners  were 
a  little  easy  in  this  respect,  wrote  them  to  give  them  a 
hint  to  have  sU  the  offensive  suljects  removed.  Even  Mr. 
Loudon,  however,  with  his  fine  taste  for  the  tidy  and  the 
beautiful,  would  at  once  have  agreed  that  there  were  occa- 
sions when  these,  usuaUy  so  undesirable,  should  be  made 
subservient  to  the  useful.  Utilily  win  always  have  a  beauty 
and  an  interest  peculiarly  its  own.  Not  long  ago  one  of  our 
enthusiastic  amateurs  expressed  his  suxprise  at  seeing  seve- 
ral rows  of  these  witherea-haulmed  Peas  in  our  garden ;  but 
when  he  was  desired  to  observe  tiie  fine  Cauliflower  between 
them,  he  out  with  his  note-book  to  remind  him,  as  he  said, 
of  the  "  wrinkle,"  as,  even  with  the  assistance  of  moderate 
waterings,  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  dose  head  of 
Cauliflower  for  the  previous  six  weeks.  With  the  smaUest 
modicum  of  water  these  Cauliflowers  owed  their  luxuriance 
and  good  heads  chiel^  to  mulching  and  the  flickering  shade 
from  the  old  Peas.  We  wiU  now  need  the  shade  little  or  no 
longer.  Our  succesdon  crops  even  when  earthed-up  are  aU 
muldied  with  long  stable-htter,  as  we  had  nothing  better 
to  give  them.  Some  younger  ones  had  it  spread  over  the 
ground,  and  but  for  the  rains  we  would  have  done  the  same 
with  the  last  plantation,  put  out  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
lifting  and  placing  under  protection,  or  protecting  where 
th^  are. 

Pricked  out  a  lot  of  younff  Cauliflower  in  a  bed,  the  leaves 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  as  l£ey  were  thick  where  sown,  and 
this  win  render  them  stubby  for  being  transferred  to  pots 
or  under  hand-lights.  Both  plans  answer  wen ;  those  in  pots 
are  kept  under  protection,  shifted  once  or  twice  until  the 
middle  of  March,  and  then  turned  out  into  rich  soH.  We 
generdly  obtain  the  heads  pretty  ^^n  as  soon  from  hand- 
Hghts.  In  the  larger  size  we  plant  out  nine  or  more  plants* 
and  then  thin  in  Februazy  or  March  to  five.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  winter  we  do  not  mind  the  plants  being  frosted, 
as  they  are  then  smaU;  and  if  the  frost  should  be  severe 
we  then  cover  the  glasses  with  litter,  or  a  hood,  made 
like  that  oft»n  used  for  bee-hives,  and  aUow  the  cover  to 
remain  vaxiXL  the  thaw  has  come  and  softened  the  soU  inside^ 
giving  an  neceesaiy  air  to  keep  the  plants  stubby  and  hard^. 
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By  the  end  of  Febraazy  we  give  less  air,  Qsing  the  heat  of 
the  sun  to  make  the  planta  giow,  and  oovering  them  evezy 
cold  night,  and  as  the  plants  become  large  Sier  are  pro- 
tected until  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  enable  them  to 
stand  without  their  glasses.  In  planting  under  these  hand- 
lights,  or  even  in  a  bed  to  stand  the  wintor,  we  usually 
cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  for  half  an  inch  or  more  with 
rough  sand  or  roaddriit,  which  to  a  certain  6i:tent  is  a  pre- 
senratiYe  against  damp  and  slugs.  A  little  dry  slaked  lime 
may  also  be  put  between  the  rows.  The  sand  is  what  our 
amateur  Mend  would  have  called  a  wrinkle.  An  old  gar- 
dener of  the  M.  school  who  was  veiy  fortunate  with  his 
early  Cauliflower,  told  it  to  us  as  a  great  faTour,  and  a  secret 
we  were  to  keep.  He  has  long  been  beyond  any  regretting 
that  we  have  not  made  the  bast  of  the  secret  in  what  he 
then  considered  the  best  way  of  treating  it. 

Lettuces, — ^Tied-up  some  b^ind  a  wall  to  sucoeed  those  at 
present  in  use.  Planted  out  more  in  borders,  some  to  be 
protected  for  winter  use  if  necessary.  Sowed  the  last  crop 
as  stated  last  week  on  rather  hard  ground  out  of  doors. 

Undive, — Watered  the  most  forwi^  and  pluited  out  more. 
Our  Chicory  will  do  little  good  this  season,  as  owixig  to  the 
drought  it  made  no  headway.  However,  we  always  &d  that 
Chicozy  and  even  Endive,  however  nice,  are  generally  at  a 
discount  when  a  good  Lettuce  can  be  had.  In  our  own  case 
winter  salad  was  once  a  matter  of  importance,  but  now  it  is 
4X>mparativeIy  seldom  called  for.  In  such  cases  some  must 
be  kept  in  case  it  should  be  wanted.  It  would  generally  be 
more  satis&ctory  to  the  gardener  if  such  things  were  wanted 
regularly  or  not  at  all,  as  then  the  best  could  be  made  of 
the  room. 

Owumbers, — ^The  same  as  to  Cucumbers.  What  is  the 
use  of  keeping  up  a  winter  supply,  when  a  Cucumber  is 
scarcely  tasted  at  table  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  April  ?  The  places  had  better  remain  empty  for 
several  months,  and  ftiel,  fermenting  material,  &c.,  be  saved. 
Those  in  frames  should  now  have  the  linings  banked  up,  to 
keep  up  internal  heat,  and  the  inside  be  kept  rather  d^,  if 
we  should  have  dull  weather.  Those  bearing  in  pits  should 
also  have  a  little  artificial  heat  in  cold  dull  weather.  Young 
plants,  with  two  or  three  rough  leaves,  should  now  be  in- 
troduced for  winter  supply,  where  winter  Cucumbers  are  a 
feature.  They  are  most  easily  grown  in  houses  heated  by  hot 
water,  and  do  best  for  winter  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  or  in 
pits,  where  the  roots  are  somewhat  confined.  One  cause  of 
success  is  to  have  the  plants  as  strong  as  possible,  and  free 
from  all  sorts  of  insects,  before  the  dork  days  come  on,  the 
plants  being  kept  sturdy,  instead  of  drawn,  by  plenty  of  air 
at  all  favourable  opportunities.  A  second  means  of  success, 
where  the  fruit  is  wanted  chiefly  at  Christmas  and  onwards. 
Is  to  allow  the  plants  to  bear  little  or  none  before  the  middle 
of  December.  We  have  seen  plants  loaded  in  November 
that  were  intended  to  cany  on  through  the  winter  and  the 
spring,  but  they  mostly  refosed  to  do  much  g^ood  after  the 
new  year.  We  believe,  ourselves,  that  one  Cucumber  before 
the  new  year  will  distress  plants  more  than  two  or  three 
Cucumbers  after  that  period,  when  the  sun,  instead  of 
waning,  is  gaining  power. 

Beelroot'^AM  we  are  upon  salads,  we  may  mention  that 
our  transplanted  Beet  has  done  well,  and  been  in  use  for  a 
month  past.  We  think  we  shall  transplant  in  future.  For 
several  seasons  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  a  seedling  in 
the  open  air.  No  sooner  did  the  red  seed4eaves  appear 
than  it  was  whisked  ofL  Even  netting  was  not  effectual, 
for  the  birds  managed  to  find  their  way  under  it,  and  after 
chattering  defiance  with  all  the  energy  of  terror,  generally 
escaped  before  we  could  catch  them.  Sparrows  and  green 
linnets  seemed  the  principal  depredators.  Young  plants  of 
the  Lobelia  kermesina  were  treated  the  same  way.  We 
were  obliged  to  thread  and  net  the  lines  to  preserve  them. 
There  is  so  little  in  common  between  the  Beet  and  the 
Lobelia,  except  the  colour,  that  we  are  anxious  to  know  if  a 
similar  crimson  colour  has  been  equally  attractive  elsewhere. 
We  found  the  lines  of  small  thread  were  quite  as  effectual 
in  scaring  the  birds  from  the  Lobelia  as  nets,  or  even  more 
so;  for  they  will  walk  round  and  round  the  nets  until, 
acquiring  courage,  they  will  walk  or  crawl  under  them, 
getting  uieir  head  in  flrsi^  and,  thief-like»  their  body  after- 
wards. The  stretched  thread  seems  ^  impress  ^?a  with 
some  Indefinable  dread. 


CeUry.^-We  found  our  little  heads  of  the  Dwarf  Incom- 
parable Celery  better  than  we  expected,  and  have  been 
uaiag  it  for  table  for  eight  days.    In  ordinary  seasons  we 
could  have  had  it  gooii  by  the  middle  of  July,  though,  like  a 
good  many  other  things,  even  Celeiy  loses  its  zest  when 
given  too  early  or  for  too  long  a  period.    Our  late  fUend 
Mr.  Beaton  found  this  out  when  he  sent  young  Potatoes  to 
table  in  November  and  December.    He  found  it  more  pru- 
dent to  send  them  in  after  the  shortest  day  was  passed  and 
the  new  year  had  commenced.    The  new  year  gave  a  charm 
to  the  new  Potatoes  which  they  wholly  wanted  in  the  murky 
cold  days  of  December.    So  hmg  as  prejudices  are  innocent 
there  is  no  harm  in  humouring  them,  and  all  the  more  when 
we  are  paid  for  doing  so.    We  allude  to  this  Incomparable 
Celery  chiefiy  for  impressing  the  importance  of  its  being 
grown  by  the  cottager  and  the  amateur,  who  have  little  rocmi 
at  their  disposal.    Of  course,  our  heads  are  rather  small*  but 
almost  every  bit  except  the  outside  leaves  is  fit  for  table, 
and  we  send  from  these  little  heads,  about  a  foot  in  length 
to  table,  from  plants  about  15  inches  in  height.    We  have 
just  measured  the  bed  f^m  which  we  are  now  raising  the 
plants  for  dieese,  &o.,  every  day.     It  is  4  feet  wide  and 
52  feet  long,  and  has  four  rows  in  the  bed«  and  seventy-one 
plants  in  each  row,  making  284  plants  in  the  bed.     The 
plants  are  just  dose  enough  in  this  dry  season,  about  10  inches 
apart,  but  tikiere  is  still  room  for  their  growing  larger,  and 
in  a  dripping  season  were  there  some  thirty  or  for^  plants 
less  in  a  Dea,  there  would  still  be  a  great  number  of  plants 
in  a  litUe  space.  Even  now,  small  as  the  plants  are,  there  is 
as  much  in  ^em  fit  for  table  as  is  often  met  with  in  great, 
rampant.  Giant  Celery  that  requires  much  room  and  a  great 
bank  of  earthing-up,  besides  the  labour  of  doing  it.    From 
15  to  18  inches  on  each  side  of  the  bed  will  be  ample  space 
for  earthing-up.    In  f^t,  if  the  Celery  were  to  stand  long, 
15  inches  would  be  quite  sufficient;  so  that  for  a  space 
altogether  from  6|  to  7  feet  wide  and  52  feet  long,  you  mi^ht 
not  only  plant  but  earth-up  284  heads  of  Celery  in  fine  order 
for  the  dmner-table.     In  a  more  dripping  season  some  230 
to  240  very  fine  heads  could  be  obtained.    Our  friends  who 
can  spare  their  20  or  SO  feet  for  a  bed,  may  see  how  many 
heads  they  may  have  in  little  space.  The  landlord  of  a  large 
hotel  who  has  a  large  garden  but  never  can  obtain  a  tithe  of 
the  Celery  he  wants  from  it,  took  us  to  see  his  rows,  and 
poor  miserable  stuff,  it  looked  after  all  his  watering.    He 
is  now  convinced  that  on  the  bed-system  and  with  this 
dwarf  kind  he  can  have  better  produce  and  four  times  the 
quantity  fri>m  the  same  ground.     For  early  taking  up,  a 
trench  may  be  dug  out  in  the  usual  way.    When  intended 
to  stand  the  winter  and  the  spring,  we  prefer  taking  out 
little  of  a  trench,  but  having  tiie  surfetce  of  the  bed,  after 
the  addition  of  the  dung,  quite  as  high  as  the  general  leveL 
When  we  dig  a  narrow  trench  to  give  the  litUe  earthing-up 
that  is  necessary,  that  helps  to  keep  the  bed  dry  in  winter 
— almost  as  necessary  to  prevent  rotting  then  as  moisture 
is  essential  to  growth  in  summer. 

We  have  earthed-up  finally  another  piece  of  the  bed,  so 
that  our  last  earthed-up  shall  be  ready  for  us  in  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  days;  but  owing  to  tiie  plants  being  thick, 
they  have  not  wanted  that  blanehing  time  this  season.  In 
teuat,  when  a  string  is  placed  round  uiem  the  heart  becomes 
white,  whilst  the  top  keeps  growing  freely.  We  use  a 
few  coal  ashes  next  the  stem,  which  keeps  slugs,  &c.,  from 
nibbling  Ihem. 

Though  the  Celery  is  shorter  than  usual,  owing  to  scarcely 
having  any  water  after  planting  until  the  10th  of  September, 
we  have  not^  either  with  the  Dwarf  or  a  tall  Bed,  noticed  as 
yet  a  single  bolted  plant;  and  under  the  circumstances,  the 
weather  being  so  dry  and  no  water  at  command,  we  attribute 
this  result  to  the  surface-stirring,  the  mulching  with  half* 
decayed  leaves,  and  sticking  a  row  of  evergreen  branches  on 
each  side  of  the  beds.  We  are  thus  particulaj:  aq  to  these 
points  of  detail,  as  some  visitors,  even  after  inspecting  our 
emply  ponds  and  reservoirs,  would  scarcely  believe  that  we 
had  not  been  watering  at  least  twice  a-week>  and  also  be- 
cause we  should  like  to  see  a  little  bed  of  Celery  in  every 
cottage  garden  where  the  inmates  of  the  cottage  Uked  such 
a  vegetable,  and  which  they  now  generally  consider  beyond 
their  reach. 

The  work  done  Ia  i^ei^  4«partm«ut0  will  bQ  detailed  nert 
week.«-B.  P,  * 
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OOTHNT  GASDfiN  MASSET.— SsmMBSB  17. 


Bvt  Utile  dteratloB  has  tkksB  «lMi  etthtr  In  the  randr  or  qvoMtaM 
I  hil  iTHk**  rmrt.    Good  Ttam  M*  nthflr  ■cwrce,  Wt  Onp«  aad 
I  are  plcnttfu.     PMdMe  and  NeetKiaes,  thoogh  nffldent  fer  the 
1,  ere  sot  lo  abiuidant.    Of  Cob-nntt  the  tapply  If  rath«r  thetti  and 
wfoee  bare  advaneed.    The  be*«  denert  Pean  eoniiiet  of  Loatoo  Boane  of 
Jtntf,  Pthewe  d'AVfomteM,  WOUaaa*!  Boa  OirAttaii,  Md  lUrie  LouIm. 
ry  n>od  Maplea  of  Blbaton  Pippin  baTe  made  their  appear- 
Coe'k  Golden  Drop  Pluni  hare  alao  befon  to  oonie  hi. 


Of  AppleaioaBeTery  i 
le  from  Janej* 


WWJTT, 

i.  d.    i^  d 

Applto. ^...ftilete   1    0  to  9  0 

Atiiieota    doa.    0   0     0  0 

flhaRtea  Ib^    0   0     0  0 

Curaati,  Red..4  dere   0   0     0  0 

Blaek ^..    do.      0    0     0  0 

fMp doe.    16     2  0 

Mbrta*  Nate  100  Iba.  56    0    70  0 

Oooaebeniee...4aleTe   0    0     0  0 

6t»p€fl»  Hambnrgha  lb.    10     4  0 

Ifuoata S    0     7  0 

..^^ 100  IS    0    90  0 

......^..caeh   16     4  0 

YiaSTABLBS. 

s.  d.    a,  d 

Artlebokea each   0   4  to  0  6 

Aaparagna bondle   0    0     0  0 

BaaaaBroad....^rieTe   0    0     0  0 

Kidnej {alere    S    6     4  0 

Beet,  Red doa.    1    0     8  0 

Broeooli bundle    10     16 

BraaaelaSpraoti  I  BlefB  9   0     9  6 

Gahbage  .....^.^..  doa.    1    0     2  0 

Capsleona 100   8    0     5  0 

GaiTOCa bnneh    0    6     0  6 

OmOmwm doa:    0    0     0  6 

Oalavjr  .....^„.  handle   10     2  0 

Coenaibera each    0    6     10 

pieUinr doa.    10     8  0 

Wtmf  aoora    1    t     9  6 

WmuA  ............  baneh    0    6     0  0 

telle  and  Shaaola,  lb.    0    8     0  0 

Barba buulh   0   8    0  0 


Miilbefriea  .•••  puinet 
VeetarlneB..^......doK    6 

Oranvea.......^. 106  12 

Peaehea doa.    S 

Peaia  (lcltdieii)..«binh. 


PIneAppIea...., 

Plama  ....^ 

Qalneea  , 


Strawbenlea 
Walnnto ^. 


fforteradlfh 
Le^ka. „.. 


0 
I 

4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
.bnah.  14 


, lb. 

ialere 

do. 
......lb. 


a.  d.   a. 

0  6tol 
0  6 
0  90 
0  12 
0  10 
0  6 
0  8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7 
0 
0 
0 
90 


.  handle 


a,d. 
2    6to5 


Mnehrooroa pottle 

Mtstd.  *  Creaa,  pomtet 

OnhNU bnneh 

plehlltif quart 

Parriay  ...doa.  buaehea 
Parsaipa doa. 


Hadiihaa  doa.  buaehea 

SaToya  ^ doa. 

■       ......  basket 


ialera 
Turnips  ...^-.......bonch 

▼egetaMelinrrowa  dos. 


6  0 

0  0 

8  6 
2  0 
0  8 

9  0 


TRADE  CATALOGRJSd  BBCEIVED. 

£.  G.  Henderson  A  Son,  Wellington  Boad,  St.  JoIm'B 
Wood,  London.— £taf  of  Bulbs  and  o^tr  Flower  SooU, 

Ambroiae  Yenchaffelt,  50,  Bne  da  Ohaame,  GAent,  Bel- 
gbam. — Prim-wwrani  pour  L'Avitomne,  1664,  et  JhrinUmpa  et 

TO  CORRESPONDCNTS^ 
%•  WeMqaMttlukt  no  one  will  write  privAteij  to  tibr  de* 
Mrtuental  writers  of  the  "  Joxtmal  of  Hortiealiore^ 
Cottage  ChttdeBflr,  and  Ooimtry  QentiLemaiL"  By  to 
doing  they  are  Bnljjeeted  to  m^iutiflable  troaUe  and 
expenae.  All  oowDuinic«feioiBB  aboold  theretee  be  ad- 
dressed «»Uly  to  llieSdiionofifmJwmmLttfaorUeid' 
imre,  4%.,  171,  Fimt  Street,  London.  3X1. 
We  also  request  that  oonespondents  wiil  not  mix  np  ob  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gacdaning  aad  these 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  snMeets^  if  they  expect  to  set  them 
ioaBwered  promptly  and  oonreniently,  bub  writs  them 
on  separate  oonmnnioatloiis.  Ailso  nsfvr  to  send  moie 
than  two  or  three  qaestksM  ai  onoe. 

BtBusxsBD  PLAvn  (X.  JO.,  »9mlheniptom),'^r<m  ImnHrlea  faiTolw  toe 
taMeale  aad  too  useertatn  a  field  for  ua  to  reply  to  In  a  aela;  aad  ta 
wrtteupoB  it  ftdly  ipouM  oeoapy  aore  ttaae  aad  qpaee  tbaa  we  ean aJfcrd 
Praetloe  will  be  your  beat  aulde.  SxperimenU,  presided  oter  by  a  sound 
judnnent,  led  the  lamented  Mr.  Beaton  to  the  suooess  be  attained.  Hany 
aaafU  eomaranloatlons  ftem  hia  npoa  the  aabjeatare  in  onr  boek  tmamea. 

AcanrrAnT  BovAirr  (S.  W,  A)^*-Bba4t«y'a  <•  Baiiaanta  of  Betaay," 
nd  MaagUlinay'a  edition  of  Sir  J«  R  Sidtb'a  «•  Intcedoetioii  to  Botany." 
will  auit  yon. 

Ebowas-OAW  Plax  CV.  C,  SmagK^,^%t»  what  Is  said  In  reply  to 
"▲  Toove  OAsnxim.'*  See  also  laanr  plfena  in  this  Journal,  and  in  Che 
6baa|>  manual  •*  FloweP-Garlenios  fof  tlie  Many.**  We  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  alae  of  year  sraas  plot,  on  wbich  these  etaaape  are  plaeed  hi  eo  thUk 
aad  heterogeneoua  a  manner.  Even  witk  the  dimensions  glten  we  cannot 
undertake  to  furnish  plans;  but  one  of  two  thiuffs  we  would  do,  either  have 
a  regalar  plan  plaeed  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn,  with  UMre  ls(wn  ateaoh 
sMe;  or,  as  the  house  seeaM  to  be  in  the  eentre,  and  faalng  the  lawn, 
we  would  leare  the  lawn  open,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ornamental 
treea,  and  we  would  run  a  row  of  snail  and  lees  cirelea  alternately  aU  round 
Best  the  narrow  gravel  walk,  say  4  fret  or  eo  froas  It.  Tea  mif ht  than 
sea  yoir  dowaia  aa  rou  went  round  the  walka^aad  be  eheared  with  the 
pean  turf  between  them  from  the  windows.    This  would  be  a  simple  and 


aiegant  way  of  laying  out  the  flower  garden.   At  presmt  there  la  neither 
plan,  shaplicity,  nor  elegance. 

]>imnarioiis  voa  Pao»A«*vi»e  U  JTewi^AyliMMrO.— ^fnuitdayeawiah 
to  propagate  T  We  cannot  undertake  to  gire,  hi  one  answer,  dlfuatiaM  fcr 
propagathig  all  the  plante  in  erery  department  of  the  garden. 


Ftowtnnra  PLAim  lom  Boocaar  (Xel^ea-  JK1.->Toq  araaiaoteapHl 
atoneorope  fo  flaarfah  nder  ate  aama  eondManeaa  Ffna.  They  aia  aalf 
aaltabie  for  Mght  sinft  aunny  sitoaaoaaae  almeat  all  floverinf  puota  are ; 
Feme,  oo  the  otner  hand,  luxuriating  in  shade  and  moisture*  The  flower- 
ing planta  should  have  the  aunny,  and  the  Fema  the  shady  altoationa.  Of 
Stoneerop  or  Sedun  the  beat^desea  are-8ad«a  BUbOM,  lelaphlum,  6btB» 
saSom,  aeptangnlarsw  Fotstoriaana.  eapttUv  Beyiftihiaaam,  hybrldaasi 
ecemleum,  aaopetaluaB,  Ewerali,  and  hamtaebatioum  there  are  aumeitaia 
Saxifkagaa,  as  s.  Stansieldi  (a  good  Bn^Iah  vailety).  oppoattlfblit,  i 
alba  aad  mi^,  Andfewail,  ooikyledoB,  enneeta.  attlatai  graaa'  ' 
lata  fleva  piano,  poUta,  rotandi*iUa,.  Siniibergll,  grMiaadls 
meay  others  all  fine  roek  planta.  Besidea  the  above,  the  following  would  be 
suitable— Helianthemnm  TUlgare  in,  many  rartetlaa ;  Ziinua  perenne;  <ltri» 
nlnm  anguhienm,  laneastrienae,  aad  AadnwaB ;  Ibetfa  aampiailiai^ 
gibraltanaa, aad aaxatllia t  Bypaitaua BMntHnaif  Qaapballam anftBaaa; 
Dryea  DnnaoMBdi  aad  oetopetala  ;  Doaonleum  aaueaaleam ;  Draba  vena, 
hirta,  and  heaperidifoUa ;  Coehlearla  oiBehialis  and  grooUndlea ;  Cspfaalaili 
alpfaia  and  montaiia ;  Camatinm  toneatosum,  alpiaum,  repensi  aad  PlubSP- 
'    AietatU  taruTlaeapa;  AJaga  reptsas  ^MUElagaaB  and  xeptsaw  alba; 


AohemUU  ali 


saxatile,  alplnum  and  Ita  Tsrlety  Tariegatua ;  Anteanada  marearltaeaa 
aad  trlpKnerris;  Arabia  albida,  ateaopetala,  proeorrensk  aad  beluaMU; 
▼InaaSfte. 

Mamb*  Oaomia  lanuTiova  ar  Woava  (  F.  0.  fi'O.^ib  floor  m  baMaat  to 
atand  pels  upon  may  be  made  ienerrtona  to  weema  b/  plaoiag  a  layer  of 
lime  rlddUngs  an  inch  thick,  and  then  ramming  it  firm  with  a  woodea 
rammer.  Repeat  thia  again  and  again,  uatll  a  fbundatlon  la  osade  6  inehea 
thick,  on  whMh  phMie  6  UMhee  of  aaheaw  The  boHeuk  may  be  made  aats 
aeoare  a«alaei  worois  by  mSaing  the  seeead  Uper  of  lime  riddhagawUh 
gas  tar.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  gas  tar  is  death  to  any  rods  that 
eome  ia  contact  with  ft.  If  you  place  14  lbs.  of  !tane  in  a  tub^  poor  thMf 
ganona  of  water  upon  ill  atlrtt  well  up,  let  U  ata^  iMtyaighl  hnan,  thaa 
aa>p  the  halaa  la  the  pole  with  day,  and  dduge  with  deitf&e  water,  the 
worms  will  oome  to  the  surfase.  Three  hours  flooding  will  be  soflioteni, 
then  the  drainage  must  be  allowed  to  act.  Too  could  not  but«  a  betMr 
pUce  for  w4Btarlaf  Geranium  eattlagathaa  the  reoai  bat  Uttie  used,  ptadag 
tbeei  ea  BhehreabaadunleeatbedmaaSibegnal  they  wUl  eajoy  freah  air. 
You  must  take  meaeursa  to  guard  aeataist  ftoat,  watering  no  more  than  la 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  plaota  alhre.    A  daik  place  is  rerr  aaaatl^ 

■       *       ^  ItwlUrf 


though  it  will  do  for  old  planta,  it  is  not  adapted  for  young  s 
BTABbAao  Rosas  {A  iffaleeriler).— Staadavi  BDsaa  are  apt  to  die  off  tai 
Ughk  aoils  espeeiaUy  whea  budded  en  the  Deg  Roae;  but  we  haTO  thoaa 
upwards  of  twenty  yeara  oM,  and  very  heahhy  tea  now.  Cover  the  raeto 
with  manure  In  ifoTomber,  as  you  propose,  aad  the  muter  nlas  will  wash 
the  greater  part  oftheaalrlaien^dowa  to  the  Msta.  Do  not  prune  oadl  the 
liigiaaingof  Marah;  aad,  vntaia  the  weather  be  vaiyaevere,  the  heedeara 
better  uaeovured,  bat  a  little  hay  wrapped  round  the  heads  In  fros^  weathm 
to  be  remoTOd  hi  mild,  la  a  great  protection.    We  fear  your  thatchlag  win 


A>  more  harm  than  good,  and  we  thhlk  it  totalis 
•  •  II  ----- 


t  totally  uaneeessary,  ualeea  yea 
tha«  lei  Ohvktmae  bo  a6  hand 


before  doing  eo,  and  reasore  the  eoveilnf  giadaally,  eomaieaning  about  the 
middle  of  February,  ao  as  to  dispense  with  it  altogether  by  the  middle  <tf 


Omar  OAmnair  {Ai^  Ofd  dMaarOsi^, 
-^ If  yaawaated ' 


-WetMak 


that  end  of  the  waaaleB  to  thebonadary  by  a 
▲.    Then,  for  the 

nMow 

butinthla,bywaoror 

Aiauoaria  aaai  Deedar,  and  two  or  i 


Lkyoar 


DttWii. 

Itbyi 
Wei 

front 

ffTOOl 

,  and  two  or  maaa  olreUa  of  Bhododaadroaa,'iRmU 
suit  you  best,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with,  the  lawn  character  of  that  f^t. 


of  the  plan  fbr  fhilt  treea  at  a.    Th<n|  for  the  spaee  at  b,  to  front  of  the 

house,  we  could  not  declda  withovt'eauBiirthe  ground  and  the  surtoumllBgat 

we  ahoald  thtok  a  law  r 


If  something'  of  thia  were  done  the  Duteh  gaaden  would  be  meal  eflhsdn^ 
If  ahai  off  Ikon  the  SMI  of  the  ground  by  a  r 


Oun»  or  Goub  Oaaaanm.-«>W1tt  yearaanasp 
TarlatyhM  behaved  thieaaaaaaT    With  asa  the 


ervralL 
dsBia 


yaari 

. . 1th  UM  the  aappeaad  attaag^giewlaf 

Cloth  of  CMd  ia  no  larger  than  when  firat  put  o«L  and  not  needy  ao 
healthy ;  whereas  QoMen  Cbafai,  the  alow  grower,  baa  Been  tery  eatiaftMtory. 


FSBM  (JIH.  iZrV^Hera  le  So  aHhd,  aillMr  waaHy  or  aanthli^  atv 
pabllahinv  on  this  oedar  of  Haakk  Mr  W.  Boakar'a  •^British  Pcbm" 
eoata  two  gulooas,  and  hia  "  Chirdan  Bema"  are  of  the  aame  price* 

SaajiLwe  PAiiana  (X.  f,  ^.)«— AH  of  ordinary  merit  except  one  wItt 
white  ground,  yeilow  eye,  aad  pale  lHav  edging  to  upper  petaia,  and  IBae 
pencilungB  of  the  lower  petals. 

HoLuss  HOT  Thniwnve (Jt  a  A).^ie  la  nok  at  all  aBuanat  fifr  alarge 
Hetty  to  look  badly  Ibr  seaie  yaaaa  aflaa  tiaaapleatiav ;  aad  we  era  fltf  ftaaa 
certain  that  severe  pruning  would  do  it  any  real  good*  Tlie  fact  of  your 
Roily  hedge  not  doing  well  la  a  proof  that  your  clayey  aoil  is  not  the  proper 
plaee  for  it.  We  woidd,  hewsv«iv  reaiarfc  that  dlggkag  a  tnaeh,  oriatti' 
diteh.  by  the  sMe  of  the  BoUy  he^ge,  se  aetejaat  oat  the  tlcp  of  theraolib 
and  flOing  that  ditch  with  aaa&y  road-eerapin(p,  will  moat  liaely  induce  (ka 
roota  to  strike  into  a  more  genial  medlUBi,  aad  pxodnee  a  heaUAier  stateoiT 
things. 

BtoaaAitao  ro  Naw  ZaA&Aai».--We  have  rtsilaii  the  foitoalag  hi 
aoawer  to  the  qaaiy  of  **  B.  WJ*  •*  A  gardaaae  would  do  weR  ia  New 
Zealaad  that  would  work,  dig »  mow,  aow,  or  be  haady  at  anything,  aa  the 
country  is  rough  yet,  and  gudeuiag  there  la  very  diflbmt  tinim  hare^  A 
friend  wbe  went  neariy  Ato  years  ago  haa  aavad  B66  per  year,  with  a  wtmM 
hnallir,  bnl  wecka  at  anything.  The  worh  is  aot  hanler  thau  la  Snglanfli 
The  day  is  reckoned  eight  hours  for  work.  What  seeds  to  take,  or  aay 
other  Information,  I  should  be  glad  to  give ;  but  I  adrlaa  *  B.  W.*  to  thtos 
well  before  he  emigniiea,  aa  It  ia  a  Tery  sedoua  Jevraef.-- W.  C.** 

Iinntx  (B«rf).--Tol  T.  coadaded  with  the  year  1666,  and  the  indas  waa 
published  with  Bci  140. JaMnrrlSth,  166k  We auapaat yoa mean Vol>¥E, 

the  hwt  Bomber  of  which  wee  puhlUhad  oa  thaiftth  or  June.  Brsendhic 
your  address,  two  postage  stamps,  and  the  number  of  the  Toiume,  the 
proper  todez  will  be  forwarded  to  jeu. 

PuuvTS  Axn  Haudt  AmnjASa  voa  Sraure  Buxainia  (Itightm  B^omd 
W.  ArMpiM}.— Bapeaaria  oahibrioa  (taaeewe  do  net  haow)  will  htoon  hi 
apttoglf  aaamaeevbatitiaaoiaehartyMnmaj*  We  intend  publtahlaB 
aome  notca  on  annuala,  and  early-flowemig  spring  planta.  Dor  flower-gardfla 
decoration  shortly. 


BeptemiMrSO,  1M4.]      JOTJENAL  OT  HOBTICXJLT0EB  AITO  -OOTTAOTi  OABBSKBK. 


«ntht«MMMIi, 
IniXf  and  flower 


DtaravrxD  Salix  'ffHooT  Cl^  'VT.).— -Ttellsttoiied  stem,  or  bnmdi,  ti  ntft 
doamwi, luiA  fa ctito* V IwUMUiti fludailnnfl,  or ttomntA.  !B»smme, 
dike  the  omim  of  auMt  iWiniwal  fiiiMiliiMip.  fa  luoxpfaiiMd.  Sir  d.  S. 
iSmith  MjB  It  jnisesfbom  dfaeMe  or  acoideiit,  and  Is  freqaratiy  obearred  In 
the  Atih,  the  TUniM  eoamraxila,  serertll  ipeclw  of  Drnpfane,  AkpangnB^  te. 
In  one  rwAetj  of  Piram,  called  the  Top-knot  "Wm^'imB^ghrnhj  fa  peBB*- 
iMitit  and  prapacafad  byieeeA. 

tCptssv,  ^.  (fi^Mmtiir  .|}lii«)^^ii  Toetnt  Jimnhan  of  thU  Jevnel  JtaU 
directiou  h«Te  been  giiren  refattTe  to  Celery  cuUnre  and  Haibroom-bed- 
maUnff.  **'The  Oefden  Ifanoil/*  uliteh  yon  can  hare  free  by  poet  ^fhMn 
oor  ofloe  fbr  twenty  wMfafie  etauKpeyoentatee  tai 
aad  aU  oriUnaiy  eottMloa  «e(|eiMd  in  the 
4;sad«n. 

PfeoyAAATno  GfBiiSAiTBBa  AKfiXHTKA  (4  ^^^  A<ft«!ra«r] .— Take  np  the 
Alonts  and  pot  them  hi  a  Brht  toffy  loam  with  a  quantity  of  land  faiter- 
Mied.  Provide  perfeet  dnonege,  be  rallier  aperlnf  of  water,  ead  pkMB 
4tottmear  tje^faaa  to  a  lij^elrypartof  e  dry^ieeiihmiaa.  Doaotredvee 
the  head  at  alt,  but  retain  It  and  all  aide  ahoota.  In  Febniery  piace  the 
plants  tai  a  houae  haying  a  temperature  of  firom  W*  to  60*.  which  will 
•oeonacB  the  predaetton  of  eUe-ahflMa.  and  whoe  tfiOM  tew  three  jotnta 
they  ahonld  be  al^pped  ofl^  or  eut  off  with  a  ahaip  ketfe  near  the  atem. 
which  will  leaTe  a  iLlnd  of  heel  on  the  cutting.  Ihaert  them  In  molat 
aaad  in  a  pot  or  pan,  and  pface  in  a  miM  hetbed  of  firem  IV  to  -60", 
putting  a  beU-glaaa  orer  them  if  the  atmoaphere  of  the  houae  fa  dry;  but 
if  it  fa  calm  and  mofat  the  beil-gtaaa  ney  be  dfapenaed  with.  Keep  the 
aand  mofat,  but  aroid  moi*tening  the  foliage,  and  be  oarefnl  not  to  drown 
Che  soil,  otherwiaa  the  cKWliga  win  damp  dK  Tfaay  will  root  in  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeka  and  may  then  be  potted ;  continue  them  in  heat 
VBtll  they  beeoBM  eabaUfahed,  then  renwre  them  to  tiie  flnenhonaeend 
j^ndnally  haidan  off  prior  to  plaotiaig  oet,  whiA  may  be  done  in  June. 

PiEPUTUAL  CAXK4Tnnie~''Wi]raBBnie  OedBBii  Ohadt  jjid  Clots  or 
QoLD  0BBAnoMB  (^pvtea).— The  Pen>atual  Carnations  are  similar  to  Per. 
-petnal  Rosea.  They  bloom  more  or  leaa  eontinuoualy,  eppeefally  when 
«wn  in  pete.  It  fa  not  oanai  far-ihem  wh^n  kept  in  a  greanhaose  lo  otm- 
.OMie  doing  ae  through  the  winter.  They  flower  noat  profiiae;^^  in  aommer 
and  antomn.  The  Geranlnma  yon  name  ahoald  he  taken  up  on  the  approach 
t>f  froet,  potted*  end  wintered  in  a  greenhonae.  A  rather  warm,  dry,  airy, 
light  eltoation  fa  beat.  They  aboiSd  have  hutUttfa  wiacr^milyeufllefant 
iomatetafai  thdr  ilteUty.  ihr ihe  ii«K0t«lan  we  preaome  fa  meant  tyiiw 
Ihe  j>lanta  in  bnadlea  like  faggots,  and  that  you  appear  to  underatand. 
Whieh  fa  dl  the  infonnatlon  we  can  give  In  refbrance  to  it. 

finLF-iwaraucnow  [A  Tounfi  Gardmef).--'lJonAiaa*%  "^IMf-TttstmeCien  for 
Yenag  OardeMra"  will  tesdiyen  how  to  draw  aimpto  geemetoical  ilgniea. 
2f  yon  wlah  to  le«m  perapeettve  end  ealouxtog  efavatioBa  you  moat  reeeim 
a  few  leaaona  f^m  aome  local  drawing-master. 

Maxss  or  Fsurr  {A,  Middltion).—\%  2,  Keawick  Codlin ;  8,  not  dla- 
tinguiahableftomtheneelmeaaent;  4,  Easter  Pippin;  5,  Blenheim  Pippin. 
Pear  too  tax  gone.  {J.F,  JUmhtn^  Jki^lin)  Appi49.—h  3,  Whorle  Pippin ; 
S.  Newtown  Pippin:  4.  Bc^nl  Snaaet.  <4f»  OW  StAterib^r,  Feekham) 
Fmws^I,  laeaa^a  Serfamat;  2,  BearE6  Dell:  S.  Olon  Jforoean,  amell; 
4,  Beurr^  de  Etance.  (Jftw  Subacrtber)  Appiet.—X  Bedtordahlre Foundling; 
9,  Loen*8  Peamnin ;  8,  Birmfaii^am  Ptppia  ;  4,  Lemon  nppin ;  5,  RoUnaoa^ 
npfiin;  6,  Sack  aaid  Sugar;  7,  nakaown.  CdM<eiM)«~Tonr  Feachea  are 
aarteinly  aaoat  extcaordiaaigr.   They  .are  evidentlj  the  prodeee  of  two  dia- 


tinet  ovarlea  in  the  aame  flower,  which  hare  become  united  by  close  con- 
" — —    -  —  •-  (S.  B.)  Awpt0a.^l,  OBaTenefceln; 

ef  OtdandNng;  d.  Cbrfatie^a 


tignity,  forming  a  eurloua  fnaetton. 
S,  ^leuhefan  Fipptai;  8,  •Oamai ;  4, 
PJppin.    (/.  W,  J.)^^.  it.  Qeonain  Pear. 
4,!Dutch  Mignonne,  6«  Reinette  du  Canada. 


jMplea.—i,  Bawthomden ; 

IT.  ff.  J2.)*— 1,  Syke  Houae 

"  -       -     •  -    "tog} 

t  of 


susaet ;  9,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  4,  Hoary  Morning ;  5,  Bnmelow'a  9t 
7,  Kanao^;  8,  Splee  ApiMe;  IdL  Befoashire  QoananiaB:  11,  a 
QWh.   i>Mr^-B|WmfamaraSeaChx4tt«B. 

SCams  or  Piiairaa  CP<  W.  jL).>-Y«nr  deeidoena  ahmb  fa  Bhua  ootfaiua, 
or  Yenice  Sumach.  (J?,  ifi^.).— Tour  plant  belonga  to  nelt)ier  of  the  genera 
sou  mention,  but  fa  Arenarta  aerpylHfolfa.  fflf.  A.  P.).— liyrlea  Oele. 
(Mdr:p/4).-~fi,  Scabtoaaaaadaa;  d,  CaneaUa  Infaata;  7,  laapetieaa  neli-me- 
taBgete;  &«  Sadnm  Idephiqai.  (A*.  JST.).— Your  Fern  fa  teo  young  and 
imperfiect  to  be  named.  The  yellow  flower  fa  a  apedea  of  Hellanthna,  but 
ft  fa  impoaaibfa  to  aay  wldtfi  Irom  aueh  a  mangled  aerap.  The  ether  plant 
faiOrtgaaam  vfnaa.  The  Pear  fa  Bamaaer  Rrasie  Baal;  the  Plan,  Foad*a 
SwiiHiig.  (JL  O^-m^  arnHMt  ten  Om  aame  of  your  Xapar  plaat.  It 
Uppeara  to  na  to  be  one  of  the  Oompeaitn. 


BOOLTBT.  BSB.  ui  HOOBEHOLD  CSBOHICZiS. 


pouiio:itr  m  a  smau.  englosiibb. 

Iir  wpljr  to  "A  CocnrrBT  Vmab/'  ire  vfll liegin  irith  «ie 
old  c[iiotatioiiT— 

^  CauNMenot  aihnie  e  protfier  mate. 
Bat-proper  tfaae  to  aaarry.* 

Tber6  are  fowls  evidently  iHiended  by  nature  for  snch  a 
tilaoe  (8  feet  by  B(^  and  tmeb  purposes  as  yon  describe — ^riz., 
to  live  in  enoh  a  small  ^lace,  and  to  prodnoe  eggs.  Ko  one 
woold  txy  to  tear  diickens  wilSiont  more  run;  and  no 
amonnt  of  fbod  will  make  3ie  iitee  and  mnscle,  and  prodnoe 
the  growth  that  can  only  reenlt  from  ezeroise.  Therefore 
flome  breeds  axe  layers  only:  tke  hens  never  sit.  Poflets, 
Ihe  first  time  of  laying,  will  prodnoe  tiieir  nmnber  of  eggs, 
but  wben  they  become  hens  Ibey  win  n<^.  Ton  may  choose 
fliMai]^,  or  Crave  Oosors,  or  lia  I^^ohe';  they  ate  non-sitters. 
Ton  may  hove  GobbinB  or  Biabmas;  they  are  very  hardy. 
Wis  wonld  advise  yon  to  bave  Spanish^  Brahmae,  or  Oocfciins. 
Ton  must  cfvety  year  save  some  ^^gs,  and  pnt  them  nnder 
ottier  fowlSf  to  pvodnoe  Api3  or  tti^r  ^ddokens.    ^Riese'wiQ 


lay  in  the  winter.  When  they  are  bens  tiiey  may  be  kept  aa 
breeders,  or  sold.  If  care  be  taken  of  all  the  scraps  in  a 
honse,  and  certain  waste  from  the  garden,  the  laying  bona 
should  cost  Utile,  and  cottagers  will  alwi^  rear  ohiokens  at 
a  .low  pdoe.  Where  everything  is  bought,  and  fowls  «re 
lazorionaly  kept  all  ih^  year,  eggs  eost  one  penny  eadi. 
Where  fowls  are  tended  and  cared  for  carefrilly,  eggs  should 
be  aheap  fbod. 


LEIGH  (LAJ!^CASHIKE)  POULTET  SHOW. 

This  Show  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  imt.,  on 
very  suitable  grounds  adjacent  to  Leigh,  Lancashire ;  bnt  it 
is  now  made  evident,  that  shcnld  the  Leigh  Show  progress 
during  the  ensuing  five  years  as  it  has  during  the  mmB 
munber  of  years  just  past,  a  &r  more  extensive  appoint- 
ment will  be  oompnlsory.  The  £aot  may  be  Tery  briefly  toUL 
In  the  northern  counties  the  emulation  of  the  BumeBOU 
agzioultural  societies  held  in  those  districts  has  scaicely 
any  bound  aaidgned  to  it,  ea(^  exerting  itself  in  the  moat 
friendly  rivalry  to  excel  its  neighbours;  consequentiy^thB 
northern  counties  have  progressed  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  those  of  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  bav«t, 
on  the  contrajn^,  retrograded.  The  reasons  are  obvioas  -.  :in 
the  north  the  hopes  <S  committees  of  agricultural  societieB 
are  the  determination  to  estaUiiJi  a  show  as  good,  or  even 
better,  t^nttiose  held  around  them.  All  tiy  tibeir  best,  yet, 
hairing  a  little  cnstomaxy  banter,  the  most  friendly  fselings 
prevaiL  Necessarily  from  this  cause  alone,  good  well- 
attended  meetings  are  the  almost  unzversal  oider  of  the 
day,  the  exhibitions  being,  as  a  whole,  of  first-rate  character. 
The  peo;[^e  of  l^ese  districts  seem  most  thoroughly  to'ezuoy 
them,  and  we  rarely  hear,  therefore,  of  non-suooess.  The 
southern  cBstricts  of  tiie  kingdom  unfortunately  seem  for 
more  supine;  committees  do  not  appear  to  labour  aa  im- 
pulsively and  wiUingly  togcAiwr.  "  The  work  " — this  alwaya 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sure  test  of  sincerity  or  otberwise^-ot 
the  last  devolves  exclusively  on,  perhaps,  a  tithe  of  the 
original  prqjectors  s  and  thus  ftirly  borne  down  by  the  excess 
of  responsibilities  foiling  on  one,  or  at  best  a  vexy  fe?^ 
IMdrs  of  shocdders,  iiie  attempt  is  finally  abaadcmed,  and 
thus  shows  that  miffht  have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  a 
district  peculiariyadapted  to  poultry  culture,  ave  of  neees- 
sity  numbered  among  the  bygones.  Why  these  thinfls 
diould  be  we  foel  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  account,  but  certain 
it  now  is  the  generality  of  our  best  shows  are  held  exnhiaively 
in  the  northern  dsstricts.  The  Committee  at  Le^  are, 
beyond  dispute,  a  worthy  example  of  a  niunber  of  gentle- 
mem  bound  eadi  by  one  :firm  vssolve  to  use  the  extreme  of 
personal  exertions,  and  never  to  rest  contented  save  with 
tbe  »idoabted  piogress  of  their  c^>eeial  undertaking.  Herer 
is  the  great  secret  of  eucoeea— they  make  it  **9k  long  pull,  a 
strong  pun,  and  a  pull  altogether,"  there  are  no  ctivisioDB 
among  them ;  they  thus  obtain  pubHc  favour,  and  axe  of 
necessity  well  eupported. 

The  weather,  of  course,  has  much  to  do  as  regards  ^a 
receipts  at  the  doors,  and  this  year  very  unfortunately  the 
day  was  of  the  most  mSaeratfle  ohaxfuiter— one  positive  odd 
and  drenching  rain.  Tliat  the  receipts  were  seriously  lessened 
by  <'-^^^"  mishap  la  lieyond  doubt;  but  that  tiie  Show  ihr  sur- 
passed in  gezkeral  quality  those  pievious]t7  held  here  is 
equally  certain. 

jMx>st  of  the  poultry  were  of  high  character,  though  the 
adult  portion  of  the  classes  are  as  yet  for  firom  restored  to 
plumage.  Gochina  were  shown  in  force,  and  as  a  whole 
were  veiy  good.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Spanish^ 
Stmbwrfiis,  and  Qame  fowls.  It  was  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation, that  those  classes  most  esteemed  for  table  purposes 
were  the  best  represented;  and  beyond  question,  we  donot 
expect  to  meet  with  either  Oeese,  Twkeys,  Bouen  or  Ayles- 
bury Ducks  of  better  worth  at  any  of  our  coming  shows. 
The  Qr^  Call  Ducks  (several  pens  being  shown},  were  of 
decidedly  first-rate  excellence,  and  some  "domesticated 
Wild  Ducks,"  were  also  most  commendable. 

The  wants  of  the  poultry  during  exhibition  were  well  oon< 
sidered,  and  had  the  weather  been  fine  the  greatest  success 
must  have  ensued,  besides  adding  ma^y  score  pounds  of  ad- 
mission moTieiy  to  the  finances  of  the  Ldigh  Committee. 

CUa  (Btack  Jlad)— Flrat,  C.  W.  Brierlev,  RhodjBajonae,  Mlddleton,_aear 
Kaaobeaier.   Second,  If.  Ktmaerley,  Sarket  Hall,  Warxlaston.    CMeftana 
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— Tint,  J.  Tarner,  Stand  LaiM,  RttoUffe.  8«eoiid,  &.  SoatlMni,  W«bli 
BUL    Highly  Commttided,  C.  P.  Ackart,  Blekertluw,  near  Wlgtn. 

Oamb  (Any  other  Tarietf).— Flrit,  J.  wood.  Moat  Hoom,  Halgb,  WIgan. 
Baeond,  C.  W.  Brlarlar,  M iddteton,  ntar  Maaahaater.  CMOmim.— Fint, 
a  P.  Aakora  (Brown  Bad).  Baoond,  J.  Wood.  Eighlj  Gommandad,  C  F. 
AekeiB  (Dnckwlng).    Oommendad,  JT.  Wood. 

SpAwniL— Pint,  N.  Cooka,  Atharton.  Saaoad,  O.  H.  ETnna,  Ldgh. 
CMdkMtf.— Pint,  J.  W.  Spaakman,  Atharton.  Beoond,  N.  Cooko.  Hlghljr 
OwBiiaadad*  W.  Qragory,  Atharton. 

Ckxnini-ClixvA  (Anj  ooloar).^Plrat,  J.  ElUott,  Wjatlclgh  MIIL  Second, 
0.  W.  Briarlay.  Highly  Commanded,  £.  Smith,  Middleton,  nearMaBcheatar. 
C%<04r«n«.— Pint,  &.  J.  Wood,  Lower  Ommpaall,  near  liancheiter.  Second, 
O.  H.  Whedar,  BUddleton,  near  Mancheatar.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
NelaoB.  Beaton  MarMy,  near  Manehaatar;  B.  J.  Wood.  Commanded,  J. 
Firer,  Liverpool  Boad,  St  Hdenc 

Beabma  Footea  (Any  coloor).— Pirat,  &  Leech,  GreaTC  Honae,  Booh- 
dale.  Second.  N.  Cooke.  Cfticiktfiw.—FIrcfc,  E.  Leech.  Second,  J.  Elliott. 
Highly  Commended,  N.  Caoke. 

DoBxno  (Any  cokmr).— Plrat,  8.  Paniaglon.  Aitley.  Second,  E.  Smith. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Boliongh,  Atherton.  CJUdkcM.— Pint,  J.  Bolloagh. 
Beoond,  C.  W.  Brierley.    Highlv  Commended,  J,  Frjet, 

Hambveoh  (Oolden-penelTled).~Pir8t,  J.  Tomer,  Stand  Lane,  BateUffe. 
Second,  no  oovpttttlon.  C3Ueftcfi«.— Plrat,  T.  Wrigley,  Jan.,  Tonga,  Middle- 
tan,  near  Maneliaater. .  Second,  J.  Hasladao,  Great  Boya,  Tyldealay.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Hunt,  Pint  Lane,  Weatlelrii. 

Baxbukoh  (EilTer-penoUled).— Pirtt,  E.  Crompton,  Orer  Hnlton.  Second, 
J.  Flatt,  Deane,  near  Bolton.     CMokens.—Ttiat,  J.  Piatt.     Second,  £. 


Bambukoh  (Oolden-apaogled).— Pint,  M.  Karlor,  Denton,  near  Manchea- 
ter.  Second,  G.  Whltaker,  Horwioh,  near  Bolton.  Chiekau.—nnt,  N. 
Karlor.  Second,  O.  Whitaker.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Oerrard,  Brown 
Btnal,  Bedford. 

Hajcsukgh  (SilTer-apanglad).— Firat,  J.  Haxladon,  Great  Boys,  Tjidealey. 
Second,  J.  Wood,  BrinRcall  Hall.  Chorley.  CAidkau.— Pint,  J.  Hasieden. 
Second,  J.  Horst.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Tnmer,  Aatley. 

FoLAHD.— Pint,  F.  Unaworth,  Lowton.  Second,  S.  Partington.  Artley. 
CftidUfu.— Plrat,  H.  Smith,  Jan.,  Bedford  Brewery.    Second,  P.  Unswortb. 

FoLAjro  (Any  other  yarlety).~Fint  and  Second,  S.  Parrington.  Ckickms, 
—Plrat  and  Second,  S.  Parrington. 

Gaiu  BAKTAMa  (Any  Tarlety).— Pint,  G.  Green,  Back  Lane,  Weatleigh. 
Bacond,  W.  Nunnerley,  Market  Hall,  Warrington.  CMckmu.—fint,  T. 
Wakefield.  Golbome.    Second,  H.  Kenworthy,  Aatley. 

Baittaiu  (Any  other  Tariety).~Pint,  C.  walker,  Wect  Qrore  Honae, 
Halifkx.  Second,  S.  Parrington.  Highly  Commended,  C.  W.  Brierley, 
MIddletoo,  near  MAnchester;  J.  Mangnall,  Adlington,  near  Chorley. 
CAmAmim.— Pint,  C.  W.  Brierley.    Second,  &  Farrincton. 

Arr  oTHxa  DisriKcr  on  Csobs  Bexxd.— Pint,  C.  w.  Brierley.  Second, 
J.  W.  Barlow,  Chowbent  (Blae  Andaloalan).  Highly  ComoMnded,  B. 
Bnllongh,  Howebridge.  Commended.  J.  Qeciard,  Brown  Street,  Bedford. 
CA<dfc<iu.~Pint,  W.  QilUbrand,  Tyldealey.    Second,  no  competition. 

SINGLE  COCKS. 
GAm.— Plrat,  W.  Nonnerley,  Market  Hail,  Warrington.     Seoond.  S. 
Fhrrlngten,  Aatley. 
Oaib  Bahtax.— Plrat,  C.  W.  Briertay.   Second,  J.  BaUoagh,  Atherton. 

I>voKa  (AylcaboryX— Plrat,  E.  Leech,  Graava  Honae^  Rochdale.  Second, 
F.  M.  Hindle,  Buy  Boad,  Haalingden.  Highly  Commended,  P.  M.  Hindle; 
B.  Leech. 

DvoM  (Roncn)  .—First,  E.  Leech.  Baeond,  J,  Nalaoo,  Haaton  Maraey, 
near  Mancheatcr.  Highly  Coounended,  C.  F.  Ackara,  Blckarahaw,  near 
Wigan ;  J.  Bnllongh,  Atherton. 

Ant  othbe  Exnan  oa  Cxosa  Bxxxb.— Pint,  J.  Bnllongh.  Seoond,  C.  F. 
Ackerk    Highly  Commended,  C.  F.  Aeken. 

Onnan  (White).— Pint,  J.  Sonthem,  Kenyon.  Second,  L.  Walla,  Weat- 
honghton.  6^f/tiig«.— First,  J.  Sonthem.  Second,  6.  Doming,  Swinton. 
Bighly  Commanded,  L.  Walls. 

Gnaas  (Colonred).— First,  E.  Leech.  Second,  J.  Sonthem.  Gonunanded, 
L.  Walls.    0os/in^«.— First,  J.  Sooftham.    Seoond,  withheld. 

Tonxxra— Pirat,  B.  Leech.  Second,  C.  W.  Biierley.  Commended,  G. 
Jaokaon,  Bedford  Lodge ;  R.  Lonsdale,  Boothstown. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  was  tke  sole 
Ju4go.  

POULTBY  JUDGING. 

A  FEW  days  a^o  I  attended  a  local  show,  at  which  a  very 
BucceBsful  exhibitor  residing  in  the  same  paft  of  the  conntiy 
as  the  Jlidge  showed  hirgely,  and  won  in  almost  every  in- 
stanoe.  Now  in  many  of  the  classes  in  which  he  won,  I  am 
not  a  jndge,  but  as  he  is  nsmvUy  successftd  in  them  I  dajre- 
9ay  he  deserved  the  prizes  awarded  to  him.  In  one  or  two 
classes,  however,  in  which  I  have  had  considerable  experience, 
his  birds,  though  winners,  were  by  far  the  worst  in  the  class ; 
and  here  a  scene  took  place  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
made  public,  and  which  fully  convinced  me  of  the  importance 
of  ezMbitors  knowing  before  entering  who  are  going  to 
judge  their  fowls.  In  a  squabble  which  took  place  between 
the  Judge  and  the  partner  of  a  large  and  successful  Game 
exhibitor,  the  former  charged  the  latter  with  having  on  a 
previous  occasion,  when  he  was  going  to  officiate  as  judge 
at  the  sajne  place,  sent  him  the  number  of  eveiy  pen  of  fowls 
he  had  entered,  with  a  request  that  he  would  do  what  he 
could  for  him.  To  this  the  exhibitor  replied  that  the  Judge 
requested  him  to  send  them. 

Now,  whether  the  exhibitor  sent  the  numbers  to  the  Judge 
without  being  requested  or  not  I  do  n(^  care  to  inquire,  but 


it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  the  two  were  on  good  terms,  and 
the  numbers  were  sent  and  received  without  any  oljeotion ; 
and  this  proves  that  unprincipled  men  get  appointed  as 
ludges,  and  inform  their  friends,  and  if  their  fowls  are  not 
known  numbers  are  sent. 

Let  the  names  of  Judges  be  pubUshed,  and  depend  that 
those  who  are  diaposed  to  aot  so  unfiurly  will  not  do  so 
long ;  exhibitors  will  then  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands,  and  will,  of  course,  cease  sending  to  shows  where 
they  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  &ir  play,  and  those  that 
are  properly  conducted  and  have  good  judges  will  be  the 
only  ones  patronised.  Committees  of  new  shows  will  then 
be  able  to  select  the  best  and  most  popular  judges,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  poultary  shows  w^  be  re- 
moved.— ^H. 

[Our  correspondent  is  known  to  os,  and  he  has  stated  the 
name  of  the  Judge  and  of  the  Show.  The  Judge  ought 
never  to  be  employed  again.] 


BEWAEE  OP  THE  PIG. 
Umtil  last  night  I  was  under  the  impression  that  pin 
and  poultry,  if  not  sworn  friends,  were,  at  least,  amicaue 
companions.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Poultry-keepers,  beware 
of  the  pie !  and  read  this  dismal  tale.  A  valuable  Cochin 
pullet  ot  mine  entered  the  pigstye  as  usual  to  peck  at 
piggy's  trough — she  was  devourod  at  once.  Nor  is  this  alL 
The  same  pig  the  next  day  (no  doubt  with  the  feelings  of  a 
tiger  which  has  once  tasted  human  flesh)  in  like  manner 
murders  and  eats  whole  a  Cochin  cock.  How  is  it  this  pig 
forgets  his  former  friendship  with  his  victims,  and  now 
seems  determined  to  eat  every  fowl  within  his  reach  ?  The 
comfort  is,  he  wiM  shortly  be  converted  into  partly  hams^ 
and  long  sides  of  bacon,  by  his  iigiured  master— Chantt- 

CLIBB. 


COMB-PEUNING. 

I  SHOULD  say  as  a  rule,  never  resort  to  comb-pruning  with 
the  view  of  r^avenating  old  stocks.  It  la  an  operation 
which  is  likely  to  do  &r  more  harm  than  good  unless  per- 
formed with  very  great  judgment,  and  had,  therefore,  better 
be  altogether  let  alone.  When  portions  of  combs  become 
mouldy  or  offensive  they  may*  of  course,  be  removed;  but 
even  in  this  case  the  cure  may  generally  be  entrusted  to  the 
bees  themselves,  except  when  foul  brood  is  present,  when  an 
entirely  different  mode  of  treatment  must  be  resorted  to. 
Combs  will  last  seven  years  or  more,  and  I  deem  it  better 
to  break  up  an  old  stock  at  the  end  of  this  period  than  to 
attempt  to  renew  it  by  comb-pruning. 

The  above  advice  in  reply  to  the  question  of  "  C.  F.  G.," 
in  page  224,  refers  only  to  hives  in  which  the  combs  are 
fixtures;  but  with  either  bar  or  frame-hives  the  case  is  very 
different,  and  the  renewal  of  brood-comb  presents  no  dim- 
eulty  whatever.  Just  about  this  time,  when  breeding  ham 
ceased  in  most  colonies,  a  couple  of  the  worst  combs  may  be 
removed  from  the  centre  of  a  hive  with  not  less  than  nine 
bars  or  frames,  and  the  remaining  oombs  being  brou^t 
together  so  aa  to  leave  a  vaeant  space  on  botibi  sides  (where 
empty  frames  or  bars  should  be  inserted),  the  stock  may 
remain  until  the  spring,  when  the  vacancies  at  the  sides 
will  in  due  time  be  filled  up  by  the  beee.  If  the  apiarian  have 
not  spare  combs  wherewith  to  assist  them,  care  must  of 
course  be  taken  that  tiie  remaining  combs  contain  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  food,  and  that  drone-combs  be  not  shifted  into 
the  "  brood-nest."  These  should  be  kept  at  the  sides,  and  if 
several  are  present  it  will,  if  possible,  be  advisable  to  ex- 
change all  but  one  of  them  for  worker-combs.  With  hivea 
containing  less  than  nine  bars  it  may  be  best  to  proceed 
more  gradually  by  removing  only  one  comb.  In  either  case 
the  operation  should  be  repeated  every  autumn  until  all 
thickened  and  worn-out  combs  are  done  away  with. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience  I  should  be  disposed  te 
refer  tlie  destruction  of  the  stock,  which  "had  swarmed  and 
cast  this  year,*'  to  the  loss  of  its  young  queen,  which  maj 
have  occurred  from  various  causes— as,  tor  instance,  an  acci- 
dent during  her  wedding  fiight,  mistaking  her  domicile  on 
her  return,  or  a  regicidal  reception  by  h^  worker  sisters. 
Combs  in  which  such  numbers  of  beee  as  are  required  to 
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form  two  swazxns  Imd  been  recentlj  bred,  coiUd  scaxoely  haye 
degenerated  so  saddenly  and  oompletebr  as  to  aooonnt  for 
the  entire  destraction  of  tbe  parent  stock. 

The  ftiU-grown  drone  with  pink  eyes  was  probably  hatched 
from  what  may  be  termed  a  chance  drone  egg — ^no  very  on- 
ngnal  occurrence.— A  DxYONSHiBn  Bxx-kupbb. 


Yoim  conespondent "  C.  F.  Q"  wishes  for  the  opinions  ci 
other  i^iarians  on  the  exoiBion  or  removal  of  old  oombs.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  him  the  reeolts  of  my  own  experience. 
I  am  convinced  that  hives,  provided  they  are  of  good  and 
snifident  internal  dimensions,  wiH  last  mnch  longer  than  is 
generally  supposed.  In  1861  I  stocked  a  nmnMr  of  Isrge 
ten-framed  boxes,  chiefly  by  transferring  combs  and  bees 
from  common  oottago-luves.  One  of  these  was  a  swarm  of 
1867,  and  the  others  ranged  from  that  date  down  to  1880. 
The  (»i^inal  combe,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  migority  of  them, 
are  still  in  nse,  dispersed  about  my  apiary. 

In  1858  two  straw  hives,  having  flat  wooden  tops,  were 
tenanted  with  fine  swarms.  These  hives,  known  as  Nos.  4 
«Bd  9,  have  been  amcii(|^  the  most  remunerative  I  have  ever 
iiad.  Supers,  ranging  in  weight  flrom  20  lbs.  up  to  41  lbs., 
have  been  ailbrded  by  each  of  these  two  hives  nearly  every 
summer  since  1868.  One  of  the  hives  has,  as  ftr  as  I  know, 
thrown  but  one,  and  the  other  two  swarms,  during  that 
period.  No.  9,  after  fiUinff  a  super  in  the  summer,  was 
broken  up  last  autumn,  atfd  was  taXk  of  sealed  honey. 

Thinkmg  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  change  the  combs 
of  the  other  hive.  No.  4, 1  placed  under  the  stock  early  in 
the  spring  a  Stewarton-b<»c  of  beautiful  new  brood-comb, 
which  had  been  kept  carefully  wrapped  in  paper  during  the 
winter.  There  was  ftill  communication,  all  the  spaces 
between  the  bars  beii^^  open.  About  six  weeks  afterwards 
I  inspected  the  interior,  hoping  to  find  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  breeding  had  been  earned  below.  On  separating  the 
hives  I  could  see  that  not  a  single  cell  in  the  lower  division 
was  ooeupied  by  brood,  while  the  upper,  which  contained 
the  old  combs,  was  crammed  with  brood  down  to  the 
bottom.  Th^  were  replaced  just  as  before,  and  after 
another  interval  of  six  weeks  were  again  examined.  This 
time  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  brood  in  the  lower  half, 
but  the  migority  was  still  contained  in  the  old  combs. 
Being  resolved  to  wait  no  longer,  I  at  once  drove  out  the 
bees  from  the  upper  portiott,  cut  out  the  combs,  and  placed 
aU  the  brood  in  an  empty  hive  on  the  top  of  the  stook,  now 
reduced  to  a  Stewarton.  The  brood  was  in  due  time  hatched 
out,  and  these  old  combs  of  six  years'  standing  were  imme- 
diately filled  with  honey.  They  have  since  been  removed. 
I  have  them  still,  and  th^y  appear  as  if  they  would  have 
answered  every  reouisite  &r  years  to  come.  It  is  aUo 
worthy  of  remark,  tnat,  during  the  entire  period,  one  only 
of  these  hives  ever  had  brood  in  any  of  the  supers,  which 
happened  in  1860. 

There  is  another  among  my  hives  to  which  allusion  may 
be  made.  No.  7,  a  box  a^uster-hive,  peopled  with  a  swarm 
on  May  23rd,  1860.  In  1861  it  threw  off  two  fine  swarms, 
and  gave  me  a  large  quantity  of  comb,  and  10  lbs.  of  sealed 
honey  in  the  super.  In  the  bad  year  of  1862  it  did  little  more 
than  throw  off  a  swarm.  In  1863  I  took  off  firom  it  a  beau- 
tiftil  super  of  30  lbs. ;  and  this  ^ear,  1864,  it  has  filled  one 
of  about  40  lbs.  The  stock-hive  is  very  populous,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  thrive  for  a  time  longer. 

With  smaU-sized  common  hives  there  might  be  more 
reason  to  fear  the  central  combs  becoming,  from  age,  unfit 
for  breeding  purposes,  owing  to  their  being  comparatively 
more  used,  and  from  the  quantity  of  pofien  necessarily 
stored  in  them.  Had  I  now  such  a  hive,  I  should  wait  for 
a  swarm  in  the  natural  course,  three  weeks  after  which  I 
should  drive  out  the  bees,  and  break  up  the  stock.  If  exci- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  combs  be  jreeolved  upon,  it  ia,  as 
''C.  F.  G/'^  remarks,  of  little  use  cutting  out  only  the  side 
combs.  The  best  time  to  remove  one  or  two  of  Uie  centre 
oombs  is  late  in  the  autumn,  after  the  brood  has  been  all 
hatched  out.  The  honey  may  be  returned  to  the  bees,  and 
a  little  feeding  may  induce  comb-building ;  but  if  not,  the 
space  left  between  the  combs  seems  to  be  of  little  or  no 
i^'ury  to  the  bees,  as  they  will  hang  there  in  a  dense  duster, 
thus  defying  the  cold.  With  frame-hives  the  renewid  of 
combs  b^mes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty, 
which  may  be  carried  out  at  any  time.     Those  who  use 


these  hives  scieAtiitcally  are  constantly,  during  the  Working 
season,  compelling  their  bees  to  make  new  combs«  I  fre- 
quently slip  in  a  frame  of  new  and  dean  worker-comb 
between  da  combs.  This  i»  generally  at  once  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  queen,  and  filled  with  etjggs.  "  0.  F.  G."  is  in 
error  in  supposing  brood  to  be  so  easily  chilled.  No  one 
would  fix  on  a  very  cold  day  in  early  spring  for  the  operation. 
In  fiust  I  think  early  spring  to  be  the  very  worst  time  that 
excision,  pruning^r  removal  and  substitution  of  combs,  can 
be  carried  out.  with  bar-hives  in  spring  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  transposing  the  outer  and  the  central  combs, 
provided  the  outer  oomM  were  worker  and  not  drone-odled, 
and  that  the  central  combs  did  not  contain  any  brood,  for 
that  would  almost  certainly  become  abortive.  But  it  is  a 
plan  not  to  be  recommended,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

In  oondusion,  I  may  state  that  for  some  years  of  my  early 
apiarian  career  I  was  troubled  with  the  bugbear  of  old  and 
worn-out  oombs.  With  increased  experience  the  causes  of 
apprehension  seem  marvdlonsly  lessened.  In  both  the  cases 
of  the  hives  I  have  alluded  to,  I  believe  the  somewhat  declin- 
ing prosperity  of  the  hives  to  have  been  due  more  to  the  age 
of  the  queens  than  to  the  age  of  the  combs. 

This  has  been  with  me  a  better  honey  season  than  the 
last ;  but  into  this  I  must  not  now  enter,  as  I  intend  to 
rdate  the  results  of  this  year's  doings  in  a  separate  paper. 
— S.  BiYAN  Fox,  Eaeeter. 


EUIN  OF  A  NEWLY-PUECHASED  STOCK. 

I  FUBCHASSD  an  old  stodk-hive  about  a  month  since  with 
the  assurance  that  it  was  a  swarm  of  last  year.  Can  you 
tell  me  from  the  comb  I  send  you  if  such  be  the  case  P 
Since  I  have  had  it  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the 
bees  have  not  worked,  but  have  loitered  about  the  alighting- 
board  cleaning  each  other,  although  the  bees  in  my  other 
hives  are  still  busy  collecting.  On  the  eyening  of  the  7th 
inst.  I  took  the  hive,  which  is  of  straw,  off  the  fioorboard  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  a  dean  one.  I  found  the  combs 
blac(  in  appearance,  but  by  the  little  light  that  there  was  I 
failed  to  discover  many  bees.  Yesterday,  on  going  to  look 
at  them,  I  found  that  the  hive  was  being  robbed  by  bees 
from  another  shed  half  a  dozen  yards  distant.  In  the  even- 
ing I  affain  turned  up  the  hive,  the  few  bees  within  escaping. 
I  found  the  combs  nearly  empty.  The  hive  when  I  pur- 
chased it  weighed  with  the  floorboard  about  25  lbs.  The 
weight  of  the  floorboard  is  about  2|lbs.,  and  of  the  hive  in 
its  present  state  with  nearly  empty  oombs,  18  lbs.,  so  that 
when  I  bought  it  there  couil  have  been  only  about  10  lbs. 
of  bees  and  food.  Plrobably  the  queen  was  dead.  Around 
the  edges  of  the  hive,  both  inside  and  out  where  it  was 
sealed  to  the  board,  were  a  great  number  of  white  envdopee, 
eadi  containing  a  maggot :  do  these  bdong  to  the  honey- 
mottk  tribe  ?  Will  the  combs  be  of  any  use  to  swarms  in 
the  spring  ?  When  should  dean  floorboards  be  given  P  and 
when  and  how  should  stodcs  be  united  P— A  Novioi. 

[Judging  firom  the  appearance  of  the  piece  of  comb  which 
accompanied  your  letter,  we  should  say  that  the  age  of  the 
stock  was  correctly  stated.  Your  idea  respecting  the  pro- 
bable loss  of  the  queen  we  bdieve  to  be  righ^  but  the  vendor 
may  have  known  nothing  of  it»  as  some  of  its  original  in- 
habitants were  probably  in  possession  a  month  ago.  The 
maggots  around  the  skirts  of  the  hive  were  doubtless  the 
larviB  of  some  kind  of  wax  moth.  We  deem  the  combs 
rather  too  old  to  be  given  to  a  swarm.  Floorboards  should 
be  changed  before  winter  sets  in,  and  in  the  spring.  Mr. 
Woodbury's  artides  on  driving  and  uniting  bees  m  Nos. 
139  and  144  of  Thx  Joitbnal  or  Hoktioxtltubb  will  give 
you  the  information  you  require  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
uniting  stocks.] 


A  FRIEND  MISTAKEN  FOE  AN  ENEMY. 
An  apiarian  friend  of  mine  has  informed  me  of  an  alarm- 
ing affliction  which  befoU  the  apiary  of  a  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. This  lady  one  day  paid  a  visit  to  her  bees,  and 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  seeing  one  of  her  hives  invaded  by  a 
large  number  of  monstrous  bees,  which  were  evidently  quite 
masters  of  the  poor  honey  bees,  as  they  went  in  and  out 
without  hindrance.    Not  relishing  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and. 
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perbapfl,  fearing,  that  the  depredations  of  the  miBcreanta 
might  be  extended  to- her  other  hiTes^  she  detennined  to 
oonrign  thia  one  Btoek.  interikmerB  and  aJL  to  the-brimstouft- 
pit  without  delay.  The  work  of  destrocMon  waa  saoeeBS- 
JniDy  performed*  and  the  legitimate  inmates  of  the  hxTe> 
togel£er  with  their  inraders,  were  consigned  to  a  eommon 
death.  A  fbw  of  the  hitter  were  careftilly  ooHectei!,  and  sent 
in  triumph  to  my  Mend,  who  was  asked  to  pronomxee  his 
opinion  as  to  what  these  depredators  could  reallj  be.  He 
founds— listen  all  apiarians  who  dread  the  appearanoe  of  any 
new  enemy  or  scourge  in  your  apiaries !  he  ibund  tiiese 
tezTxble  enemies  were  nothing  less  than  the  ordinazy  male 
bees  or  drones,  and  that  the  too-carefhl  owner  had  sacrificed 
her  best  and  most  prosperous  colony. —  S.  Bktait  Fox, 


AJtE  BEES  OMNIVOEOUS? 

Totm  artlde  from  ''Btbt/*  in  th«  Number  for  the  9hh 
hmt.,  isj  I  am  afraid,  likely  to  mislead  new  beginners,  aa 
bees  do  not  g^eraJly  stSng  when  swarming,  and  it  is 
strange  his  bees  do  not  fr^uent  the  borage,  as  this  is  oen- 
sidered  one  of  the  best  bee  flowers.  My  Liguriana  were 
woricing  on  it  till  7  p.k.,  the  other  day,  and  the  plant  is 
generally  frequented  so  much  that  the  country  people  say 
tibtey  axe  like  swarming,  and,  therefore,  I  intend  next  year 
to  plant  a  larger  extent  of  it. 

You  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say  that  bees  are  cami- 
Yorous,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  they  either  eat  the  bird 
or  tii9.  QMaamao^B  iaftrL  I  believe  they  would  OMvy  oUt  aU 
the  flesh  from  the  bones  that  they  could,  but  not  eat  it- 
This  stoiy  is  something  Hke  givixig  Pigeons  a  salt  cat,  and 
aa  a  Welah  oorrespowant  some  time  since  stated*  their 
consuming  moist  sugar  given  as  you  get  it  from  tho  shop, 
whereas  it  is  very  little  of  it  that  they  consume*  but  tiiey 
carry  it  out.  I  might  as  well  state  they  eat  oats,  aa  I 
put  a  <^uantity  into  the  feeder  to  prevent  them  drowning, 
and  was  rather  surprised  the  next  eyeung  to  find  nearly  ^ 
the  oats  gone,  and,  therefore,  the  next  day  I  watched  them, 
and  was  amused  to  see  them  very  busy  bringing  the  oats 
out ;  aa  they  could  not  carry  these  sideways  l£ey  took  hold 
of  tiie  thinnest  end,  and  as  they  came  out  looked  as  if  they 
had  a  long  proboscis. 

You  h^  better  advise  "Buby'*  to  procure  Ligurian. 
bees,  aa  they  do  not  sting  so  much  as  the  black  bees,  and  I 
can  confirm  the  statement  that  they  gather  from  red  clover 
after  it  has  been  once  cut. — ^A.  W. 

[Althoogh  bees  are  usually  verypeaoeable  whon  swarming, 
we  zeginet  to  say  that  we  speak  ftilmgly  when  we  state  that 
ema  TT>igtnriflne  wiU.oceattonaUy  taatagress  the  strict  rule  of 
p<»Utenees  on  these  occasional  asid  we  cannot,  therefore,  foel 
sprpriaed  at  a  lady  deeliniag  to  ran  any  risk;  We  have 
certalaly  always  found  bees  constwt  in  their  attentions  to 
borage  when  in  bloom;  iiut  we  aearoely  know  what  to  say 
with,  regard  to  the  oaamviftomh  or  rather  ommvofeue,  pro^ 

Sensities  attributed  to  them.  We  ourseilves  saw  what  we 
onbt  not  was  iruit  jnice^  stored  in  their  cells  on  one  occai- 
sion,  and  we  ha^ve  now  before  us  a  letter  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished hymenopterist  in.  the  kingdom,  in  which  he  says 
he  has  recently  observed  what  to  him  was  "an  unusual 
phase  in  the  habits  of  the  hive  bee — a  number  of  bees  re- 
galing themselves  on  the  moisture  of  a  putrid  bird.  The 
bird  had  been  cut  or  torn  open,  was  in  a  state  of  advanced 
decay,  and  a  little  rain  had  moistened  the  stinking  mass. 
On  this  fluid  the  bees  were  regaling  themselves."  However 
absurd  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  the  fact  that  bees  will 
Ifick  the  bones  of  small  birds  when  prepared  and  presented 
to  them  in  the  manner  described  by  "Bubt,"  is  attested 
by  too  many  witnesses  to  be  entirely  discredited.  What 
becomes  of  the  flesh  of  the  poor  little  biped  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  rather  a  puzzling  question,  but  is  one  that 
could  be  readily  solved  by  experiment,  if  "  B.  S.,"  or  any 
othei^  of  our  scientific  and  observing  apiarian  correspondents, 
would  take  the  matter  in  hand.] 


ALTHon«H  the  general  custom  which  prevails  among 
country  bee-keepers  of  beating  some  instrument  for  the 


purpose  of  inducing  bees  to  settle  more  quickly,  has  beeo, 
vkdently  assadled  and  condemned  by^varioae  atrt^ors,  ^et  I 
am  by  no  means  eovrinoed  thaEt  the  systein  of  '^tangmg'* 
is  so  utterly  useless  as  they  would  have  us  beSeve.  Two- 
instances  hare  been  related  to  me  whleb  occurred  this  sum- 
mer. A  labourer  was  at  work  in  a  field,  and  obsening'  a 
swarm  flying*  across  overhead,  he  began  tanging  on  some 
implement,  and  the  beefl  immediately  came  dowm  and 
settled  on  some  ctocteat'kis  foet,  where  th^y  lemriiied  m^ 
he  wen*  to  the  vSlage-  for  a  hive.  Another  aaa  wve  at^ 
wok  in  his  galdel^  when  seeing  a  eweem  going:  awi^  at  a 
great  n4ie,  he  la^ed  eonoMs^  on  hie  spada,  tiie  bees 
came  straight  dmm,  and  coeunenoed  anting  on  his  pevson. 
Ha  was  oUigedto^run  for  it,  to  the  shelter  of  ai  tvee.  The: 
whole  swarm  followed  him,  and  cluitoed  on  the  braaehea, 
fromvwhi(di  th^  wete  hieed. 

Thave  proved  tied  the  report  o£  a  gun  win  bring  down  a 
fly«4nvay  wmaau  Many  yaers  ago  I  hived  a  large  swam  m 
a  unicomb-hive.  At.  twake  o'clock  on  the  following  day  the- 
beee  sudd^nfy  mhed  eu^  of  the  hive,  and  mmtnted  over 
some  very  high  ttreea*  grosnagon  the  eld  eity  wall  and  em* 
bankment  whioh  sepMwte  my  garctaa  foem  thait  of  the 
bishop's  palaoe.  The  beee  settled' in  a.low  boeh  ahont 
yards  off  from  where  tiiey  aiarted.  They  wereseceeed 
placed  in  a  diftersnt  hi^ae,  and  aeemed  quite  contented ;  bat 
the  following  day  eleo  about,  twelve  oVdook,  ttiay  again  left 
the  hive,  aad  pitted  high  up  mnong  the  branehee  of  one  of 
the  trees.  With  great  difflouky  I  brought  the  ewans  down 
by  sawing  oiif  a  branch,  aad  tlie  bees  ware  bleed  ee  before. 
Fearing  they  would  t^  me  tile  saafeetnok,  I  thought  of 
trying  the  eibot  of  flrmg  a  gun,  and  I  was  emridua  to  oieerre 
the  remit.  Loading  my  gas  with  ahaa^  darige  of  powder, 
and  plaeing  it  within  roach,  I  waited,  for  the  next  exodae^ 
aad  it  came  aa  I  expeeted,  about  taa  ct^liock  the  followinif 
monang,  whea  I  happened  to  be  la*  the  gatdeai'  A  soitf  ea 
wdl-kaowa  ruah  and  rear,  aad  tiie  a^  wee  fiBM  with  bees, 
whioh  gradually  mansed  nearer  together,  aad  meentfag 
higher  Mid  higher,  were  already  on-  tike  point  of  diaappear- 
ing  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  when  I  iMA.  la  aa  instant, 
qmcker  than  I  could  have  believed- poasiUe,  down  came  the^ 
entire  swarm,  and  eetUad  within  tiiree  yaj^  ei^where  I  wae 
ataading.  I  aospect  in  this  iastaaee  that  the  violent  con-  ' 
ouseien  of  the  air  prodnoed  the  reaalt,  and  ia  taaging,  it  is 
probable,  that  if  productive  of  any  effikst  at  all,  it  iathe  vi** 
bratien  of  the  air  to  which  liiat  is  to  be  attributed 

Several  other  inatancea  hsrre  ooenrced  in  the  course  ofm^ 
apiarian  career  ia  which  the  old-foshieaed  practice  of  taag- 
ing has  appeared  to.  have  been  instsamental  in  causing 
swarms  to  settie  quiclBly,  and  it  seems  to  me,  tlhat  after  aff 
that  hae  been  wiitten  and  said  against  the  praotioe,  there 
really  ia  seme  good  ground  for  the  popular  idea  ooneeffiin? 
it.— S.  BnvAif  Fox,  JhMfor. 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX- 

Mabuvq  Fowu  {Fair  P/ay).— Mttkfog  with  a  strloff  or  wire  round  the 
leg  is  the  mode  adopted  where  Dneka  nia  together  ia  BiieldDg1iftn»bire,  or 
Tarkaya  in  Gikvbridgeahire.  li  i«  Iter  mora  eOteatoal  to  nark  in  .the  wob  of 
the  wing,  either  with  a  Rieoe  of  ootmrad  woratod,  or  t»  bam  hole*  with  ^ 
hot  knitting  needle.  We  prefer  the  latter  method,  m  tha  marke  are  nerer 
obliterated.    Hiey  be  made  thnt—  .     .   «      .  *  •      :  ;        I  *  ' 

OOLOVB  o»  GocBXN  Lvos  (JBr%iM<or>.->ne  lega  of  liU  Cochins  should  be- 
yellow,  bnt  there  is  with  them  ia  «aa  a  oeitain  ehange^  as  beoenlog  grey 
wiUk  the  human  being.  Nothing  would  exoaae  blue  or  green  lega»  Wt 
pracliaed  judges  and  breeders  will  not  look  for  bright  yellow  in  adnlu.  As 
well  might  yon  expect  the  bloom  and  flreshnesa  of  twenty  on  the  cheek  that* 
haa  been  -ristted  by  the  winda  of  lieaTen  far  flfty.  yeets.  In  ftmiB,  aa  men, 
age  is  the  gradual  .wearing  out  of  fitality,  and  it  shows  itself  not  only  in 
loss  of  vigour,  bnt  the  freshness  of  colour  also  fades.  Tou  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  in  all  adults  this  ia  the  season  of  moulting.  A.11  strength  and 
Tlgour  are  devoted  to  the  reprodnttton  of  plwnase«*oirery  extomal  is  dead 
or  dying.  It  will  hdp  you  if  we  repeat,  btarda  oi  the- year  oHUi  haye  yellow 
legs.    There  Is  latitude  for  adults. 

TBEATMSirr  OP  A  Weak  Swabjc  ( W,  J.  r.).^lr  the  bees  in  the  strayed 
swarm  are  tolerably  numerous,  all  that  Is  necessary  is  to  feed  them  liberally, 
and  tUa  ehenld  be  done  ai  onoe^  The  best  mode  of  ndministeiing  the  aeeee* 
eary  amount  of  food  ia  by  meana  of  an  iawled  pint  boCtie^  the  mouth  of 
which  should  be  tied  orer  with  a  bit  of  cap-net,  or  open  canTaas*  such  aa  la 
used  for  wool  work,  and  inTerted  through  an  openhig  in  the  top  of  the  hire. 
Thia  bottle  should  be  filled  erery  enoing  until  the  netfe  oonkeaie  of  the  hive 
reach  at  least  Id  lbs. 

HoMKT  DABK-coLouExn  {Lmghtan  ir.).-»The  deck  celov  ef  yonr  honey 
this  year  is  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  eeaaon.  and  ita  effects  upon  the 
pasturage.  It  does  not  arise  from  any  fault  or  disease  tn  the  bees  them- 
selret,  nor  are  yon  by|»ny  meaai  the  only  one  to  oomplaia. 
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BITLBS.  .  . 

XBS  1URCISSUS4 

EXT  to  iht  Hyaomtk 
in  point  of  excellence 
stands  tiiie  ^arciBsns.. 
It  requires  precisely 
the  same  treatment  as 
the  Hyacinth,  except 
in  two  particvlarf — 
vis.y  requiring  rather 
larger  pots,  ajud  pot- 
tin|r  right  np  toi  the 
neck.  A  ^-inch  or 
34-si0edp0(j  is-the  mol^ 
snitablQ  for  single,  and  IS's  for  treble  bulbs. 
The  best  sorts  are — 

BaEleman  m%jor,  white,. trftfb  y^Sii^w  otQ>.    This  is  a  good 
fovtsaiw  aad'delioioufllat  peiftiiiied;  to  my  fJMnkmg,  the 

.  btet  of  the  NMcistasesi 
Doj&lihiBomaii*  ythiti^    WortUatt  •  aa  uauaJly  sent  out ;  bat 

-  -rnhBH  t»ut  at  naefol,  •Yoxy  eady  kiadi 
Grand  Manaeqae^  white,  wibhy^aUow  eup;  yesy  fine. 
States  G«neftaU  omamy  white,  with  yellow  cap. 
Muaat  0nentali8>  white,  wHh.  yeQow  cap,  edged  with  onm- 

son»  Bo^eiL   . 
Grand  I\iiiBO»  whiise^  with  eitroit  cnp»- 
Solesi  d'Or,  yellew,  with  onngiBr  enp. 

Perles  Blanches,  pnre  white;  fine.    Perles  d' Amour  of  some. 
Gloriosa,  white,  with  orange  cup. 
Kifig  of  the  Netherlands  (Queen  of  some),  white,  with  citron 

•  cup.  _ 

TtrUFSi 

Very  few  flowers  exceed  the  brffliaftcr  of  colour  and 
the  exquisite  forms  of  the  early  single  and  double  Tulips. 
The  Due  Van  Thols  bloom  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
Hyacinths  ;  whilst  such  kinds  as  Pottebakker,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  when  in  bud  and  on  the 
point  of  bursting  into  flower,  bloom  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Hyacinth. 

The  varieties  ago  so  v^ry  numerous  that  I  cannot  but 
giy«i  *  few  of  sueh  a»  I  have  found  the  best» 

SlNOLB  TdXIPS. 

Due  Van  Thol,redand  yellow;  vsefalonaccottntofitseajrliness. 

Scaxilet,  the  best  of  the  Van  Thols ;  yezy  beautiful. 
Potteb«tter«  white ;  quite  charming. 

Tellow ;  good,  when  not  grown  in  too  strong  a  heat. 

Bed  Striped;  fine. 
Proaerpine,  Telye^ii^e* ;-  iabeatttiM  TuHp,  blooming  eaarly* 
Superintendent,  white  and  Tioldt;  a  ^ood  very  early  kind. 
YemsMon  BriUiiant>igiainng  seaaiet ;  vevy  fine. 
KeiBBTkroon,  golden  jtUew  and  )*ed  (  fine. 
Flozeatine,  a  yediow,  sweet-acanted  sort>  rather  out  of  the 

oommon  way. 
Moli^e,  purple,  yellow  baaef;  beauttfnl. 
Globe  de  Bigaud,  vioiUt  aid  white';  large  and  fine. 
The  aborc    are  the  best  foif  early  forcing ;  but  the 
Ko.  188.--Vot.  TlI,  New  SMtits. 


following  are  charming  when  biong^  cm  in  a  oool  honee^ 
and  make  an  indispensable  show  in  March — 
Grand  Due,  bnght  yellow  and.orimson ;  yery-  fine« 
'  Boi  Pepin»  white^  crimson  flake ;  one  of  the  best. 
Thebai  rose  and  white;   good^  bat  suipaased  by  Duo  da 

Claremond. 
Florida,  purplish  yiolet. 

Fabiola^  rosy  violet  and  white;  very  beautiful. 
Bose  Luisanbe,  rosy  crimson*  peach  edges ;  quite  Charming. 
Oottagie  Maid,  rosy  pink,  bordered  with  dear  white ;  yezy- 

pretty. 
Berangaria,  purplish  mauve. 
Gbramoiaie  Superbe»  erimson. 
Bmid  van  Haarlem,  white  and  red  striped. 
Lac  van  Bhyn,  violet  admson,  white  edge,  yariegatftd  foUaga ; 

noveL. 

DOTTBLli  I'tTLEPS. 

Of  double  Tulips,  which  are  as  yet  far  short  of  the 
standard  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  quality,  we  find — 
Toomeael^ red  and  yellow;  the  fineat  Tulip  in  cultivation  for 
Ibnsing  and  general  decerative  purposes,  and  a  good 
oompfuuon  ia  found  in  YeUew  Toamesol. 
Duo  Yaa.  Thel»  red  and  y^ow ;  well  kaown^  . 
Imperater,  erimaon  9  fine. 
'R&t  Bubronun^  bright  red. 
Gloria  Sella,  brownish  orimBoa,  y^low-edgect 

Only  half  a  dozen  sorts-  of  double  early  Tulips  !  J>e^ 
pend  upon  it  we  shall  have  no  more  unless  growers  ask 
for  more  good  double  and  fewer  single  Tulips,  which  Kve 
but  a  very  short  time,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  whose 
onty  recommendation  is  novelty. 

The  soil  recommended  for  Ttyacinths  suits  early  Tulips 
perfectly.  The  bulbs  for  early  blooming  should  be  potted 
from  the  middle  of  September,  and  not  later  than  tho 
middle  of  October ;  ana  those  required  to  bloom,  say  at 
Ghriatmaa,  should  be  potted  early  in  September  if  possible, 
the  beat  for  that  pmrpoee  being  Duo  Van  Thols  and  Potte« . 
bakkers.  Providing  efficient  drainagd^  pot  them  three  in* 
a  fiiNir*iiieh  pot,  five  of  the  early  (those  for  early  forcibg)^ . 
in  a  ^  or  ir  not  wanted  to  bloom  before  March,  in  Id^s, 
pldoiAg  the  bulbs  deep  enough  in  the  soil  to  be  juet 
covered.  After  pottiog  give  a  good  watering,  and  plunge- 
in  eoal  ashes  or  spent  tan  not  deeper  than  is  sufficient 
to  hide  the  pots,  tne  bottom  on  which  the  ashes  are 
placed  having  been  made  impervious  to  worms.  The  pots 
should  remain  there  for  a  month  or  six  Tt-eeks  (not  longer), 
and  be  protected  from  heavy  dashing  rains  and  frost, 
but  fully  exposed  at  other  times.  After  this  wash  the 
potSy  clean  the  surface  soil,  and  place  in  a  cool  house 
from  which  frost  is.  merely  excluded,  keeping  them  neai 
the  glaais^  fresh  air  being  admitted  whenever  the  iiiev*  - 
mometer  is  above  32^.  Tulips  cannot  have  too-  muck 
light  and  sir.  Under  glass  they  will  require  waterisg 
ocea^onallT,  for  the  soil  should  never  be  allowed  -to  bo* 
'  come  too  dry,  and  a  good  supnly  should  be  given  whess 
necessary.  Kept  in  this  way  they  will  bloom  in  Mareh ; 
but  when  an  early  bloom  is  desired'  some  of  tlicto' should 
be  introduced  into  a  house  with  a  night  temperature 'of 
50**,  and  treated  in  precisely  the  stee  way  as  advised 
for  Hyacinths,  kccDing  them  in  heat  until  the  flower  is 
Xo.  835— Vol.  XXXII.,  Ou>  Skuiee.  • 
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visible,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  house  with  a  teni* 
peratore  of  from  45"*  to  50^  In  this  stage  advantage  may  be 
taken  to  apply  liquid  manure  at  erezy  sHemate  watering, 
whioh  will  improve  the  substance  of  petal,  and  I  think  the 
oolonn  are  brighter.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  not 
to  apply  it  too  strong.  I  find  fresh  oow  and  sheep-dung,  a 
peek  of  each  put  in  about  70  gallons  of  rain  water,  make  a 
uquid  ^uite  strong  enough  for  the  Tulip.  At  other  times 
the  Tnhp  should  he  supped  with  dear  water  only ;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  liquid  manure  will  not  de  any 
good  unless  the  plants  receive  fresh  air,  and  all  the  light 
praodcable  by  dose  proximity  to  the  glass,  whioh  is  the 
secret  in  ^wing  large  flowers  on  short  stout  footstalks, 
and  in  g^vmg  brflliancy  of  colour.  In  a  strong  heat  and  at 
a  distance  from  the  glass  they  become  drawn,  and  are  inca- 
pable of  supporting  the  blooms,  and  staking  them  to  keep 
the  head  erect  is  anything  but  sightly. 

CROCUSES. 

I  was  mudi  pleased  at  seeing  a  lovely  Crocus  to-day 
(September  9th)  peeping  from  its  lowly  bed.  I  will  say 
something  about  autumn-flowering  Crocuses  in  due  time; 
but  at  present  I  will  treat  of  those  most  suitable  for  grow- 
ing in  pots,  sand«  &c.,  and  in  water. 


Prince  Albert,  parple;  pure    ud 

decided 
Qneen  Vlcfeorle,  pun  white. 
lie  Plvfl  Ultra,  laife  Uae.    A  greet 

tdranoe. 
Lft  lUJeeteuie,  large ;  etriped. 
~  ■  ■     "  "  »r,  striped. 


New  OUntTetlow,  a  splendid  jell  ow 

Grande  Vldette,  fine  bine. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  large;  white  and 

blae  striped. 
Versicolor,  atriped. 
Maria  Stnart,  white. 
Lord  Byron,  bright  bine. 
Blfrlde,  white. 

Bride  of  Abydoe,  pnre  white. 
Lilacens  snperbns,  a  good  Ulae. 


Bride  of  Lanunennoort 

Albion,  immense  blooms ;  white  and 

bine  striped. 
David  Rlalo,  dark  pnrple. 

Crocuses  like  the  same  soil  as  Hyacinths,  and  should  be 
potted  five  in  a  six-inch  pot,  placing  them  about  half  an 
mch  below  the  surface,  and  plunging  the  pots  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  early  Tulips.  They  are  to  remain 
plunged  until  the  foliage  appears  above  the  plunging 
mat^ial,  when  the  pots  are  to  be  fi«ed  of  dirt,  and  placed 
in  a  cold  frame,  protection  being  g^ven  frt>m  frost  and  heavy 
rains,  but  full  exposure  at  other  times.  Keep  the  pots 
there  until  the  beginning  of  December,  when  tney  may  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  ^preenhouse,  where  abundance  of  air 
should  be  afforded ;  and  if  kept  well  supplied  with  water  the 
bulbs  will  bloom  findy  in  due  time,  usually  about  a  month 
before  those  in  the  open  ground. 

If  required  to  bloom  at  Christmas,  Crocuses  should  be 
removea  from  the  plunging  material  by  the  1st  of  November, 
and  be  placed  on  a  sheS  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  as  doee  to  the 
glass  as  possible  without  actually  touching  it ;  and  if  fresh 
air  pass  over  them  continually  they  will  show  how  grateful 
it  is  to  them  by  the  thickness  of  the  rising  bud  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  foliage.  In  the  last  week  in  November  remove 
them  to  a  warm  greenhouse,  with  a  night  temperature  of 
45^  taking  care  to  avoid  the  usual  causes  of  blindness — ^viz., 
great  distance  from  the  glass  or  light*  and  a  high  tempe- 
rature with  but  little  air.  Water  f^^y,  but  not  until  it  is 
wanted,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  so  place  in  a  temperature  of 
60^,  and  supply  with  weak  liquid  manure,  affording  them  a 
light  and  airy  situation.  Nothing  is  so  pemidous  to  the 
Crocus  as  confined  air  with  a  strong  heat  When  highly 
exdted  the  flowers  perish  in  the  sheath,  and  the  foliage 
grows  at  a  rapid  rate.  If  the  pots  are  removed  to  a  house 
with  a  temperature  of  from  40^  to  45^  when  the  blooms  are 
about  half  expanded,  these  will  last  much  lono^er  in  beauty. 

For  growing  in  classes  sdect  the  largest  ana*most  healthy- 
looking  bulbs.  Place  a  lump  of  charcoal  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut  in  the  glass,  and  fiU  up  the  glass  to  within  a  very 
little  of  the  base  of  the  bulb  with  rain  or  pond  water.  Set 
the  glasses  in  a  cool  dark  place  for  a  month,  and  then  expose 
to  light.  The  most  suitable  position  is  the  window  of  a  cool 
room  facing  the  south,  placing  them  quite  dose  to  the  glass, 
and  where  a  little  fresh  air  can  be  admittecnn  mild  weather. 
The  glass  should  be  kept  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
base  of  the  bulb  as  the  water  is  exhausted  by  the  plant  or 
evaporates,  letting  it  remain  in  the  room  twenty-four  hours 
before  it  is  put  into  the  glasses.  With  this  treatment  the 
bulbs  will  bloom  weU,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  those  in 
soil.  If  kept  in  a  warm  room  in  a  dark  place,  at  a  distance 
from  the  glass,  and  without  air,  they  will  not  bloom  at  all, 
but  produce  an  exuberant  mass  of  foliage.     Crocuses  in 


wfltet  are  not  adapted  Ibr  fbrdnff ,  but  should  be  allowed  to 
bloom  gradually,  the  heat  of  a  living-room  or  sitting-room 
being  quite  warm  enoogh ;  and  even  there  they  nmst  be 
kept  near  tiie  glass  and  be  turned  round  dai^,  pladag 
opposite  points  to  the  light,  or  they  will  become  one-sided. 
To  grow  Crocuses  in  moss  or  sand  in  the  form  of  pyramidsv 
and  in  a  variety  of  vessels,  place  a  layer  of  moas  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  flU  it  to  within  an  indi  of  the 
intended  surfiioe  with  sand,  if  this  is  the  material  to  be 
employed,  or  fiU  with  moss,  pressing  it  tightiy ;  tiien  place 
the  bulbs  about  2  inches  apart  on  the  surfioe,  and  just  cove* 
them  with  sand  or  moss  as  the  case  may  be.  Give  a  good 
watering,  and  set  in  a  ood  place.  When  the  buds  tuppeta 
remove  to  a  cool  window,  watering  them  ocoasionaUy  so  tm 
to  keep  the  soil  thoroughly  moist.  Kept  in  a  light,  airy, 
cool  situation,  they  will  bloom  in  due  tune;  and  whatever 
heat  they  are  sulQected  to  it  must  be  given  gradually,  for 
the  Croons  of  all  bulbs  is  the  most  impatient  of  fordng. 
The  essentials  to  success  are  dose  proxunity  to  the  glass, 
fresh  air  daily,  pots  full  of  roots,  and  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  60"  by  fire  heat.  For  early  blooming  they  should 
be  potted  early  in  September ;  and  for  succession,  genenlly 
at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  until  November. 

JONQUILS. 
Their  fragrance  is  their  diief  attraction.  They  require 
the  same  treatment  as  other  kinds  of  Narcissus.  I  usually 
place  five  bulbs  in  an  18-sized  pot,  covering  them  with  soil 
to  the  neck,  placing  them  in  ashes  out  of  doors,  and  other- 
wise treating  them  as  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus.  Unless 
the  blooms  are  wanted  early,  when  they  should  be  forwarded 
as  recommended  for  Hyacinths,  it  is  not  advisable  to  foroe 
them  much  before  the  days  lengthen,  otherwise  the  foliage 
is  long  and  the  fiower-stems  weak.  The  large  double  do 
very  well  in  water  in  Crocus-glasses,  if  afforded  the  same 
treatment  as  Hyacinths.  The  single  are  veiy  sweet,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture. 

THE  SNOWDBOP. 
This  is  occasionally  forced,  but  it  comes  in  at  such  an 
early  period  naturall^as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  or 
gained  by  doing  so.  Where  th^  are  desired,  some  strong 
bulbs  should  be  taken  frrom  the  open  ground,  potted  early 
in  August,  and  plunged  in  coal  ashes  in  a  cold  frame.  In 
November  remove  to  a  cod  greenhouse,  and  place  on  a 
shdf  near  the  glass,  where  they  will  need  copious  supplies 
of  water,  and  air  on  ail  favourable  occasions.  They  should 
not  be  introduced  into  a  temperature  exceeding  45**  until  the 
flower-buds  show.   Any  description  of  loamy  soil  suits  them. 

IRIS. 
Of  these  the  most  suitable  are  the  Peacock  Iris  (Iris 
pavonia),  and  the  Persian  Iris  (Iris  persica).  Iris  susiana 
IS  very  mstinct.  They  should  be  planted  early,  three  to  flve 
in  the  size  of  pot  large  enough  to  hdd  them  without  touch* 
ing  each  other.  Having  fllled  the  pot  three  parts  fhll  put 
in  the  roots,  cover  with  soil  to  wiUiin  half  an  inch  of  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  and  place  in  a  cold  f^me.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  the  soil  in  a  moist  state,  so  that  no  water  may  be 
necessary  until  the  growth  appears.  They  should  be  pro- 
tected from  froBt  and  heavy  rains.  If  required  to  bloom 
early  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool,  light,  airy  situation  in 
the  greenhouse.  They  are  rather  impatient  of  heat,  and 
will  only  endure  a  moderate  amount  of  fordng.  They  should 
be  watered  rather  sparingly  at  flrst,  increasing  the  quantity 
with  the  increased  groww  of  foliage.  The  heat  of  a  warm 
greenhouse  is  suffident  forcing  at  any  time,  and  this  should 
not  be  g^ven  until  the  foliage  is  somewhat  advanced,  and 
it  must  then  be  accompanied  with  abundance  of  fi«sh  air. 

nCIAS  AND  8PARAXIS. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  these  is  light  turfy  loam  one- 
half,  lei^  mould  one-fourth,  and  peat  one-fourth,  with  a  firee 
admixture  of  sand.  Drain  a  24-sized  or  six-inch  pot  to  one- 
third  its  depth,  and  then  fill  with  compost,  pladnff  five 
roots  about  1  inch  below  the  surface.  Place  in  a  cold  frame, 
protecting  from  frost  and  heavy  rains  until  the  pots  are 
nlled  witn  roots,  when  tiiey  may  be  set  on  shelves  in  the 
greenhouse,  water  being  duly  supplied,  air  admitted  daily, 
and  no  more  heat  given  than  is  necessary  to  exdude  frost. 
Water  freely  as  the  plimts  advance  towards  a  fiowering 
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staU^  but  when  fhe  blooming  is  over  gradually  xeduoe  the 
supply,  and  when  the  foliage  is  quite  ffone  remore  to  a  dxy 
nlaoe  until  the  time  of  repotting,  whi^  is  the  latter  part  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October.  They  should  not  be 
disturbed,  for  by  keeping  them  in  the  soil  when  at  rest  they 
retain  their  firmness  much  better,  and  flower  much  more 
vigorously.  In  potting  the  balls  of  earth  should  be  care- 
fouy  broken,  and  the  old  soU  and  ofbets  removed. 

^lere  are  many  more  bulbs  that  are  worth  cultivating, 
but  these  are  not  such  as  are  usually  purchased  annually, 
and  grown  in  pots  or  otherwise  for  wmter  decoration.  I 
shall  continue  to  treat  of  many  others  occasionally  in  future 
Numbers,  but  must  at  present  defer  any  remarks  on  them, 
nving  preference  to  those  bulbs  and  plants  employed  for 
me  decoration  of  the  flower  garden  in  the  early  spring  and 
Bouuner  months.  G.  Abbkt. 


MY  OBCHAED-HOUSE.— No.  10. 

" Ik  terrorom  (tic!)  over  martals."  So  says  Mr.  Spurseon 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  and  so  may  amateurs  say  of  uieae 
papers,  which  alread^y  number  ten.  Judspng,  however,  from 
the  communications  received  the  interest  is  not  quite  abated ; 
and  here  let  me  continue  the  list  of  a  few  fhiits  which  were 
omitted  in  my  last  paper.  This  part  of  the  sulgeot  seems 
to  me  of  the  utmost  value;  because,  if  orchard-houses  do 
roaQy  gradually  advance  the  period  of  maturity  in  fruits, 
this  is  a  great  advantage.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  this 
ordinarily  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seasons — ^tiiat 
is,  that  tiie  trees  take  a  certain  tmie  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  their  new  conditions  of  life :  therefore,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  look  for  this  in  houses  newly  stocked.  To 
give  an  example.  The  De  Milan  Apricot  was,  when  I  first 
had  it,  only  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  August.  This  was 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  It  thai  by  being  continually 
placed  in  the  very  warmest  part  of  a  warm  out  unheated 
lean-to,  eigoying  the  advantages  of  long  and  mild  autumns, 
and  of  moderately  cold  wint^,  and  being  closely  summer- 
pmned,  which  Mr.  Bivers  says  is  one  cause  of  his  success  with 
Apricots — ^it  then  rapidly  advanced  through  July,  till  it  has 
reached  the  20th  of  June,  ripening  at  that  date.  I  have  not 
heard  of  anything  so  early  in  England  or  in  these  islands.  But 
this  is  the  onl^  one  which  is  so  early,  though  Be  Coulange, 
an  excellent  kmd,  is  only  a  week  later  and  more  prolific  We 
have  not  here  Mr.  Bivers's  earliest  kinds,  De  Sardaigne  and 
D'Oulins,  and  cannot,  therefor^  compare  them  under  the 
same  conditions. 

The  Eaisha  Apricot,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  done  well 
with  us.  I  have  only  one  tree  of  it,  whid^  is  a  larsre  espalier. 
It  is  stationary,  and  ripened  on  the  30th  of  JtOy ;  Peach 
Apricot  on  the  16th  of  July.  All  our  really  valuable  kinds 
are  ripe  in  July.  When  August  comes  the  open  walls  fdmish 
us  with  Boyal  George  (the  best  grown  in  the  islands),  Grosse 
MIgnonne,  a  few  Bed  Magdalen,  and  still  fewer  late  Peaches ; 
but  here^  as  in  England,  these  must  be  uncertain.  Why 
not  confine  ourselves  to  early  and  free-growing  sorts  when 
there  is  any  doubt  about  it  ? 

As  to  Nectarines,  here  they  are  not  much  grown,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  they  rarely  ripen.  They  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  low  sandy  peat  districts  here,  whidi  suit  Apricots 
pretty  well  in  good  years,  and  these  districts  are  in  the  very 
warmest  parts  of  the  islands,  and  produce  early  Potatoes 
from  two  to  three  weeks  before  the  upper  ground. 

Out-door  Grapes  are  a  failure.  Figs  ripen  well.  Standard 
Pears  succeed  if  hardy  sorts,  and  only  free-bearing  are  se- 
lected. Our  best  Pears,  such  as  Ohaumontel  and  Beuxr^ 
Superfin,  are  invariably  grown  on  walls  with  a  ffood  aspect. 
Plums  do  weQ,  but  then,  in  these  as  in  most  fruits,  only  the 
well-known  kinds  are  cultivated.  Apples  do  very  well 
generally.  Thus  much  to  show  our  climate.  Jersey,  how- 
ever, has  a  hiffher  summer  temperature,  our  island  being 
more  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  is  better  adapted  for  fruit 
culture.  The  orchard-houses  built  and  building  ought  to 
do  remarkably  well  there.  I  am  afraid,  as  here,  that  gar- 
deners able  to  work  them  are  wanting. 

In  the  orchard-house,  then,  the  Jmy  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines and  the  June  Apricots  are  of  great  value,  especially  if 
they  continue  to  advance.  We  thus  compete  with  heated 
houses  in  England,  and  out-door  bnait  from  Lisbon  and 


Algiers.  But  the  August  firuits  in  the  house,  excent  the 
very  early  ones  in  tlubt  month,  though  most  valusbble  as 
suooession  for  home  consumption,  rapidhr  decline  in  market 
value.  Having  these  on  the  open  wall  we  exclude  them 
firom  the  house.  This  may  prove  an  error,  because  if  a 
Boyal  George  could,  bv  acclimatising  itself  to  the  house 
temperature,  gradually  become  a  July  Peach,  without  loemff 
size  or  colour,  it  would  be  much  esteemed  by  our  critical 
friends  the  dealers— «.«.,  they  would  find  a  public  ready  to 
appnreciate  their  efforts  to  please. 

The  September  Peaches  in  the  house  are  of  very  litHe 
importance,  even  for  home  use.  At  that  time  the  novelty  of 
Peach  consumption  is  somewhat  duUed,  and  Plums  out  of 
doors,  besides  Grapes  firom  the  vineries,  seriously  compete 
with  Peadies  then.  One  of  the  best  of  our  September 
Peaches  is  Shanghae;  it  is  large,  well  coloured,  and  sweet. 
It  was  ripe  on  the  lOth  of  September  this  year,  last  year  on 
the  11th,  and  the  year  before  on  the  16th.  In  time  it  will 
be  valueless  to  me,  and  become  a  late  August  Peach,  just 
contemporary  with  the  main  crop  of  Grosse  Mignomie. 
Admiraole  Jaune,  that  staple  of  the  Angers  market,  is  not 
easy  to  ripen  without  being  woolly.  It  is  an  October  Peach 
at  Angers,  but  here  was  ripe  on  the  12th,  10th,  10th,  and 
5th  of  September,  during  the  last  four  years.  Next  year  it 
may  be  a  worthless  Aug^  Peach. 

But  the  fiMt  remains  that  orchard-houses,  after  being 
worked  a  few  years,  will  generally  advance  the  ripening  of 
fruits.  The  best  kinds  appear  to  gain  the  most.  We  may 
also  reasonably  hope  that  no  fruit  so  advanced  will  recede; 
none  of  mine  dayb,  out  of  seventy  varieties,  and  from  one  to 
twelve  of  each  variety.  No  doubt  it  would  be  best  that 
tropical  firuits,  and  very  delicate  sorts  of  American  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  Apples  should  pass  a  season  or  two  in  some 
intermediate  ormard-house  in  a  warm  climate  before  '^'^'~'~ 


generally  tried  in  England.    A  part  of  our  house  is  planke 
for  a  promenade.    This  is  cheap  to  construct,  warm  and  dry 
for  the  fee^  and  adds  to  the  general  warmth  of  the  hoUse. 

All  our  trees  have  been  top-dressed  since  the  middle' of 
September.  Most  of  them  are  pruned.  Some  have  been 
changed  into  larger  pots,  and  unless  this  is  carefully  done 
the  check  to  ^e  vitality  of  the  tree  is  evident.  We  also 
allowed,  during  cloudy  weather,  the  roots  of  trees  from 
which  the  exhausted  soil  had  been  removed,  to  remain  with- 
out renewing  the  soil  for  some  days.  The  object  was  to 
hasten  their  rest;  but  it  is  a  hazardous  operation.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  if  one  portion  of  the  tree  has  become 
disproportionate^  larger  than  the  other  portion,  to  bare 
Ihe  roots  of  that  side  for  some  time  at  this  season  would 
tend  a  Uttie  to  check  nowth. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  prune  the  trees ;  but  not  all 
at  once.  Begin  with  removing,  with  sharp  scissors,  the 
dead  shoots ;  wen  those  drying  up ;  then  strageling  shoots ; 
then  tiiose  bearing  too  fiur  firom  the  leaders.  After  this  cut 
out  the  sturdy  shoots,  often  not  half  ripe,  and  often  tending 
inward;  then  shorten  the  bearing  shoots,  generally  to  a 
triple  bud.  Open  the  centres,  shorten  the  leaders,  but  not 
at  once.  Leave  something  for  the  spring.  The  forms  of  the 
trees  are  very  important  considerations  for  friture  notice; 
also  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  sorts,  so  as  to 
save  room. 

Being  about  to  re-arrange  the  firont  ventilators,  which 
swing  on  central  pivots,  I  should  be  thankfiilfor  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  effecting  this.  These 
hints  might  be  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  so  all 
would  gain.  —  T.  Collikos  Bb^haut,  Bkhmond  Hou$e, 
Chumsey.  

BEFOEOING  STBAWBEBOBIY  PLANTS. 

Havino  forced  some  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberry  plants 
this  season,  and  very  few  of  them  having  had  fruit  on  them, 
will  you  say  if  these  plants  will  do  to  force  again?  They 
have  been  outside  since  June.  They  are  in  No.  12-potB,  and 
are  fiill  of  foliage. — ^A  CoNcrrAifT  Subsgbibbb. 

p[f  your  Strawberry  plants  that  did  littie  good  this  season, 
and  are  in  12-sized  pots,  now  fiill  of  fine  foliage,  have  been 
frill  in  the  sun  since  June,  and  the  rots  are  frill  of  roots 
right  through,  making  the  ball  as  firm  pretty  well  as  a 
Dutch  cheese,  and  you  lay  them  on  their  broadside  by  the 
end  of  the  month  to  stop  growth,  then  we  think  you  will 
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^t  plenty  of  £niit  fhe  next  iqiring.  If  your  j)laiil9»  nofr  fvCH 
•f  ioliaffe  in  theae  tronendous  pots,  baye-befln'k^ptparUjr, 
or  whoDy  in  a  aha^  place,  then  we  wotild  expect  to  have 
more  fruit  firom  our  little  compact  niMits  in  wliat  are  called 
.40-Bized  pots— that  is,  between  48*8  -and  82*8.  There  ie  a 
.great  fikUacgr  in  snnpoauig  that  mere  eize  of  pate  andluxuxi- 
i  of  foliage  wil^yiBld  ao  much  froit  in  ioroisgij 


OROHAKD.HOIJSES  tkhtob  WAIiIiS. 

BoHXTUCBB  at  a  fieieod's  honse  I  get  a  look  at  jeur  in- 
tereating  piiper,  and  dnring  the  last  few  mon w  I  ob- 
.aerred  £at  a  eontroTerey  waa  goioff  on  respecting  orobard- 
Jioasss,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  defenders  of  ibe 
ixrchard-bonse  system,  from  some  eaose  or  other*  did  not 
;iiiake  a  yevy  good  defence.  1  felt  very  much  i^idlined  to 
enter  into  the  battle,  but  I  was  much  engaged,  and  in  ad- 
.idttlon  to  this,  I  wished  to  have  the  xesulto  of  another.  ]^ear*B 
trial  to  strengthen  me  in  my  opinions.  What -those  opinions 
are  I  will  state  presently. 

I  think  I  gathered  from  some  of  the  letters  wbich  I  read, , 
that  walk  were  frr  preferable  to  orchard-liouses,  and  that 
better  fruit  could  be  obtained  from  a  wall  than  from  an 
^aobardfbouse.  Jtfy  own  experience  is  directly  opposed  to 
this,,  and  I  now  have  the  results  of  two  horticultural  shows 
.to  batdc  up  my  own  proTiously-formed  opinion.  Bemember, 
^  do  not  say  ihat  good  fruit  cannot  be  grown  on  a  wall,  I 
Iknow  it  can ;  but  I  maintain  that,  as  a  rule,  an  orobard- 
Ibouae  will  .produce  bandsomer  and  better-flavouaed  Peaches 
AndiNTectannes  than  a  wall. 

Hr.  Bivers  has  been  a  great  benefactor  to  the  public,  and 
jQ>ea]dng  for  myself  I  can  candidly  confess  that  be  bas 
^netted  out  to  me  a  most  deligbtful  amusement.  Tbe  only 
.thing  I  blame  him  for,  ib  £ar  not  strietly  limiting  the  fruit 
to  be  grown  on  tbe  trees  in  11  or  13-incb  pots  to  a  doaen 
and  a  balf  at  the  vexy  utmost.  I  consider  that  the  folloiiring 
.  sentence  has  done  more  barm  to  tbe  system  than  aqytbing 
41iat  ever  was  written  by  an  opponent :  "  Tbe  third  year  a 
tree,  if  it  baa  proq^ered,  will  be  able  "to  bring  three  dozen  .to 
jnaturity ;  it  is,  bowever,  better  to  liave  a  few  fineify-grown 
.fruit  than  many  that  are  smalL"  What  errors  bave  tbose 
lew  words  led  jae  into !  How  I  have  overcropped !  and  there 
.are  hundreds  of  other  persons  still  doing  fhe  samei,  and 
.growing  a  lot  of  small,  trumpei^  fruity  far  inferior  to  wall 
froit,  and  acaroely  fit  to  eat,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
{Should  be  boldly  stated  that  walls  will  beat  orchard-bouses. 

I  do  not  like  being  egotistical»  but  to  znake  n^  letter  say 
wbat  I  want  it  to  say,  I  must  speak  chiefly  of  lo;^  own  ex- 
perience. Six  or  seven  years  ago  I  knew  nothing  of  fruit 
trees,  I  did  not  even  understand  that  a  Peach  tree  always 
.'bore  on  the  new  wood.  I  was  ignorant  of  evezything.  I 
Iwught  Hr.  Bivers's  book ;  I  built  a  small  ordhazd-houae.;  I 
potted,  pruned,  syringed,  and  watered  my  own  trees*  and 
.this  year  I  have  ended  my  season  by  taking  five  out  of  ei^^t 
prizes  at  a  horticultural  show  beld  in  a  town  justly  cele- 
brated for  its  .fruit  .Half  the  first  prizes  went  to  tbe  wall 
fruit,  the  other  balf  to  orchard-bouse  fruit ;  all  the  second 
prizes  to  orchard-bouse  fruit. 

Again,  I  attended  another  show  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
there  out  of  tbe  four  prizes  for  Peaches  and  lfectarines,only 
one  went  to  out-door  fruit,  the  other  three  to  orchard-bouse 
fruit.  Going  back  to  Jast  year,  all  the  prizes  at  a  show  at 
wbich  I  was  piesent  went  to  orchard-house  fruit,  with  the 
exception  of  one  whicb  was  taken  by  a  dish  grown  on  a 
trellis  in  a  regular  Peaob-bouse.  Thus  you  see  that  my  own 
experience  and  observation  convince  me  that  better  fruit 
can  be  grown  in  an  orobaid-bouse  than  on  a  wall.  I  mean 
aiMakiEig  generally.  Of  course,  wall  fruit  will  sometines  be 
Teiy  fine  and  good,  but  with  proper  cultivation,  occhaxd- 
'lumse  fruit  must  be  good. 

I  will  just  relate  wbat  happened  to  me  at  tbe  iboiw  to 
which  I  first  aUndad.  I  was  pladng  my  fruit  on  the  table, 
and  a  gentleman  near  me  a^ed  me  where  I  bad  grown  it. 
Isaid  ia  a  rough-boarded  orchard-house.  "Well,  then,"  he 
replied, "  they  are  of  no  use.  I  tried  to  grow  some,  but  oould 
get  nothing  worth  having."  "Well,"  I  said,  "if  you  did 
not,  it  must  bave  been  your  own  fault."  Holding  up  a  dish 
of  beautiful  Peaches  the  gentleman  said,  "  These  will  beat 
yours ;"  but,  be  added,  "  They  wiU  all  be  tasted,  and  the  best 


win  winl"  stunting  to  tbe  show  ia  tbe  itftemoon,  I  Tomid 
that  t  bad.beaten  my  friend,  but  I  was  in  tuzn  beaten  1^  a 
splendid  dish  jof  out-doer  fruit.  Stall  I  took  one  first  jnoze 
for  I^ectarinev,  and  all  tbe  seoond  prizes.  In  iaot^  no  lew 
than  five  out  of  -eight  prizes  went  to  firoit  grown  m  .my 
little,  .rougbf  twen1gr->feet  orebard-bonse. 

'  Tbe  simple  reason  wl^  people  do  not  suoceed  w)ib  orcfaacd- 
booaes  is  that  they  o(vercrop,  and  do  not  give  enough  fiir 
and  water.  Let  it  be  plunly  stated,  that  a  small  tree  ibiee 
or  fooryears  old  oiigbt  not  to  bave  mono  than  ten  fruit  sm 
it,  and  never  more  than  two  dozen,  and  we  shall  liear  no 
more  about  orcbard^bouse  fruit  being  inferior  to  wall  fruit. 
I  will  admit  that  a  tree  wiU  ^row  three  or  even  four  dozen 
fruit,  but  it  must  be  of  inferior  fiavoiv,  and  the  tree  itill 
reAise  .to  do  anything  during  the  next' year.  1  ooulfl  write 
a  good  deal  more  on  tbe  sutjeot,  but  I  must  not  take  up 
any  more  of  your  valoable^apaee. — A.  Peon  GmrrxAKAK. 


EHBIBITINe  OLiLDIOLI. 

Ax  observation  made  by  your  reporter  ooncetning  the 
stands  of  OUdioH.eibibited  by  Vr.  Kelway  at  -the  CiyitM 
Palace  Induces  me  to  say  aibw  words  on  this  mooted  ques« 
iion,  v^bich  resolves  itsdf  into  these  points — Are  ihey  to'be 
exhibited  "wilji  amr  fbHage  P  and  if  so,  with  idiat  kind  P 

1  bave  seen  them  w>wn  with  tiieir  own  deaves,  tffik 
fronds  of  Pern,  with  Canna  leaves,  and  with  Tucea  leaves. 
Of  all  these  1  think  their  own  leaves  tbe  most  effective; 
but  then  it  is  objected  ihat  this  gives  an  unnatural  idea  .of 
ibe  habit  of  the  plant,  as  if  its  flower  were  produced  amongst 
the  leaves  instead  of  being  tbxown  well  abofve  tbem,  aa  ire 
know  tbem  to  be. 

'Iliis  is  true  enon^ ;  but  stUl,  as  eveiytKsdylmoira  liow 
th(^  do  igrowH is  not  a ^vmy  vidid oljection. 

Fern  ^oves  and  Canna  leaves  with  Gladioli  flowers  are 
ihilures,  and  Yucca  teares  worse  still.  They  are  unfafr,  aad 
for  tbis  reason :  GTbere  are,  it  is  well  known,  two  distinct 
strains  of  Oladioili— those  which,  having  more  of  the  Ganda- 
vensis  blood  in  them,  sbow  the  spike  on  one  flice ;  and  those 
of  the  oppositiflorus  ^ype,  an  inferior  daas,  where  blooms 
are  produced  on  either  side  of  the  stalk.  'Now  tbe  Tuooa 
leaves,  bein^  vezy  strong  and  lOigbtly  concave,  bave  'the 
effect,  especiaBy  when  they  are  placed  in  pots  and  ISiereby 
made  stiSfer  stUl,  of  throwing  this  latter  class  of  flowers 
fbrward,  consequently  of  ^ving  tbem  tbe  appearance  of  sOso 
being  grown  with  one  ihce.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
when  the  spikes  are  stitched  in  to  the  Yucca  leaves,  aad  so 
kept  in  their  place. 

1  am  not  sure,  after  sH,  whether  it  would  not  be  wdlXo 
adc^t  the  rule  with  regard  to  other  floriats*  flowers,  and  let 
l^em  be  shown  as  they  are  grown,  without  .the  addition  of 
any  foliage. 

I  beaxd  some  one  say,  looking  at  Hr.  Standisb*s  nolfle 
collection,  "There'a  the  disease  and  no  mistake!"  wbereaa 
the  foliage  was  all  cut  from  one  sort,  'Fanny  fiouget»  in 
wUch  ^ere  is  this  shade  of  yellow. 

Here  let  me  say  for  tbe  encouragement  of  thoae  wbo  are 
afraid  to  venture  on  them,  that  I  bave  bad  no  disease 
amongst  mine,  and  that  I  attribute  this  in  a  great  measure 
to  thoroughly  drying  the  bulbs.  I  shall  shortly  cut  down 
all  the  stiJks  to  about  a  foot,  and  then  cover  the  bed  with 
old  Cucumber-lights,  and  when  I  get  it  tolerably  dry  take 
up  the  bulbs  and  then  thoroughly  diy  tbem.  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  secret. — ^D.,  Deal. 


Thx  Yrtn  ik  Cakada. — ^The  partial  fiiilure  of  the  Wbaat 
crop,  recurring  every  year,  is  beginning  to  produce  a  con- 
viction that  we  bave  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  depending 
upon  this  crop.  Hany  farmers  are  betaking  themselves  to 
the  resource  of  Flax  cultivation,  for  which,  beyond  all  doubt, 
our  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted.  Gbrape  culture  has 
not  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  pursuit  whioh  could  be 
followed  in  Canada  witb  advantage.  But  if  we  may  trust 
the  evidence  produced  before  a  select  Committee  of  tbe  House, 
appointed  last  Session,  to  inquire  into  the  sulject  of  Tine 
cultivation  in  Canada,  we  must  revise  our  former  notions  in 
regard  to  it.  The  Committee  bring  out  tbe  fact  that  there 
was  an  application  from  M.  de  Courtenayto  the  Govern- 
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mpttis  i»  1860^  te  >9BiiiUiM»  to  enable 'lum  to  dMoonsivate^ 
by  prActieal  es^eneiiMt  tbat  tha  cUmofce  of  Canada  is 
peooliarly  adapted  to  the  suocessful  coltivaUoii  of  the 
\m0.  tha  opiniui  was  va  the.  fint  jnatance  Ibunded  on 
th^.  aiftthoBtr  <^  Couttt  de  Gasperin,  that  £in:  Grape  cultnre 
tbfr  "idiinttb^  meat  fuposrable  ave  tboee  where  the  duration 
of.  tbe  aeaaoD  <^*  -wgetatioa  ia  shearteet,  and  whese».  in  euclk 
Bmatm^  the •  total  bMtie  the  higheet;  where  the  diJSie]:enfe 
between  the  solar  heat  and  the  mmimnmi  heat  ia  tha  gxeateet, 
aild  wheie*  eemeqaentty,  v«gartaJbion  ^ooeeda  by  ehocka  and 
ne^  bj  a  waifozsi  viaeoL"  M.  de  CeiurteBaji  stated,  to  tha 
CoBMufetee  that  his  expenmeBte  have  been  eaeeeaefUl  both 
with  the  wild  Vine  of  the  country  and  with  seveEal  delicate 
Y«netie«  o£  BnvonMan  Yinee,  aiui  tl»t  these  edapt  tbem- 
scAv^ea  without  ^i&ral^  to  the  rigour  oi  the  climate ;  and  he 
h^amanufoetood  good  eooad. wines  froin  these  Gbapes.  Mr. 
JnfltMM  Day  oaatieiifljty  eertifieathat  the  wine  "  is  o£  a  quality 
tojottii^cottfidezwe  in  a  high  degfueeof  uitixaate  saGcees." 
C^nef  Justiee  Drunmend,  after  testkig  two  kinda  of  it,  pre- 
nennoeB  "  oae  o£  them  espeoiaUy  sape«i<H:  to  the  mns  ordA^ 
mouMsof  frflfBce,"  ICr.  W.  J.  Bviaklei,  e£  Quebec,  who  has 
bean  in  the  wiae  trade  Ibr  years,  affirma  that  the  native  wine 
iz»  qtieation  "is^aoch  aa  w«>ald  be  <^  high  a»arketaibto  ¥alae  ia 
a^y  QOfxotipy"  Mr.  Ijeiaei&e,  moape  eathuflAsti£(,  pronounces 
it  "delicious/'  and  another  witness  assures  the  Committee 
thaiit  it.  would  have  besa  "picmoiuioed  good  in  any  if^inei^ffe- 
doMBg^  <ximtey.-'  Thia  emterpnaa  is  to  be  piosecuted  both 
in  Uppev  and  JUonv^  Oaawfli^  asd  also  the  caltiTation.  of  the 
Midbflary;  and  we  hewbUcF  ^v^  ■ttooeea  to  the  uadertaldng. 
(XMonlopiyaddr.). 


iOYAL  HOETICULTmtAL  SOCTETT. 
'EJ^^LL  CoKMSTTHa*  Beptembmr  IZtK-'^-M  this  mee^iing 
jtmaj  JBtereBtipBg;plaBtB  and  flowers  were  exhibited,  seedling 
DaUiaa  fiievaUing.  There  were  manjr  gpood  ones  aaiong 
tl>0in».  but  very  few  of  extraordinax|iment.  Mr.  Salter,  Ham- 
mevsiiuthfe  booug^t  plants  of  a  new  veriety  of  Cineraria  mari- 
#  tima,  named  compacta,  of  dwarf  habits  but  the  foliage  not 
sa  wiote-  aa  with  the  old  welhtoown  kind;  aoarlet  Felar- 
ffoninm.  nmltiflonuu,  a  seDUrNosefim,.  with  bright  scadet 
flcvwera  and;  zonate  foliage,  but  mere  were  not  sufficient 
trusses  to  teat  its  merits;  and  aearlet  Belacffonium  Crimson 
M^tle»..ab  I^osegay,  with  crimson  flowers  uiaded  with  rosy 

pmpis. 

Ha.  Tumm,  Sloughy  sent  noafiliTig  Dahlia  Leah«  deepi 
g4denry^aw  ti^edwith  rose,  eaquaisite  form,  and  in  every 
respect  a  firat-rste  flower— first-elass  certificate;  and 
DahUa  Misa  Boberts^  deep  lilac  n>ae^  rather  too  flat,  and 
ii^iUned  to  be  ooacae^  the  colour  was  the  great  lecommen- 
di|ti«9B— seeondrolasB  certificate.  Mr.  Bawlinga  exhibited 
s^enil  aeedUng  Dahlias^  Spitfire*  a  doU  red,  ^^^(^  form, 
a  pfoaiiaingfiower*  had  a  seoond-elasa  certificate.  The  other 
seedJini^  were  not  thought  wovthsy  of  distinction  —  viz..» 
Qiwsii  Vdctom,  Exquisite,  Sparkles*  Modeafy,  Mr.  Sladden, 
reWfttnTKX  I^rince,  Mnk  Sladden*  and  Humilil^.  Mr.  Pope, 
Chfiisea,  had. seedling  Dahlia  Walter  Kewman;  and  Mr. 
Leggsk  Edmonton,  seedling  Dahliaa  Mr.  Golding,  EUen, 
G^naen  Peorfectien,  Beautiful,  Bojalty,  Glory,  and  Exr 
ccflaiit^  none  of  which  weve  thoisght  wovthy  of  a  certificate. 

Mje*  Pecans*  Coventry,  exhibits,  seedUng  Yerbena  SheJke- 
spear,  scarlet^  like  Lord  Leigh  and  Foxhunter  a  very  fine 
flower.  Mr.  Saltmarsh  brought  several-  seedling  Pelargo- 
niums 'v^ith  highly  coloured  and  varieg;ated  foliage^  much 
resenAling  Mrs.  FoUbck  and  Sunset; '  One*  called  Mtb^ar 
seemed  rather  in  advance  of  the  otihevs.  It  is  equal  to  Mrs. 
Pollock,  of  good  habit,  the  aonale  markings  ^tinct  and 
beantifaL  It  ia  a  variety  well  worth  growing.  A  plant  of 
MoitPoUock  was  aent  for  comparison*  but  it  was  a  sad  speci- 
men of  that  truly  exquisite  kind.  Sunrise,  with  highly- 
coloured  foliage,  was  alao  good.  The  others  were  Lana>  Hon. 
Mxsu  Mildmay,  too  much  1^  Mrs.  Milford,  and  Admiration,  a 
pleasing  white  variegated-leaved  variety  with  crimson  zone^ 
nut  inferio^r  to  the  beautiful  Italia  I/nita.  Little  Treasure,  a 
firea-floweriag  dwarf  variety,  with  scarlet-  flowers*  like  Tom 
Thumb,  of  very  compact  habit,  producing  a  profusion  of 
trJFisaes  of  flower,  and  very  uaeM  f<»  biding  purposes, 
received  a  flzst-dasa  certificate.  Mr.  Cooling,  of  Bath,  again 
eTihihitftd  his  beautifiil  striped  Yerb^ia  Annie,  it  now  re- 


>  eeived  a  flzBtrclass  eertiflcate*  having  secured  a  second  an  a 
previous  o<Jcasion.    It  is  a  very  pretty  variety. 

Mr.  Bully  Chelsea^  exhibited  Ualadium  splendidissimiun^ 
the  plants  sent  had  hut  one  leaf  each.  It  is  a  promiainif, 
kind;  and  the  immense  leaf  of  pale  green  being  riohlj 
stained  in  its  centre  with  de^  roeiy  crimson,  renders  the 
plant  vei^  attractive.  There  is  Httle  doubt  that  it  will  takia  a 
good  position  among  other  Caladiums  when  grown  strcmgeor* 
The  Committee  requested  that  it  might  be  sent  agaucu 
Oesnera  Chromatella,  aJso  from  Mr.  BulU  producing  a  pale 
golden  flower,  with  dark  velvety  foliage  of  green  and  blacky, 
received  a  second-class  certificate.  He  likewise  contributed 
a  weak  plant  of  Saceolabium.  Da^  not  in  condition ;  a 
pale  variety  of  Lilium  auratum,  Lilium  lancifolium  densunip, 
reflering  its.  bright  rosy  petals^  and  producing  a  good  head 
i  of  flowers;  Dahlia  Gem  of  the.  D  wans,  flowering  in  60-pota 
(tbe  flower  was  bad  and  out  of  character) ;  Petunia  Bige- 
lette,  purple  shacied  with  white  on  a  pale  purple  ground ; 
and  double  Antirrhinums  General  Manara  and  Guiaeppe 
Garibaldi.  The  latter  was  awarded  a  label  of  commendation. 
"We  doubt  whether  these  double  varieties  will  be  very  useful, 
they  have  a  ragged  and  untidy  appaarance  not  uiflike  a 
faded  semi-double  German  Wallflower.  From  the  same  eai- 
hibitor  came  also  Pentstemon  Conquest,  deep  marked  throat* 
-  with  £[>ur  others ;  and  Aucuba  japonica  vera^  with  berries,  a 
plant  of  which  received  a  firat-class  certificate  when  shown, 
by  Mr.  Standish  at  one  of  the  spring  meetings. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  sent  two  seedling  Pentste^ 
mens,  and  Mr.  Ptoons,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Blake,  Esq.,  Wd- 
wyn,  four  seedling  Achimenes — Aurora,  a  perfisct  gem  with 
its  superb  finely-formed  bright  rosy  carmine  flowers — first- 
class  certificate ;  Eose  Queen,  deep  purplish  rose,  fine  broad 
flower — first-class  certificate.  From  Mr.  Burgess,  Chelsea^ 
came  Dahlia  George  Griswold>  and  firom  Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck^ 
a  box  of  seedling  ECollyhocks,  the  flowers  produced  on  plants 
raised  firom  seed  sown  in  February,  1864 ;  also  four  seedling 
Dahlias,  wfaichy  having  sustained  much  iigury  in  the  joumej;; 
could  not.  be  examined.  The  seedling  Hollyhocks  were 
many  of  them  very  good  varieties.  Mr.  vTm.  Paul  brought 
cut  flowers  of  his  seedling  Hoses,  Dr.  Lindley,  and  Bose 
globoaa,  proving  their  character  as  Perpetuals. 

The  Fbtjit  (Joichittbb  did  not  meet  on  this  day.  Mc 
Bousie,  gardener  to  Lord  Taunton,  Stoke  Park,  aent  three 
bunches  of  white  seedling  Grapes,  which  were  unripe ;  Mr* 
Wm.  Paul  two  bunches  of  a  very  superior  seedling  GrapQ  of 
the  Hamburgh  class,,  with  rich  Frontignan  fiavour;  and 
,  Messrs.  Lee,  Hammersmith,  a  seedline  yellow  Plum  some- 
what similar  in  character  to  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

Flobaii  Cohhitteb,  September  Idth,  —  A  meeting  of  the. 
Floral  Committee  took  place  at  the  Society's  gardens^  Chia- 
wick,  this  day,  at  which  the  majority  of  its  members  were 
present.  It  was  intended  to  have  included  Verbenas,  Pe» 
tnniaa,  &c.,  among  the  plants  for  examination,  but  the  ex- 
tensive collection  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums  alone  occupied  the 
whole  attention  of  the  Committee.  It  was  most  satiafSMtory 
to  hear  firom  every  member  present  an  approval  of  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  trial  planta,  which,  however  imperfect 
thia  present  season,  will,  we  trust,  firom  several  usefol  sngr 
gestions  made,  be  greatly  improved  next  year;  and  wheau 
wo  consider  the  delay  in  making  theae  new  beds  which  n^re- 
ceeded  from  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Councu  to 
attend  to  a  letter  addressed  to  them  on  this  subject  by  the 
Floral  Committee,  and  the  very  late  period  at  which  many 
of  the  trial  plants  were  sent  to  the  gardens,  aa  well  as  the 
unusually  dry  season  the  plants  have  had  to  contend  against^ 
we  may  congratulate  those  interested  in  this  matter  tiiat  so 
much  of  ffl'eat  interest  is  to  be  seen  in  the  old  gardens. 

It  was  oifficult  in  many  cases  to  decide  the  merits  of  aome 
varieties  which  had  not  attained  their  usual  vigour,  or 
character  of  habit,  but  a  great  number  received  their  re-  . 
i^ective  marks  of  estimation,  a  list  of  which  we  shall  furnish 
at  some  future  time.  The  plants  marked  x  x  x  were 
Qonsidered  worthy  of  a  first-class  certificate,  those  marked 
X  X  meriting  a  second-class  certjficate.  We  cannot  refcaiA 
firom  observing  how  very  injudicious  it  was  to  invite  the 
public  to  examine  these  trial  plants  before  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee had  passed  judgment  upon  them.  Who  is  to  blama 
fbr  this  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire,  but  it  is  very  evident  that 
whenever  any  attempt  is  made  to  carry  out  some  practical 
point  in  horticulture,  it  is  certain  to  be  marred  by  the  ill* 
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judgment  of  some  prerailxng  mflnemse.  Enoonragement  to 
those  who  willingly  give  their  time  and  labour  to  this  work 
18  nerer  or  sparinffly  giren,  but  too  often  discouragement 
IbDows  their  exertions.  We  would  advise  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  scarlet  Pelargoniums  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  their  notes  for  another  year,  and  to  inspect  the  ez- 
tensiye  collection  now  in  perfection  at  Chiswick;  but  we 
would  add  this  caution,  be  it  remembcored,  that  not  every 
scarlet  Pelargonium  is  of  necessity  a  bedding-out  plant,  nor 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  general  and  too  common  < 
mistake  made,  that  all  scarlet  Pdirgoniums  axe  bedding- 
out  plants.  Many  of  them*  scarlets  as  well  as  the  more 
delicate-coloured  varieties,  will  never  be  seen  to  perfection 
unless  grown  in  pots  under  glass,  and  protected  from  the 
sun,  rain,  and  wind  As  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  remark, 
let  a  visit  be  paid  to  the  greenhouse  in  the  fruit  garden  at 
Chiswick,  where  many  of  Messrs.  Bull's,  Van  Hontte's,  and 
Salterns  most  exquisite  varieties  may  be  seen  in  the  greatest 
beauty  and  perfection. 

LIVEEPOOL  BOTAKIO  GABJ)ENS,  1863. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago,  my  re- 
si^ected  coa(^'utor,  Mr.  Fish,  alluded  in  terms  of  great  ad- 
miration to  the  manner  in  which  these  gardens  were  kept 
last  year,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  would  have  had  from 
him  one  of  those  lucid  descriptions  which  have  made  the 
readers  of  Thi  Joxtsnal  ov  Hobticxtltttbb  so  well  ac- 
crnainted  with  places  of  note,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
the  Sister  Isle.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  may  have 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  this  fine  place  in  the  present 
season,  and  may,  therefore,  intend  to  give  us  a  later  ac- 
oount  of  it;  but  should  this  be  the  case,  the  few  remarks 
which  I  am  about  to  make  as  to  its  appearance  in  1863  may 
nevertheless,  be  interesting,  as  showing  the  then  state  of 
this  garden. 

Before  I  proceed  further  with  the  subject  of  botanic 
gardens,  I  may  remark  that  the  one  here  alluded  to  has 
more  claim  to  that  name  than  many  to  which  the  term  is 
applied.  The  science  of  botany,  however  much  the  &ct  may 
be  regretted,  is  certainly  not  a  popular  science,  for  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  who  stuoied  it  thirty  years  ago 
was  as  great  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  In  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden  botany  is  cultivated  in  the  manner  most 
Ukely  to  gaia  the  favour  of  those  who  have  not  the  means, 
nor,  perhaps,  the  inclination  to  pursue  botanical  researches 
to  any  great  extent.  Botany  and  floriculture  are  agreeably 
and  judiciously  combined,  and  the  students  in  each  depart- 
ment have  each  their  lesson,  and  a  neutral  ground  on  which 
to  meet  and  discuss  progress.  In  no  place  to  which  I  have 
been  has  more  variefy  in  the  flower  gfarden  ornamentation 
been  brought  together,  and  nowhere  was  more  taste  shown 
or  care  taken  in  the  management  of  the  plants  employed. 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  Liverpool  ia  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  to  the  north-east  of  the  town.  It  is  sufficiently  near 
to  be  at  all  times  accessible,  and  not  too  near  to  suffer  much 
from  the  smoke,  which  in  every  large  town  is  an  obstacle  to 
good  cultivation.  The  approach  is  by  one  of  those  wide 
open  streets  which  radiate  from  a  central  point  to  some  place 
in  the  suburbs.  Suitable  and  convenient  gates  admit  tiie 
visitor  into  the  warden,  which  is  open  to  tiie  public  without 
charffe.  This  advantage  contrasts  favourably  with  the  plan 
adopted  at  some  other  places,  where  considerable  difficulty 
is  met  with  in  gaining  admittance,  or  where  a  heavy  charge 
is  made.  The  grounds  extend  over  several  acres.  TLe  outer 
wall  is  covered  with  creepers,  and  in  certain  places  is  used 
for  training  shrubs  or  plsmts  not  generally  esteemed  hardy. 
A  range  of  plant-houses  occupies  the  northern  side  of  the 
ffTOund,  with  some  sheds  and  other  necessary  offices  behind. 
The  ground  elsewhere  is  divided  by  belts  of  shrubs  or  trees 
markiTig  out  by  irregular  and  pleasing  outlines,  several  divi- 
sions, which  are  planted  in  various  ways.  Some  contain  groups 
of  plants  having  a  botanical  affinity  to  each  other ;  others  a 
mixture  of  such  plants  with  some  of  tiie  popular  bedding 
plants  of  the  day;  while  some  compartments  are  devoted  to 
showy  plants  alone.  In  many  instances  the  latter  were  in- 
termixed with  plants  not  often  employed  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  I  took  a  few  notes  at  the  time  of  such  as 
struck  me  as  the  most  deserving  of  attention.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  series  of  beds  <tf  which  those  noted 


formed  a  part,  but  wfll  simply  state  what  were  remarkable, 
making  at  the  same  time  sueh  comments  tm  seemed  to  strike 
me  as  necessaxv. 

A  long  bed  planted  in  stripes  or  ribbon  fiwhion,  had  a  row 
of  Calceolaria  amplexioaulis  in  the  centre,  a  row  of  dark 
Caloedarias  on  eaoh  side,  then  a  row  of  Geranium  Tom 
Thumb,  and  finally  an  edging  on  one  side  of  Staobjs  lanata^ 
and  on  the  oHmt  Antennaria  ffnanhalioides,  the  last  named 
being  a  plant  hy  no  means  to  be  despised. 

Two  scroll  beds  were  eaoh  VeriMna^  one  being  a  good 
scarlet  and  white  mixed,  and  the  other  purple  and  white 
mixed,  the  latter  being  the  most  telling.  Both  beds  were 
edced  with  Cerastium. 

A  large  circular  bed  was  planted  entirely  with  Uao 
Lobelia  and  Cerastium,  the  latter  forming  the  ground^  the 
Lobelia  behig  sxranged  in  four  hesrt-shaped  figOKs  meeting 
in  the  centre ;  and  intervening  between  them  were  four  knots 
of  the  same  near  the  outer  edge.  This  was  a  very  effective 
bed,  much  better  than  if  it  had  been  loaded  with  more 
colours.  I  may  also  state  that  another  circular  bed,  having 
a  tree  in  the  centre,  had  a  broad  band  of  blue  Lobelia 
around  it  at  the  distance  of  4  feet  from  the  ooUar,  and  on 
each  side  of  that  band  was  a  single  line  of  Cerastium ;  this 
was  also  effective,  blue  and  white  being  in  general  tiie  most 
telling  colours; 

Another  droular  bed  was  Alma  Geranium  and  the  dark- 
leaved  Trifolium,  usually  called  the  Irish  Shamrock,  mixed. 
The  combination  looked  pretty  well ;  but  the  bed  would  have 
been  better  with  an  edging  of  Cerastinm.  A  similar  bed  to 
the  last  had  Geranium  GMden  Chain  instead  of  Alma;  this 
also  looked  well.  A  oironlar  bed  of  considerable  sise  had  an 
inner  cirde  of  Scarlet  Geranium.  The  outside  ring,  about 
4  feet  wide,  was  planted  in  wedge-shaped  panels,  altematei^ 
blue  Lobdia  and  Variegated  Alvssum;  this  looked  welL 
Another  bed  of  Perilla  and  double  Pyretbrums  mixed,  with 
an  edging  of  Cerastium,  likewise  looked  weiL  A  bed  of 
a  more  permanent  kind  was  Aucuba  japonica  mixed  with 
a  Delphinium,  a  ring  of  Ivy  going  round  the  Auouba,  the 
whole  being  edged  irith  Staohys  laaata.  This  bed  was  very 
good,  and  doubtless  lasting. 

Amongst  other  beds  I  noticed  a  general  use  of  dwarf 
Dahlias,  with  some  Ageratnms,  and  other  popular  flowering 

Slants,  while  fbr  an  edging  the  neat-habited  Antennaria 
ivaricata  was  introduced  with  good  effect,  thoush  perhaps 
not  better  than  the  Variegated  Veronica^  whidt  was  also 
used.  A  rather  nrett^  Oxalis  called  rosea^  said  to  be  an 
annual,  looked  well  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  and  a  yellow  Pan^f 
deserved  more  general  cultivation.  Several  other  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  were  brought  into  similar  use,  as  one 
or  two  Sedums  and  Saxifrages,  a  Santdina^  one  or  two 
Grasses,  and  sundry  other  plants  not  usually  met  with  in 
frwhionable  flower  gfardens.  The  whole  of  the  grounds  were 
well  managed  and  in  good  order,  reflecting  great  credit  on 
all  concerned;  for,  independent  of  the  diversity  of  the  floral 
department,  the  botanical  division  was  scarcely  lees  attrac- 
tive. Plants  of  singular  growth,  with  some  of  great  beanty^ 
were  given  a  prominent  place,  not,  however,  so  as  to  distorb 
a  systematic  arrangement,  but  in  such  sort  as  to  lead  on  tiie 
inquiring  student  oy  the  most  attractive  means ;  while  to 
the  admirer  of  the  much-abused,  as  well  as  much-vaunted 
flower-gardening  of  the  present  day,  no  place  that  I  visited 
in  1863  presented  greater  variety.  J.  Bonsoir. 


PACKING  PHALiENOPSIS,  SOPHEONITIS, 
AND  BUELINGTONIA. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  structure  in  the  form  of  the  leaves 
of  these  Orchids  renders  it  necessary  to  use  more  care  in  the 
packing  than  with  tiie  muority  of  OrbhidacesD.  I  will, 
therefore,  give  my  reasons  for  the  different  packing  of  the 
above,  PhaLeenopsis  more  particularly,  the  leaves  <^  which 
are  of  a  much  more  tender  nature,  few  in  number,  so  suc- 
culent, and  susceptible  of  iigury,  hence  very  liable  to  rot 
and  fiUl  off  £h>m  one  plant  on  to  another,  and  cause  decom- 
position of  the  whole.  To  prevent  this  I  would,  previous  to 
importing,  have  them  partmlly  established  on  logs  of  wood 
fbom  ^  to  8  indies  in  diameter,  and  in  length  to  fit  the  inside 
of  the  case,  such  to  be  charred  a  little  on  the  outside  to  keep 
downftmgus.    To  this  I  attach  great  importance.    Hsfing 
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estabbflhed  them  on  loge,  carefUly  and  veiy  tenderly  wrap 
eadi  leaf  m  tiwne  paper,  put  it  bat  onoe  round,  as  more 
than  one  thidmese  will  have  too  absorbent  a  property  for 
the  plant.  Each  leaf  most  then  be  very  tenderly  tied  to 
ntevent  its  moving.  The  logs  so  prepaid  are  then  ready 
for  plaong  in  the  case,  and  must  be  fixed  dear  of  evoiything 
lamde  by  means  of  screws  through  the  end  of  the  case,  and 
-entwmgthelog.  This  wiU  save  much  knocking  about  in  un- 
pa{*mg.  which  must  be  the  case  if  nails  are  used.  The  logs 
will  then  appear  to  be  slung  ftom  one  end  to  the  other.  A 
covering  must  next  be  constructed  of  sticks  and  moss  clear 
of  the  phttts,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  a  chamber,  which  will 
^▼e  the  appearance  of  a  moss  partition.  More  logs  oan 
^n  be  mtEoduoed  as  before,  so  continuing  till  your  case  is 

As  to  the  time  of  removal  for  Oxchids  for  importing,  the 
most  fit  period  is  just  as  the  plants  have  completed  their 
growth,  swelled  off  their  bulbs,  become  a  Uttle  consolidated, 
and  have  the  ^>peaxance  of  a  partial  ripening. 

By  whatever  route  the  cases  are  forwarded,  I  hold  that 
nowung  surpasses  the  moss  alluded  to  in  myprevious  paper 
WW  pactang  the  whole  order  of  OrchidaoesB.  Having  received 
o^ijRmients  tsom  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe  where 
C^ds  are  found,  both  by  sea  and  overland  route,  in 
War^an  and  closed  cases,  those  packed  according  to  my 
oixections  arrived  in  much  better  condition  than  in  any  other 
model  have  witnessed.— A  Lovxn  or  Obohii>s« 


CLOTH  OF  GOLD  AND  GOLDEN  CHAIN 
GERANIUMS. 

Ik  reply  to  your  correspondent  "J.  A/s*'  inquiry  con- 
^wng  the  growth  of  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Golden  Chain 
Geraniums,  permit  me  to  remark  that  I  have  had  some 
gants  of  aoth  of  Gold  which,  like  his,  scarcely  made  a  start 
tm  withm  the  last  month  or  five  weeks,  and  others  which 
grow  freely  and  looked  well  aU  the  season. 

The  stand-still  phmts  had  been  taken  up  from  the  beds 
UBt  scMon,  potted,  and  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  place 
through  the  winter,  and  wero  rather  severely  pruned  in 
JUarchto  obtain  cuttings.  The  plants  from  these  cuttings, 
?*  ™P  those  struck  in  the  previous  autumn,  did  well;  and 
I  attribute  the  fEuluro  of  the  old  plants  to  make  growth  in 
VM  early  part  of  the  season  to  the  severo  cutting-in,  and 
™  «»«^  ^hich  they  received  to  produce  the  growth  for 

Golden  Chain,  which  had  not  been  suljected  to  such  severo 
troatment,  made  earlier  growth;  but  in  this  case,  too,  the 
aatumn-struck  plants  grew  the  most  freely,  although  not  so 
freely  as  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

^  I  may  romark,  too,  that  I  saw  last  season  Golden  Chain 
in  a  newly-made  gajrden  grow  with  a  vigour  surpassing 
uiything  I  ever  saw  in  Cloth  of  Gold.  In  this  instance  the 
plants  wero  young. 

^l^dame  v  aucher  Geranium  has  been  quite  a  rosy  pink 
with  me  this  season  till  quite  lately,  when  the  flowers  have 
been  nearly  a  pure  white.  I  have  heard  Snowball  and  White 
Tom  Tkamh  smiilarly  spoken  of  as  respects  their  being  any- 
thing but  white  during  the  hot  weather.  Have  any  of 
your  correspondents  found  them  return  to  their  professed 
shade  since  the  rainy  weather  set  in  P— J.  P.  M. 

C1.0TH  or  Gold  has  done  well  hero  (Upper  Clapton,  Mid- 
mesex)  this  season,  much  finer  than  ever  we  had  Golden 
^Chain.  Indeed,  it  has  been  so  beautifhl,  that  we  thought 
^t  nvalled  the  Calceolarias,  and  wished  we  had  planted 
more  of  it  instead  of  them.  We  find  it  requires  a  little 
extra  nursing.  Our  beds  aro  dug  deeply  in  the  autumn,  and 
for  the  moro  delicate  G^eraniums  we  tatk  in  during  March  a 
plentifhl  supply  of  leaf  soil,  or  rotted  bog  earth.  This 
makes  them  grow  much  stronger. — ^W.  C. 


teznational  and  universal.  This  prqjeot  has  met  with  the 
warmest  encouragement  from  the  Government,  and  will  be 
earned  out  under  the  special  patronage  of  their  M^jesties^ 
the  Emperor  and  Empross. 
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D*AcoLii£ATATioN  DX  Niox.— On  the  occasion  of  the  "Con- 
oonrs  E^onal,"  which  will  be  held  at  Nice  in  April,  1866, 
^B  Sode<7  has  decided  upon  the  organisation  of  a  Grand 
-Hwtioiatuna  and  ^ladustnal  Exhibit,  which  will  be  in- 


BEMAEKS  ON  SOME  DKECIOUS  PLANTS. 

BY  W.  O.  SMITH,  B8Q. 
(Bead  h^cre  the  Society  of  AmcOewr  BotanisU.) 
Oy  late  years,  various  hypotheses  have  been  started,  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  which,  though  moro  or 
less  borne  out  by  experiment,  aro  on  the  whole  so  thoroughly 
opposed  to  aU  former  experience,  that  believers  in  them  have 
beeua  but  few.  I  allude  in  particular  to  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, to  the  power  possessed  by  Botifers  and  some  other 
animals  to  survive  dijme,  baking  in  ovens  at  a  groat  hea^ 
saturation  in  powerfril  acids,  &c.,  and  on  the  application  ti 
some  restorative  to  become  once  moro  frill  of  life  and  instinct ; 
and  to  the  so-called  pathenogenesis,  or  the  possibility  of 
certain  female  plants  and  animals  possessing  the  power  of 
fertilising  their  own  ovules  and  ovums  without  the  action  of 
the  male  principle. 

It  is  principally  on  the  latter  that  I  propose  making  a 
few  romarks,  and  recording  some  of  my  own  observations. 

In  Bryonia  dioica,  and  probably  all  other  dioecious  plants, 
I  think  we  may  start  wnh  the  assumption  that  when  the 
ovules  have  been  fertilised  apart  fhmi  contact  with  the 
pollen  of  the  male,  a  fertilising  influence  has  been  at  work 
m  some  form  or  manner.  I  think  an  exaggerated  import- 
ance is  attached  to  the  ftmctions  of  various  organs.  For 
instance,  although  anthers  generally  bear  the  poUen,  under 
certain  conditions  other  oreans  will  produce  pollen.  In- 
stances of  this  aro  on  record.  I  have  near  me  a  drawing;, 
copied  by  myself  from  naturo,  showing  the  pistil  bearing  an 
anther  as  well  as  a  stigma  (in  Crocus  vemus^ ;  on  the  end 
of  this  anther  again  is  another  small  stigmatic  sur&oe.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  petals  occasionally  bear  anthers, 
generally  situated  in  their  thickest  part,  as  in  Nymphsoa 
alba,  and  in  the  double  forms  of  the  garden  Poppy.  I  nave 
frequently  seen  the  middle  of  the  petal  of  a  double  Po 
open  and  discharge  pollen,  showing  the  close  a£Snity  of 
the  organs  of  the  flower.  Instead,  then,  of  jumping  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  female  flower  is  able  to  fertilise  itself 
without  pollen,  it  would  be  weU,  in  all  dioedous  flowers,  to 
see  if  the  pistil  or  petals  aro  ever  capable  of  producing  or  do 
produce  pollen  ;  or  if  abortive  forms  of  the  stamens  occur, 
that  on  occasion  may  produce  pollen  so  as  to  fertilise  the 
ovules  when  the  flowers  aro  absent. 

In  my  mind  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  a  female 
flower  cannot  be  fertilised  without  the  direct  influence  of 
true  pollen.  If  anything  will  do  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  the  nectar  found  at  the  base  of  the  petal ;  this  is  pro- 
bably the  nearest  ally  to  the  true  pollen,  and  in  some 
BanunculaoesB  I  have  observed  the  nectary  bearing  pollen 
in  the  place  of  nectar.  In  some  female  flowers  that  bear 
this  nectar-like  secrotion,  is  it  not  probable  that  on  certain 
occasions  the  nectary  may  play  tiie  part  of  the  anther  of  the 
male  ?  Or  may  not  pollen  be  at  times  produced  from  a 
petal  on  its  hastening  forward  to  the  next  stage  of  flower 
growth,  a  stamen  P 

It  has  been  stated  rather  positively  that  the  female  flowers 
of  Bryonia  and  other  plants  have  no  traces  of  stamens  or 
anthers.  M.  Naudin  of  Paris,  in  his  valuable  and  highly 
interesting  paper  ''  On  the  Formation  of  Seeds  without 
PoUen"  ("Comptes  Bendus,"  1856,  p.  538,  and  ropublished 
by  Dr.  Seemann  in  "  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany  and  Kew 
Miscellany"  for  1857,  ix.  p.  63),  has  the  foUowinsr  passage : 

"  In  1854,  I  observed  m  jpround  dose  to  a  wall  and  pali- 
sades, belonging  to  the  l£iseum,  a  female  plant  of  the 
common  Bryony  (Bryonia  dioica),  quite  alone  in  this  ground, 
and  which,  firom  thousands  of  flowers  which  it  had  produced, 
had  set  and  ripened  fruit  in  very  groat  numbers,  but  in  a 
nroportion  incomparably  less  than  ^t  of  the  flowers.  These 
fruits  contained  well-formed  seeds.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  I  had  fifteen  of  them  sown  in  a  hothouse;  all 
came  up  very  well.  In  1856  this  female  Bryony  frnctified 
as  it  dia  in  the  proceding  year,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  had  done  in  1856.  I  have  examined  the  fiowers  many 
timesy  and  have  never  found  in  them  any  traces  of  anthers. 
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W«  maj  then  auppose  tbat  wqme  fraito  wM^  it  pxodooed 
omI^  7«v  ^zooMoad  from  £idoiin4»tioxiB  efliMted  by  the  inter- 
▼ention  of  ingeots.  What  follows  will  prove  thafc  this  reason 
cannot  be  advanced. 

"  In  April  of  this  year  I  cansed  to  be  planted*  in  the  same 
border  where  the  Bryony  was  fbond,  a  second  female  speci- 
men, raised  from  seeds  produced  in  November,  1854,  and 
which  till  then  had  remamed  potted.  Donbtlees  on  account 
of  its  youth  this  pluit  did  not  devekipe  mudi,  but  it  was 
covered  with  flowers^  which,  without  eiagg^MiliBg;  I  may 
reckon  at  many  thousands.  All  were  females ;  in  some  I 
perceived  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  anthers,  and  yet, 
remarkable  to  say,  all,  or  almost  aU,  produced  fruit  now 
ripe,  which  gave  to  the  withered  branches  of  the  plant  the 
appearance  of  long  red  bunches.  I  took  a  hnndrea  of  them 
promiscuously,  to  examine  their  contents;  of  this  number 
there  was  a  dozen  containing  no  seeds  at  aJ]«  Ibrty-five  with 
only  one,  twenty-nine  two,  eleven  three;  there  were  only 
two  with  four  seeds,  and  one  alone  which  contained  five. 
Tina  result  does  not  sensibly  differ  from  that  presented  by 
the  i^ant  which  ^ew  close  to  a  male  plant. 

"  let  while  this  second  Bryony  was  literally  covered  with 
fruit,  the  old  plant,  distant  from  it  only  a  few  yards,  bore 
neither  more  nor  less  fruit  than  it  did  in  the  preceding 
years.  We  cannot  say,  then,  that  in  both  fecundation  may 
have  been  effected  by  insects  carrying  pollen  of  the  species, 
since  it  is  evident  that  they  would  have  equally  taken  it 
to  both,  and  that  both  in  consequence  would  have  equally 
borne  fruit.  Now,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  diffiarenee  in  this 
respect  was  enormous.  I  can  only  explain  it  to  myself  by 
the  particular  individual  dispositions;  in  other  terms,  by 
veritable  idiosyncrades." 

At  the  base  of  the  petals  of  the  female  flower  of  Bryonia 
dioica  mav  be  seen  a  sort  of  globular  gland  surrounded  by 
hairs.  This  would  seem  to  answer  to  the  anther  ef  the 
male.  It  is  veiy  rarely  if  ever  absent*  and  sometimes  takes 
a  slight  twist,  like  the  normal  anthers.  It  is  a  very  minute 
olrject  generally.  I  have  had  some  difficulties  in  carrying 
out  my  e^eriments  on  thia  jdant,  but  may  mention  one 
that  is  decisive.  I  gathered,  several  times,  branches  of  the 
female  plant  with  the  flowers  in  bud,  and  kept  them  in 
water  under  a  propa^ating-glass  tUl  they  opex^ed.  When 
examined,  one  or  two  grains  of  pollen  were  found  in  nearly 
every  flower,  probably  produced  by  these  gland-Uke  bodies 
to  which  they  were  attached^  The  ovaries  of  most  of  the 
flowers  became  swollen,  but  eventually  dropped  ofL  One 
peculiarity  of  the  plant  is,  that  the  opposite  sexes  are  gene* 
rally  found  in  groups,  and  the  two  sexes  very  raarely  togdhm". 
I  have  once  seen  a  male  and  female  stem  growing  close 
together,  but  could  not  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  were 
thrown  out  from  the  same  rootstock,  although  I  think  it 
probable;  for,  judging  from  the  natures  of  other  plants, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  rootstock  is  male  or 
female,  but  that  it  is  capable  of  throwing  up  either  a  male 
or  female  stem  at  different  times,  aa  circumstances  or  the 
nature  of  the  plant  may  direct.  I  know  this  to  be  the  case 
in  another  instanccb. 

I  may,  however,  say,  that  in  various  berries  of  the  Bryony 
I  have  planted  in  my  own  garden,  aU  the  seeda  contained  in 
each  separate  berry  produced  plaiats  of  one  sex,  for  a  single 
berry  does  not  appear  to  contain  seeds  capaJble  of  producing 
plants  of  both  sexes  the  first  year.  This  sufliciently  accounts 
for  the  groups  of  male  or  female  plants  usually  seen  in  the 
hedgjss.*  Should  a  bird,  for  instance,  drop  a  berry  in  any 
locality,  it  would  produce  a  group  of  males,  or  a  group  of 
females,  although  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  male  plant  one 
year  may  become  a  female  plant  another  year.  But  in 
Bryonia^  contrary  to  my  experienoe  in  other  dioecious  plftnts, 
I  have  never  found  occasional  male  flowers  on  a  lemale 
plant,  or  occasional  female  flowers  on  a  male  plant.  It  is 
common  to  find  a  female  plant  or  a  group  of  females  (with 
no  male  anywhere  near),  with  all  the  seeds  fertilised  and 
covered  with  ripe  berries.  In  some  female  plants  growing 
in  my  neighbourhood,  and  removed  a  considerable  distance 
from  all  males,  I  have  seen  nearly  evei^  flower  fertilised ; 
and  when  the  female  flowers  were  examined,  I  found  their 

*  I  think  seeds  fhemaelTee  are  probably  not  either  male  or  femald,  but 
that  after-iuflaences  produce  the  sex ;  as  in  animals  theses  )s  notdeveroped 
in  the  ewrly  embr  jo  life  oC  Uw  onatMra,  ner  till  the  embryo  hae  attaiael  a 
eertaUiAffe^ 


intetjors  piofQBaly  covered  with  peUen,  evidently  bvcmght 
from  male  plants  by  insects,  as  evevy  one  wlw  has  notieed' 
Bryonia  mast  have  obsearved  what  a  proAiae  quantity  of 
poUen  their  asithers  shed. 

I  wiU  now  turn  to  Lychnis  diiuna,  or  dioica  ntbtft.  I  am 
not  awA^  that  the  feouile  form  of  thia  phuab  is  said  to  b» 
able  to  fertilise  itseli^  but  to  a  snperfioial  obsarver  it  might 
well  be  sui^posed  to  do  so.  From  my  own  eaperiments  Z 
well  know  individual  spaoimana  ol  this  plant  to  be  sone^ 
times  entirely  male,  then  mQBOscio|iab  and  eventuaUy  entirely' 
female.  I  hase  a  ]4ant  in  my  garden,  ^m  rootstock  it 
whieh  has  prodm^ed  all  three  sinoe  the  early  spring  of  IMs 
yesf .  Whan  first  planted  it  threw  up  stsnis  containing^ 
male  flowars  only.  This  continasd  for  a  month,  whei» 
females  began  to  appear ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  if  all  th» 
males  had  diad  off  be&re  the  fbmaka  were  produced,  no 
seed  could  be  bronght  into  extstoioe;  on  the  oontraiy; 
when  all  the  males  had  died  and  dropped  away,  and  females 
only  were  on  the  plant,  all  the  ovules  werefeortilised  without 
exception.  How  was  this  e£Esctad  ?  Was  partheaogenosla 
at  work  here ?  Not  so ;  theoriginal  maiea,  long  sinee  deadt» 
caused  the  ferta]tisatLoa.  But  how,  if  the  males  were  dying^ 
off  when  the  females  were  only  in  bod  ?  By  this  sim}^ 
contrivance  of  Nature : — ^When  the  femala  flowers  had  at- 
tained mataity,  and  were  shedding  thair  peUen,  the  femala 
buds  si^peared  below,  with  their  stigmas  hanging  eat  of  the- 
buds,  so  that  there  was  a  very  good  chonoe  of  aU  thafemales 
being  fertilised,  although  only  in  bud.  Nor  was  this  all, 
for  I  believe  in  this  plimt,  as  in  nearily  all  others,  insects 
are  designed  to  play  their  parts.  At  flrst  sight,  it  is  npt 
clear  how  insects  could  help  tiiia  plant,  but  I  wffl  explain. 
In  the  first  place,  the  erimsan  co&ur  of  the  petals  of  the 
male  fiower  must  be  attractive  to  insects*  Suppose  so 
insect  has  got  the  pollen  from  the  male  on  to  his  head,  lagiw 
&c.,  and  the  crimson  petals  of  the  female  have  not  yet  v/t^ 
peared,  what  is  there  to  attract  him  in  turn  to  the  wmalajf 
Simply  this :  whilst  the  male  has  got  a  calyx  barely  markeii 
with  red  lines,  the  calyx  of  the  female  bud  is  much  aKn» 
erimson  and  attractive ;  so  that,  whilst  an  insect  is  attracM 
by  the  crimson  of  the  petals  of  the  male,  it  is  in  turn  ai» 
tracted  by  the  crimson  of  the  calyx  of  the  female,  and  if  th0-' 
insect  alights  at  all  he  must  go  at  once  on  to.  the  si' 
and  so  Nature's  olject  is  efESscted. 

When  one  observes  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  ^ 
forms  of  plants,  some  di<Bcions,  some  partially  so,  sams: 
hermaphrodite,  and  others  seldom  or  only  mader  peouliaar 
circumstances  ripening  their  fruit,  the  question  suggestft 
itself  as  to  whether  all  plants  are  not  gradually  chaipai^ 
ftom  one  state  to  another.  I  am  borne  out  in  this  hypo*' 
thesis  by  Mr.  Darwin,  who  remarks  that  Primula  is  probaNgp 
gradually  becoming  dicscious  from  the  hernu^hrodite  eoa* 
dition.  Or,  whilst  one  set  ef  organs  are  being  suppvesaedL 
the  complementary  set  are  being  more  folly  developed,  t 
believe  this  to  be  probable,  and  supported  by  many  fisflts  ilk 
both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  If  we  take  Hkm 
animal  kingdom,  we  find  a  limited  number  of  creatures  iMr 
questional^  hermaphrodite,  but  of  a  very  low  order;  but  it 
we  call  all  the  creatures  possessing  separate  sexes  diceciowu 
we  then  come  at  once  to  a  much  higher  order  of  being.  \ 
b^eve  it  is  the  same  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  fov  whors* 
the  sexes  are  separated  there  must  be  more  diffiouU^  in 
breeding,  the  act  of  fertilisation  depending  upon  axtmsk 
or,  perli^ps,  accidental  circumstances.  The lo 


.  perhaps,  accidental  circumstances.  The  lower  any  ot^ 
is  in  the  scale  of  nature,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  the^ 
more  profttsely  it  multiplleB  itself;  whUst  trhehi^er,  tiiOr 
greater  difieulty  there  is  in  breedin^.^  Take  horses,  fyt 
example.  Every  one  knows  the  dSffieulty  there  is  of  in- 
creasiag  the  number  of  highly-trained  animals.  Even  in 
man,  as  a  rale,  the  lowest  and  meat  debased  raoes  increase 
most  rapicQy.  The  higher  ovdmr  of  animals  produce  one  at 
a  birth,  the  lower  hundreds  or  thousands.  The  same  appHes 
to  vegetable  life ;  the  lower  the  plants  the  more  profuse  the 
breeding,  as  in  the  Toadstool,  with  its  miUions  of  spores ; 
and  in  the  opposite  degree  those  fiowering  plants  are  the 
highest  that  produce  the  least  number  of  se^,  or  that  have 
the  greatest  diftonlty  in  pvQpa«pe:fcing  tiisHUMlsiss.«-< JmmwI 
of  Botany.)  _^^ ^ 

BBianroN  Snow.— We  are  gltA  to  find  that  the  ge»tl(»» 
men  of  the  north  are  weU  maintaiMng.  their  reputation  te: 


Mftl..]       JOmaUfli  0(P  HQJmOUi/i'iiiaB  i^NX)  ^OOfrnkO^  ^ABDilNBR, 


„  M^xiw  Utility  >>ndiOincq«inflr  Qtyg.  Welnve 
t  Jiad  aiuilii«  iasteafie  of  ihair  m^eeaa,  for  Mr.  Handsr- 
^._  of  Utentham^  .^allied  ftt  ^e  aiuiiiiiiii  show  held  at 
«Bijglitei«ii  the  14th  and  Iftlh  inst,  the  first  prize  for  the 
/kwt  «lltottMi  cf  «ight  diBhas  of  taitk  and  the  railway  cap 
.m  well.  Soflh  a  positioa  hi  not  ea«i^  won  at  the  Brighton 
fr,  wfauhJa  aeoond  to  Ao^peovi&eialahow  inithe  kingdom. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIBTT'S  MEETING. 

Ita  September  MeetfaMr  of  the  fintomologiial  Soeiety  was 
lield  on  ^  6th  iusL,  F.  P.  Bsaooe,  £tq.»  F.IJ9.,  FMaidant, 
in  the  cliajr. 

The  ramaffoe  of  the  Tondp  gRtba»  or  oatavpillHxs  of  a 
*iq^«8  of  MotikL  helOBginff  to  the  ^^s^mm  i^votia,  were 
'tvooght  imder  the  notioe  of  tiie  mambars  by  me.  Dunning, 
"the  &e<»6tary,  who  had  vaaeired  a  tmniber  of  Uving  upeol- 
mens  from  a  oorreepondent  in  Yorhshire,'who  had  aimered  a 
loss  of  at  least  JBISO  by  their  attacks  on  fields  of  Tomips; 
and  Professor  Westwood  gare  an  aooonnt  of  their  attacks 
on  different  kinds  of  vegetables  in  his  own  garden  near 
^Oxford.  Turnips,  Beetroot,  Carrots,  Endive,  Lettuce,  Pota- 
ix>es,  greens  of  various  kinds,  and  fiea4ude  had  oU  been 
:attaoked,4uid  so  numerous  were  th^  that  not  fewer  than 
"tw^t^-nine  had  been  taken  aronnd 'the  ro6t  of  a  sinffle 
3rooooli,.flnd  his  gardener  had,  day  after  day,  ooUectef  a 
ttint  measure  of  them,  which  were  greedOy  devottred  by 
fcwls.  Hand-picking  and  laying  trope  (by  buxying  cabbage 
leaves  or  stems),  were,  indeed,  the  only  available  Temedies 
again^  their  attacks. 

^Ir.lanson  exhibited  four  minute  species  of  Staphylinidss 
Moently  taken  in  this  country,  hitherto  unrecorded  as  British. 

The  Bev.  HanUet  Clark  exhibited  a  beautiftd  Beetle, 
'BnprOstis  ocellata,  a  native  of  central  India,  which  had 
^baln  found  alive  on  shipboard,  about  fifty  miles  from  Mada- 
•gaa^ai;  and  whioh  was  supposed  to  have  been  reared  in 
-wood  brought  from  India.  Various  instances  were,  however, 
•^OuOted  of  the  powers  of  flight  of  insects  caught  at  long 
•Stances  from  land.  Some  have  been  taken  150  miles  from 
{he  coast  of  Africa;  the  north-east  trade  winds  having 
^evidently  had  considerable  influence  in  allowing  the  ex- 
teneion  of  their  flight. 

dSEr.liOwne  exhibited  a  collection  of  Coleoptera  and  Lepi- 
-doptara  taken  by  himself  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
In  the  Bx>]y  tiand,  and  pointed  out  the  difference  of  several 

•  of  the  ipedes  from  dosely  allied  forms  found  throughout 
"^Europe.  Amongst  these  was  a  modification  of  the  Papilio 
"Podaforitts,  which  was  stated  not  to  occur  to  the  west  of  the 
>xiver  3^ordan.  The  geographical  range  of  plants  as  well  as 
insects  was  indeed  strongly  marked  in  S^rria*  the  plants  to 
the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  being  quite  distinct  from  those 
<i£  more  northern  localities. 

HIj.  Laarkin  exhibited  a  newly-Invented  glased  case  or 
'frame  for  exhibiting  insects  suspended  on  tiie  walls  of  rooms. 

Hr.  Tegetmeier  called  the  attention  of  the  members 
'.present  to  the  series  of  letters  Teoently  published,  anony- 
mou^y,  on  the  economy  of  the  'Bl^fie  Bee,  in  the  Tfmea,  by 
Dr.  humming,  many  of  the  stoteaMnts  in  which  were  the 
*^'  most  incorrect  that  cocdd  be  imagined,  and  Ibll  of  ridiculous 
and  disfinraceftd  blunders."    Many  of  these  statemefits  were 

*  reviewea  and  their  incorreotness  shown.  Thus  a  swarm  was 
aaid  to  consist  of  fbre  or  six  thousand  indmduals,  and  to  be 
*of  "^he  size  of  a  bun<ih  of  Grafpes,  whereas  a  good  swarm 
"Wotild  fill  a  peck  meairare.  Bees  were  said  to  be  early  risen, 
whereas  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  out  of  the  hive  before 

'^ht  o'clock,  even  if  lAie  hive  be  exposed  to  the  sun.  Again, 
'^ey  were  said  never  to  interfere  with  the  property  of  their 
neighbours,  whereas  the  deprivation  of  weak  hives  by  robber 
^bees  from  strong  ones,  waa  a  friet  known  unfortunately  by 
•4t^tBty  bee-master. 

-Professor  Westwood  and  the  Bev.  Hamlet  Clark  expressed 
^eir  regret  that  such  a  host  of  misstatements  should  have 
tt^peared  in  a  leading  journal,  more  espedaBy  as  it  appeared 
that  they  had  beeti  written  as  advertisements  Of  a  work 
^oe  announced iBcrrpublication  by  Dr.  Oumming. 

Uemoirs  hy  Mr.  Hewitaon  containing  descriptionB  of  new 
apedes  of  exotic  Bulfterities ;  by  Professor  Westwood  on 
Hew  species  of  Sagrides  and  Megi&o|»ide8,  Plant  Beetles  with 
Mickemed  hind  legs,  natives  of  Africa,  Ama^  aad  Australiai 


and  by  the  Bev.  Hamlet  Clark,  on  a  number  of  new  species  of 
Plant  Beetles,  belonging  to  the  genus  Schemataza,  from  the 
New  World,  remarkable  for  their  striking  resemblanoe  to 
species  of  lyeus. 

Lieut.  Beavan  communicated  a  memoir  on  ihe  natural 
hiato^  and  trazwformation  of  the  Tussdi  Silk  Moth  of  India. 


PEACHES  IN  AMEEICA, 

Oki  of  the  Trilnme  reporters  has  been  among  the'Peaoh 
men,  and  viaiting  aU  the  railroad  dep6ts  and  stoamboata 
bringing  Peadhes  to  this  oity»  and  Jersey  city  opposite;  also 
most  01  the  large  wholesale  dealers  and  receivers  of  the 
fruit.  He  has  odleeted  many  statistioB  and  items  of  interest 
and  value  to  thoae  living  outside  of  ttxe  oity,  and  who  have 
faint  coiicepliona  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade.  They 
would  reoeive  oonaiderable  enhghtenment  by  visiting  Jersey 
dty  about  noon  any  day>  except  Sunday,  and  witnessing  the 
arrival  of  the  Delaware  Peach  train  of  twenl^  to  thirty  oara, 
completely  filled  with  Peadies,  each  car  containingabout 
five  hundred  baskets,  or  their  equivalent  in  crates.  We  will 
here  remark  that  the  Peach  crop  of  Delaware  and  New 
Jera^,  is  *la«ger  than  in  any  former  year  since  1857,  mudi 
the  laigest  portion  of  which  is  sent  to  this  market,  though 
large  qusntitiee  are  sold  in  PhiladiOphia,  and  ampler 
amounts  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

The  minority  of  those  ahrea^  sent  in  are  from  J^Mnofe, 
where  the  yield  ib  not  only  very  large,  but  the<friiit  alao  of 
fine  quality.  About  one-half  the  crop  of  that  Stilte  <»'no^ 
in,  and  South  Jersey  is  sending  freely,  while  those  ft>om  the 
central  portion  of  the  State  are  just  beginning  to  arri^. 
^e  Jersey  yield  is  generally  good,  though  &e  dxooght 
materially  lessened  the  crop  in  some  localities. 

The  railroads  passing  through  the  Peadh  regiotas  "fan 
special  trains  during  the  fruit  season  made  up  wholly  of 
Peadies.  Freight  cars,  and  in  some  cases  cattle  cars,  dre 
fitted  up  with  shelves  for  carrying  four  tiers  of  baskets,  and 
they  are  pressed  in  so  dosely  that  there  is  very  little  motion 
to  them.  The  baskets  are  generally  uncovered,  though  a 
few  have  doth  covers  tied  on.  Some  ext^sive  growers  nie 
slat  crates  instead  of  baskets,  a  nortion  of  them  "hoMiflg 
two  Peach-baskets,  or  one  bushel  eadi,  with  a  partitidn 
through  the  middle  to  rdieve  the  pressure,  others  holding'a 
single  basket  of  fruit.  These  crates  are  very  convenient 
for  reshipping  the  Peaches  further  north,  and  are  gaining 
favour  among  dealers.  A  car  can  be  packed  full  of  crates 
without  reference  to  shelves,  the  fruit  can  be  inspected 'from 
all  sides,  and  pilfering  boys  who  throng  about  the  trains 
upon  their  arrival  cannot  purloin  the  Peiushes. 

As  already  remarked,  the  railroad  companies  drop  'these 
cars  along  the  route,  where  growers  fill  them,  and  at  the 
appointed  time,  generally  late  in  the  afternoon  or  at  night, 
they  are  picked  up  and  taken  to  the  city,  intending  tcrSwh 
there  early  in  the  morning.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  oomploKnt 
regaiding  transportation  this  season.  The  crop  is  soiai|pe, 
aM  the  railways  so  taxed  with  passengers  and'frdgffat,  tmit 
thousands  of  baskets  are  not  unfrequently  left  iMihind  to 
rot,  or  they  are  subsequently  sent  forward  in  a  damaged 
c<mdition. 

Most  of  ate  Peaches  are  consigned  to  conmiissian  deSSers, 
some  of  whom  are  interested  in  the  orchards ;  but  genetadly 
they  merdy  reodve  a)nd  sell  the  fruit  on  oonmiisdon,  meet- 
ing the  trains,  and  either  selling  in  lots  at  the  dep^,  or 
carting  it  to  their  stands,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash- 
ington market.  These  la^e  dealers  seldom  retail,  imt  sdl 
in  quantity  to  up-town  grocers,  and  to  shippers,  or  th€^  send 
direct  to  Boston,  Provideno^,  Hartford,  or  some  other  eastern 
city,  to  fill  orders  on  hand.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  Peaches 
now  coming  here  are  either  sent  up  the  Hudson,  to  i3ie 
various  dties  along  tiie  river,  dr  to  the  eastern  dtieS,  ahd 
more  would  be  sent  could  freight  or  express  accommodation 
be  had.  The  commission  for  handling  or  selling  is  10  ifier 
cent,  on  sales.  The  prices  obtadned  for  good  fruit  faanre  tfaaa 
far  averaged  about  1  dd.  25  cents,  petr  basket,  ranging  frokn 
1  dol.  to  1  doL  50  cents.  Some  of  the  dealers  reodve  one 
to  two  thousand  baskets  p^  day,  the  carting  and  disposal  of 
ytkidh  keeps  them  on  sudi  a  stretdi,  that  they  foA  a  teUef 
when  the  season  is  over. 

Th«  piopiietor  of  an  ^ktendVefphA  fiMtory  in  PUMtel- 
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phjB,  hairing  a  laree  amount  of  waste  material,  so  oflta- 
sive  that  the  authorities  demanded  its  removal,  bon^ht 
a  tract  of  wild  land  in  Delaware,  and  kept  a  sloop  oaxxTing 
the  refiise  from  the  fiiotoxy  to  this  tract.  The  waste  was 
spread  over  the  snr&ce  qtiite  tiiickly,  and,  after  two  or  three 
years  ezpoeore,  the  ground  was  pnt  in  order,  and  a  portion 
planted  with  Peach  trees  as  an  experiment.  They  succeeded 
so  well  that  he  kept  on,  until  he  now  has  600  acres  in  trees. 
The  manure  will  aoubtLess  be  of  a  lasting  nature,  and  its 
strong  animal  odour  may  be  offenslTe  to  the  borer,  that  pest 
of  the  Peach-jRower. 

The  king  of  Peach-growers,  however,  is  a  Jerseyman  of  the 
name  of  B.  Beed,  who,  in  connection  with  his  sons,  expects 
to  market  one  hundred  thousand  baskets.  His  trees  are  in 
Ocean  and  Monmouth  counHes,  New  Jersey.  One  orchard 
contains  forty-six  thousand  trees,  and  he  is  now  sending 
from  one  to  two  thousand  baskets  to  this  city  daily.  The 
fruit  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  sold  wholesale  at  an  average 
of  about  1  doL  12  cents,  per  basket.  The  most  of  his  crop 
IS  still  to  arrive. 


Some  of  tlie  growers  are  nuxBecymen,  and  raise  their  own 
trees ;  others,  though  not  nurserymen,  grow  thehr  trees,  but 
most  Peaoh-growers  buy  their  traes,  one  year  old  from  the 
bud,  of  nurserymen.  They  begin  to  bear  the  second  year 
from  planting,  and  yield  a  fSd  crop  about  the  fifth  year* 
It  iB  rarely  profitable  to  keqp  them  more  than  ten  yean, 
and  it  is  useless  to  plant  a  second  crop  of  treeaon  tiie  saase 
soiL  Large  growers  often  bu^  a  fiurm  with  a  record  dear  of 
Peaches,  plant  it  with  this  fruit,  and  while  still  in  vigour  buy 
another  farm  to  succeed  it,  selling  the  &8t  for  ordinary  fsam 
crops. 

It  is  said  that  after  a  rest  or  change  of  some  ten  years  the 
soil  will  again  bear  Peach  trees;  but  most  growers  prefer  to 
try  a  new  or  fresh  locality.  In  planting  the  trees  are  set 
about  18  tet  mrt»  and  reference  is  had  to  the  kinds  ripeup 
hog  in  suooessun,  so  as  to  prolong  the  season.  Quite  an 
effort  is  made  to  originate  late  sorts,  as  they  usually  bring 
high  prices  after  the  season*  is  looked  upon  as  being  over^^ 
(New  Fork  IVifriMM.) 


0ECHABD-H0U8E  AT  GBEAT  MAELOW. 


I AB  well  as  many  others  have  been  watching  the  late  con- 
troversy with  regard  to  orchard-houses.  At  present  it  is  a 
sulgeet  of  great  importance,  from  the  tact  that  orchard- 
house  culture  is  extending  in  all  directions  except,  perhaps, 
in  very  large  gardens.  For  some  reason  a  great  many  gar- 
deners at  such  places  do  not  take  kindly  to  this  movement. 
This  may  arise  from  their  having  abundant  means  of  ac- 
commodating most  fruit  trees  under  glass  in  good  bodies  of 
soil,  in  whi<£  wsy  the  trees  do  not  require  one-third  of  the 
attention  or  that  extra  demand  upon  labour  that  is  necessary 
to  insure  success  in  pot  culture.  At  the  same  time  no  gar- 
dener ought  to  try  to  write  the  system  down  by  pointing  out 
frulures,  most  fre- 
quently the  result 
of  inattention  or 
helplessness;^  for 
without  consider- 
ing the  large  class 
to  whom  tlus  mode 
of  culture  affords 
a  great  amount  of 
pleasure,  a  com- 
parison between 
a  large  collection 
of  fruit  scattered 
over  an  extensive 
place,  and  an  or- 
chard-house where 
aJl  good  varieties  can  be  brought  together  and  their  merits 
compared,  would,  as  far  as  ei^oyment  goes,  result  in  fibvour 
of  the  latter  being  a  useful  appendage  to  every  place.  But 
I  think  any  one,  unless  stubbornly  prejudiced,  has  only  to 
see  a  successful  one  to  be  converted. 

In  proof  of  my  opinion:  about  the  begiuning  of  the 
month  I  accidentally  visited  an  orchard-house  in  company 
with  a  gentleman  of  high  authority  in  fruit  matters,  but  he 
believed  in  none  of  those  things  called  "  Orchard-houses;" 
on  leaving,  however,  he  had  certainly  changed  his  opinion, 
and  no  wonder,  for  that  house,  at  least,  is  a  great  success. 

It  belongs  to  Mr.  Berger,  of  Great  Marlow,  and  was 
arranged  and  constructed  by  himseK  It  is  75  feet  long 
by  SO  feet  wide,  with  a  height  in  the  centre  of  13  feet.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  section,  there  is  a  bed  in  the  centre, 
raised  18  inches,  with  a  3i-feet  path  all  round,  leaving  a 
five-feet  border  on  the  level  on  each  side.  Air  is  admitted 
by  the  front  light,  a,  being  hung  on  a  pivot,  and  by  the 
top,  h,  moveable  all  the  len^h.  The  whole  was  designed  by 
Hr.  Berger.  The  fittings  are  exceedingly  tasteful,  and  very 
diiferent  from  the  makeshifts  we  frequently  meet  with.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  most  of  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
were  over,  but  there  were  still  sufficient  to  show  their  quality. 
Hr.  Neighbour,  the  very  intelligent  gardener,  to  whom  a 
great  deal  of  the  success  is  due,  mformed  us  that  this  season 
there  had  been  144  trees  in  the  house,  consisting  of  Apples, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  Nectarines,  Fears,  and  Plums.    Most  of 
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the  trees  are  in  18  and  a  few  in  16-inch  pots.  The  average 
yield  was  three  dosen  and  a  half  to  each  tree.  This  includes 
Cherries  which  I  suppose  will  hardly  be  considered  ftdr. 
Upwards  of  214  dozen  Cherries  were  gathered,  of  Apricots 
83  dozen,  of  Peaches  more  than  88  dozen,  and  of  Nec&xines 
43  dozen.  These  were  not  small  or  badly-coloured  ftait,  for 
some  of  the  Qrosse  Mignonne  Peaches  weighed  upwards  of 
8  ozs.  each;  Boyal  Qeorge  and  Bairington,  9  ozs. ;  and 
many  of  the  Nectarines  5  and  6  ozs.  Now,  if  we  take  the 
stone  fruit,  excluding  the  Cherries  and  Plums,  at  the  average 
price  of  6t.  per  doeen,  we  have  nearly  £50;  or,  as  good 
Apricots  might  be  had  for  4«.  a-dozen,  and  Peaches  and  Nee* 

tarhies  at  7«.,  if  we 
take  the  aveinge 
price  at  6«.  per 
doz.,  we  have  Jl41 
for  tiiese  alone.  Of 
Hums  there  were 
79  doz.,  of  Pears 
38  dozen,  and  of 
Apples  34  dozen. 

The  Plums  were 
verr  fine,  several 
varieties,  such  as 
White  Hiagnum 
Bonum  and  Pond's 
_  Seedling,  weigh- 
ing 6  to  a  pound 
Pears  were  magnificent.  I  do  not  know  anything  more 
striking  than  a  quantity  of  monster  fruit  hanging  aU 
over  such  diminutive-looking  wood  and  trees.  Some  of 
the  fruit,  such  as  Cdmar  d'Aremberg,  weighed  19  ozs., 
and  many  other  sorts  1  lb.  There  is  a  great  ^^^^''^^JJ"^ 
distinguishing  the  variety  when  so  much  overgrown.  Some 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Apples  measured  14  inches  m  cir- 
cumference and  weighed  1  lb. ;  several  others  did  the  Basne, 
and  aU,  be  it  remembered,  were  very  small  trees  ^Jgf^ 
None  of  these  are  plunged,  but  placed  upon  the  surflice, 
allowing  the  roots  to  run  through  the  bottom  into  tne 
border.  They  are  mulched  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  with  good  leafy  loam,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
water  during  the  fruiting  season.  I  should  consider  this  one 
of  the  great  points  of  success.  The  gardener  told  us  that 
watering  took  up  more  than  one  hour  every  morning  all^  ■ 
through  the  hot  weather,  and  he  made  a  point  of  passing. 
through  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  oay.  It  must  be 
evident  that  if  small  plants  with  that  amount  of  fruit  to 
feed  are  allowed  to  become  Once  thoroughly  dry  and  fiag 
they  must  sustain  a  severe  check,  and  5  tiiiey  retain  the 
fruit  after  this  it  will  never  attain  the  same  size  that  it 
would  if  this  had  not  occurred.  In  autumn  the  trees  are 
disrooted  and  potted  in  firesh-prepared  soil,  the  whole  being 
placed  together  on  the  bed  of  the  house;  the  side  borders 
are  then  filled  with  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  dwarf  Cauliflowers^ 
all  of  which  we  were  told  do  well|  and  are  never  injured  b^^ 
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ihe  iiMMt  B«T«re  frost  except  a  few  oloee  to  the  sidM.  Salads 
are  thnB  pxodacmg  thronghoat  the  winter.  Think  of  that 
aU  ye  who  haye  French  oooks  to  supply.— J.  F. 


MONSTBUEUSE  DE  DOU^  PEACH. 

Lme  your  correspondent,  "W,  !(./'  J  have  a  Peach  tmder 
this  name.  It  came  from  France  two  years  ago.  It  does 
not  agree  with  the  description  of  Belle  de  Dou6,  in  Dr. 
Hogg's  "Fruit  MannaV  The  glands  are  kidney-shaped, 
not  ronnd ;  the  finit  inclining  to  oval,  rezy  downy,  small, 
and  flaYonr  not  first-rate,  bnt  that  may  be  from  over- 
cropping ;  flesh  melting,  red  next  the  stone,  from  which  it 
does  not  part  freely ;  colour  dark  next  the  sun,  bat  not  so 
much  so  as  some  other  varieties;  flowers  smalL  Does 
''W,  M.'s"  Peach  agree  with  this  description?  If  so,  we 
may  console  ourselves  that  we  may  have  something  new  if 
not  good.— W.  D. 

[Monstraeose  de  Don^  and  Belle  de  Don^  are  distinct, 
^e  former,  with  which  your  description  agrees,  is  not  of 
much  aooonnt.    The  Belle  de  Doa^  is  excellent.] 


GEOWING  MONSTEE  MTT8HEOOMS. 

On  August  10th  appeared  in  the  Times  an  account  of  the 
system  as  practised  in  Fnuice  of  growing  Mushrooms.  Can 
you  inform  me  if  any  of  your  correspondents  have  tried  the 
system,  and  if  so,  with  what  results  ?  or  if  you  think  it  likely 
to  be  attended  with  success  ?^Basford  Park. 

PThe  communication  to  the  Times  is  as  follows:— "The 
fc^owing  notice  concerning  the  production  cf  Mushrooms  of 
gigantic  sise  may  interest  many  of  your  readers.  It  was 
oommnnicated  to  the  French  Academy  in  1861  by  Dr.  La 
Bordette  (Vide  Compiea  Rendiu,  t.  53, 1861,  pp.  285  and  671). 
The  doctor  was  engaged  in  experimenting  upon  the  sulgect 
during  several  yean.  The  Mushrooms  are  first  developed 
hy  putting  their  spores  (dust-like  seeds),  upon  a  glass  plate 
spread  over  with  sand  and  water.  The  most  vigorous  indi- 
viduals are  selected,  and  it  was  with  the  nvyeeUum  (spawn), 
of  these  that  he  obtained  the  remarkable  specimen  presented 
to  the  Academy.    The  process  is  as  follows  :— 

"A  moist  soil,  composed  of  vegetable  mould  from  marshy 
ground  (known  as  Urre  v4g4iaU  de  maraicher*),  placed  in  a 
cellar,  is  covered  first  with  a  layer,  about  10  inches  thick,  of 
sand  and  river  gravel,  and  then  with  a  layer,  about  6  inches 
thick,  of  the  mortar  of  old  buildings  ffot  during  their  demo- 
lition. This  son,  after  the  spawn  nas  been  sown  in,  is 
sprinkled  with  water  containing  about  82  grains  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  (saltpetre),  per  square  metre  (about  10  square 
feet^.  The  action  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  was  manifested 
durmg  six  years. 

"Dr.  La  Bordette  informed  the  Academy  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  Mushrooms  on  a  soil  formed  entirely  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum,  which  by  calcination  yields  com- 
mon plaster  of  Paris),  well  beaten  down.  For  manure  he 
substituted  nitrate  of  potash  buried  along  with  Mushroom 
imawn  at  a  depth  of  3  or  4  millimetres  (0*12  or  0-16  inch). 
Nothing  else  was  added.  '  Under  these  conditions/  says  the 
doctor, '  the  growth  of  a  variety  of  the  common  Mushroom 
(Agaricus  campestris),  which  may  be  termed  "Giant  Mush- 
room," takes  place  indefinitely.  While,  according  to  the 
usual  and  complicated  method  of  culture,  the  average  weight 
of  Mushrooms  in  the  adult  state  is  100  grammes  (1544  grains), 
Mushrooms  may  be  developed  by  my  method  weighing  on 
the  average  600  grammes  (9263  grains,  or  somewhat  more 
than  li  lb.  avoirdupoise).' " 

We  shall  be  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers  stating  the 
results  of  any  trials  they  have  made  of  this  system.  If 
none  of  them  have  tried  it,  we  wish  some  of  them  would. 
Although  we  are  not  sanguine  of  great  resiidts,  yet  let  no 
one  condemn  the  statement  until  tested  by  experiment.] 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHSN  GAnnSK. 

It  would  be  adrisable  to  have  two  separate  receptacles  for 
garden  rubbish  attached  to  every  kitchen  garden  (and  we 
*  Not  firaa  marsb/  gronndi  but  firom  a  market-garden*— [Epe  ] 


aUiide  to  this  matter  at  present,  because  tlie  aoonmnlatieii 
of  weeds  and  decayed  vegetable  matter  is  oonsidarable  at 
this  season  of  the  year),  one  to  receive  the  matter  oonTertible 
by  gradual  decomposition  into  manure,  the  other  to  contain 
every  substance  that  can  be  conveniently  burned.  A  good 
reserve  of  burnt  earth  and  wood  ashes  would  be  useftil.  in 
every  garden;  the  latter  may  be  advantaf^eonsly  substituted 
for  manure  of  a  stronger  character  in  noh  soi)  which  it  i» 
desirable  to  relieve.  Coneli/Iotoer,  prick  out,  about  3  inches 
apart,  the  young  plants  of  the  Auffust  sowing  for  next 
year's  early  crop  into  beds  of  light  noh  soil  to  be  watered 
and  shaded  untal  they  take  root;  also  the  young  Cabbage 
plants  from  the  sowing  made  at  the  same  time.  CWiMiberSy 
those  on  ridges  will  now,  since  the  rain,  give  a  good  supply 
of  young  frmt  to  be  ga^ered  for  pickHng  before  the  fttdt 
becomes  spotted,  as  they  decline  in  productiveness.  Hiirbg» 
the  decayed  flower-stalks  of  aromatic  herbs  to  be  cut  down, 
and  the  beds  cleared  of  weeds ;  the  roots  divided  if  an  in- 
crease is  required ;  and  the  tops,  if  not  done  before,  dziad 
for  keeping.  Bpi^Moh,  thin  out  the  winter  Spinach  sown  last 
month  to  6  inches  from  plant  to  plants  and  the  late  crops  of 
Carrots  and  Onions.  As  youns  weeds  will  now  begm  to 
Mpear  thick  and  &st>  the  hoe  lAould  be  kept  actively  em* 
ployed  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  keep  them  down,  and 
haudweed  the  seed-beds,  for  if  neglected  for  a  week  or  two 
more  weeds  wiU  overrun  and  seriously  damage  the  seedlings, 
and  then  increase  the  labour  of  removal  tenfold. 

FBITIT  OASDBN. 

Continue  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  disbudding, 
thimung,  pruning,  and  nailing  of  fruit  trees  as  recommended 
in  preceding  weeSbk  Btrawherries,  plant  out  the  strongest 
young  runners  as  edgings,  or  in  rows  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  apart. 

TLOVnSB  OASDXN. 

By  regularly  removing  aU  dead  fiower-trusses  and  reUevix^ 
the  plants  from  superfluous  and  exhausted  growths,  their 
health  and  display  may  yet  be  prolonged.  BOTders  deficient 
of  Snowdrops,  CSrocus,  Narcissus,  and  other  early  sprinff- 
flowering  bidbs  should  have  some  introduced.  Auriouas  to 
be  top-dressed,  and  if  any  are  soddened  with  wet  the  drain- 
age should  be  examined  immediately.  The  young  plants 
of  Pansies  obtained  as  cuttings  or  side  shoots  should  be 
planted  in  ^^od  loamy  soil  well  incorporated  with  dung.  The 
sooner  the  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  for  forcing  are  potted 
the  better.  The  principal  essential  to  success  is  having 
the  pots  fllled  witii  roots  before  top-growth  commences; 
the  bulbs  to  be  selected  for  weight  or  substance  in  prefer- 
ence to  size,  and  to  be  potted  in  half  leaf  mould  or  decomposed 
cowdung  and  half  loam,  with  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand. 
The  quality  of  the  soil  is  not  of  primary  importance,  as  the 
flower-stalk  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  organ- 
ised matter  stored  up  in  the  bulb,  and  brought  to  perfe<Sion 
under  the  favourable  influences  of  heat,  ligh^  and  air.  When 
potted  to  be  placed  in  a  frame  or  pit  and  covered  with 
6  inches  of  dry  sawdust  in  preference  to  coal  ashes.  When 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  and  the  heads  begin  to  sproat» 
they  should  be  taken  up  and  treated  with  a  supply  of  heat, 
according  to  the  time  when  they  are  wanted  in  bloom;  but 
^ey  grow  stronger  and  bloom  better  when  gently  excited 
by  heat  and  supplied  with  air. 

GBSXHHOTTBI  AND  OONSXSVaTOBT. 

The  great  business  here  will  be  to  house  the  more  tender 
sorts  of  plants  in  good  condition ;  the  pots  to  be  rubbed  dean 
and  search  to  be  made  for  worms  when  their  casts  appear 
on  the  sur&oe  of  the  soil.  Sometimes  the  soil  is  so  porous 
with  worm  holes  as  to  necessitate  repotting,  which  should  be 
done  at  once.  Any  moss  or  weeds  on  the  surfihce  of  the  soil 
to  be  removed,  and  it  should  be  fresh  surflhced  if  necessary. 
In  the  case  of  large  tubs  or  large  pots,  which  are  more  un- 
manageable, an  application  or  two  of  lime  water  will  banish 
any  worms  that  may  be  in  them.  When  housed,  all  the  air 
possible  to  be  given  in  fine  weather,  even  to  the  entire  with* 
drawal  of  the  Ughts,  only  reducing  the  ventilation  when  un- 
favourable changes  in  the  weather  take  place.  Each  plant 
to  be  allowed  sufficient  space  for  the  air  to  play  freely  around 
it.  The  Chinese  Primroses  to  be  shifted  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom,  in  a  soil  composed  of  turfy  loam, 
old  cowdung,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand;  to  be  nlanted 
high  to  prevent  the  damping-off  in  the  .winter,  and  three 
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(■ttuJl9e8BiB«vtMl«lBMte  tin  plaatto  koq^  it  ttoftdyin 
jUbe  MntTO^af -the  pot;  «11  UoMom-bod*  to  be  idpped  off  m 
thqr  •!>?•« -Mrtfl  the  iirfddle  of  Oetobcr.  The  OliiyBUitlie. 
mimie  to  he  tehttiip  ihni  the  open  groQiid,  to  he  potted  in 
^igjjood  floO,  wAtmd,  ead  riMcM  to  «  few  di^.  The 
tmtem  of  glowing  them  in  the  qpen  giodnd  laTee  a  great 
idMl  of  tronhle  in  iwtaring,  Mid  after  aU  it  Ito  we  to  eee 
^on  in  pgti  weU  Ihathflnd  inth  IbUage  to  tiie  iKPfttom; 
ftat  in  the  cpen  gfonnd  thej^reanire  but  'ttie  email  attention 
wjrtiointe  oeoacuaaUj,  and  when  thoy  am  iiotted,  emi  if 
Mtnnta  the  BoweiB  are  eipanded,  they  win  not  loeea  leaf. 
CEIM  prinojpal  and  noet  deeixable  oljeot  in  the  maaage- 
fliMntof  greenhonae  phmts  is  toproenre  a  lobaet  and  ha«ly 
CBOfPth^and  at  Idie  eametime  to  aoeoomiodate  them  to  the 
rjohuiging  inflneaee  of  the  eeaeonfl  by  lessening  the  vital 
laetion  by  free  ^entflrtion  and  by  the  gradnal  and  judioloiis 
KHftanmcit  of  water.  Oonthrae  to  flhift  Cfaierariae,  her- 
Aweona  Oriaecaariae,  and  other  endi  phmte  for  ear^y  spring 
.^aowenng. 

Tm  Ain>  'nuion. 
^o^off  aeedUng  Conifers  into  small  pote ;  howoror  haidy, 
^thay  derire  nmofa  advamtage  flfom  audi  nnrsing.  Establish 
Ageod  stock  of  VeibeBas  in  pote  as  dnplioates  of  tflie  choicer 
Jjwrtej  haiteM>ff  cnttings  for  bedding-ottt  next  season,  that 
>iliey  may  reaist  the  gloom  of  iSbe  approaching  winter.  The 
wafler  the  pot  for  merety  storing  a  plant  the  better.— 
W .  KsAm. 

DOINGS  OP  THE  lAST  WEEK. 

KlTCHBir  OABDZN. 

CsMfy. — ^PUmted  out  some  more  beds  of  nice  young  plante 
where  we  had  a  plantation  of  Peas.  Only  aboat  6inches  of  soil 
were  taken  oat  and  as  much  of  rotten  dung  added,  and  well 
incoiporated  with  the  soil  for  18  inches  in  d^th.  The  plante, 
xdeoned  of  suckers  and  turned  out  with  good  balls,  will  be 
usefiil  next  spring.  The  older  plantations  have  now  received 
enough  of  moisture,  and  are  growing  beautifully.  See  pre- 
vious weeks.  ^  —^  r- 

OueuimberB. — ^Turned  out  some  young  plante  in  a  pit  where 
•WB  can  give  a  little  hot-water  heat  when  desirable.  The 
iieat  is  supplied  from  a  saddleback  which  lost  the  most  of 
one  side  two  to  three  years  ago,  and  we  tmkered  it  with  a 
luato  of  iron,  without  using  a  smgle  screw  or  boh.  The  mode 
was  mentioned  at  the  time.  Tlus  season  we  found  that  the 
^ter  es^ped,  and  began  to  fear  that  the  other  side  of  the 
Ixnler  had  gone,  but  on  eacamination  found  it  proceeded  from 
^^^akage  in  the  air-pipes  where  they  joined  the  water-pipes. 
2jjen  these  pipes  have  te  lae  taken  from  pipes  «imk.  for 
tottom  heat,  a  stronger  material  is  necessary  than  what  is 
wanted  for  gas  pipes,  as  the  earth  and  moisture  together 
«Bon  oxidise  them.    For  Cucumbers  in  frames,  &a,  see  last 


Cbpfujwiw.— Gathered  a  lot,  and  win  leave  a  quantity  for 
'«noking  purposes.  We  believe  that  the  "paetila,"  auch 
iBTOurites  with  some  people  for  the  destruction  of  inseote, 
4ave  a  good  portion  of  Cayenne  and  saltpetre  in  them. 

Ihfloi/  Kidk^  Beaiw.— Transplanted  a  lot  into  pote,  and 
TOced  under  glass  in  a  cold  pit  whence  they  could  be  moved 

when  it  becomes  too  cold.    Sowed,  also,  a  lot  in  boxea,  to  be 

mnsplanted  into  pote  to  bear  in  the  begfaming  of  winter. 

These  are  obtained  with  but  little  tronUe.  Have  some  Utter 
in  .aeadiness  to  throw  over  Beans  and  Scarlet  Bunnen  if 

we  have  asudden  frost  A  little  litter  one  oight  will  often 
4Wve  the  crop  for  a  month  later. 

irwArooms.— We  believe  that  the  rains  and  the  cool  nighte 
M  twinging  these  ptentildlly  in  the  open  pastures.    We 

like  the  cultivated  ones  beet^  as  there  is  more  oertointy  as 
.  to  their  wholesomeness.  Our  beds  in  the  open  sheds  are 
white  all  over.  Placed  matsnal  for  some  shallow  beds  in 
*the  Mushroom-hoQse.  The  material  was  half.rotten  dung 
and  fresh  droppings,  with  aUttle  Utter,  in  equal  proportions, 

amd  half  a  portion  of  chfl|iped  diy  tnrf,  and  dry  parings  and 

Bweepings  fsam  roads  and  walks,  which,  altogether,  we  feel 
^^onfidentwiU  give  us  good  crops.  Examined  brute  of  spawn 
j^aiong  in  a  heap,  which  had  been  move  eaqH)eed  to  the  rains 
^than  we  liked.    iUmtiae  muoh  as  in  pievioas  weeks. 

FKUIT  QASDfSK. 

Took -Qie  opportunity  of  dry  days  to  gather  lote  of  Apples, 
'*CBthe  previous  dryness  and  the  winds  and  rains  were  causing 


monyofihantofelL  Plaeed  liie  feUen  ones  1 , 
Ibr  present  use.  looked  o^rer  some  of  these  pravioady 
gathered,  and  removed  all  the  least  i^oHed  for  yrmaai  nm. 
Apples  idll  becheap  this  season,  which  will  be  a  boon  to  the 
working  man.  ^e  Eezry  Pippin  is  now  in  fine  condition, 
and  the  eatlisr  Eibstons.  Bometee  speetmena  of  fiie  latter 
from  small  note  in  the  orebard-hoase  wore  very  fim,  crisp, 
and  high  navoored.  %uoh  was  the  verdict  of  those  sap- 
posed  to  be  good  judges.  We  were  a  Uttle  in  doubt  about 
it  ooiaelves.  WiUiams's  Bon  Clirdtisn  Pear  haa  also  been 
in  ffood  condition  for  three  weeks,  and  will  oontinne  a  foct- 
ni^t  longer.  The  gatherings  from  one  tree,  however,  took 
place  at  seven  or  eight  times.  When  gathered  all  at  once 
it  soon  de«»yB  at  the  heart.  Pew  Pears  are  more  beaotiftil 
when  taken  in  tima.  £ar]y  Pears  and  Apples  are  neves 
better  plaoed  than  on  clean  shelves.  lAte  ones  keep 
w^  in  pcyte»  jars,  and  baxreU  scaicely  oovered,  but  withont 
anything  among  them.  FiVberU  and  NrU»  axe  now  mostly 
ripe.  Those  for  present  use  may  be  laid  on  a  shelf;  those 
to  be  kept  a  little  longer,  in  open  narrow  baakete  pressed 
firm,  but  so  that  a  UtUe  aar  can  pass  through  them.  To 
have  them  with  the  outer  coverings  pretty  fresh  in  spring, 
we  know  of  no  better  plan  than  drying  them  weU  in  a  sunny 
day,  asid  then  paoking  them  lightly  when  thus  dxj  in  jars 
or  large  garden-pote,  with  the  holes  at  the  bottom  well  filled 
up,  covenng  at  the  top  with  clean  paper,  and  then  placing  a 
thick  sod  glass  side  downwards  over  the  paper,  ana  keeping 
the  Tosseu  in  a  place  neither  damp  nor  dry,  btit  rather 
inclined  to  the  former.  We  took  the  hint  i^m  the  BfjvdmSB. 
We  have  turned  out  some  of  their  stores  in  April,  and  found 
even  the  «legaat  outside  eovering  as  fresh  as  in  the  month 
of  October.  If  *these  outside  ooverings  beoene  dtted  t^, 
bhujk,  oruttsightly,  rendering  it  neeessaiy  for  tte  hard attte 
to  be  remeived.  the  latter  will  keep  best  in  small  ^vmmia 
with  just  the  lOif^test  aprinUlng  of  fine  salt  among  thnin. 

iPi<aimKO.-*-PiopaflKtiODS  should  be  made  for  doing  iihis 
in  the  ease  of  fruit  trees  next  month,  by  trenohii^  ttie 
ground,  or  stotton^plaiiting.  Everything  wffl  succeed  better 
ifthe  fresh  roote  are  worktegft^y  before  winter.  Ifbefere 
ttie  heat  gete  out  of  the  ground  the  surihoe  is  oovesed  with 
long  Htker,  the  roote  will  be  growing  steongly  all  the  winter, 
and  the  plante  wiU  need  UtUe  of  the  water  that  npriiig- 
planted  trees  ndght  require.  As  soon  as  the  beat  m  the 
air  in  spring  exceeds  the  iMOt  of  the  soil,  Uie  xmaetaiag 
should  be  aU  removed,  so  that  the  sun  miQr  play  freely  en 
the  surfeoe  Of  the  ground.  If  that  is  opt  to  dry  it  teonnisii 
the  surfece  soil  may  be  stirred  a  Uttle,  which  wiU  teep 
moisture  in  and  extra  heat  oat.  The  firmer  the  soil  «ie 
more  wffl  the  ground  be  Inflaenoed  by  heat  and  eold,  and 
the  looser  the  soU  the  less  win  it  be  aifeoted  either  way. 

Pate«<Kp«».— We  recollect  a  case  in  point  which  perptexed 
U8  a  Uttle  in  our  boyish  days.  We  helped  to  eavttL««p  two 
pite  of  Potatoes.  The  Potatoes  were  covered  witti  a  laver 
of  straw,  and  then  by  about  6  inohes  of  soil,  wrfl  trodden 
and  beaten  about  the  straw  in  both  cases.  Then  in  eaeh 
case  we  put  on  6  inohes  more  ear&,  with  a  turf  on  the  tCp 
of  the  corcnlar  cone.  There  was  this  diiference,  however, 
inonepft  the  outside  was  beaten  as  neatly  and  fiMdy  is 
possible  with  a  clean  spade,  and  we  were  rather  pmwd  of 
our  workmanship.  In  the  other  case  the  earth  was  pfled 
on  very  regularly,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  *wt  -no 
attempt  was  made  to  smooth  it  or  make  the  ottteide  finn.  A 
severe  frost  set  in,  andthePotetoesinti&efirmandomoothtod 
outeide  pit  were  ixuured,  whilst  those  witii  the  rough  sad 
more  open  outeide  escaped.  A  third  party,  whose  pit  was 
also  smoothed  outside,  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  aoonred 
the  ditohes  and  sides  of  the  road  for  old  grass  and  tree 
leaves,  which  he  threw  on  to  a  thickness  of  2  or  8  inehes, 
and  thus  made  aU  safe.  This  is  just  one  of  those  eases  in 
which  the  tidiest  way  of  finishing  a  job  may  not  be  t^e%60t. 
In  gardening  an  open  Bur£u)e  may  be  valuable  in  sunmier 
and  winter. 

OBCSABD-HOUSE. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  trees,  with  the  exception  of 
late  Peaches  and  Hums,  having  now  finished  bearing,  we 
went  over  the  most  of  those  in  pote,  beginning  with  the 
Cherries,  and  lifted  up  all  the  pots  wbich  were  plunged  two- 
thirds  of  their  depth,  out  off  all  roote  that  were  beyond  the 
pots,  and  then  set  them  back  again,  and  gave  them  a  ^pood 
watering,  so  that  they  might  ieel  it  as  ntUe  as  possible* 


JOlTfiiriLL  OF  B^BTICULTUSS  AND  COTTAQE  GABDEKEB. 


ThiB  will  azrest  mere  gxawih,  ttoA  hasten  the  maturation  of 
the  bocU  and  the  falling  of  the  leaves.  It  seemed  chieflj 
waotad  with  a  few  Cherry  plants^  and  if  not  done,  we  helievo 
that  some  of  the  buds  would  ere  long  have  burst  into  bloom 
ov  into  a  yoimg  shoot  inst<ead.  One  plaat  was  missed  last 
season  by  mistoJce,  and  was  not  moved  tmtil  Febmazy^  but 
it  yielded  no  crop  in  oompaiison  with  the  others*  ilu>ngh  it 
showed  freely  enough,  but  a  great  many  flowers  dropp^  at 
the  setting.  There  was  harouy  time  for  the  plant  making 
np  ibr  losing  these  roots,  and  it  would  have  been  too  vigoomis 
and  rampant  for  ns  wiliiout  the  operation  being  performed. 
There  is,  therefore,  this  advantage  in  having  frnit  trees  in 
pots,  that  yon  can  malre  short  work  of  the  root-pmning. 

We  generally,  when  fresh  arranging  every  spring,  plaoe 
some  rich  compost  at  the  bottom  of  each  hole  in  which  t&e 
pots  are  placed,  as  we  think  the  roots  that  go  oatside  tend 
to  swell  the  fruit  better  when  they  have  such  material  to 
work  in.  The  breaking  or  catting  off  these  just  now  hastens 
and  helps  full  maturation,  and  the  roots  are  forced,  so  long 
as  the  gpieen  leaves  remain,  to  work  more  energetically 
witMn  the  pot.  The  quantities  of  Cherries  and  Plums  that 
may  thus  be  produced  is  immense,  and  fine  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  may  also  be  obtained  if  the  fruU  is  stfficiently 
ihimied.  The  great  drawback  to  such  pot  trees  is  the 
question  of  water,  where  that  is  scarce.  We  were  forced  to 
mulch  the  most  of  ours  with  old  hay  and  stable  litter,  which 
gave  a  rather  litteiy  appearance  to  the  trees,  though  it  did 
ns  sMvice  as  to  keeping  them  in  fiadr  health  with  but  a  small 
mofioum  of  water. 

Ttip^remng  and  PotHng. — A,  number  of  our  plants  are  in 
8  and  6-aued  pots,  but  many  of  the  young  plants  are  in 
12's  and  16'b.  The  latter  we  will  try  and  repot  before  the 
leaves  wither  much.  Those  in  the  larger  pots  we  shaU>  as 
soon  as  possible,  top-dress,  by  removing  as  much  of  the 
BU&ce  soU  as  we  oonveniently  can  with  the  flzigers  and  a 
pofaited  stick,  and  filling  up  firmly  again  with  rieh  fresh 
compost.  Irfuqge  Cheny  trees  may  be  grown  in  4  and  6-sized 
pots,  and  may  remain  several  yean  in  the  same  pots  if 
duly  top-dressed  and  supplied  with  something  stronger  than 
pure  water.  When  pots  are  much  larger  they  are  (tifitooH 
to  move  about.  A  time  may  come  after  a  Mvaber  of  years 
when  the  roots  may  beoome  too  stanted  and  too  crowded; 
but  in  that  case  we  would  not  hesitate  to  repot  in  similar 
sized  pots,  but  in  fresh  soil,  after  shaking  away,  pricking 
aipiay,  or  washing  away  all  the  old  earth,  root>pvaning  when 
neoessaory,  doing  this  after  the  fruit  was  gathered  and  whilst 
the  leaves  were  pretty  green,  and  syringing  or  shading  for 
a  few  days  until  the  roots  were  taking  fast  hold.  Such  a 
tree  we  would  eipeot  to  bear  well  the  following^  year. 

Hants  in  good-sized  pots  will,  however,  be  fertfle  and 
vigorous  enough  ibr  a  number  of  yeais,  with,  the  aid  of  the 
fresh  t^-dressing  and  a  little  stuff  at  the  bottom,  of  the 
pots.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  some  of  our  best 
trees  had  scarcely  emitted  a  root  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  j  and  but  for  the  saving  in  waterings  and  saving  the 
pots  from  a  bright  sun,  such  a  pot  might  have  done  as  well 
standing  on  a  stone  or  plank  as  partly  plunged  in  the 
eacth. 

?<9«^and  Sewags  Water^-Some  pets  of  the  Singleton  and 
other  kinds  in  the  orchard-honse  that  were  not  ripening 
kindly,  we  removed  to  a  pit  where  they  could  have  a  closer 
and  a  warmer  atmosphere.  From  plants  in  pots  of  White 
Maxseilles,  we  had  some  very  fine  rich  fruit,  bat  some  fiill 
beftnre  reaching  maturity,  and  the  leaves  acquired  a  brown 
appearance  prematurely,  which  we  attribute  to  giving  them 
sewafi^  water  rather  strong,  and  not  being  able  to  dSmte  or 
to  kmw  with  dean  water.  The  sewage  water  oontained  a 
food,  dc«l  of  soap,  and  no  doubt  several  alkalies,,  and  our 
in^pression  after  watching  the  matter  somewhat  aarrowly 
is,  thaif  Figs  do  not  relish  audi  nutriment,  though  they  will 
find  no  fhult  with  liquor  moderately  strong  that  flows  from 
a  £un^ard  or  a  dungheap.  We  were  forced  to  give  all  these 
orchard-house  pot  plants  more*  sewage  than  we  liked»  but 
we  do  not  think  any  other  things  showed  any^iinff  Uke  dis- 
like exoept  the  Figs.  Even  the  Singleton  has  the  uttle  fruit 
browner  than  they  ought  to  be.  We  like  to  see  thenilight> 
oolDoredy  oraokiBg,  and  the  rich  juice  standh^  like  honeys 
drops.  Would  any  oorrespondent  give  his  experience  of 
house-sewage  water  as  i^^^pUcd  to  Figs  ?  With  us  ibr  two 
months  it  was  pretty  well  sewage  or  nothing.    Our  i 


sion  is,  that  we  should  not  like  to  use  it  so  much  in  i 
for  this  olass  of  plants. 

Figs  in  the  Fig-house,  planted  out^  had  the  sewage  wa» 
rarely,  and  have  nothing  of  the  brownisb  tinge  on  the  leavefl» 
though  producing  a  heavy  second  cxag,  but  which  is  oomini^ 
lighter  m  colour  than  that  of  Hay  and  June.  We  shall  tibia 
the  leaves  and  shoots  to  give  more  light  during  this  and  tJba- 
next  month,  and  then  we  will  remove  what  fruit  tlMva  ift 
left,  rest  t^e  house  by  exposure,  in  order  that  the  leave*, 
may  drop,  and  then  clean  and  fill  with,  bedding  plants  £nr. 
the  winter,  as  after  the  end  of  October  we  do  not  ooDsider 
a  Fig  worth  eating. 

BOOT-PBUNINa  OUT  OV  )X>0B6» 

This  is  best  done  with  any  luxuriant  tree  immediaAe^ 
after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  The  sooner  it  is  done. 
the  more  powerfully  wiU  it  act  in  hastening  the  maturatioBt 
of  the  budisi,  and  thus  producing  fertility.  The  cutting  of » 
tap  root,  and  a  few  of  the  stxonger  roots,^  wiU  o&m  do> 
wonders.  It  is  best  not  to  overdo  at  once.  The  openUaen 
is  better  performed  in  September  than  Ootober.  If  the  lea£ 
is  withered  before  the  operation  is  performed  it  is  of  littltr 
conse<mence  when  it  is  done  until  the  buds  swell*  as  ii 
win  tell  little  on  the  frnitfrdness  of  the  foUowiBg  year.  If 
done  early,  and  some  fresh  soil  is  packed  firmly  against  ih^ 
roots,  and  these  roote  begin  to  work  kindly  before  wiata; 
not  only  will  the  fruitfrilness  of  the  following  year  be  jpps^ 
moted,  but  there  will  be  vigour  and  energy  enough  to  npwr. 
the  produce. 

ThiB  win  be  the  case  vnth  trees  of  moderate  a^^  hnfe 
when  over-luzuriaace  takes  the  plaoe  of  over-pvodnctivenefl» 
in  trees  ranging  from  twentv  to  £nrty  yeam  <^  s^i^  tihft 
results  of  root-pruniBg,  as  we  have  proved*  are  less  oortejoik. 
Either  if  not  enougb  done  these  is  little  improvemasW  or  i£ 
too  much  done  the  trees  contuuxe  too  long  in  a  hngniik 
state.  In  many  such  cases  planting  new  trees  in  fresh  soii^ 
or  changing  the  kind  of  the  tree  »  the  best  semedy.  ]& 
some  cases  laisiRgthe  tree  altogether,  cutting  the  taps  rooted  ' 
saving  all  the  horizontal  onesw  and  fresh  planting,  eaosr** 
fblly,  have  done  wonders  with  old  trees  that  had  beenntft 
barren  from  over^Iuxurionoe,  or  too  deep  planting,  ex  fren 
the  gradual  rising  of  the  soiL  above  the  roota  iAoldgardeHU.. 

Melons  and  vineries,  &a.,  mueh  the  same  as  uk  prevkwn^ 
weeks* 

oniLUEszfTAJi,  nsPABcraoniT. 

Moving  and  PlwoHv^.  Svergrem8.*^The  change  «f  the  we^ 
ther  gives  a  first-rate  opportunity  £or  moving  evergBeens. 
and  other  shrubs  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  mcmth  or  tlklir 
end  of  the  present.  Any  of  these  that  require  tiM  rednctio» 
or  prunine-in  of  the  head  should  be  operated  en  witihoqlti' 
delay,  aswe  juices  will  be  mote  oancentrai^  in  the  flteoMr  • 
and  roots,  and  win  canse  roots  to  be  sooner  prodnosd.  Shx«b». 
root-pruned  last  season  or  in  the  beginning  of  spring  wdh 
be  easily  moved  now^  as  the  baU  wiU  be  matted  with  roots* 
Without  that  preparation  the  roots  should  be  traced  as  fiur 
as  possible  wither  a  baA  be  obtained  or  not,  and  these 
zDots  should  be  kept  moist  and  shaded^  instead  o£b«ingdrieA 
b3*  the  sun.  When  packed  in  their  new  position  and  second., 
the  roots  should  be  modesately  moistened,  and  the  soil  weK 
firmed  about  them.  This  we  ooBsider  of  much.moxe  importanaftr 
than  inundating  them  with  water ;  placing  them,  as  it  were, 
in  a  quagmire  suiflcient  of  itself  to  destroy  aU  roots  except 
thoseofmsrahoiditGhplants.  The  water  wiUbeanoBt  wanted 
over  the  foliage  in.  a  very  sunny  day,  and  perhapa  one  goptl 
watering  with  warmiah  water  may  be  needed  in  sjpng.  The 
roots  win  be  mu(^  better  fixnn  the  thne  of  planting  all 
through  the  winter  if  the  soU  about  them  is  just  modemtely 
moist  instead  of  being'  at  aU  swamf^  wet»  A  nttle  litter 
over  the  ground,  when  the  weather  becomes  cold,  to  keep  in 
the  heat  win  do  more  good  than  inundating  with  water. 
When  much  planting  is  done  the  littering  may  be  out  of  the 
question ;  but  after  moistening  the  roots,  and  firming  the  soil . 
wen  about,  them,  we  may  leave  the  sur£aoe  rough  and  opeOr 
and  as  dry  as  we  can.  SJI  that  root  kindly  be£6re  arrested 
bry  cold  win  feel  but  compari^vely  Uttle  firom  tiie  increasifeig 
hieat  of  the  sun  next  season.  AU  things  considered,  October 
should  he  Hie  great  planting  month  of  the  year. 

XcMDtui— These  are  now  heautifdny  gn?een,  changed  as  if 
b{jr  a  miracle  from  a  rusty  browiL    BaUed  them  weU  and 
machined  tibem— almost  the  first  time  sinoe  ibe  drought  seti.  ' 
in ;  and  their  earpet  softness  and  refreshing  green  make 
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some  amendB  for  the  flower-beds  that  are  waning  in  their 
briUianoy. 

Flower-bed8. — ^Most  of  our  Oalceolaria-bedB  were  tolerable 
until  the  hea^y  thunder  showers  of  last  week;  but  the 
grotind  being  too  dry  to  keen  the  energies  of  tbe  plants 
aotiTe«  the  flowers  were  washed  off  by  btislieli.  Even  some 
splendid  beds  of  (Geraniums  bad  many  black  mnbels  that 
were  masses  of  oolonr  the  day  before.  These  picked  oif  and 
the  yetges  dressed  have  left  them  rather  gay  still ;  bnt  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  pictore  is  so  broken  in  upon  by  the  green 
corymbs  of  Calceolarias  without  any  flowers  on  them,  that  we 
are  going  on  Tigoroosly  to  complete  oar  store  of  cn^ttings  of 
Geruiiams,  Verbenas,  Ao.  Most  of  what  we  take  off  now 
we  place  in  small  60-sized  pots,  patting  the  cuttings  thickly 
round  the  outside  of  the  pot  and  none  in  the  centre,  and 
placing  them  in  old  Cucumber-frames  for  the  present,  where 
thejr  will  hare  a  little  bottom  heat  firom  removing  the  soil 
and  stirring  up  the  dung,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  litter, 
and  covering  with  ashes.  Damp  we  will  guard  against  by 
air-givingp  especially  at  night.  Some  Stella  Geraniums  thus 
ins^ed  in  small  GO-pots,  some  ten  in  a  pot,  are  now  in 
ftdler  bloom  than  those  struck  earlier.  Verbenas  thus 
managed  will  be  far  more  certain  than  if  old  plants  are  kept. 
We  are  giving  all  the  air  possible  to  the  Verbenas  first 
struck. 

BaUed  Beds, — ^Here  we  have  noticed  some  anomaJies  worth 
mentioning.  A  correspondent  spoke  of  beds  level  and  sunk 
beneath  the  level,  as  securing  the  benefit  of  all  tbe  moisture 
given  artificially,  or  even  naturally.  Nothing  feels  dryness 
more  than  Calceolarias,  and  we  oelieve  the  best  we  now 
have  is  a  ring  round  one  of  our  pyramidal  beds.  No,  we 
have  made  a  mistake,  the  best  is  planted  on  Hie  flat,  on  a 
raised  bed  some  2  feet  above  the  lawn,  the  sides  coveied  all 
round  with  Ivy.  The  sides  are  formed  of  rough  wood  rather 
open,  and  the  Ivy  covers  all  densely,  and  that  may  have  had 
some  influence  in  keeping  the  roots  cod.  We  ought  also 
to  mention,  that  the  Calceolarias  were  rather  smidl  when 
turned  out^  but  were  from  cuttings  made  in  the  end  of 
October.  Some  beds  on  the  flat  have  now  scarcely  a  flower, 
and  those  showing  will  come  too  late  to  do  much. 

In  showery  days  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  proceed 
with  potting,  washing  pots,  pointing  stakes,  making  tallies, 
oleamng  sheds  up,  and  to  spread  out  long  litter  that  a  little 
rain  may  &11  upon  it  in  order  to  cause  it  to  heat  when  thrown 
together.  OThe  season  has  as  yet  given  us  a  fiur  portion  of 
heat.  If  not,  we  could  not  have  helped  ourselves  by  heat 
from  fermenting  substances,  as  we  had  no  diort  grass  to 
mix  with  the  litter,  and  the  dry  litter  that  came  from  the 
stable  we  could  do  nothing  with  in  the  way  of  watering. 
We  have  turned  and  turned  it»  getting  out  every  bit  of 
dK^ing,  and  set  aside  a  lot  of  the  best  for  protecting  pur- 
poses in  winter.  Our  valuable  rubbish  heap  looks  small  for 
next  season  from  the  same  causes. — "EL  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Wood  &  Son,  Woodlands,  Maresfield,  near  Uckfield, 
Sussex. — Dewnptive  CaJUdogue  of  Rotes, 

Fontaine  et  Duflot,  2,  Quai  de  la  M^isserie,  Pans. — Octio- 
lo^tie  of  BuXtts,  8trav>berriea,  and  Flower  Seedt, 


1. 

Artlehokw Mch  0 

irftftu tandto  0 

iftBnad. itUnt  0 

Kldaaj......  I  ttott  Z 

t,Red....«......  do&  1 

BroMOlL Imadle  1 

BniMeMpnati  i  iieta  f 

Oibbas*  ............  dos.  1 

Capcleanu  ............100  1 

Ctwrott boBok  0 

CtulUtoWtf doi.  0 

OelMT  ......^..^Vondla  1 

CaeDinberi taeh  0 

piddlnf dos.  1 

BndiT*  .....*......  More  S 

PhumI w  Iniiieh  0 

Ottlkaiid8bia]oli.lb.  0 

Hcrta «,.....1nuioh  0 


d.  •.  d 
4to0  6 
0  0 
0 

4 
S 


HoTMndUh  ...bandto 

Ledu bunch  0 

Lettaee Boore  1 

Miuhroomt  ......  pottto  1 

Miutd.ftCreu,piiiinet  0 

OnioM  ....^.» ...  bonoh  0 

plekliBg ......  quart  0 

Pan&ey  ...dos.  bonohet  4 

Partaipt dot.  0 

P«M. M qnart  0 


PotatoM   ....Mc 
RadiihM  doi. 

SsToyf 

Bea-kale 


a,  d.  t. 

%    SftoS 

4  0 
6  S 
6  S 

5  0 
4  0 

6  0 
0  6 
9  1 
0  0 


..buabel  2    6     4 

bonohea  0    0     0 

M....do«.  0    0     0 

.  baaket  0    0     0 

aiera  S    0     6 

..ialera  SOI 

Turnipa  ............ouoeh  0    8     0 

VagatablaMarrowados.  SOS 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  the  de« 
partmental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  HortioulturSb 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Coxmtry  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  th^  are  sulgected  to  uidustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed $oldy  to  The  SdUare  of  the  Jowmdl  of  Hortioid- 
fure,  ice,t  171,  lUei  Streei,  London,  B.C. 

We  also  reauest  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  zelatin^  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultiy  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  ^t  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  moi» 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.6. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 


SnDLora  yuBiMAa  (J*.  JL  &).— Tour  oollaetton  of  i 
oontalua  aome  rarj  plaaaiBf  Tarletiea ;  tba  oolonra  are  good,  bat  not  iww» 
and  the  flowara  defloleiit  Jn  form.  Oenaral  Simpaon  lad  Nemeda  are  ths 
tgrpea  of  a  good  formed  flower ;  Porpl*  Queen,  Model,  Medina,  Aorcn, 
Pnaceia  Dagmar,  were  perhapa  the  beet.  We  would  adyiae  your  aendinc 
apeelinena  properly  put  up  in  a  etand  for  the  opinion  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mitteeatiuneztr     " 


OOVENT  GASPEN  MABEET.— Sxftbmbbb  24. 

Both  of  frutt  and  Tegetablea  the  aoppHea  are  he».rj.  In  Peaohea  and 
Ifeetarinee  there  ia  a  iUUng  off,  and  Piaea  are  Joet  anfflownt  for  the  demand ; 
but  Orapea  and  Melona  are  Teiy  plentiftU.  The  beet  two  ripe  Peara  at 
preaent  In  the  marliet  are  Marie  Louise  and  Louiae  Bonne  of  Jereey.  Applea 
are  Tery  abundant  and  in  great  Tariety ;  the  beet  BIbston  Pipplna  are  tboee 
item  Jeriey.  Of  Lemona  sereral  pareeia  hare  lately  arrived,  and  there  haa 
been  a  conaiderable  ftU  in  prioe.  Large  qnantltiea  of  Potatoea  eontinue  to 
■arrive  both  coaatwiae  and  by  rail,  bnt  the  demand  ia  dull. 


applea.. iaiere 

^moota    doa. 

Chenlea   lb. 

Corranta,  Bed..4  viere 
Black M..    do. 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

ai^NutalOOlbe.  60 
OoQaeberriea..,.^aieTe  0 
Orapei,  Hankbnrgha  lb.    1 

Muacata 8 

Lemooa 100   8 

Melona  ...........^..each   1 


raEnftad 


FBUIT. 

d.    fc  d  a.  d.  e.  d 

Otoa  0  Mnlberrlea ....  punnet  0  6tol  8 

0     0  0  Nectarinea «.« dos.  S  0  8  0 

0     0  0  Otwigea......... 100  18  0  SO  0 

0     0  0  Peaehea  ...........^.doa.  8  0  18  0 

0     0  0  Peara  (kltchen).^bnah.  5  0  10  0 

6     8  6          deeaert .doa.  10  8  0 

0    80  0  Pine  Applea .lb.  4  0  8  0 

0     0  0  Plume.... iaiere  8  0  7  0 

6     4  0  Qnincee do.  4  0  6  0 

0     7  0  Raapberrtea............Ib.  0  0  0  0 

e   14  0  Strawberrlea  ...punnet  0  0  0  0 

6     4  0  WalBB«iM...«.....>iah.  14  0  M  0 


PuantTiifo  Walmutb  (£  P.).— They  can  be  kept  quite  notat,  and  peel 
eaaily.  if  pot  into  a  pan  and  placed  ia  a  cold  damp  oellar. 

Lhjvv  i^ncnouox  or  ▲  Wxxnow  ( JT.  P.).— We  preaame  it  haa  flowered 
and  the  foliage  ie  now  decaying ;  if  k>,  repot  it  now  in  a  eompoit  oC 
turfy  loam  wlfli  a  little  leaf  mould  and  well-rotted  manure  mixed  with  It. 
proTldbLg  eflieient  drainage.  Oradually  withheUd  water  after  flowerlnf 
untu  the  foliage  deeaya»  when  the  atema  Should  be  out  down  to  the  aarteon. 
and  no  water  gtven  eieept  a  UtUe  ooeaaienaUy  to  prenrent  the  aoil  beeomiac 
iajurioualj  dry.  You  may  stand  the  pot  in  a  cool  dark  place  until  the  foliage 
appean,  when  it  will  require  to  have  light  It  mnat  be  kept  in  the  pot 
during  the  winter. 

TnicHOMAiiia  nisioAiia  Coltuub  (C.  S.  JH).— Dtaia  the  pot  to  ona*third 
ite  depth,  and  then  flll  up  with  chopped  Creah  qthagnvmaad  pieeee  of  bfowa 
peat  In  equal  parte.  On  this  place  the  plant,  Uyicg  out  the  oreeplns 
rhiaomee  or  etema  on  the  enrface,  which  ahould  be  preeaed  firm.  Place 
pieeee  of  aandatone  on  and  between  the  xliiaoaea,  not  so  as  to  coTcr  then, 
but  in  part  to  maintain  the  plant  in  a  proper  poiitlon  and  for  the  rootato 
cling  to.  Sprinkle  with  water  through  a  flue  ayringe  night  and  mornlag 
in  summer :  but  in  the  morning  only  in  winter.  CoTor  with  a  bdHria« 
flttiog  witiiin  the  rim  of  the  pot,  tilting  it  on  one  aide  about  half  an  indi  a8 
night,  bnt  keeping  eloee  by  day  ;  place  the  pot  in  a  pan  of  water  always 
kept  full,  and  keep  in  a  rather  shaded  part  of  a  cool  greenhouse. 

pnoPAOATnro  Dovnu  PRUBiAa  [James  Uwvt),—1.  We  strike  a  number 
of  outtinga  in  antnmn,  and  obtain  a  atook  from  theee  in  the  aprtng  for  lata 
blooming.  Autnnm  outtinga  bloom  much  earlier  and  are  the  flneat  in  the 
montha  of  Jane  end  July,  whilst  spring  outtinga  are  superior  for  blooodac 
in  August  and  September.  8.  Young  planta  bloom  better,  though  not  more 
proftiaely,  than  old  ptaafes ;  the  flowers  are  larger  and  the  foliage  finer. 

Boaxs  IX  Pore  (A  lad^  8ub9eriber).-^Y<ni  may  hare  a  fine  bloom  at 
Chriatmaa.  We  do  act  think  you  will  gain  but  lose  by  repotting  the  ahruhs 
now :  but  aa  the  earth  ia  low  and  sodden,  turn  them  carefully  out  of  the 
pota.  remove  the  drainage,  said  replace  it  by  fresh,  pladng  a  Isyer  of  moai 
over  It,  and  then  the  least  portion  of  fresh  compost  so  as  to  raise  the  surfaeo 
of  the  ball  to  within  half  an  Inch  or  the  pot  rim.  Keep  in  a  light  airy  aitnatioa 
in  the  gnothouee,  sprinkling  with  water  twice  dail/  through  a  ayiingeia 
bright,  bnt  in  the  morning  only  in  dull  weather  and  keep  well  auppUed  wtta 
water  at  the  root.  After  blooming  gradaaliy  withhold  water,  stlU  keeping 
the  eett  healthfhlly  moiat  until  April,  then  plaoe  under  a  wall  or  In  aome 
sheltered  situation,  plunging  them  in  coal  ashea  in  May  in  an  open  altoatioa. 
Bepot  in  June,  and  prune  in  July,  and  by  this  treatment  you  wUl  baTi 
Roace  through  the  autumn  montha  up  to  Cliristmaa. 

Cmoooaaa  akd  SNOwnnops  to  Bloom  at  Chustxas  (/.  S*  TT.).— If  yon 
have  elumpa  of  theee  in  the  garden,  taki  up  the  most  promising  and  pot  them 
la  aix-inch  pots,  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  a  UtUe  leaf  mould.  Water,  place 
in  a  cold  framci  and  keep  there  until  the  beginning  of  November ;  then  place 
them  In  a  cool  greenhouse  on  shelvee  near  the  glass,  and  where  they  caa 
have  air  daOy.  Keep  well  supplied  with  water,  and  in  three  weeks  place  on 
a  ahelf  In  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  W*  by  night,  with  atr  daUy,  and 
in  mother  fortnight  if  they  be  not  snfflciently  advanced  for  blooming  at 
tbe  deeixed  time,  Increaee  the  temperature  to  55*.  Air,  light,  and  not  too 
high  a  temperature  are  the  ceaentiala  to  euceen.  Bee  what  la  Hdd  about 
them  ia  another  page. 
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OvBB  OF  A  HzDBBOinrD  Pbah  Tun.— Ton  iMmd  »e  thte  fprlnt;  -with 
mpaet  to  m  Lovlfo  Bomio  of  Jonqr  Pwr  Out  vm  hidobomd,  otther  to 
tlixow  h  aw«T,  whiob  vov  wmeil  to  noomsoDd  m  the  batt  ooone  to 
pvrsoe,  or  to  ioep  It  moist  at  the  joietlon  of  the  itock  and  graft  with  moea. 
1  profenod  tiytag  the  latter  plaa,  aa  I  have  plenty  of  time  on  hand,  and 
Immedlatolf  eet  to  work ;  and  In  addltloa  to  the  moea  heaped  tt  well  np 
with  borseomir*  and  ooeaalonally  watered  It;  so  that  It  hat  been  kept  qnlte 
damp  all  enmmer.  The  eflbet  has  been  ahnoet  mafileal,  fnr  the  blbtered 
steeea  are  fiMt  dlaappearlng ;  and  althoagh  the  bloeiom  at  the  time  I  wrote 
sv  Tonr  advice  had  a  reri        ""    *    '     --    ^- -    .-    -  . -- 


I  rerjr  weakly  look,  the  tree  has  bone  an  excellent 


em  of  line  frolt,  qnHe  as  large  or  larger  than  the  largest  of  Jargonelles, 
10  that  I  really  hare  Jost  caue  to  thank  yon  heartUy  for  yovr  adTlee.  The 
tree  Is  a  bosh  on  the  qcdnce.— A.  Q. 

KmoTWo  DwABP  Pbas  Taxss  (Working  Amat«ur),—Yon  may  trans* 
plant  them  now.  Disturb  the  roots  as  Ittftle  as  possible ;  more  them  with 
a  good  ball  of  earth ;  wash-In  earth  about  the  roots  in  their  new  loeatlOBS ; 
and  stake  them  very  seenrely  to  proTent  their  being  wind-wared 

AiASBT  EowABD  SxxDUiiO  Pahua  (J9.  TT.  jr.)«~Toar  seedling  Dahlia 
Is  Inellned  to  be  eeane,  the  petals  oonfnsad,  and  the  eolonr  dnll.  It  may 
do  well  for  the  border,  but  leqolree  delleaey,  form»  and  ooloor  to  render  it 
serrloeable  as  an  exhibition  flower. 

PnnntTnro  Walhots  (A,  O,  Xh).— The  nuts  beeonilng  mooldy  is  of  no  een- 
eeqnenoe.  Take  them  oat  of  the  green  enter  ooat  s  wash  them  thoroughly ; 
drain  them«  and  put  them  Into  earthenware  Jars,  and  store  as  recommended 
to  oar  other  correspondent. 

Sns  AMD  vo  £tss  (Jfany  CorreqMfMlMte).«-We  hare  reeelved  so  many 
tetters  npon  this  sab|)eet  that  we  mast  deeline  inserting  sny  more.  It  is 
eaoogh  that  the  hint  has  been  glTsn  that  employers  **  with  an  m  *»  like 
eyeeoree  remoTcd  as  soon  aa  they  ooear ;  and  thow  gardeners  who  hsTe  not 
panned  sach  a  prompt  eourse  will  do  well  to  take  the  htail  We  know  of 
no  flrst-rate  gardeners  who  reaohred  the  soggeetkm. 

Fnnr  Tms  von  Low^  Wall  (Am  Jnfirfrer).— Tonr  waU  is  T«ry  low— 
dtoSftetistoo  much  so  for  trees  to  be  trained  permanently  against  them.  On 
the  north  aspect  Morello  Cherrlee  would  do  well;  they  are  of  weak  growth, 
and  may  be  trained  laterally.  On  the  east  you  might  put  Pears  and  Plums, 
■eieedng  the  less  Tigorous  growers,  sneh  aa  Winter  Nells  f6r  the  former, 
Md  Oreen  CfM6  for  the  latter.    On  the  south  you  might  have  Peaches. 

nuKCB  BsnoAXOT  PxAB,  ftc.  {G  J,  jr.).— It  is  impossible  to  tay  what 
▼ariety  yon  have  under  this  name.  There  is  no  Tsriety  so  named  specially, 
and  many  hare  a  French  name  attached.  It  certainly  ought  to  saoceed  as 
a  dwarf  tree  without  a  south  walL  Oypenm  is  a  good  applioatlon  to  soil 
eontalnin*  an  exeess  of  Iron.  Oak  and  Beeeh,  we  should  thfaik,  would  grow 
on  your  clayey  land,  but  you  do  not  say  where  it  is  situated.  What  wonld 
enoceed  hiland  will  often  fail  on  the  coast 

MiLOHs  SBKimLXHO  {B,  JIP.).— We  are  at  a  loes  to  tell  what  is  meant  by 
a  Melon  chsnglng  colour.  Melons  in  housee  require  rsther  more  moibture 
than  thoee  in  hoibed  framee.  When  the  fjruit  begins  to  ripen,  which  it  will 
not  take  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  to  complete,  the  atmosphere  should 
be  kept  rather  drier,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  alTeet  the  foliage.  We  think  your 
nUttts  haTc  been  too  dry  both  at  the  roots  snd  top,  and  that  the  fhiit  not 
nlly  eweUed  haa  ahrirelled  for  want  of  moistore.  After  the  firnit  is  fully 
frweiled  and  netted  completely  orer  oo  amount  of  dryness  will  oanse  shrirel- 
Ung,  and  it  will  ripen  if  detached  fh>m  the  ptont  and  placed  in  a  suiuble 
nmperatare.  The  eoU  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  ahonld  bo  kept  moist 
aftaU  timee :  but  not  so  much  so  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  as  when  it  is 
vweilittg.  The  flarour  is  llkewUe  improTed  by  the  atmoephere  being  kept 
drier  during  the  ripenhig.  *•  /  r  b     if 

Caladxox  xm  a  GnxxntouBi  (ihifty).— All  the  Tarlegated-IeaTed  khids 
require  a  store  temperature,  and  cannot  be  grown  well  in  a  warm  green- 
house, much  less  in  one  where  fire  is  only  employed  to  exdudo  ihist. 

Vdixs  vob  a  Cool  YnrxxT  (/dsm).— You  could  not  haye  a  worse  than 
Barbarossa,  and  we  recommend  you  to  plant  Bnekland  Sweetwater  instead. 
Esperkme  will  do,  and  Huseat  Hamburgh  is  also  good  if  a  little  heat  be  glren ; 
if  aoti  Black  Hamburgh  as  a  Blsok  Grape,  or  White  Frontlgnan  as  a  White 
one,  would  be  better.  Black  Prince  will  answer.  Tour  Inside  border  should 
he  S  feet  deep— 9  inches  of  brickbats  and  other  rubble,  and  2  feet  9  taiehes  of 
compost.  You  may  oorer  the  border  after  the  first  three  years  with  an  inch 
of  abort  manure  erery  season,  in  February.  The  refractory  FnchsIs  we 
woBid  not;  throw  away,  but  take  eutdngs  of  it,  and  grow  these  on.  Our 
MiTespondent  lays,  *<  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  filling  beds  which  may  be 
l«cant  late  in  summer,  with  tope  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  in  b!oom,  bordering 
tan  with  Nasturtium  shoots,  watered  once  and  then  toft  to  themselree." 
^adds,  "  Th«y  make  a  great  show  in  automn.*'  We  ace  obliged  to  yon 
for  the  seeds. 

Lauxxl  Cormas  (A  Oonttmit  JUad$r),—'rbin  will  meetlT  root  If  yon 


'  Books  r/aiM).- We  ihall  rery  ihorUy  pnbUsh  a  work  cb  Vino  enttwro— 
it  Is  BOW  prhiting.  Mr.  Abbey's  papere  on  Mekm  cnltme^  reeeatly  pnb- 
lished  in  this  Journal,  giro  all  needhl  diieetlOBS.  In  the  **  QardenManaal,** 
whleh  you  can  hare  fne  by  post  f^om  our  oflice  for  twenty  poetage  etamp% 
you  wul  find  direetlons  not  only  for  Boee  eulturoi  but  Mekm  culture. 

HxATxno  A  Small  Gbxxiibousx  CCbleoHa).- Fnr  a  honse  16  by  9  feet  wa 
have  no  doubt  that  an  Amokt's  brick  store  would  be  quite  snIBeicttt  Tb  lasnre 
a  propagating  place  In  spring.  It  would  be  easy  to  hare  small  bent  pipes,  say 
10  inches  in  diameter,  placed  orer  or  in  the  fireplace,  with  their  ends  eom« 
munlcating  with  a  small  wooden  tank,  corered  with  stote  or  plate  Iron.  We 
do  not  think,  howerer,  we  could  gtre  details  more  simple  aa  to  the  building 
of  them  than  we  hare  frequently  done.  Since  your  tradesman  seee  so  mn^ 
diflieulty,  perhape  it  would  be  aa  well  to  hare  a  flue  as  you  propose,  paasing 
along  one  end  and  fVont,  and  returning  to  the  place  fh>m  whence  It  started. 
It  is  of  little  importance  whether  the  chimney  ip  at  n,  abore  the  fbmaoer 
or  at  X,  a  little  disUnee  fh>m  it.  With  a  high  chimney  the  floe  may  be  on  a 
lerei  throughoat.  If  the  chimney  Is  not  high,  9  or  8  inehee  of  arise  from  near 
the  furnace,  after  it  takes  the  level  in  the  house,  on  to  the  ehimnoy,  will 
cause  it  to  draw  better.  As  you  want  to  use  it  also  for  propagating,  wo 
think  that  a  common  nine-inch  flue  will  suit  you  beat.  If  yon  wish  to  bo 
eoonomlcal,  instead  of  having  a  space  between  the  fluee,  one  central  wall 
would  do  for  both  fiuee— that  Is,  three  side  walls  instead  of  four.  At  the 
three  tnms  it  would  be  advisable  to  hare  soot  doors,  and  then,  when  dean- 
Ing,  yon  would  not  need  to  disturb  the  flue,  and  the  brush  could  be  run 
along  it  all  the  oftener.  What  you  style  your  flow  and  return  fine  would 
thna  present  a  surface  of  18  Inches  when  placed  together.  Abore  that  yoa 
could  have  a  latticed  or  other  shelf  for  plants  in  summer ;  and  that  removed- 
you  could  use  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  flue,  and  especially  the  end  n«xt 
the  furnace,  for  a  propagating-box  or  pit  in  the  spring.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  would  be  to  have  small  shallow  boxes  of  the  neceesary  width  made  of 
sine,  and  so  that  a  hand-light  would  go  over  them ;  or  you  could  have  wooden 
boxes,  say  17  inches  wid^  bottomed  with  sine,  and  9  inches  d«ep  In  Aront^ 

and  8 ....  -  ---w- 

heatl 

others  when  more  heat  was  necessary  f.. 

flue  next  the  famace  much  might  be  done  with  a  few  of  these  llttte  boxea* 
say  20  biches  long,  and  the  cuUings  could  be  Inserted  in  snitabto  soil  tai  thn 
boxes,  or  in  smul  pots,  to  be  filled  and  put  in,  and  taken  out  when  neeee- 
aary.  Such  boxes  would  answer  well  for  hardening  off  many  things  when 
they  required  no  bottom  heat  fh>m  the  flue.  You  wonld  see  Uitely  h«w  to 
have  a  hot  tank  from  such  a  flue.    The  abore  would  be  sbnpleet. 

PxopAOATixro  Plamts  (A  Tounff  £«^««r).-FoT  twenty  penny  poetage 
stamps  you  can  hare,  firee  by  poet  fhnn  onr  oflloe,  **  The  Garden  Manual.'* 
It  oontaus  ftill  directions  for  what  you  ask,  and  much  more,  which  you,  as 
a  beginner,,  will  be  glad  to  learn. 
FLowBB-BSD  Plabtxbo  (5<e/to).— Wc  would  alter  your  drde  bed  and  plant 
LUP,  beginning  at  the  grasa-l.  Variegated  Alyssura;  9,  Lobelia  spedoeat 
8,  Cloth  of  Gold;  4.  Bilou;  5,  ChrisUne;  and  6,  Boule  do  Feu,  instead  of 


1 8  bdiind,  with  a  moreable  glass  lid,  and  in  these  you  could  regulate  the 
it  to  a  nicety,  more  away  when  more  coolness  waa  required,  and  bring 
ers  when  more  heat  was  necessary  for  them.    Eren  with  the  end  of  tho 


root.  The  best  time  for  this  is  the  beginning  of  October,  and  they  may 
then  be  put  in  dose  togdher,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  esch  other.  Portugal 
Laurels  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  with  a  likelihood  of  socoees. 

SBBBLIBO  PBLABOOBimn  WlBTXBXBO— DXSTBOTZMO  WOBMS  (0.  L  Q.)*— 

The  Pdargoninms  wiU  not  do  in  thr  flramo  after  this  month,  quite  as  much 
on  account  of  cold  as  damp.  In  the  absenee  of  a  better  ptoce  you  may 
posdbly  keep  them  orer  the  winter  in  a  window  with  a  northern  a8pec^ 
our  do  not  water  much,  and  prevent  firoet  reaching  them.  Annuals  for 
snitag  blooming  should  be  eowB  rather  thicker*  and  it  Is  not  necessary  to 
thin  them  nnlese  they  are  very  doee  together.  Ume  water  made  by  pouring 
thirtr  nllons  of  soft  water  on  13  Ibe.  of  lime,  weU  etirred,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  forty-dght  hours,  will  leare  a  clear  liquid  which  may  be  applied 
toCdeeolaria  seedlings  If  rou  wish  to  expd  worms ;  but  are  you  sure  that 
the  mischief  is  not  done  by  slugs,  as  you  speak  of  their  bdng  eaten  up? 
Examine  the  plants  a  short  time  after  dark,  wiih  a  bmtem.  and  you  will,  per- 
hape, And  the  enemy  at  work. 

Muscat  of  Alixambbxa  bot  BxFsma  — Acbixbkxs  bot  Flowxbibo 
(Ho/Mw).— If  the  Baitarossa  Grape  rlpene  well,  we  think  that  the  Musoat 
ahould  be  ddag  so  likewise.  Giro  the  Muscat  lees  air,  more  heat,  and 
less  water  than  the  other  rarieties  if  the  fruit  is  stm  so  green,  Bdng  so 
hedthy,  we  h*re  no  fear  of  Its  not  ilpening.  We  think  the  reaeon  that  your 
healthy  Adiimenes  and  Qloxiniaa  did  not  oloom  might  be  too  mudi  diade 
nad  too  little  heatt  and  that  the  rusty  appearance  is  owing  to  the  diade  and 
dxyneii. 


thus,  beginning  at  the  grass— 1,  Variegated  Aly 

8,  Cloth  of  Gold ;  4,  Bilou ;  5,  Christine ;  and  6,  owui«  ««  «<»>,  ■■■-^i»^.  ^^. 
Trentham  Boee.  We  tbink  the  Cloth  of  Gold  will  be  more  tdling  against 
the  LobeUa  than  Bijou.  If  your  plante  of  BUon  were  strong,  snd  the  plants 
of  Chrletine  small,  we  would  also  change  them,  and  this  would  range  your 
rariegated  foliage  better  orer  the  bed.  If  Christine  le  strong;  plant  as  you 
propose.  Trentham  Boee  will  too  much  orertop  Christine,  and,  therefoieb 
Boule  do  Feu,  or  moderato-dsed  plants  of  Stella,  would  be  better.  To  r  "^~ 

a  nice  elrde  of  all  theee  dx  colours  your  bed  for  single  ro 

to  be  11  feet  In  diameter,  or  10  feet  at  the  rery  least— say  1 

oeed  thus :— Fix  on  the  eentre  and  drawa  drcle,  with  a  Une  a  foot  In  1 


a  nice  eirde^f  aU  theee  six  colours  your  bed  for  single  rows  would  require 

■    dr-say  11  fast;  then  pro< 

Pint  that  round  with  Boule  deFeB, 


which  will  giro  a  diameter  of  9  feet.    

9  inches  apart,  and  then  flll  up  the  centre.  This  will  gtre  you  a  drde  of 
fully  9j^  ibet  in  diameter,  aa  the  plants  grow,  of  scarlet  Then  make  another 
drde  a  foot  farther  down,«nd  plant  with  Christine  8  or  0  Indiee  apart. 
Then  a  third  for  B^ou,  and  plant  about  7  inches  apart.  Then  10  inehee  for- 
ther  down,  another  drde  for  Cloth  of  Gold,  7  teches  apart ;  a  flfth  drdcb 
9  inehee  farther  down,  for  Lobelia,  and  pUnt them  4  inehee  apart;  and  a 
dxth  drde»  8  indies  farther  down,  and  plant  with  Arabia  8  Inoheo  apart. 
For  double  rows  allow  double  room. 

yBMTXLATioir  (Jti^Mi).— It  is  rcry  odrliable  to  hare  rentilatlon  at  the  . 
highest  point  of^the  roof  of  the  conserratory.    Howerer,  we  hare  known 
plants  do  rery  weU  when  there  waa  little  or  no  air  giren  there  if  ehade  wae 
aflbrded:  otherwise  the  dry  heat  will  be  apt  to  call  into  exlstenoe  shoals  of 
red  spider. 

Dbstbotibo  Bbd  Spibbb  abd  Tbbxfs  (J(l«m).— The  means  to  be  tiaed 
will  much  depend  on  the  kind  of  plants  to  be  operated  upon.  Bepeoted 
smoUngs  with  tobeoco  wIU  deetroy  the  thripe,  and  repeated  ladiinga  with 
water  and  sulphur  fumee  (not  fhnn  iuming  the  eulphnr)  will  keep  down  the 
red  spider.  For  pertlenlar  plants,  perhaps  nothing  is  better  than  dipping  the 
plsnts  all  orer  into  a  tub  of  dse  water,  Just  snflldently  strong  to  be  slightly 
stioky  when  jdsced  between  the  fingers ;  setttaig  the  plente  in  a  diady  piaea 
for  a  eouple  of  days,  snd  then  drawing  the  flngera  through  them.  After  warda 
dip  the  heads  repeatedly  In  soft  water  at  about  90°,  and  Uy  the  plants  down 

on  a  doth  or  a  mat,  and  syringe  them  well  all  orer.    Both  Ir — ' ^^— 

they  get  ahead,  are  dlflleult  to  master. 

DnsAsxn  Viiix-sboots  (Pomfrfmis).— We  dlseorered  no  red 
where  they  had  been,  and  on  both  apeetanena  we  found  about  half  a  oomb 
small  white  thrlps  looking  as  if  they  had  not  been  hatehed  long  Thrlps  and  red 
spider  are,  therefore,  no  doubt  your  principal  enemies,  encouraged  no  doubt 
by  dryness  at  the  root  of  the  Yinee,  and  a  dry  bright  sunny  atmosphere. 
See  anawers  to  other  correspondents.  Watering  at  the  roots  If  the  border 
is  dry,  a  molstcr  atmosphere,  and  smoking  where  the  Orapee  are  not  too 
ripe,  will  be  the  quickest  way  of  extlrpaUng  the  thrlps,  and  wadiing  erery 
open  part  of  the  wdl  with  sulphur  and  soft  soap,  and  coetbng  the  hot-water 
pipes  or  fine  with  eulphnr,  if  not  dnyre  170*,  will  be  the  best  thing  for  ran- 
qniahing  the  red  spider,  unlem  you  can  also  wash  the  leares  of  the  Vlnee. 

Ybbtilaxibo  ( Jj^oromiM }.— We  percdve  nothing  unsuitable  hi  the  mode  of 
rentilaUng ;  but  unless  we  knew  more,  we  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  udng 
Vines  in  pots  in  a  house  well  filled  with  Vines,  except  for  obtsining  Hum  a 
litUe  earlier.  We  do  not  object  to  the  Vinee  in  pots  bdng  grown  on  a 
platform  dose  to  the  front  glass.  Unless  In  extreme  cases  you  wlU  not  need 
to  whitewaah  the  front  glass,  as  the  leavee  will  in  general  ao  overlap  the 
finrnt  aa  to  give  diade  enough.  In  the  narrow  upright  houaee  at  TrsnthaD, 
the  ftruit  was  m  near  the  fkont  glass  aa  yours  wUl  be,  but  no  drawbaok  waa 
experienced  on  that  aoeount.  The  Vines  in  pots  will  do  better  if  the  pots 
are  plnnged.  Muscat  Orapee  are  dearer  tban  other  Grapes  beeauae  they 
requre  more  heat  and  mote  time  to  ripen  them  thoroughly. 
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bnt  plenftr  of  proof  tbafe  It  bad  teen  BiMed  ftU  over  toy  «)ia  tk»  tbrioa.  If 
t£*  VlBM  «r«  sMTly  riK*  or  fsUjr  aa^  TMT  bMt  ptaB  vovM  be  to  tek«off  aU 
tbe  <fror«t  laavaa  oiMfellr  aid  bam  tboas  and  IhoA  ipMifla  the  oUiaM  can^ 
faUy  witH  asiv  aBd  water.  At  an  earUer  alaea  7o»  i^t^  hava.tmohed  wltb 
toteoao ;  bnfe  tf  ripe  the  smoking  ia  apt  to  taint  the  frolt.  For  the  MnaeaCa 
ahsBking  yoa  oan  have  no  reaoedjr  now.  Oenarallf  It  proceeda  from  otwc- 
enK>iag»  or  defidant  root-action ;  perbapa  from  tbe  roota  being  deep  in  m 

Bon  Dow  F0»  YiMB*Bouxm  (Pond-dhuySpTwOi  tbe  bona  dnst  on  the 
■VduM  of  tike  border,  wd  fork  it  in«  not  disturbing  the  soil  more  than 

Oofftnio  Fumn  Hbdax  (X.  tfO  .^Whether  yon  mean  dipping  or  enttfng 
down-  a  tmm  hedge,  the  bett  time  for  the  operation  ia  ia  dry  weather,  at 
the  end  of  Pebmary  or  early  in  March. 

If aMM  ov  Utmon  (A  Jnurm^r't  WiM^ThB  Uttle  beetle  rou  haTe  sent, 
as  iDUd  in  year  bed-ioons,  ehaira,  «c.,.ia  the  Ptinua  hololencaa,  now 
nosad  over  a  groat  part  of  England,  but  which  we  believe  was  Imported  into 
•"frg^rr-t  from  Rvnia  about  thirty  yeara  ago  in  a  cargo  of  leather  or  aUns. 
Ha  do  noi  think  they  breed  in  the  Ivy]  possibly  their  lanrae  feed  upon 
rateae  aaiasal  mattara  about  the  house.  Their  oceaalonal  appearance  in 
gsaat  qaantities  in  boosea  la,  howcTcr,  a  mystery.  Tbe  larrm  of  tbe  Ptini 
gaBenby  feed  on  dry  animal  matter,  whilst  the  Anobiuma  (an  allied  group) 
feed  on  old  wood.  Tou  would  confer  a  benefit  by  bunting  out  the  place  of 
foMng  of  thia  apeeiea  ia  iU  laiTa  »tate.— W. 

Najih  w  FScit  (J.  y,  /».  5.).- 1.  Achaa;  2,  WUUams's  Bon  Chrdkien  ; 
S^LoniBe Bonne  of  Jersey;  4,  Beurid  Diel:  5,Beuir£  Duhaume;  6,  Marie 
LMlse;  7,  King  Edward'a:  8,  Oomte  de  Lamy;  9,  Marie  Loutso;  11,  Ne 
PhH  MeuUt  18,  Beurr^  de  Eaaoe;  U,  ConseUler  de  la  Cour ;  15,  Grosae 
CItotaMa.    It  ia  quite  impoasLble  for  us  to  repack  ftrult  seat  to  be  named, 

and  ratnrm  it.    (71  P.  H.  B.) ^How  can  you  hare  the  consoienoe  to  sak 

OS  to  aaaae  twenty  fruits,  and  such  a  tot  of  bad  specimens  as  they  are?  We 
have  naiiMd  all  that  are  worth  naming.  1,  London  Pippin  i  2.  Nonpareil ; 
8,  iMioB  Pippin;  4.  Northern  Greening ;  8,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  9,  Winter 
Giaening;  13,  Royal  Ruaset ;  14,  Yorkshire  Greening ;  16,  Beorr^  de  Ranoe ; 
17,  OUm  Moroean;  19,  Passe  Colmar:  20.  Beurrfi  Bosc 

Kaxsb  or  PLAxn  {SuUonW—li  ia  Cotyledon  umbUlcns,  a  common  plant, 
noA  «l  ail  oonflned  to  Gnemsey.  {Gforfey\.-^U  Dfttuia  stramonium ; 
2,  Bnddlea  Lindtayna. 

PQPLTEY^  BE&  and  HOTOBHOLD  CHBOTICLg^ 

METEOPOLITAN  POULTEY  SHOW. 

i  AM  glad  to  see  that  one  of  yonr  conreBpondfints  has 
bvoaehed  the  aulgect  of  a  London  pouJti^  ghow.  I  feel 
certain  that  it  wonld  be  saocessfdl  if  pxopeiiy  timed  and 
managed. 

Tbe  ffreat  eaeoees  of  the  Birmingham  Show  has  no  doubt 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  held  simultaneously  with  the 
catUe  show ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  show  held 
at  a  coiHrement  place  in  dose  proximity  to  the  Agzicoltoral 
HaQ  at  the  same  time  as  idie  Smithfield  Oatt&e  Show  shoiiH 
not  he  a  great  sncoess.  The  only  thing  wanted  is  a  snitable 
bnildiag  sni^tably  placed,  and  there  alone  is  the  difloalty; 
bnt  I  ftdsr  it  is  an  insuperable  one.— P. 


UTTOXETEE  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTEY. 

Tbx  Staffordshire  Agricultural  Society  was  first  established 
in  the  yeav  1844,  and*  consequently,  it  has  now  stood  the 
tevb  of  twenty  yean.  For  a  consideraible  number  of  yesfs 
past  poultry  has  held  an  important  position  at  its  amuial 
m£et&gs;  and  if  anything  were  necessary  to  prove  how 
popular  this  portion  of  the  display  is,  we  can  confidently 
renr  to  the  absolutely  thronged  state  of  the  very  large  tent 
IS  which  tiie  poultry  was  exhibited,  and  that  firom  the  very 
time  of  <^>ening  to  the  public,  to  its  dose.  It  must  net, 
however,  be  for  a  single  moment  supposed  that  thia  remark- 
able influx  of  visitors  gathered  themselves  within  the  tent 
devoted  to  poultry  from  any  stress  of  weather :  nothing  of  the 
kind,  for,  on  the  contrary,  a  more  lovely,  genial  autumnal 
dqr  could  searoely  be  imagined,  and  yet  thiou^out  the 
whole  time  the  ftar  sex  were  careftilly  inspecting  by  fiyr  the 
best  collection  this  Sodety  has  ever  called  together.  We 
may  truly  say,  that  scarcely  the  most  fastidious  amateur 
conld  find  a  recdly  bad  pen  among  the  whole,  and  we  w«:e 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  entries  were  more  numerous  than 
ensB.  Th&  situation  of  the  show-fiald  was  a  most  suitable 
one,  and  the  seenery  was  very  extensive ;  whilst  to  render 
the  day's  pleasure  even  still  more  enjoyable,  by  ihe  kind 
and  ready  permission  of  A.  H.  Vernon,  Esq.,  the  esoellent 
band  of  the  Second  Derbyshire  Volunteers  enlivened  the 
pvoeeedingB,  thus  adding  very  much  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
Bcane. 

We  mnst  now  take  a  brief  review  of  the  vanoua  classes 
in  th«  order  they  appear  in  the  psiniied  calalogueb  Bladt- 
breasted  and  Brown  Eed  Ghme  fowls  head  the  Kst.  It  wae 
a  matter  of  ge;nesal  remark,  that  not  a  sin^  first-zate  pen 


of  the  latter  ooloor  was  to  be  found.  whUst  the  Black  Beds 
were  batter  than  at  prOTBom  moatings.  The  puUets  in  tiuk 
first-pziBe  pen  were  remaskably  wett-defv^oped  spedmeD8» 
but  the  cockerel,  to  our  ideas*  appeared  as  though  it  had 
been  over-ran  on  ita  "  walk"  by  an  adult  male  bird.  Tha^ 
seoond-prize  pen  were  a  rennrkaJblT  €hmie«]ike4o(^dng  trio» 
but  were  evidoitly,  though  so  wdJt  bred,  wanting  in  strengtii 
and  bone,  had  they  been  tested  in  the  cock-pit.  In  tha 
next  daas  for  Game  <^  any  other  ooloars^  a  pen  of  Paek- 
wings  stock  first,  but  the  cock  was  undoubtedly  too  Ji^t- 
oolouved  in  the  shoulders,  and  more  leggy  than  desirablcu 
^niia  was  one  of  the  weakest  claoaeo  in  the  Show,  the  entries, 
consisting  of  only  three  pena.  We  now  proceed  to  tfaa 
Bpanish,  which  were  such  as  would  add  credit  to  any  riiow. 
It  is  difficult  to  call  to  mind  a  better  competition  iskan 
ensned  between  the  suooessfal  pens.  The  faces  of  the  first- 
prize  birds,  though  but  little,  if  anyv  above  half  the  a^  of 
their  competitors,  reminded  us  strongly  of  the  pens  of 
Spanish  shown  some  years  back  by  Mr.  Peck,  of  Wigan* 
They  were  of  extraordinarily  fine  quality,  and  as  delicate  in. 
appearance  aa  white  kid.  They  were  the  property  of  2Cx. 
Lfunb,  of  WdveAampton.  Ms:  Bodbavd's  seoood-prsae  pen 
were  remarkably  wefi-grown  specimens,  but  the  eoekefef 
when  two  years  old  will  be  too  much  corrugated  about  the. 
face  for  a  first-class  speehaen.  We  new  com*  to  the  DoHtm 
ings,  which  were  not  only  very  good,  bnt  remarkably  eady 
well-grown  dlackens.  Some  of  the  pnflets  in  the  daas  foe 
Silver  Ghreys  were  as  good  as  any  one  could  desire  so  early 
in  the  seas^L  In  CochAm  the  Show  stood  very  high ;  moA. 
if  we  are  to  take  those  shown  ar  evidences  of  Itie  attentioB 
sttU  paid  to  breeding  them,  the  pubHc  taste  for  OoddnB  ia 
even  yet  flu  from  a  bygone.  Sir.  Bates»  of  Harbome,  deaied 
the  board  of  all  prizes  in  the  dnnamon  and  Bnif  class  with 
birds  of  tbe  highest  merit  and  very  true  to  colooi*  thvonf^ 
out,  the  matching  of  the  pens  being  also  evidently  well  conr 
sidered.  Mr.  Stretch  here  exhibited  a  moat  excellent  pea 
for  siza  and  gpeneral  dkaraoteristifls*  but  of  feacther  aaoat 
difficult  to  describe.  Their  genanJ  appearanee  bespoke^ 
them  to  be  bred  from  a  cross  between  Silver  Cinnamons  and 
BofiEi^  as  they  partook  of  the  paooiiacitiee  of  both,  but  foe 
from  being  trae-feathered  to  dther.  StiU  they  were  remark- 
ably good  birds,  and  shown  ui  foultless  condition— lovely 
fowls  to  look  upon  at  their  present  age,  but  will,  if  shown  at^ 
two  years  dd,  be  oompletely  "  grizzled."  The  dark  CoGhina- 
were  only  represented  by  Brown  birds,  which  are  not  neacljf 
so  attractive  a  odour  as  the  Partridge-feathered  ones.  Tha 
HanJmrfha  were  weakest  in  the  GoUen-paicilldd  dass ;  but 
the  Silverwpeneilled  and  botit  the^  Spsnglsd  dasses  war» 
most  meritorloiis. 

T\Lrj£ey$  were  shown  of  excellent  quality;  and  Mrs.  Seamons 
of  Aylesbury,  quite  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  the  TJt- 
toxeter  <fi8triot  by  a  disphqr  of  both  Qmm  and  Aylasbuj 
Ducks  that  put  everything  approaching  to  compe^on  in 
the  shade.  Thrcmga  of  visitors  crowded  around  these  pena*. 
the  whole  day.  The  first-pna  G«ese  were  Toalouse^  tto 
second  were  truly  bred  Embdens;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  priority  of  position  between  theau  The  Aylea- 
burys  shown  hf  this  lady  were  just  saoh  as  she  appears^^ 
always  able  to  send  out  wherever  good  premiums  are 
ofBsred.  The  Bouen  Ducks  ware  not  only  a  strong  cfosa* 
but  also  a  very  good  one.  A  most  unusual  feature  here  was- 
that  there  waa  not  a  single  fteltywcoloiired»-bi31ed  Dmakr 
throughout.  A  dass  for  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks  produoect 
great  competition.  It  is,  however,  well  for  amateurs  to  beac 
constantly  in  mind  that  large  size  here  ia. regarded  as  tha 
very  opposite  of  a  desideratnai,  howavw  perfect  the  feather. 
They  should  certainly  not  exceed  the  size  of  an  ordiiifunr- 
Widgeon,  and  if  smaUer  so  mxusk  the  better.  Some  capituL 
White  Masoovy  Dudes,  a  pen  of  Gueldarlaads,  and  aoma^ 
excellent  l^egro  or  SiUty  fowte,  aa  '*  extra  stock,"  dosed* 
the  rear  of  this  excellent  Show. 

Every  possible  care  was  given  to  tha  buds,  and  we  wecBi 
mudi  pleased  to  notice  tiiat,  with  one  solitary  exoeptieii^ 
every  specimen  sent  appeared  in  robust  health.  Althougk 
the  railway  accommodation  to  Uttoxeter  is  not  anything^ 
like  equal  to  thai  of  the  ahowa  that  were  hdd  reapeotiveljr 
at  Burton  and  Tamworth  in  preceding  yeare^  we  are  glad  to* 
find  more  money  was  taken  at  the  doors. 

G^am  (BLM^-broMted  aad  oUitt  Bads).— CAiclc«n«.— FInt,  J.  BakewaU; 
Drajcott  Mill  jBlaok).  Seoond,  J.  fitabb%  Weatoa  SmU,  Staffora  (BUck)... 
Coaunended,  J.  Stnbbs  (Black). 


^tiq^ieftiMrvr/aaii.  ]    .  imoasmkosi  msfimommmm  itH»  aoTXAas  GiJEa)iucEs. 
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tMod,  Aldviok  Court,  Wrington,  Briftol.    CommMidM,  T,  OM;itii,lUinley; 

boBxnie  (Cokmred,  txomt&tmt  Oa-egaK— Hnt,  J.EiU,  3)«lon  Wood, 
CBvktt-on-l'reot.  Bmand^-itt  8t*0.  Sov^  Bin.,.  Hflpum  iBall,  WiikMrorth. 
jGomm^ded,  Mn.!!*  Bi—iflna.  BatfetnU,.  ^TlMtatj. 

•DosKSfo  (SOrtr  €Mi«7  ^r  iWUte>.-*-B!iKt:aBd  fl«eiD4»  l44y  9«ro^  Bltth^ 
•«MUSflll.  Rngelej  (8ilTfr>OnT). 

CoosiK-CHniA  (ClH— i>n  or  9QflE)k<*dnni  and  flteond,  S.  Batai,  Haiw 
,  aoBM  HMtJbt,Bin*ilDgtacm  (Boi^.  Highly  Comnended*  C.  T.  Biihop.  Len- 
liHi,  Nbttiiigbam  (BoB) ;  T.Stzeteh,  OnntUrk  (Boff). 

Ownn-OHmA  (Brona or  ?artvidge-CMthered).--FinttT. Strotdli,  Ormt- 
^4lMl  (Bartridae).  Secoad,  C  Tudman,  Ash  Ototo,  IfThttdiliieb,  Salop 
fParttldse).   Highly  ConuMAded,  £.Taaman  CPartridge}. 

JJUuvaaK  (Golden-peDdned}.  >-  Flnfc,.  A.  Carter,  Poaltoii-le.Fyldeb 
fflaaflad*  Bot.  B.  Boyt  Bedwardine  VUliy  Wocoeitor^ 

fiAXBvxoH  (SllTer-penolUed).— Firat,  J.  fioUaod,  Chea^nt  WaEk>  Woteea- 
tar.    Saeond«  Sir  St  6.  Gore,  Bart^  Hopton  'HitU,  'Whkaworth.    fllghl; 
Conimend^a,  W.  Bradler*  IHgliB  ^aeafc,  ^oraaaMr.     Coaum"^ 
*  fy«**^f^^  Ctftpwre.  Nottiofjbftm. 

.HAammMH  (GoldeBpapaiigled).— FlnL  Bir  St  iO.  Gora,  Bast., 
Hall,  'Wirksworth.  Second^  J.  LeeAi,  lireKpool  Boad,'  Hewtaatle. 
OomiMiided,  T.  May,  BlaoantaarStNit, f^olTtfteinptoii. 

Hambvkoh   (SllTer-apanglad).— Flrat,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart. 
B.  T.  Holden,  Walsall.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Leech. 

TuBXxra.— First,  J.  Cozoa,  Freeford,  liohfield.  Second,  Mrs.  P.  WoKer- 
fltan,  Statfold  Hall,  TamwAfttu  Hi^y.Coauaanded,  J.  Fanlkner,  Bretby 
Farm,  Bnrion-on-Treat. 

Gxias.— First  and  fieaoDd,Msa.  M.  JSaamons,  Bartwall,  Aylealmry  (White 
•pd  Grey).  Gommendad,  J.  nuilkner:  7.  firssnngton,  Barlaaton,  Stone 
iflThtn). 

'Duoxa  (White  Aylesbciry).^Fint  and  Seaoad^Mra.  M.  Seaaona,  Hartwell, 
Ajlaabnry.  Highly  Commended,^.  H.  S.  Eyxmarsley,  Brook  Hooaey'Kar- 
tdnlqgton,  Uttoxeter.  _ 

<Dvan  aunm).-HSiiat,  J.  Oflme,  Jbiovalay,  iPnaeet.  Seaond. 
Hnlbert,  Penrott'a  Bvaok,  <Sbrenoaatec  Highly  Commeaded,  G. 
flonthend,  Darlington.  '  Commended,  3.  Bakew^  "'       —         • 

DvoKS  (Blaek  £aat  ]|kdian).~Fin^  J. 


S 


Hopton 
Highly 

Second, 


Peaae, 
J  Moor  House,  Uttoxeter. 
DvOKS  (Blaek  £aat  ]|kdian).~FirBt,  J.  B.  Jeasopu  Beverler  Boad  HalL 
Jeoond,  F.  W.  Earle,  £daiihnxat»  Preeeot   HSghly  Commended,  Sir  St  G. 
IBore,  ''Bart. 

SxTai.  PooLivr.T^Hiiihlsr  eNnDnaDded,  J.  T.  Bondtain,  Oamley  Field 
JE^oaa^  Darby  (Maaoovy  Dscks) ;  ](Us«Haj,  fiodhnry,  Derby  (Ctaeldarlanda). 

She  JndgOB  iraee  Gkeorae  Csofm,  Esq.,  th»  Cottage,  Osioafl- 
^AttLHaauxr^Derbgr;  MLdEdmu^Hewil^JSflQ.,  EdeaCottage, 


MOELEY  JPOULaSBT  SHOW. 

TsiB  Show,  lield  hi  cozmectioii  with  fbe  liE(ttti<»l}tnnl  find 
l^cdltural  Sdiibition,  took  place  on  the  19th  iB8t. ;  usid, 
notwithstanding  a  wet  afternoon,  was  attended  by  thonsaoids 
Of  people  from  Leeds,  Bradford,  HaHfox,  and  the  neS^h^otir- 
liood,  all  of  Whom  appeared  to  take  the  fiyeliegt  intexefft  in 
the  Show  thronghont. 

The  Committee  exerted  themselves  in  a  praiseworMiy 
manner,  and  sncoeeded  in  making  Iftie  Show  a  complete 
saccesB,  and  eveiTthing  passed  off  w^. 

The  show  of  poiUtry  was  not  large,  yet  m  many  cases 
''ihe  birds  were  of  good  qtmHty.  Of  eonrse  tbe  lab^nese  of 
'the  season  caused  the  adnlts  to  nihow  disadvsDtageonriy. 
'A  nice  Blac^  Bed  Qame  stag,  'though  a  little  too  narrow 
across  the  shotddera,  won 'first  prize  fbr  cock  of  any  breed, 
and  a  decent  Brown  Bed  co<»i:  was  second.  A  Mr  pen 
«f  Brown  Bed  cfaidrans  ware  'firrt  in  their  class,  and  a 
pretty  pen  of  Black  Uteds  were  second.  TPhds  position 
would  have  been  reveraed  but  for  the  cock  in  the  second 
wai  being  slightly  Budk-^eded.  A  good  pen  of  Buckwing 
I^Tfliicacene  won,  aoxd  had  the  sectional  prize 'for  the  best  pen  t>f 
"Chame  fowls  exhibited  -awarded  to  'diem.  A  capltad  pen  of 
•Bihrer-pencin^  Hambwrgh  chickens  walked  orer,  and  had 
"^e  sectional  prize  awarded  to  them.  Bemtoms,  though  not 
'iramerous,  were  good  in  eadi  class,  and  a  capital  pen  of 
3lack  Bed  €tone  won  the  sectional  prize.  Bpaniih  were  rery 
xneagre,  and,  unfbrttmately,  a  ^^eiy  good  pen  of  chickens, 
't>donging  to  Mr.  Cannan,  were  disqualified  en  account  of 
fbeing  in  Utte  adult  class.  A  good  pen  of  adtdt  CotMns, 
f>elonging  to  Mr.  Beldon,  won  the  sectional  prize. 

!rhere  was  a  nice  show  of  Pigeons,  and  a  fewpens  of  BoSM^s 
)  eziubited. 


Cocks  (Any  Dlsfefaict  Breed).— First,  T.  Dyson,  Halifax.  Second,  J.  Sim* 
•iABrtand,  Halifta. 

OjotB  (Bhwk-bieartfd  and  other  «edB}.^Flnt,  J.  Fell  Aflons,  Adwalton. 
.Saaond,  H. JBaLdon^Bln^lay.  Cidekmu.-'^Fiitt,  H. C. Mason,  DoghUa^ton. 
^eond,  T.  Dvaon,  Halifax.    Commended,  7.D,  Newsome,  Batley. 

"Gsan  (DookiHnge  and  xMitit  Bnfn  and  Blnea)«— Seeond,  J.  Frtl  Ar'Sons. 
J%MhaM.~nr8t  and  Spaaial,  W.  K.  Ontaiy,  Laada.    Saooid,  J.  BBll4md 


Gaxr  (Whitea  and  Files].— First,  J.  Snnderland.  Second,  H.  C.  Mason. 
Drighlington.    CI%teAc0n«.-^9eeoiid,  H.  C.  Mason. 

Osan  (Blank  and  JBnaar«r)i«Bdy^OM«Ac«M.--BHt  a^  Baooad,  7.  D. 
Vewsome,  Batley. 


•fiaoendy^.K. 


iHsifiHraoHa  (Golden-apangled).- First,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  'Beeona;0« 
FamhUl,  Cat^llagfaoir.     ^)bM*afM.«-iFlrst,  T.  Wileoek,  HortqF.     Bnorid,  J.  • 
Witty,  Fandey. 

Hambvbobb  (Snrer4paii|fIed).~TIr)it  vid  Beeoad,  B.  BeUn,  (Bhiglef 
CMalEma.—Fi«at  H.  Beldon.   6aooBd,J.  dowettf'Morler. 

Hambobobs  (Oolden-fenelllea).— FIrat,  H.  Beldon,  'BtagUrf.  Baeorid,  S. 
Sasiih,  Horthowiam*    CftiaAMiw*— First,  J.  Snnderland,  Halifas.     

Haxbusovs  (SUter-nenonied).— First,  J.  Bimaailaiid,'^ 
H«  Beldon,  Bingley.    Chieken$,^Fint  and  SpeeiaL  H.  T  ' 

FouLKDa  (Goiden-ap«ngled).-*yirst,  H.  Beldon,  n 
Dnxbary,  Leeds.    'CAtei^Mia.— Trice,  H.  Beldon. 

TojuxDB  (SHv^n-^pangled).  —  First  and  Seeond,  H.  Baidon,  Biaglay. 
O^mAwis.- First  and  Beeond,  H.  Beidon. 

Poia.Mn8  (Any  other  variety}*— Firat  and  Special,  H.  Baidon,  Blagl^iu 

Bawtaxs  (Gold  or  snTer>laeed).— Prise,  H.  BeMoni  Bingley. 

Bavtamb  (White).— First,  C.  Lister,  Mirfleid.   8eoond,'H.  Saidao,  Blm^. 

BAMTA]tt.(BLack}.— First.  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  fieoond,  C.  Liacer,  Mltteld. 

'  Bamtaxb  (Any  other  ▼aTiety).^FirBt  and  Seeomd,  J.  B.  yanasaiaa.  Batley. 

SPAirisH.-FIfst,  H«  Beldon,  Bingley.  Second,  W.  E.  Dnxbary,  Chiekent, 
—Prise,  U.  Beldon. 

DoBxwes.- First,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Second,  Q.AS,  Taylor,  Hnnalet. 
CMdbwff.— Fir8t,'0.  «»S.  3Ba^ar.    Second,  A.  Atbay.  ChapCUhorpa* 

Oochih-Obxha.— First  and  Special,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  ^loifcans.— Fln^ 
G.  Lister. 'Ktrfteld.    Second,  H.  Beldon. 

■  AMT'OTHKn  VAmorr*— First,  W .  K.  J)axbary,Xaed8.  Second,  H.  Baldoiiv 
Bingley.  Highly Oaanaaended,  C.  LUter,  Misfield.  Chickstu.-^Ftm»li^K» 
Daxbary.   fiooond,  H.  Beldon. 

exxas  (Light*eohmred).— First,  Seoond,  and  Bpedal,  IT.  K.  DvikJtHOtjt 
Lectis.  iHiglUy  QoasaBended,  J.  Dawson,  Horley . 

DuoKS  (Ronao).— Fias^  J.  D.  Kewaoma,  Batley.  Seoondf  J.  IMrd 
Adwaltcn. 

DoQKa  (A9lBabiiry)^«-Fint,  H.  Beldon,  Binglay.  Second,  W.'Baniettt 
Holbook. 

Docks  (Any  otiiarir8riaty}r--PHse,  C.  Lteter,  Hirilald. 

SDnBBTs.>^Prlsa,  G.  QaoBTaoor,  9Uddleton. 

Pisnomif— Ciarrtsrs.— FIsst,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley*  8eoond«J.  Firth,  ivn., 
Oidls.— FifBt,  H.  Baldoo,  Bingley.  Second,  T.  H.  Sagar.Jon., 
Mte.«^Ftrat,  H..BeldoB,  Bingiay.  Seoond,  J.  Firth,  Jan.,  Dewa- 
bory.  ^arls«— Fisst,J.FIrth,Jon.  Second,  H.  Beldon.  2\«m&ters.— Fltat, 
H.  BaNUm.  BMond,  T.  H.  Sagaar,  jnn.  JPantatXs.-FIrst,  M.  Speddthg, 
Dewsbnry.  Seoond,  —  Naylor,  Armley.  P«o<«r«.— Priae,  H.  Beldoo, 
Biu^oy.  JTfMM.— Prise,  M.  Spedding,  Dewsbnry.  Jckw&ifU.— Firat,  J. 
Boaa,  Jan.,  Stomp  Croaa.  Second,  J.  Firth,  Jan.,  Dewsbnry.  Oommomr^ 
First,  M.  Speddlng,  Dewsbnry.    Second,  t.  Barron,  Motley. 

JUaniTs.— Prise,  Set.  W.  Thocold,  Middletan  Parsonage.' 

The  Judges  were  Messrs.  B.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  PfMt<m« 
and  H.  M.  Julian,  Whitefriargate,  HnlL 


POULTEY  AT  THE  BEBBY  AGaRICULTDlRAL 
SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 
(^Vom  a  Oorretpondent.) 

Tbx  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Derbyshire  Agxioultural 
Society  was  held  at  Derby,  in  the  cattle  aurrket,  on  Friday 
September  16th.  The  poultry  was  not  the  least  attractive 
feartmrein  the  Show,  and  the  improvement  in  point  of  breed, 
as  well  as  number,  was  ye^  maniiM;,  there  being  nearly  one 
hundred  pens  exhibited. 

In  Cdooxed  DarfeMiaa  Mr.  Hill  showed  a  yery  fine  pen,  the 
Countess  of  Chesterfield  behjg  seoond.  Mr.  Fanlkner^g 
'V^tes,  which  were  the  fiisrt  at  the  Sporkenhoe  Eaxmer's 
Club,  well  merited  the  same  honour  here,  although  th«re 
was  none  to  oppose.  BpamBh  showed  yeiy  well,  the  first- 
prize  birds  being  excellent,  as  well  as  the  cock  in  the  second- 
prize  pen.  The  Qtmne  daases,  as  a  whole,  were  very  good, 
Mr.  Spenoez^B  Whites  being  eyerything  that  coidd  be  deoMd. 
In  BcmbmgTis  Mr.  Campion's 'Silvep-penciHed  weE  deserved 
idle  tionoiir  th^y  obtained.  Mrs.  Hurt  caxried  off  the  premimn 
for  Boridng  fdiickens,  and  the  Coimiess  of  OhestesAeld 
was  second.  Mmoy  of  tiie  Game  chickens  promised  well,  ^e 
fi2st*prize  Ooobia  pullets  were  splendid  birds,  bnt  the  coiok 
was  not  iflieir  eqoaL  Whites  were  second  with  a  capital 
pen. 

For  Bouen  Bvch  theve  was  no  competition;  but  the 
second-prize  Ayle^uiy  were  yery  large,  thouffh  rather  «h«rt 
of  breed  compared  with  the  first,  €^ee8e  and  Tufrke^  w^re 
good,  though  the  entries  were  few.  Last,  though  not  least, 
was  Mr.  Fountain's  pen  of  White  Muscovy  Dncka,  which 
deservedly  received  a  nigh  commendation  as  extra  stook. 

DoBxncos  (CMonrad).— First.  J.  Hill,  Bladon  Wood.  Second,  Oonatras  of 
Cfaeaterfleld.  Bi^Hly  Oommended,  J.  HItchman,  M.D.,  Miolcleow.  Cam- 
mended,  J.  FanUuar,  Bratby  Farm.  Oft<otoM.~Fiiat,  31ia.  Hart.  Seoond, 
Conntess  of  Chesterileld.    Comssended,  J.  Fanlkner. 

DoBxmoa  (White).— Prise,  J.  Fanlimar.  _  ^ 

fir>unaB.-iFlrst,  i.  T.  Poontaio,  Oowaley  Field  Hooaa.  Seoond,  H.  Davby, 
Derby. 

Oamx  (Dark.breaated).  —  First,  J.  Bakewell,  Draoott  Mill,  Sndibnry. 
Seoond,  W.  Thorpe  Tholston.  Highly  Commended,  O.  Ststham,  Sodbuy. 
Oommanded,  J.  BakewelL  C&M*8ns.— Firet,  Mra.  flay,  Sodbniy.  SaasMd, 
T.  S.  Badford,  EgglntiQii.    Commended,  J.  Milnees. 

aAvx  (Wlkita  or  Pila)^— Fiist,  C.  Speaoer,  Thulstoa.  Saaoad,  J.  Milnea, 
West  Hallam.    Commended,  H.  King,  Melbourne. 
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Buavmuu  (Ooldpp«wllW).-Flnt  ui4  SMond.  P.  W.  Bowne,  Bull 
Bridge,  Crioh.    Commanded,  C.  Spencer.  _         ^^_  „     ^ 

HA]fMiMBi(Qold.epeBfled).— Fint  Mid  8eoond,F.  Gamp,  BtwaU.  €ob- 
neaded,  8.  W.  Ooai,  flpo&doii ;  J.  FanlkAer.  .  .    .      « 

TUnvmBWt  (aiTer-peiidU6d}.-Flnt,  T.  Campioo,  Bniletord.    Beeond, 

'Hambumhi  (8llTer.ip«igled).-Flr»t,  Mlsa  A.  IL  Hurt,  Tbe  K noU^LIttJe- 
orer.    SeeoikLMzs. Hart, Alderweelej.   Commended.  J. Lesley.  Mlokl«- 

^olm  CHi2iuww.-Ffrft,  J.  T.  Ponntein  (Buff).     Second.'lH.  Wellk. 

Derby  (Wblfte).    Commended,  i,  Hitdumui,  M,0.  (Buff). 
IhicKs  (Boaen),>-Priie,  B.  Cowley.  _^   ^  ^  ^ 

Dvcxs  \Ay\tam).—  f\r^  J.  FauUmer.     Beeond,  J.  Hitclimaa,  M.D. 

Hiffbly  Commended  W.  Herding* 
OxMB.— Fbrrtk  W.  T.  Coi.    Beeond,  J.  Httehmui.  X.D.    Oommended,  B. 

Cowley,  BredieU ;  J.  Fenlkner. 
Tomunte.— First  end  Beeond,  J.  Bronch,  Lengley.  _    .  ^ 

IzimA  BiocK.-^Bigiay  Oommeuded,  J.  T.  Fountain  (Koieory  Dnekf). 


MIDDLETON  AGBICULTUIBAL   SOCIETY'S 
POULTEY  SHOW.— Skptbmbbb  22kd. 

Gams  (Blaek-breaited  and  ether  Bedi).~f1rBt,  J.  Wood,  Meet  Houm. 


Halgli,  near  Wigan.  Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Bteneelon^ 
Third,  T.  Dyeoa,  Pellon  Lane,  HaUfax.  Highly  Commended,  Capt.  H, 
Beaton,  Lower  Bronghton,  MancheaUr;  J.  Fell,  Delghlim,  near  Leeds; 
J.  Firth,  Lily  Lene,  Halifax.  Cbdwreli.— Pint,  T.  Dyaen.  Beeond,  J.  Wood. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Btatter,  Stand,  neer  Bury  t  J.  Flrlh. 

Qamm  (Any  other  Taricty).— Flrat,  J.  Fletcher,  Stonedoogh  (Pile).  Be- 
•ond.  B.  Aykrayd,  Blilington  Boad,  neer  Bradfard  (Dndiwing).  Third,  J. 
PieteW  (Duckwing).  CbcJUreto.-FInt,  H.  Thompeon,  MUnthorpe  (Pile, 
whtto  legs).    Beeond,  W.  B.  Doxbnry,  Leeds  (Duckwing). 

Oamb  (Any  Tariety).— Cup,  J.  OrossUnd,  Inn.,  Wakefield.  Second.  J. 
Wood.  Haigh^ear  Wlgan  (Brown  Bed).  Third,  E.  Aykroyd,  Bradford 
(Duckwing).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Fleleher,  Stonecloagh  (Piles);  J,  B. 
Bodbard,  Aldwlck  Court,  Wrington,  near  Briefeol  (Daekwing) ;  J.  Wood ; 
H.  Thompson,  Mllnthorpe.  Commended,  J.  Eaves,  Knowsley ;  T.  Btatter, 
Btand,  near  Bury ;  C.  W.  Brierley.  Hiddleton ;  T.  Dyeon,  HaUCuc ;  W.  K. 
Duxbnry,  Leeds;  Capt.  Heaton. 

BPASiaK.~Plrst,  B.  Brown,  Bheflleld.  Beeond,  W.  Cennan,  BradAird. 
Third,  J.  Topp,  Halshew  Moor.     OMikere/.—First,  W.  Cannan.     Beccod. 

B.  T    HiiMim 

DonKnGs.<lpirst,  7.  White,  Warlaby.  Beeond  and  Third.  E.  Smith. 
MIddleton.  Highly  Commended,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Cbeisr«2.— First,  S. 
Harrop.  Second,  J.  White.  FuHeU.—Jtini,  B.  Leech,  Bochdale.  Second, 
J.  White.    Highly  Commended,  E.  Smith. 

Bkabma  Poonu.— First  and  Third,  H.  Lacy,  Hebden  Bridge.  Second. 
T.  Btatter,  Burr.  OoeJfcwW.— First,  T.  Blatter.  Second,  H.  Lacy.  Highly 
Commended.  Mrs.  M.  Seamoos,  HartwelL  Piil/«r«.— First  and  Second, 
H.  Lscy.     Highly  Commended,  B.  T.  Holden,  Walaall ;  E.  Leech. 

Cocnxv-CHWA  (Any  Taiiety).— First,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk  (Partridge). 
Second,  Captain  H.  Heaton  (Buif).  Third,  J.  Nelson,  Manchester  (BuiT). 
Highly  Commended,  C.  Kenh^w ;  J.  Croseland.  Cbcl;«r«/.— First,  C.  £. 
BidadalCk  Second,  Captain  H.  Heaton,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended, 
O.  Kerriiaw.  PvUste.— First,  Captain  H.  Heaton  (Buff).  Beeond,  W.  A. 
Tkylor,  Manchester.    Highly  Commended,  O.  H.  Wheeler;  J.T.  Wellena, 


HiMBunoH  (Gold*penelIled).— First,  C  M.  Boyds,  Bochdale.  Second  and 
Third,  J.  Fielding,  Newchnndi.  Highly  Commended.  T.  Wtigtoy.  Middle- 
ton.  Ci0dkerel.~First,  T.  Bums,  Wlgan.  Second,  J.  Preaton,  Bradford. 
Af//«te— First,  J.Wrigley.  Seoond,  8.  Smith,  Korthowi-am.  Commended, 
Mra.  H.  Sharp,  Bradford. 

HAXBCsflH  (811ver>pencnied).— First,  JT.  Bobinaon,  Oarstang.  Second, 
J.  Preeton,  Old  Bough,  Ollerton,  near  Bradford.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Oilstead, 
Bingtor.  0etfJk«re<«.— Flr»t,  H.  Chamock,  Church,  near  Accrlngton.  Se- 
cond, D.  Illingworth,  Burloy,  near  OUej.  i\ii/tf<s.— First,  Mrs.  H.  Sharp, 
Bradford.    Second,  E.  Smith,  Middleton. 

Hamboxox  (Oold-epangled).—  First.  T.  Seholes,  Chadderton.  Second, 
J.  Bogden.  Third,  J.  Bm,  Hedfleld.  near  Manchester.  Commended,  T. 
Ogden,  Chadderton.  CocXc^rs^s.— First,  J.  Buckley,  Tainton,  near  Ashton- 
nnder-Lyne.  Second,  Hepworth  A  Coldwdl,  Norridge,  Holmflrth.  Com* 
mended,  Messrs.  Sanl  k  Co.,  Boarshaw.  PtoJ^to.— First,  J.  Chadderton, 
Old  Lane,  near  Hollinwood.  Seoond.  J.  Ogden,  Chadderton.  Blifidj  Com- 
mended, J.  Lancashire,  Heaton. 

HAMBuaoH  (SilTcr-spangled).— First,  J.  Bobinscn,  Oarstang.  -Second, 
Meiers.  Saul  ft  Co.,  Boarahaw,  Middleton.  Third,  M.  Isherwood,  Bank  Tdp, 
Badcliffe.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Fielding ;  J.  Kay.  Cbdiwrtfls.— First. 
J.  Lancasliire,  Tong  Lane.  Second,  J.  Colllnge,  Middleton.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Ogden,  Middleton.  FmlUtM.-^Fintt  M.  Isherwood.  Second,  J. 
HUton,  Middleton.    Highly  Commended,  T.  OoUinge ;  J.  Lancashire. 

Haxbuboh  (Black).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Oilstead,  Bingley.  Second,  B. 
Battereby,  Heywood.  Third,  J.  H.  Lord,  LitUe  Green,  Middleton.  Highly 
Commended,  R.  Goodwin,  Middleton.  Ooekerels.^Vlxvt,  J.  H.  Qardener, 
Hollinwood.  Seoond,  J.  H.  Lord.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Hope,  Oldham. 
iVi//«<«.~FirBt,  E.  Partington,  Middleton.  Second,  R.  Battersby,  Hey  wood. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Jeques,  Bottom  Barrowfields,  Middleton;  H.  Lanca- 
shire. Sandy  Lane,  Tonge. 

Aht  Yaubtt  (not  Included  in  the  Clasees^.— First,  H.Carter,Upp«r  Thong, 
Holmflrth.  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Oilstead  (BUrer  Polands).  Third.  W.  Bar- 
ber, Ovenden,  near  Halifax  (Andalasian).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Fali^ 
bairn,  Wendle,  near  Bochdale  (Cuckoo  Creels).  Oockerett.—FiTtt,  H.  Bel- 
don, Oilstead  (Silver  Polands).  Second,  8.  Parringtoo,  Chat  Moss,  Ashley, 
near  Manchester  ( Whtte-creeted  Black  Polands).  i^Ms.— First,  8.  Far- 
xington.    Second,  W.  Barber  (Andalusian). 

Bahtaxs  (Game).— First,  J.  W.  Morris,  Rochdale.  Second,  J.  Crceland, 
Jun.,  Wakefleld.  IThird,  J.  W.  Morris.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Crosland, 
Jua.  OBcAere/s.— First  and  Second,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton  (Black  Red 
and  Brown  Bed). 

Bamtaxs  (Any  other  yariety) .-First.  C.  Walker,  HaUlax  (Oold-laced). 
Beeond,-  H.  Beldon,  Bingley  (BUek).  Commended,  T.  C.  Harrison,  Hull. 
CoeAwrel.— First,  H.  Beldon  (SiWer-laoed).    Second,  C.  W.  Brierley. 

DooKuifae— First.  J.   Hartley,  Bochdale.     Second  and  Highly  Com- 


nded,  Mrs.  M.  B«MMns.  Be«eii.->-flnt|  J.  NelaoR.  Beeond,  0.  Mte- 
— I,  Oaretang.  Highly  Commended.  C.  Moore;  J.  Bobineon;  B.  Leech. 
ilnyetAsr  MrMy.«-iM,aW.Bxiaitoy.MiddletOB.    Seoond  and  Highly 


OoeuBoa  (Any  rarlety).  —  First,  J.  Sonthem,  Kenyoo.  Seoond  and 
BMilyOemmended,D.B.  Davis,  KnoMbcd.  _    _   ^^_, 

TDmnT«.--Flrst.  B.  J.  Wood.  Mancbeeler.  Second.  C.  W.  Bfinkgr. 
Highly  Commended.  B.  Leeeh  i  D.  B.  DuTia,  Emtfefoid.  _  ,     ^  ^ 

Povi/nT  Si^ixniw  Class.— Pint,  H.  Carter,  Holmflrth  (Black  Polands). 
Second,  B.  Ooodwfai,  Middleton  (Black  Hambnrghs).  Third,  T.  Bofaa. 
Abram,  Wigu.   Highly  ComsMBded,  Mlsa  A.  Bamf ord. 

Piaw»s.-7lMiWert  (Almondl.—Firat,  H.  Tardley.  BimiBgham.  Beeond, 
P.  Bdeo,  SeUord.  Corriers.-Flrst  and  Beeond.  P.  Bden.  BsMsrd.  PbioCem. 
-First,  E.  Brown,  Bheflleld.  Second,  P.  Eden.  JmoMm.— FtesC,  H. 
Tardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  B.  B.  M.  Boyds,  Bochdale.  IiamtM§^ 
First.  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  Second,  H.  Tard|e/.  Oiels.— First,  J.W. 
Edge.  Second,  J.  Walmsley.  FaOiworth.  JTtnw.-Flnfc,  H.  am.  Oldham. 
Seoond,  J.  W.  Edge.  Any  otk^r  earMy.-Flrst,  C.  J.  Samnels,  Mawshn^ar 
(Trumpeters).    Beeond,  P.  Bden  (Baib^). 

Babbrb.— First  and  Beeond,  B.  Anderaon.  SUnd.  PUkSngten. 

JuDOBB.— Pottttrv  ;  Mr.:  E-  TeeUy.  Fulwood,  Ptestott  j 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  Skelton  Qrange,  near  York.  Pitwu  and 
BaXfbUi :  Mr.  E.  Slack,  Newttm  Health,  near  MaacheBter. 


KNOTTY  POINT. 


POULTBT  BHOW  BWBBPBTAEBB. 

In  our  Journal  of  the  30th  nit,  paffe  188,  we  gave  the 
details  of  a  caae  argued  in  the  Suffolk  Counly  Court  The 
Judge  of  that  Court,  John  Worlledge,  Ebo.,  delivered  his 
judgment  in  the  case  on  the  19th  inst,  and  we  Imve  been 
fiiYoured  with  the  foUowing  copy  of  his  judgment. 

PaTBB  v.  J.  DAIiLBKOBB  AND  WhIBSTOCK. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Payne,  who  is  manag- 
ing derk  to  Mr.  Gudgeon,  of  Stowmarket.  to  reoeiye  from 
the  defendents  the  small  sum  of  8f. ;  but  though  the  sum  be 
small,  Mr.  Payne  alleged  that  the  case  involyed  a  matter  of 
principle,  but  to  my  mind  it  seems  to  involTe  a  good  deal 
more  feding  than  prind^e;  but  howerer  that  may  be^  I 
must  decide  it  aoco^ing  to  the  best  of  my  judgment 

The  caae  arose  in  tiie  following  way : — On  the  B6th  and 
27th  of  May  last,  there  was  a  poultry  show  at  Woodbrid^, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Suffolk  Poultiy  Society,  of  which 
defendents  were  the  Secretaries,  and  among  the  eyentB.  to 
use  a  sporting  phrase,  that  were  advertised  to  come  off.  WM 
a  sweepstakes  for  "Dorking  Coda,"  which  was  thus  set 
forth  in  the  programme  of  the  Show:  "Dorking  cook  dass. 
a  sweepstakes  of  7f .  6d.  each  will  be  opened  for  Dorking 
cocks  cif  any  colour,  the  stakes  to  be  disposed  of  (after  de- 
ducting 6f .  from  each  entry  for  hire  of  pens.  &c.)  in  the 
same  proportions  as  in  the  Ghune  cock  dass."  The  plaintiff 
having  aDorking  cod:,  of  which  I  suppose  he  entertained  a 
high  opinion,  entered  him  fior  the  above  sweepstakes,  and 
at  the  same  time  remitted  defendants  the  sum  of  7«.  6d., 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  printed  programme  as  shown 
above  quoted.  Mr.  Payne  entered  his  Dorking  cock  on  the 
7th  of  May,  which  was  the  last  day  for  entries,  and  there 
was  no  other  entry  at  all  for  the  Dorking  cock  sweepstakes; 
but  Mr.  Payne  had  no  notice  of  the  U/ot,  and  in  due  time 
sent  his  binl  to  Woodbridge.  where  he  was  duly  exhibited 
with  other  feathered  bipeds  then  present  There  being  no 
other  entry  for  the  Dorking  oock  sweepstakes,  the  prize  Mr. 
Hewitt  awarded  Mr.  Payne.  The  prize  in  sweepstakes  was 
2  s.  6d..  and  2$.  6d.  was  accordingly  sent  to  Mr.  Payne  by 
the  defendants,  and  recdved  by  hun.  But  Mr.  Payne  was 
not  satisfied  with  that,  and  has  brouf^ht  this  action  to 
recover  8<.  more,  which  I  understand  is  thus  made  up— 
8«.  for  the  expenses  of  sending  the  cook  to  Woodbridge,  and 
5s.  the  residue  of  the  7s.  6d.  paid  by  Mr.  Payne  when  he 
entered  his  bird.  The  first  Mr.  Payne  contended  he  was 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  defendants,  because  he  said  it 
was  their  duty  as  soon  as  they  knew  there  was  no  other 
entry  for  the  Dorking  cock  sweepstake,  to  have  given  him 
notice  of  the  fiEu^t,  so  as  to  have  prevented  the  necessity  of 
his  sending  his  bird  to  Woodbndge,  and  that  not  having 
done  so  they  were  liable  to  refund  to  him  the  expenses  of 
sending  it ;  and  the  6«.  Mr.  Payne  claimed  upon  the  ground 
that  there  being  only  one  entiy,  there  was.  strictly  speaking, 
no  Dorking  cock  sweepstakes  at  all.  and  that,  there£we,  he 
was  entitled  to  recover  back  the  whde  of  the  7s.  6d.  he  had 
paid  upon  the  faith  of  there  being  a  sweepstakes. 

Now,  it  10  dear  that  all  entries  are  made  sulject  to  the 
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rolee  and  regnlatioiia  of  the  81i6w,  and,  indeed,  in  tbe  form 
of  entry  signed  by  Mr.  Payne,  it  is  eipraidy  atated  that  hia 
entry  was  so  made.  That  being  so,  it  ie  in  my  opinion  a 
Boffloient  answer  to  Mr.  Payne's  daim  as  to  the  3«.,  and 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  rales  and  regulations  re- 
qnxring  the  defendants  to  give  Mr.  Payne  the  notice  he  con- 
tends he  was  entitled  to,  and,  therefore,  his  case  as  to  the 
St.  fiuls.  And  with  respect  to  the  6«.,  the  residue  of  the 
daim,  the  following  of  the  roles  and  regulations  appear  to 
me  material  to  the  decision  of  the  case— riz.,  "  AH  exhibitors 
will  be  required  to  pay  6«.  per  pen  te  each  class  exhibited, 
which  shaU  include  coops,  food,  attendance,  &c."  And  Bule  10, 
'' Persons  entering  poulb^  and  filing  to  send  the  same  to 
the  Exhibition  will  forfeit  the  entrance  for  each  pen,  &c.,  so 
left  vacant."  Now  coupling  the  rules  I  have  quoted  with 
the  words  in  the  programme  of  the  Dorking  cook  sweep- 
stakes (after  deducting  5s.  from  each  entry,  fi>r  hire  of  pens, 
Ac),  it  18, 1  think,  perfectly  clear  that  of  Mr.  Payne's  7j.  6€L, 
2«.  6<Z.  only  was  his  stake  in  the  sweepetakes,  and  that  the 
remaining  55.  became  absolutely  and  irrevocabfy  appropriated 
to  the  hire  of  pens,  &c..  The  &c.  being  large  enough  and 
general  enough  to  include,  and  probably  also  intended  to 
include,  a  contribution  to  the  general  exp^uies  of  the  Show; 
and  the  tenth  rule  also  shows,  in  my  opinion,  that  whether 
the  birds  entered  were  exhibited  or  not,  the  5s.  at  all  events 
were  not  to  be  returned,  that  being,  in  fact,  the  entrance 
fee  for  each  entry. 

Now,  that  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  result  to  be  deduced 
from  tiie  rules,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  decide  the 
knottiy  point  as  to  whether  there  was,  in  feet,  a  sweep- 
stakes for  Dorking  cocks  or  not;  because  if  there  was,  Mr. 
Payne  won  it,  as  was  decided  by  the  Judge  of  the  Show,  and 
has  received  the  prize.  If  there  was  not,  Mr.  Payne  has 
equally  got  back  his  stake — ^viz.,  the  halfcrown,  which  is  all 
that  he  was  entitled  to  on  the  failure  of  there  being  any 
Dorking  cock  sweepstakes,  if  failure  there  was. 

I  think,  therefore,  the  defendants  have  paid  Mr.  Payne  all 
that  he  was  entitled  to  receive  under  any  aspect  of  the  case, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Court  must  be  for  them ;  but  as 
Mr.  Dallenger's  letter*  of  May  30th  was  not  exactly  a  feir 
statement  of  the  facts,  and  was  calculated  to  produce  a 
wrong  impression  on  Mr.  Payne's  mind,  each  party  must 
pay  their  own  costs. 

Judgment  for  the  defendants  without  costs. 

*  [OOPy  OF  LXTTTO  BXmXSD  TO.] 

'*  Eoclesia  CbamlMn.  80th  May,  1S64. 

'*D«A&  Bim,— I  fiDcUMe  yon  2c.  6d.  in  stempa  for  priM  Dorking  oookerel 
swMpttakes.    There  was  only  one  entry,  and  we  retain  55.  for  the  pen. 

•'  Tonr  cock  had  the  privilege  of  competing  with  the  Dorking  eoeke 
(Glaae  12)  againat  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lingwood,  and  Mrs.  Blair,  bnt  Mr.  Frort 
heat  yoo.  We  thonght  It  only  fsir,  aa  there  was  only  one  entry  for  sweep- 
stakes, that  Toa  shoald  be  aMowed  to  do  so,  and  it  was  done,  bnt  without 
<nieeeM.  "Yours  truly,  "  JNO.  DALLENGER.'» 

"Mr.  H.  Payne,  Stowmarket." 


TUMBLEES  NOT  FLYING. 

Abottf  four  months  ago  I  purchased  half  a  dozen  high- 
flying young  Tumblers,  which  when  I  turned  out  flew  so 
high  as  to  go  out  of  sight,  and  they  generally  were  about  an 
hour  before  they  descended ;  but  since  that  they  seem  to 
hare  been  gradually  growing  worse  and  worse  in  their  flying, 
and  now  they  never  fly  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
yet  I  know  that  those  belonging  to  the  vendor  fly  for  two  or 
three,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  hours  without  alighting, 
and  he  said  that  mine  would  do  the  same  when  they  grew 
older.  Will  you  tell  me  the  reason  of  their  not  doing  so, 
and  the  remedy?  I  only. let  them  out  once  a-day,  and  some- 
times not  at  all,  so  that  it  cannot  be  through  having  too 
much  liberty.  Last  week  I  shot  half  a  dozen  commoner 
ones  for  the  table,  and  they  being  in  very  good  condition,  I 
thought  perhaps  I  might  be  feeding  the  Tumblers  too  well, 
so  I  gave  them  lees  food,  but  as  yet  it  has  made  no  diffe- 
rence.—A  SUBSCBIBXB. 

[I  think  that  you  allow  your  fiying  Tumblers  to  associate 
with  common  Pigeons,  and  as  the  old  proverb  asserts, 
"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  your  Tumb- 
lers leam  to  imitate  the  habits  of  the  common  birds.  I 
would  advise  you  either  to  kill  off  all  the  common  Pigeons,  or 
to  keep  them  confined  until  the  Tumblers  have  had  their  daily 


flv.  If  your  Pigeons  are  too  fat  more  exercise  will  reduce 
them  to  proper  condition*  Weather  permitting,  make  them 
fly  every  day,  and  keep  them  to  it  until  they  are  again  in 
good  training,  and  then  be  careftd  that  they  do  not  relapse 
into  idleness.  Th^  cannot  be  fed  too  well  when  they  are 
in  training,  and  have  regular  daily  exercise.  Peas,  Indian 
com,  and  lentils,  are  variously  recommended  as  the  best 
food  for  flying  on,  and  a  little  hempseed  just  at  starting; 
but  the  Pigeons  must  not  be  turned  out  too  fhll.  You  will, 
perhaps,  have  some  trouble  to  make  the  Pigeons  keep  up  at 
first,  but  you  must  not  expect  to  succeed  imless  you  attend 
them  regularly.— B.  P.  Bbxnt.] 


WINTEBING  A  CUCZOO. 

I  PSBCXivB  one  of  your  correspondents  is  very  anxious  to 
preserve  through  the  winter,  aHive  and  in  health,  a  young 
cuckoo  which  he  has  reared  this  summer. 

I  have  not  myself  any  fear  that  this  may  be  easily  effected 
by  proper  care,  as  I,  when  a  youth,  kept  both  the  cuckoo 
and  the  comcR^e  the  year  round.  I  had  both  when  quite 
young.  The  cuckoo  I  fed  at  first  on  raw  meat  and  boiled  eggs, 
of  wMch  it  always  ate  ravenously  during  the  time  it  was  in 
my  possession — ^viz.,  until  the  26th  of  April,  being  very  nearly 
a  year  old.  It  then  escaped  by  the  neglect  of  a  servant,  its 
health  and  plumage  being  perfect,  for,  singularly  enough,  it 
moulted  to  adult  feather  during  February. 

The  meat  it  preferred  was  either  sheep's  heart  or  sheep's 
kidney  cut  into  moderate-sized  pieces,  of  which  it  consumed 
considerable  quantities.  Until  the  November  of  1828  it  had 
the  firee  range  of  a  large  back  unoccupied  attic  Severe 
weather  then  setting  in,  this  bird  was  placed  in  a  throstle^s 
wicker  cage  near  the  fibre  in  the  kitchen,  and  as  it  at  that 
time  seemed  very  listless  and  drooping,  possibly  in  part 
firom  being  more  closely  confined,  it  was  then  supplied  with 
an  occasional  treat  of  "  mealworms "  from  a  fiour  miU  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  moment  it  saw  mealworms  it  ate 
heartily,  however  disinclined  to  motion  previously.  The 
duU  habits  of  this  bird  continued  only  during  the  really  cold 
months  of  winter,  for  in  February  it  was  again  set  at  liberty 
in  the  room  with  its  old  companion  the  corncrake,  and  fiew 
about  as  happily  as  ever.  During  the  whole  time  it  was  in 
my  possession  it  never  once  uttered  the  well-known  cry  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  but  frequently  when  flying  about 
the  room  made  the  exceedingly  rapid  monotonous  noise, 
customary  to  this  bird  at  spring  time,  when  flying  in  the 
open  country.  They  are  a  very  objectionable  bird  to  keep 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  excrement. 

The  corncrake  was  a  truly  lively  and  most  interesting 
pet,  and  was  so  young  as  to  be  only  covered  witii  black 
down  when  I  obtained  him.  He  was  at  first  fed  on  chopped 
eggs,  boiled  hard,  mixed  with  cheese  and  meat^  and  even- 
tn^y  he  went  on  well  with  chopped  bread  and  cheese  alone. 
He  was  always  in  motion,  for  his  hearing  was  so  singularly 
acute  that  to  approach  hki  without  his  knowledge  was  im- 
possible. I  kept  him  nearly  three  years,  and  ne  almost 
invariably  "craked"  before  rain.  He  was  jokingly  called 
my  "  weatherglass,"  and  mostly  proved  a  very  correct  one. 
He  had  a  turf  of  grass  whenever  it  could  be  readily  obtained, 
and  was  esi>eciaiu^  fond  of  grasshoppers  and  woodlice,  and 
would  leave  any  other  food  to  seize  a  stray  mealworm,  if  by 
chance  his  cu(J[oo-fiiend  happened  to  let  one  &11.  He  was 
a  great  favourite  of  all  the  &mily  during  the  whole  time  we 
had  him,  and  never  eviuced  the  sullen  disposition  of  the 
cuckoo,  for  he  would  follow  us  when  spoken  to— in  fact  he 
seemed  determined  to  cultivate  acquaintance  with  eveiy  one. 
His  plumage  was,  except  at  natural  intervals  of  time,  of  as 
brilliant  a  character  as  though  at  liberty,  and  strong  were 
the  expressions  of  regret,  when  one  morning  he  waa  "found 
dead"  without  any  apparent  indisposition  beforehiuid. — 
Edwasd  Hxwitt,  SparlArook,  Birmingham. 


MANAGING  BEES  ON  THE  NATUBAL  SYSTEM. 

Son  time  ago  you  were  good  enough  to  insert  a  letter  of 

nune  on  the  suqject  of  bee-keeping,  wherein  I  expressed  my 

intention  of  abandoning  the  '' scientific"  system  fbr  a  more 
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natoraf  one  baaed  ofU  the  fiabita  and  i&aCinsla  o^  tba  bee. 
It  wffl'  inteieet  your  readen  to  leant  firom  my  eDoparienoe 
bow  they  may  tnm  a  srenexal  dxaappolitlfeiie&t  inte  a  plea- 
■nrable  and  pitjfltable  amnaexnent: 

The  great  ftotnre  of  all  coatrovewy  on  the  subjeit  ia  how 
to  prevent  swarming.  To  tins  end  all  Uttda  of  ebibarate 
hivee  hare  been  invented,  booka  written,  plana  propoae^ 
and  contZDversies  engaged  in.  My  foor^earB'  ezparimoa 
with  NeighbotD^B,  Taylor's,  Stewarton,  and  other  hires  een- 
rinoes  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  swarmiiig  esospt 
br  one  method,  that  of  catting  ont  the  qaeen's  oella^-« 
difBcolt,  delicate,  and,  to  inezperienoed  or  timid  fomnm, 
dangexons  operation.  So  strong  is  the  colonising  mstinct, 
that  all  the  plans  of  space  and  rentilatlon  that  can  be 
adopted  will  not  retain  the  swarm  at  home  if  queen  bees 
are  allowed  to  Be  hatched;  whilst  tha  adoption  of  snoh 
plana  invaciaUy  reenlta,  aa  fiur  aa  my  ezpenaooe  goes,  in 
xoivof  to  the  ymng  bees  and  the  retaidattan  of  the  honey 
crop.  The  fact  that  swanaa  isane  from  lacge  hollow  trees, 
ffasnta,  ohnxch  rooft,  Ac,  where*  additional  aooommodation» 
hr  eomb-b«ilding  is  amply  piorided  snfflaiflntly  proves  the 
point  tiuit  by  giving  space  you  cannot  prereat  a  swacm 
from  iasoing.  Having  onoe  made  np  my  mind  on  the 
Bulfjeot,  I  Abandoned  the  i^ysteaa,  the  oooastant  reeolta  of 
whicih  had  been  lost  time,  loat  hoBi^»  and  oontinnal  an- 
ncmince. 

The  eipenenoe  of  most  amateors  is,  I  venture  to  think, 
one  of  similar  disappointment.  I  have  adcmted  what  seems 
to  me  a  move  natural  and  sensible  plan.  I  now  enoonrage 
swaiMBBg;  hive  the  swanns,  nnito  them  H  *  oaste»'  let  them 
work  aH  the  sommer,  and  in  the  antnmn  take  the  honey, 
destroying  snoh  hivea  aa  I  think  too  weak  for  the  wintar, 
leaving  strong  stocks  from  idiich  only  anpeni  have  been 
taken  for  next  season's  supply.  I  alao  awoid  as  much  as 
possible,  in  contradiction  to  my  previona  mode*  interienng 
with  the  bees.  They  regulate  their  own  temperature  and 
time  of  Bwanning  frr  better  than  we  can  do;  and  they  will 
worit  to  gveater  advantage  if  not  inspected  and  intruded 
upon  too  mneh  in  the  honey  season. 

iwting  on  these  principles,  the  foUowing'ia  my  result  for 
18641.  From  ftve  stocks  I  have  had  eight  swaams,  one  of 
which  I  gave  away;  another,  after  bedng  hived  in  a  Stew- 
arton, took  wing  and  settled  in  an  old  poUard;  and  two 
casta  I  tmited*  iProm  Na  1,  aa  old  stock,  aftev  two  strong 
swanns  had  issued,  I  took  4i  lbs.  of  honey,  and  destroyed 
the  bees,  as  I  wanted  to  change  the  comb.  From  No.  2  I 
took  a  super  of  honey  weighing  Hi  Iba.  From  No.  3  I  took 
15  lbs.  Nos.  2  and  8  swarmed  together ;  and  so  large  was 
the  united  swarm  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  on  a  super  the 
same  night  From  these  boxes  I  took  36  lbs*  From  No«  4 
I  took  a  large  super  with  20  lbs. ;  andfrom  its  prime  swarm, 
which  I  have  since  destroyed,  I  took  18i  lbs.  Two  caste 
from  Nos.  8  and  4  were  united  in  July,  and  having  been 
lately  led,  now  foim  a  strong  stock  for  next  spring.  From 
No.  5  I  took  11  lbs.,  and  destroyed  the  old  stock,  k^pins  ito 
prime  swarm.  I  have  jast  deatroyed  the  swarm  from  No.  1 
m  the  tree,  and  obtained  16  lbs.,  making  a  total  of  132^  lbs., 
whilst  I  letain  five  strong  stocks  amply  provided  with  food 
for  l^e  winter. 

Fart  of  this  success  arises  irom  the  season ;  but  the  chief 
result  haa  arisen  from  my  aUowing  xmtmre,  with  a  very  litUe 
assistance  from  art,  to  have  ito  own  way.— A  BBn-KAsma 
IN  TBwwii. 


FOUL  BKOOI>  IN  YOEESHIRE. 

I  SBNB  you  herewith  a  BmaJl  box  containing  a  sample  of 

comb  taken  from  one  of  my  hives.    I  fear  there  is  litde 

doubt  of  its  being  virulent  foul  brood,  but  shall  esteem  it  a 

favour  if  Mr.  Woodbury  will  kindly  inform  me  whether  it 

is  80. 

The  stock  was  driven  late  last  autumn  into  a  Woodbury 
hive,  and  had  to  be  fed.  This  spring  I  found  four  of  the 
combs  covered  over  with  fnngus,  and  completely  deserted  by 
the  bees.  I  removed  these,  but  found  no  brood  in  the  cells, 
but  only  mouldy  pollen.  1  supposed  that  they  were  fed  too 
late  to  seal  over  the  cells,  and  that  evaporation  in  the  winter 
had  caused  the  growth  of  mould. 

They  have  since  increased  in  numbers,  but  have  not 
swarmed,  nor  yielded  any  honey ;  and  to  day,  on  examining 


Hhtf  cOBoHm,  Sfonad.  ttroadf  i»  nine  franaes,  some  of  the  cell 
O0V«M  pnrfihafcsi,  ottHDanot  se^  bot^aqaxly  all wtthflattened^ 
tops,  and^conteiniafl^  bnK)d  move  or  lean  decgihposed. 

In  the  same  shedl  luira  a  Ligmiam  swarm  of.  Hay,  thia 
year,  whiolikaa  dona  veiy  weil,.yialdina  me  a  super  of 
^251be.  ofiaaehcDfly.  I  am  yeqr  sorry  to  Ind  that  it  haa  zer 
eeived  the  infrution,  thonuli  at  pnaentit  eodate  to  a  mudh 
smaller  extant  than  in  the  other  stoek.. 

Should  Mr.  Woodbmey's  vardiot  bear  out  my  fears,  I  pro- 
pose to  unite  the  beeaof  the  two  stocks  with  the  Ligurian 
queen,  which  ia  a  fine  one^  and  drive  them  into  a  hive  withi 
ea^ty  comb  in  it,  giving^  them  tkvee  days  quarantine  in  an 
iatermediata.faiinB^  and  then  feeding  them  for  the  winter,. 
Will  this  be  mv  best  oeuneF  and  shall  X  need  to  confine  the 
queen  longer  than  the  workers,  at  thia  season  of  the  year? 

1  hmm  also  eneloaed  a  aealed  qneen  cell  which  I  took  from 
a  hive  banging  to  a  friand,  which  has  swarmed  twice,  and 
since  been  robbed  and  lioatrtedi  It  appears  to  be  emp^ ;  if 
90,  have  the  bees  sealed  it  over  again  after  the  queen  haa 
left,  OP  what  has  beooaM-oftiiespyal  larva? 

Is  the  honey  from  dtaeaaed  atooks  fit  for  hnmaa  food,  and 
if  not  to  wliat  uae  eaa;  it  beapfJMdP^-C.  B. 

[I  regret  to  say  that  the  sanq»le  which  acoompanied  iAam 
letter  is  unquestionably  fcftA  biood,  and  I  should  think  of  a 
veiy  viralent  type,  sinee  I  sever  saw  angr  that  pnaeated  & 
worse  appearance,  wh&t  It  appeaaa  ta  haive  eomutanioated^ 
itself  by  infection  to  a  neighbouring  stock. 

If  "  C.  D."  either  poeseases  or  can  pnocoBb  another  healthw 
stock  to  which  he  ean  give  the  Italian  qnean,  I  idioald  ad^ 
vise  his  doing  so,  and  destroyintf  bofll  the  diseaaed  colonieeb. 
in  preference  to  attempting  their  uninn  and  care  by  tha 
means  he  describes :  and  for  these  reaaans  'the  core  of  foal 
brood  is  always  very  unoeitate  at  the  heat»  and  alt  thia  ad«- 
vanced  season  I  fear  the  chanea  of  ancoess  would  be  small 
Indeed.  Added  to  this,  there  is  so  much  diftonll^  in  uniting 
Ligurian  to  common  bees,  that  I  believe  the  Ital&m  queen, 
would  run  quito  aa  great  a  risk  durfang  the  friafon  of  the  twa 
diseased  ooloniea,  aa  she  would  by  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  healthy  stock  of  common  bees.  I  therefore  consider 
it  better  to  follow  the  course  which  I  have  pointed  out^  and 
by  which  the  hope  may  be  entertained  to  entirely  get  rid  o£ 
the  disease. 

Honey  taken  ih>m  foul-breeding  stocks  may  be  saHsly 
eaten,  or  made  use  of  for  any  other  pnrpoaa,  except  that  <d 
feeding  bees. 

I  believe  a  queen  had  hatohed  out  of  the  royal  cell  sent» 
but  the  cell  cover,  remaining  attached  on  one  side  as  hy 
a  hinge«  had  closed  after  the  departure  of  its  tenant^ 
and  thua  appeared  aa  though  it  had  remained  perfectly 
intact.  This  is  no  vezy  unuaual  occorrenoe. — A,  Divov- 
sniRB  Bm-KUPiR.] 


OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

Lxo  Wbaxhuw  (Ail«erA«r).^Toar  CoehiShCbin*  osckcrcl,  hang  a  hMwj 
bird»  ihowtnff  weakneu  in  kis  hocka,  may  rtoover  from  that  in  the  conne  of 
another  month  or  two.  f^ed  chieflr  on  1»raiMd  oaila,  giv*  bread  sopped  la^ 
boft  two  or  three  tlnei  weakly,  and  a>nr  giataa  of  eitraie  of  iron  daily 
nntll  ttic  taisd  ehowB  more  ■trength  in  hia  legi. 

WBam  ot  A  Donmre  Cock  {W.B^F.  B.),-'Am  a  mla,  a Dorkinff  eock 
is  makinf  satlaf^tory  growtk  when  he  weighs  as  many  pounds  as  he  is 
months  old.  If,  therefore,  yoars  haa  msde  olbs.  la  flMv  moatbi,  he  la  xm» 
usually  good.  It  is  ooite  unlfliportnit  that  hi  haa  rod  earlobea.  Feed  hiaa 
generoialy,  and  let  him  haTe  hia  liberty. 

BuTiMo  Ba]ita»  (/ileffi).*Tho  proper  time  for  buying  a  Silver  Sebrij^t 
Bantam  ben  ia  when  she  la  elean  moulted,  about  two  months  hence.  The 
surplus  stock  of  most  breeders  is  sold  next  month.  A  good  hen  in  always 
worth  twenty-flre  or  thir^  shIBingi. 

CAPoinenro  ( W.  R,  r.).— We  kaanr  of  no  book  that  freats  oa  oapoai^a. 
The  custom  haa  so  mueh  fldloa  into  diaoae,  tbat  there  are  few,  or  no  men* 
who  can  perform  the  operatkm.  It  Is  not  worth  doing.  The  sufTeringa  of 
the  birds,  the  numbers  that  die,  and  the  tnfieriority  of  the  birds  oompaved 
with  3'oung  cockerels,  which  may  bo  made  aa  large*  while  they  are  youngic 
and  more  dolicato,  haTo  caused  the  praoUeo  to  be  diBoentinuod. 

Packiwo  X«o«  9W.  Tujrspoat  {A.  J,  f  .).— The  proper  way  to  pack  all 
efiKs  intended  for  sitting  is  to  use  moss.  Corer  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
Mith  It,  roll  up  every  egg  separately  in  moas,  so  that  it  is  completely  en^ 
veiopcd,  then  put  it  la  the  basket,  small  end  downwards.  FiU  up  in  thia 
wav  till  there  is  room  for  ao  more.  Then  put  a  layer  of  moss  again,  and 
pack  another  row  of  eggs.  Continue  till  the  basket  is  full,  and  be  eareftii 
to  top  up  so  tightly  that  no  egg  shall  more  out  of  its  place  whilst  tmreUlng. 

Itt  kot  PoisOKOtTS  TO  Shsvp,  ftc.  (^.  J.  J^i).— Sheep  eat  Ivy  with  Im- 
T>nniry.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  at  Goodwood,  and  Mr.  Eltasan  near  Lewea». 
hare  drtb^lasa  iiocka  of  Southdown  sheep.  Clipping  the  wings  of  hens  haa 
no  bad  influence  on  their  laying  powers.    Age  reduces  that  power. 


Oetobei  i  18M.  ] 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


M'nth 

Week. 

OCTOBER  4-10,  18M. 

ATeraite  Temperatare 
near  I«oBdon. 

Rain  In 

last 
87  years. 

Snn 
Rises. 

Bun 
8eU. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Beta. 

Moon*8 
Age. 

Cloek 
after 
Son. 

Day  of 
Tear. 

Day. 

Night 

Mem. 

Days. 

m.    h. 

m.    h. 

».   h. 

m.    h. 

m.    s. 

T0 

Sloes  ripe. 

eii 

48.7 

589 

18 

8af6 

29ar5 

51     9 

0      7 

4 

U    24 

278 

W 

Oommon  Reed  Grass  ripe. 

68.2 

41.5 

52.4 

18 

9      6 

27      5 

54    10 

42     7 

5 

11    42 

279 

Th 

Maple  aod  Beech  leaves  fall 

6i0 

44.8 

68.1 

2L 

11      6 

25      5 

53    11 

81      8 

6 

11    59 

380 

P 

BIreh  leaves  beeone  golden. 

62.6 

44.4 

53.5 

18 

18      6 

28      5 

after.    !  31      9 

7 

12    16 

381 

8 

Poplar  and  Cherry  leaves  fall. 

61.4 

42.0 

61.7 

19 

15      6 

21      5 

80      1 

87    10 

\ 

12    83 

282 

Sum 

20  8DKDAT  ATTBK  TaXHlTT. 

ea5 

42.7 

5L6 

20 

16      6 

18      5 

9      2 

50    11 

9 

12    49 

283 

M 

Haael  leaves  tarn  yellow. 

61.5  . 

4&8 

517 

22 

18      6     16      5 

43      9 

mom. 

10 

13      5 

284 

la  62  2», 

and  Its  Bight      1 

temMratare  4d.r.      The  irreatMt  heU  wm  80»oa  the  4th,  m9;  ud   the  lowe«t  oold.  38«.  on  the  6th,  1850  ;  8ih,  1852 

;   and  9th.  1849.     The       | 

greatest  fall  of  rAln  was  1.0«  Inch. 

1 

HAEDY  FEENS: 

HOW  I  COLLECTED  AND  CULTIVATED  THEM.-No.  1. 


AI7Y  years  hare  passed 
away  since  my  intense 
love  for  the  vegetable 
world  centered  itself 
in  "  hardy  Ferns  :"  I 
loved  them,  not  be- 
cause they  were  the  fa- 
shion.butbecause  they 
pleased  me — pleased 
me  in  a  manner  that 
even  wild  flowersfailed 
to  do.  I  think  one  rea- 
son for  this  was  that  I 
felt  the  study  of  Ferns 
was  within  m^  capa- 
city,! could,  as  it  were, 
measure  thelength  and 
breadth  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  knowle^e  re- 
quired— no  hard  books,  no  very  unpronounceable  names  ; 
but  what  was  far  better,  I  saw  in  the  distance  long  walks 
in  pleasant  places  with  cherished  friends,  a  little  specu- 
lation, a  little  argument,  and  a  great  deal  of  innocent 
enjoyment.  Then  the  habits  of  the  Ferns  pleased  me  ; 
the  tall  graceful  Lady  Fern  hiding  herself  away  in  some 
sequestred  nook— the  hardier  Filix-mas  shooting  up  tall 
and  straight,  proud  of  its  strength  and  size — the  pleasure- 
loving  little  Septentrionale  basking  in  the  very  eye  of  the 
sun — the  shy  Ituta-muraria  scornmg  any  home  or  com- 
panions but  those  of  its  own  seeking,  and  quickly  pining 
away  in  a  land  of  strangers — the  Scolopendriums  revel- 
ling in  their  rich  variety  of  form,  each  with  a  separate 
charm,  yet  together  forming  one  of  Nature's  loveliest 
groups. 

So  I  brought  to  the  study  of  Ferns  a  lover's  heart, 
and  like  other  lovers  I  have  had  many  ups  and  downs  in 
following  the  fair  objects  of  my  choice,  and  my  huge 
Fern-book  stands  like  a  gallery  of  departed  mistresses, 
each  labelled  with  the  fond  name  of  a  wild  imagination ; 
a  diminutive  frond  of  Lastrea  dilatata  appears  boldly  as 
"  Dryopteris  !**  unmitigated  Filix-mas  does  duty  as  "Las- 
trea cnstata  1 "  Oreopteris  alone  is  right.  Oh !  what 
happy  days  does  my  old  Fern-book  recall  I~- what  pleasant 
wanderings  by  bimks  and  braes,  by  rock  and  river ! 
Each  Fern  has  its  own  separate  existence  in  my  memory. 
I  see  once  more  the  little  brawling  Gwendryth,  from 
whose  banks  I  drew  my  Dilatata  to  flaunt  tar  a  time 
under  its  fictitious  character  ;  I  hear  the  hearty  welcome 
of  the  Welsh  tailor,  whose  weather-beatea  cottage  stood 
beneath  a  weep  id  g  Birch  tree  by  its  side,  where  the  poor 
fellow  earned  a  scanty  living  for  his  consumptive  wife 
and  many  children .  From  that  first  visit  my  mind  travels 
to  the  last ;  the  gentle  voice  is  hushed,  the  poor  bed  of 
straw  empty,  and  lying  in  an  inner  room  on  a  flower- 
bestrewed  coffin  is  the  patient  saflerer  at  rest  for  ever. 
The  Welsh  poor  are  like  none  other ;  I  have  wandered 
No.  18L— Vol.  VII.  Nkw  Ssubs. 


amongst  many  people,  been  greeted  as  a  friend  by  many, 
but  never  so  gratefully,  so  gracefully,  as  in  the  lowly 
cottages  of  Wdes. 

My  first  Oreopteris  was  found  in  a  wild  mountain  spot 
a  few  miles  from  Chepstow.  I  went  in  search  of  it  witn  a 
frond  from  a  true  plant  in  my  hand.  I  remember  the 
search  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday— how  gallantly  I  plunged 
into  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl,  where,  I  was  told,  the 
Oreopteris  drank  the  dews  of  heaven  !  how  diligently  I 
crushed  every  Fern  I  found  there,  till  the  sweet  lemon  scent 
that  escaped  told  me  my  search  was  over,  and  that  the 
frond  in  my  hand,  with  its  tidy  rows  of  spore-cases,  guard- 
ing the  leaflets  like  rows  of  little  soldiers,  and  its  bleached- 
looking  stalk,  was  my  favourite  Oreopteris.  There  are 
many  common  Ferns  to  be  found  about  Chepstow  aod 
the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Wye.  I  found  the  Ceterach, 
Asplenium  trichomanes,  divided  forms  of  Hart's-tongue, 
&c. ;  but  I  also  found  Tintem  Abbey,  that  most  perfect 
of  all  English  ruins,  andEaglan  Castle,  and  I  would  say. 
Let  no  man  think  he  has  seen  a  .<tanset  till  he  has  seen 
one  from  the  tower  of  Eaglan.  Yet  it  is  a  cockney  sort 
of  sunset !  for  it  is  po  inted  out  to  you  with  the  utmost 
precision,  every  shade  of  colouring  expatiated  upon,  till 
you  turn  away  with  an  angry  feeling  as  if  some  one  had 
spoken  of  your  own  beaut^r  in  a  rude  unfeeling  manner ; 
yet  for  all  that,  one  looks  in  a  glass  again,  and  I  hope  to 
see  a  sunset  from  !Raglan  tower  once  more. 

From  Chepstow  I  passed  on  to  South  Wales,  where  for 
several  months  I  carried  on  my  somewhat  wild  researches 
much  as  a  mariner  without  a  compass  might  do ;  but  my 
"  ignorance  (most  certainly)  was  bliss,"  and  by  the  magi© 
wand  of  imagination  each  day's  discoveries  were  trans- 
formed into  gems  of  rarest  value.  I  have  never  altered 
these  fictitious  names  in  my  book,  they  bring  me  such, 
happy  memories  of  bygone  days ;  they  are  a  journal  in 
which  nothing  but  scenes  of  beauty  and  pleasure  are 
recorded.  This  frond  was  gathered  at  Dynevor  Castle, 
put  aside  for  the  minute  while  I  hammered  away  at  the 
rocks ;  for  I  carried  on  a  little  desultory  wild  geolosy  as 
well  as  botany,  and  Dynevor  is  a  famous  place  for  Doth. 
As  I  look  at  this  Asplenium  ruta-murarialam  once  more 
scrambling  down  the  old  broken  mud  wall,  strongly 
savouring  of  pigs,  where  it  had  made  h^  home,  far  down 
to  some  famous  sand-burrows  from  which  I  gaze  on  the 
treacherous  Cefn  Sidan  stretching  far  out  into  the  blue 
waters  towards  Tenby.  As  I  watch  I  see  two  vessels 
bearing  down  on  each  other ;  they  pass  and  seem  to  pause ; 
a  boat  is  lowered  from  both,  and  then  I  see  the  smaller 
of  the  two  vessels  slowly  sink  down  lower  and  lower  till 
only  her  mast  is  above  the  sea.  I  hasten  home,  and  after 
a  while  of  suspense  hear  the  good  news  that  no  life  was 
lost. 

Another  Fern  takes  me  to  a  Welsh  wedding,  where  I 
had  been  "  bidden "  by  a  printed  invitation  in  these 
words  : — "  As  we  intend  to  enter  the  matrimonial  state 
on  Thursday,  the  9th  day  of  June  next,  we  are  encouraged 
by  our  friends  to  make  a  bidding  on  the  occasion,  the 
same  day,  at  the  young  woman's  father's  house,  in  the 

village  of  L ,  at  which  time  and  place  the  favour  of 
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jour  agreeable  company  is  htimbly  Boliciied,  aad  whatever 
donation  you  may  bie  pleased  to  confer  on  ns  then  will  be 
rthankinlly  received,  warmly  acknowledged,  and  oheerfxilly 
repaid  whenever  called  for  on  a  similu:  occasion,  by  your 
obedient  servants,  David  Jones,  shoemaker,  and  Hester 
Horris/'  What  a  wedding  it  seemed  to  be,  as  I  gazed  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  soberer  merry  scene !  What  an  inoon- 
gpmous  heap  of  presents  the  bidding  had  collected— chairs, 
tables,  a  clock,  cups,  jags,  pots  and  pans !  What  a  Babel  of 
voices!  and  what  dancing!  Nothing  rude  or  boisterous 
but  the  fiddle,  which  gave  spasmodic  attempts  to  be  jocund 
only  ending  in  a  growl,  to  which  one  young  dancer  after 
another  trod  a  sedate  and  solemn  measure,  while  the  elders 
exclaimed,  "  Look !  see  what  a  gi-and  dance  !  Yes,,  yes,  it  is 
fine."  Thinking  the  "  Sassen^g"  might  be  a  hinderer  of 
mirth,  I  departed. 

This  frond  of  Aspleniam  marinum,  measuring  li  foot,  I 
consider  the  gem  of  my  old  book ;  it  bears  a  look  of  learning 
about  it ;  it  reminds  me  that  at  this  time  I  invested  half  a 
guinea  (its  then  price),  in  Moore's  "Popular  Histoiy  of 
British  Fems»"  and  that  it  has  been  quite  worth  its  cost  to 
ae.  In  the  local  distribution  of  Asplenium  marinum  I  found 
mentioned,  "  Cliffs  between  Tenby  and  Saander's  Foot."  I 
tremble  when  I  think  of  those  cliffs.  Armed  with  a  bamboo 
15  feet  long,  with  a  knife  tied  on  the  end,  I  sallied  forth 
one  day  in  search.  By  using  the  utmost  dexterity  the  bam- 
boo was  carried  safely  over  the  ferry ;  but  the  land  passage 
was  not  so  easily  accomplished,  the  retreating  tide  leaving, 
not  sand  or  shingle,  but  huge  boulders  of  slimy  stones  and 
rock,  covered  with  various  Algse,  each  more  inimical  to 
walking  than  the  other,  while  little  pools  of  water  with 
tiny  crabs  in  them  seemed  lying  in  wait  at  every  step.  I 
measured  the  bamboo  with  my  eye,  and  grasped  it  fairly 
in  the  middle,  but  now  its  head  would  entangle  itself  in  the 
seaweed  ahead,  its  poor  body  starting  up  like  an  overstrained 
bow,  threatening  to  precipitate  me  backwards;  and  now  it 
would  bury  itself  in  the  sand,  from  which,  at  an  unwary 
jexk,  it  flew  madly  in  the  air,  dancing  the  knife  about  in 
dangerous  fashion. 

Yet,  how  beautiful  was  that  coast !  Cliff  after  cliff  broken 
into  every  fantastic  form,  with  masses  of  trailing  plants 
adorning  them,  and  here  and  there,  high  and  dry,  a  bit  of 
sand  from  which  poor  dried-up  grass  issued,  sent,  as  it 
seemed,  to  bear  the  tender  weight  of  pink  and  white  Con- 
volvulus. The  white  ripples  of  the  retreating  tide  returned 
for  a  moment  to  gaze  upon  the  intruders,  whUe  far  overhead 
a  solitaiy  bird  went  eauing  into  the  blue  distance,  sending 
forth  a  plaintive  cry  to  its  lost  fellows.  And  in  some  little 
cave  amidst  this  unbroken  solitude  I  was  to  see  for  the  first 
time  my  friend  Asplenium  marinum,  and  at  last  I  found  it ! 
A  damp  dripping  cave  it  was,  with  no  bit  of  dry  rock  to 
promise  a  safe  perch  if  the  waves  caught  you  $  steep  olifls 
around  with  no  escape ;  but  hanging  here  and  there  above 
my  reach,  even  with  the  bamboo,  I  saw  the  long  shining 
sprays  of  the  beautiful  Marinum* 

But  how  to  get  at  it  ? 

Mounting  as  high  as  I  dared  on  a  tioy  ledge  till  hat  and 
chin  peered  over  the  projecting  rock,  steadying  myself  with 
one  hand,  with  the  other  I  hoisted  up  the  bamboo,  and  be- 
gan a  sort  of  sky  fishing,  making  desperate  jerks  to  reach 
my  object,  when  suddenly  there  boomed  on  my  ear  like  a 
cannon,  "  Bless  my  soul,  madam,  you  '11  be  killed !  Hold  on 
till  I  come."  But  who  was  "  I  ?"  Just  rounding  the  cliff 
came  a  little  boat,  and  in  it  a  gentleman,  a  lady,  and  a  sailor. 
Stout  and  ruddy  against  the  blue  sky  showed  the  pair  as  I 
sighted  them  over  the  point.  The  "situation"  was  not 
exactly  happy,  but  with  a  firm  hold  I  was  master  of  it.  The 
party  landed.  The  gentleman  bowed,  and  asked  leave  to 
take  my  place;  but  even  then  we  were  but  a  few  inches 
nearer  the  Fern.  Then  the  sailor  came,  and,  like  Caesar, 
saw  and  conquered.  ''Yes,  yes,"  he  said.  "Sure  she's 
high,  but  I  'U  get  her.  May  I  stand  on  your  shoulder,  sir  P" 
In  a  moment  the  boatman  was  on  the  stranger's  arm,  cling- 
ing to  a  scrap  of  rock.  A  spring,  and  he  was  safe  on  a  ledge, 
securing  root  after  root  of  the  desired  tresanre ;  and  thus 
I  became  possessed  of  the  first  living  specimen  for  a  fernery 
that  has  been  my  pleasure  for  ten  years. 

The  little  party  in  the  sea-cave  gathered  round  the  Fern, 
feeling  we  could  hardly  admire  it  enough,  with  its  black 
shining  stipes,  its  simply  pinnate  frond^not  stiff,  as  in  cul- 


tivated specimens,  but  with  a  waving  curve  of  dark,  brigh^ 
green  on  which  the  light  glinted— its  fructification  (it  wm 
autumn),  rich,  full,  and  btown,  traversing  from  either  side 
of  the  mid-vein  of  the  pinnule  to  the  serrated  outer  edge. 

After  due  examination,  the  sailor  took  a  "  cordial "  from 
our  pic-nio  flask,  jumped  into  his  hotkt,  and  the  party,  so 
strangely  brought  together  in  pleasant  fellowship  in  that 
lonely  spot,  parted  for  ever.  I  planted  the  roots  in  pots  half 
full  of  <&ainage,  and  I  have  them  now  as  green  ana  beauti- 
ful as  then.  In  looking  at  them  I  often  wonder  whether 
there  still  exists  in  another  English  home  one  of  the  trophiea 
of  this  day,  of  which  a  gentleman  says  in  a  jolly  voice,  "That, 
my  love,  is  the  Fern  I  found  the  day  I  saved  the  lady's  life 
in  the  Welsh  cave;"  and  whether  the  rfgoinder  remains, 
"My  dear,  you  were  very  foolish,  and  it  was  the  sailor  !"— 
Filix-Fgbxina. 


ANNUALS  AND  BULBS   FOE  GAEDEN 
DECOEATION. 

Tn  time  is  drawing  near  when  there  will  be  a  blaak  in 
the  flower  garden  from  the  removal  or  destruction  oTits 
summer  occupants,  unless  prompt  measures  be  taken,  to 
replace  them  by  plaints  caiculated  to  do  away  with  the  dtca^' 
aspect  which  the  beds  too  frequently  present  in  winter, 
spring,  and  early  summer.  The  flower  garden  can  be  aftdb 
interesting  from  the  appearance  of  the  Snowdrc^  to  the 
blooming  of  the  Bose ;  in  winter,  by  a  discriminate  use  of 
small  or  miniature  evergreen  shrubs ;  in  autumn  by  the  pm- 
paration  of  the  beds  for  bulbs  and  other  spring-flowering 
plants;  in  spring  and  early  summer,  really  beautiful  hj 
means  of  a  variety  of  plants. 

It  is  high  time  to  sow  seed  of  the  following  annuals  fir 
flowering  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  as  the  beds  will  not 
be  ready  for  them  for  some  time,  it  is  advisable  to  aoiw 
rather  thinly  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and,  if  possible,  on 
well-drained  ground.  If  the  soil  is  poor  and  light  a  dresdmg 
of  leaf  mould  an  inch  thick,  spread  on  the  surface  and  neat^ 
pointed-in,  will  benefit  the  plants.  Prior  to  sowing  tread 
the  siirfaoe  firm  if  the  soil  is  at  all  light  and  sandy ;  but  if 
tenacious  in  character  treading,  will  not  be  required.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  the  soil  firm  that  the  plants  may  make 
fibrous  roots,  so  that  they  can  be  removed  with  a  <doee 
ball.  It  is  also  certain  that  seedling  plants  withstand  frost 
much  better  in  a  firm  than  in  a  loose  soil,  and  they  are  there 
stronger  and  more  dwarf.  Having  levelled  the  surfiioe  and 
sown  the  seeds  thinly,  but  rather  more  thickly  than  in  spring 
sowing,  only  just  cover  them  with  very  fine  soil.  If  all  go 
on  well  l^ey  will  be  up  in  a  few  days,  when  a  vigilant  watah 
must  be  kept  on  the  seedlings  to  prevent  their  destruction 
by  slugs.  A  little  soot  sprinkled  around  them  will  do  nineh 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these ;  but  the  best  plan  is  to 
search  for  them  at  night  with  a  lantern,  and  the  next  beat 
to  dust  a  little  quicklime  over  the  plants  at  dusk  in  order  to 
kill  the  depredators. 

If  the  winter  prove  mild  all  wiU  do  well  and  be  of  soffl- 
cient  size  to  transplant  into  their  blooming  quarters  when 
the  first  mild  weather  occurs  in  March.  Take  them  up 
with  good  balls  and  plant  them  thickly,  consolidating  the 
soil  about  their  roots.  Water  copiously  if  dry  weather 
ensue,  and  thin  the  plants  if  they  stand  too  closely ;  but 
this  win  rarely  be  necessary,  the  difficulty  being  to  obtain, 
enough  of  them  to  cover  the  surface  densely. 

To  provide  against  accidents  and  to  fill  up  blanks,  it  is 
advisable  to  sow  a  quantity  in  pots  and  afford  them  the 
protection  of  a  cold  frame,  admitting  air  freely  on  aU  oe- 
casions,  and  protecting  only  in  severe  weather,  when  a  oorer- 
ing  of  mats  will  do  much  to  keep  off  frosty  and  if  the  naats 
be  left  on  until  the  plants  are  thawed  the  injury  sustained 
will  be  much  less.  To  preserve  the  roots  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  coal  ashes.  Those  who  have  room 
may  keep  them  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  cool  green- 
houses, and  if  an  early  bloom  is  desired  they  may  be  potted 
in  spring  and  allowed  to  flower  in  the  greenhouse.  They 
should  be  transplanted  to  their  final  quarters  if  wanted  for 
fiower-garden  decoration  by  the  beginning  of  ApriL  li^t 
loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts  form  the  most  suits3[>ie 
compost.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  beginning  of  October,  that  being  the 
I  latest  period.    September  is  ifbe  most  suitable  monUu 
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The  following  are  the  anniiAls  that  I  have  found  really 
naefol  for  the  deooratioa  of  flower-beds  in  spring,  and  al- 
though aU  of  them  do  not  flower  sufficiently  early  to  allow 
of  their  being  employed,  yet  the  majority  answer  the  pur- 
pose on  an  average  of  seasons : —  • 

AlTMiim  mftritlmum  (SvMt  AlyMam),  flowem  white.    <  indiCA. 

CalandriniA  tpaolnta,  pink.    1  fooL  « 

Gftinpaiiala  CArpatict,  Mae.  A  perennlttl  and  not  soitable  for  bedding, 
¥iit  Talvebla  for  bordpn;  and  m  is  Delphininm  formoaam,  Uoe. 

OaoBpaniUa  Lorai,  blue ;  and  lU  variaftr*  "Umw  wlUte.    1  fooU 

Clarua  pulohalla,  Tom  Thamb,  roay  pink.    6  iacbea. 

C.  polebella,  In  Tarietj.    1^  foot. 

C.  pnlobella  eompaeta.  A  amaller  Tariety  of  tke  oomnon  kind.    S  ladMa. 

Oooklearta  aoanlia,  lilao.   6  iaeliea. 

OoUinaia  bartdsfoUa,  pozple ;  and  CoUiniia  bartainOora  alba,  white. 
Ifoot. 

I>elpliiBiain  eardtopataton,  btoa.    1  foot 

EryttoMai  Ptrofftkiannai,  oMnge.    l^  foot. 

Escbacholtsia  calitornica.  yellow.    9  iookea  to  I  foot. 

E.  erooea,  yellow ;  aad  B.  orocea  alba.    9  inebe»  to  1  foot. 

Xveharidlam  irrandifiorum,  reddiah  purple.    1  foot. 

Swtoen  Tiadda,  blue.    Ifoot. 

OUlAnlTalis,  white.    9loche8. 

O.  tricolor.  trlcoloa*'ed.  CoUectirely  a  bad  white  or  grey.    1  foot. 

Godeiia  tenella,  purple.    1  fbot. 

OypriphU*  nnralia,  pink.  6  indica.  Tfaia  ia  only  half  hafdy.  Sow  in  a 
ttame, 

Iberia  nmbellata  (Candytuft),  in  rariety.    1  foot. 

Kaol  nanhi  aroelloidea,  blue.    9  Inehea. 

lisntoalphon  aorena,  golden  yellow  or  orange.    8  to  6  inches. 

I*.  In^Aoa,  yellow.    6  inchea. 
•    L.  denaiflorum  purple.    9  inchea  to  1  foot. 

•Limnanthea  Douglasif,  yellow  and  white.  5  to  7  inches.  Thi^  doea  better 
sown  in  autumn  than  in  spring.    The  white  variety  ia  excellent. 

Lnpinna  nanus,  blue ;  and  ita  Tarlety  alba,  white     9  inches. 

Haloonila  maritima,  red ;  and  ito  variety  alba,  white.    6  inches. 

Myosotis  paloarria  aanrea  major,  blue  and  yellow.    6  to  7  inchen. 

Kemophlla  insignta,  blue,  a  to  6  inches.  Tbis  sown  in  autumn  doea 
mveh  better  than  when  aown  In  aprkng.    It  makea  a  charmiitg  bed. 

N.  macnUta,  white,  apoUed  purple.    6  inches. 

CEnothera  projirata,  yellow.  6  inchea.  Makea  a  good  bed  thronghont 
the  seaaen. 

fiuenaria  ealnbriea,  pink;  and  Saponaria  ealabrtea^alha,  white;  flae. 
9  inchea  to  1  fooL 

Sch'santbuM  Priest!,  white,    t  toot, 

Bilene  peniHila,  roM ;  and  8.  penrtula  alba,  white.    6  to  9  inchee. 

Yeniia'a  Looking-glass  (CampanuU  specolom),  bine  and  whiio  Tarieties. 
g  inches. 

Teronica  ayrlaei,  b^ne  and  white.    Makea  rather  a  pretty  edging. 

Tiaearla  oenlata  nana,  pink  i  and  ita  variety,  alba,  white.    1  to  1^  foot. 

Whitlavia  grandiflora,  purple.    1  foot. 

In  point  of  utility  for  flower  garden  decoration  I  can  only 
aooord  annnahi  a  secondary  position,  as  they  are  uncertain  in 
their  time  of  flowering,  and  cannot  be  depended  on  to  suniye 
the  winter,  at  the  scune  time  it  would  not  be  just  to  say  that 
tiiey  axe  of  little  yahie,  t^ugh  it  most  be  admitted  that 
they  are  vastly  inferior  to  early-flowering  spring  plants  and 
bulbs.  Of  flowering  plants  for  spring  decoration  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  by-and-by. 

BULBS  FOR  FLOW£R  GARDEN  DECORATION. 
Por  the  most  part  all  hardy  bulbs  are  easy  of  cultivation, 
needing  no  particular  soil  or  preparation  beyond  that  re- 
quired by  hardy  plants  in  general.  Bulbs  of  adl  kinds,  how- 
ever, thrive  best  in  soils  that  are  free  from  stagnant  water, 
and  which  are  moderately  rich  and  porous.  No  general 
rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  sucoesBfulculfcivation  of  the 
whole;  but  some  hints  on  that  of  each  genus  may  be  of 
servioe. 

BNOWDBOF. 

Simplicity  and  modesty  are  the  peculiar  charms  of  this 
lovely  flower.  It  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  but  prefers  a 
free  open  soil,  particu&rly  if  containing  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  that  found  in  woods  not  too  much  encum- 
bered by  brushwood.  It  will  also  bear  almost  any  amount 
of  ill  treatment,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  it  transplanted 
when  in  full  flower,  and  be  but  little  injured.  Such  treat- 
ment, however,  cannot  be  recommended. 

Qround  intended  to  be  planted  with  this  bulb  should  be 
dug  or  loosened  to  a  depth  of  from  9  inches  to  a  foot,  and 
if  a  little  leaf  mould  can  be  spared  to  mix  with  it  so  much 
the  better.  Immediately  after  the  foliage  decays  take  up 
the  roots  and  divide  them,  sorting  out  the  large  from  the 
small  bulbs,  it  being  a  good  plan  to  have  three  sizes— large, 
medium,  and  small.  The  large  bulbs  wiQ  answer  nerfectly 
for  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  flower  garaen;  the 
medium-sized  will  do  Sqt  mixed  shrubbery  borders  in  open 
spaces,  either  in  front  of  evergreens  or  under  the  shade  of 
deciduous  trees ;  and  the  snuul  may  be  planted  in  woods, 
bty  the  sides  of  walks,  and  in  parks,  a  dump  here  and  there, 
-waoh  will  add  additional  beauties  to  snoh  placeg.    When- 


ever the  Snowdrop  is  taken  up  it  should  be  planted  the 
same  day.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  as  such  is  not 
beneflted  by  the  drying  process.  It  is  only  plants  from 
warmw  climates  that  are  improved  by  drying,  which  pro- 
motes the  ripening  of  the  bulbe— -a  process  whidh  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  our  cold  damp  soiL 

They  may  be  planted  as  margins  to  borders  in  lines  about 
6  inches  from  the  edging,  drawing  a  drill  with  a  hoe  3  inches 
deep,  and  placing  the  bulbs  in  this  at  an  inch  apart  in  a 
double  row,  allowiog  3  inches  between  the  rows,  and  in  qnin- 
ounz  &8hion,  so  tl^t  the  first  row  may  be  4^  inches  nom 
the  edging,  pressing  the  root  end  into  the  earth,  aad  then 
covering  with  soil  to  a  depth  of  8  inches.  In  the  same  manner 
they  may  be  planted  as  margins  to  flower-beds;  but  if  the 
lines  are  curved  the  distance  between  the  rows  should  not 
be  greater  than  that  between  the  bulbs,  or  from  1  to  liinch. 
Double  rows  are  much  more  efiiBctive  than  single,  and  treble 
rows  better  still.  The  foliage  will  usually  be  sufficiently 
decayed  to  allow  of  the  Snowdrops  beincr  planted  at  the 
time  of  preparing  the  beds  and  borders  for  their  summer 
occupants.  Snowdrops  may  remain  in  the  same  place  for  a 
number  of  years,  annu^  removal  doing  the  greatest  possible- 
iniury  to  these  bulbs,  and  all  others  from  cool  climates.  If 
removed  more  frequently  they  should  not  be  planted  so 
deeply,  from  H  to  2  inches  being  sufficient  covering ;  bfot 
when  left  for  years  they  annually  get  nearer  the  snrfhee, 
and  unless  top-dressed  will  ultimately  throw  themselves  oat 
of  the  ground,  for  under  cultivation  they  are  deprived  of 
the  annual  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  which  in  nature- 
enables  a  plant  to  exist  on  the  same  spot  for  generations.- 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  this  on  planting  several  roottf 
under  trees,  from  the  ground  beneath  which  the  leaves  were 
annnally  removed,  and  others  in  a  spot  where  leaves  and 
herbage  were  allowed  to  remain.  They  were  all  planted  at 
nearly  the  same  depth,  but  at  the  end  of  seven  years  the 
bulbs  in  the  former  situation  were  level  with  the  surfooe, 
.whereas  the  others  were  no  nearer  it  than  when  first  planted. 
In  planting,  therefore,  in  dressed  ground,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  remove  them  oftener  than  once  in  seven  years,  unless 
they  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  throw  each 
other  out  of  the  earth  or  become  irregular.  The  medium- 
sized  and  large  bulbs  are  those  best  calculated  for  planting 
in  clumps  of  twelve  or  more  together,  at  from  half  an  uuSl 
to  an  inch  apart.  The  small,  planted  in  woods,  on  hedge- 
banks,  or  any  other  suitable  place,  will  in  time  gain  strength 
and  afford  additional  charms  to  such  spots. 

Dried  bulbs  should  be  planted  if  possible  in  September, 
and  not  later  than  October,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  bloom. 
They  may  be  planted  close  to  the  stone  edgings  of  beds, 
and  in  all  beds  and  borders,  without  iniringing  on  the  space 
allotted  to  Crocuses,  Tulips,  &c.,  and  they  do  not  interfere 
in  the  lease  with  the  summer  planting  of  the  beds  or  borders. 

The  single  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  nivalis),  is  the  most 
graceful,  usually  commencing  to  bloom  in  January — never, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  before  that  time ;  the  donble-floweied 
(Galanthus  nivalis  flore  pleno),  succeeds  it.  GaUuithus 
plioatus,  or  the  Crimean  Snowdrop,  is  double  the  size  of  our 
common  English  species,  and  possesses  the  same  exquisite 
purity  of  colour,  flowers  at  the  same  time,  and  has  broad 
leaves,  and  flower-stems  9  inches  or  a  foot  high.  It  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  earliest  spring  flowers,  and  must 
find  its  way  into  every  garden. 

I  must  now  advert  to  what  I  consider  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition— namely,  Colchicum  alpinum,  a  very  dwarf  kind  fiK>m 
the  Swiss  Alps,  roots  of  which,  imported  last  autumn* 
remained  in  bloom  the  whole  of  the  winter,  even  during  the 
frost.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  rosy  purple,  several  rising 
from  one  root.  It  is  probable  that  its  winter-blooming  pro- 
perties may  be  impaired  by  our  more  temperate  dimate; 
but  should  it  retain  them,  it  will  be  valuable  as  being  one 
of  the  few  flowers  of  midwinter. 

WINTBB  ACONIT£. 

This  is  a  charming  early*blooming  plant,  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  6  inches,  producing,  when  in  a  mass,  a  blaze 
of  golden  blossoms.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Snowdrop,  and  should  be  in  every  garden.  I  once  had 
charge  of  a  garden  where  there  was  a  tall  sereen  of  Lime 
and  £lm  trees,  and  a  walk  between  them,  and  on  eadh  side 
was  a  jacd  of  aini^  Snowdrop,  another  of  Wiatsr  Aeonite 
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(Eranthis  hyemalis^,  a  third  of  double  Snowdrop ;  and  this 
walk,  when  the  migeetio  arms  of  the  trees  were  crusted  with 
hoar  frost,  and  there  was  just  a  sprinkling  of  snow  to  whiten 
the  ground,  had  a  splendid  effect,  especially  when  the  sun 
shone.  The  Winter  Aconite  flowers  in  the  months  of 
Januaxy  and  February,  and  frequently  in  March. 

CBOCUS. 

Neat,  dwarf,  compact  in  growth,  the  Crocus  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  flower  garden.  Like 
the  Snowdrop,  it  may  be  planted  so  near  the  margin  of  beds 
as  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  other  occupants.  It 
is  so  Taried  in  colour  as  to  be  charming  in  beds  or  borders, 
either  in  lines  of  one  colour  in  ribbon  borders,  or  in  oon- 
centric  rings  in  beds ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
of  a  border  planted  in  clumps  of  one  colour,  or  of  several 
blended  together,  especially  when  associated  with  Hepaticas, 
and  particularly  the  pink  one. 

Crocuses  are  usually  planted  in  October,  November,  and 
December ;  but  I  should  be  guilty  of  misleading  my  readers 
were  I  to  say  that  such  is  &e  most  suitable  time.  It  is  ill 
treatment  to  dry  Crocuses  at  all,  for  they  are  not  improved 
by  the  process,  nor,  as  I  said  before,  is  any  bulb  that  will 
endure  our  dimate,  and  become  suificiently  ripened.  To  do 
the  Crocus  justice,  it  should  not  be  removed  more  frequently 
than  once  in  three  years,  and  must  then  be  planted  the  same 
day.  They  like  a  rich,  open  soil,  not  necessarily  dry,  but 
free  from  stagnant  water.  Planted  in  lines,  they  should  be 
inserted  to  a  ^opth  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  at  a  like  distance 
Apart.  In  clumps  of  six  or  more  they  are  very  pleasing. 
The  bulbs  in  this  case  need  not  be  more  than  an  inch  apart. 
The  Croons  does  not  grow  under  trees  so  well  as  either 
the  Snowdrop  or  Winter  Aconite,  owing,  I  think,  to  its 
.growth  not  being  perfected  before  the  shade  of  the  trees 
deprives  the  foliage  of  light  to  a  great  extent.  It  should, 
therefore,  have  an  open  situation ;  but  at  the  time  of  re- 
transplanting  it  is  desirable  to  plant  only  the  largest  bulbs 
in  the  most  prominent  positions,  reserving  the  smaller  for 
places  of  less  importance.  The  most  suitable  time  to  trans- 
plant Crocuses  is  immediately  after  the  foliage  decays. 

I  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  imported  Crocuses,  for  I  find 
that  they  furnish  Uu^er  blooms  than  those  of  English 
growth;  and  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  that 
finely  as  imported  Crocuses  flower  the  first  year,  they  wiU, 
if  not  disturbed,  improve  in  beauty,  not  for  the  next  year 
only,  but  many  succeeding  seasons.  Imported  bulbs  should 
be  planted  in  their  quarters  as  early  in  autumn  as  the  places 
can  be  got  ready  for  them. 

The  Crocus,  after  being  grown  in  the  same  soil  for  a 
number  of  years,  becomes  weaker.  To  obviate  this,  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  soil  should  be  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  a  quantity  of  fresh  rich  soil.  A  dressing  of  rotten 
manure  sptead  over  bulbs  early  in  autumn  is  not  lost  on 
the  roots  beneath,  and  such  attentions  should  be  more  fre- 
quently given  than  they  are. 

Very  fine  beds  may  be  formed  by  planting  a  double  row  of 
Mont  Blanc,  white,  6  inches  from  the  edge ;  6  inches  from 
that  again  a  double  row  of  Prince  Albert,  blue ;  then  at  a 
like  distance  Dutch  Crocus,  yeUow ;  a  fourth  of  La  M^jes- 
tueuse,  striped ;  a  fifth  of  Othello,  dark  violet ;  and  Giant 
Yellow  in  the  centre.  This  will  be  splendid  for  a  circular 
bed  7  feet  across.  For  a  border  6  feet  wide  we  have  the 
first  row,  6  inches  from  the  Box  or  other  edging,  a  double  one, 
white.  Queen  Victoria;  the  others  being--2,  Cloih  of  Gold, 
yellow;  3,  General  Garibaldi,  purple;  4,  Aletta  Wilhelmina. 
white,  flamed  violet ;  5.  New  Large  Yellow ;  6,  Vulcan,  deep 
purple.  The  second  row  is  1  foot  from  the  first,  and  so  on, 
early  Tulips  being  planted  between  each.  Again  we  have 
a  border  12  feet  wide,  which  is  to  be  gay  in  early  spring. 
Such  will  hold  twenty-four  rows,  and  we  can  have  it  first-rate 
by  planting,  beginning  at  the  edge  —  1,  Queen  Victoria, 
white;  2,  Captain  Cook,  purple;  3,  Cloth  of  Gold,  yellow ; 
4,  Argus,  violet,  white  margin ;  5,  David  Bizzio,  dark  purple ; 
6,  Sulphurous,  brimstone  yellow;  7.  Mont  Blanc,  white; 
Prince  Albert,  purple;  8.  Large  Yellow;  9,  Cloth  of  Silver, 
white,  purple  stripes ;  10,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  blue,  tipped  with 
white;  11,  Yellow  Dutch;  12.  Princess  of  Wales,  dark 
purple;  13,  Caroline  Chisbolm,  white;  14,  New  Large  Yellow ; 
15,  Albion,  blue,  white  and  blue  striped;  16,  Van  Speyk, 
featheted  blue  and  white ;  17,  Saffron ;  18,  Lord  Baglan,  dark 


blue;  19,  Diana,  white;  20,  Cloth  of  Gold;  21,  Lilaoefng 
superbus,  light  violet,  white  margin;  22,  Versicolor,  white, 
with  purplish  veins ;  23,  Large  Yellow ;  24,  Grande  Vidette. 
Planted  in  this  way,  a  border  of  Crocuses  is  not  to  be 
rivalled ;  and  to  a  true  lover  of  nature  there  is  no  finer  sight 
on  a  bright  spring  day. 

Now  as  Crocuses  are  only  temporary,  or  destined  to  give 
place  to  other  flowers  at  a  more  aavanoed  period  of  the  year* 
it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  them  with  balls  in  the  last 
week  in  May,  planting  them  again  in  an  open  situation  in 
the  reserve  gaiden,  giving  a  good  watering,  but  none  after- 
wards. In  autumn  &ey  may  be  retransplanted  to  the  places 
raeviously  occupied,  at  latest  by  the  beginning  of  November. 
They  wUl  bear  this  treatment  better  thiui  might  be  expected ; 
but  a  system  which  I  have  adopted  with  more  suooess,  is  to 
plant  the  Crocuses  in  double  rows  (I  do  not  like  single),  the 
flrst  6  inches  from  tho  edge  of  the  bed  or  border,  and  the 
next  a  foot  from  it,  and  so  on,  which  leaves  space  between 
for  planting  early  Tulips,  and  these  come  off  in  time  for 
bedding  pUmts  to  be  put  in  their  places,  without  disturbing 
the  Crocuses.  The  Tulips  look  no  worse  for  having  a  line  of 
the  loveliest  foliage  between  the  rows,  but  are  improved; 
and  thus  we  do  justice  to  the  Crocuses,  and  have  a  bloom 
from  early  spring  until  a  late  period,  when  they  are  replaced 
by  other  plants  not  more  beautiful  than  their  predecessors. 
(To  he  eonUnued.)  G.  Abbbt.  ' 


TKITOMA  UVAEIA--GLADIOLUS. 

Fbov  remarks  made  by  gardeners  who  visited  various 
places  in  the  latter  part  of  the  past  summer,  coupled  with 
what  little  observations  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  m^ 
self,  I  should  certainly  think  that  very  ornamental  plant, 
Tritoma  uvaria,  has  lost  the  high  position  it  held  in  the 
last  and  preceding  years.  The  expectation  then  formed  of 
it  was,  that  it  would  take  a  plaoe  amongst  the  tall  bedding 
plants,  or,  perchance,  a  row  of  it  would  be  found  occupying 
a  site  where  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  or  the  taller  Tropoo- 
lums  had  previously  done  duty ;  but,  whether  from  the  dry 
summer,  or  from  some  other  cause  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood or  accounted  for,  the  flowers  of  this  plant  in  moat 
plaoes  seem  to  have  been  few  indeed  up  to  the  middle  of 
September,  and  the  condition  of  the  plants  such  as  to  leave 
little  hopes  of  tiieir  making  much  displaj*  this  autumn. 
That  this  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  dry 
weather  I  fully  admit,  but  I  am  £»  from  certain  that  snoh 
is  the  only  cause,  as  in  my  own  case  the  plants  in  spring 
seemed  to  be  in  anything  but  a  promising  condition ;  many 
of  them  had  died  during  the  winter,  and  I  find  on  inquiry 
that  other  growers  had  in  a  like  manner  lost  a  great  portion 
of  their  stock,  and  as  this  could  not  be  from  the  lack  of 
moisture  at  that  season,  some  other  reason  must  be  assigned 
for  the  failure  of  this  popular  plant,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  merits,  is  certainly  not  an  early  bloomer. 

It  would,  however,  be  premature  to  condemn  it  for  not 
succeeding  better  in  a  dry  season  like  the  jiresent,  but  its 
fiftiling  during  the  past  winter  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
the  same  cause,  especially  as  we  are  told  that  the  plant  ia 
one  of  the  hardiest  we  have.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
the  Tritoma  uvaria  of  1864,  seems  to  have  lost  the  position 
it  occupied  in  the  preceding  years,  and  the  quantity  of 
flowers  is  likely  to  be  much  less  than  we  have  had  for 
several  seasons. 

I  believe  it  is  admitted  that  this  Tritoma  likes  a  damp 
situation,  possibly  the  side  of  a  brook  or  ditch,  where  the 
soil  is  open,  or,  perhaps,  inclined  to  peaty  sand.  A  stiff 
clayey  soil  is  too  likely  to  produce  slugs,  which  prey  upon 
this  plant,  and  I  expect  that  last  autumn,  which  was  unu- 
sually mild,  favoured  these  destructive  vermin,  and  to  their 
voracious  appetites  I  fear  some  of  our  winter  losses  are  to 
be  attributed.  One  thing  at  all  events  is  certain,  the 
plants  did  disappear,  and  as  severe  weather  did  not  set  in 
until  the  flrst  week  in  January,  these  marauders  may  be 
fairly  chaived  with  a  part  of  the  blame;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  plant  has  suffered  from  any  of  the  other 
causes  by  which  other  classes  of  plants  are  affected,  some 
ftirUier  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  into  the  matter.  Perhaps 
other  growers  who  have  been  more  fortunate  will  kindly 
reocnrd  the  circumstances  to  which  their  snocees  is  attribut- 
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able,  and  any  other  particttlan  relating  to  this  highly  popular 
plant,  80  that  where  local  cironniBtanoes  will  permit  of  the 
mode  of  cultivation  being  varied,  we  may  look  for  snccese 
with  somewhat  more  of  certainty  than  we  can  at  present. 

While  on  this  sul^'ect,  I  may  mention  that  at  most  of  the 
places  to  which  I  have  been  this  snmmer,  the  Gladiolus  has 
done  well,  and  those  we  have  here  have  flowered  abundantly 
and  strongly,  and  retained  a  better  foliage  than  usual 
Even  in  tire  dry  weather  of  August  they  seemed  not  to  lack 
any  of  the  freshness  which  was  so  wofally  absent  in  other 
thuigs,  and  from  this  we  may  infer  that  the  Gladiolus  hardly 
requires  hand-watering,  nor  yet  a  dripping  summer  to  do 
well,  but  simply  wants  bright  sunny  weather.  Of  course, 
it  need  hardly  be  stated  that  this  hastens  the  decay  of  the 
bloom,  as  well  as  its  production,  and  that  those  who  want  a 
prolonged  display  must,  therefore,  adopt  some  shading 
process.  The  condition  of  the  plants,  however,  in  the  present 
autumn,  and  their  past  success,  augur  favourably  for 
another  year ;  let  us  hope  that  the  Tritoma  may  also  raise 
its  head  in  a  more  prominent  manner  next  season  than^  it 
has  done  this,  and  that  a  like  fiulure  may  not  occur  again. 
If  any  one  who,  by  a  different  mode  of  culture,  has  suc- 
ceeded this  season  would  record  his  practice  in  Ths 
JouBNAL  OF  HoBTiouLTUUB,  ho  would  coufor  a  great  benefit 
on  others,  who,  like  myself,  are  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  this  year's  gprowth. — J.  Bobsok. 


.     ,  LEAN-TO  OECHAED-HOnSES. 

1,  What  do  you  consider  the  best  height  for  the  back 
and  front  of  a  lean-to  orchard-house,  so  that  a  narrow  path 
might  be  made  round  the  front  for  a  man  to  squeeze  along 
in  pruning? 

2.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  plan  to  raise  the  back  border  2  feet? 
8.  Will  14  feet  wide  hold  four  rows  of  trees  when  matured, 

with  a  two-feet  path  in  the  middle,  and  one  of  18  inches  in 
front?— A.  Q. 

[It  is  impossible  to  gain  every  advantage  by  any  one  mode 
of  building  a  house.  The  low-fronted  houses,  as  Mr.  Bivers's 
lean-to's,  are  no  doubt  the  cheapest.  Our  orchard-houses 
this  season  have  been  pictures  of  health  and  fertility.  The 
garden-wall  existed  previously,  it  is  11  feet  in  height,  width 
of  house  11  feet,  height  in  front  3i  to  3|  feet,  according  to 
the  slope  of  the  ground.  There  are  trees  against  the  back 
wall,  and  5  feet  from  it  a  row  of  trees  in  pots,  and  a  second 
and  third  row  near  the  front,  just  leaving  enough  of  room 
for  a  man  to  get  along  stooping.  The  whole  of  the  back  of 
•the  house  as  well  as  the  front  is  supplied  with  dwarf  tern- 
-porary  plants  in  the  spring,  for  keeping  and  hardening-off. 
The  ^ees  used  may  ba  kept  much  the  same  size  by  pruning, 
•or  if  allowed  to  grow  larger,  a  less  number  of  trees  will  do. 
If  heavily  cropped  some  will  be  exhausted  prematurely. 
Our  pathway  now  is  latticed  wood  18  inches  wide.  With  a 
'house  at  all  moderate  in  height,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
«inking  the  pathway.  That  was  done  to  obtain  headway  in 
a  low  house  and  thus  secure  economy. 

In  your  fourteen-feet  wide  house  if  no  walls  now  exist,  and 
West  Houghton  is  fiEir  enough  south,  you  might  make  a 
apan-roofed  house  easie^i — say  5  feet  at  sides  and  10  feet  at 
apex,  the  half  of  the  6  feet  glass,  and  a  walk  down  the 
middle,  with  a  bed  for  two  ix>ws  of  trees  on  each  side.  If  you 
resolve  on  a  wall  and  a  lean-to,  then  we  would  have  the  back 
wall  at  least  12  feet  in  height,  and  the  front  from  4  to  6  feet, 
the  latter  hedght  if  you  want  a  comfortable  pathway  in  front, 
•the  former  if  you  are  satisfied  to  pass  along  as  you  can. 
Then  for  internal  arrangement  we  would  advise  you  to  have 
trees  planted  out  against  the  back  wall,  and  no  other  trees 
in  the  house  for  from  6  to  6^  feet  from  the  wall,  and 
these  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  above  5  or  6i  feet  in 
iieight.  This  opening  at  the  back  of  5^  feet  or  so  would  be 
the  main  passage,  and  thus  you  might  have  three  rows  of 
trees  in  front,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out,  and  root-pruned 
as  necessary.  By  this  mode  you  could  have  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  against  the  back  wall,  and  Cherries,  Plums,  Ac., 
of  the  best  sorts  in  front.  Bear  in  mind  what  has  frequently 
been  referred  to  in  "Doings  of  Last  Week"— the  watering 
■ttiat  will  be  required  for  trees  in  pots.  The  labour  in  this 
respect  would  be  lessened  if  the  trees  were  planted  QUi} 
iKrt;  1^^  they  4ro  k^pt  small  with  more  dilBiTolty, 


The  plan  involving  least  labour  in  such  a  house  would  be 
to  plant  against  the  back  wall,  and  to  plant  also  in  front,  and 
train  to  a  trellis  some  15  inches  from  the  glass,  the  treUis  to 
be  rounded  at  6i  feet  from  the  back  wall,  so  that  the  sun's 
rays  could  reach  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  The  trellis  at  the 
highest  should  not»  therefore,  be  more  than  6  feet  from  the 
ground. 

By  not  planting  trees  against  the  back  wall  and  having 
your  main  path  in  the  centre,  you  will  have  beds  on  either 
side  that  will  each  hold  two  rows  of  dwarf  plants.  In  such 
a  cose  we  would  advise  the  back  border  being  raised  18  or 
24  inches,  as  that  would  secure  more  sun  light  to  the  back 
bed.  For  the  sake  of  neatness,  however,  one  side  of  the 
pathway  at  least  would  need  to  be  held  up  with  bricks  or 
something  of  that  kind.  With  such  a  height  as  we  have 
spoken  of,  the  back  border  might  be  15  inches  higher  at  the 
back,  slope  gradually  to  the  front,  and  thus  a  sunk  path  be 
avoided,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  sides.  In  our 
lean-to*s  the  ground  at  back  is  about  15  inches  higher  than 
in  front,  and  the  narrow  wooden  trellis  is  on  the  leveL 
Formerly  we  had  a  nice  gravel  path  within  2  feet  of  the 
back  wall;  but  we  could  not  keep  it  moist  enough,  and 
greatly  prefer  the  narrow  wooden  path  through  which  we 
can  pour  water  at  pleasure.  Did  we  wish  to  try  pots,  as  you 
are  resolved  to  do,  in  such  a  fourteen-feet-wide  house  we 
would  plant  out  against  the  bock  wall  and  have  three  rows 
of  trees  in  pots  in  front,  the  back  row  not  nearer  than  5  feet 
from  the  back  wall,  nor  above  5  or  5i  feet  in  height.  We 
would  only  leave  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  for  passing  along 
in  fr*ont,  and  unless  the  front  were  5  or  6  feet  in  height,  we  , 
would  not  seek  a  regular  pathway  there. 
'  We  think  these  remarks  will  embrace  most  of  your  ques- 
tions. If  you  do  not  plant  out  against  the  back  w^  th^ 
border  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  raised  there,  and  you 
will  have  ample  room  at  first  for  four  rows  of  trees.  By 
keeping  to  the  bush  form  and  having  the  main  pathway  in 
the  middle,  if  ever  you  wish  to  plant  out  the  best  specimens, 
one  row  in  each  bed  will  be  enough,  and  you  could  put  a 
pot  plunged  in  any  open  space  so  that  no  room  should  be 
lost.  In  spring,  autumn,  and  winter  such  a  hquse  will  be 
useful  for  many  thiags  \^\i^  fee  frmt  tjrees.— B.  F-] 
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Flobazi  ComciTTSx. — ^At  the  meeting  held  this  day  there 
was  an  extensive  display  of  seedling  Dahlias,  but  few  were 
considered  worthy  of  certificates. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  Castle  Bromwich,  had  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
large,  and  of  fine  form,  and  quite  distinct  in  colour,  pink 
veined  with  buff  yellow.  This  well  deserved  the  first-class 
certificate  which  was  awarded  to  it.  Startler,  dark  maroon, 
with  pale  blush  tips,  was  also  a  pretty  flower.  Mr.  Turner, 
Slough,  again  exhibited  his  flne,  deep  golden  yellow  seed- 
ling Leah,  which  has  been  noticed  in  previous  reports  as 
being  a  flrst-class  flower,  and  on  this  occasion  it  fully  main- 
tain^ the  character  which  has  been  given  of  it;  also, 
Bosetta,  rosy  crimson,  with  a  magenta  tinge,  a  very  bright 
colour.  Mr.  Turner  likewise  sent  a  collection  of  the  sorts 
sent  out  by  him,  comprising  large  and  fine  blooms  of  Lord 
Palmers  ton,  Lord  Derby,  Criterion,  Charlotte  Dorling,  Prin- 
cess of  Prussia,  Chairman,  Cygnet,  Lord  Clyde,  Leah,  and 
others.  For  this  he  received  a  special  certificate,  and  a 
similar  award  was  made  to  him  &r  five  boxes  of  Boses ; 
among  the  finest  blooms  were  Senateur  Yaisse,  Francois 
Locharme,  Pierre  Netting.  Yainqueur  de  Goliath,  Olivier 
Delhomme,  President,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  with  which  alone  one  box  was 
filled,  was  in  splendid  condition.  A  plant  of  Lilium  auratnm 
bearing  two  of  its  immense  blooms  was  also  shown  by  the 
same  exhibitor.  A  box  of  Boses  in  very  good  condition  was 
likewise  contributed  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Mr.  Bawlings,  Bethnal  Green,  had  a  second-class  certifi- 
cate for  Dahlia  Purple  King,  a  large  and  showy  kind,  lilac 
purple  with  a  magenta  tinge;  Mr.  Sladden,  Queen  Victoria, 
Mrs.  Sladden,  Sparkler,  Exquisite,  and  others,  which  were 
shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  13th  of  September,  were  again 
exhibited,  but  the  Committee  ^14  POt  thiak  th^m  worthy  of 
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Hr.  Leffg«,  Edmontoi],  sent  Black  Doeton  with  fine  large 
rery  Am.  blooms;  also.  Excellent^  Ellen,  Hr.  Oolding, 
Datmtle88,  Glory,  and  others,  most  c^  which  had  been  pre- 
▼ionslj  shown,  but  not  thought  of  snlBcient  meritb  Ifr. 
Knight,  Battle,  had  Albert  Edward,  large  blooms,  canuktion- 
striped  and  flflJred  on  a  bnif  yellow  ground ;  Mr.  Burgess, 
Chelsea,  President  Davis,  reddish  buff;  and  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Brunette,  apricot,  very  deeply  laced  with  dark  crimson. 
The  following  were  shown  by  other  exhibitors,  but  received 
no  award — vis..  Earl  Badnor,  Mrs.  Brunton,  Lord  Clifden, 
Bonle  de  Feu^  Fanny  Stnrt,  Queen  of  the  Vale,  Chrome,  and 
Beauty. 

From  Mr.  Standish,  Ascot,  came  two  very  fine  seedling 
Gladioli,  for  both  of  which  fii-st-daes  certificates  were  given. 
They  were — Our  Little  Lucy,  bright  magenta  rose  veined 
with  white,  and  having  a  purple  feather  in  the  throat,  very 
distinct  and  beautiful ;  and  Miss  Mowbray  Morris,  large 
flower,  fiesh,  with  splashes  of  rose,  and  purple  feather,  a 
very  fine  variety.  Skimmia  oblata,  also  from  Mr.  Stan- 
dish,  was  likewise  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  It  is 
very  ornamental  both  in  berries  and  foliage,  the  former  beiog 
oblate  and  bright  red,  the  latter  of  a  uniform  light  green, 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  stands  eun  well. 

Mr.  Veitcb,  Chelsea,  sent  a  magnificent  basket  of  Odon- 
toglossum  grande,  the  flowers  5^  inches  across,  the  plants 
in  which  hiui  been  treated  on  the  cool  system,  never  having 
been  afforded  fire  heat  since  last  winter.  For  this  a  well- 
merited  special  certificate  was  given.  Cattleya  exoniensis, 
one  of  the  hybrids  raised  in  the  Exeter  nursery  by  Mr. 
Dominy,  the  parents  being  Cattleya  Mossie  and  crispa  su- 
perba,  had  a  first-class  certificate.  The  fiowers  are  large  and 
showy,  the  lip  being  deep  purplish  crimson,  orange  veined 
with  purple  at  the  base,  and  the  petals  and  sepals  of  a 
delicate  lilac  blush.  Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri,  was  also 
contributed  by  Mr.  Veitch. 

Mr.  Watson,  gardener,  to  C.  Leach,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park, 
had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Nerine  coruscans  mi^or,  a  Cape 
bulb  with  fine,  compact  heads  of  orange  scarlet  fiowers,  the 
stamens,  of  the  same  colour,  standing  out  conspicuously 
above  the  divisions  of  the  flower.  He  likeAvise  exhibited 
species  of  Nerine  and  Brunsvigia  of  no  remarkable  beauty, 
and  a  showy  HiemanthuB,  with  orange  anthers  and  scai-let 
filaments. 

Mr.  Smith,  Homsey  Boad,  received  a  second-class  certi- 
ficate for  Petunia  Fame,  with  crimson  purple  and  white 
flowers,  a  pretty  variety.  Mr.  Barker,  nurseryman,  Godal- 
ming,  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Asplenium  resectnm,  a 
very  pretty  stove  Fern  from  the  Island  of  Ascension.  From 
the  same  exhibitor  came  also  Pteris  fiabellata  ascensionis, 
Asplenium  erectum  proliferum,  in  which  the  fronds  are  pro- 
liferous towards  their  extremities,  Psilotum  triquetiixm, 
three  pretty  varieties  of  Mimulus,  and  twenty-four  kinds  of 
Trop»olum,  among  which  were  several  brilliant  in  colour, 
and  others  peculiar  in  their  markings. 

Mr.  Parsons,  Welwyn,  contributed  Aohimenes  Stella, 
lioh  velvety  crimson  purple,  a  fine  variety,  for  which  a 
second-class  certificate  was  awarded ;  Mr.  Batley,  Kugby,  a 
stand  of  seedling  Verbenas ;  and  Mr.  Thompson,  Ipawich, 
Oallirrhde  involucrata,  crimson  purple,  with  white  base, 
which  was  commended  as  likely  to  prove  a  uaefol  border 
annual.  Lastly,  from  Mr.  Bull,  came  Dendrobium  adun- 
onm,  with  small  but  pretty  white  fiowers,  with  a  faint  blush 
of  lUac;  Cattleya  bioolor  mi^or,  with  a  rosy  purple  lip,  and 
olive  sepals;  Adiantum  prionophylluni,  Alocasia  longiloba 
zebrina,  the  leaves  metallic  green,  and  the  leafstalks  with 
lebra  markings ;  and  Fuchsia  The  Giant,  with  very  large 
double  fiowers,  the  corolla  blue  violet,  and  the  sepals  scarlet, 
but  in  the  specimen  seen  not  refiexing  well. 

Fbuit  Committee. — F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A 
scarlet-fieshed  Melon  of  good  size  weighing  about  3  lbs.,  was 
received  from  Mr.  John  Murdoch,  gardener  to  H.  Allsopp, 
Esq.,  Hindlep  Hall,  Worcester.  The  flesh  was  very  tender 
and  melting,  and  the  skin  thin,  and  the  flavour  was  re- 
markably good,  so  much  so,  that  the  Committee  awarded 
the  fruit  a  flrst-dass  certificate.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trent- 
ham,  sent  a  dish  of  very  handsome  Peaches,  of  the  variety 
known  as  Gregory's  Late.  This  Mr.  Henderson  considers 
the  best  of  aU  the  late  Peaches,  both  as  regaxds  flavour 
and  lateness,  and  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  Com- 
mittee^ who  unanimously  considered  it  a  variety  Worthy  ti 


^eral  cuHivation.  Mr.  Mysrs,  of  Brentfevd,  also  sK'^ 
nibited  a  fruit  of  the  i«me  variety.  Mr.  Graham,  of  Gran^ 
ford,  exhibited  fruit  of  his  Muscat  Mntcadine  Grape,  whidi 
was  delicious  in  flavour,  differing  entirely  from  that  of 
Chasselas  Musqu^,  it  is  moro  brisk,  and  haa  a  sort  of  oralige 
flower  flavour  mixed  with  that  of  the  Muscat.  This  waa  pio* 
duoed  in  a  house  without  any  fire  heat.  From  the  ffaraan 
at  Chiswick  there  were  two  varieties  of  FrontignanB,  ataaeat 
Beffnier,  and  Chasselas  Mnsqu^  de  Nantes,  both  very  sinailajr^ 
and  neither  calling  for  special  mention.  Mr.  John  Biohaid^ 
son,  gardener  to  Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  Southend,  I>arlington» 
sent  splendid  bunches  of  Golden  Hamburgh,  and  Foatex^a 
White  Seedling,  but  unfortunately  they  were  so  smaahed  in 
the  box  through  being  badly  packed,  that  their  beauty  and 
flavour  were  destroyed. 


MB.  WILLIAM  PAUL'S  5UE8EBIES,  WALTHAM 
CBOSS. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  two  years  since  we  paid  more  than 
a  passing  visit  to  these  nurseries,  though  often  intending  to 
go  over  them  in  a  deliberate  manner ;  but  want  of  time> 
and  the  very  knowledge  that  there  is  something  there  to 
interest  at  lUl  seasons,  were  the  cause  of  that  intention  not 
being  carried  into  effect  till  the  other  day.  As  a  walk  lead* 
directly  from  the  platform  of  the  Waltham  Station  to  the 
nurseries  we  availed  ourselves  of  that  mode  of  access,  and 
passing  beside  large  Quarters  of  fruit  trees.  Conifers,  and 
ornamental  shrubs,  and  then  along  a  broad  grass  walk  with 
beds  of  evergreens  on  each  side,  we  reached  the  oflice,  where 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr.  Paul,  who  kindly  oflfered 
to  show  us  round.  In  leaving  it  we  passed  through  the 
shop,  which,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  height  of  the  bulb 
season,  was  full  of  Hyacinths,  early  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Nar- 
cissus, &c. ;  and  on  remarking  on  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
bulbs,  Mr.  Paul  informed  us  that  they  were  the  liffgeat  and 
heaviest  which  he  had  ever  imported. 

Being  anxious  to  again  look  at  the  splendid  new  Gera- 
niums which  Mr.  Paul  is  about  to  send  out^  we  visited  the 
houses  first.  Of  these  several  new  ones  have  been  erected 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  one  is  now  being. completed. 
They  are  all  span-roofed,  about  60  feet  in  length,  and  from 
18  to  20  feet  in  width,  and  the  whole  are  eiBoiently  heated 
by  means  of  two  boilers,  one  being  a  modification  of  the 
saddle-form,  and  the  other  one  of  Monro's  cannon  boilers* 
with  the  performance  of  which  Mr.  Paul  expressed  himself 
perfectly  satisfied.  These  houses,  though  alike  in  their 
general  appearance  and  of  the  most  simple  construction, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
severally  intended,  and  might  be  studied  with  advantage 
by  those  who  seek  to  erect  glass  structures  combining  effi- 
ciency and  durability  with  economy. 

The  first  house  we  entered  was  filled  with  Tea  Boae8» 
planted  out  in  beds  in  the  middle  and  at  the  sides,  and 
trained  up  the  pillars  and  over  the  roof.  Notwithstanding 
the  dryness  of  the  season,  which  has  affected  plants  under 
glass  as  well  as  those  out  of  doors,  in  consequence  of  ita 
being  impossible  to  preserve  at  all  times  the  requisite  degree 
of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  Noifeotte  Lamarque  and 
some  other  Boses  in  this  house  have  made  eztraordinacy 
growths,  varying  from  5  to  7  feet  in  length.  Gloire  de  D^jon,. 
planted  in  the  central  bed,  and  grown  on  its  own  roots,  ia 
trained  to  a  single  stem  7i  feet  high,  the  growth  of  but  <me 
year ;  and  as  a  further  example  of  the  rapidity  with  whioh 
this  variety  grows,  Mr.  Paul  informed  us  that  he  knew  an 
instance  in  which  it  had  in  one  year  gone  up  14  feet  of  the 
front  of  a  cottage  and  then  run  7  feet  ^ong  the  roof,  makimr 
a  growth  of  altogether  21  feet.  Were  it  not  that  almost  afi 
the  ripe  shoots  have  to  be  cut  for  buds,  this  house  would  be 
a  magnificent  sight,  but  as  it  is  it  contains  many  gkrioua 
blooms,  scenting  the  air  with  their  delicious  perfume.  Of 
the  numerous  varieties  planted  here,  Celine  Forestier  ia  the 
freest  and  best  yellow  climber,  and  the  blooms  are  well  set 
off  by  the  fine  mass  of  sreen  foliage  which  it  produces.  That 
superb  variety,  Gloire  de  I>\jon,  was  also  in  fine  oondiiioni 
indeed,  if  properly  managed  it  is  seldom  seen  otherwise. 
These  two  with  Belle  de  Bordeaux,  pink,  resembling  Gk»ze  de 
D\jon  in  habit,  are  the  best  three  for  covering  a  house.  Isa- 
bella Gray  and  Jane  Hardy  are  also  fine  olimberaf  with  heaoN. 
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ti^  dMD  yeHoir  flowers,  bat  mifbrtanately  they  will  not 
eyand  toair  blooms  unless  planted  in  a  dry  soil  and  warm 
sitaation ;  on  the  other  hand.  Homer,  delioate  in  colour,  tinted 
blnah  with  a  salaapiir  oantre,  is  at  once  Tigoroos  and  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  Tea-scented  Boses  ;  and  Nina,  with  large  and 
VM  piure  blush  flowers,  is  a  lovely  hajrcly  kind  for  planting  out 
of  door%  but  not  a  ohmber.  Of  others  we  observed  Ophirie, 
nankeen  and  eopper,  a  good  climber  for  a  house  coloured 
white,  against  whdoh  the  Hghter  Boses  do  not  look  well, 
especially  if  the  foliage  is  not  vigorous  and  plentiful; 
Amenoa»  oieamy  white,  large  and  fine,  excellent  for  a  south 
wall  in  a  warm  situation;  Niphetos,  lemon  white,  large 
and  very  beautifnl;  Eugene  Desgaches,  rose,  very  large 
and  sweet;  I>oo  de  Magenta,  saJmon,  large,  and  cupped; 
Kisidi^  lose  and  yellow,  exceedingly  sweet,  and  a  proftise 
and  oontinuons  bloomer;  Marquise  de  Foucault,  fawn,  sal- 
mon at  the  centre,  delightfully  fragrant;  Solftiterre;  and 
Julie  Mansais,  lemon  white.  Another  house,  distinguished 
as  No.  5,  was  likewise  filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  Tea 
Boses  in  pots. 

In  the  next  house  we  entered  was  a  collection  of  fine 
healthy  Vines  for  fruiting  and  plantijftg  out,  amounting  to 
sixty  or  seventy  sorts,  and  with  the  wood  rapidly  becoming 
well  ripened.  Passing  firom  this  we  came  to  a  second  vinery, 
into  which  Mr.  Paul  introduced  forty-one  varieties,  both  new 
and  old,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  length  of  time 
required  for  ripening.  They  were  all  grown  in  pots,  and  sub- 
jected to  cool  greenhouse  treatment ;  and  many  of  them  were 
bearing  fine  bunches,  though  some  of  the  finest  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  had  suffered  consider- 
ably in  consequence.  Among  them  were  Calabrian  Baisin, 
a  good  late  white  Grape,  which  answers  well  for  pot  culture ; 
and  Muscat  Noir  de  Jura,  an  excellent  late  black  kind, 
which  possesses  the  additional  recommendation  of  being 
ornamental  by  its  foliage,  which  changes  in  autumn  to  yellow 
and  red.  Chaptal,  bearing  eight  fine  bunches,  fully  justified 
its  character  for  productiveness,  and  as  being  weU  adapted 
for  pot  culture;  Foster's  White  Seedling  was  likewise  bear- 
ing good  bunches,  as  well  as  Chasselas  de  Falloux,  the 
berries  of  which  when  ripe  have  a  reddish  tinge.  This  is  a 
variety  of  acknowledged  merit  for  pot  culture,  being  remark- 
ably productive.  Black  Monukka,  though  by  no  means 
flzst-rate,  was  producing  good  bunchea  and  has  the  property 
of  being  stoneless.  Some  very  large  bunches  of  this  kind 
were  produced  in  the  conservatory  at  Chiswick  two  years 
ago.  Of  new  Grapes  General  de  la  Marmora,  white,  was 
bearing  large  bunches  and  abundantly ;  Chasselas  Bulherry 
was  very  thin-skinned  and  transparent;  and  so,  too,  was 
Ahneria.  The  others  were  Chavoush,  Ingram's  Prolific 
Muscat,  and  Perle  Imp^riale,  a  fine-looking  berry  of  a  pale 
amber  colour.  Chasselas  Tibert,  thouc^h  better  known, 
deserves  mention  on  account  of  its  abundant  bearing,  large 
berries,  and  suitability  for  pot  culture. 

The  next  house  wh.  filled  with  a  stock  of  Vines  ready 
for  fruiting  in  pote  ;  and  we  observed  that  the  wood  was 
short-jointed,,  hard,  and  solid,  with  large  well-developed 
eyes,  such  as  give  the  promise  of  starting  vigorously. 

We  BOW  came  to  a  house  in  which  were  many  of  the  best 
of  Beaton's  Geraniums,  and  though  the  requirements  of 
propagation  to  meet  the  great  demand  which  wiU  unques- 
tional^  arise  for  these  had  made  great  havoe  among  the 
shoots,  there  waa  still  enough  to  show  what  valuable  acqui- 
sitiona  they  are.  Amy  Hogg  is  deddedly  the  finest^  being 
entirely  new  ia  colour — a  bright  purplish  rose;  producing 
enormous  tmsees,  and  having  the  habit  of  Cybister,  it  will 
doubtless  be  plwted  by  the  thousand  when  Imown,  and  no 
one  can  fiul  to  adtau*e  it.  Indian  Tellow,  scarlet  suffused 
with  yellow,  is  another  first-rate  kind,  which  cannot  fail  to 
b00ome  a  general  favourite.  Scarlet  Gem,  with  large  orange 
scariet  flow^^s  and  dark  horseshoe  leaf,  will  be  very  useful 
on  account  of  its  colour  and  dwarf  almost  creeping  habit. 
Blaok  Dwarf,  crimson  scarlet,  is  also  of  dwarf  habit ;  and 
the  trusses,  which  are  freely  produced,  are  very  compact. 
CUawvorm  we  did  not  see  in  flower,  but  from  what  we  have 
80Bn  of  it  on  fSormer  occasions  we  oaa  affirm  it  to  be  a  sort 
oi  great  promise;  the  coloor  oi  the  to^  petals  is  a  brilliant 
mmrtetL  that  of  the  lower  ones  carmine  with  a  magenta 
tinge.  Orange  Nosegay,  bright  oranse,  and  Donald  Beaton, 
orange  scarlet  are  both  very  desirable  free-giowing  kinds ; 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  Paul,  with  facoftd  HaOj  formed  petals  of  a 


delicate  peach,  if  sufficiently  free-fiowezing,  will  be  a  great 
acquisition. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Beaton's  seed- 
lings, for  these  amount  altogether  to  about  4000,  many  of 
them  presenting  new  shades  of  scarlet  tinged  either  with 
orange  or  magenta ;  but  Mr.  Paul  is  thinning  them  out  as 
they  come  in  flower,  and  discarding  the  least  promising  and 
distinct.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  of  much  utility  to  attempt  de- 
scribing plants  before  they  are  named,  but  we  may  mention 
a  variety  with  broad  silvery  edges  and  pink  flowers;  another 
with  leaves  of  a  similar  character,  but  not  so  broadly  ed^ed 
with  white,  and  having  magenta  flowers;  a  salmon  red,  shaded 
with  orange  towards  the  eye;  an  intense  scarlet  with  broader 
petals  than  Stella ;  and  a  magenta  with  a  very  distinct  orange 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  top  petals,  but  the^  flowers  as  seen 
were  rather  small 

Passing  by  another  house  filled  with  Vines,  we  reached  an 
orchard-house,  in  which  were  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apri- 
cots planted  out.  Figs  in  pots,  &c. ;  but  the  crop  had  been 
gathered  except  from  Late  Admirable  Peach,  which  was 
bearing  good-sized  fruit  in  abundance,  and  Stanwick  Nectar 
rine,  which  appears  to  succeed  much  better  in  orchard-houses 
than  out  of  doors ;  the  tendency  of  the  fruit  to  crack  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  drawback  to  this  otherwise  excellent  variety. 

This  house  is  not  heated  at  any  period  of  the  year,  and 
except  in  being  provided  with  wooden  shutters  sliding  in 
grooves  at  the  sides,  it  does  not  differ  in  its  construction 
from  the  other  structures.  The  object  of  having  wooden 
shutters  instead  of  glass  at  the  sides  is  to  economise  heat, 
which  in  severe  weather  would  be  rapidly  carried  off  from 
the  glass ;  and  by  shutting  up  early  with  sun  heat  the 
thermometer  is  never  less  than  5?  higher  in  the  morning 
than  it  is  out  of  doors,  and  the  blossom  is  never  injured  by 
the  spring  frosts,  which  render  the  crops  from  unprotected 
trees  so  uncertain.  The  soil  used  is  strong  turfy  loam  and 
nothing  else;  and  to  prevent  the  trees  becoming  over- 
vigorous,  as  well  as  to  promote  fruitfulness,  they  are  taken 
up  every  second  year  in  autumn,  and  the  crop  of  the  follow- 
ing season  is  never  diminished  but  rather  increased  by  the 
removal. 

Actjoining  the  orchard-house  a  new  span-roof  is  in  course 
of  erection  for  pot  Boses.  The  dimensions  are  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  structures,  but  both  roof 
and  sides  are  to  be  fixed.  Ample  ventilation,  however,  is 
provided  at  top  by  hinged  sashes  of  the  same  length  as  the 
rafter,  and  which  open  upwards ;  whilst  air  is  admitted  at 
the  sides  by  openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by  wooden  shutters 
placed  in  the  interval  between  every  pair  of  top  ventilators, 
so  as  to  prevent  strong  draughts. 

Several  propagating-pits  were  filled  with  Vines,  Boses, 
new  Geraniums  of  aU  kinds,  and  multitudes  of  Conifers, 
such  as  Thi:ga  aurea,  Pinus  Lambertiana,  Picea  Nordman- 
niana  and  nobilis,  Juniperus  chinensis,  &c.,  the  number  of 
Conifers  raised  each  season  being  altogether  about  20,000. 
In  one  pit  were  3000  dwarf  Boses,  and  in  another  a  fine  lot 
of  seedling  Picea  nobilis  and  several  Japanese  plants,  aa 
Betinosporas,  Sciadopitys,  Thi\jopsis  dolabrata,  &c.  One  of 
these,  Baphiolepis  ovata,  now  in  flower,  will,  if  sufficiently 
hardy  for  our  climate,  prove  a  great  acquisition,  the  foliage 
being  of  the  deepest  green  and  of  thick  leathery  substance. 
As  an  edging  plant,  £uonymus  radicans  variegata  promises 
to  be  very  useful,  having  the  leaves  variegated  with  pure 
white,  and  being,  moreover,  perfectly  hardy ;  and  another 
of  the  same  genus,  E.  japonicus  aureo-variegatus,  with  dark 
g^een  leaves  and  golden  variegation,  makes  a  beautiful 
table  plant.  It  has  been  shown  several  times  during  the 
last  two  seasons,  and  wherever  seen  has  been  favourably 
noticed.  A  still  more  valuable  acquisition  is  the  new 
Japanese  Osmanthus  ilicifolius,  which  closely  resembles  the 
Holly  in  appearance,  forming  an  admirable  substitute  for  it, 
and,  as  £sr  as  observations  Imve  hitherto  gone,  of  moreraijid 
growth  under  ordinary  treatment.    There  is  besides  a  varie- 

.ted  form,  which  may  be  used  to  replace  the  variegated 


We  noticed  in  some  of  the  propagating-pits  an  excellent 
and  extremely  simple  contrivance  substituted  for  hinges  to 
the  propagating-frames  inside  the  pits.  It  merely  oonsiata 
of  an  iron  strap  attadied  to  the  woodwork  of  the  back  of 
the  saah,  bent  so  as  to  hook  over  a  slightly  ourved  piece  of 
iron  fixed  edgewiM  on  the  framev  thoa^ /^ 
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This  never  goes  out  of  oider,  and  the  lash  can  be  lifted  off 
whenever  it  may  be  neceBsaxy  to  do  bo. 

Paasine  by  other  pita  where  there  were  thooaands  of  seed- 
ling Hollyhocks  and  dwarf  Boses,  and  merely  glandng 
at  two  tilfany-houses,  which  are  invaluable  for  shade  and 
coolness  in  summer,  we  came  to  the  nursery  quarters,  where 
we  had  intended  to  make  a  lengthened  stay,  but  from  want 
of  time  were  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with  little  more 
than  a  run  through.  This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
Mr.  Paul  has  bestowed  much  attention  on  trees  and  shrubs 
and  their  adaptation  to  particular  soils  and  positions  so  as 
to  produce  effect  in  planting.  Among  Yews  were  a  lot  of 
well-grown  and  compact  plants  of  the  Golden,  and  a  kind  in- 
termediate between  the  Irish  and  the  common,  with  a  fine 
pyramidal  form  and  very  dark  almost  black  foliaee.  There 
were,  besides,  interesting  collections  of  English  Hollies,  Ivies, 
and  quantities  of  choice  Conifers — as  Thi\ja  gigantea,  plica ta, 
and  Lobbi,  Thujopsis,  WelHngtonias,  Cupressus  Lawsoniona, 
Piceas  Nordmanniana,  nobilis,  and  pinsapo,  various  Cedars, 
&c. ;  in  addition  to  quarters  of  Koses,  altogether  five  or  six 
acres  in  extent,  containing  multitudes  of  standard  Koses, 
where  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet  were  blooming 
finely,  while  Dr.  Lindley  was  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary 
vigour  and  the  size  of  the  leaves,  many  of  them  3  4  inches 
in  length.  The  last-named,  although  not  actually  in  bloom, 
was  covered  with  fiower-buds.  A  bed  of  the  variegated  Rho- 
dodendron ponticum  was  very  conspicuous  by  its  weU-maiked 
yellow  variegated  foliage ;  and  the  variegated  Acer  negundo 
was  another  invaluable  plant  for  lighting  up  shrubberies  and 
relieving  the  monotony  of  green  which  is  bo  often  com- 
plained of. 

In  the  fruit-tree  quarters,  besides  an  extensive  general 
stock,  were  large  quantities  of  pyramid  Pear  trees  of  the  best 
varieties,  and  what  was  alone  worth  a  journey  to  Waltham 
to  see,  dwarf  Apple  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock,  which  though 
not  more  than  2  feet  in  height  were  bearing  a  most  ex- 
traordinary crop,  the  fruits  in  many  instances  touching 
each  other  on  the  bearing-shoots.  Several  of  these  dwarn 
had  as  many  as  thirty-seven  Apples  on  them,  not  small  but 
good  medium-sized  fruit,  and  where  the  variety  was  naturally 
large  the  fruit  were  so  likewise,  though  not  so  numerous. 
These  dwarf  bush  Apple  trees  were  only  2^  years  from  the 
graft,  and  were  planted  in  rows  2i  feet  apart,  and  at  not 
more  than  18  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row.  Assuming, 
however,  that  each  tree  were  allowed  5  square  feet  of  ground, 
an  acre  would  hold  8712  bush  Apple  trees,  and  if  these  only 
bore  fifteen  fruit  a-piece,  the  produce  would  be  130,680  fruit, 
or  say  725  bushels,  the  value  of  which  on  the  gpx>und  would 
be  upwards  of  JSIOO.  YHiere  bulk  of  produce  for  sale  is  the 
object,  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  confine  the  trees  to  the 
same  dimensions  and  space  allowed  them  in  the  nursery- 
rows,  but  from  what  has  been  stated  it  is  evident  that  a 
very  lai-ge  produce  can  be  obtained  from  a  small  area,  and 
that  in  adl  probability  such  trees  would  prove  remimerative 
if  planted  on  an  extensive  scale,  whilst  for  small  gardens 
they  must  be  invaluable.  There  are  many  persons  who  could 
have  at  most  but  half  a  dozen  standard  trees,  and  many  more 
who  have  only  room  for  one,  and  tastes  differ,  varieties  do 
not  all  ripen  at  the  same  season,  most  fruits  that  are  good 
for  the  dessert  are  not  fit  for  the  kitchen ;  but  by  planting 
these  dwarfs  a  long  succession  and  diversity  of  flavour  and 
appearance  can  be  secured. 

There  is  then  something  to  be  seen,  something  to  be 
leamt,  at  Waltham  Cross  at  this  season  as  at  others. 


AMEEiCAN  GEAPE-GROWEES. 
A  NBW  beginner  in  Grape-growing  must  "  keep  cool :"  as 
in  all  divisions  of  the  sons  of  men  the  newest  converts  are 
the  most  unreasonable  zealots, — he  will  find  among  Grape- 
growers  those  who  give  him  the  most  trouble  are  they  who 
have  had  the  least  experience.  In  one  of  our  last  year's 
volumes,  our  correspondent  "  Phineas  Chewce  " — ^vinous 
juice,  we  presume,  changed  to  vinegar — happily  hits  off  this 
peculiarity  of  the  neophyte,  by  supposing  him  to  recommend 
not  only  planting  a  cat  at  the  roots  of  the  Grapes  he  would 
have  maskcat,  but  it  must  also  be  planted  with  its  "  tail  to 
the  north  pole."  The  house  must  be  of  such  a  shape,  such 
a  size,  such  an  angles  and  such  an  aspect.  None  other  will 
do  at  aU.    The  plants  must  be  set  so,  trained  so,  pinched  so. 


and  pruned  so ;  and  §o  and  so  muBt  be  the  hourly  attention, 
daily  practice,  and  yearly  rule.  The  crop  of  your  oold  vineiy 
will  ffive  you  the  "cold  shocdder,"  unleas  yon  heat  it;  and 
it  wifi  put  on  airs,  unleBS  you  air  it  evezy  day.  So  the  story 
goes. 

"  The  first  thing  hi  does  when  hi  goes  hinto  my  vinezy  hof 
hahevening,"  once  said  a  good  gardener  to  ub,  "hi  pulls  hoff 
my  hair."  But  "  I  should  pull  off  my  hair  if  I  dicC"  rep]^ 
an  equally  ^ood  one ;  "  I  lower  my  saib,  oir  open  my  ventila- 
tors in  April,  and  let  the  air  stay  on  all  the  year." 

It  is  tne  fault  of  novices  that  they  cannot  distinguiah 
between  essentials  and  non-essentials.  All  these  minute 
matters  are  well  enough  if  you  want  superior  Grapes;  but 
good  Grapes  and  plenty  of  them  can  be  had  easily  and 
cheaply;  and  no  matter  how  small  a  garden  lot  may  be, 
one  of  the  first  improvements,  after  laying  out  the  garden 
proper,  we  shoula  recommend  to  be  a  cold  grapery.— 
(American  Oardener*9  MorUhly.) 


CULTIVATIOlSr  OP  THE  MELON. 

(Continued  from  page  194.) 
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Fig.  12. 

¥\q.  12  is  a  span-roofed  house,  with  a  path  in  the  centre 
and  two  beds  on  each  side.  The  house  is  heated  by  six  four* 
inch  hot-water  pipes,  two  just  by  the  side  waJls  iwithin  the 
house  all  round,  and  one  on  both  sides  of  the  path.  Bottom 
heat  is  communicated  by  two  hot-water  pipes,  one  under 
each  of  the  beds,  in  the  first  instance  to  a  tank,  a,  a.  The 
tanks  are  covered  with  slates,  and  on  them  a  foot  of  compost 
is  placed  for  the  roots  to  run  in.  The  plants  are  trained  to 
a  brellis.  The  ends  of  the  house  should  be  respectively  north 
and  south.  A  house  of  this  description  is  admirably  adapted 
for  producing  early  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 


f     f     f 


Fig.  13. 

Tig,  13.  This  is  simply  a  house  with  a  half-span-roof. 
Bottom  heat  is  supplied  by  two  four-inch  hot-water  pipes  to 
a  chamber,  a,  and  top  heat  by  two  pipes  in  firont,  and  one  to 
the  left  of  the  path  in  the  centre  of  the  house.  &,  is  a  bed 
of  soil.  There  is  a  trellis  at  c,  and  a  bed  at  back,  d,  which 
is  very  useful  for  plants,  yet  of  no  value  for  Melons.  Bottom 
heat  is  furnished  to  it  by  a  hot-water  pipe,  e,  covered  with 
rubble. — G.  Abbsy. 

(To  he  wni^fnvytidu) 
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FOXLEY'S  PATENT  COBJaUGATED  BBICEJS  FOE  GAEDEN  WALLS. 


On  the  centre  of 
the  face  of  each 
brick  is  a  stout 
bead  prqjecting^ 
half  an  inch  from 
its  surface;  this 
being  pierced  with 
holes  at  intervals 
of  abont  2  inches, 
serves  by  means 
of  bast,  strinfi^, 
or  wire,  to  tie  in 
the  branches  of 
trees. 

Every  gardener 
Icnows  that  walls 
against  which  fruit 
trees  have  been 
trained  for  a  long 
series  of  years  b^ 
come  much  de- 
faced by  nail  holes, 
and  that  repoint- 
ing  becomes  ne- 
cessary, not  only 
to  allow  of  fresh 
nails  being  driven 
in,  but  to  prevent 
insects  lurking  in 
the  crevices;  but 
walls  erected  with 
these  bricks  have 
an  ornamental 
appearance,  and 
never  get  defaced  with  nail  holes; 
the  trees  may  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
and  free  from  insects ;  no  nailing  is 
required,  and  there  is,  consequently. 


no  dangerof  bruis- 
ing the  branches ; 
and  no  extra  fit* 
tings  of  iron,  oop« 
per,  or  wood  trems 
are  needed. 

The  bricks  are 
made  of  the  or- 
dinary size,  and, 
therefore,  can  be 
used  in  connec- 
tion with  common 
bricks.  They  are 
made  either  with 
a  horizontal  or 
vertical  rib,  but 
the  horizontal  is 
considered  the 
best  for  general 
use.  One  thousand 
corrugated  bricks 
are  required  to 
3500  common 
bricks. 

The  smaller  en- 
graving below  re- 
presents a  single 
brick,  showing  the 
mode  in  which  the 
projecting  rib   is 
perforated.      The 
three  holes  at  the 
end  of  the  brick 
are  only  to  make 
the  bricks  lighter,  bum  sounder, 
and  give  a  firmer  hold  of  the  mor- 
tar.   We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  o£ 
their  being  tried  on  a  large  scale. 


NOTES  ON  FLOWER  GAEDENING  IN  1864. 


What  changes  ajre  yearly  taking  place  in  our  flower  gar- 
dens !  For  example,  glance  over  a  few  of  the  many  plants 
which  have  been  brought  forward  within  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  as  flower  garden  plants.  Along  with  many  others 
I  am  gradually  using  fewer  Verbenas,  and  only  six  or  eight 
years  ago  we  used  them  to  more  than  double  tlie  extent  we 
now  do.  I  have  repeatedly  stated  most  of  the  objections  to 
liie  Verbena  beiug  extensively  used.  First,  the  rambling 
habit  which  many  Verbenas  have  prevents  their  being  used 
in  ribbons,  or  even  very  often  in  beds,  with  only  a  margin  of 
some  other  colour;  secondly,  there  is  their  liability  to 
mildew  in  dull  or  rainy  weather,  and  while  such  weather 
lasts  their  often  refusing  to  flower  satisfactorily ;  and, 
thirdly,  two  or  three  of  our  most  choice  sorts  have  this 
season  been  much  affected  with  rust.  This  may,  perhaps, 
have  arisen  as  much  from  the  very  dry  and  hot  atmosphere 
overhead  as  from  dryness  at  the  root.  We  managed  to 
keep  their  roots  in  a  tolerable  state  as  regards  moisture  by 
watering,  at  least  giving  sufficient  for  them  to  have  grown 
much  better,  and  no  doubt  they  would  have  done  so,  had 
not  the  atmosphere  been  always  so  very  hot  and  dry.  The 
rust  almost  killed  several  sorts  of  our  Verbenas  before  the 
rain  came. 

As  respects  this  rust  upon  some  of  our  Verbenas,  I  cannot 
satisfy  myself,  but  very  probably  they  had  been  to  a  certain 
extent  attacked  by  some  sort  of  fly,  which  by  puncturing 
the  leaves  had  rendered  them  lees  able  to  battle  against  the 
hot  weather. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  former  favourite  has  again 
come  off  victorious.  Purple  Kiag  has  stood  under  all  con- 
ditions the  best;  all  thmmgh  the  hot  weather  it  waa  in  i 


splendid  bloom.  Blue  Bonnet,  Array,  Mrs.  Holford,  Eobin- 
son's  Defiance,  Q^ant  des  Batailles,  Miss  Hamilton  Nisbet, 
and  one  or  two  other  "  selfs  "  we  may  still  retain.  How- 
ever, none  but  sel£i  of  good,  distinct  colours  prove  telling 
and  effective.  We  have  in  one  or  two  parts  of  our  grounds 
to  do  battle  against  large  Oak  trees,  and  this  year  they  have 
done  so  much  injury  that  I  shall  keep  as  much  as  possible 
away  from  them  in  all  fiiture  arrangements. 

I  am  glad  to  say  my  fiivourites  for  the  flower  garden,  the 
(Geraniums,  required  less  attention  than  almost  anything 
else;  and  except  in  two  places,  where  they  were  directly 
under  the  shade  of  an  Oak  tree,  they  have  all  grown  and 
done  well.  Some  sorts  have  yielded  an  immense  quantity 
of  bloom.  Tom  Thumb  outdid  itself  with  me  this  year  in 
the  amount  of  bloom  whi<^  it  produced.  Stella  Nosegay 
has  conmianded  universal  admiration  from  aU  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  flower  garden.  Brilliant  has  been  indeed 
brilliant,  especially  during  the  hot  weather;  Baron  Hueel 
was  quite  a  mass  of  bloom ;  Christine  has  done  well,  and  I 
might  go  very  nearly  over  the  names  of  aU  we  have,  and 
give  a  good  report  of  alL 

We  grow  about  half  a  dozen  sorts  of  Calceolarias,  all  good 
when  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  th^  are  best  adapted. 
Some  are  good  for  ribbons  when  planted  in  the  second  row 
from  the  back ;  others  to  form  the  second  row  from .  the 
front.  Next  to  the  front  row  I  use  Aurea  floribunda,  and 
one  that  is  not  of  quite  so  deep  a  yellow,  but  rather  more 
dwarf,  having  the  foliage  not  quite  so  stiff  and  erect,  nor  so 
nmoh  serrat^.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  its  name,  it  is  a 
very  good  dwarf.  We  use  as  a  tall-growing  one  in  certain 
cases,  Polyphemus,  and  sm  a  yellow,  Latifidia.    Prinoe  or 
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Orang^e  haa  bloomed  veiy  abandantly,  and  when  planted 
beiide  Flower  of  the  Day  Qeranium,  or  a&y  otlier  Mgkt- 
foliaged  kind,  it  tella  well. 

Some  years  ago  I  thought  of  dispensing  with  Petunias 
altogether  in  the  flower  gsjrdens.  However,  these  few 
aeasons  past  I  have  made  more  use  of  them»  and  in  some 
oases  they  tell  well,  and  flower  all  the  season.  This  is  of 
itsdf  a  very  great  advantage.  We  have  a  bed  of  Scarlet 
Nosegay  Geranium,  enciroled  by  a  ring  18  inches  wide  of  a 
small- flowered  Petunia.  The  Petunia  is  kept  pretty  close 
down  by  the  use  of  long  hooked  sticks.  On  the  outside,  next 
the  grass,  is  a  row  of  Sedum  cameum  vaxiegatum,  which 
produces  a  good  effect.  We  use  a  small  white  Petunia  in 
our  panel  border,  white  being  a  colour  we  are  somewhat  de- 
ficient in.  .We  keep  the  white  in  this  panel  border  pegged 
down  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  just  stated.  We  plant  it 
in.  squares  of  10  or  12  feet,  all  the  squares  being  divided 
by  a  band  of  yellow  Cidceolaria,  and  each  square  is  made 
as  much  diiferent  from  the  others  as  the  means  will  allow. 
A  bed  or  square  of  white  Petunias  tells  well  planted  between 
a  panel  of  Tom  Thumb  and  another  of  Scarlet  Nosegay. 

£Cas  any  one  observed  the  singular  inclination  which  the 
little  Sedum  cameum  variegatum  has,  at  least  here  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  grow  in  its  recumbent  form  more  or  less 
towards  the  sun  ?  We  have  it  in  three  positions,  all  differ- 
ing, and  in  all  it  exhibits  the  same  tendency,  that  of  growing 
towards  the  sun.  I  have  observed  that  since  the  rainy  and 
dull  period  has  come,  this  propensity  is  not  manifested  so 
strongly  as  it  was  in  the  very  hot  weather.  I  would  be 
glad  to  learn  if  any  one  else  has  observed  the  same  tendenoy 
exhibited  by  this  plant. 

It  is  not  a  large  variety  of  plants  which  we  should  aim  at 
in  our  flower  gardens,  it  is  not  botanical  collections  that 
please  the  eye  in  modem  flower  gardening,  but  a  fsw  well 
chosen  yet  distinct  colours,  well  contrasted,  and  each  bring- 
ing tne  other  colour  boldly  ont.^^.  Dawsok. 


CUTTING  DOWN  OLD  PEACH  TBJEES. 

Thb  Be  v.  Mr.  Baddyffe  in  a  recent  communication  to  this 
Journal  says  he  has  given  his  Peach  trees  their  autumn 
management.  I  have  lately  had  some  old  Peach  trees  put 
under  my  care,  and  as  I  am  anxious  to  do  my  best  with 
them,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  Mr.  Badclyffe  would  tell 
me  how  he  manages  his  trees.  I  read  an  account  of  his 
mode  of  management  some  time  back,  but  I  had  then  no  old 
Peach  trees,  and  as  I  send  Thb  Journal  of  Hobticultubi 
away  after  I  have  read  it,  I  cannot  refisr  to  it. — S.  C. 

[Some  years  ago  I  cut  the  trees  down  as  near  to  the 
atnmp  as  my  gardener  (now  dead),  thought  prudent,  pro- 
bably on  an  average  to  from  2  to  3  fbet  from  the  stumps. 
Were  I  now  to  cut  sueh  trees  down,  I  would  cut  them  closer 
to  the  stump.  The  perpendicular  roots  were  all  out  off,  and 
the  surflsoe  roots  wei'e  cut  off  in  a  radius  of  dO  inches  round 
the  stumps.  The  ground  round  the  stumps  was  then  re- 
newed with  black  dung  and  fresh  mould.  Since  the  period 
of  cutting  down  I  have  renewed  the  whole  of  the  surface 
mIL  As  the  crop  this  year  on  the  three  trees  was  heavy 
(MQ  Peaches),  I  dressed  the  stamps  and  surikce  soil  three 
times  with  the  residue  of  beer-barrels,  mixed  with  three 
or  four  times  the  quantity  of  water.  After  this  Was  put  on  I 
oopioosly  watered  the  whole  of  the  ground  so  dressed. 

Afl  regards  the  autumnal  alter-management  referred  to  by 
"  8.  C,"  on  the  removal  of  the  hexagon  netting,  I  out  off  all 
tlie  second  growth  of  wood  dose  to  or  within  an  inch  of  the 
wood  previously  pinched.  The  average  length  of  the  wood 
pinched  would  be  from  6  to  8  inches.  The  forewood  is 
mnred.  I  disbud  but  ipeiy  little,  as  I  am  persuaded  that 
depriving  the  tree  of  foliage  is  not  good  for  it;  and  that  in 
the  case  of  the  base  and  centre  of  the  trees,  it  leads  to 
baMBess.  The  wood  is  ripening  well,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  left  after  any  winter  demolitions  that  may  take  place. 

— W.  W.  BADCLTm.] 


Thb  Ast  Tft4P. — ^Flrocnre  a  laege  sponge,  wash  it  well  and 
pvrass  it  dry,  whieh  will  leave  the  cells  quite  open;  then 
epirinUe  over  it  some  fine  white  sugar,  and  pliboe  it  near 
weM-  the  anta  ace  treofalesome.    They  will  aoea  oolleet 


upon  the  sponge  and  take  up  their  abode  in  the  cells.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  dip  the  sponge  in  scalding  water,  which 
will  wash  them  out  dead  by  tens  of  thousands.  Put  <m 
more  sugar,  and  set  the  trap  for  a  new  haul.  This  process 
will  soon  dear  the  house  of  every  ant. 


AEABIS  LUCIDA  VAUIEGATA,   OE  GOLDEN 
A£ABIS. 

I  THINK  it  was  in  reply  to  some  inquiries  of  Mr.  Bobson 
that  I  made  some  remarks  last  autumn  about  this  lovely 
hardy  edging  plant.  Another  year's  experience  of  it  on  a 
much  larger  scale  has  ftdly  confirmed  my  conviction  tiiat^ 
since  the  introduction  of  Cerastium  tomentosum  as  a  white 
or  grey  edging  plant,  there  has  not  been  so  really  lovely 
and  eaaily  managed  an  ednng  plant  added  to  our  parterres 
as  this  Golden  Arabia.  What  the  Cerastium  is  as  a  white 
or  grey  edging,  this  Arabis  will  ultimately  become  as  a 
golden.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unique  imaginable  where  a 
straight  front  boundary  line  is  required.  An  idea  of  its 
fitness  and  beauty  when  closely  planted  in  long  lines  cannot 
be  formed  from  seeing  a  few  individual  plants.  Here  it  has 
been  the  object  of  iSmiration  to  all  who  have  seen  it.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  a  daisy,  and  easily  in- 
cxeaaed  by  <Uviaion  either  in  spring  or  autumn.  It  requires 
very  little  labour  to  keep  it  tidy,  as  all  that  is  needed  in 
thia  respect  is  to  pick  the  flowers  off  immediately  they  show 
themselves  in  spring.  It  is  never  so  fine  when  planted  in 
sandy  or  hungry  soU  as  when  well  cultivated. — D.  Thoxson; 
JarchmfiM  Gardens, 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHXN  GARDSN. 

CoamnTX  to  destroy  weeds  wherever  they  appear,  dear 
away  the  yellow  leaves  from  Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouti^ 
and  any  decaying  vegetable  matter  wherever  met  with.  To 
prevent  the  attacks  of  slugs  on  young  Lettuces  or  Cauli- 
flower plants  mix  soot  and  lime  in  equal  proportions,  and 
dust  the  plants  with  the  mixture  once  or  twice  a-week* 
Cdbbaget,  make  good  the  blanks  that  may  have  occurred  in 
the  plantations  of  Cabbages  or  Coleworts,  and  keep  a  large 
reserve  to  make  plantations  in  spring,  as  well  as  to  fill  up 
the  blanks  caused  by  the  winter.  We  must  expect  frost 
soon,  and  ought  to  prepare  accordingly.  Lettuces,  for  in- 
stance, that  are  just  coming  into  use  may  be  lifted  with  balls, 
and  placed  in  frames,  (htions,  look  over  those  that  have 
been  stored,  and  remove  any  that  are  beginning  to  decay* 
BadUheSt  make  the  last  out-door  sowing,  which,  if  the  winter 
do  not  set  in  early,  may  prove  useful.  Spinach,  see  that  it 
is  thoroughly  thinned  and  well  hoed  in  favourable  weather, 
and  in  every  way  encouraged.  Tomatoes,  in  late  situations 
where  they  are  just  ripening,  let  them  be  gathered  and 
ripened  off  in  the  houses,  as  the  least  frost  is  iatal  to  them. 

FBUIT  aABDXN. 

The  principal  operations  in  this  department  are  gather- 
ing fruit  when  it  is  in  proper  condition,  making  prepanw> 
tions  for  filling  up  blank  spaces  on  the  walls,  trenching 
ground  for  orchard  trees  and  fruit  plantations,  which  should 
be  well  done  to  insure  success.  Planting  may  now  be  done ; 
mulch  and  stake  safely  without  delay.  Continue  to  keep 
the  runners  removed  from  the  Strawberries,  and  those  that 
have  been  some  time  potted  for  farcing  shoidd  now  be  placed 
in  a  sheltered  situation  to  insure  their  not  being  too  much 
soddened  with  wet.  Strong  pricked-out  plants  may  still  be 
potted  with  good  success,  if  placed  on  a  kindly  bottom  heat. 
Keep  the  fruit-room  cool  and  aiiy,  examine  the  fruit  fre* 
quently,  and  pick  out  any  that  are  found  to  be  decaying. 

VLOWBA  aABDXN. 

October  is  the  most  eligible  time  of  the  whole  yeax  for 
alterations,  plantings  Ac.,  and  whether  planting  or  general 
ground  work,  operations  should  be  carried  forward  witk 
vigour  as  soon  as  possible.  Such  matters  should  not  be 
allowed  to  press  on  the  ordinaiy  business  of  the  gevden» 
extra  work  requires  extra  labour,  and  if  such  is  not  Bii|^>lied 
a  corresponding  amount  of  iigury  must  ocour  in  some  other 
departmmit.  Alterations  cazried  out  during  the  MihiMfi 
aze  doubly  importent^  boih  qa  aoeoonft  of  the  nmmm.  foe 
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pUmting,  torflng,  and  radi  operatiotiB,  aad  also  on  ftoconnt 
of  the  DQsy  oharacter  of  the  spring  months,  which  always 
being  soiBcient  claims  on  the  most  diligent,  without  the 
psesenoe  of  extras  of  any  kind.  Bemodelling  flower-beds, 
or  making  new  ones,  may  be  carried  on  after  the  middle 
of  the  month,  and  where  old  beds  are  to  be  broken  np  the 
herbaceoos  plants  already  existing  should  be  numbered  or 
named  in  due  time,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
heights,  colours,  &o.  Ornamental  shrubs,  whether  ever- 
green or  deciduous,  may  be  removed  with  every  prospect  of 
success  after  the  second  week;  no  hesitation  need  take 
place  as  to  the  kinds,  provided  the  ground  is  properly  pre- 
pared by  trenching,  and  thoroughly  drained  if  necessary. 
The  broom  will  now  be  in  constat  reauest,  and  although 
the  varying  tints  of  autumn  are  so  aamirable  when  con- 
trasted on  the  trees,  yet  they  are  not  so  much  admired  on 
the  lawn  or  gravel  walks.  We  would  now  suggest  a  most 
Hberol  use  of  the  roller  on  all  lawns  previous  to  the  last 
mowing,  this  will  leave  the  surface  firm  and  smooth  for  the 
winter. 

aUBBNROirSX  AND  COKSSBVATOBT. 

In  arranging  the  stock  in  its  winter  quarters  in  these 
structures  beware  of  overcrowding  it.  Drawn  stock  is  not 
endured  in  these  days,  it  is  far  better  to  throw  a  portion 
away  than  to  spoil  superior  specimens.  Many  of  second- 
rate  character  which  require  another  season's  growth,  may 
be  preserved  in  good  dry  pits,  at  least  until  the  middle  of 
December,  when  if  very  hard  weather  occur  they  may  have 
»  chance  of  removal,  x>erhaps  to  some  of  the  other  structures 
until  the  end  of  January.  It  ought  ever  to  be  a  maxim  in 
regular  plant-houses  that  no  two  plants  touch,  still  we  must 
confess  that  many  who  would  admit  the  propriety  of  the 
principle  are  frequently  compelled  to  ignore  it  in  practice 
through  want  of  sufficient  accommodation.  See  that  Epacrises 
and  otiier  winter-blooming  plants  are  placed  in  a  part  of  the 
house  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun ,  so  that 
the  wood  may  be  well  ripened  and  free  blooming  insured. 
Examine  frequently  Heaths  and  other  plants  subject  to 
mildew,  and  apply  sulphur  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived.  Water 
to  be  very  carefully  given  at  this  season,  espeoiaUy  in  the 
case  of  large  specimens,  for  there  is  much  more  danger 
of  over-watering  now  than  when  the  weather  is  warmer  and 
the  plants  more  active;  therefore,  look  over  the  plants 
frequently  and  never  water  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Any  of  the  late-growing  Heaths  which  may  be  in  want  of 
more  pot  room  may  still  be  shifted,  but  do  not  expose  them 
to  cold  winds,  and  water  very  carefully  afterwards,  for  the 
roots  cannot  be  expected  to  progress  very  rapidly  at  this 
season.    Let  everything  requiring  it  be  neatly  tied  at  once. 

STOVS. 

Forcing  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  stiU  the 
cold  nights  must  not  be  permitted  to  affect  the  temperature 
so* as  to  check  materially  the  declining  growth.  Fall  into 
winter  treatment  as  quietly  and  naturaUy  as  you  can;  to 
accomplish  this  without  sensibly  affecting  the  healthy  ap- 
pearance of  your  plants  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  with 
care  quite  within  ^e  reach  of  uie  anxious  cultivator. 

FOBCINa-PIT. 

This  important  and  indispensable  erection  now  begins  to 
dfdm  our  attention.  It  may  be  termed  the  workshop  of 
decorative  horticultmre,  for  it  is  out  of  this  department  that 
ornament  and  perfmne  must  be  obtained.  Greenhouses  and 
conservatories  always  afford  some  flowering  specimens  even 
in  the  midst  of  winter;  but  aided  by  this  auxiliary  they 
may  be  stocked  at  all  times  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  with  suitable  subjects  in  bloom.  Take  in  an  ample 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  shrubs  fit  for  this  purpose.  This  wiU 
apply  more  particularly  to  American  plants.  All  kinds  of 
I^tch  bulbs  must  also  be  immediately  potted  and  plunged 
in  a  convenient  situation  ready  to  be  removed,  when  wanted, 
to  the  fordng-pic. 

FITS  AKD  TBAMSS. 

Early-struck  cuttings  to  be  removed  to  shelves  in  the 
greenhouse  or  pits.  If  cuttings  are  now  taken  from  Chry- 
santhemums showing  bloom,  put  three  in  a  48-simd  pot, 
aad  placed  in  a  nice  heat>  they  will  soon  root  and  bloom 
beautifdHy  for  decorating  the  front  of  stages  or  elnmps. — 
W.KaAHx. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

kiTCHBI?  OABDSK. 

The  dry  weather  having  caused  Spinach  to  come  up  rather 
late,  instead  of  sowing  again  we  planted  a  number  of  rows* 
taking  up  patches  of  i^m  three  to  five  young  plants,  and 
putting  them  in  rows  some  6  or  7  inches  apart.  These^ 
supplied  with  a  little  dean  water,  are  now  doing^  wefl. 
In  our  stiff  soil  we  do  not  make  a  practice  of  thinning 
Spinach  much,  but  rather  cut  out  the  young  plants  for  use, 
and  leave  it  on  the  whole  rather  thick  for  winter.  We  find 
that  we  have  a  better  supply  from  not  thinning  it  much  in 
the  rows.  In  rich,  light  land  we  think  it  would  be  as  well 
to  thin  the  August  sowing  in  September,  to  about  4  or 
6  inches  apart.  What  is  the  best  way  to  cook  Spinach  P 
The  only  time  we  tasted  it  truly  ddicious,  it  was  thus 
managed.  The  heads  and  leaves  were  washed  well,  and 
allowed  to  drop  all  the  water  possible  from  them  in  an  open 
sieve,  then  turned  into  a  saucepan  and  boiled  or  rather 
steamed  with  their  own  juice.  The  chief  of  the  cuisine  told 
us  that  boiling  in  water  spoiled  it.  Certainly  as  we  tasted 
it  it  was  delicious. 

Cabbages. — Planted  a  piece  with  our  forward  plants  that 
had  previously  been  pricked  cut,  lifting  them  with  small 
baUs,  and  setting  them  in  soil  which  had  been  well  ex- 
posed to  the  air  after  the  Onions  were  taken  off,  in  rows 
2  feet  apart,  and  1  foot  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row. 
This  width  is  necessary  if  the  crop  is  to  stand  ^  over  the 
second  autumn  and  winter.  A  clergyman  who  is  a  good 
gardener  told  us  the  other  day  that  he  made  it  a  point  at 
one  time  to  pull  up  a  spring  Cabbage  as  soon  as  he  had  cut 
from  it,  but  that  now  he  sees  the  propriety  of  leaving  the 
stumps  to  produce  more.  From  many  of  our  plants,  besides 
the  fine  one  Cabbage  in  early  spring  or  rather  summer,  we 
have  had  three  or  four  nice  Cabbages  in  summer  and  au- 
tumn, and  now  these  plants  have  each  heads  consisting  of 
from  five  to  a  dozen  nice  young  Coleworts.  If  thus  left, 
2  feet  from  row  to  row  is  not  too  much.  Did  we  mereSiy 
take  the  first  Cabbage,  1  foot  from  row  to  row  would  be 
enough,  and  a  vast  amount  of  cutting  would  be  obtained  ia 
little  room.  What  we  said  lately  on  leaving  all  the  dd 
leaves  and  prunings  of  heads,  &c.,  between  the  rows,  will  be 
found  appropriate.  In  addition  to  rough  hoeing,  we  would 
manure-water  the  whole  of  the  old  piece  if  we  could.  It  is 
generally  a  rare  fillbasket  until  the  spring,  if  the  winter 
IS  not  very  severe.  If  thus  treated  with  a  Uttle  enriching 
in  autumn,  they  boil  as  sweet  as  young  Coleworts ;  but  it 
is  well  to  encourage  both.  Coleworts,  now  heading,  were 
planted  about  12  inches  apart,  and  have  had  in  this  bright 
weather  a  little  sewage  water. 

Onions. — Sowed  a  lew  lines  for  succession  to  those  sown 
in  August.  If  the  weather  in  winter  should  prove  open, 
these  will  be  best  for  spring  transplanting,  as  the  earlier- 
sown  would  be  too  forward.  We  prefer  transplanting  for 
early  bulbs  to  allowing  the  plants  to  remain  where  sown. 
In  stiff  heavy  land,  if  the  plants  remain  where  the  seeds 
were  sown  in  autumn,  the  earth  should  be  scraped  awaj 
fh>m  the  surface  of  the  bulbs,  as  otherwise  they  are  apt  to 
come  long-necked.  Tied  up  a  lot  of  summer  Onions  ia 
strings  of  different  sizes,  so  that  larger  or  smaller  ones  may 
be  had  at  once  as  wanted.  The  White  Spanish  and  the  Tripott 
we  like  best  for  autumn  sowing.  It  is  only  by  autumn 
sowing  and  transplanting  that  we  can  hope  to  rival  the 
foreign  imported  Onions.  This  season  the  Onions  are  firm 
and  sound,  and  fair  as  to  size,  but  not  so  large  as  usual  on 
account  of  the  drought.  This  second  summer  after  the 
rains  is  making  all  look  bright  and  promising  again. 

CattlifUhoers. — ^Pricked  out  more  as  previously  stated,  and 
watered  those  bearing,  and  successional  crops,  with  sewaffe 
water.  A  nice  crisp  Cauliflower  is  what  we  find  peq^ 
never  tire  of  unless  presented  in  too  great  quantify. 

Mushrooms, — Spawned  the  first  piece  in  a  shallow  bed  ia 
the  Mushroom-house,  and  just  suriaced  it  with  a  little  fresh 
droppings.  We  will  allow  it  to  remain  a  few  days  be&ve 
earthing-up.  Our  beds  in  the  open  shady  shed  are  covered, 
so  that  we  have  no  need  to  htmt  the  pastures,  and  the 
home-grown  are  far  more  juicy  and  fleshy  than  those  ia 
the  open  fields.  Before  we  took  to  the  open  shady  shed 
in  summer  we  used  to  be  troubled  with  thin  maggoty 
Mushrooms  in  houses  in  July  and  August^  but  we  liave  now 
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BO  diiftealty  in  prodndng  them  as  soand  and  finn  as  at 
ChristmaB. 

It  is  mncli  to  be  desired  that  onr  ftiends  would  respond 
to  the  wish  of  the  Editors  by  trying  the  erperimeDts  re- 
oorded  at  page  257,  as  we  fear  we  cannot  afford  the  time 
oorselves ;  and  if  we  did  the  result  would  be  of  little  use  to 
ns,  as  we  have  already  detailed  how  by  rich  surfacings  of 
Mushxoom-beds  we  obtained  the  Mushrooms  too  thick  and 
massive  for  suceessfiil  cooking.  If  we  were  sure  that  such 
heavy  Mushrooms  would  be  desirable,  then  we  might  strive 
to  obtain  them ;  but  at  the  weight  spoken  of  we  do  not  see 
how  they  could  be  cooked  without  slicing  them  into  a 
number  of  pieces.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  antipathy 
felt  by  the  Mushroom  for  lime  when  at  all  active,  and  other 
reasons,  we  must  confess  ourselves  a  little  sceptical  of  the 
whole  aSaii ;  but  still  we  would  be  glad  if  others  with  more 
leisure  would  carefolly  conduct  the  experiments.  The 
farmer's  son  was  no  fool  who,  after  attending  a  course  of 
chemical  lectures,  said  he  found  out  that  muck  made  Barley 
grow,  though  he  had  a  strong  suspicion  of  this  truth  before 
he  was  indoctrinated  with  scientific  farming.  We  have 
hitherto  relied  for  Mushroom  crops  on  muck  in  a  certain 
condition;  but  if  by  a  cleaner  chemical  process  we  can  ob- 
tain them  healthy  and  suitable  for  the  table,  why,  by  all 
means  let  us  have  them. 

Capsicums,  Tomatoes,  incumbers,  &c.,  as  in  previous 
weeks. 

COTTAOX  OABDXirs. 

We  are  glad  that  able  men  are  doing  what  we  attempted 
to  do  many  years  ago— namely,  showing  the  connection  be- 
tween a  well-managed  garden  and  a  flean,  well-managed, 
comfortable  house.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  exceptions ;  but 
the  flowers  in  the  window,  and  plants  land  vegetables  in  the 
garden,  give  us  a  sort  of  key  to  the  character  of  the  inmates 
of  the  cottage.  On  this  account,  whatever  value  we  might 
put  on  allotments  at  a  distance,  we  would  never  place  them 
in  comparison  as  to  advantage  with  a  garden  close  to  the 
homestead,  where  even  a  few  spare  minutes  might  be  profit- 
ably spent. 

There  are  just  two  ideas  here  which  we  wish  to  ventilate. 
TThe  first  is  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  well-kept 
cottages.  Marks  of  approval  in  different  ways  are  often 
bestowed  on  the  best-kept  cottage  gardens.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  think  the  concmsionB  are  formed  at  too  early  a 
period,  if  only  one  visit  is  paid  to  the  gardens.  It  would  be 
better  if  these  were  inspected  late  as  well  as  early  in  the 
season,  or,  perhaps,  at  three  seasons  in  the  year--say  April, 
July,  and  October.  We  are  all,  unless  very  lazy  and  un- 
thrifty, aroused  by  the  beauties  of  spring,  and  we  dig,  and 
plant,  and  sow,  and  clean,  and  brush,  as  if  we  would  be 
insulting  all  that  is  beautiful  and  harmonious  around  us,  if 
ve  allowed  anything  like  untidiness  and  filth  to  appear. 
We  are  apt,  however,  to  treat  our  gardens  much  as  many 
people  treat  their  houses — give  them  one  good  clean-up  in 
the  year,  and  then  just  a  brush  and  a  promise  at  times. 
As  we  obtain  the  produce  we  think  less  of  neatness,  and 
thus  it  often  happens,  as  any  person  may  notice  in  passing 
along  the  highway,  that  the  garden  that  is  a  little  paradise 
in  May  and  June,  is  too  much  the  garden  of  the  sluggard  in 
October  and  November,  overrun  as  it  is  with  decayed  vege- 
tables polluting  the  air,  and  weeds  of  all  sizes  left  alone  in 
their  glory.  After  the  winter  vegetable  are  put  in  and 
cared  for,  every  decaying  bit  of  vegetable  ought  to  be 
covered  in  the  manure  heap,  and  every  spare  bit  of  ground 
turned  up  to  the  ameliorating  influences  of  the  atmosphere. 
Some  of  the  marks  of  commendation  for  cottage  gardens 
should  be  retained  for  their  found  condition  at  this  latter 
time,  and  the  position  of  the  reftise  heap,  the  slophole,  and 
how  managed,  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as 
now  these  matters  would  bear  on  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  inmates  of  the  cottage.  Cottage  gardens  in  general  in 
t^e  autumn  are  much  behind  the  mark,  and  as  such  exert 
a  deteriorating  moral  and  social  influence. 

The  other  idea  is  just  this — ^many  possessors  of  cottage 
gardens  have  compltuned  to  us  that  their  efforts  at  neatness, 
nicety,  &c.,  were  undervalued,  because  they  had  wrought  or 
did  work  in  a  garden.  They  have  complained  that  they  were 
disqualified  firom  taking  commendations  or  prizes  on  account 
of  their  daily  work,  and  that  prizes  were  taken  by  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  artisans,  who  had  more  time  in  their  gar- 


dens than  they  had.  Where  there  are  many  of  such  eaxdea 
labourers  in  a  village  or  neighbourhood,  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  let  the  competition  be  among  themselves.  Where 
this  Ib  not  the  case,  or  no  rule  to  the  contrary  exists,  we  da 
not  think  that  working  in  a  garden  ought  to  be  any  canse  for 
disqualifying  them  firom  contending  for  the  place  of  honour. 
True,  they  may  be  more  conversant  with  the  routine  work, 
and  know  more  about  the  best  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  thus 
far  have  an  advantage  over  their  fellows  who  follow  other 
avocations ;  but  they  labour  under  a  great  disadvantage  in 
the  very  sameness  of  their  usual  day  work  for  their  em- 
ployers, and  the  evening  work  for  themselves.  To  the 
tailor  and  the  shoemaker,  and  many  other  artisans,  working 
in  the  garden  is  a  delightful  change.  The  work,  in  fact, 
becomes  rest  in  labour.  The  tramping,  and  the  digging* 
and  tiio  wheeling  give  a  zest  and  preparation  for  the  usual 
toil.  Apart  from  the  advantage  and  the  pleasure  to  be 
gained,  there  can  be  no  great  rest  in  digg^g  for  oneself  on 
an  evening  after  digging  for  an  employer  all  day.  This 
depressing  influence  should  be  kept  in  mind,  as  well  as  the 
advantages  such  labourers  possess ;  and  duly  allowed  for, 
there  will  be  little  difference  between  them  and  other  la- 
bourers and  artisans.  The  feeling  of  satiety  from  long  con- 
tinuance at  one  kind  of  work  is  perfectly  natural.  The  re- 
cognition of  it  has  led  to  the  proverbs  about  the  smith's 
mare  and  the  shoemaker's  wife  being  ill  shod.  It  explains 
the  reason  why,  generally,  with  many  exceptions  it  is  true, 
farmers  are  such  careless  gardeners.  They  are  occupied 
with  their  farming  pursuits  during  the  day,  and  gardening 
is  such  a  near  neighbour  to  farming,  that  the  former  fur- 
nishes no  sest  in  vxe  way  of  a  change.  You  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  among  farmers  men  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, good  chemists,  and  attentive  students  of  natural 
history,  whose  gardens  would  not  compare  with  those  of  some 
of  their  labourers.  The  truth  is,  when  they  have  a  little  time 
they  like  a  pursuit  that  takes  them  farther  away  from  thdi 
dBJly  avocations. 

Among  firuit  and  flowers  our  work  was  chiefly  a  c<mr 
tinuance  of  what  was  reported  in  previous  weeks.  The 
flower  garden,  but  for  the  falling  leaves,  still  looks  fiur— E.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MABKET.— Octobbb  1. 

Soppliet  oontlnae  good ;  fruit  U  rerj  pleatlfol ;  TegeUbiei  of  moit  kiadf 
AbandanL  Some  foreign  Hembargh  Qnpes  of  middling  Quality  have 
nrriTed.  Melone  are  becoming  more  toarce ;  Pinea  are  anfflcient  for  ths 
demand ;  Orangea  are  more  plenUfal  in  consequence  of  tbe  arrivala  of 
autamn  fruit  from  Madeira;  and  at  It  eary  importations  maybe  expected 
shortlr,  price'e  have  fallen.  As  regards  Applea  and  Pears  we  haye  nothing 
freeh  to  report. 


FBXriT. 


Applaa ftileTe 

Aprioota    .doi. 

Cherries    Ib. 

Currants,  Red...^  sieve 

Black do. 

Pigs dot. 

Filberts  A  Nuts  100  lbs.  60 
Gooseberries  .  ...^  sieve  0 
Orapea,  Hamburghs  lb.    I 

Husoata S 

Lemons 100    8 

Afelona „...each    1 


d.  a 
0to2 
0     0 


Mulberries  ....  punnK    0 

Nectarlnea  « dos.    0 

Orangea , 100  14 

Peaches  doa.    8 

Pears  (kiteheB)...bn«h.    6 

des.^rt doa.    1 

Pine  Apples lb.    4 

Plums i  sieve    S 

Quinces do.       4 

Uaspberries lb.    0 

StrawbefTlee  ...ponnet    0 
Walnuts...*. boah.  14 


d.    ■. 

OtoO 
0 


Artichokes  each 

Asparmas bundle 

Beans  Broad 4  Kieve 

Kidney j  sieve 

Beet,  Red...... doa. 

Broccoli  bundle 

BrusaeUSpronta  ^  sieve 

Cabb<4ge  dox. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bunoh 

Cauliftowor dox. 

Colery  bundle 

Cucumbers  each 

pickling doa. 

Endive  «..m.......  eoore 

Fennel  bunch 

SarUe  and  Shi^ota,  lb. 
Herba «, .....  hfonoh 


YXOITABLB8. 
d 
6 


d.  a. 
4to0 
0      0 


Horseradish  ...bundle 

Leeks bunoh 

Lettuce ecore 

Mushrooms  ......  pottle 

Mnstd.  A;  Cress,  punnet 

Onions  bunch 

pickling quart 

Paraley  ...dox.  bunches 

Parsnips  dos. 

Paas... quart 

Poutoea    ...... ..bushel 

Radishes  doa.  bunches 

AavoTs   ......dox. 

8ca-kate baaket 

Bpinach M....~Bi«ve 

Tomatoea ^tiem 

Turnips .ouneh 

Tagetablellarroira  dos. 


A.     a.  d 
6to5    0 

s 

i 

0 
0 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  reqaest  tliat  no  one  will  write  prirately  to  the  de- 
partmentol  writers  of  the  "  Jooznal  of  Hortioaltaxe, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  snljected  to  nxunatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed §6l$ly  to  The  Editors  of  the  Joutnai  of  HorticitU 
twre,  4-Co  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  oommunications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  ' 

N.B.-^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 
SroEiKo  FiLBXRn  (5ye0a).— Th^M,  ac  well  an  Cob-nuta,  shonld  be  left  in 
the  haiks,  put  into  enrthenware  Jars,  and  placet!  in  a  cold  damp  cellar. 

YnoNiCAB  (jtf*.  JSr.)*— As  there  are  ebont  130  spedes,  exclusiTe  of  a 
multitude  of  Tarletlee,  we  cannot  nndertake  to  publish  their  names  and 
eiflottrs.  If  you  refer  to  the  **  Cottage  Gardeners*  Dictionary  '*  you  will  find 
them  there. 

Bush  Pkae  amp  Appuc  Tbzbs  (An  Old  SubtcHher). —To  t(\re  **  full  partl- 
culan,*'  such  as  yon  require,  would  require  a  whole  page  of  our  Journal. 
Buy  Bivers*8  **  Miniature  Fruit  Garden.'* 

Bvirsxit*B  Brairaa.— la  answer  to  **G.  8.,**  it  may  be  obtained  at  any 
philosophical  instrument  maker*!!,  and  as  many  of  the  lar«e  gasfltten'  shops 
in  any  large  town.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  price,  but  li  is  only  a  few 
shillings. -A.  W.  W. 

CxNXBAKiAS  Wawtkd  TO  Bloom  (Oard*ntr\—A»  the  plants  are  now 
throwing  up  their  bloom-Atems,  and  yon  wish  them  to  flower,  you  must  not 
stop  or  pot  the  pIant^  but  pUoe  them  near  the  glass,  and  admit  abundance 
ef  air,  guarding  against  injury  tjrom  green  fl.v  by  (Umiiratiag  with  tobacco 
on  its  first  appearance.  The/  will  bear  slight  forcing,  a  temperature  of 
troth  tf  B  to  50^  being  warm  enbtigh  ;  but  they  must  be  kept  dose  to  the 
glaas,  aflSerdIng  at  the  same  tlm»  abundance  of  freah  air. 

Fuchsia  Lbatxs  Spottu  {E.  M.  TTO.—We  do  not  obserre  anything  the 
natter  with  the  Icare*  exempt  that  tliey  are  assuming  their  autumn  tints, 
and  appear  as  if  spUmhed  with  thin  whitewatth,  which  may  be  due  to 
ayringing  tbe  plants  with  wattr  holaing  lime  in  solution.  In  other  respects 
the  leaTCS  appear  healthy. 

OnAKonTnvB  from  a  Pip  (/<f#m).— It  will  bloom  most  assuredly ;  and  how 
It  has  been  growing  for  ten  years  without  blooming  is  a  puszle.  We  have 
bloomed  them  ftvquently  at  four  and  six  years  old.  If  you  are  tired  of 
waiting,  you  may  graft  it  In  spring,  plunging  the  pot  in  a  hoibed  in  April, 
and  when  It  breaks  or  sends  out  shoots,  |iot  in  grafts  by  side-grafting, 
leaTlng  a  couple  of  Inches  of  the  sdon  below  the  union,  so  thut  this  heel 
may  dip  inio  a  phlal  containing  water,  fastened  by  the  neck  to  the  ktem  of 
the  stock,  at  a  suitable  height.  Ton  may  also  inarch,  which  is  the  rarest  of 
all  modes  of  grafting,  or  bud  it ;  in  the  latter  ease  putting  in  the  eyes  from 
half'Tipened  wood,  any  time  from  June  to  August.  The  operation  Is  per* 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  with  Uosea. 

CutSBAMA  MAaimcA  AMD  Ckntaiwxa  casoidisbika  Propaoativo  aho 
WiMTsaiiio  (7*.  £.)'~ThlB  Cinerarld,  you  say,  U  not  hardy  with  you;  and 
such  is  the  case  in  many  places,  for  this  rimple  reanon— the  soil  is  too  dsmp 
and  rich.  On  dry  gravelly  soils,  and  on  rockwork,  it  1m  perfectly  hardy; 
and  the  way  we  keep  it  over  the  winter  is  to  traoKplant  it  in  autumn  to  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall,  where  we  jIIow  It  to  remain  until  spring,  when  we 
plant  in  its  proper  position,  and  by  dividing  the  large  roots  obtain  sufficient 
plants  to  fill  tlie  space  preTlously  occupied.  In  s<ime  soils  and  situations 
Cineraria  maritima  will  not  live.  You  may,  therefore,  take  up  a  few 
pisnte  and  pot  them  In  any  light  loamy  soil,  keep  sparingW  supplied 
with  wster,  and  winter  in  a  dry  airy  situstlon  in  the  greenhouse.  In 
Pebruary  place  in  a  temperature  of  bV*  or  6(r,  which  will  encourage  the 
yrodnction  o'  side-shoots.  When  these  are  of  soffioient  sice  to  make  into 
cuttings  of  three  Joints,  cut  thom  across  transversely  below  the  lowest  leaf, 
and  remove  it  and  tbe  next  abovi*  it,  leaving  one  with  the  growing  point 
at  top.  Insert  the  cuttings  In  moist  silver  sand,  and  plimge  the  pot  in 
a  bottom  heat  of  from  76^  to  BCT.  Place  a  bell-glass  over  tbe  cuttings  if  the 
atmosphere  of  the  hou^e  is  dry,  but  if  it  is  Cdlm  and  moist  the  iMsll-glaas 
may  be  dispensed  with.  Keep  the  sand  moist,  but  avoid  wetting  the 
foliage.  If  the  sand  be  kept  very  wet  the  cuttings  will  damp  off.  They 
will  root  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  may  then  be  potted.  Continue 
them  In  heat  pntil  eHtsblished  ;  then  remove  to  the  greenhouse  and 
gradually  harden-off  prior  to  plancing-ouc.  Cenuurea  candidisalma  requires 
the  same  treatment)  only  the  cuttings  must  be  taken  off  close  to  the  stem 
of  the  old  plant,  so  as  to  have  a  heel ;  and  they  should  not  be  planted 
out  so  soon  by  a  month,  or  not  before  the  beg  nning  of  June.  These 
dnerarisi  may  be  raided  from  seed  sown  !n  Pebrusry ;  but  the  foliage  is  not 
ao  bright  in  eoiour  as  that  produced  by  cuttings  from  old  plants. 

GxBAinuM  LxAVxs  TURMiso  YsLLOw  ((?artfeNar).->We  are  unable  to 
detect  anything  the  matter  with  the  leaves  enclosed,  and  think  they  are 
Yielding  to  natural  decay  through  age.  Want  of  water  at  the  root  may 
have  hastened  their  early  maturity.  In  other  respecta  we  do  not  see  any- 
thing the  matter  with  them.  You  may  cut  the  planta  down  now,  and  they 
will  ptiah  again  before  winter ;  and  when  the  shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  long 
thqr  may  be  potted,  reducing  the  ball  oonalderAbly.  Such  plants  will 
bloom  splendidly  next  year  In  April  and  May. 

SsA-XALK  FoRcnrG  POR  Chrutkas  (J<(em).— Tohave  It  readv  at  Christmas 
the  roota  should  be  piaoed  in  a  temperature  of  tnm  09^  to  WP,  Under  the 
rtme  of  a  stove  wih  do  well,  and  an  inverted  flower-pot,  with  tbe  holee 
stopped  up.  will  answer  for  blanching  the  shoots,  putting  it  on  in  the  second 
week  in  November.  If  yon  force  tha  plants  where  they  grow,  hot  dung 
■honld  be  placed  on  the  pot  about  the  same  time,  or  six  weeks  before  it  Is 
I  for  use.    The  roots  will  not  do  to  force  tirioe.    The  ehoote  are  weak 


enovgh  f^om  the  early  foroiag,  and  they  are  nselsas  for  fondng  again  before 
a  sunuTCd 


I  growth  tokea  plsee. 


Oraprs  SHAHXnra  (/.  W,  JST,  XaiM«Mr»)^As  the  Vines  did  sp  well 
last  year,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  try  them  another  year  ?  Perhape  ttiey 
had  too  heary  a  crop  or  wanted  watering,  if  e'-er  they  do  want  it  in 
LancaahiK,  for  in  the  aonih  It  has  been  so  dry.  However,  If  yon- resolve 
on  raising  the  roote,  you  cannot  do  it  too  soon  to  seenre  ft-ceh  rooln.  Tl» 
material  yon  speak  of  (the  top  spit  of  a  pasture),  will  do  very  weU  If 
thrown  up  at  once.  It  will  do  with  litUe  lime  if  yon  take  a  thin  film  of  tuif 
off,  which  will  make  a  nice  heap  for  potting,  and  use  the  other  turf  after 
the  graas  is  removed  2  or  »  inches  deep.  When  tnrf  la  used  at  once,  and 
then  with  a  good  deal  of  grass  in  it,  it  is  apt  to  heat  too  much.  Move  the 
flags. 

Namr  Of  DrAMTHOB  ( W.  J'.).--It  is  one  of  the  legion  of  Indlsn  Pinks  not 
one  or  which  has  a  name.  Seeds  flrom  it  would  produce  planta  not  one  of 
the  flowers  of  which,  probably,  would  be  like  those  of  the  parent. 

pRACH-BocsR  {A  Se^tn-ytart  8uhieriber).^  We  think  your  proposed 
arrsngementa  will  answer  very  well.  We  would  have  preferred  a  double 
ridge-board,  covered  with  your  cap  at  apex,  the  ridge-boards  a  foot  apart, 
and  a  swing  ventilator  between  them.  We  would  move  the  two  pipes  doee 
to  the  from  farther  in  by  2  or  8  feet,  if  you  mean  to  plant  the  trees  there, 
within  15  inches  or  so  of  the  glass.  You  have  ample  piping,  six  rows  (fonr 
might  do) ;  but  you  are  quite  right  to  have  »lx,  as  they  need  never  then  be 
too  warm ;  and  you  will  he  able  to  coat  them  with  auiphur  from  the  time 
the  buds  break,  and  that  is  the  best  safeguard  against  red  bpider.  Such  a 
house  would  be  best  with  its  ends  north  and  south,  or  iu  side  south-east 
and  north-west,  and,  a  true  span  would  look  beet.  We  presume  one  side 
of  yonr's  fMcex  the  north  considerably.  an<1  that,  too,  will  answer  well 
enough.  We  do  not  i^ee  clearly  the  object  of  having  pipes  in  the  chamber, 
beneath  tbe  outside  border  for  the  early  house,  to  be  covered  with  glass, 
under  tbe  present  arrangementa ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  the  9  or  12  inches  of 
rnbble  beneath  your  2^-feet-deep  border,  yon  placed  open  eondulto  of 
pipes,  such  as  small  round  drara-pipes,  every  S  feet  or  so  aero^  the 
iMittom  of  the  house,  amornr  the  rubble,  and  rained  these  lines  of  pipes  m 
several  plaoes  above  the  surface  of  tbe  border  at  the  back,  then  these  two  pipes 
ra  the  chamber  would  give  a  mild  heat  to  the  border  throughout  when  yon 
Gommenosd  forcing.  The  top  of  the  pipe*  at  back  might  be  plugged,  and 
opened  when  a  moist  air  was  deemed  necessary.  You  will  not  nave  too 
many  trees  at  first  t  but  most  Ukely  two  uees  for  each  side  will  xdXimMj 
be  enough,  unless  you  root-prune.  For  such  a  house  half'Standards  will  be 
better  than  standards.  Emrly  Houae  (Front).-One  dwarf  Blmge  Neo> 
tarine,  one  Violette  H&ttve  ditto,  one  half-standard  Noblesse  Peach.  (Back). 
—Half  standards:  one  BarlyGrosse  Mignonne  Peach,  one  Barrington,  one 
dwarf  Vtolette  HAtive  or  BellegArde.  Lata  Homm  (Front).— One  dwarf 
Walbnrton  Admirable  Peach,  one  dwarf  Tdion  de  Venu^  one  half-standard 
Boman  Neetaiine.  (Back)«-rtee  half-standard  Peach,  Salway,  one  Qalande 
or  Chancellor  (if  very  late),  one  dwarf  Pltmaatou  Orange  Nectarine. 

ViHRs  iir  Balcort  YnrxRT  (A  Fioe-yan  Aift«cri6er).— The  Applea  sent 
are  Barehard's  Seedling,  correct,  a  good  cooking  Apple;  and  the  other  is 
the  Winter  Greening,  a  first-rate  keeping  Apple  for  kitchen  use.    For 

Sonr  raised  balcony,  greenhouse,  and  vinery,  we  would  prefer  that  the 
order  for  the  Vines  should  be  made  partly  under  the  balcony,  and  also  in 
front  of  it;  and  we  would  plant  the  Vines  m  front  of  the  pillars,  and  enclose 
them  iu  a  three-sided  wooden  esse,  placed  against  the  pillars,  and  the  sterna 
packed  in  sawdust.  As  this  house,  15  feet  by  10,  is  to  contain  Camelliae,  Rho« 
dodendrons,  Ae ,  with  Vines  overhead,  and  to  be  heated  solely  from  the  nttlng<* 
room,  the  door  of  which  can  be  left  open  from  10  p  m.  until  7  a.m.,  we  would 
recommend  that  In  severe  weather  in  winter  the  fire  should  be  replenished  at 
bedtime.    Kverythlng  will  be  safe  enough  if  the  soU  in  the  CamellU  pota  do 
nnt  fi-eese.  If  a  small  boiler  were  piaoed  at  the  back  of  the  firepUee,  and  pipea 
taken  from  it,  the  house  would  be  still  more  secure,  snd  the  room-door 
might  be  shut  at  night,    jls  the  back  wall  of  the  house  is  now  supplied  with 
a  Sweetwater  Vine,  snd  that  is  a  beautiful  Grape  when  well  grown,  we  would 
not  have  more  than  four  Vines  on  the  roof,  one  at  S  feet  from  each  end  and 
the  other  two  equally  divided.    To  make  the  most  of  tbe  Sweetwaters  the 
house  should  )>e  kept  rather  close  when  they  are  In  bloom ;  and  several 
times  during  the  day  in  sunshine  the  dry  hand,  or  a  dry  feather,  should 
be  drawn  over  the  bunches,  so  as  to  promote  free  setting.    But  for  your 
objecting  to  the  flavour  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  we  would  have  recom- 
mended you  to  have  two  Hamburichs  and  two  Royal  Muscadines  in  such  a 
house ;  but  as  you  must  have  tbe  Muscat  flavour,  we  would  advise  two 
pUnts  of  the  Unseat  Hamburgh  and  two  of  the  White  Frontignan.    The 
Muscat  Uiimburgh  was  very  fine  in  Mr.  Crane's  orehard-house  last  season, 
but  that  hours  is  now  heated.    For  varlt-ty  you  might  have  one  Muscat 
Hamburgh  and  one  Esperione,  or  one  L«dy  Dowoes*,  which  would  prolong 
the  season  of  Grape-gathering.    We  have  ripened  White  Frontignan  without 
fire  heat.    If  you  had  not  a  Sweetwater  against  the  back  wall,  we  would 
have  reoommended   Buckland   Sweetwater;   but  though   a  nice  Or^M, 
and  hardy,  it  has  no  Muscat  flavour,  which  you  wish ;  and  although  the 
berries  of  the  >Vhite  Frontignan  are  rather  small,  they  are  exceedingly  rieh, 
and  for  our  own  eating  we  prefer  them  lo  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.    For     - 
strong  Vines  that  would  give  you  a  little  firuit  next  season,  with  not  less  than 
9  feet  of  good  stem,  you  would  have  to  pay,  we  presume,  from  St.  to  16«. 
each,  according  to  strength  and  prominent  eyes.    We  would  advise  yon, 
however,  not  to  take  much  from  them  the  first  season.    For  such  Vines  the 
first  thing  to  be  avoided  is  stagnant  watar,  anU,  therefore,  a  drain  ttom.  the 
border  will  be  necessary.    Above  thst  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  a  foot  of 
rubble,  of  cliokera,  stones,  brickbato,  Ac,  and  then  firom  18  to  24  inches  of 
soil.    If  freah  rough  loam  all  the  better;  and  it  may  have  a  tenth  part  of 
brick  rubbish  ami  a  twentieth  pari  of  rotten  dung  mixed  with  it,  along 
witii  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  broken  or  bruised  bones.    We  would  use  little 
cooos-nut  refuse,  but  a  few  bubhels  will  do  good.    We  would  prefer  a 
rather  thick  muslin  for  shade  in  early  spring,  fixed  on  the  roof  inside  hj 
rings.    It  will  keep  out  nearly  as  much  cold  as  ftigl  domo.  and  it  will  be 
more  pleasant  to  look  through  during  the  day.    After  the  Vines  grow  and 
fill  the  house,  anch  a  shade  wUl  not  be  wanted  after  May.    The  blmds  may 
be  hooked  on  with  rings,  a  foot  or  so  from  the  glass. 

PRLAReomuM  (r.  A  5.).— The  variety  to  which  yon  refer  has  not  aa  yet 
been  sent  out. 

Allioatos  Prar  (^.  (7.).~8ow  the  pips  In  equal  parte  of  loam,  peat,  asd 
leaf  mould,  next  March,  and  plunge  the  pete  in  a  hotbed  at  bO^  or  85*. 
When  up  and  growing  repot,  and  place  in  a  stove,  giving  tnem  the  same 
treatment  as  slove  planta  generally.  Unless  yon  have  room  to  accommodate 
a  goodly-stsed  Apple  tree  in  your  stove  yon  will  make  poorly  onttai  grow« 
lag  this  tree  for  iU  fhiit,for  1ft  attains  a  height  of  40  feet.  Itisfkomtbe 
West  Indies. 


VBb 


JOUERAL  OF  HOBmCULTUBS  AKD  OOTXAQiB  OAEDBBIXB. 


9rEvmora«xt  cnwAinoA  {X.  0.  J7.).— By  Btrntbraptarii  feroMate  w« 
«mo1od«  yon  mam  Struthlopteiis  itemiftalcs,  or  Oifertch  ftatbw  Fern,  vhkh 
!■  oYiite  hardy,  and  will  irrow  Id  ilwDy  rookwork  and  ■hrubbariat.  It  fonu 
noble  drcnUr  eretts  of  greet  eleganee  end  beenty,  often  1  feet  eeroee,  aed 
tecreeeee  rapidly  by  nndergroand  atelone,  end  the  neigbboarhood  toon 
becomes  densely  eorered.  It  Is  from  eentral  Barope.  It  is  fnUy  dcaeribed 
in  oar  *«  Fern  Mannal.** 

FaiMB  LioKTs  {MmIoh  ^roiMr).— Tbe  most  soUable  lights  are  those  made 
of  well-seasooed  red  deal,  thongh  pitch  pine  is  a  more  durable  timber.  Th» 
frame  should  be  made  strong,  bat  as  light  ss  possible,  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  lights  8  by  H  inchee,  morticed  and  tenoned  at  the  comers.  Ton  may 
haTO,  at  equal  distanees  apart  three  sa»h-bars,  li  by  S4  tnehea,  narrow  side 
vpwsrds,  which  win  be  rebated  three-quartera  of  an  Inch  for  the  glaaa  to 
raafc  on.  Thia  will  require  glass  ^  inches  wide,  end  21}  inches  long,  which 
la  the  else  we  wonld  have.  Twenty-omcoonee  sheet  glass  of  good  qoality 
"Will  aaawer  perfecUy.  Any  carpenter  can  make  the  Ilghta,  but  yoa  will  be 
wellaerred  by  any  of  the  hortioaltaral  buUdera  who  edTcrtise  in  onr 


PoTTWo  AoApAitTBvs  tTmKLLATos  (<7.  Jf.  Mlttjor)  .—Yon  may  pot  thia 
bnntlfht  African  Lily  Immediately  after  it  baa  done  blooming ;  and  remove 
the  oAeta  from  UUam  gigantenm  at  the  time  of  potting,  which  may  be 
sow  or  in  March.  We  do  not  know  in  what  way  you  could  facilitate  the 
ripening  of  the  Lilian  ^eed-pods,  unleaa  by  an  increase  of  heat,  and  expo- 
nre  to  more  intense  light. 

Ccrmioa  oy  VAarovs  Plamis  (7<i«m).— Half-rfpened  ahoota  of  Bmg- 
nanaiaa  will  atrike  freely  at  any  time  in  a  mild  bottom  hear,  and  so  will 
anfttinga  of  PaaalSoraa,  which  may  be  uken  now,  but  we  like  them  a  little 
aarller.  The  best  time  to  take  cuttinga  of  Escallonia  rubra  and  Acacia 
kmgifolia,  ia  when  they  have  half-ripened  shonta  upon  them,  or  young 

Kwtha  of  a  Arm  texture  to  the  touch,  which  should  be  put  in  as  early  in 
anmmer  aa  poaaible.    Cuttinga  of  any  plant  will  root  much  nM>re  freely 
ia  the  early  part  of  summer  than  in  the  autumn. 

IfOTtao  BrmsKD  BnTAsa  (W,  ^.).— Ton  may  remove  them  aaMy  anv 
Itee  m  November.  They  will  more  more  safely  at  that  time  than  if  they 
ware  allowed  to  remain  another  year  before  moving.  November,  February, 
ud  Maroh  are  the  beat  aeaaona  for  removing  them.    The  termer  period  ia 

OajcnvooALvir  TmrBSomaa  (F.  G.  H:).— We  do  not  know  the  variety 
alba.  Omithogalum  thyrsoldea  is  from  Natal  in  South  Africa,  and  all  bat, 
ff  not  quite,  hardy.  Being  of  doubtfhl  hardiness  It  should  have  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cold  pit  or  co*d  greenhouse.  It  should  be  potted  in  September 
in  pots  of  a  suitable  slse,  6  or  8- Inch,  in  liaht  turfy  loam  two-tbirds, 
leaf  mould  one-third,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand.  Peat  ia  preferable  to 
leaf  mould,  unless  the  latter  be  of  good  qua*itv,  bat  a  little  of  both  win 
not  be  amiaa.  It  ia  not  nnasual  for  the  plant  to  show  for  bloom  at  ChilsU 
naa,  throwing  up  stems  from  1  to  1^  foot  high,  with  a  apike  of  snow-white 
lowers  having  a  yellow  centre  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  aceptre.  The 
flowera  Individually  are  of  a  good  sise  and  neailv  formed,  opening  at  the 
Bottom  first,  and  in  many  raeee  more  than  fifty  flowera  will  be  borne  on  a 
fpike,  and  oecaaloBally  one  hundred.  It  blooBM  for  three  or  four  weeks  If 
Sot  kept  in  ahiah  temperature,  and  has  the  property  of  remaining  in  full 
bloom  In  a  cut  state  in  water.  It  is  both  easy  of  eolUvation,  and  one  of  the 
best  things  latroduced  of  laU  yeers. 

Caxx;colabus  i»  Exposao  Pooa  Soil  (/<I«»),— We  have  them  this  year 
on  a  poor  light  loit  over  gravel,  and  they  have  done  famously.  We  might 
ae  well  let  you  ialo  the  secret  of  how  w*  sccompliah  thia  when  othera 
have  fkUed  even  on  strong  soil,  such  aa  the  Calceolaria  likes.  In  November 
we  take  out  the  aoii  to  ihs  depth  of  3  feet,  place  6  inches  of  fallen  tree 
leaves  at  the  bottom,  and  then  replace  the  soil.  We  plant  the  beds  with 
oolbs,  such  aa  Crocuses,  Tulips,  ftc. ;  and  when  the»e  come  ofiT,  by  the  first 
week  in  June,  6  inches  of  well  rotted  manure  is  forked  Into  the  bed,  and 
teodden  firm.  We  pUnt  and  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  afte- wards 
twice  aweek  tmtil  the  planta  become  esUbiisbed,  and  a  sprinkling  overhead 
on  the  evening  of  hot  days.  In  July  we  mulch  the  beds  with  an  Inch  of 
Jlaahroom-bed  dung,  and  give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  and  in  ordinary 
aeaaona  we  have  8p!endid  beds,  and  never  finer  than  this  ye.<r,  espeoiallv  of 
yeUow.  Should  the  summer  prove  dry  we  water  twice  a-wcek,  every  other 
nma  with  liquid  manure.  Canarlensls,  Anrea  floribundn,  Amplexleaulis, 
Bogosa  msjor  (a  hardy  early  kind),  8age*s  Yellow  (a  strong-growing  kind), 
TeUow  Dwarf.  Cloth  of  GolH,  and  Yellow  Prince  of  Orange  are  excellent 
yellow  aorta,  which  we  find  do  weU  on  light  aoil  with  the  above  treatment. 

Book  (Peraeaerantto).— "  The  Cottage  Oardener*a  Dictionary'*  will, 
I  anlt  you.  If  yon  wish  to  have  AUler  botanical  deserlptiona  yoa 
lave  Loudon's  '^BncydopsBdia  of  Plants." 

,     ,  Catillae ;   8.  Beurrd  Dlel ; 
Biehop's  Tbumb;  0,  Franklin'a 

^  ..      ,      , ^-       -  ...era  not  identified.    {St.  Legtr).-^ 

LBuU's  Golden  Reinette;  2,  Nelson  Codlin ;  4.  Dutch  Mignonne :  5,  Kibeton 
Pippin ;  6.  Broughton ;  8,  Passe  Colmar.  Othera  i.ot  identified.  {New 
Jbrea«).-1,  BeHe  et  Bonne;  2,  Crasanne;  8,  Comte  de  Lamy.  (C.  T.J.)— 
S,  London  Pippin ;  8,  Lamb  \bbey  Pearmain ;  5.  Yorkshire  Greening ; 
<L  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  9.  Beurr«  Diel;  10,  Pile^' Russet.  Others  not  iden- 
tuied.  ((?.  27.).— 1,  unknown  and  worthless ;  9,  Golden  Reinette ;  8.  Dame- 
low's  Seedling;  4,  Chester  Poarmaln:  5,  unrecognised;  6,  Setwood*e 
Befaietle.  (B.  A.  Jf,  6hrev»buty).— 21,  Herefordshire  Pearmain.  The 
others  unknown  and  very  inferior.  {A.  B,).—The  Grape  No  1  wanta  more 
heat.  The  specimen  ia  abortive.  Graft  a  Black  Hamburgh  upon  it.  No.  2 
is  very  UtUe  better.  We  cannot  identify  either.  {J.  JSvtrett).—!,  York- 
shire Greening ;  2,  Dumelow'a  Seedling,  apparently,  but  a  wretched  apeci- 
nen ;  8,  Kerry  Pippin ;  7,  Gravenetein ;  9,  Beauty  of  Kent.  The  othera 
vera  undtstfakgalahable. 

Na»  07  Plamts  (OictVay).  — We  reply— 1,  Athyrlum  FIUx-fa»n:na : 
X  Laatrea  dilatata;  but  there  la  little  evidence  in  the  wretched  acmpa  sent, 
Correepondenta  who  aend  each  speeimene  must  suppose  ua  to  be  magioiane. 
{J,  A).— 1,  Lastrea  FiUx-maa  eristau;  2,  Laatrea  spinuloaa;  8,  Lastrea 
Kiiz-maa;  4,  Laatrea  Filix-maa  paleaoea.  (F.  C.).— Plumbago  Lirpentm, 
wa  think,  hot  the  flowera  ware  much  cruahed.  {A.  J.)  —1,  Nephrolepta 
tobaroea:  2,  Pteria  eretiea.  {An  (Hd  Sub»eriber).-^l,  DaboMia  polifuUa; 
SfSiiea  vagana,  var.  alba;  S»  Chelooe  glabra;  4,  Se«ma  to  be  a  scrap  of 
Ltaurla  striata;  81,  Apparently  aome  Boragewort,  but  we  oannot  name  it 
wilhoat  the  flowen.  ( IT.  X,}.-— We  cannot  name  your  tree  withoat  aeelng 
tha  flower. 


pnhapa.1 
anut  hav! 


Naxxs  or  PnuiT  (S.  J?.).-l,  Styrian ;  2.  < 
4.  Chanmontel ;  5,  Beurr^  Langelier ;  6.  Biehi 
Golden  Pippin ;  11,  Downton  Pippin.  Othera  no 


POULTBT.  BEE.  aad  H0U8EE0LD  CHBOHICLB. 


POULTEY   SHOW  AT  THE  AGKICIJLTUBAL 
HALL,  ISLINGTON. 

OCTOBBR   IST,   3bD,  AND  4tH,   1864. 

Wx  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  this  is  the  first  Show 
held  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Poaltry  Clnb. 
The  building  leaves  nothing  to  desire,  and  its  management 
by  Mr.  Douglas  deserves  high  commendation.  There  axe 
few  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  fowls  can  be  eared 
for  aa  judiciouslj  as  they  were  here.  We  use  the  word 
advisedly,  because  in  some  places  kindness  and  good  in- 
tentions unwisely  directed  do  more  mischief  than  snj 
neglect.  The  perfect  cleanliness  visible  eveiywhere  was 
pleasing,  and  the  most  fastidious  could  detect  no  unpleaaaat 
smelL 

The  Show  was  looked  forward  to  by  amateurs  as  the  first 
test  of  judging  by  roles.  The  Club,  however,  does  things 
by  halves.  After  a  troubled  labour  of  twelve  months  the 
rules  should  be  ready,  and  they  should  be  public.  When  the 
catalogue  is  headed  by  the  announcement,  "Under  the 
Patronage  and  Management  of  the  Poultry  Club,"  each 
class  should  have  a  copy  of  the  rales  by  which  the  birds 
were  judged.  This  wotild  explain  many  things  that  should 
be  understood  by  exhibitors,  and  still  more  by  those  who 
fill  the  office  of  Judge.  Where  liberty  of  action  is  denied^ 
and  a  man  is  pinned  to  rules,  it  is  no  longer  the  decision  of 
a  Judge,  but  the  verdict  of  a  book.  If  that  book  were  in 
our  hiuids  we  should  probably  have  little  to  say ;  but  as  it 
appears  to  be  printed  only  jGnr  a  few,  we  must  judge  the  tree 
by  its  fruits. 

There  was  a  very  good  class  of  Dorlbiiiyfl,  but  in  thia,  as  in 
all  others.  Lady  Holmesdale's  pens  were  empty.  The  first 
and  second  prize  birds  were  g^ood ;  but  in  our  opinion  pen  17> 
belonging  to  Captoin  Hornby,  was  the  best  pen  in  the  daas. 
In  Class  2,  fbr  White  and  Silver>Qrey  Dorkings,  the  first- 
prize  Silver-Qrey  cock  had  a  black  and  white  breast.  We 
preferred  Mr.  Lingwood's  White  Dorkings  to  the  Bev.  G.  F. 
Hodson's.  We  liked  Mr.  Boyle's  pair  of  pullets,  but  could 
find  no  merit  in  Mr.  Sutherland's. 

The  first-prize  BpaniMh  were  very  good.  We  did  not  at  aU 
like  the  second-prize  birds.  It  was  a  poor  daas.  We  l^ed 
Mr.  Boyle's  second-prize  Brahmas  better  than  Mr.  Barclay's 
first.  These  latter  were  vulture-hocked,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  deemed  desirable. 

The  Cochin  prizes  would  have  been  reversed  according  to 
the  old  system  of  judging.  Mr.  Chase  would  have  been 
first.  Capt.  Heaton's  birds  are  sadly  out  of  condition.  The 
White  Cochins  were  the  beat  and  largest  class  we  have  seen 
for  some  time,  but  here  we  should  have  altered  the  awatdsy 
by  putting  tbe  third  first. 

The  Otme  did  not  come  up  to  the  old  standard.  Twisted 
combs  and  squirrel  tails  were  not  approved  formerly,  but 
they  were  plain  in  some  classes.  In  CisLas  23.  a  third  prize 
was  given  to  two  pullets  with  distinctly  red  deaf  ears.  In 
Class  27,  Mr.  Dnxbury's  Black  Hamburghs  were  every  way 
superior  to  Mr.  Beldon's,  which  had  first  prize. 

In  the  variety  of  Baniama  we  oannot  understand  why  Piles 
that  contribute  one  pen,  should  override  a  good  class  of 
Duckwings.  In  the  Gold  and  Silvor-laced  we  liked  Mr. 
Jones's  second  better  than  Mr.  Spary's  first.  The  cook  in 
the  latter  had  a  very  narrow  comb. 

The  Spanish  cock  in  381  had  a  distinct  thumb  mark  in  his 
comb,  and  the  Brahma,  3d8,  was  a  poorly-conditioned  bird. 

We  liked  the  second-prize  Rouen  Dueka  better  than  the  first. 

The  Oeese  were  excellently  judged.  We  have  thus  re- 
viewed the  609  pens  which  composed  the  Show  of  Poultry. 
We  know  little  of  Pigeons,  and  the  gentleman  who  promised 
to  report  upon  them  was  nnable  to  attend. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  report  of  this  Show  differentij 
from  our  usual  method.  It  may  be  that  impartiality  in  re- 
viewing a  show  is  as  difiicult  as  strict  veracity  is  in  histocy^ 
according  to  Lord  Maoaulay.  We  were  unwilling  to  troet 
entirely  to  ourselves  for  this  reason,  and,  therefore,  con- 
sulted many  others.  Their  testimony  agrees  with  our  own* 
We  have  reviewed  this  Show  as  the  test  of  judging  by  tu^m* 
We  have  UHt  thronglioiit  it  was  sa  unthankful  task.    Oar 
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fd^Bng  has  been,  that  bookgadging  is  impossible.  We  are 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  would  break  np  exhibi* 
tiona;  but  if  it  is  desirable  that  it  sboold  be  adopted,  let  the 
rales  be  published  and  canvassed  by  those  who  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  them.  It  is  manifestly  un£ur  to  Judges 
to  publish  that  they  shall  decide  by  rules  which  are  unknown 
to  those  who  have  to  report  on  the  judgments. 

DoBcivos  (Coloured,  exeepi  SlWer. Grey).  — First.  J.  Frort,  Parhna, 
taffolk.  Seoond,  R.  W.  Boyte,  Dublin.  Third,  C  Priest,  Worthing, 
High'y  Commended,  A.  Stanford,  Eatona,  Smvex ;  J.  Anderson,  Mettle, 
Forfhrshire;  Cspt.  Hornby,  Prweot.    Commendod,  R  W.  Boyle. 

DouiNOit  (White  or  Silver-Qrey^.-FIrst,  A.  Anderson,  Meigla,  Forfar- 
^ba.  Seoond,  Her.  J.  F.  Nowton  Ktrby-ln-CloTeland.  ThInI,  K»r,  O.  F. 
Hbdson,  North  Petherton.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Lingwood,  Needham 
Market,  Snffoik.  Commended,  blr  Si.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wirksworth,  Derby- 
Hurew 

DoBxnoa  (Coloured  or  Whit*).— First,  R  W.  Boyle,  Dnblln.  Second, 
K.  B.  Posans,  Brentwood.  Third,  J.  Sotherlaad,  Malingar.  HlgUy  Oom- 
Bsanded,  B.  W.  Boyle. 

Spamjbb.— Fir»t,  W.  Rone,  Bristol,  and  J.  Rodbard.  Second,  A.  HeaUi, 
Calne,  WllU.    Third,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Yorkshire. 

BmAjncAS  •D4rk).— First,  W  T.  Barclay,  Leytou.  Second.  E.  W.  Boyle. 
Third,  0.  Pr  est.  Worthing  Fourth,  H.  Lacy,  Hebden  Bridge,  Yorkshlfc. 
Hlahly  Commended,  H.  Lacy;  C.  Priest 

BaABMAs  ( Light).- Ffant  and  Second,  J.  Pares,  Chertsey.  Third,  J. 
CUrke.  Cbtewick.  .  «^  /  » 

Arabvas.— First,  R.  W  Bojle.  Second,  J.  Hinton,  Htnton,  near  Bath. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  T.  Barclay,  Ley  ton.    H.  Lacy,  Hebden  Bridge. 

CoceiMs  (Brown  or  Partridge).- First,  T.  8tr«tcl»,  Orm.»klrk.  Seoond, 
8.  Tndman.  Whitchnrrh,  Salopi  Third.  —  Cartwright,  Oswestry.  Highly 
Commended,  Rev.  G.  W.  Hodson,  North  Petherton,  Bridgewater. 

CooaiKfl  (White  or  any  other  colour).  — First.  W.  Dawson,  Hopton, 
Mrfleld.  Second,  F.  W.  Zurhorst.  Dnb  In.  Third.  Rer.  F.  Tay.or,  KeasU 
wick,  Wpstmort'land.  Highly  Commended.  R.  Chase,  Birmingham ;  G. 
Lamb.  Wolverhafrpton ;  H.  Ytrdley,  blrmingham ;  F.  W.  Zurhorst. 
Commended,  F.  W.  Zurhorst.    CAi' Aren*. -Prlae.  B.  Turtman,  Whitchurch. 

CocuiMs  (Cinnamon  or  Buff).  -First,  Capt.  Heaton,  Manchester.  Second, 
Ber.  W.  C.  H.  H.  D'Aeth,  Arborfleld,  Reading.  Third,  R.  Chase,  BalsuU 
Heath.  Birminfrhum.  Highly  Commendod,  H.  Bates.  Birmingham;  J. 
Crosland.Jun.,  WalEeacld;  Capt.  Heaton.  Commended.  Rct.  C.  Spencer, 
Attleborougb.  Chickens.^FXntt  J.  Crosiand,  Jan.  Second,  F.  W.  Zurhorst, 
Dnblin.    Commendt^d,  H.  Bates ;  F.  Gardiner,  St.  Peter  Street,  Islington. 

Gamx  (Black  Reds).-Fir8t.  T.  Dyson,  HaUfaz.  Seoond,  W.  T.  Brerard, 
Lcioestenhire.  Third,  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Shropshire.  Commended,  S. 
Matthew,  Stowmarket. 

Gamb  (Brown  or  other  Reds,  except  Blacks).- First.  Second,  and  Third, 
J.  Fletebar.  Stoneelongh. 

Qamb  (Dackwings,  Greys  or  Blues).- First,  E.  Aykroyd,  Bradford. 
Second,  S.  Matthew.  Stowmarkct.  Third,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneelongh.  Com- 
mended, 8.  Matthew, 

GAStx  (White  or  >Hes).-Flrst.  8.  Uafetbew.  Seoond.  J.  Flatehtr.  Third, 
Miii  B.  Crawford,  Farmsfleid,  Notts. 

Gamr  (Any  other  colour).— Prize,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneelongh. 

Oaxjb  (Reds).— First,  J.  Fletcher.  Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wirka- 
wonh.  Derbyshire.    Commended.  J.  Wood,  Wigan. 

Qamx  (White  or  any  other  coloar).— First,  J.  Halaall,  Ince,  near  Wigaa 
Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneelongh. 

PoLANDS.— First  and  Third,  G.  C.  Adkins,  The  Llghtwoods,  near  Blr. 
mlngham.    Second,  H.  Beidon,  Bingley. 

HAitBVBOHs  (Gold.pencilled).— First,  T.  H.  Ashtnn,  Tamworth.  Second^ 
C.  M.  Roy  da,  Rochdale.  Third,  F.  PitUs,  Jan.,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Highly  Curom«nded,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang. 

HAMBtraeHS  (SilTcr-penciUed).— Fir^t,  Sir  St.  G.  Qora,  Bait,  Derbfshicia. 
flcorni.  J.  Robinson.    Third.  Mis  H.  Sharp.  Bradford. 

Hambubobs  •  Golden-spangled}.— Fir' t,  G.  H.  Hyde,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.    Third,  J.  Roe,  Hadfleld,  near  Manchester. 

Hambubgbs  iSlWer-spangled). —First,  H.  Beidon,  Bingley.  Seoond,  T. 
Dayioa,  Newport,  Men.    Third,  Mrs.  H.  Sharp,  Bradford. 

Hambdbohs  (Pencilled).— First,  J.  £.  Powers,  Bi|{gleswade,  Beds.  Second, 
Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart. 

~  Hambcbobb  (Spangled).— First,  H.  Beldoa,  Bingley.  Second,  Sir  St.  G. 
Qora.  Bart. 

Amr  OTHXS  VaRiErv.— First,  H.  Beidon,  Bingley.  Second,  N.  Sykes, 
Esmond  Road,  Old  Ford.  Second  Extra,  Hiss  C.  H.  Ballanoe,  Taunton. 
Third,  H.  Saville,  Rufford  Abbey.    Third  Extra,  F.  W.  Znrhorst,  Dublin. 

BavTaifs  (Red  Game).— Firnt.  J.  W.  Keiieway,  Meraton,  lale  of  Wight. 
SeeoBd,  Miss  £.  Crawford.  Southwell,  Notts.  Third,  Rer.  O.  Raynor, 
Brentwood.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Croeland,  Jan.;  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart. ; 
J.  Mnnn.  Stonpcioufth ;  R.  B.  Postans.  Brentwood,  Essex ;  B.  Swltt,  South- 
well. Notts. ;  Capt.  Wetherell.  Loddiagtoa. 

Bamtamb  (Any  other  rariety).— First,  R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts.  Seoond, 
J.  W.  Keiieway,  Isle  of  Wight.    Third.  J.  Holme,  Prescot,  Lancashire. 

Bamtams  (Gold  or  Silver-laccd).— First,  W.  Spary.  Dunstable.  Second, 
B.  Jones,  Clifton.    Third,  W.  Spary.   Gommeoded.  E.  Jonce. 

Babtams  (Black  or  White,  Clean-legged ).- First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart. 
Seoond  and  Third.  F.  Plttis.  Jua.,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety  ).—Prlae,  P.  W.  Storey,  DaTcntry. 

DoBKiNos  ( Coloured  or  White).— First,  C.  Priear,  Montham  Court, 
Worthing.  Second,  Rer.  J.  O.  A.  Bilker,  Biggleswade.  Highly  Com- 
mended, R  W.  Boyle;  C.  Priest.  Commended,  A.  Stamford,  A^mst, 
Surrey ;  H.  Llngwood,  SnlTolk. 

BpA2ri8a.-F  rst,  E.  Draper,  Northampton.  Second,  W.  B.  Bell,  Newport 
BlVnell.    Commended,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  Notts. 

Beabmas  —First,  J.  Wright,  Suffolk.  Second.  W.  E.  Hammond.  Ipswich. 
Highly  Commended,  R.  W.  Boyle;  J. Hinton;  H.Lacy;  J.  Wiight.  Com- 
mended, W.  T.  Barclay,  Leyton. 

OoCBTM  (ClnaasMm  or  BuflT).— Pint,  G.  B.  Bedsdale.  Seoond,  F.  W. 
Buiiorst,  DubUn.  Highly  UMBosended,  Capt.  Heaton,  Manchester ;  H. 
Batei,  Birmingham. 

CosHiMS  (White  or  any  other  ealoar)^— Tiret,  F.  W.  Znrhorsfe,  DahUn. 
fioo&d,E.  Tndman,  Whitchareh.  Salop. 

CUmb  (Blaek-breasted  Reds)w— First,  Horn.  W.  H.  W.  FitawilUam,  Bothaiw 
ham.    Second,  A.  D.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Shropshire.  '^ 


Gamb  (Brown-b?easted  or  other  Beds  except  Black).— First,  T.  Statter, 
Manchester.    Second,  J.  Wood,  Moat  House,  near  Wigan. 

Gamb  (White  or  any  other  colour).  — First,  P.  Jones,  Drayton,  Salop* 
Second,  Sir  St.  O.  Gore,  Bart. 

Hanbuboh  (Penoiiled).— First,  H.  Beldoa,  Bingley.  Second,  F.  Pittif» 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wignt, 

Hambobob  (Spangled).— Prlxe,  Sir  9t  O.  Gore.  Bart. 

Bamtams  (Game).- First,  J.  W.  Keiieway,  Merston.  Second,  M.  Auk- 
land.  Chesterfield.  Third,  J.  Munn,  Shawclungh,  Manchester.  Highly 
Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.;  R.  Swift,  Southwell, Notts;  M. Tomer, 
Preston.    Commended,  Rer.  G.  Raynor,  Brentwood. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First,  Second,  and  Third,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebenda 
Farm,  Aylesbury. 

Ducbs  (Rouen).— First,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dublin.  Seoond,  C.  Pease.  Sonthend, 
Darlington.  Third,  W.  T.  Barclay,  Leyton.  Highly  Commended,  I.  SUttex^ 
Manchester ;  J.  Rodbard,  Wrington,  Bristol. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First  and  Third,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Bigglee- 
wade.  Second,  F.  W.  Earle,  Prescot.  Lancashire  Highly  0>mmeuded, 
T.  Stattor,  Manchester.    Commended,  Miss  C.  H.  Ballance,  Taunton. 

Gbbse  (Whitej.-Prixe,  R,  W.  Boyle.  Dublin. 

Gbbsb  (Grey  or  MoiUed).— First  and  Second,  R.  W.  Beyle,  Dublin. 
Third,  Mrs.  M.  Searaons,  Aylesbury. 

Obnambhtaz.  Watbk  Fowl.— First,  Second,  and  Third,  H.  Sarilto, 
Rufford  Abbey. 

Tubxbts.— First,  J.  Smith.  Stafford.  Second.  R.  W.  Boyle,  DabUa. 
Third,  W.  Wright,  Fulbourn,  Cambridgeshire.  Highly  Commended,  P.  W. 
Storey,  Darentry.   Commended,  W.  Wright. 

PIGEONS. 

PowTBBS  ((%rfcs).— First,  G.  R.  Potts,  Sunderland.  Seoond,  R.  TultOB, 
Deptford.  Third,  F.  EUe,  Bays  water.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Fulton, 
Deptford;  8.  Robson,  Brotherton.  Yorkshire.  Commended,  P.  Eden, 
Saiford.  (ZTmu).— First  and  Third,  O.  R.  Potts.  Second.  P.  Eden,  Sal- 
ford.  Highly  Commended.  P.  Fulton,  Deptford.  Commended,  J.  Sfcelb^ 
LlTcrpool  Road,  Islington ;  G.  R.  PotU. 

Cabaibb  Cocks  (Black  or  Dun).— Cup,  P.  Eden,  Saiford.  Second, T. 
Colley,  Sheffield.  Third.  A.  P.  Leite.  Manohester.  Highly  Commended,  F. 
Else.  Uayswater.    Commended.  T.  Colley ;  A.  P.  Leite. 

CABBiEa  HBB8.-First  and  Second,  T.  Colley,  ShetSeld.  Third,  F.  Elao, 
Bayswater.    Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden,  Saiford ;  F.  Else. 

TuxBLBBS  (Almond).- First,  P.  Eden,  Saiford.  Second,  F.  Else,  Bay» 
water.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Ford,  Monkwell  Street,  London ;  F.  Eleo; 
M.  Hall.  Old  Bethnal  Green  Road. 

SBOBT-rAcsn  (Tumblers).  —  First,  J.  rarctrall,  Ilye  Laiue,  Petkham. 
Second,  H.  Morris,  Forest  Hill,  Kent.  (Mottkd\— Flroi.  P.  KiLcn.  Second, 
F.  Else.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Edwi.  Ct^s mended,  C.  J.  W,  Riidd. 
(Balds  or  Beards).— First,  H.  Morris,  Fur^^Bb  n»\\.  Seconii.  J-  H.  Eadaa, 
Hammersmith.    Highly  Commended,  F.  Jl^i ;  n.  Fi^s-ick.  Biimilnary, 

Tvaarra— First,  M.  Wicklng.  Blaokhei  I  ,i.  s^crmd,  F.  EIfis  Bayv-» 
water.    Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley,  ,  l  .^  ..a  U  ilL  BirK^Jnjthiim. 

OwLS.-Firat.  G.  U.  Sanday.  Holme  PiuuuiK^at,  Natta.  Sacoad,  T.Edeiu 
(The  whole  class  Highly  Commonded.) 

Famtails.— First,  M.  Wicking,  Blaekhuith  Park.  Second,  B.  F.  Jarrfl^ 
Holmesdalif,  Kent.  Highly  Commended.  F.  Else;  J.  W.  Bdge.  Ashtan-New- 
Town,  Birmingham  ;  S.  C.  Betty.  Gloucester  Gate,  Regent's  Park. 

Jacobins.— First.  M.  Wicking.    Second,  C.  Bulpln,  Bridgewater. 

TaoMrBTKBa.- First,  G.  Bulpln,  Bridgewater.  Seoond,  F.  Else.  HlgUy 
Commended,  W.  H.  C  Oatea,  Newark,  Notts.  Commended,  J.  R.  BobinaoB. 
Sunderland ;  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham. 

HUHTS.— First,  T.  D.  Green,  Saffron  Walden.  Second,  J.  HardwiII» 
Taunton. 

Babbs.— First  and  Seoond,  P.  Eden. 

Amy  othbb  Nxw  ob  Duzzacr  Baxao.- First,  Ber.  G.  Spencer;  A.  E 
Leite.  Seccnd,  M.  Wicking.  Thiro,  A.  Heath;  H.  Ysrdley.  Highly 
Commended,  H.  Yardley;  A.  Heath,  Calne,  WllU;  S.  C.  Betty,  RegenTi 

Cabbibbs  (Except  Blacks  or  Duns).— a>cA».— First  and  Second,  W.  K. 
Edmonds,  Broadway,  Westminster.  ITenj.— First  and  Second.  J.  C.  Ord, 
Pimlico.  Highly  Commended.  T.  Colley,  St.  Philip's  Road,  Sheffield. 
Commended,  W.  Smith,  Gray*s  Ian  Road. 

Maopixs.- First,  &  Bulpln,  Bridgewater.  Seoond,  M.  Wicking^  Blaeh- 
heath  Pai  k. 

Dbaooks.  — Flrs^  J.  Pcrdrall.  Second.  T.  Whltlev,  Jun.,  Halifkx. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Maesey,  Gedney,  near  WIsbesch ;  H.  Yardley. 

Nobs.— First,  M.  Wicking.    Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham. 

RABBITS 

LoKoxsT  Eabs— First,  J.  Cranch,  Poxiiand  Lawn.  Second,  W. Lock, 
Beresford  Street,  Walworth  Road. 

GaxATKST  Wbiobt.— First,  J.  Craneh.    Seoond.  W.  Lock. 

Bbst  Coloub.— First,  H.  Hanford,  WUford,  Nottingham.  Seoond,  Hall 
and  Co.,  Plumstead.  Highly  Commended,  Miss  M.  Hawksley,  Edmn 
Road.  Commended,  W.  Philpott,  Copenhagen  Street,  Islington ;  H.  OMBr 
ford;  J.  Cranch ;  J.  P.  Millar,  Whiteehapel  Boad. 


WOODSTOCK    AGEICULTUEAL   SOCIETY'S 

POULTEY  SHOW.—Sbpt.  20th. 
Abbangembnts  had  been  made  for  a  supply  of  peas  ftom 
London,  but  from  some  canse  they  did  not  arrive,  and  the 
Committee  were  driven  at  the  last  moment  to  make  the  best 
provision  they  eonld.     The  Dachees  of  Marlborough  wo« 
both  the  champion  prizes  fe/r  t)ie  best  pens  in  the  show. 
The  Dorkings  and  Cochin-Chinas  were  a  very  superior  dass^ 
and  the  Show  generally  waa  vexy  creditable. 
Spammk.— C»*c»«u.-Frl«e,  P.  8.  Dodd,  Hampton  Poyle. 
DoBKivo.— Prlae,  H.L.  OaskeU,  Klddlngton.    CMeftsna .— PriaOb  DnohMi 
of  Mailborongh. 
BaAHMAS.— C%»c%sM«.— Frixe,  Dncheis  of  Marlborongh. 
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Ooouii-Chiva.— PriM,  F.  8.  Dodd.    CAidkMu.— Prise,  P.  &  Dodd. 

Haxbomh  (tpengled).— Prite,  J.  Junes,  Woodstock.  CAiefteiu.— Priie, 
17.  Besth,  KidUncoii. 

Haxbusab  (PeBdlled).— PriM.  J.  Jamee.    ChieUiu,^Tt\m^  W.  Heath. 

Oams.— CAIelMfw.— Prifo,  R.  Pratt,  Woodstock. 

GoiLxiios  (White).~Higlil7  Ck>mioended,  J.  Prior,  Woodstoek. 

Oxaai  (Oreyj.—Priso,  Daeksss  of  Marlboroagh.  Qo^ingt,  —  Pxiso, 
B.  L.  GaskelL  a  -f 

DvoBS  r  Aytosbory).— Priie,  Colenel  Bowyer,  Steeple  Aston.  BuMing: 
^Priss,  Dnehess  of  Marlborouffk.    Highly  Commended.  Colonel  Bowysr. 

I>ocxs  lOoloared).— Prise,  C.  Fowler,  Bioester.  Dudklifi^s.  —  Prise, 
S.  Di-noe,  Eynsham. 

TiTEKSTs  (Blaek).  — Prise,  Dnehess  of  Marlboroagh.  Poults.  —  Prise, 
H.  L.  Oaskell. 

Tvsxxis  (Qxey).  —  Prise,  Colonel  Bowyer.  PoaUs.  —  Prise,  Colonel 
Bowyer. 

Judge,  Mr.  James  Tnrrill,  of  Oxford. 


ELLESMEEE  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

This  fonns  part  of  the  Oswestry  Difltrict  Agriooltural 
Sode^'s  Exhibition,  which  it  is  wisely  proposed  shall  be 
held  in  a  different  town  each  year.  This  arrangement  adds 
yeiy  mnch  to  the  interest  of  any  similar  meeting,  as  iresh 
localities  are  thereby  enlisted  in  the  undertaking,  and,  con- 
sequently, tiie  novelty  rather  increases  at  each  annual  re- 
petition than  the  contrary. 

The  Show,  which  was  held  on  September  29th«  proved  a 
decided  success ;  so  much  so,  that  the  attendance  of  visitors 
must  have  shown  an  incredible  increase;  and  the  quality 
of  the  poultiy  present,  equally  with  the  number  of  pens 
entered,  bore  evident  marks  of  improvement  likewise.  On 
referring  to  the  catalogue  we  find  entries  from  Enowaley, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Aylesbuiy,  and  even  from 
Buch  a  distance  as  Dublin.  This  shows  as  strongly  as  could 
be  that  the  public  feeling  is  now  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  undertaking,  nor  do  we  doubt  that  eventually  this 
Society  will  rank  lughly  among  our  poultry  shows.  A  little 
confusion  as  to  the  numbers  when  compared  respectively 
with  the  pens  and  tiie  printed  catalogue  was  the  oxily  draw- 
]t>ack  to  the  proceedings,  and  we  trust  that  in  future  years  a 
similar  occurrence  will  be  especially  guarded  against. 

The  Gkime  classes  took  foremost  position,  the  Brown  Beds 
and  Black  Beds  being  very  good  ones ;  but  the  Duckwings 
were  fcur  from  so  satis&ctory  in  plumage  as  could  be  desired. 
The  hackles  of  the  cocks  were  mostly  dark  listed  down  the 
centre  of  each  feather,  or  what  is  perhaps  equally  ol^ection- 
able,  mixed  irregularly  with  black  patches.  We  mention 
this  shortcoming  in  the  hope  of  preventing  a  selection 
by  their  owners  in  friture  years  so  fatal  to  piize-taking. 
Siome  veiy  good  Grey  Dorking»  were  shown,  but  some  of  this 
variety  were  exhibited  in  very  bad  condition  indeed.  There 
were  several  pens  of  good  Cochins  shown,  particularly  the 
White  ones  from  Mr.  Zurhorst,  of  Donnybrook,  Dublin; 
the  Partridge-coloured  ones  of  Messrs.  Tudman  and  Cart- 
wright  respectively;  and  the  Baffs  of  Mr.  Bates,  of  Bir- 
mingham. There  were  also  good  Hamburghs,  but  Mr.  John 
Bobinson,  of  Vale  House,  Oarstang,  Liverpool,  monopolised 
all  four  prizes  in  these  classes.  All  BantatM  competed  toge- 
ther, and,  most  strangely,  none  but  Game  Bantams  were 
entered.  Most  of  these  wanted  age  to  make  them  fit  for 
the  show  pen,  though  not  a  few  bore  traces  of  very  careful 
breeding. 

The  TwrketfB  ir&cQ  excellent ;  and  the  Qeese  were  especially 
objects  of  public  interest,  on  account  of  their  immense 
development  of  both  bone  and  fiesh.  The  Aylesbury  Dudka 
were  better  than  the  Bouens,  and  weighed  well,  Mi-s. 
Seamons's  first-prize  pen  being  22^  lbs.  the  three  birds ;  Miss 
Shaw's,  second-prize  birds,  were  21ilbs.;  and  even  the 
highly  commended  pens  were  20  lbs.  and  21  lbs.  respectively. 
Prom  these  weights  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  of 
unusuaJly  excellent  character  as  a  whole  class.  Among  the 
*  Extra  poultry  "  were  a  pen  of  capital  White  Decoy  or  Call 
Ducks.  The  weather  throughout  was  as  fine  as  possible, 
so  much  so,  that  not  a  spot  of  rain  fell  to  mar  the  happiness 
of  the  day.  Everything,  therefore,  passed  off  most  plea- 
santly,  and  the  whole  undertaking  proved  a  decided  success. 

Qamx  (Blaek-breasted  and  othsr  Reds).— First,  T.  Whitiingham,  Bather- 
ton,  Nantwich  < Brown- brea»ted  Redj.  Second,  8.  Joinson,  Nantwich  (Black- 
breasted  Brown).     Highly  Commended,  T.  Bargees.   Barleydam,   Whit- 


Gams  (Any  other  Tari«ty).-FlrBt,  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madetoy,  BAlop.  Saoopd. 
J.  B.  Chnne,  Beren  Cottage,  Coalbrookdale.  Commended,  Miss  Badter. 
Heath  Cotiace,  Whltehnreh.  _  „.  ^, 

DoaKiN«s.~Flrst  and  Seeond,  Miss  Davie.  Tne  Lache,  CheitOT.  Hicl»l7 
Commended.  B.  Shaw,  Plas  Wilmot  Oswestry;  £.  Tndman,  Afllifn>e«t 
Whitohureh;  W.  Oamon,  The  Green,  Thomton-le-Moors,  Chester. 

CocBiK-Cnva.— First,  B.  Tndman.  Askgrove.  Whitchnroh  (Brown  or 
Partridge).    Seeond,  P.  Oartwrlgkt,  Oawesiry  (Partridge). 

CocHin-CnnrA  (Any  other  variety).— First.  T.  W.  Zarhnrst.  BeUvUto. 
Donnybrook,  Dublin  (White).  Second,  H.  Bates,  Harbome  Heath  (Tottase, 
Birmingham  (Buff).  .    .   .^ 

8PAirian.~Mtes  Davis,  The  Liehe,  Cheater  (Blaek).  Seeond,  E.  Shaw^ 
Piss  Wilmot,  Osweetry  (Blaek).  _  ,    „ 

HAMBuaoHs  (Pencilled).— First  and  Second,  J.  Boblneon,  v«la  Honae, 
Garttang,  Lirerpool.  „  ,     „ 

HAMBomoBs  (Spangled).— First  and  Sseond,  J.  Robinson.  Yale  Honae, 
Oaistang,  LlTerpool.    Commended,  C  Cooke,  Bresdenheath,  Whitahureh. 

Gams  and  oraaa  Bahtams.— First,  S,  Owen.  Ellesmere.  Second,  T. 
Haossll,  Whitchurch.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Oamon,  The  Green.  Thom- 
ton-le-Moor*.  Chester.  (Commended,  C.  B.  M.  Owen,  Br  way.  Rnabon ; 
T.  Burire«s,  Burleydam.  Whitohureh.  , 

TCSK3TS.— rlrat.  Miis  DavU.  The  Lschs,  Chester.  Seeond,  T.  Bnrgeaa, 
Bnrleydam,  Whitchurch.  Highly  Commended,  B.  Topham,  Elson,  BUaa- 
mere ;  R.  LewiJ^  Sycamore  House.  Uordley.  

Gbbsk.- First,  Mrs.  Scamons.  Uartwell,  Aylesbury.  Second,  T.  Bnrgeaa. 
Burleydam,  Whitchurch. 

Ducks  (Roneu).— Pint.  J.  Holme,  Knowsley.  near  Presoott.  Beoond, 
W.  GaiPon,  Thomton-le-Moors.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Nelson,  Heaton 
Iflenej',  aianchester.  .    ^^ 

Docks  (Aylesbury).  — First,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Aylesbury.  Second,  Miea 
E.  Shaw.  Oswestry.  Highly  Commended.  Miss  £.  Bbaw ;  Mrs.  Seamona. 
Comineuded,  B.  W.  Winn.  Llanforda  HalL  ^_  ,^ 

ExTBA  PooLTBT.-Highly  Commended,  G.  WiUlams,  Oswestry  (White 
Call  Ducks). 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook*  Birmingham,  officiated 
as  the  Judge. 


church ;  A.  B.  Djas.  Madcley,  Salop  (Red) ;  J  Tomley.  Whitemere  (Black- 
breasted)  ;  W.  OamoQ,  The  Green,  Thnmton-le-Moors,  Chester  (Blaek- 
hf«sated).    (Commended,  W.  Drury,  Uarlcston,  Nantwich,  Cheshire  (Black 


Bed) ;  P.  H.  Cooke,  New  Marion  (Brown-breasted; ;  W.  Gamon  (Brown- 
breasted  Red). 


MIDDLETON  AGBICULTUEAL   SOCIETY'S 
POULTEY  SHOW. 
{From  a  Corresponderd.) 

Thb  sixth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Middleton  Agricultural 
Society  took  place  on  the  22nd  ult.  Wo  published  the  prize 
list  last  week.  The  entry  of  Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Eabbits 
numbered  500,  being  about  100  pens  in  excess  of  last  year. 
About  20,000  visitors  were  present,  ^£588  being  received  for 
admission  at  the  doors. 

The  principal  classes  were  for  chickens,  and  this  neigh- 
bourhood being  famed  for  Hamburghs,  the  competition  was 
in  many  cases  very  close. 

Eed  Qame  headed  the  list.  Brown  Beds  were  first  and 
second.  The  cockerel  in  Mr.  Wood's  first-prize  pen  waa  late 
in  feather,  but  a  good  chicken.  Mr.  Fletcher's  second-prize 
pen  were  in  much  better  condition;  both  cockerel  and  pul- 
let were,  however,  rather  defective  in  feet.  In  the  si^le 
cockerel  class  a  good  Black  Bed  was  first,  and  a  Brown  Bed 
second.  In  Game  any  other  variety,  a  good  pen  of  Piles 
took  precedence,  capital  Duckwings  being  second.  In  Single 
Cockerels  a  white-legged  Pile  wa«  first,  and  a  Duckwinff 
second.  A  silver  cup,  given  by  a  few  amateurs,  was  offered 
for  a  pair  of  Game  pullets,  and  produced  no  less  than  forty- 
one  pens,  containing  many  good  pullets.  The  cup  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Crosland,  jun.,  for  a  splendid  pair  of 
Black  Beds.  Mr.  Wood  was  second  with  a  good  pair  of  light 
Brown  Beds,  and  Mr.  Aykroyd  third  with  an  unusually  good 
pair  of  Duckwings.  The  competition  between  the  three 
pens  placed  was  veiy  severe  indeed,  the  Judges  had  great 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  the  pens  being  so  evenly 
balanced  in  every  point,  Beds  at  length  obtaining  the  pre- 
ference. Several  pens  received  commendations,  ^ponisfc 
were  unequally  matched  in  the  winning  pens.  The  first- 
prize  pen  contained  a  poor  cockerel.  For  Single  Cockerel  a 
very  even  good-faced  bird  took  first.  Dorldngi  and  BroAmos 
formed  good  classes.  In  Cochina,  Mr.  Stretoh  was  first  with 
Partridge,  good  in  shape  and  feather,  bat  not  a  match  in 
colour  of  legs;  Capt.  Heaton  was  second  with  a  very  fine 
pen  of  Buffs.  For  Single  Cockerels  excellent  Buffs  were 
first  and  second ;  and  for  a  Pair  of  Pullets  Capt.  Heaton 
took  first  with  good  Buffs;  Partridge  were  second.  The 
Uart^tmrgh  classes  were  well  filled,  most  of  the  prize  birds 
being  excellent,  although  we  noticed  some  crooked  in  bone. 
In  Silver-spangled  there  was  a  fiilling-off  in  good  cockerels; 
Gold-spangled  were  better;  Blacks  were  capital.  For  Any 
other  variety.  Black  Polands  were  first,  and  Silvers  second; 
while  for  Single  Cockerels  the  positions  were  reversed. 
Bwniama  made  up  good  classes,  any  age  being  aUowe<L  la 
Gtime  good  Black  Beds  won  for  cock  and  two  hens ;  while 
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for  cockerel  Black  Bed  was  first,  and  Brown  Bed  second. 
In  Bantams  any  other  Yariety,  Cbld-laced  were  firsts  and 
excellent  Blacks  second. 

In  Ducklings,  Aylesbiirys,  Hrs.  Seamons  suffered  a  defeat^ 
the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  a  very  fine  pen  belonging  to 
Mr.  J.  Hartley.    !EU>nen8  were  also  good. 

The  Pigeons  were  not  numerous,  but  some  veiy  choice 
birds  were  exhibited,  many  of  which,  however,  did  not 
xeceiTe  notice;  in  fact,  the  best  pen  was  passed  over.  In 
Almonds  the  worst  pair  were  first,  Mr.  Eaen  haring  to  be 
content  with  the  second  position.  In  Carriers  splendid 
Blacks  won.  In  Powters  the  best  pair  of  Blues,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Eden,  were  not  noticed.  Jacobins  were  chiefly  no- 
ticeable for  odd  eyes.  In  Fantails  crested  birds  were  first, 
and  a  fine  pair  of  plain-headed  second.  In  Owls  the  first 
went  to  poor  Whites,  the  second  to  very  coarse  Silvers, 
Messrs.  Eden  and  Fielding's  fine  Whites  not  receiving  notice. 
In  Nuns  the  first-prize  pen  contained  a  pair  with  odd  eyes, 
the  second  were  fair  binls.  In  Any  other  variety  a  pair  of 
splashed  Trumpeters  were  first,  and  Black  Barbs  second; 
while  a  much  superior  pen  of  Barbs  was  unnoticed. 


POULTEY  JUDGES. 


As  one  of  the  exhibitors  I  attended  the  Agricultural  Show 
recentiy  held  at  Middleton,  and  was  sorry  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints current  as  to  the  character  of  the  poultry  judging,  the 
awards  accorded  to  some  of  the  classes  being  of  a  nature  to 
make  it  evident  that  the  Judges  were  not  competent  for  their 
task.  It  is  not  denied  that  one  of  the  Judges  is  well  quali- 
fied to  decide  on  the  merits  of  some  kinds  of  birds,  such  as 
tiie  Spanish,  Hamburghs,  &c;  and  it  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  he  should  have  undertaken  to  pronounce  on 
the  deserts  of  classes,  where  he  had  to  rely  more  on  the 
opinion  of  others  than  on  his  own  judgment. 

Judges  must  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the  exhibitors 
whose  fowls  they  judge  understand  the  peculiarities  of  those 
kinds  which  the^  are  in  the  habit  of  rearing  and  exhibiting 
quite  as  well  as  the  Judges  themselves ;  and  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  latter  are  certain  to  be  canvassed  and  scrutinised, 
and  if  they  do  not  approach  tolerably  near  to  correctness 
will  not  fail  to  be  condemned.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  mis- 
take when  Judges  undertake  to  decide  on  claims,  often  con- 
flicting, between  the  several  competitors  in  a  class  where 
the  knowledge  of  the  exhibitor  is  superior  to  their  own ;  and 
they  would  confer  an  incalculable  benefit  by  confining  them- 
selves to  the  classes  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  contrary  course  frequently  inflicts  irrepa- 
rable iiguiy  on  the  cause  of  poultry  exhibitions.  It  occasions 
disappointment  and  well-grounded  discontent  among  the 
contributors,  and  if  permitted  to  occur  with  anything  like 
frequency  would  ultimately  defeat  the  object  of  tiiese  shows 
in  the  improvement  of  the  various  kinds  of  fowls,  and  also 
break  up  t)ie  exhibitions  altogether. 

One  of  the  Stewards  of  the  late  Middleton  Show,  who  pos- 
sesses a  good  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  birds,  I  was  glad 
to  observe,  was  fully  sensible  of  the  anomalies  in  the  poidtry 
judg^g,  and  candidly  admitted  them  when  pointed  out  to 
him,  expressing  his  sincere  regret  at  their  occurrence,  inti- 
mating that  they  should  not  recur  in  any  future  Show. 

Before  closing  this  line,  allow  me  to  explain  that  it  is  not 
out  of  a  captious  or  unfriendly  disposition  towards  any  party 
that  I  have  taken  up  the  pen,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
exhibitors  and  exhibitions;  and  the  circumstaii,ce  that  the 
only  mode  whereby  what  is  wrong  can  be  remedied  is  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  ordeal  of  public  investigation,  will  be 
a  sufficient  apology  for  troubling  you  with  this  communica- 
tion.— J. 


BEES,  WASPS,  AND  IVY  BLOSSOMS. 

In  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  my  cousin,  Mr. 
George  Fox,  of  Kingsbridge,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  he 
gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  what  has  fallen  under 
his  notice,  with  respect  to  the' ivy  blossoms  and  the  wasps. 
As  his  letter  was  not  intended  for  publication,  I  extract  the 
substance  for  the  edification  of  others. 

The  bloom  of  the  ivy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingsbridge 
is  more  abundant  than  has  ever  been  known  before.    Down 


a  lane,  known  as  the  Back  Lane,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  most 
splendid  luxuriance,  the  blossoms  swarming  with  flies  and 
wasps,  the  latter  being  in  such  numbeors  as  to  appear  like  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  the  air.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  "Rxfitw 
at  this  date,  the  27th  of  September,  £e  ivy  blossom  is  not 
much  opened;  and  as  for  wasps,  numerous  as  they  have 
been,  we  have  been  troubled  by  veiy  few  within  the  last  two 
weeks.  But  in  Kingsbridge  an  almost  Egyptian  plague  of 
wasps  still  exists. 

Dp  to  ten  o'clock  on  the  26th,  about  the  ivy  in  the  lane, 
bees,  flies,  and  wasps,  were  almost  equally  divided,  the  bees 
somewhat  exceeding  the  wasps  in  numbers.  An  extraordi- 
nary excitement  prevailed  among  all  the  bees  in  Mr.  G.  Fox's 
apiary  in  consequence  of  the  great  supply  of  honey  and 
pollen.  Although  the  day  continued  uninterruptedly  fine 
and  warm — external  thermometer  in  the  shade  68^  baro- 
meter 30.35— -on  revisiting  the  locality  of  the  ivy  bloom  at 
two  o'clock  not  one  bee  was  to  be  seen  on  the  ivy,  very  few 
fiies,  but  thousands  upon  thousands  of  wasps.  Every  bunch 
of  flowers  had  three  or  four  wasps  upon  it.  His  bees  had 
become  suddenly  quiet,  but  were  about  mignonette,  fuchsias, 
&c.,  as  usual.  The  wasps  had  established  a  perfect  mono- 
poly of  the  ivy,  and  the  bees  must  have  felt  intimidated  at 
their  overwhelming  numbers,  and  deserted  the  otherwise 
tempting  pasture. 

Last  year,  when  wasps  were  comparatively  scarce,  the 
bees  gained  considerably  in  weight  from  the  ivy  blossom ; 
but  now  it  seems  as  if  the  bees  had  agreed  to  surrender  the 
fleld  unconditionally  to  the  wasps.  My  correspondent  con- 
cludes by  expressing  his  belief  that  the  pith  of  this  matter 
is  worthy  of  investigation  by  the  entomologists  of  the  day, 
irrespective  of  its  singularity  and  interest  to  the  apiarian. 

I  have  told  the  tale  of  this  dose  observer  of  nature  in  an 
imperfect  manner,  and  without  having  obtained  permission 
from  him  to  do  so.  I  wish  he  could  be  induced  to  give,  from 
his  own  pen,  the  readers  of  the  Journal  the  benefit  of  his 
observations  more  frequently.  He  has  promised  me  that  he 
will  relate  his  experience  with  hives  made  of  a  new  material. 
I  trust  he  will  do  so,  and  that  before  long,  as  I  am  sure  it 
must  interest  all  apiarians. — S.  Bsvan  Fox,  Exeter, 

[We  heartily  coincide  with  this  concluding  wish. — ^Ens.] 


QUEENS*  EXCUESIONS— COMB  PLATES. 

Has  Mr.  Woodbuiy  ever  known  young  queens  to  take 
fiights  after  positive  evidence  of  impregnation  P 

Has  he  ever  known  virgin  or  drone-breeding  queens  lay 
eggs  in  the  same  year  as  they  were  hatched  ? 

What  is  the  longest  period  which  has  ever  come  under  his 
observation  between  hat'Ching  and  impregnation  ? 

Can  he  inform  me  of  the  composition  of  the  metal  plates 
for  making  wax  sheets  ? — S. 

[Although  the  fiict  has  never  come  under  my  own  personal 
observation,  I  consider  it  proved  on  indubitable  evidence 
that  queens  sometimes  again  take  fiight  after  a  perfectly  suc- 
cessful wedding  trip.  Huber  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who 
observed  it,  and  his  testimony  has  recently  been  confirmed 
by  my  accomplished  apiarian  friend  "J.  E.  B."  I  have  also 
just  come  across  an  article  by  Otto  Bothe,  a  clever  German 
apiarian,  on  this  very  subject,  in  which  he  states  it  as  cer- 
tain that  some  queens  who  have  already  returned  with  the 
sign  of  impregnation  will  yet  take  wing  afterwards.  He 
relates,  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  an  instance  in  which 
he  witnessed  a  young  queen  return  with  unquestionable 
evidence  of  her  excursion  having  been  successful  on  the  25th 
of  last  April.  On  the  27th  she  again  took  fiight,  apparently 
without  any  result,  and  a  subsequent  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  hive  and  the  brood  found  therein,  proved  that 
the  object  of  her  fiight  must  have  been  fully  accomplished 
on  the  25th. 

I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  known  drone-breeding 
queens  lay  eggs  the  same  season  in  which  they  were  them- 
selves hatch^. 

The  longest  period  I  ever  knew  between  hatching  and 
impregnation  occurred  in  1862,  when  I  had  a  queen  which 
laid  no  eggs  till  she  was  thirty  days  old,  so  that  she  must 
probably  have  been  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  days  old 
before  making  a  successful  wedding  trip.  Her  worker  sisters 
appeared  to  manifest  impatience  at  tbls  unusual  delay«  inas- 
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mnoh  as  I  found  her  rigorously  imprisoned  more  than  once ; 
but  ultimately  all  turned  out  right,  and,  as  before  stated, 
she  commenced  laying  worker  eggs  when  thirty  days  old. 

Flates  for  impressing  artificial  combs  are  made  of  type 
metal. — ^A  Dxtokshibe  Bbs-sbxfbs. 


BEES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  of  the  WHITWORTH 
AND  EOCHDALE  AGETCULTUEAL  SOCIETT. 

Wx  learn  from  the  Bochdale  Observer  that  "  In  centuries 
long  past  iiLe  good  people  of  Bochdale  every  year,  in  the 
month  of  August,  mode  an  excursion  into  the  marshes  lying 
round  the  town  to  gather  rushes  to  strew  the  stone  or  mud 
floors  of  their  churches  and  chapels  through  the  chill  winter 
months.  When  the  use  of  rushes  for  carpets  had  been 
superseded  by  less  barbarous  expedients  the  people  pre- 
semred  the  memory  of  the  custom  by  the  pantomime  of 
dragging  a  monster  rushcart  through  the  town  for  the  edifi- 
oation  of  their  friends  and  visitors.  But  in  process  of  time 
this  pantomime  fell  into  evil  hands  and  disrepute,  becoming 
merely  the  excuse  for  a  gross  public  scandal ;  and  at  last 
this  scandal  was  suppressed  by  the  public  voice,  the  name 
only  remaining  to  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  a  fine  old 
veUgious  custom. 

"  The  great  feature  of  the  rush-bearing  week,  for  several 
years  past,  has  been  the  exhibition  of  the  Whitworth  and 
Bochdale  Agricultural  Society ;  and  this  year  that  Society 
ham  had  probably  the  most  successful,  and  certainly  the 
most  satisfactory,  of  its  meetings. 

"With  regard  to  the  extra  stock,  the  palm  must  be 
BMBxded  in  this  class  to  Mr.  John  Wrigley's  collection  of 
bees.  These  bee-hives  were  a  great  point  of  attraction,  and 
throughout  the  day  by  far  the  most  interesting  collection 
on  the  field  to  many  visitors.  Mr.  Wrigley  was  literally 
besieged.  The  collection  consisted  of  an  observatoiy-hive, 
a  bell-hive,  a  unicomb-hive,  a  cottage-hive,  with  a  super 
containing  25  lbs.  ot  honey,  and  a  comb  of  last  year's  honey, 
containing  20  lbs.  of  the  precious  store.  To  those  who  have 
followed  the  recent  newspaper  controversy  as  to  the  habits 
of  the  bee  it  must  have  been  especially  interesting  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  bees.  For  several  hours  a  violent 
fratricidal  war  was  carried  on,  and  to  the  drones  Wednesday 
was  a  day  of  merciless  slaughter.  Penned  up  in  their  hives 
as  they  believed  for  the  winter,  the  little  bees  occupied 
themselves  most  gallantly  in  driving  out  their  big  broUiers 
and  uncles,  twis&ig  their  wings,  hunting  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  and  there  summarily  dispatching  them 
by  a  process  of  lynch  law.  The  motive  apparently  prompt- 
ing this  measure  was  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  to 
protect  themselves  against  starvation  by  the  exhaustion  of 
their  honey  before  the  return  of  spring  with  its  flowers.  No 
idle  bee  is  ever  tolerated  within  the  hive.  As  soon  as  the 
slightest  sickness  or  defect  is  discovered  in  a  bee  it  is 
in^aatly  hustled  out  of  the  hivo,  and  left  to  die  or  recover, 
just  as  the  case  may  be.  The  movements  of  the  queen  bee 
flBoited  the  liveliest  interest  and  attention.  She  is  the  veiy 
aroh-type  of  a  constitutional  sovereign— reigning  without 
governing.  Her  subjects  possess  all  the  rights  of  a  free 
people.  They  believe  in  the  saored  right  of  rebellion ;  and 
whni  any  especially  gross  act  of  regal  tyranny  has  been 
perpetrated,  when  the  sovereign  prerogatives  have  been 
stretched  beyond  the  constitutional  point,  not  even  the 
great  English  people  can  be  readier  than  these  little  repub- 
Bcans  to  vindicate  themselves  against  the  royal  authority. 
Not  only  are  cases  of  deposition  frequent,  but  occasionally 
the  queen  is  put  to  the  cruellest  torture  and  death.  Still, 
when  all  goes  well,  the  bees  are  the  most  loyal  and  dutifVxl 
of  subjects.  They  respect  and  reverence  their  queen  to  a 
degree  which  seems  greatly  out  of  character  with  their  really 
hi^  spirit  of  independence  and  self-assertion.  Wd  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Wrigley  that  it  is  a  gross  libel  on  the  bee 
to  say,  as  the  Times  "Bee-master"  says,  that  she  is  fond  of  a 
little  beer.  Bees  may  be  tempted  to  indulge  in  fermented 
liquors,  but — Glisten  to  this  ye  teetotallers ! — both  from  prin- 
ople  floid  taste,  they  infinitely  prefer  a  glass  of  dear  oold 
water  with  a  cinder  and  a  few  lumps  of  sugar." 


syringe  full  of  water,  and  give  them  a  gentle  shower  with 
a  very  fine  rose,  not  vindictively  to  half  <&own  them,  but  to 

f've  them  a  hint  that  they  had  better  look  out  for  shelter, 
tried  it  first  some  years  ago,  and  it  has  always  been  suo- 
oessfuL— E.  M.  W. 


ANALYSIS  OE  THE  EXCEETA  OP  BEES, 

Yabious  opinions  are  held  respecting  the  composition  of 
the  excrement  of  bees.  While  most  persons  re gaxd  the 
contents  of  the  rectum  as  composed  of  the  indigestible 
remains  of  pollen.  Dr.  Alefield  recently  declared  them  to  he 
uric  acid.  An  analysis  of  the  excreta  has  shown  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  :^ 

1.  Bemcdne  of  poUen. — 1  boiled  the  excrement  in  canstio 
potash  lye,  slightly  diluted.  After  filtering,  I  washed  the 
residuum  in  hot  dilute  muriatic  acid.  What  was  left  aftef 
again  filtering,  could,  from  its  insolubility,  be  only  the  re- 
mains of  pollen.  It  appears  under  the  microscope  like  a& 
indistinctly  granular  mass. 

2  Uric  ciid. — ^I  immersed  the  excrement  in  oonoentiated 
sulphuric  acid,  in  which  uric  acid  remains  undecomposed. 
After  carefully  decanting  the  liquid  from  the  resulting  car- 
bonaceous mass,  I  added  water;  and  then  washed  the  preci- 
pitated matter  in  water.  I  now  added  one  drop  of  Uquor 
amnumicB  and  one  drop  of  muriatic  add.  On  heating,  the 
mass  assumed  a  purplish  hue— the  oharaeterislic  aotioii  of 
uric  acid. 

3.  Hippwrie  add. — ^I  boiled  some  excrement  in  oanstie 
X>ota8h  lye.  Aflier  filtering,  I  added  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
and  obtained  a  precipitate  which  proved  to  be  composed  of 
uric  and  hippuric  acid. 

According  to  an  approximate  estimate,  the  excreta  of  bees 
consists  of  about  one-third  uric  and  hippuric  acid,  end  the 
rest  of  indigestible  portions  of  poUen. — {Camada  Farmer,) 


VotiATiLB  Soap  tob  Sncovnro  Paint,  Qsbabb,  Svon, 
&c. — ^Four  tablespoonfuls  of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  four  table- 
spoonsftils  of  alcohol,  and  a  tabietqxKmfiil  of  salt  Shake 
the  whole  well  together  in  a  bottle,  and  apply  with  a  sponge 
or  brush. — {8cien^  Amerioan.) 


Caubiko  a  SwAsat  to  Swttim. — To  prevent  a  swazm 
ffing  away,  or  to  make  one  settle,  take  your  longest  garden 


Oim  LETTEE  BOX. 

DrmKeumiwa  Oamdms  vbom  Oosb  (B,  B,  Vr.).->It  {•  ytvj  d:fimlt 
to  Npeak  p  >BiiiT0ly  as  to  tha  wx  of  OMse,  and  therefore  all  aorta  of  ezpe- 
dietita  are  re^or'ed  to—Bome  trust  to  one,  some  to  another.  The  gander  is 
anpposed  to  tare  a  lihrrter  and  tbieker  neck.  Be  i*  snid  to  have  the  bey 
between  the  lesi  uliit^le,  while  the  gooee  haa  It  doable.  In  adult  bitda  the 
•ex  mfty  be  diacovered  by  examination.  Uaay  people  try  them  with  a  dog. 
If  the  birda  are  shut  op  in  a  small  place  like  a  pigstye,  and  a  dog  put  in, 
the  ganders  will  all  lower  their  heads  and  hi#a  at  It 

Bbabma  Pootba  Cha«act«ei8T1C8  [A.  O.)  —There  are  llirbt  and  dark 
Brahmaa.  Tou  sh<^nh)  ebooee  one  or  the  other.  In  the  dark  Tariety  tke 
cock  should  have  a  black  breast,  thickly  apntud  with  whit  ;  dark  tail,  light 
hackle  and  aaddle,  blrick,  or  nearly  black,  thighs.  The  pn  lets  are  pencilled 
all  oyer,  cx<  epi  the  hackle,  which  U  black  and  white  striped.  Vulture  hoeks 
are  not  desirable,  ( Brahmw  Footrm).—The  Tttltare  hock«  are  great  (tofeeta» 
but  not  dltqoaltflcations.    The  crooked  breaata  are  not  important. 

PooLTxr  ExBiBiTiOHfl  (An  Srhibitw  ^  Poultry),— Wm  tnaert  in  our  liat 
gnttnltoukly  evrry  fo-»hcoiuing  poultry  show  that  the  secrelsry  auioaucM 
to  us  ;  and  we  ai>k  all  such  secretaries  to  send  the  nnnouneementa. 

GoLDBN  PHXA8Ain8(?r.  ff,  /?.).— Golden  Pheaaanta  are  not  prodoctlTe 
till  they  are  two  ye»rs  old.  It  is  after  the  same  t'me  tt»e  eocks  got  their 
plumage.  Barley  i*  the  beat  food,  but  they  are  ibnd  of  and  nanire  green 
rood.  They  or.oat  hvve  clean  water.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  r»quir« 
little  or  no  shelter.  Ihey  may  be  allowed  to  run  about  in  all  weaihera.  If 
the  house  is  not  Already  covered,  we  adviae  you  not  to  cover  lu  Tbe  Wida 
do  not  irquire  it,  and  any  little  ipiia  bty  iMping  oat  raia  in  moce  ihn 
ooanCcrhftlAaoed  by  the  loss  of  aun. 


LONDON  MABKETS.— OcTOBEB  S. 

POVLTBT. 

The  principal  feature  in  our  market  thia  week  ia  the  Oooae  trade  for 
Miehaelmaa.  It  has  bi'cn  din.inishing  for  yetra,  but  the  trade  haa  never 
been  so  bad  aa  this  time.  It  was  difficult  to  find  buyera  at  low  prlcca 
Michaelmsa  remains  aa  quarter  day,  bat  it  to  forgotten  ao  far  as  Oooae  efttiag 
ia  eoneemed. 

a.  d.     •.  d.  .  •.  d.     «.  ^ 


Large  Fowla  , 

Smaller  do 

Cbiekena 


6  toS 


Oronte 

Partridges 


Rubbita... 

vruddo. 


2  6  to  S  0 

1  6  „  1  J 

0  8  „  0  f 

1  4  ^  1  S 
0  8  „  0  • 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 

M>Btll 

Week. 

OCTOBER  11-17,  1864. 

near  London. 

Rain  In 

last 
17  years. 

Son 
Rises. 

Son 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Son. 

Day  of 
Year. 

11 
19 
IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 

Tu 
W 
Th 

P 

S 
Sm 

M 

Ehn  herriea  yelloir. 

Ash  leavea  faU. 

Stifr  Wheat  OraM  ripe. 

Swallow  last  leen. 

Lady  Bird  hybematei. 

21  Sdkdat  AVTEB  TnnriTT. 

Martins  last  aeen. 

Day. 
6L9 
6a5 
60.4 
60.0 
58.8 
5a7 
58.2 

42.3 
42.5 
4L6 
41.0 
40.2 
41.2 

Mean. 
52  4 
51.4 
51.5 
50.8 
49.9 
49l4 
49^7 

21 
19 
17 
18 
16 
16 

m.    h. 
30af6 
21     6 
28      6 

25  6 

26  6 
28      6 
80      6 

m.    h. 
14af5 
12     5 
10     5 

7  5 
5      5 

8  5 
1      5 

m.  h. 
12  8 
41     8 

8  4 
87      4 

8  5 
44  5 
25      6 

m.    h. 

8     1 

28     2 

50     8 
11      5 
82      6 
52      7 
8      9 

11 
12 
18 
14 

?. 

17 

m.    s. 

18    20 
18    85 
18    49 
14     8 
14    16 
14    29 
14    41 

285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 

FnimobMmitkmstekeii  noar  London  daring  the  last  thirtT-Mven  yean,  the  unnge  day  temporatnro  of  the  week  ia  59.8°,  and  !ta  ni^ht 
tenpo^^ve  4L.7*.     The  greatest  heat  was  74«oq  the  15th,  1842;  and  the  loweat  oold,S4S  on  the  16th,  1860.    The  gnateat  lUl  of  rain  vaa 

BULBS  FOE  FLOWER  GAEDEJST  DECOEATION- 
{OimHwued  from  page  270.) 

SdLLA. 

OB  margins   and 
edgings  to  beds 
and   borders 
these  are  very 
pretty    dwarf 
plants.    The 
prevailing   co- 
lour   is    blue, 
though    there 
are  some  white 
and  jde  rose  varieties.  They 
retmire  the  same  treatment 
as  Snowdrops,  and  like  them 
should   Dot   be  removed  more  fre- 
quently than  m  cet'essary  for  increase, 
or  when  the  outline  becomes  broken, 
or  the  elumpa  too  large.    The  flow- 
CTi  are  in  spikes  of  from  six  to  twelve 
blooms,  beJl-shapcMi,  and   graceftilly 
pendoint.     Ab  edgings  to  beds  of  Hy- 
acinths, or  for  marginal  effect  in  beds 
of  ftny  kind,  the  Scillas  are  unrivalled 
by  any  plant  in  their  colour  during 
the  early  spring  months.  ^ 

Scilla  sibirica,  which  is  not  more 
than  3  or  4  inches  high,  has  the  most 
charming  oiTect  of  any  plant  I  know 
as  an  edging  to  a  bed  of  Cloth  of 
Gold  Crocus,  if  planted  so  as  to  form 
a  band  6  inches  wide;  and  round  a 
bed  of  Hyacinths  of  red  shades,  a 
six -inch  band  of  Scilla  bifolia  and 
an  outer  ring  of  S.  bifolia  alba  are 
i:iuite  charming.  The  best  white  is 
probably  S.  campanulata  alba,  which 
IS  of  free  growth  and  a  profuse 
bloomer.  S.  patula,  a  porcelain  blue,  with  a  good  spike, 
and  free  in  habit  and  blooming ;  8.  campanulata  (svn. 
belgica  ccerulea),  fine  blue ;  and  S.  amoma,  bright  blue 
wim  erect  spike,  are  the  best  out  of  about  eightoen. 
8.  peruviana,  blue,  has  large  erect  trusses;  and  there 
is,  a  white  variety  of  it.  Scillas  are  admirably  adapted 
for  marginal  effect  in  window-boxes  and  basKcts  when 
associated  with  otiier  bulbs.  They  will  grow  in  all  soils, 
those  which  are  rather  light  being  preferable,  and  they 
require  a  light  open  situation. 

ERTTHRONHTM. 

The  Eiythronium,  or  Doc's-tooth  Yiolet,  has  orna- 
mental foliage  distinct  from  uiat  of  any  other  bulb,  and 
]^  a  fine  effect  when  planted  as  an  edging  to  beds  of 
Hyacinths,  always  considering  the  shades  of  colour,  so 
that  a  pleasing  arrangement  may  be  made.  Thej^  are 
Msy  of  cultivation,  but  like  a  light  diy  soil  containing 
jsentj  of  vegetable  mati^,  as  leaf  moold.  They  do  best, 
'    Ha  18ib— Toil.  m.  N>w  SSBIM. 


however,  in  peat  soil.  Dried  bulbs  should  have  a  little 
sand  placed  round  them  at  the  time  of  planting,  otherwise 
they  are  very  apt  to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture,  whilst  the  root  is  rendered  all  but  fari- 
naceous through  drying  them.  They  should  be  planted 
about  3  inches  apart  and  at  the  same  depth ;  and  when 
once  planted  they  should  not  be  a^ain  removed  untU 
they  have  increased  too  much,  or  until  the  soil  becomes 
impoverished,  which  may  be  known  by  the  weakness  of 
the  foliage.  The  best  time  to  transplant  them  is  imme- 
diately uler  the  foliage  has  decayed.  They  should  be 
replanted  tiie  same  day ;  the  largest  roots  being  used  for 
immediate  effect,  whilst  those  ofless  size  are  put  in  more 
closely  together  in  places  of  minor  importance.  Ery- 
thromum  americanum  has  yellow  flowers,  and  is  fine. 
Erythronium  dens-canis  atid  its  variety  major  have  pur- 
plish blooms ;  and  the  variety  alba  and  its  sub-yanety 
major  have  white  blossoms.  The  leaves  are  occasionally 
employed  for  decorative  purposes,  the  bulbs  being  in  that 
case  potted  and  forced  like  Hyacinths. 

HYACINTHS. 

These  are  unrivalled  (and  so  are  all  plants  for  some 
particular  purpose  if  we  only  knew  it),  for  producing 
effect  either  in  beds  of  one  colour,  or  in  marginal  lines, 
balcony-boxes,  and  ornamental  designs,  associated  with 
other  oulbs  or  in  masses  by  themselves.  The  grand 
secret  in  forming  beds  of  them  is  to  plant  in  a  Une,  ring, 
or  bed  of  one  colour,  and  one  variety  only,  so  that  the 
drawback  of  "  mixtures  " — that  is,  different  heights, 
colours,  and  periods  of  blooming — may  be  avoided,  the 
aim  being  to  obtain  a  bed  or  border  of  equal  height,  and 
with  each  colour  appearing  simultaneously.  Mixtures, 
however,  answer  perfectly  for  borders  and  mixed  beds, 
tholigh  not  admissible  except  as  neuters  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  beds  where  an  equal  and  uniform  effect  is  de- 
sired. Bulbs  of  this  description  may  be  had  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  though  not  equal  to  those  sold  for  growing  in 
pots  and  for  forcing,  they  make  a  splendid  show  in  April. 
The  colours  are  wEte,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  in  different 
shades.  The  Hyacinths  usually  employed  for  bedding 
are  the  second-sized  bulbs,  or  such  as  have  some  disquah- 
fication  for  being  grown  in  pots — as  loss  of  name,  com- 
monness of  sort,  tnis  being  old,  perhaps ;  yet  they  may 
be  good  sound  bulbs,  and  calculated  to  make  a  fine 
show. 

Miniature  Hyacinths  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
matured  small  roots  of  named  Hyacinths,  which  bloom 
finely  for  their  size,  and  are  therefore  admirably  adapted 
for  small  ^oups,  edgings  to  beds  or  borders,  baskets,  or 
window-sm  boxes  or  frfunes. 

When  the  beds  are  cleared  of  their  summer  occupants 
it  is  time  to  prepare  them  for  planting  bulbs  to  bloom  in 
April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June.  Nothing  is 
better  than  deep  digging  or  trenching,  placing  at  the 
bottom  of  each  bed  6  inches  of  fresh  or  recently  fallen 
tree  leaves,  which  should,  be  covered  with  a  foot  of  soil; 
and  they  will  serve  to  raise  the  beds  considerably,  and 
allow  water  to  drain  away  freely.     In  the  course  of  a 

NO.  8|7«-»you  yxxn.,  Ow  Shbbs*  ^  f 
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year  the  leaves  will  be  pretty  well  deoomposeJI  aad'oDt 
^ging  in  tbe  Buooeeding  autnixm  they  wiB  he  hronght  te 
ile  sar&ce^and  tku  the  boU  wffi  he  emriohed  hya  not-over* 
ithwtilating  nianidre.  Fresh  leavev  heing  put  in  evosy  svh 
tuBuiy  the  beds  anmiaHy  reoelTe  a  dressing  of  Tegetable 
Siatter,  which  sayes  dung;  and  in  dry  siuamera  especially 
the  roots  lay  hold  of  thedeoomposiag  leaves,  when  the  plants 
lLr»  becoming*  exhausted  by  bJooxaing^  No  one  thinkto  of 
thinning  the  bloom  of  bedding  plants,  aud  the  consequenoe 
js  that  in  summers  like  the  past  they  bloom  thenselwi  to 
^eath.  The  beds  beings  thus  prepej«d,  if  tiie  soil  is  free  I 
•imply  plant  the  bulbs  &om  4  to  6  iiiches  i^aaxt  in  linfts, 
double  Tcmm  being  more  e£Ractive  than  single^  aUonnng  the 
tame  distance  b^iween  the  two  lines,  and  1  Ibct  bebreen 
<ach  pair  of  double  rows.  If  in  beds,  6  inches  from  bulb  to 
bulb  IS  a  fair  allowance.  Insert  the  bulbs  8  inches  below 
^  surface;  and  if  the  soil  is  wet  place  a  little  dry  sand 
around  each,  but  on  light  soils  this  is.  unneoessanr ;  then 
rake  the  sui&ce  and  make  it  neat.  The  beds  should  slope 
from  the  centre  to  the  sides,  and  the  borders  from  the  back 
io  the  front. 

The  bulbs  should  be  planted  from  the  beginning  of  Oe- 
itfb^T  to  the  beginning  of  December,  the  middle  of  November 
hoBg  a  suitabfe  time.  It  is  very  desirable  to  plant  in  dry 
-weather,  ^or  unless  1^  ground  is  in  good  wot^dng^  order  the 
IkQbs  am  aJmeel  certain  to  beooase  UBsmmd,  espeoially  if 
kMt  in  a  twy  dzyptese  previosn  to  piairtang.  Aboot  tise 
adddW  cf  Beoember  tiw  sniftee  oi  the  beds  Aonid  be 
^sveced  with:  an  inch  or  two  of  partially  deeayed  Isavee, 
-pUfih  seeve  aa  a  proteotioD  a^atnit  freat^  l»ep  the  beds 
from  becomiay  saturated  with  rain,  and  a£Bord  nonnstaDent 
to  the  roots.  By  ssmug  the  leaves  will  be  thoroii|dily  de- 
composed by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  be  in  a  soifcaSie  stake 
for  being  dug  into  the  beda  prepamtory  for  bedding-out 
l^iants. 

NABCISSUS. 

Those  known  as  Fdyanthus  Kasciasus  are  as  well  adapted 
for  planting  out  of  doors  as  for  pot  culture,  and  a  b^  of 
them  is  at  least  novel  and  fragnmL  They  require  precisely 
the  same  treatment  aa  Qyaoinths. 

Garden  Nansissus,  aa  the  Hooped  Petticoat*  Trumpet* 
Illheasanf  s-eye,  and  other  varietiea  are  usually  sigrled,  ace 
admirably  adapted  for  borders,  and  a  bed  or  two  may  be  da- 
airable.  The  roots  should  be  planted  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  November,  but  the  eaxUer  the 
better.  Plant  them  about  3  inches  apart,  and  the  same 
depth,  in  ground  stirred  deeply>  and  in  good  heart.  Planted 
in  borders  in  clumps  of  from  six  to  twelve  bulbs  they  look 
1v^  and  the  flowers  are  very  deshmUe  for  bouquets  in 
lairing. 

Onee  i^anted  il  ia  not  necessary  to  rsmova  them  oftener 
than  onoe  in  three  years,  and  then  the  bulbs  should  be 
jmt  ia  ae  soon  as  tiie  gsoand  can  be  prepared  imr  thfan, 
always  renewing  th^seU  if  they  are  planted  in  the  sane 
place.  It  18  not  umoeaiwion  to  see  these  roota  leA  for  yeasa 
without  any  care  whatever,  and  aa  they  jnoreaso  &st  the 
dumps  become  large,  and  are  poor  in  consecpMiKe.  On 
taking  them  m>  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  may 
not  be  desirable  to  plant  the  smaller  bulbs  in  woods  near 
the  outsides,  bywoodland  walks,  in  the  front  of  shrubberies, 
or  in  parks.  The  most  suitable  time  to  remove  them  is 
when  the  foliage  decays. 

The  double  white  Narcissur  is  remarkable  for  its  delScions 
odour ;  and  the  charming  N.  bicolor  wi^  white  sepals,  and 
fimnel  of  yellow,  is  distinct  and  fine  when  it  can  be  had 
true  to  name.  Hm  Trumpet  Narcissus  (N.  maadmns)  is  also 
ftiie;  and  the  Sulphur  Trumpet  (N.  moadiatns)  desirable. 
£heasaat's-eye  (N.  poetiona),  pure  whito^  with  its  cup  vari». 
flstad  with  red,  wiU  be  in  every  garden;  N.  bulboeodinm 
(Hooped  Petticoat),  is  rich  and  effective;  N.  incomparabilw 
tore  pleno  or  Nonparefl,  Silver  Pboeniz,  bicoloraia  or  Orange 
Phoenix,  not  eam^ing  bifions,  with  its  Jonauil4ike  flowers, 
and  the  Jonquils  are  all  fine,  but  must  yield  to  the  glorious 
N.  pseudo-Narcissus,  or  single  Daffodil  of  our  woods,  and 
the  Van  Sion»  or  double* 

YULEK, 
Probably  no  flower  is  so  wortiiy  of  eztSMive  ouHivatioB 
ft>r  the  ornamentation  of  ibe  floww  goden  a^  tike  ead|y 
mnglfrTnliiMb    Thsy  aaa  vaiy  numeroua,  and  many  of  them 


'Are  oiliQ^value  for  planting  in  masses,  but  having  ffvowiL 
a  number  ofthem  Fcan  vouch  for  those  named  below  being 
geodbeddeM. 

TELLOWS. 

fMtolwiter  YtUow,  ytiow  self,  of  good  form,  «ad  effectiTa ;  9  to  IS  i 
Dao  Tan  Thol,  t«B««>  ^^^7*  ud  Tory  dwnf ;  4  tr  •  iBoksaw 
Tallow  Pftaee,  a  $90d  yallow,  about  9  inohaa. 
Ihonaa  Msoni  niaigB,  difttnet ;  9 1— ^— 


Tulip*  9 


Ptttobalkw  White;  9  to  IS  Inehaa. 

Lana,    ▲  aaat  flowar  and  vary  affaoava. 

Qnaea  Tlotoria,  Una  form,  but  niaU ;  9  Inehaa. 

Jigt  Tan  Ztalft,  wbito  lelf,  flna  form ;  9  Incbaa. 

La  Laildra,  nHitok  liatf htoaed  Vf  an  ootor  bio*  tM ;  ftWT  » I 

SOABUrr  BHJLD18. 
Typhoa,  wilmiBS  aaailat,  fatharamall,  b«« 
Duo  Tan  Thol,  acarlat,  rary  baautiful ;  6  inehaa. 
Csamoiaia  fld^U,  IntoMa  aeartakb 
ConlMr  Omaolala^  otaMm-aeaztot,  amall,  but  iln*. 
Vermilion  BrUUaat,  lb*  baal  o(  tha  aaailam ;  6  to  9 
La  Bella  AUIanoa,  rich  orlmaoa  aearlat ;  6  to  9  inehaa. 

BLUn  SKAmS. 
VlofMa,  pahMUb  Tiolst*  Ana ;  9  inehaa. 
Baraagaiia,  a  porpla  with  a  Uttla  mauTO  in  ik   Teiy  ilaa. 
Arehno,  yiolet pQT^la,  hlae  bait;  9  inehaa. 
Catman;  vloietor  ptea,  -with  lUaa  margin. 
Lik  PUiaaato,  vkUa^  with  a  aliffht  roay  tinU 
WbuTennan,  Tlolet  purpto;  itoa. 

nuTHnxBSk,  STBiFsn,  AiTD  TnraxD  nr  tabxoob  whadwu 
Duo  TaaTlttU  red  with  oranga  border,  early;  4  to  6  inehaa. 
Eetseckroen,  yellow  gionad.  il^ed  Tivld  aeartot.     QaeaL  of  the  vmSjf 

Tnlps. 
Rmal  Standaad  or  Standard  Boyal,  wUto  ponnd,  flaked  wiliL  esmlai.. 
Alida  Maria,  white,  tipptd  and  flaked  with  eerlae ;  extra  flas. 
BrMe  of  Haarlem,  wUto  bordered  with  crimaon. 
B—a  Mund*,  whtta^  thaied  roea;  Baa. 
Gtand  Due,  yellow  and  ctimaoa. 
Boaa  Luifcato,  roay  erlmaon,  paadh  edgea. 
SvaMiJaB^vlahrwl, margtoad eranaa yellow;  9\o 9 iadito. 
Beoa  TeBdr%  whito,  feathered  and  atnped  ecimaon. 
Rol  Pepin,  whito,  striped  or  rather  flake*  with  orimaon.   A  aew  Uad»SBd 

a  great  liapiwTeBaBt. 
Aia  Plaa  Almabto»  a.bnmay  red  flaked  with  oranfe ;  6  to  9  inehea. 
Standard  of  Ck>id,  yeUov,  orimaon  tip ;  very  gay. 

BOVBLE  TUUPB. 
Tuiuawil,  aaarleh  and  yeitow.  Vha  nmak  aflnliTe  Tolip  to  eaUffnttm. 

9toches. 
TeUow  Boae,  yellow.   The  beal  yeUow  bed 

U  a  raitaty  oC  tola  witk  TBdegato*  laavaa. 
La Caadaar,  whito.    The  beet  ef  aU  whitea.    diudiea. 
Bex  Kubrorum,  crimaon  acarlet    The  beet  of  the  redi.    tinchea. 
Inperator  Bnbrerumt  ertmaoa  aeartat;  gar;  Siaehea. 
Paony  Gold,  golden  yeUew  feathered  with  orimaon ;  6  to  9  inohes^ 
Conronne  Pourpre,  rich  erlmaon ;  very  effeetlve ;  9  inehea. 
Marriage  de  ma  F«l».  whito,  atrlped  ^etot reae;  1  foot.  ^  ^ ^ .    . 
Overwionar,  whito,  harred  and  foathoMd  Tietotpurple  I  0  to  9  tabhea. 
Otoria  SoUa,  erlmaon  with  yellow  border ;  6  inohee. 
Doe  Tan  Thol,  red  and  yellow;  6  inehea. 

There  are  in  addition  to  tiieae  the  Parrot  Tcdi^,  which 
have  flowers  of  large  size  and  brifliant  colours,  forming  most 
eflfective  groups  in  boxders.  Of  these,  Perfeete,  seaikt  and 
yellow  I  Constantinople,  red;  Fen  Brillant,  scarlet;  Goffse 
Colour;  Belle  Jsone,  yellow;  and  Meostre  Boqge,  mmaan, 
are  amongst  the  best. 

Then  there  are  late  ea  Mther  showTulips,  which  axe  not 
the  fashion  just  now,  bat  if  evev  a*sight  is  worth  seeing  it  ia 
abed  of  these  under  ea&vaaa  on  a  bzighi  day  in  early  summer; 
bat  knowing  fittle  about  I^eathcted  Blaasxea,  Fhuaed  Bi; 
zaraa,  Feathcgrad  Byfohamens^  Flamed  Bybknuana,  Feathend: 
Boses,  FJbuned  Boaes,  and  Sg1%  I  shaU  leave  them  to  te 
dimoeed  of  by  those  meae  initiateA  in  such  matters. 

Tnlipa  like  a  deep  rieh  soil,  light  rather  than  strong:;^ bus 
any  kind  will  answer  if  free  of  stagnant  water,  and  sthxeS 
toadepthof  afootor  ISinches.  If  very  light  a  dressing  << 
cool  manure^  as  sheep  or  cowdtmg  about  a  yemroU  syerf 
an  inch  thick  on  the  surfhoe,  and  pointed  in,  will  couinbul^ 
to  their  vigour ;  but  if  tiie  soil  is  veij  tenacious  and  heaifyy 
the  same  thicbiess  of  sharp  sand  wtmld  bo  prefarablek  1^ 
all  means  plant  in  dry  weather,  placing  the  bulbs  6  inches 
asunder  eveiy  way,  but  the  smafier  kinds,  as  the  DucYim 
Thols,  should  not  be  more  than  8  or  4  inches  apart,  planting 
them  so  that  the  apex  of  each  may  bo  covered  2  inebea  m 
wet  soils,  tad  9  inches  in  those  irhkh.  are  diaj  smd  loo«e  j  m 
covering  of  light  mo«dd,  espeoially'if  the  soil  ia  heavyanii  wetb 
is  conducive  tosuooess.  Althouf^TidipewiUgioarflBidfliMBW 
ifstuekinto  the  soil  in  almost  any  way,  yet  they  nnnnri^^ 
beoome  weaker  ia  gimrtfa,  and  ftiPar  in  nnaA«iv  toitS  img^ 
at  last  disappear.    Onoe  pUntei  thir  MfWt  irnkfotlttac 


QPMM4WMM,} 


Mxm«Mh  oi  HonncnAOTB  ijm  oercTAaB  oAaraaras. 


Lnnfeil  the  Manaiag  is  patt^  wba&  th^y  nuijy  b^ 
kea  «p  wiih  baUs,  if  the  Ibluge  is  freth,  and  plaaM 
Mrinin  a  aknilar  aiteationw  planiag  them  the^aaie  depth  in, 
tbaMO,.  giving  a  good  wterii^,  ud  ghading  from  hot  aim 
Ibk  tliMe  or  £Dar  diq^  after  which  ramore  the  ahadingr  and 
diaooiitmue  v&texng,  njien  4he/  vail  z^>ai  thehr  growth, 
h4  be  little  the  wone  of  the  xemoval.  In  most  eeaooiui, 
hmnmr,  the  foliage  will  be  ao  te  MAwBoed  aa  to  allow  of 
tfacir  beiag  taken  up  hgr  the  flrat  week  in  June,  it  being  in> 
jnrioiiB  to  theioota  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  soil  after 
tike  £[iUage  exhibita  a  yellow  hoe.  The  bolbe  ehoold  not  be 
aOowad  to  remain  long  in  the  groond  aftw  flowering,  bat 
ahooid  be  taken  iu>  and  dried  bvGoie  the^liage  m  qnibe 
ffgf»*  The  moat  euitable  tim«e  to  plant  ia  the  ivat  foartnight 
aiJEfovember,  and  th^  mi^  be  planted  np  to  Januai^j  bat 
the  later  th^  aae  pnt  in  the  later  will  be  the  bloom  in  the 
'i^^and^B  this  intesfeaea  with  the  planting  of  the  aam- 
'  oecapaata  ef  the  bed«»  eaxiy  plantmg  ia  -adyinble. 


MT  OSCHABD-HOUSE.— No.  IL 
'^Txi  neaaon  of  the  year  is  at  hand  kie  remodelling  onr 
CBBkanLhoaaea;  for  replaoing  aoeh  tieea  aa^  from  any  oaaae» 
we  do  not  widL  to  retain ;  for  ohMaifying  vacietieay  and 
adapting  them  to  thoae  portiona  of  the  Imae  whioh  their 
halata  aeem  to  veqaire ;  and  finr  removing  aoeh  aorta  aa, 
after  having  been  teated  and  Iband  naturally  free-growing 
and  prolific^  we  may  deaire  in  fritore  to  gsow  on  aome  warm 
mil 

jU>ont  thia laitter  jMrtion  of  the  aobjeot  lahall  have  a  £aw 
■BggMtiosia  tocfiSar  to  my  brother  amatenm,  chiefly  becaaae 
it  oonstitates  my  beat  -eapeiieaeeb  It  ia  now  about  ten 
yean  aince.  haiiag  oarefo%  atodied  the  cordon  qratem  on 
the  continent  nndiw  Dobrenil,  and  tried  it  on.  the  open 
wall  in  ¥ariooa  ways,  I  adi^ted  it,  with  the  important  modi- 
fioation  of  the  anmmer  praning^n  of  the  ahoota,  to  the  exi- 
genoiea  of  the  oroharcUhonae.  After  aome  years'  farther 
trial  the  ^system  (dhie^y  zepreaented  by  diagonal  cordona), 
being  snccaaafol^  the  reatdta  were  pnbliahedin  1860  in  a  small 
wozlc.  fiinoe  that  period  in  a  certain  nomber  of  orehard- 
hooaeain  thia  ialaad  and  in  "Bngland  the  intern  haa  been 
adopted  for  the  back  walla.  Ainong  these  none  have  been 
ED  aueseasftilly  worked  aa  the  weU-bnilt  hooae  at  Grange 
liodge^  in  this  idand,  ander  the  able  management  of  lur. 
Fetbsia.  On  the  diaganal  cordons  of  the  back  wall  this 
■eaacn  were  grown  some  of  the  very  finest  possible  fruit. 
Two  other  hooses  on  this  plan  in  the  iaknd  show  remark- 
al]2e  signs  of  frnit  for  nest  year.  But  thia  ia  not  the  place 
to  Allnae  to  this  matter  futher  than  aa  fur  as  it  beara  on 
the  point  mentioned  aboTe-^namely,  the  removal  of  trees  to 
the  open  wall,  which,  I  contend,  ia  greatly  fiualitated  \jj  the 
adaption  of  theae  flat  diagonal  cordons. 

Beaders  of  thia  journal  may  remember  a  part  of  the 
onhard-hoaae  controversy,  where  one  eacelle^  anthority 
predicts  the  mdvecaal  ad<^tion  of  the  system  for  Pears.  1 
hftve  myaelf  no  donbt  on  this  solject,  having  for  ten  years 
'f/Brj  snooesiliilly  grown  Peaches,  Peara,  Plums,  Chcories, 
and  Applea  side  by  side  in  this  way,  aa  is  well  known.  Na^, 
I  believe  that  the  very  choiceat  findt  can  beet  be  grown  m 
thia  Jubion.  I  ahonld  anggeat  then,  to  my  brother  ama- 
terns  that,  if  they  wiah  to  tiiin  out  their  atock  of  trees  in 
their  houses,  planting  them  ont  against  a  good  warm  wall 
wonld  be  easy  m  this  way.  K  they  had  cordon  treea  trained 
aa  mine  are,  diagonally,  at  intervals  of  3  feet  against  the 
back  wall,  nothing  would  be  eaaier  than  to  plant  them 
i^gainat  an  open  south  wall  in  the  same  fiMhion.  Care  only 
would  be  reqnirad  that  foreright  shoots,  whidi  in-doors 
bear  well  awa^  from  the  wall,  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow 
too  fax  out,  if  in  the  open  air,  simply  because  they  thus  lose 
the  warmth  of  the  waU.  A  akilfiil  gardener,  however,  woold 
9ffmd  this  error;  and  I  have  aeen  this  year  two  thousand 
Feaohea  grown  in  a  friend's  garden  on  trees  trained  in  a 
tizaikr  manner.  As  to  other  frnite,  esnedally  Pears,  they 
bear  wonderftilly  aa  diagonal  cordona.  On  one  of  our  soul^ 
wdla  (about  X2  feet  hi^h),  are  seen  Plunu^  Cherries,  and 
(ears  growing  side  by  side.  We  can  begin  our  wall  with  a 
Kay  Cherry,  and  end  it  with  a  winter  Pear.  Apples  of  the 
beatckiads  are  splmdid.in  this  £Mhiox\,  tboogh  not  equal  to. 


thoae  grown  in  an  OBOhard-hooae.  Thia  year  in  theae  ialanda 
^pplw  hiMre  done  well  under  glass.  But  to  return  to  the 
point.  I  mean  that  any  one  desirons  of  thinning  out  hia^ 
orchard-house  would  be  best  enabled  to  do  so  if  he  grew  hu 
trees  in  this  shape,  so  that  if  he  chose  they  might  be  re- 
moved to  the  open  wall*  for  it  is  evident  that  a  bush  tree 
is  unfit  to  be  planted  against  a  wafl.  It  requirea  to  be  cut 
down  sndmuoh  altered,  beaidea  losing  a  year'afrntt.  Some 
treea  there  are  whmh  do  better;  but  generally,  if  the  tree 
be  a  iM  open  bnah,  weU-iminded  and  equal,  aa  it  ahould  be» 
it  ia  than  very  ill  adapted  for  a  wall  tree. 

Thenext  best  ahape  to  the  flat  diagonal  is  the  veriaoal 
cordon,  whieh  ahape  is  common  enough  in  nuraeziee  now» 
By  outting  away  ene  aide  of  thia  vertical  tree  it  can  be 
adapted  for  a  wall.  If  so,  plant  it  aa  a  diagonal  cordon  at 
an  angle  of  46^  if  in  a  bearing  atate,  free  growing,  and 
healthy;  bat  if  ezhaoated  by  bearing,  or  weak,  or  a  maidan 
tree,  then  phmt  it  at  an  an^  of  ra"*  till  it  lay  hold  of  the 
soil,  and  b^pn  to  thrive;  then  lower  it  to  45^  It  thns 
aaaamea  thenatnral  angle  of  moat  bMmchea;  Nature  pokito 
thia  out,  and  esperienoe  demonafaratMa  that  thia  angle  in 
the  most  proper  to  produce  fruit.  A  vertical  branch  ia  i^ 
to  grow  too  atroni^,  and  the  aap  to  aeounnlate  at  Uie 
ui^er  pertioas,  leaving  the  lower  onea  gradually  bare.  If 
brought  down  to  the  horiacnta  line  the  vertical  ahooto  wiU 
abaorb  the  sap,  and  beoome  undoly  atrong,  while  the  ea- 
trendtiae  of  the  leaders  will  dwindle  away. 

I  conibes  to  being  quite  a  bigot  in  favonrof  theae  diagonal 
eerdon  treea.  They  are  easy  to  manage,  do  not  grow  raaa- 
pantiy  aa  aome  think,  they  cover  the  wall  v«iy  soon,  yc«. 
can  have  a  great  varieiy  of  aorts,  they  oome  sooner  into 
bearing,  any  pacticttlar  tree  ib  easy  to  protect,  being  gvowa 
in  soi£  a  email  apace  they  neqnire  no  lifting,  nor  r^  ^ 
pruning;  even  in  the  house,  aa  &r  as  I  can  see,  if  dissatisfied 
with  the  tree  it  is  easy  to  remove  it,  and  there  is  no  un- 
pleasant blank  space  left  on  your  best  walls  for  years ;  and 
as  to  fertility,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it,  space  te 
space.  Any  ftnther  auggestioae  required  I  BhaJd  be  happy 
to  communicate ;  but  it  seems  simple  enough. 

At  present  few  Peaches  remain  in  the  house^  only  three 
aorts  m  all;  bat  this  is  an  error  to  be  remedied.  Thomaa'a 
Lftte^,  an  American,  is  onJiy  about  8  inches  round  aa  yet,  and 
colouring  well.  It  is  a  deUciouB  late  Peadx,  in  shape  ke 
Early  York,  and  well  worthy  of  trial  in  lean-to  houses 
against  the  walL  The  next  to  ripen,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  will  be  Tardive  d'Espagne.  Thia  Peach  it  is  veij 
difficult  to  ripen  well  in  the  south  unless  the  season  be 
favourable.  When  thoroughly  well  grown  in  the  hou  se  it 
looks  like  a  waxen  Peach,  and  is  continually  taken  for  such, 
if  exhibited.  This  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  house.  Theae 
yellow  Peaches,  though  not  so  valuable  for  the  market,  if 
earlv  (ao  the  dealers  say),  when  late  beoome  then  veiy 
uaemL  For  deaaert  they  axe  very  fine,  their  colour  by  con- 
trast with  other  fruits  makes  them  very  telling.  Baldwin's 
Late,  ia  on^  half  grown  at  present.  Being  in  a  pot,  and 
not  in  a  very  good  place,  it  has  not  a  good  chance  to  odour 
welL  There  are  seven  Peaches  on  the  bush,  and  these  are 
not  to  be  ripe  tUl  November.  By  that  time  most  of  the 
leaves  of  the  other  trees  will  be  fJlen.  These  three  varieties 
are  goad  aorts.  Out  of  doors  they  would  be  simp^  ridicu*. 
lonsfiftilures. 

We  have  planted  early  Potatoea  between  the  potted  treesu 
and  in  the  spare  borders.  Not  requiring  the  house  for  win-- 
tering  anytlung,  nor  for  Chrysanthemums,  nor  finding  any- 
thing, except  early  Potatoes  and  Strawberries,  worth  the 
trouble  of  growing,  we  have  always  planted  Potatoes  in  thia 
way — ^not  that  it  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  house  in  winter; 
quite  the  contrary,  but  these  are  valuable  things  to  produce 

As  to  the  sorts  planted.  Early  Handsworth  is  really  a 
veiT  good  sort  for  these  houses  or  for  frames ;  it  is  large* 
and  can  thus  be  dug  up  comparatively  early,  and  the 
haulm  is  naturally  short,  which  is  a  very  valuable  quality  for 
Potatoes  under  j^lass.  Planted  on  the  1st  of  October,  we 
dug  up  some  weurhing  six  to  the  pound,  which  were  rea4y 
hj  the  25th  of  llarch,  and  realiaed  15d.  per  pound  then. 
Carter's  Early  Champion  Sidneys  are  also  a  good  sort  to 
plant,  because  early  nidney  Potatoes  always- realise  more 
when  sold  for  some  reason  or  other.  We  have  this  year 
planted  both  aorta,  and  also  some  French  varieties  common 
here.    It  is  beat,  however,  not  tolock  too  long  at  onr  houses. 
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from  the  money-point  of  yiew.  A  oompwUon  of  all  our 
garden  books  womd  be  vezy  amtinnff^not  to  sayinslaniotire. 
^T.  CoLLnfOB  BsiHAUT,  BUihmond  Moute,  (TuaniMy. 


TBITOMA  UVABIA. 

BnpoNDnra  to  Mr.  Bobaon's  request  in  the  last  issoe  of 
your  Jonmal,  I  beg  to  state  that  Tritoma  uTaria^  though 
always  exceedingly  fine,  was  ne^er  so  magnificent  as  this 
season  in  East  Lothian.  We  have  here  serecal  long  back 
lines  of  it,  which  have  been  troly  magnificent  for  a  long 
time,  and  still  continue  so.  It  presents  no  signs  of  degen- 
eracy, but  tiie  rererse,  and  most  certainly  we  have  no  hardy 
herbaceous  plant  that  can  compete  with  it  from  the  begin- 
ning of  September  till  the  middle  of  October.  After  the 
latter  date  T.  grandis  takes  its  place,  and  flowers  in  great 
beauty  up  till  Christmaa ;  so  that  by  planting  the  two  kinds 
]^lant  for  plant  in  the  rows,  the  flowering  season  of  the 
Tritoma  con  be  extended  for  four  months.  Qrandis  is  much 
more  vigorous,  and  throws  up  its  flower-atems  much  higher 
thanuvazia. 

They  are  here  moulded  up  before  severe  frost  sets  in  like 
a  row  of  Potatoes,  and  we  never  lose  a  plant;  and  when  the 
flower  borders,  to  which  they  form  a  backing,  are  dug  or 
trenched,  a  quantity  of  leaf  mould  is  worked  in  near  the 
roots  of  the  Tritoma,  and  in  this  way  it  thrives  amazingly. 
The  soil  is  a  very  dry,  deep  sandy  loam,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  driest  districts  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
superabundant  moisture  that  makes  it  thrive  here.  Like 
most  other  flower-garden  plants,  it  requires  liberal  treat- 
ment. Long  may  it  be  ere  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  or 
degeneracy  of  so  noble  a  plant — ^D.  Thomson,  Archevfield, 


VISITS  TO  GABDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PBIVATE. 

MB8SBS.  PBJlNCIS  AND  JLSTHUB  DICKSOS  &  BOKS, 
CHE8TBK. 

On  my  return  from  a  moumftil  journey  to  Ireland,  such 
a  journey  as  one  can  take  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  I  found 
myself  one  morning  in  the  ancient  and  loyal  city  of  Chester. 
Many,  many  years  ago  I  had  passed  through  it  ere  railways 
ran,  and  when  the  journey  from  London  to  Dublin  occupied 
some  two  or  three  days  instead  of  eleven  hours  as  now; 
but  so  peculiar  is  the  character  of  the  city,  and  so  vivid  are 
the  impressions  that  are  made  in  early  days,  that  it  seemed 
all  quite  familiar  ground,  and  but  as  if  the  other  day  that 
I  had  seen  it.  Having  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  to  spare 
before  the  train  for  London  started,  and  having  those  with 
me  who  were  like  myself  interested  in  such  matters,  instead 
of  lionising  the  town  we  determined  on  visiting  the  nurseries 
of  the  Messrs.  Dickson,  about  which  we  had  heard  a  good 
deal,  and  of  which  the  good  people  of  Chester  seemed  to  be 
not  a  little  proud  as  a  good  specimen  of  a  provincial  estab- 
lishment ;  and  the  extent  of  the  grounds  and  the  order  and 
neatness  that  prevailed  throughout  frilly  justified  them  in 
the  opinion  they  had  formed. 

These  nurseries  are  situated  at  Upton,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  city,  and  are  in  an  elevated  position,  ex- 
posed to  a  good  deal  of  rough  weather,  so  that  plants  ob- 
tained from  thence  and  removed  to  more  sheltered  districts 
would  be  likely  to  thrive  very  well;  for  it  is  a  great  point  to 
have  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  have  been  used  to  a  rougher 
climate  than  that  in  which  they  are  permanently  to  abide, 
while  the  reverse  is  oftentimes  iigurious  to  the  well-being 
of  the  plants,  such  as  have  been  reared  and  nurtured  in 
sheltered  and  warm  districts  being  very  apt  to  suffer  on 
their  removal  to  colder  ones.  There  are  upwards  of  130 
acres  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  ground,  the  soil 
about  one-half  good  retentive  loam,  the  other  half  light 
sandy  soU;  and  although  this  might  seem  imsuitable  to 
many  other  things  which  are  grown,  yet  by  judicious  ma- 
nagement everything  is  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition. 
There  is  a  long  range  of  houses  centaining  the  usual  varied 
stock  of  a  general  nursery  in  both  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  I  have  never  seen,  for  instance,  a  healthier  and,  for 
its  size,  a  finer  stock  of  Azaleas  than  those  which  are  grown 
here.  .  No  symptoms  of  thrips  could  I  see  on  any  of  the 
plants ;  and  many  of  them  were  of  that  attractive  style 


known  as  balf-flpecim«n8  naturally  grofwn,  and  all  well  set; 
with  bloom-buds.  The  outside  wall  of  these  houses  is 
planted  with  Berberis  Darwinii,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  oar  shrubs,  always  f^h  and  green,  and  when  in  flower 
presenting  a  perfect  mass  of  beantiftil  aprioot^coloured  ra- 
cemes, and  pretty  also  in  ihiitinff  time,  with  its  large  plum- 
oolound  berries.  In  front  of  we  houses  there  k  a  long 
narrow  slip  laid  out  somewhat  in  Nesfleld's  s^le  of  gaaden* 
ing.  Coloured  panels,  however,  are  not  used,  white  bebig 
the  onljv  covering  of  tiie  walks,  the  bright  colouring  of  the 
flowers  being  re|{«xded  as  suifioient  for  the  purpose.  Ajnongst 
the  many  oombmations  here,  I  think  that  a  bed,  the  oentie 
of  which  was  composed  of  Centaurea  candidissima»  and  Ito 
edge  Amaranthus  melancholious  ruber,  vras  one  of  the  most 
effective.  This  plant  has  not,  however,  succeeded  very  well 
so  fiur  north,  the  dimate  seems  too  cold  for  it.  Gaaania 
,  splendens  makes  a  flne  autumn  bed,  and  at  that  seaiMA  of 
the  year  seems  here  to  remain  open  in  the  sunshine  Instoafl 
of  dosinff  up  as  it  does  in  the  summer.  On  one  of  the  walls 
I  noticed  a  fine  plant  of  Clematis  lanuginosa  in  ffood  flower; 
as  also  C.  lanuginosa  Candida,  a  pale  nearly  white  flower, 
which  will  contrast  well  with  those  new  ones  of  Mesars* 
Jackman  of  Woking,  so  rich  and  brilliant  in  their  colouriiig. 

As  Boses  are  now  so  much  in  Togue,  and  have  become 
everybody's  flower,  and  as  persons  vmL  not  now  care  to  buy 
inferior  sorts,  the  Messrs.  Dickson  have  devoted  a  large 
space  to  their  culture.  As  flne  and  healthy  a  selection  of 
Koses  in  pots  as  I  have  ever  seen,  numbering  20,000,  and  a 
large  portion  of  those  on  their  own  roots,  aiford  a  tempting 
selection  to  tiie  Bose-growers  of  Cheshire,  and  indeed  <n 
other  parts  too ;  while  from  thir^  to  forty  thousand  stan- 
dards m  the  ground  are  also  such  as  an  amateur  would  well 
like  to  select  from.  A  new  rosarium  in  a  sheltered  position 
has  also  been  lately  planted,  and  in  it  I  observed  in  bloom 
many  of  the  best  and  flnest  varieties  of  Hybrid  PeqMtual, 
Bourbon,  and  Tea  Boses.  Charles  Lisfebvre  to  its  other 
charms  seems  to  have  added  this  of  its  being  very  five- 
flowering  in  autumn.  G6ant  des  Batailles,  Celine  Forestier, 
Mar6chiu  Yaillant,  and  others  were  also  displaying  their 
beauties,  and  the  vigour  of  their  foliage  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  were  well  contented  with  their  situation.  I  was 
told  that  the  Messrs.  Dickson  had  more  than  once  been 
exhibitors  at  the  shows  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
of  Dublin,  and  that  they  had  been  successfoL 

Comfers  seem  also  to  t^brive  here  remarkably  vrell,  althougli 
we  are  sometimes  apt  to  associate  them  with  the  peaty  soil 
of  Surrey ;  but  not&ng  could  be  healthier  than  tikose  here 
cultivated.  There  was  one  specimen  of  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata,  the  most  beautiful  and  unique  that  I  have  ever  seen ; 
for  tkere  are  evidently  several  varieties  of  this  noble  tree, 
this  having  a  fiur  more  droopin^^  and  graceful  habit  than  any 
that  I  have  seen,  while  the  fobage  was  large  and  vigorous. 
WeUingtonia  seemed  also  quite  at  home,  a  fine  tree  eight 
years  old  beinff  upwards  of  12  feet  high,  and  with  a  v«ry 
large  stem.  Then  there  were  nice  specimens  of  Th^ja  oom- 
pacta,  japonica,  Lobbiana ;  Picea  amabiUs,  P.  Nordmanniana. 
&c.  '  Bhododendrons  were  also  in  good  health. 

The  portion  of  the  noimd  allotted  to  fruit  trees  is  very 
Isrge;  and  everything  here,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  done  on 
a  very  large  scale,  alms,  for  example,  there  were  seed-beds 
of  the  common  Laurel  which  contained  upwards  of  12,000,000 
plants,  this  being  arrived  at  by  taking  a  square  foot,  count- 
ing the  number  of  seedlings  in  it,  and  multiplying  the  whole 
space  by  that.  Kor  have  I  seen  anywhere  more  vigorous 
Vines  in  pots  than  there  are  here.  Again  I  must  ask; 
What  becomes  of  them  all  P  It  can  only  be,  I  think,  that 
they  are  grown  for  a  season  in  pots  by  purchasers,  and  then 
killed  by  ii\judicious  management.  I  know  of  no  other  way 
to  account  for  the  immense  quantities  that  are  everywhere 
grown,  and  for  which  there  ever  seems  to  be  an  increasing 
demand. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the  whole  grounds 
was  a  ribbon-border  of  Hollies,  which  when  completed  will 
be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  edge  of  the  border  is 
composed  of  two  rows  of  Box ;  then  some  variegated  Ivies 
are  pegged  down ;  and  then  five  rows  of  HoUies,  first  yellow 
variegated,  then  white  ditto,  then  yellow,  then  white,  while 
the  background  is  composed  of  the  more  ornamental  spedea 
of  green  HoQies.  I  cannot  conceive  that  anything  in  its 
way  can  exceed  this  when  the  whole  mass  has  been  filed  iii, 
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"wliile  It  inU  hftve  the  groat  advantage  of  being  always-  Imght 
and  dean.  As  forming  part  of  ornamental  gronnds  it  is 
"Wall  worthy  of  imitation  by  those  whose  tastes  are  not  cir- 
oomscfibed  by  the  extent  of  their,  grounds  or  the  depth  of 
.their  purses ;  and  I  shonld  be  glad  to  see  this  same  border 
iaOiA  few  years'  time,  when  it  has  filled  in,  as  I  believe  it 
wilL 

Amongst  minor  matters  I  noticed  a  very  excellent  con- 
Anranoe  for  vases.  It  is  well  known  that  stone  vases  are 
Tosy  expensive,  and  iron  ones  are  not  so  seemly ;  bat  here 
the  plan  is  adopted  of  converting  iron  into  stone— that  is. 
the  iron  vases  are  painted  a  light  stone  ooloor,  and  when 
•wet  are  dredged  all  over  with  sand.  This  adhering  to  the 
^et  paint  gives  the  exact  appeszance  of  stone,  and  can  be  of 
leonzse  easuy  renewed  &om  time  to  time. 
:  It  win  be  seen  that  these  nnrseries  folly  deserve  the  cha- 
racter they  have  obtained  of  being  amongst  the  most  exten- 
sive send  beet  arranged  of  oar  great  provincial  establishments. 
Xhere  was  great  oraer  and  neatness  arrived  at  thronghoat, 
.and  this  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  such  an  establishment ; 
ftat  it  certainly  enhances  very  much  the  appearance  of  the 
grounds.  The  morning  on  which  I  saw  them  was  brk^ht 
and  clear  after  the  bounteous  rains  of  the  past  few  weeks ; 
and  I  came  away  most  fiivourably  impressed  with  the  entire 
management  and  stodc  of  this  extensive  concern.  I  should 
add  that  at  the  shop  in  Eastgate  Street  there  was  a  very 
fine  selection  of  the  best  and  most  sought  for  Dutch  bulbs 
of  all  kinds,  a  worthy  appendage  to  the  Upton  grounds. — 
D.,  Deal. 


'  COTTAGES,  AND  HOW  TO  TENANT  THEM. 

Som  fidends  have  kindly  told  me  that  I  was  rather  hard 
fifk  the  prqpnetocs  of  cotte^e  property  who  had  taken  little 
•thought  about  a  water  supply,  and  have  .brought .  forward 
Wtances  with  which  I  was  well  acquainted  previously  of 
iajisatisfactoty  .investments  in  cottage  property,  and  the 
;next  to.  impoesiibili^  of  keeping  these  cottages,  when  let  at 
.«.  vezy  cheap  rent>  even  in  a  healthy  amdition  from  over- 
/Q^w<ung,  azvi  the  want  of  all  .refined  habits  in  the  inmates. 
1  have  been  told  of  instanees  where  proprietors  had  spent  a 
lifetime  in  endeavouring  to  give  a  cheerftil  aspect  and  a 
higk  moral  tone  to  villagers  on  their  estates ;  and  that  th^ 
failed  in  all  their  attempts  because  the  people  would  either 
^vowd  their  hoases  by  taking  people  to  live  with  them,  or 
•when  a  son  and  a  daughter  at  a  vezy  early  age— but  in  the 
j^ainfol  circumstances  none  too  early— tiiought  proper  to 
jnany,  without  anything  to  commence  housekeeping  with, 
i|)iey  received  an  ssylum  with  one  of  the  parents,  and  thus 
•two  or  three  &milies  were  crowded  together  into  a  place 
•only  suitable  for  one,  with  all  the  consequent  attendants 
qf  pestilenoe  and  fever^  increase  of  poor  rates,  pauperism, 
,in,i  and  the  question  is  put.  What  would  you  do  under 
«anch  circumstances  ? 

.  "V^ell,  in  the  first  place,  if  a  gentleman  had  a  number  of 
cottages  so  bad  as  to  be  unfit  to  live  in  comfortably,  and 
.there  could  in  general  seasons  be  no  water  supply  for  the 
promotion  of  cleanliness,  it  would  be  beat  to  give  the  occu- 
pants due  notice,  and  either  correct  what  was  amiss  or  pull 
Ihe  oottaces  down. 

»  Second^.  If  a  gentleman,  as  most  gentlemen  do,  let  nice 
cottages  at  a  lower  rent  than  mere.  contractors»  one  speci- 
fication aa  to  overcrowding  should  be  rigidly  eziforced,  and 
no  fEunilies,  or  even  lodgers,  allowed  to  live  there  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  proprietor  or  his 
:agent.  If  this  is  not  done  I  know  what  the  consequence 
.will  be.  Where  no  refined  or  high  moral  feeling  exists,  a 
house  that  might  do  for  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  perhaps 
four  children,  will  soon  be  made  to  hold  as  it  can  some  ten 
or  a  jdozen,  and  of  difierent  sexes,  and  anything  like  morals 
and  decency  be  swept  away.  The  very  knowledge  of  such 
jmpervision  will  be  a  great  help  to  refinement  uid  morals. 
.  Thirdly.  In  all  su<£  c^es  monthly  tenancies,  or  at  least 
monthly  notices,  are  of  great  value;  and  if  the  breaking  of  the 
conditions  be  followed  with  a  few  cases  of  expulsion,  these  will 
be  of  great  benefit.  It  is  within  my.  knowledge,  that  in  cases 
arhere  evezy  oonvenioice  for  decency  and  cleanliness  was 
given,  the  tenants  would  persist  in  having  a  dungheap  and 
Ik  sloi^ole  close  to  their  dwelling  instead  of  at  the  fiirthest 
part  of  their  gaid«ns>  careless  how  they  pEodoced  the  m^ 


of  fever  and  pestilence  in  themselves  and  others.  It  is  « 
great  blessing  that  the  law  will  not  permit  a  man  to  poiscni 
himself  with  malaria^  or  be  the  means  of  polluting  the  atino- 
^here  of  his  neighboias;  but  the  most  effectual  law  with 
aU  such  people  when  admonition  and  repeated  wacnings  are 
of  no  avail,  is  simply  the  notice  that  tney  must  quit  their 
quarters.  A  f&w  instances  of  this  kind  in  a  neighbourhood 
will  do  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

Fourth.  Though  I  am  anything  but  a  Malthusian,  I  have 
a  strong  impression  that  in  many  agricultural  districts 
lads  and  lasMS  marry  too  young ;  and  Iconsider  that  they 
always  do  so  when  they  have  nothing  between  tiiem  to 
commence  housekeeping  with.  As  for  true  love  in  such 
cases,  it  is  all  a  chimera.  If  a  young  man  loved  a  woman 
he  would  never  ask  her  to  join  her  fEite  with  his  imtiL  he 
could  place  her  in  a  cottage  at  least  ordinarily  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  comfort  and  decency.  I  shaU  never  forget 
going  into  the  cottage  of  a  newly  married  pair,  both  vei^ 
young,  and  seeing  a  row  rough  boards  in  a  comer  for  a  be^ 
a  boud  with  four  round  spreading  sticks  stuck  in  as  legs 
fbr  a  table,  a  couple  of  large  stones  and  a  board  between 
them  for  a  seat,  and  a  pot  to  answer  all  culinary  purposes. 
This  might  be  an  extreme  case,  and  was ;  but  how  many 
young  couples  commence  life  with  taking  on  their  first 
m<mth's  housekeeping,  and  tnpng  to  pay  the  old  as  they 
take  on  the  new  ?  Kow,  were  I  a  squire,  or  a  gentleman,  cv 
nobleman,  and  felt  a  little  pride  in  zny  cottages,  I  would 
allow  no  young  couple  to  take  possession  of  them  without 
shoinng  me  that  they  could  fiirmsh  them  respectably  by 
their  own  honest  earnings  and  savings.  The  gentleman  who 
win  condescend  to  do  this,  or  insists  on  his  agent  doing  it, 
will  take  one  sure  step  towards  securing  good,  well-behaved, 
moral  tenants — a  step  which  will  be  more  productive  of 
good  than  lots  of  mere  routine  visitations  once  or  twice 
a-year,  or  ever  so  many  sermons  on  cleanliness  or  propriety, 
however  earnest  and  rightminded  the  clergyman  or  the 
minister  may  be. 

What  gentleman  would  think  of  letting  a  farm  to  a  man 
merely  because  he  was  the  highest  bidder,  if  it  were  well 
known  that  he  had  no  effects  and  not  a  pound  at  his  banker's  ? 
And  yet  g^tlemen  complain  ofWft  unthrift,  the  untidynesB, 
the  want  of  decency,  and  absence  of  moral  feeling  too  per- 
ceptible among  a  few  of  their  cottage  tenantry,  notwitii- 
standing  all  necessary  azrangements  to  the  contrary,  though 
they  give  some  of  their  best  cottages  unhesitatingly  to 
young  couples  who  between  them  can  scarcely  defray  t)ie 
expenses  of  the  marriage  feast  and  marriage  ceremony, 
and- commence  their  united  caj:eer  in  debt  to  the  butcher* 
baker,  and  grocer,  and  even  to  the  cabinet-maker  for  the 
stool  on  which  they  sit  and  the  bed  on  which  they  rest-- 
a  debt  that  too  often  clings  like  a  millstone  round  their 
necks,  paralysing  all  the  energies  of  a  life.  Proverbs  are 
fine  thinffs  in  their  way,  often  tiie  concentrated  wisdom  of 
ages;  "Marry  for  love  and  work  for  moneyi"  however,  h$» 
ruined  thousands.  The  landlord  who  would  feel  a  satisfacf 
tion  not  only  in  having  healthy  commodious  cottages  on  his 
demesne,  but  in  having  them  occupied  by  industrious,  moraU 
well-conducted  families,  will  exerc&Be  the  truest  benevolence 
in  ascertaining  that  the  younff  aspirants  for  tenancy  have 
been  weU-oonducted,  and  acted  on  tiie  obverse  of  the  pro- 
verb, and  worked  for  money  before  they  married  for  love. 
Ah  1  when  scarcity  and  want  stalk  in  by  the  door,  and  ugly 
wretchedness  looks  in  at  the  window,  love,  happiness,  and 
industiy  are  apt  to  go  out  by  the  chimney.  Some  people 
that  will  be  reached  by  nothing  else  than  their  own  self- 
interest  must  have  that  appealed  to ;  and  the  scrutiny  I 
propose  would  tell  on  the  best  interests  of  all  connected, 
and  by  means  of  example  exert  a  general  beneficial  influence* 
With  every  desire  that  charity  may  peribrm  its  perfect  work, 
it  requires  no  seer's  vision  to  perceive  that  many  of  our 
social  evils  in  the  country  as  respects  the  working  classes* 
are  owing  to  an  undue  patronising  of  the  necessarily-ever- 
needy,  because  the  inconsiderate,  the  unsteady*  and  the 
unthrifty.  Though  not  so  pleasant,  it  would  be  well  to  try 
the  other  course. — ^B.  Fiss. 


OsoHiDACBons  Plamts.— The  ninth  Part,  justpublished, 
of  "  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants,"  edited  by  Mr.  Warner  and 
Air,  WUlianuii  folly  equals  its  p^ecessgrste  useful  informs- 
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IkandbMO^ofiUiistalMMn.  Tke  ter  Onhid*  cLmcAmL 
and  portnited  are  Aiigoloa  Qoweftii*  Chyiis  Iiimnrfnghii, 
Oatkiptb  CEi8tota»  and  i)!UMb  guadiAon  imperbA.  Uke  par- 
teiit  of  the  hwi-BAiiiediB  one  of  the  lert  aneowrfnl  we  knaw, 
•oddoes  jutioe  to  thia  aplendid  Aewer  j  te,  «a  ttte  anthon 
tadj  aay,  "I>iaa  gxandiflora  vaparbft  ra&ka  aiaozig  the  fiMeat 
iigNMihfmaeOtSadB."  Tbeyadd^^Oordnwiagwaatakan 
from  a  very  Btrong  plant  that  ppodaoed  with  ma  aight  blooana 
on  one  spUce-— an  unoBiial  munber,  for  comnionly  not  more 
thaa  two,  three*  or  four  are  prodnoed.  It  waa  grown  in  a 
gMenhonae  under  Yines,  hnt  aa  naar  the  i^laaa  m  poaBiMe^ 
whBM  it  obtained  pkoly  ef  %ht" 


EEECTING  AN  OECHABD-HOITSE. 

I  HAvn  been  particnlArly  intereated  with  the  oommnni- 
oationa  in  the  Jonxnal  on  ovchard-houaea,  their  maaave- 
ment;  &o,,  and  pnrpoBe  boilding  one,  dimenaiona  not  yet  de- 
tarmtoedon;  bat  before  oommencing  to  boild,  woud  yon 
giro  me  yoor  advioe  on  one  or  two  mttttera  ?  "Fint.  Let  me 
teU  yon  I  ahail  have  to  maaaff  e  it  aiyaelf,  I  oaanot  afford  to 
•nploy  a  man  regularly.  Yon  will  nndentand  from  this 
Mcnomy  is  «  great  oonaideration.  Aa  to  the  descnlption  of 
hoMe— is  Sir  /oaeph  Pazton's  method  of  bnilding  green- 
Iwnaea  a  patent  ?  Should  I  be  infringing  hia  zighta,  or  ky 
nyaelf  open  to  aay  paina  or  penaltiea*  if  I  bonght  wood  and 
tn^ployed  a  eoontiy  oaipenter  to  wxvk  it  up  on  hia  (Sir 
Joatph'B)  principle  P 

Whidh  ia  the  better  plan-«*to  grow  Fea43heB  and  Keotarinea, 
4e.»  in  pota,  or  to  plant  them  ent  ?  If  grown  in  pota  wonld 
soil  to  the  depth  of  2  er  8  feet  intpare  removing,  and  «  cer- 
tain amonnt  of  rabble  put  in,  ^and  what  thipknene  ?  If  thia 
toning  out  of  aoil  and  brii^ing  the  rabble  ooold  be  dia* 
peaaed  with,  I  think  it  weald  aa^e  a  gzeat  ezpenae.  If 
grown  in  pota  woald  the  traea  require  repotting  oTeiy  year, 
or  how  often,  and  how  niaziy  years  do  yon  n^poB^  a  tree 
aoold  be  grown  in  a  pot  P  Will  the  treea  produce  aa  much 
ar  more  fruit  when  grown  in  pota  aa  when  planted  out,  or 
ftke  vend  9  and  why  do  people  alwaya  write  and  talk  of 
iring  trees  in  pote-— is  there  aome  great  advantage  in  itP 
rly  all  the  axiioleB  in  your  Journal  «nd  yoor  little 
I  on  greenhauaea.  apeak  of  thia  method  aa  if  planting* 
aaa  waa  not  to  be  thought  of.— 'Tbbkt. 

[We  do  not  take  the  reapoMibility  of  deteranning  what 
Ui,  nnd  what  is  not  a  patent ;  but  we  feel  pretty  certain  that 
if  resdred  to  adopt  Sir  Joaeph  Fazton'a  method  of  hooaea 
ftr  the  million,  a  village  blacksmith  aannot  make  tham  vp 
■0  eoonomioally  aa  tiiey  are  advortiaed,  aa  all  the  woric  ia 
cut  by  machinery,  and  put  toeetiker  by  man  uaed  to  it.  If 
eoonomy  is  yoor  object,  and  the  place  la  year  own,  a  fixed 
roof  will  be  the  cheapest  and  beat.  In  Sir  Joaeph'a  system, 
to  which  you  refer,  fliaahes  are  made  in  the  usual  way;  bat 
there  is  a  raised  ci^  between  evety  two  aaahea  aome  8  to 
12  inches  wide,  glared,  and  this  by  means  of  alever  is  raiaed 
to  ita  fall  width,  or  for  as  little  aa  half  aa  indi.  By  means 
cif  nuts  tiie  lever  might  nose  a  third,  n  half,  or  the  wliola  of 
the  length  of  thia  ventilating  cap. 

We  would  rather  you  decked  yourself  as  to  whetiMr  yon 
would  grow  in  pots,  or  plant  oat  the  trees.  Ton  wili  And  the 
matter  temperately  stated  in  "DoiagB  of  the  Last  Week," 
and  in  a  late  short  article  by  "B.  F."  Botii  systems  have 
their  advantagea  and  disadvantages.  Tte  pot  syvtem  enables 
yon  to  have  more  variety  in  little  room,  gives  you  more 
eonnnaad  over  the  size  of  year  pfamte,  and  enablea  yon  to  do 
all  the  root-pnnsing  requured  vety  eaaily,  and  will  give  you 
good  fruit  if  you  thin  soAdently ;  but  the  plants  will  require 
much  more  attention,  and  espeisially  in  the  way  of  waterhw. 
!I%e  fruit  may  be  as  numerous  as  you  like,  but  unless  wdl 
thinned  they  win  not  be  00  fine  aa  from  trees  planted  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  trees  planted  out  are  apt  to  grow  too 
loxnriant,  and  will  demand  root-pruning  as  well  as  frequent 
pinching  of  the  shoots,  but  yon  will  be  more  independent  of 
the  water  pall  and  costxnoed  aatention.  In  yoor  caae, 
absent  daring  the  day,  and  with  little -help,  if  great  variety 
were  not  your  object,  your  simplest  and  best  plan  would  be 
to  plant  the  trees  and  train  to  a  trellis  15  inches  from  the 
glass,  and  cultivate  temporary  plants  in  pots  untQ  the  per- 
manent trees  filled  the  house,  s»d  then  if  you  give  axr  early 
In  the  morning  the  trees  woidd  pretty  weU  look  after  them- 


Ihe  pot 

waterings. 

If  you  decida  on  pota,  yon  have  mo  oooaaien  to 
Tubble-bottomed  bosdar.    A  Httle  freah  noil  beneath 
bottom  of  the  pota  will  be  quite  aaffinianfi,  aaid  half  or  tin 
parte  phmginff  tte  pots  wul  be  adviaahla^  ehieiar  for  1 
watering  and  keeping  the  roots  in  a  more  equable  condiltai 
aa  retpMta  temparatoz^ 

If  grown  in  pota»  and  i^e  pota  are  from  ISinchaa  iMt 
larger  in  diaoMter,  the  treea  wul  do  wall  tor  aavoral  yaataln 
tiie  aame  pots  nith  the  help  of  fresh  top-draaainga 
year.  We  haw  aeen  treea  in  204adi  pota  that  had  ' 
well  for  ten  yaara,  and  showed  no  aigna  of  fhUing  o£ 
aiaed  pota  would  be  better  to  be  shifted,  aad&at  ahoold  te 
done  as  soon  as  the  frnitia  gathered.  Forinataaoa:  aamal 
tree  in  a  tan-iBidi  pot  ahooUgat  one  from  12  to  16  iaohaa  in 
diameter. 

If  you  taQ  rm  what  acrt  of  house  yon  Meoiv«  an,  nud 
what  ia  the  mode  of  growth  9oa  decide  upon,  and  want  i 
definite  infocmation,  we  ehaU  be  ^ad  to  help  to  the  nfa 
of  our  ability,  aa  we  ibUy  qrBApathiae  with  aU  c ' 
like  yoarael£  We  mnat  not  foiget  that  one  charm  of  tt» 
pot  ayatam  ia  that  the  treea  will  afford  jrou  nsoe  axareiBa  Jn 
pinching  and  watering  night  and  mommg.  If  yon  waaU 
rather  escape  thaaa  plaaaurea,  then  plant  out  and  traintom 
trellia.]  

WHITE  PEBPETTJAL  EOSES. 

Ths  request  of  a  correspondent  (J.  Broughton),  to  know 
what  axe  the  beat  white  and  light-coloured  vazietiea  of  HvboEid 
Perpetual  Bosea  of  the  present  and  past  few  years,  inaaflaa 
ma  to  aay  a  word  on  the  point.  Then  ia  no  doubt  that  thia 
ia  adirection  in  which  the  akill  and  enar^ea  af  hybridmaaa 
ought  to  be  exerted,  for  it  is  a  olasa  in  which  we  are  ymf 
denoiant.  There  are  times  when  Madame  Vidot  and  KMk 
Bivem,  espaoialhf  the  latter,  appear  nearly  white,  and  tiMl 
they  are  moat  beantifid ;  bat  why  have  we  had  netfaia^ 
nproadiing  that  style  te  aome  veanP  The  ran  haa  been 
aU  on  'tibe  crimsoaa  and  roeea,  and  even  the  latter  have  1 
comparatively  little  thought  of  whan  darkar  and  ~ 
flowers  were  to  be  had;  and  howevor  maoh  we  may  1 
the  bright  and  gorgeous  ootouring  of  this  aMe  of  ikarer,  tin 
■tin  want  Bomethi]^  of  a  lighter  oharaober  Idr  eontraBt^  anA 
hence  are  obUged  to  go  to  the  Teaa  and  Moiaattes  for  tfaem^ 
indeed,  those  white  floweia  which  have  been  poduceddoriiq^ 
the  paat  few  years  can  hardly  be  called  Hybrid  Ftt^etaala» 
tiie  charaeter  of  their  growth  and  style  of  flower  acka  pa»> 
daimthemtobeHybndNoiaettea.  The  beat  ef  them,  hew^ 
ever,  I  still  conoeive  to  be  Hdfle.  Bonnaire  and  Tixginal; 
but  periiaps  I  shall  beet  satiaiy  voar  coireapondenf  a  wiahea 
Vy  giving  deacriptions  of  each  of  them  aa  th^  occur  to  maw 

MademoifOU  BowmMre  (1861).--Pale  flash,  near^  ^ip^ 
and  in  bud 
daas.  Woodi 
not  robust. 

Yirginal  (1860).— Vor  aimilar  to  the  abate^  alihongli, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  ful,  and  more  white— «.€.,  with  lent  i£ 
the  flesh  tmtm  ft;  flowers  of  a  fhirsiaa.  Mooms  eihihitaA 
by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Mr.  Keynes  might  be  even  enliei 
large. 

XouiM  ikrrins  ri862}.«-'Qaite  white,  but  amaU.  HahitaC 
plant  very  dwarf,  and  altogether  with  very  much  of  4fc» 
Noisette  charaeter  in  it.    Blooms  proftnely. 

Mademaiuiae  Mtigieie  Ferdicr  (1861).— Nearly  white,  wilik 
pale  flesh  centre  in  the  style  of  Virginal.  I  have  aeen  aeaaa 
veiy  beautifiil  Uooma  of  it.  Hhe  hahitof  the  plant  ia  niod»» 
rately  vigorous. 

JfodofiM  AJfr€d  de  Jtoo^mumi  (1868).— This  I  saw  eiMfaiiai' 
very  well  early  in  this  year.  It  is  not  a  pnre  whita>  bat 
stightly  shaded  with  rose ;  may  prove  an  acquisition. 

jrodome  ^reemtm  (186S).— Pale  flesh,  changing  to  wUtsw 
I  have  not  seen  enough  of  this,  but  it  seems  to  be  deUoate. 


iOe  BofMMwv  (1861).--Pale  flash,  near^  widlbe^ 
.  most  exquisite.  One  of  the  prettieat  of  the 
t  veiy  grean  and  thorny.  Agoodgrow«r,th0agh 


8cewr  dw  A%ge$  (1868)^— Large,  ^ato  bluah,  but  -veiy  a/nm 
inclined  to  crack  and  eeme  defeotive,  ao  that  I  feex  It  wS 
nevnbeofmuoh  service. 

LowiM  2)iaHiMiriii(1864).-.This  I  htefe  not  aeen,  but  it  la 
described  as  a  virgin  white. 

Of  these  I  ribeuld  be  contented  with  MademoiaeQa  .ItaiK 
naire.  Virginal,  and  JEadama  Alflred  de  Beogemont. 


n. 


] 


jotnoTiLL  ev  soBSXOOi/ttrmB  Axn  comon  <»iGE^sNSft. 


SflMr 


ikfl to  "li%Ub'*  BMoffl  iModhr kfioirwliAt  ytm  owiwfiMN 
dBH^  viflbes ;  bofe  1  hage  watLeienf  tooaii»gkrt  ftlM  of  Bm6» 
nith  diMnapthrB  aote0>  whiah  mi^  be  souio  guide  to  am^ 
tam^  to  tlie  I  am  endeavouriAg  to  ooUeet  nmteriali^  end 
am  sore  that  the  wideepread  interest  in  the  Bose  will  mak<e 
ii;  efVL  thoogli  impexisct,  aeoeptable  to  many.  I  ehould 
add  tiwt  amoB0it  ^ht-eolemeed  Boncin  that  is^  those  of  a 
my  sale  shade  of  xoee  sad  pu>k>  nothnig  more  heAatiftil 
tiMMi Xouise  MargottiB  and  Emotion  baa  been  pxodnoed; 
tet  tiies  tii^  are  Bomixma  and  nob  Hybrid.  Ferpetoals* 
aftd  if  yoor  ocareraeadent  does  not  think  this  on  insaperaUe 
njpnfitinn.  he  will  and  that  these  two  fltowBre  inH  gire  hsm  at 
tjmesperihet  gems,  and,  like  al!  the  Bon>bQii%.  partumlaiiy 
la  the  antnmn.— I>.,  DeaL 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLAJTPS.  FLOWIES,  A5D 
EEUITS^ 

TRTiimAWTHM.  DVBiA  (DonbtM  Thiadiaatha).— Ifoi  ord., 
CsflDxbitaoesd.  I(i9m.,DicddaPeBtandria.  Katiye  ofliorthem 
Chma,  and  seemingly  of  the  SSckim  Himalaya^  at  from  6O0O 
toiaOOd  fiet  eloTatlon.  It  is  a  graeeftd  dhnber  with  yellow 
ikaten,  egstaiafy  har^  enotigh  for  out-of-door  eoltiTation 
m.  the  sootk  of  En^uid,  and  how  fiEsr  north  reqaiies  and 
ilMwiyen  jMinmg.—{Bot  Mag.,  t  5469.) 

StBBSBOiBnnK  KODATuiK  (Knotted-stommed  Dendrobinm). 
—aw.  omX.,  Orobidaceee.  Linn.,  Gynandzia  Monandria.  Na- 
imm  d  Moidmein.  Introduced  by  Hessrs.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton 
Jimneiy.  flowers  creamy  white  and  orange. — (JMd.,  t  5470.) 

GsoLXiysm  hodhtiORA.  (Nodose-flowered  Cyanotis). — Nat 
ord.,.  ComsMiynscB.  Lirm.,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Native 
<tf  JBontii  AiHoa.  Flowers  daxk  lilac.  "  It  is  a  ready  flowerer, 
biiwming  doling  June  in  an  ocdinaxy  greenhonse.''— <{IKd., 
1.6471.) 

YmaBAnnsn  (Barnes's  Gouty  Vine).— IVot.  ord^  Ampe- 
Lmm.,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Native  of  tropical 
n.  Africa.  It  has  a  very  gonl^r  stem,  resembling, 
a  large  bulb,  with  very  suoonlent,  leafy  branches. 
XSbwers  gpreen^  inconspicuous,  in  a  wsjrm  stove  during  July. 
-^ilkUL,  t  5472.) 

Jammg.TunrA  cticosttk  (Cymose  Amphiblemma).^irat. 
omL,-  McJastomaeeffi.  Lmn.,  Becandrin  Monogynia.  Tropical 
African  plant.  ITlowers  bright  lilao.  Stove  plant. — {Ibid,, 
t.6438.) 

loMnc  Maoiukt  (Macrae's  Iiinum).-^Na<.  ord,,  IdnesB. 
Xinn.,  I^entandria  Pentagynia.  Sent  from  Lata,  ia  Chili, 
nudar  the  name  of  lAwwm  Chaimi$myni»,  by  Mr.  Pearce^  col- 
lector t>r  the  Messrs.  Yeitch,  but  previously  found  by  Mr. 
JlHsrae^  at  VaJpaaraiso,  and  named  alter  him.  Flowers  orange, 
UoomiBg  in  July.— (IMd.,  t.  5474.} 

B<NU-nEiii^s  Acre,  raised  by  Mr.  Cranston,  the  nursery- 
iaan»  o£  King's  Acre,  Hereford.  Flowers  bright  crimson, 
tagd  extra  large  and  fine. — {Floral  Magagine,  pi.  218.) 

Lncmc  OBiJOsaoNn.— See  above,  iMMim  Mocroei. — (IML, 

QupsjLTSB  Buxno-TEOit^nA.— Boised  by  Mr.  G.  Jaekman, 
jaa.,  of  Wohii^  Nursery,  from  seed  produced  by  C.  kmntgi- 
fiesa  l^rbridiosd  by  C.  viiioeaaL  Flowers  4  to  5  inches  in 
dimoeter,  rich  reddish  violet,  perfectly  hardy;  blooBui  from 
Ji4y  to  the  mfcwBn.^ J5mL»  jL  215.) 

aKUASBK)viUMB.-^Briti$h  8aa»r,  "  of  the  JKodest  olaas,  bnt 
httfiag  a  move  distinct  i^t,  the  colour  being  a  lively  pus* 
pUsh-erimson,  with  good  white  throat."  Jo^a  fleyUk  of  the 
<km».  tedhnioaUy  known  as  "painted  flowers,"  ui^er  petals 
deep  maroon,  with  carmine  edge;  lower  petals  pinkish 
■aoazlet,  veined  and  painted  with  daack  crimson.  Both  nuaed 
by  Q.  W.  Hoyle^  Bsq.,  Beading.— (Ibid.,  j»l.  216.) 

XaienHixnc  MaimiiBSQ.— This  zeaQy  baadsome  amaian- 
thaoeous  plant  has  been  raised  from  Swan  Biver  seeds  by 
26^.W.  Thompaoii,  of  Ipswich,  and  from  specimens  grown 
hj  that  gseitlemsn  oar  iignre  has  been  deriived.  Tery  little 
iflia»y«t  known  of  its  habits,  bnt  itis  amongst  haliVhardy 
awnals  thttt  ii  will  prohahLy  And  its  pilaoe  m  our  gaaoAsns, 
•emt  though  it  be  nAtaraUy,  a»  some  o&er  of  omr  Ansttalian 
«94aUed  annaalB  ate^  of  more  eoctended  duration.  The 
piMKt  fommait  flvst  a  tuft  of  radioal  Ieares,>hkh  ase  long- 
«tfitt»d  and  obfcng^Dathnlate  in  fkom,  smooth^  and  of  a 
deep  grain  oskmr.  From  among  these  arise  the.  flowering 
4riaMi^t^theheightofUibot;  they  age  fannied  wfttrwg\f 


below  with  lanee-shaiped  sessile  learves,  become  slight^ 
branche<it  and'caMt  branch  terminates  in  a  crowded  ouong- 
oval  S|)4ke,  wMeh  consists  of  soarious  rosy-coloured  bracts, 
from  amongst  whicii  issue  the  rosy  purple  flowers,  these  pro- 
truding oonsideraUy  beyond  the  bracts.  Both  bracts  and 
flowers  are  dothed  with  long  conspicuous  hairs.  ''Few 
more  lov^y  plants,"  observes  Sir  W.  Hooker,  "have  been 
introduced  to  our  gardens  thsn  this,  whi6h  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  some  flfty  species  known  to  botanists;  ** 
and  this  encomium  we  thiidc  our  figure  will  be  found  to 
justify.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  fortunately  got  a  few  of  hia 
imported  seeds  to  vegetate,  describes  the  root  as  being  ap* 
parent^  perenn^,  throwing  up  several  branched  8tems» 
each  branch  bearing  one  of  the  handsome  heads  of  flowers* 
The  copious  white  haurs,  so  characteristic  of  the  genus,  with 
which  the  florets  and  bracts  are  clothed,  give,  he  remarks,  a- 
singular  aspect  to  the  plant,  and  contrast  effectively  with 
the  Amanintii-puiple  petals.  Under  the  lens  these  haafa 
are  pretty  objects ;  owing  to  their  denticulations  the  g«^ 
mination  of  the  seed,  moreover,  revealed  a  peculiarity  worthgr 
of  note.  The  plumule,  instead  of  rising  from  between  the 
two  tmequal  seed-leaves  as  in  most  plants,  was  ibund  to  be 
emitted  from  a  point  considerably  below  them.  The  sam* 
thing  occurs,  he  adds,  hi  Dodecatheon  meadia.  TrichiBhUi> 
Manglesii  was  flrst  described  by  Dr.  Lindley  some  twenty: 
years  since  in  the  "  Botanical  Begister,"  where  ii  ia  c 
of  as  a  most  beautiful  plant,  with  the  heads  of  f 
3  inches  across.  It  has  not  till  now,  however,  found  its  ^ 
into  our  gardens. — {Florist  artd  Pomologist,  iii.,  217.) 


DWAEF  FRUIT  TEEES. 

I  nnsrsB  to  plant  some  dwarf  standard  Pear  trees,  and 
am  anzions  that  as  little  shadow  as  possible  should  be  thrown . 
over  my  borders.  I  should  feel  obliged,  therefore,  if  yon 
would  inf^urm  me  whether  such  trees  can  by  careful  pruning 
and  management  be  kept  at  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet  and  beac 
a  crop.  Should  I  have  them  on  the  quince  stock  ?  asid  how 
should  the  ground  be  prepared  for  their  reception  ?  Also»  I 
should  be  ^lad  if  you  coAd  let  me  know  what  sorts  woi;dd 
be  most  soitable  to  our  Yorkshire  climate  (near  Doocaster), 
and  on  a  limestone  soil  P  I  think  of  putting  in  twelve  trees. 
I  presume  they  should  be  procured  from  some  nurseryman 
in  my  own  neighbourhood,  as  if  brought  from  the  south 
they  might  find  this  climate  too  bleak. — ^Torkshihb. 

[We  would  not  have  them  on  the  quince  stock  on  youx 
dry  limestone  subsoil.  You  can  keep  them  dwarf  by  lifting 
or  root-pruning  annually  in  the  autumn.  The  soil  Will 
require  no  preparation,  but  the  roots  should  be  car^kiUj 
spread  out  in  planting,  so  as  to  be  about  6  inches  below  the. 
sur&oe,  and  we  would  mulch  the  surface  during  suauBSer* 
It  is  of  no  importance  whether  you  purchase  your  trees 
from  a  nursery  in  the  south  or  north  of  England.  The  foUow^ 
i^g  is  a  list  extracted  from  Mr.  Bivers's  "Miniature  Frusfe 
Garden,"  and  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  pnblislt 
what  he  says  in  the  same  useful  and  interesting  litUe  wodi 
about  bush  Apple  trees : — 

"  The  following  varieties  are  well  adapted  for  bush  cultuM^ 
as  th^  are  spreading  in  their  growth  and  difficult  to  ktaa 
into  eoB[^>aot  pyranuds,  although  they  m^  be  made  inta 
spreading  and  protiflc  conical  trees.  It  ought,  howeirer.  ta 
be  ment^coed,  that  those  sorts— sueh  as  Louise  Bonne  oC 
Jersey,  which  fiorm  handsome  pyramids,  make  very  pr^tj 
compact  bushes  by  cutting  out  ti^e  central  branch  to  within.. 
3  &et  of  the  gxoand ;  so  that  pyramids  may  be  easily  fomMd* 
into  bushes.  I  may  add  that  these  bnsh  Pea»  produce  the 
very  finest  fruit  from  their  being  6o  near  the  heat  aad 
moistau!»gifing  surihce  of  the  earth. 

"  In  sitttstiona  nearihese»>eoast  exposed  to '  sea  breease/ 
small  fruit  gardens  may  be  formed  by  enclosing  a  square 
piece  of  ground  with  a  beech  hedge  or  wooden  fenoe^  soul 

nitinflr  it  with  buiA  tsses.  A  pseoe  of  ground  SOt^nqaam' 
wiu  be  Isrge  oumgh  to  cultivate  tiiurty  trees  ait4  Isei 
apartinit,ortwen(ty-flve  tsees8(t5fiietapartw  Msstyasea* 
side  cottage  may  thus  have  its.  fruit  gasdea. 

''UM^^PmnAiapUdfor  Bush  Oaitort.— AlssandreBlvort,. 
Janoaiy;  JcsMrine  de  Malines,  Maioh;  Marie  Le«iafl&0^ 
tober;  Wincter N^ December;  I 


Beurr4  d'AmanlJs,  floptcaa 
hm^/Bkiutk  dn  Bane^.  Maveh;  Beois^  Dfkik  Deoenfcecg 
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Beorr^  GifBard,  Aa^nBt;  Beiirr^  Goubanlt,  September; 
Boyexui^  Bonssoch,  October ;  JTargonelle,  Augiut;  Conaeiller 
de  la  Conr,  November;  Dr.  TrooBseau,  December;  Z^phirin 
Gr^oire,  Jaanary;  Noaveaa  Poiteau,  November;  Jalousie 
de  Fontenay,  Angast;  Catillac  (for  baking),  December; 
L^n  le  Clero  de  Laval  (for  baking),  March. 

"Apples  (u  Buthea  for  Market  Cfardens. — Onr  market  gar- 
deners, as  a  rale,  are  vezy  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of 
fruit-tree  coltnre,  and  they  have  mach  to  learn.  The  usual 
practice  with  them  is  to  plant  standard  or  half-standard 
trees  in  rows,  some  20  or  80  feet  apart,  and  between  them 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees.  The  ground  is  dug  between 
the  trees  in  spring  deeply,  and  often  carelessly.  Nothing 
can  be  more  barbarous,  for  the  eround  is  so  shaded  that  no 
SQZ&ce  roots  can  have  the  benefit  of  air  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  and  if  by  any  chance  they  could  come  to  tiie  surface, 
they  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  destroyed  by  the  spade.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  of  the  rich  market  gardens  near  London 
large  quantities  of  fruit  are  ffrown  in  spite  of  the  uncouth 
treatment  the  trees  receive,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  case. 
**In  a  well-ordered  fruit  garden  every  kind  of  fruit  should 
have  its  department,  and  instead  of  seeing,  as  in  Kent,  a 
row  of  trees  of  all  sorts,  mixed  in  the  most  heterogeneous 
maimer,  no  mixture  of  species  should  be  allowed;  every 

ViTiii  should  have  its  allotment — Apples  on  the  Paradise 

stock,  ditto  on 

the  crab  stock; 

Pears    on    the 

quince  stock, 
^e  same  on  the 
pear  stock;  Mo- 

rello  Cherries  as 

pyramids  on  the 

Hahaleb   stock 

—  the   best  of 

all  methods  for 

their  culture — 

and  the  various 

kinds  of  Duke 

Cherries  on  the 

same    stock; 

Heart  and  Big- 

arreau  Cherries 

on  the  common 

cherry     stock ; 

Plums  as  bush- 
es, pyramids,  or 

half-  standaids, 

should  all  be  se- 
parated, and  not 

planted  higgle- 

they  have  been 

andarenow.The 

sound-headed  market  gardener  will,  when  his  mind  is  turned 

to  improved  fruit-tree  culture,  see  all  this,  and  make  his 

fruit  garden  a  pattern  of  order. 

'^I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  on  market  garden 
fruit-tree  cidture  by  my  own  experience,  and  especially  into 
a  consideration  of  the  great  improvement  that  may  be 
made  in  the  culture  of  Apples  on  the  English  Paradise 
stock.  These  trees  will  this  season,  the  third  of  their  growth 
in  thdr  present  quarters,  and  the  fourth  of  their  age,  give 
an  average  of  a  quarter  of  a  peck  from  each  tree,  so  that 
we  might  have,  from  4840  trees,  growing  on  one  acre  of 
ground,  302  bushels  of  fine  Apples,  which,  even  this  abund- 
ant season  (1864),  would  be  (if  Cox's  Orange),  worth  5ff.  per 
bushel,  or  JB75.  In  1866,  the  trees  then  averaging  half  a 
peck  each,  would  double  this  sum,  and  make  an  acre  of 
Apple  trees  a  very  agreeable  and  eligible  investment.  The 
kinds  likely  to  sell  hest  in  the  markets,  and  which  are  most 
productive,  are  the  following: — Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Beinette 
Van  Mons,  Bibston  Pippin,  Stunner  Pippin,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, and  Dutch  Mignonne.  These  are  dessert  Apples. 
The  following  are  valuable  kitchen  Apples,  and  abundant 
bearers : — ^HawHiomden,  New  Hawthomden,  Small's  Admir- 
able, Cox's  Pomona,  Keswick  Codlin,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Lord  SufSeld,  Norfolk  Bearer,  Duchess  of  Oldenbursh,  and 
Forge  Apple.  Such  large  varieties  as  Bedfordshire  Found- 
liBgj  Blenheim  Orange  and  Wamei^s  lEQsg,  should  have 


more  space,  and  be  planted  4  feet  apari^  and  be  thinned  o«it 
by  removal,  as  recommended  for  those  planted  8  feet  apart.' 
I  refer  the  reader  to  pp.  63,  54  for  the  proper  method  of 
planting  these  bush  Apple  trees,  which  is  exactly  that  re- 
commended  for  bush  Pear  trees  on  quince  stocks. 

"  It  may  be  by  some  made  a  question  of  expense,  for  al- 
though  the  return  must  be  large  and  profitable,  the  purchase" 
of  nearly  5000  Apple  trees  would  involve  a  large  outlay.  To 
this  I  reply — ^first,  that  stocks  costing  only  a  small  sum  per 
thousana  may  be  planted  and  grafted  where  the  trees  areto* 
grow  permanently ;  and,  second,  that  a  large  demand,  whidi 
my  method  of  planting  would  create,  willa&o  create  a  cheap 
supply.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  should  be  as  follows: 
—It  should,  previous  to  planting,  be  forked  over  to  a  depth- 
of  20  inches ;  if  very  poor  and  exhausted,  from  30  to  40  tons 
of  manure  may  be  forked  in — not  more,  as  trees  such  as  I 
have  recommended — viz..  Pears  on  the  quince  stock,  and 
Apples  on  the  English  Paradise  stock,  do  not  root  deeply— 
tMs  ought  to  cost  £6  ISt.  4d.  Hie  annual  exT>en8es  are 
forkinff  the  surface  in  spring,  £1  6s.  8dL,  and  hoeing  the 
^und — say  four  times  aurinff  the  summer,  £1  4«.  i  give- 
the  amounts  paid  here  for  su(£  work.  Then  comes  the  sum* 
mer-pinching  of  the  shoots  by  a  light-fingered  active  youths 
and  this  may  at  a  guess  be  put  down  at  £1,  mft^tug  the 
aggregate  annual  expenses  £3  lOs,  Sd,,  or  say  under  £4.  The 

large  return  wiB< 
amply    afford 
this  outlay,  eves- 
adding,    aa  we 
ought  to  do,  the-, 
interest  on  capi- 
tal and  rent 

"It  will  b» 
seen  that  -vdukt 
I  propose  is  in 
reality  a  nuraeiy 
orchard,  whic£ 
may  be  made  to* 
ftnmish  fruit  and 
trees  for  a  c<»i- 
siderable  nmn-  - 
ber  of  years.  To 
fully  centre- 
hend  this,  we 
must  suppose  a- 
rood  of  ground 
planted,  ajs  I 
have  described, 
with  1210  bush 
.^yple  trees.  Ih' 
the  course  of 
eight  or  ten 
years  half  of 
these,  or  605, 
may  be  removed  to  a  freeh  plantation,  in  which  they  may  be 
planted  6  feet  apart;  they  will  at  once  occupy  half  an  acre 
of  ground.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  every 
alternate  row  of  trees  in  the  first  plantation,  the  rood, 
will  require  to  be  removed,  which  will  give  302  trees  to  be 
planted  6  feet  apart,  leaving  303  in  the  original  rood.  The 
1210  trees  will  by  tiiis  time  occupy  one  acre  of  ground  at 
6  feet  apart.  With  proper  summer-pruning  or  pinching 
they  will  not  require  any  further  diange,  but  continue  to- 
grow  and  bear  fruit  as  long  as  they  are  proi>erly  cultivated. 
The  great  advantage  reaped  by  the  planter  is  tiie  constant 
productiveness  of  his  trees;  from  the  second  year  after 
planting  they  wUl  be  always  '  paying  their  way.' 

"The  unprejudiced  fruit-cultivator  will  quickly  find  out 
the  great  advantage  of  my  mode  of  Apple  and  Pear  cul- 
tivation. 

"  In  the  usual  old-fiishioned  mode,  standard  Apple  trees* 
are  planted  in  orchards  at  20  feet  apart,  or  108  tr^  to  the 
acre.  If  the  soil  be  good,  and  the  trees  properly  planted, 
and  the  planter  a  healthy  middle-aged  man,  he  may  nope  at 
the  end  of  his  threescore  and  ten,  to  see  his  trees  commenc- 
ing to  bear,  and  may  die  with  tiie  refiection  that  he  has  Mb 
a  valuable  orchard  as  a  legacy  to  his  children,  bat  has  not 
had  much  einoyment  of  it  during  his  life.  Now,  although^ 
like  most  fathers,  I  have  a  strong  wish  to  benefit  my  ehildrev^ 
I  hold  the  idea  that  one  ought  also  to  think  of  oae^f  mnb 
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gratification;  and  so  I  plant  trees,  and  reoommend  tKe 
planting  of  them,  that  will  me  me  iome  BatiBfiB«tion»  yet 
leave  a  'remanet '  for  my  ohudren. 

"A  French  pomologist  who  paid  me  a  visit  last  year,  said 
•— '  Ah !  now  I  find  an  Englishman  planting  for  himself  as 
well  as  for  his  children ;'  and  went  on  to  say  that  he  was 
fltrock  by  seeing  in  England  so  many  standard  trees  in 
market  wardens,  the  planters  of  which  coold  have  derived 
but  small  benefit  from  them;  and  the  apparent  ignorance 
of  fruit  gardening  as  a  lucrative  occupation.  Thu  he,  in 
&ct,  impnted  to  our  climate,  which.  Frenchman-like,  he 
thought  totally  unfit  for  fruit  cultuxe  in  the  open  air,  yet 
felt  much  surprised  to  see  here  the  produce  of  a  well-cul- 
tivated English  fruit  garden,  in  a  climate  not  nearly  so 
ikvonTable  as  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 

«I  have  only  to  add  that,  besides  my  plantation  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  I  have  another  of  upwards  of  400  trees,  which 
has  now  been  in  existence  upwards  of  ten  years,  so  that  I 
am  not  theorising,  but  deducing  facts  from  a  sound  basis." 

The  reader  is  referred  in  the  preceding  page  to  directions 
given  in  pages  53  and  64  of  Mr.  Bivers's  b<K)k  for  planting 
and  managing  bush  Pear  trees;  we  therefore  give  one  more 
extract  to  render  this  novel  mode  of  culture  fully  intel- 
ligible. 

"  The  plantation  should  be  a  sort  of  nursery,  and  for  this 
purpoee  the  trees  should  be  planted  8  feet  apart  row  from 
row,  and  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  A  piece  of  ground 
planted  after  this  method  will  contain  4840  trees  per  impe- 
rial acre.  The  trees  may  be  suffered  to  remain  at  the  above 
distance  from  each  other  unroot-pruned  and  unremoved  for 
seven,  eight,  or  ten  years;  and  then,  as  they  will  nearly 
touch  eadli  other,  every  alternate  tree  should  be  removed  and 
another  plantation  formed.  The  removal  of  the  trees  should 
be  done  carefully,  so  that  those  left  will  stand  4i  feet  apart, 
and  in  quincunx  order,  thus —  '  '  This  may  be  done  as 
fbllowB :  ' 

"  Presuming  the  first  row  to  consist  of  ten  trees,  begin  at 
the  first  row  by  removing  the  Ist,  8rd,  6th,  7th,  and  9th 
tiees;  in  the  second  row  remove  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  8th,  and 
10th;  in  the  third  row  a^ain  the  Ist,  3rd,  6th,  7th,  and  9th 
trees,  and  so  on  with  all,  and  through  aU  the  rows  how- 
ever long.  At  this  distance  they  ma}*  remain  for  sixteen, 
eighteen,  or  twenty  years.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these 
periods  every  alternate  row  of  trees  must  be  removed,  leav- 
ing the  permanent  trees  6  feet  apart.  The  periods  of  re- 
moval must  to  a  certain  extent  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil ;  if  this  is  of  high  fertility  the  removal  of  the  trees 
must  be  commenced  at  the  earlier  period." 

Mr.  Bivers  depends  upon  rigid  summer  pinching  of  the 
yoxmg  shoots,  which  he  finds  retards  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  trees,  forms  them  into  compact  round  bushes,  and  brings 
on  remarkable  fertility.] 


CULTIVATIOIT  OF  THE  MELOJ^T. 
(Contiwued  from  page  274.) 


either  run  over  the  bed,  or  be  trained  to  a  trellis  fixed 
9  inches  from  the  glass 
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Flff.  15. 

Fig.  15  is  a  section  of  a  span-roofed  house  heated  by  flnecr. 
The  fines  are  made  to  frimish  both  top  and  bottom  heat, 
and  between  them  are  chambers,  a,  a,  which  communicate 
bottom  heat  to  the  beds,  h,  b.  The  fines  are  partly  under 
the  beds,  to  which  they  communicate  heat  by  the  spaces 
left  between  the  fiagstones  and  the  sides  of  the  beds,  as  well 
aa  by  the  chambers,  a,  a ;  whilst  top  heat  is  afforded  by  the 
sides  of  the  two  centre  flues,  and  Idie  heated  air  ascending^ 
from  the  openings,  c,  c. 

Besides  the  houses  already  described,  there  are  many- 
others  differing  only  in  being  modifications  of  them ;  but  I ; 
shall  pass  over  these,  only  giving  another  plan  by  which  ; 
Melons  can  be  grown  for  the  million. — G.  Abbst. 
(To  he  continued,) 


MADAME  VAUCHEE,  CLOTH  OF  GOLD,  AND 
GOLDEN  CHAIISr  GERANIUMS. 
With  reference  to  the  communication  of  your  correspon 
dent,  "  J.  P.  M.,"  regarding  the  fiower  of  Madame  Yaucher 
Geranium,  and  others,  changing  odour,  I  myself  noticed  it ' 
in  Madame  Yaucher,  the  others  I  do  not  possess.  In  the 
late  dry  weather  the  fiowers  were  almost  as  pink  as  Tren- 
tham  Bose,  but  as  nearly  like  those  of  Madame  Chardine  aa 
possible ;  even  now  (and  we  have  had  plenty  of  rain)  I  can 
perceive  no  material  difference  in  them.  Madame  Yaucher 
is  certainly  a  littie  lighter,  bat  it  would  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  a  casual  observer.  With  regard  to  the  • 
Cloth  of  Gold  and  Golden  Chain  (Geraniums,  they  have  been 
growing  here  side  by  side  this  summer,  the  Golden  Chain 
making  scarcely  any  progress,  while  Cloth  of  Gold  is  veiy 
luxuriant,  and  I  think  that  in  the  damp  climate  of  the  north 
of  Lreland  it  will  speedily  take  the  place  of  Golden  Chain.  I 
may  add  that  bog  mould  is  freely  used  at  bedding-out  time» 
— G.  CouBT,  The  Qairdent,  Crom  CasiU, 
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Fig.  14. 


^^  14  is  a  pit  to  which  bottom  and  top  heat  iei  suj^lied 
^^  .°\  one  in  front  ibr  top  heat,  and  another  under  the 
D^^^^ohamber,  a  a.  The  fine  passes  along  the  centre  of 
^^i^  >rst,  and  returns  alon^  the  front.  The  chamber  is 
ooveMd  wi^  flagstones,  on  which  is  placed  a  little  rubble, 
«aa  than  s^  to  the  thicknem  of  1  foot.    The  plants  may 


PEUNING  THE  SHOOTS  OF  OEGHAED-HOUSB  : 
TREES. 

I  HAVE  this  season  followed  the  directions  in  Mr.  Bivers's  ~ 
book,  "  The  Ordiard-House,"  with  great  success  so  far,  but 
having  ceased  to  pinch  in  the  trees  at  the  end  of  July,  as  he 
directs,  I  now  find  them  full  of  shoots  a  foot  long,  and  I  ■ 
know  not  how  to  treat  them.  I  see  in  your  Number  of  the. 
27th  ult.  your  Guernsey  correspondent  speaks  of  the  pre- 
sent as  tiie  time  for  pruning,  and  in  the  "Doings  of  the 
I  Last  Week  "  your  Journal  speaks  of  cutting  the  roots  which 
have  penetrated  through  the  pots.  Mr.  Bivers  directs  this. 
Z?to  be  done  later:  I  am,  tiierefore,  anxious  to  know  both, 
what  pruning  I  must  do  as  to  the  long  shoots  grown  in 
August,  and  where  I  must  prune,  either  shoots  or  roots. 

I  must  add  my  own  testimony  to  the  success  of  an  orchard- 
house  as  far  as  one  year's  experience  allows  me  to  do  sc 
Nothing  can  be  more  satis&ctoiy.  My  Peaches  have  been 
large,  some  weighing  nearly  6  ozs.,  and  perfect  in  fiavour. 
My  Nectarines,  also,  were  first-rate. — C.  P. 

[You  may  shorten  the  shoots  now«  but  we  would  rathfis 


joubsilL  of  bbuuvjcu  i/roJktB  m>  cofrPAos  GAxraansR. 


n. 


it  Ittfeor,  M  tlai  jon  doold  OMre  deariy  daeem  a 
jooBg  leaf-bud— «  shoot-lmd  to  cat  back  to^  m  it  is  nadnw- 
able  to  cat  to  a  frait  or  froit-bads.  There  will  be  little  dif- 
fiool^  as  to  the  short  difference  of  time  in  the  root-catting, 
aa  referred  to  in  "DoingB  of  the  Last  Week/'  and  the  work 
of  Mr.  Biyen.  In  the  former  case  it  waa  jadged  expedient 
to  lessen  growth  and  hasten  matoration,  and.  therefore,  the 
pots  were  lifted  up,  and  what  roots  were  outside  were  cut 
sway.  There  were  so  few  of  them,  that  the  pots  being  well 
watered  the  plants  scarcely  flinched  a  bit  Yeiy  likely  if 
the  bright  weather  had  been  foreseen  the  operation  might 
haTe  been  delayed  a  week  or  two ;  as  it  is,  the  appearance  of 
the  trees  is  all  that  could  be  wished.  As  soon  as  you  like  you 
may  stump  back  the  long  shoots  made  in  August,  but  cut 
to  a  wood-bod.  If  scarce  of  wood  behind,  such  young  wood 
would  bear  after  such  an  autumn  as  this ;  but  if  you  have 
enough  of  wood  behind,  little  or  none  of  the  August-made 
will  be  wanted.  It  has  encouraged  root-action,  and  the  pre- 
tence of  the  shoots  will  cause  your  buds  to  break  stronger 
next  season  if  other  things  are  properly  attended  to,  as  we 
foel  certain  th^  will  be  firam  your  account  of  your  success. 
B«t  to  keeping  th»  trees  or  bushes  compact,  and  the  fruit- 
spSBs  near  home,  many  growers  allow  a  little  wood  as  you 
liM»  done,  aa  it  makes  the  tree  Btrouger  on  the  whole  than 
ctoaa  contiBiied  pindung.] 


HBYN-Y-NBUADD. 

This,  the  residence  of  John  Piatt,  Ssq.,  ia  situated 
the*  seashore,  and  not  fiu*  from  Llanfkurfechan  railway  sta- 
tion on  the  London  and  Korth- Western  Bailway,  seven 
miles  from  the  city  of  Bangor  and  the  same  distance  from 
Conway. 

After  a  week's  ramble  through  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  North  Wales,  exploring  the  beauties  of  mountain 
and  ocean  scenery,  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  this  princely 
plaoe.  The  house,  a  reirj  neat  and  rather  extenalYe  strao- 
ture,  in  the  Gothic-Italian  style  of  ardutectoie,  is  backed 
by  the  fine  mountain  scenery  of  Carag&wr  and  Penmaen- 
mawr,  and  from  its  sitnatiQtt  near  the  coast  has  a  very  im- 
paling appearance. 

A  iSw  minutes'  walk  fh>m  the  raflway  station,  along  the 
xi|^  of  which  is  a  wall  bounding  part  of  the  domain,  with 
the  park,  brought  me  to  the  princi^  garden-entrance,  near 
wWdt  is  situated  the  head-gardener's  cottage,  a  good  sub- 
stantial .'structure,  and  buut  in  harmony  with  the  other 
buildings  in  the  place.  On  making  apj^cation  at  the  cot- 
tage I  waa  informed  timt  'Mi.  Eastwood  was  in  the  garden, 
and  thither  I  at  once  made  my  way,  and  introduced  myself 
aa  one  of  the  fraternity,  asking  the  ftrour  of  a  look  through 
the  groTmds,  Ac.  This  brother  of  the  spade  at  once  acceded 
tamy  request,  and  with  that  amomit  of  oourtCHBy  and  good 
hnmour,  which  ought  to  distxngmah  erery  one  connected 
with  so  interesting  an  oceupati^  showed  me  the  whole  of 
the  gfaiden  establishment. 

The  kitchen  garden  and  forcing-bouses  are  in  extent  and 
character  quite  in  keeping  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
I^Me :  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
29&  tet  of  lean-to  hethouaee  fitted  up  veacy  eompletely, 
and  in  which  was  a  mixed  collection  of  fruit  and  fiowering 
plants. 

ne  first  house  I  entered  in  this  range  was  a  Peach-house, 
the  crop  frt>m  whidi  had  been  gathered,  and  the  trees  were 
In  remarkably  fine  health,  with  fine  foliage  and  well-ripened 
wood«  The  fruiting  and  succession  Pines»  which  occupy  a 
portion  of  this  range^  are  in  fine  health,  and  promise  suc- 
cessful results. 

Jn  one  of  the  tropical  houses  in  this  range  was  a  magni- 
ficent collection  of  omamental-fcdiaged  plants.  The  foUow- 
ing^I  noticed  as  being  remarkably  &ie— viz.,  Croton  varie- 
gata,  Croton  piota,  Dracnna  ferrea  versicolor.  Begonia  Bex 
and  its  varieties,  Cyanophyllum  macniificum,  Cissus  discolor, 
Ooleua  Yerschaffelti,  Caladium  bicolor  splendens,  Pandanus 
jatanicus  variegatus ;  and  besides  these,  there  were  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

At  the  end  of  this  range  of  houses  a  door  leads  through 
ther  back  wall  to  a  Fiem-house,  which  is  arranged  so  aa  to 
produce  an  artistic  efliBct.  The  back  waD  and  ends  of  this 
hmm»  ava  afcttdded  iMt  a.  yariafy  oT  ruaUa  matarialS)  into 


wUch,  at  soitaUe  pkcei»  an  mtrodooed  pfauito  of  tida  ia* 


In  addition  to  the  rangeof  houses  just  described  there  ate 
foar  spB»-roofed  houaea  on  tho  Paxtonian  principle,  each 
106  U^  leng  and  of  various  widths.  They  range  north  and 
B0«tii  in  front  of  the  principal  lean-to  range,  and  are  occu- 
pied witii  a  variety  of  fruits.  CoBspioaous  asMHigst  liient  ia 
a  Blaok  Hamboirii-hcaae,  in  which  tiie  Vines  are  remaik* 
aUy  stvong,  and  with  well-ripened  wood,  bearing  large 
well-ahoaldered  and  finei^-eolomred  bunches.  The  Mnscat- 
house  in  this  lange  is  a  pioture  of  ^lendid  fruit  and  A>fiage. 
Considering  the  short  Japee  of  tuae  since  the  Vinea  iir 
these  two  houaea  weve  plMited,  which  I  understood  dfid  nofr 
exoeed  two  years,  they  sarpaes  anything  I  hafve  pievhna^f 
seen  for  luxuriance  and  healthy  streng&.  The  Peach  and- 
Neettfine  trees  in  the  houses  are  evidently  quite  at  home; 
they  are  particalarly  clean  and  vigorous,  with  short-jointetf 
and  well-ripened  wood.  I  waa  inlbrraed  by  Mr.  Eastwood 
that  they  had  prodooed  a  heavy  crop.  I  noticed,  also,  somer 
fine  Peach  Mid  Nectarine  trees  in  pots  for  early  worir  looking 
promiraig,  also  some  strong  goodehaped  Pear  trees  in  pots^ 
attaiding  fine  examples  of  wiiat  can  be  done  witti  good 
management  in  thia  mode  of  coltuie. 

The  whole  of  the  extensive  range  of  houses  is  heated  ov 
the  one-boiler  principle,  the  necessary  precaution  having 
been  taken  to  introduce  a  second  boiler  in  case  of  aoddest 
to  the  one  in  use. 

There  are  Ibur  acrea  of  kitchen  garden  in  two  difiaioM^ . 
the  walk  b^ng  Aanished  with  suitable  trained  trees,  and  the  - 
quarters  fijr  vegetable  culture  are  systematically  arranged. 
The  names  of  &  various  kinds  are  neatly  painted  on  wood 
tallles->a  foatdre  which  should  not  be  loet  s^^ht  of  in  kitdMET 
aa  well  as  in  flovrar-garden  cuUnre. 

I  had  ahnost  forgotten  to  mention  that  there  is  a  ecm-^ 
plete  range  of  sheds  at  the  back  of  the  principal  range  of 
hothouses,  and  the  bothy  for  the  young  men.  I  could  m^ 
help  noticing  this  necessary  appendage  firom  its  elevated 
poritioa — a  feataxe  very  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  conatrue* 
tion  of  young  men's  rooms,  but  of  which  so  much  has  beeof 
preriously  written  that  by  some  it  may  be  thought  unn^ 
cessary  to  name  it  here. 

I  observed  a  nice  lot  of  strong  promising  Strawbeny* 
plants  in  pots  prepared  for  forcing ;  also  collections  of  Cinsk 
rariaa»  Primulas,  Aaaleas,  Camellias,  &o.,  being  rightly 
accelerated  for  censervatocy  decoration  during  the  winter 
mcnthe. 

The  flower  garden  and  dressed  grounds  are  laid  out  so  aa 
to  harmonise  with  the  style  of  the  manrion,  and  are  in  extent 
about  five  acres.  Bedding  plants  to  the  number  of  25,000 
have  this  seaaon  been  planted  out.  A  very  neat  geometrie 
flower  garden  on  gravel  is  arranged  on  the  tehwing-room 
ride  of  the  mansion,  at  the  termination  of  which  is  a  neat 
ornamental  span-roofed  conservatory  120  feet  long  by  15  feet 
wide,  which  was  gay  with  a  variety  of  well-grown  plants. 
In  the  grounds  ia  a  rustic  summer-house  hi^ptly  arranged, 
and  commanding  fine  and  extensive  views  of  the  opposite 
coast  scenery ;  from  this  point  with  a  single  glance  of  the 
eye  can  be  seen  the  whole  line  of  coast  stretching  from  the 
point  near  Penmon,  along  the  shores  of  Beaumaris  and  Garth 
Point,  near  to  the  If  enai  Bridge  and  Bangor,  when,  by  a 
slight  turn  of  the  head,  the  eye  rests  on  the  beautifrd  richly- 
wooded  scenery  of  Penzyn  Park  and  Castle,  the  varied  and 
extensive  domain  oi  Colonel  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Dou^as  Pennant^ 
M.P.,  the  proprietor  of  the  far-ikmed  Bsniyn  date  quarries. 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  delight  with  whi4^  I  gazed  on 
the  rugged  wi^y^n^iT^  scenery  in  this  immediate  locality, 
blending  as  it  does  witii  the  softening  touch  of  dressed 
grounds,  and  the  whole  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  lawn 
and  pleasure  grounds  at  Bryn-y-Neuadd  are  for  the  most 
part  laid  out  in  the  picturesque  style.  The  whole,  having 
been  recently  formed  and  planted,  has  not  the  effect  fl^ 
present  that  it  will  ultimately  produce  when  some  ei  tky- 
many  Conifers  and  other  specimen  trees  and  shrubs  b^ 
have  attained  a  moderate  size.  This  fine  plaoe,  so  deligh^ 
in  its  landscape  and  pleasure  ground  sceneiy,  ia  manay*'y 
the  indeftktigaUe  gwdener  Mr.  Bastwood,  with  the  ^^'^ 
ance  of  ten  men ;  and,  aided  by  his  wcrtiiy  esap'y^j* 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  suooeed  in  making  thia  JjJ^^""^ 
its  productions  rank  high  in  the  hortisoltuse  of^""*'"' 
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WOBZ  FOE  THE  WEEIL 


9b  dadUaeof  the  late  crops  of  Baas,  Beans,  Oanliflowan, 
iso.,  ahovUl  be  IbUawed  by  their  inunediate  cemenJ,  and  no 
dBtttyiasr  OT  vaeleas  vegetable  aiK>iild  at  this  moment  be 
Mbwed  to  euaber  the  gioaad.  If  the  Taoaat  spaoes  be  not 
tetaedaat^  leqnired,  they  had  better  be  roag^  dng  or 
iidffed,  for  exposure  to  the  amdMratiiig  infliiaDee  of  sroet 
a«d  thfur*  ^e  distnbntieii  of  manure  shoidd  be  gOTeraed 
lif  4  dne  ooaaideiatioii  of  the  kite  and  fiitvre  crops.  S^s 
tlinmiiOi  the  OnioB  qaarter  has  prebably  rees&ved  mamire 
■aAdttit  to  oany  a  ora|>  of  CMbace  without  farther  aasist- 
Woe.  Btmog'^SBomiag  Peas  ana  Beaas  impoverish  the 
land;  ^t^M^ien  whmh  have  been  thus  ooe^iad  might  be  ap 
fvopziated  to  aar^  Potatoes  in  doe  seaaaa.  J^gpiragvu,  the 
atoms  riiould  be  removed,  and  an  adecfnata  qaantil^  of  seed 
aaDacted  ibr  the  yeariy  sowing.  The  oiit«<bCK>r  Cncomber^ 
bed,  atined  over,  will  be  sattable  fi>r  Aagast^own  Oanli- 
flowers,  whioh  wtJI  require  the  proteotion  of  hand-ghwses. 
Bomb  prefer  keeping  their  OaoUlower  plants  in  small  pots 
vader  riasa.  Lettuw,  a  good  sopply.of  tflie  late  sowings 
ahanld  be  planted  in  situations  best  calculated  to  afforid 
libeni  protection  in  the  winter.  Whan  the  aeoommodation 
tfplto  cr  frauMS  oan  be  aiBoided  a  quantity  aught  be  planted 
adihin  them  to  inaure  a  regular  sopj^y,  independent  of  the 
weather.  Bemore  the  leaves  ftom  Bhubarb  and  Sea^^ale 
antendadtoibrdBg,  and  keep  a  look-out  for  alaga  and  weeds. 

TKUTS  OA.BT>gK. 

The  priaeipal  rontine  here  will  eonaist  in  gn^erxngtuad 
i^hoam^  all  the  late  varieties  of  Pears  sad  Apples.  The 
pfeeent  is  the  best  time  for  liftingand  transplanting  very 
ligMons  unfrnitAil  trees  on  the  walla.  Apricots,  Peaches 
and  Ifeotacfaiea,  Pears,  Plums,  Ac,,  nny  be  so  treated  with 
nreat  advantage,  and  afber  the  operation  is  completed 
&sgr  shoaM  be  well  mulched  vip  for  the  winter.  SW  up  all 
the  vacaaoiee  on  the  walls  with  yousig  treea,  never  let  thia 
ha  hib  nndoae  tiU  apcing,  if  it  can  posiibly  be  avoided. 
Where  root-pruning  is  considered  necessary,  now  is  tiketinm 
«»aeetoiL 

FtiOwan  ckftsaxH. 

Beadet  Oeranioma,  Fuchsias,  Ac,  which  it  may  he  in- 
toided  to  winter  for  use  neat  season,  to  be  taken  up  im- 
madiateiy  aad  plaeed  in  safe  quarters.  Variegated  Gexa- 
aaanm  will  not  bear  much  frosty  and  where  the  pfamts  have 
to  he  wintered  in  sitaatioBs  wUch  are  not  very  suitable  far 
Humkt  thev  shonld  be  taken  up  before  they  are  iaijwred,  aa 
Uny  will  be  mudh  more  liable  to  damp  ofl^  and  die  baok  in 
Hiatar,  if  i^e  wood  is  at  all  touched  by  ftost.  They  shonld 
BOt  be  eat  baok,  hut  be  kept  over  the  winter  just  as  they 
are  Hfbed  bom  tike  beds.  Oat  them  baok  early  in  spring 
aAar  atarting  them  into  growth,  when  the  cuttings  will 
MOt  rtfgy  freely  in  heat.  The  automn-rooted  stock  of  Ver- 
benas, 4bc^  uMMt  be  well  attended  to^  keeping  them  per- 
teUy  clear  of  green  fly,  and  eapoeing  them  fredy  to  air  on 
oiatji  fitvoarame  oppoitnnity,  so  as  to  prevent  anything  like 
gcowth  after  this  season,  and  tokeep  the  plants  hard,  in  which 
state  they  will  be  much  less  liable  to  fog  off  under  oonflne  - 
auat  £ag  a  week  or  two  in  winter,  than  if  they  were  kept  m  a 
aoA  growing  state  until  overtaken  by  severe  weather.  fSxcept 
Hiwre  alterations  are  in  hand,  the  priacipal  work  in  tlus 
department  £ar  tte  preeent  will  be  uowfaig  and  deaxinR 
1^  aad  if  anything  like  neatnees  is  to  be  maintained 
aweeping  up  leaves  will  soon  require  daily  attention ;  alao, 
aee  to  getting  gravel  walks  thoroc^h|y  cleared  of  weeds  and 
aMBs;  roll  them  frequently  when  wet  to  keep  the  anrfluse 
hard  and  smooth.  Steps  should  also  be  taken  to  fill  up  tbe 
bads  as  they  are  cleared,  for  the  purpose  of  contnibnting  to 
ttw  enjoyment  of  spring.  A  miscellaneous  mixture  of  dwarf 
early-blooming  shrubs,  perennial  plants,  WaUflowers,  Ac, 
and  boAs  are  most  commonly  planted. 


Fonrae  a  kindly  course  of  treatment  with  the  ISuphorbias, 
Ottmeras,  and  such  things  for  winter-flowering,  1»ese  will 
ii^an  be  of  great  service.  A  temperature  of  from  65*  to  70® 
jyday,  and  60^  by  night  will  sufEloe^  still  maintaiaing  a 
aOBMBWhat  moist  atmosphere  in  the  afternoon  and  durii^  the 
a%M^  wtth  a  free  ciroalation  of  air,  keeping  also  a  quiet 


vaBtjOaJBon  afi  tSgkt,  As ^ome of  13ie OrohMs  beoomeilp^ 
such  as  the  Oatesetnm  frnSy,  the  Oyenoohes,  Lycastes,  te, 
tiiey  may  be  removed  to  a  dbrier,  and  somewhat  cooler  air 
moephere.  The  Fhadus  erandifblius,  with  the  Stenorhynofaa^ 
speoioBas  wffl  soon  begm  to  blossom,  also  Oypripedinm  in- 
signe  and  vennatam.  Let  them  have  plenty  en  heat  anft 
moiature* 

OnOttKSDVBS  Ain>  OOH  Sau  V  A.TOKT. 

Whatever  watering  may  be  neoeesaiy  in  the  conaisfvaUiiy 
should  be  done  eariy  in  tibe  day,  so  as  to  allow  of  lihe  ffuper- 
fluouB  moistnre  being  dried  up  before  night,  fbr  .there  )b 
much  more  danger  frtmi.  damp  among  plants  in  flower  4t 
this  season,  than  from  a  rather  low  temperature;  and  tn 
cold,  dull,  doody  days  it  will  be  advisable  to  use  a  little  9»B 
heat,  with  air  doxiug  the  day,  so  as  to  secure  a  moderate^ 
dry  state  of  the  atmoi^here  befbre  niffht.  T7ae  fire  hen 
very  eparingly,  however,  and  only  when  it  mvy  be  necesaaQr 
to  prevent  ii^uxy  from  damp,  or  to  prevent  tiie  temperatuXD 
flilling  below  40^.  Hyaeindis  and  other  Dutch  hulbs,  if  nflfc 
already  purdiased,  sfaotdd  be  procured  and  potted*  withoat 
delay.  Bummer-flowering  twmers  which  nsuaUy  beooAb 
unsii^htly  by  this  time,  should  be  cut  back  rather  fre€8y. 
Shade  can  now  well  be  dispensed  with,  therefore  not  a  ispaa 
that  can  be  spared  riiould  be  left  to  obstruct  the  light.  Ly 
Aaaleas  be  iied  into  fbim  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  in  indar 
to  give  a  neat  appearance.  Look  carefully  after  rea  spidor 
on  Bossittas,  Chorosemas,  and  anything  else  liable  to  that 
pest.  Bed  spider  is  destroyed  by  laying  the  affected  plmfc 
on  its  side  and  well  washing  the  under  sides  of  the  lenveB 
with  the  engine,  applying  the  water  with  as  much  force  mi 
the  foliage  will  bear.  Let  Cyclamens,  Laehenalias,  QgJW^ 
Oentradenias,  tree  Violets,  and  such  little  winter  tBcrawSfm, 
be  kept  on  a  warm  front  or  end  shelf  entirely  unshaded. 
Let  pot  specimens  in  bloom  be  firequently  rearranged,  so  » 
to  make  uie  moat  of  them,  for  the  finest  specimens  become 
too  familiar  to  be  interesting  when  allowed  to  remain  toa 
long  in  one  place. 

PITS  MSTD  FaAxas. 

Begnlate  the  general  bedding  stock,  and  get  the  m^Joif^ 
established  in  small  pots.  Give  as  much  air  as  possibl^ 
and  restrict  the  supplies  of  water  to  mature  the  gcowth  aa 
ftr  as  possible.  AU  temporary  pits  for  their  accommodatioB 
should  be  completed  by  this  time,  and  glazing  and  other 
repairs  forthwith  finished.  Common  mats  afford  scarcely 
sufUcient  protection  to  tiie  half-hardy  plants  in  store  pots; 
for  such  purposes  a  stock  of  straw  or  reed  mats  shoulcL  ba 
made  in  wet  weather. — ^W.'KaAjra. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAOT  WEEK. 

IQTCBSK  OABDSir. 

Tax  weather  is  threatening  to  be  again  as  dry  as  «veiv 
with  frosty  nights,  bright  sun,  and  keen  east  winda.  So 
long  as  the  dryness  continues  we  shall  suffer  but  little  tKXOk 
frort.  Part  of  the  Carrot  and  Beet  should  be  taken  up 
when  nice  and  dry.  Hunted  after  grubs  tiiat  had  begun  on 
our  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  young  Cabbages.  Go  where  wa 
wiU,  and  meet  whom  we  will,  tiie  ffrvibs  are  the  prevailing  ca^k 
In  our  neighbourhood  it  has  made  some  fields  of  Timu|Mi 
that  lookea  well  in  the  end  of  July  a  desert.  When  witheredy 
just  like  our  Cabbages,  there  would  be  one  or  two  of  thaae 
fiit  leathenr  grubs  f^  every  root.  Gas  water,  or  a  little  ^fm 
tar  sprinkled  over  the  land,  is  a  good  tiling  for  keepiz^ 
them  away.  When  once  there,  there  is  little  remedy  ez« 
cept  constaniiy  looking  after  them  whenever  a  plant  flagiL 
We  have  sprinkled  a  Stle  tar  between  our  rows  of  CabbagflB 
from  a  straw  brash,  and  we  imagine  it  has  helped  to  keqp 
the  grub  from  the  plants ;  and  in  the  ground  so  sprinkled  tha 
plants  do  not  suffer.  Soot,  lime,  awes,  &c.,  wmch  do  soma 
good  against  slugs,  snails,  and  worms,  are  quite  inoperatitia 
against  the  grub.  "  Catch  and  kill  is  the  only  cure,"  aaA 
the  smell  of  gas  tar  the  best  preventive  against  the  flj 
mothers,  or  cuddy  longlegs  of  some  sort,  inserting  their 
eggs,  in  digging  or  trenching  for  Cabbages,  &c.,  a  littW 
gas  water  or  gas  tar  aprinkled  on  the  soil  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, wiH  also  cause  those  not  killed  to  bolt  from  sndh 
quarters.  The  craneflies  or  daddy  longlegs  will  soon  h^ 
found  en  covered  colonnades,  fences,  &c.,  sad  son^^times  w^ 
have  swept  a  peck  ta  a  morning  from  a  stone  paveiheillL 
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These  are  quite  iimoceiit  of  themaelTee,  but  we  must  lewea 
the  number  if  we  would  be  free  from  leathery  ffrubs. 

/  CaterpiU^rs, — JoBt  so  with  the  beautiful  whitiah-coloured 
butterfly  bo  plentiful  in  the  kitchen  garden  in  summer. 
They  do  no  harm ;  but  the  catezpillars  that  ooae  from  their 
eggs  would  soon  clear  a  quarter  of  Cabbf^»  and  make  the 
finest  Cauliflower  unfit  for  the  table.  We  caught  great 
numbers  of  these  butterflies  this  season*  but  that  has  not 

.caused  us  to  be  free  from  catexpillars.  Fortunatdy  so  fax, 
the  daddy  longlegs  tribe  are  almost  helpless  early  in  the 
morning,  and  can  do  little  in  the  way  of  escape.  Unfortu- 
nately, howerer,  the  grub  preys  beneath  the  surfSEioe,  whilst 
the  caterpillar  in  its  feeding  state  is  more  easily  seen.  In 
the  case  of  young  plants  a  dusting  of  powdered  lime  and 
Boot  will  generally  dislodge  if  not  quite  kill  them.  In  the 
case  of  laxjg^  plants  forming  hearts  it  is  best  to  pick  them 
off.  A  quick-handed  boy,  with  a  vessel  with  quicklime  in  it 
80  shaken  as  to  cover  ttie  caterpillar,  would  pick  off  some 
scores  in  the  time  he  would  run  down  a  butterfly.  Where 
such  things  become  ravaging  pests  instead  of  interesting 
curiosities,  bqys  may  well  be  employed  at  hunting  the  but- 
terfly and  picking  off  the  catexpillars. 

Cdwy.-^Gtsive  the  beds  a  good  soakiDf  with  sewage  water 
for  the  last  time,  and,  the  ground  being  so  dry,  we  were 
.  tempted  to  give  the  whole  raUier  more  than  a  half  earthing- 
.  up ;  iAid  wSl  soon  follow  in  the  mode  previously  referred 
to,  as,  after  this  month,  unless  the  weather  is  excessively 
dry,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  excessive  dzyness  at  the 
roots. 

Caul/iflow§r, — ^Planted  out  young  plants  under  hand-lights 
on  banks  fiusing  the  south,  in  the  mode  lately  detailed. 
Tlaoed  two  or  three  leaves  over  Cauliflowers  fit  for  use,  in 
case  either  the  bright  sun  or  a  little  frost  might  injure  it. 
'In  such  weather  the  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  apt 
to  give  the  headsatanny-like  appearance.  Examined  these 
heads  for  slugs  and  caterpillars.  A  few  cold  nights  will  help 
to  settle  the  latter.  Watered  the  crops  coming  on,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  hoeing,  digging,  and  attending  to  other  things 
much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks. 

FBUrr  OASDXN. 

Went  over  the  second  growth  from  Apples  and  Pears  on 
low  standards;  likewise  thinned  and  stopped  a  little  Cur- 
rants and  Gooseberries.  As  the  season  for  planting  is 
advancing,  we  would  advise  all  having  small  gardens  to 
.grow 

Oooseberries  and  CurranUa  on  strained  wire  trellises.  These, 
well  nipT>ed-in,  will  soon  be  frdl  of  fruit-buds,  will  bear 
immensely  in  little  room,  and  will  be  easily  protected  from 
birds,  &o.  A  singular  fact  came  to  our  knowledge  this 
season— that  Currants  and  Gooseberries  that  were  cleared 
by^  wasps,  when  grown  in  the  usual  bush  form,  escaped 
being  touched  when  grown  on  the  upright  trelliB  near  at 
hand.  This,  we  fear,  however,  might  be  only  a  striking 
coincidence.  We  think  the  wire  and  trellis  had  been  tarred, 
and,  though  we  detected  nothing,  the  wasps  might  have 
found  something  distastefdl  to  their  sense  of  smell.  In 
this  neighbourhM)d  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  plant,  how- 
ever, until  moist  weather,  as  the  ground  is  very  dry— nlrier 
than  ever  we  have  known  it,  and  water  is  again  getting 
scarce. 

•  Sfrawherries.—CieeJied  amongst  the  rows  of  beds  and 
slightly  sur&ce-stirred.  Would  have  liked  to  water  as  some 
fine  plants  are  fiagging  again.  Lifted  the  pots  intended 
far  forcing  to  prevent  the  roots  going  even  into  a  hard 
gravelled  bottom,  so  as  to  arrest  growth.  Picked  off  all 
weeds  and  runners,  and  for  the  second  time  gave  the  plants 
more  room  by  setting  the  pots  farther  apart  that  every  leaf 
may  receive  the  frill  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air.  We  have 
given  manure  water  when  it  was  required.  We  wiU  let 
uttle  more  rain  water  soak  them,  but  will  turn  the  pots  on 
their  sides  when  rain  comes.  We  will  do  this  shortly  with 
Black  Prince,  and  the  earliest  small  pots  of  Keens',  to  fit 
them  for  forcing  by  a  period  of  rest,  and  in  a  week  or  so 
will  place  the  pots  on  their  sides  on  the  north  side  of  a 
fence. 

Orchard-Tiouse. — ^Watered  the  trees  in  pots  at  all  suffering 
from  the  drought.  Gathered  the  most  of  the  Plums,  and 
some  fine  specimens  of  Apples  and  Pears  from  veiy  small 
pots.    Sifept  off  a  few  of  the  leaves  that  were  getting  the 


right  autumn  tint>  and  when  we  can  find  time,  and  a  damp 
cloudy  day  comes,  we  will  smoke  them  densely  with  bruised 
laurel  leaves,  not  allowing  any  fiare  of  fiame  however.  A 
little  precaution  now  may  save  much  trouble  afterwards. 
Thui  simple  smoking  has  been  intended  since  the  bulk  oif 
the  fruit  was  gathered,  but  has  not  yet  been  caoied  info 
execution.  Most  likely  will  use  some  Capsicums  with  tiia 
laurel  leaves,  and  the  mixture  will  do  no  harm  to  anything 
except  any  insects  that  may  be  alive. 

Peaeh4wu»e. — Swept  off  the  greater  part  of  the  leaver; 
and  gave  more  air  xiow,  as  the  dry  heat  finom  the  sun— of 
which  we  took  advantage  to  harden  and  consolidate  tba 
wood*-if  continued,  womd  be  apt  to  make  the  fruit-bndi 
start.  We  observe  some  three  or  four  starting  at  the  top  of 
the  house.  We  see  little  use  in  general  for  tudng  the  gUMB 
off  such  houses,  unless  th^  be  very  early ;  and  even  in  that 
case,  if  the  wood  was  early  matured,  the  trees  would  be 
rested  more  under  the  glass,  with  shade,  than  when  taSJty 
exposed  to  the  sun  without  glass.  No  shading  will  be  needed 
unless  for  early  houses. 

FintfriM.— Went  over  these,  removing  any  beny  getting 
mouldy,  of  which  there  were  very  few ;  and  also  tiddng 
away  the  most  of  the  laterals,  to  give  more  light  to  the 
house,  and  also  to  concentrate  more  strength  in  the  wood 
l^  for  next  season.  Those  who  wish  for  Grapes  in  March 
must  now  have  the  houses  shut  up,  and  be  getting  the 
Vines  to  start  slowly.  Those  who  wish  them  ripe  in  the 
beginning  of  May  should  have  the  pruning  done  and  the 
cleaning  effected,  and  put  gentle  nxes  on  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  When  Lady  Downes',  West's  St  Peter's,  and 
even  Muscats,  keep  until  March,  there  is  less  occasion  for 
having  Grapes  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  though  te 
have  them  always  shows  good  and  careful  gardening.  lu 
houses  now  frill  of  Gra^  ripe  and  ripening,  air  should  be 
left  on  all  night,  unless  in  frosty  weather;  and,  during  these 
very  sunny  days,  a  little  water  may  be  sprinkled  with  • 
syringe  over  the  floor,  border,  or  stage  in  the  house— not  it 
sll  enough  to  damp  ^  house,  but  just  enough  to  moistes 
the  atmosphere  a  Uttle,  to  prevent  anything  like  drying  or 
shrivelling. 

Pinery, — ^The  Pines  should  now  be  made  secure  for  the 
winter.  When  grown  in  pots  and  in  tan-beds,  &c.,  fresh 
material  should  be  suppli^  for  bottom  heat  In  general 
it  will  be  safest  not  to  plunge  the  pots  much  more  thsal 
halfway,  and  to  stir  the  bed  and  add  fresh  tan  on  the  sur- 
face as  the  bed  cools.  The  plants  dislike  much  moving, 
and  esi)ecial]y  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperabore, 
even  tiiough  they  by  no  means  show  it  so  much  as  plsnte 
with  tldnner  leaves.  A  broken  leaf  it  should  be  recol- 
lected never  heals,  and  hence  in  beds  well  heated  by  hot 
water  beneath,  and  where  flue,  flbry,  turfy  soU  can  be  ob- 
tained that  does  not  easily  ran  together,  and  through  which 
water  passes  freely,  the  best  method  of  growing  is  turning 
the  plants  out,  and  during  the  growing  season  supplying 
them  liberally  with  manure  water  at  the  suitable  tempera- 
ture. Some  of  our  best  growers  keep  only  the  young  plants 
in  pots,  and  plant  out  whenever  they  become  nice  stubby 
plants.  If  the  right  flbry  soil  is  obtained,  it  matters  how- 
ever but  litUe  whether  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  or  in 
the  bed ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  leaves  are  less  easily  or 
less  likely  to  be  injured.  Such  fibiy  turf  as  we  refer  to 
^ould  be  brown  instead  of  dark,  should  be  covered  with 
grass  (not  with  broad  leaves,  but  with  foliage  like  needle* 
for  smallness  and  hardness),  should  hang  together  like  folt 
rather  than  be  loose,  fr^m  the  small  number  of  roots,  and 
the  short  distance  they  run ;  and  should  dknell  sweet  as  a 
nut  instead  of  sour  after  it  has  lain  in  a  heap  for  a  few 
months.  The  roots  will  not  only  run  rapidly  and  be  of  large 
size  in  this  material,  but  clear  manure  waterings  will  pass 
easily  through  it  A  littie  lime  in  such  water  will  keep 
worms,  &c,  at  bay. 

Figs. — Gathered  most  of  those  out  of  doors.  Obtained 
some  fine  firuit  from  some  in  pots,  removed  from  orchard- 
house  into  a  pit,  where  they  coold  be  kept  closer  and  warmer. 
Gathered  fireely  fi:om  second  crop  in  the  small  Fig-house, 
and  cut  away  a  good  deal  of  young  fruit  that  was  not  likely 
to  ripen  this  season.  The  cutting  off  such  firuit  within  aa 
eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  of  the  stem  is  much  better  tiian 
tearing  or  rubbing  them  of^  as  the  cut-scar  healing  ovar» 
young  Figs  will  often  come  from  the^  sides  of  the  cat  pack 
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and  though  they  hazdly  show,  or  zemain  small  during  tbe 
winter,  they  will  do  good  servioe  nest  season.  This  thinning 
of  rednndant  froit  that  will  not  ripen,  and  the  removal  of 
wood  not  wanted,  cannot  be  too  qmckly  done  in  the  case  of 
trees  intended  to  be  forced  early  next  season.  One  cause 
why  the  first  crop  of  Figs  of  some  sorts  is  apt  to  fall,  is  the 
heavy  crop  of  yonng  nsSless  fruit  that  often  hangs  on^the 
trees  in  the  autumn. 

JHeioM,  where  still  deemed  a  matter  of  importance,  must 
now  be  kept  warm,  and  any  moisture  th^  require  be  given 
chiefly  at  the  roots,  without  wetting  the  smrfiftce  soil,  unless 
the  atmosphere  is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  so  that  plenty 
of  air  might  accompany  the  heat.  Where,  as  here,  the 
fruit  is  now  at  a  discount,  the  space  will  be  better  applied 
for  storing  plants  of  many  kinds,  as  bedding  plants,  &c. 

OBNAMBNTAIi  DSPABTHXHT. 

Stove  FlanU, — ^Many  Orchids,  as  Stanhopeas,  now  require 
less  water;  but  in  these  cold  xiights  fires  will  require  to  be 
used.  Sudi  winter-flowering  plants  as  Thyrsacanthus  ruti- 
lans,  Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  Euphorbia  jaoquinisflora,  and 
late  lots  of  Gksnera  sebrina,  wjjl  be  greatly  benefited  by 
having  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  being  kept  for  a  few  weeks 
in  a  rather  warn  moist  atmosphere.  A  slight  change  to 
dryness  will  cause  the  flowers  to  come  fredy.  Justicias, 
Buellias,  &c,  will  require  lees  attention  and  less  heat 
to  bring  the  flowers  out  in  perfection.    As  little  Are  as 

Cible  should  as  yet  be  used,  and  advantage  taken  of  the 
sunny  weather  to  harden  wood  and  ripen  buds.  Where 
bouses  have  been  shaded  for  the  season  with  whitening,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  well  to  lessen  the  shade 
as  soon  as,  or  even  before,  this  bright  weather  changes. 

Hardwooded  QreenhoTise  Plants,  especially  the  more  tender 
of  them,  should  now  be  placed  under  glass,  but  with  plenty 
of  air  given  to  them,  until  the  nights  are  colder.  The  same 
care  must  soon  be  bestowed  on  Azaleas  and  Camellias  in 
pots.  Many  plants  are  much  ii\jured  by  having  their  roots 
greatly  cooled  at  this  season.  For  plants  growing  in  the 
natural  soil  the  temperature  at  the  roots  will  be  more 
equable  than  in  the  case  of  plants  grown  in  pots,  as  the 
soil  will  not  be  so  hot  as  the  atmosphere  in  a  hot  day;  but 
in  such  weather  as  we  have  lately  had  the  roots  will  be  much 
mnner  than  the  head  and  branches  during  these  clear  cold 
nights.  We  just  reverse  the  case  with  the  generality  of 
plants  in  pots  now — the  tops  become  sun-bak^  during  the 
dav,  and  tiie  roots  are  ice-baked  at  night.  If  pots  were  set 
hollow  to  secure  drainage,  and  were  then  partly  or  wholly 
plunged,  the  plants  would  ei^oy  many  of  the  advantages 
of  planting  out^  and  escape  some  of  tiie  evils,  such  as  over- 
luxuriance,  involved  often  by  growing  a  tree  or  plant  turned 
out  in  rich  suitable  soil.  MeanwhilQ,  when  we  know  how 
hot  an  exposed  pot  becomes  during  the  day,  and  how  cold  it 
becomes  by  radiation  and  evaporation  dm*in^  the  night,  we 
must  take  some  precautions  against  such  evils ;  and  one  of 
the  simplest  will  be  to  water  when  wanted,  chiefly  in  the 
morning,  so  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  may  become  dryish 
before  night. 

Pelargomtms. — ^Had  these  mostly  potted,  or  at  least  placed 
under  cover.  Potted,  also,  a  second  batch  of  Cinerarias  and 
Primulas,  Mimulus,  Ac.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  prune  and 
dress  Boses  intended  for  early  flowers,  and  a  littie  bottom 
heat  and  a  rather  moist  but  aiiy  atmosphere  will  suit  them 
better  than  any  fire  heat  as  yet  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  can  scarcely  be  kept  too 
aiiy,  moist,  and  cool,  if  frost  be  excluded.  Give  them  heat 
of  any  kind,  and  whole  hosts  of  insects  will  attack  the  plants 
as  a  reward  for  the  extra  nursing. 

BMb. — ^All  intended  for  Christmas  and  onwards  should 
now  be  potted.  Equal  parts  of  sound  sweet  loam,  old  cow- 
dnng  weU  sweetened,  and  half  a  part  of  leaf  mould  and  sharp 
sand  will  grow  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Jonquils,  Narcissus,  Ac., 
in  first-rate  condition.  The  pots  when  filled  should  be  set 
in  a  shadv  place,  or  if  placed  out  of  doors  should  be  covered 
for  6  inches  with  old  tan,  ashes,  leaf  mould,  sand,  cinder 
ashes,  &c.,  and  no  forcing  should  be  attempted  until  the  pots 
8ze  fiUed  with  roots  and  the  flower-stalks  pushine.  Bulbs  in- 
tended for  the  flower  garden  (now  still  beautiml  from  its 
auauner  ornaments),  should  be  placed  on  a  dry  hard  bottom 
in  any  shady  sheltered  place— Hyacinths  6  inches  apart. 
Tulips  2  or  3  inches  apart,  Crocus  2  inches  apart— and  then 


be  covered  over  with  8  inches  of  flne  rich  leaf  mould  and 
rough  loam«  These  bulb-beds  may  so  remain  until  the 
flower-beds  are  cleared,  well  dug,  and  prepared,  and  then 
the  bulbs  may  be  lifted  with  littie  balls,  and  scarcely  suffer 
firom  planting. 

Boiled,  swept,  and  cleaned  lawn  round  flower-beds,  stiU 
very  fair.  Proceeded  with  putting  in  more  cuttings  of 
bedding  plants,  and  removed  many  struck  to  more  open 


Old  plants  of  BcarUt  Oeraniums  take  up  much  room 
in  winter,  so  tiiat  unless  for  particular  purposes,  yonnff 
plants  from  cuttings  now  and  a  short  time  previously,  wiU 
generally  be  as  satisfactory  as  older  plants,  which  must 
have  more  room  in  winter.  No  weather  could  be  better  for 
hardeninff-oif  all  things  struck  imder  glass  or  protection  of 
some  kind ;  but  thoufi^h  these  should  have  all  the  sun  possible, 
or  that  tiiey  are  able  to  bear,  they  must  be  kept  cool  and 
airy  at  night,  but  free  from  all  danger  from  frost.  Plenty  of 
air  after  sunset,  and  as  much  light  and  comparative  close- 
ness during  the  day  as  the  cuttings  will  stand  without 
flinching,  are  the  secrets  for  the  succeesfrd  striking  of  all 
plants,  and  especially  those  of  the  bedding  kinds. 

Preparations  should  now  be  made  for  taking  up  the 
more  tender  or  rarer  bedding  plants — as  Golden  Chain, 
Mrs.  Pollodr,  and  Cloth  of  €k>ld;  and  for  inserting  the  Cal- 
ceolaria cuttinffs  in  a  week  or  two.  Fer  most  things  young 
plants  will  be  found  the  best  for  uniform  beds,  older  plaali 
are  usefrd  for  high  rows,  pyramids,  &o. 

Floristt^  ^lawtt,  as  Carnations^  Picotees,  Auriculas,  and 
Polyanthus,  should  be  cleaned  and  placed  under  glass,  well 
tilted  back  and  front,  night  and  day,  chiefly  that  heavy 
rains  may  be  thrown  off,  but  of  this  there  is  littie  appear- 
ance, though  th^  may  come  suddenly. — ^B.  F. 


COVEJSTT  GABDEN  MAEKET.— Octobbb  8. 

Forelipi  HMBbQrsh  a&d  Porto«tl  Onpet  oonttane  to  wriTe,  md  of  bom*- 
gtvwn  ftmit  the  rapply  Is  plmtlftil  mud  good.  Of  rinot  tboro  Is  «  nodonto 
■apply ;  Posehes  and  Msetariiiss  are  nearl j  orer.  In  oot-door  fhilt  sad 
▼evetsblei  we  have  aotklng  fresh  to  report. 


.isieTe 


A.pp!es.., 
Apnoots 
Cherries   ...............lb. 

Cnrrsnts,  Bed...4  fiere 

Black M..    do. 

FIks dos. 

Pttberts*  Nuts  100  lbs.  00 

Cobs  do.    60 

Qmpes,  Hambnrghs  lb.    1 

Mnaeats S 

Lemons 100    8 

Melons each    1 


VBUZT, 

d.  s.  d 
0to9  0 
0     0 


Ifalberrles  .... 
Nectarlnee  »...., 

Oranges ^ 

Peaches 

Pears  (kftehen), 

dessert 

Fins  Apples 


punnet 


0 
0 

....100  10 
..dos.  S 
bath.  0 
..dos.  1 
....lb.    4 


d.    a.  d 
OtoO    0 


Plnms i  slere    2 

Pomegranates eaeh    0 

Qoineei do.      3 

Baspberries...... Jb.    0 

Walaats .bnsh.  U 


TXaBTABLXS. 


Artlehokes eaeh 

Asparamu bnndle 

Beans  Broad A  sisTe 

Kidney {  store 

Beet,  Bed..... doa. 

BrooooU bundle 

BraeaelsSproats  i  lieTe 

CablMge dos. 

Capeieoms 100 

Carrots bunch 

OauUflower .........  doa. 

Celery ......bundle 

Oueombers each 

piekllng dos. 

BndiTO  ............  eoore 

Pennel  bunch 

OarlioaadShsUots,  lb. 
iierDs. ...... Mt  •< 


d.    s. 

4to0 
0      0 


HorNradlsh  ...bundle 

Leeks. bunch 

Lettuoe score 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustd.  ii  Cress,  punnet 

Onions  ..bunch 

pickling quart 

Pjinley  ...doz.  bunches 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas. ., quart 

Potatoes    bushel 

Badishes  dos.  bunches 

Savoys   ......dos. 

Sesrkale basket 

Spinach M.......8leTe 

Tomatoes h  sieTC 

Turnips .bunch 

VegetableMarrovs  doa. 


s«  d.  s.  d 
2  fitoS  6 
2     0  a 


8 
2 
0 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
4 

%  6 
0  e 

4  0 

8  0 

0  • 

8  0 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Eobert  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey.— Cofo- 
logm  of  Stove,  Qreenhome,  and  Hardy  Plants,  Hyacinths^  and 
other  BvUxms  BooU.    1864r-6. 

William  Paul,  Paul's  Nurseries  and  Seed  Warehouse, 
Waltham  Cross.— £om  Catalogue,  1864-6;  Descriptive  Cata^ 
logue  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs ;  List  of  Beaton' 9 
Hybrid  Beddmg  (hramme. 


ioosmoGi  OP  anenainLraBB  akd  airc4aB  oaxdsessr. 


[  Oototw  11,  U«l 


TO  coRfiesPOfibeNTs. 

\*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priratelj  to  ihe  ifle- 
partmental  writers  of  the  ^'  Joomal  of  'ficxticaltarej 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Conntiy  (^entLeauai.^  By  so 
dmg  thej  are  sulgected  to  xugostifiable  trouble  and 
eipense.  AH  oonunnnications  shonld  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed «o2«2y  to  The  Edited  qffhe  JmunaX  qf  HorUonU 
tare.  See,,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

TFaalso  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  me 
same  sheet  questions  relatinflr  to  Qardening  and  those 
on  Poultiy  and  Bee  snljects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  convenientSy,  but  wnte  them 
4Mi  separate  communications.  Also  nerer  to  sex^  more 
than  two  or  thcee  questions  at  once. 

'lEf  3.-*MaDy  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 
.  lABT  DowHm'  Vnras  (J^.  S.  L.).  -  The  Urv«  iMf  belotifft  to*  tnie 

'iMj  Downei*  Tine :  bnt  after  e  eareful  compariioii  with  eevetml  vlnee  of 

-ftat  varletr  the  mmll  learw  eppeer  to  belong  t*  ««tte  aMtliereortt  tli^ 

Msr  dlfferetttly  lobed  tod  nondcr. 
HSATOw  n  OAfc-Wm  "A  /.  Jm^^hIw  4eMriWa  the  ap^mtae  he 

employa.  obllgie  «a  bf  iaftiraitaRA.  Maple*,  £a«,  Spaldiiig,  Lta&eoloeUie, 

Whisre  the  epparatua  ean  be  parohased  ? 
AjLttTLLtos  (/amM  Cumdep,  Adelaide), -^rhB  AmarrltMa  ytm  lefcr  to 

<SIB  he  aupplied  at  from  three  to  flf»  imlneaa  a-doeen.    mt.  AodsMa  aafca 

^vtoviferToatoMr.  WiUiaiDB,  Paradiee  Kueair,  HoUoway. 
aewun  Qnor  Paiot  {S.  TMfMdf)  ^Laare  It  antil  tto  apring.    Ear jj 

ia  HMch  atrt  evar  U  a  aoAeleDey  of  freah,  moderately  f ertUe  earth  to  barely 

ooTer  the  graM,  say  half  an  Inch  in  depth ;  then  aow  orer  the  half  aere 

Slba.  of  9uckllng  aeed  (Trifoltam  mtatia),  and  mfl  It  tn  with  a  h«M  loltar. 

)]n»  nMsg  ia  aeeded,  exeept  to  mate  the  earUi  aUled  OB  level  &i!^e  eowtaff. 

«Stt  am  TSKFiaATOu  Foa  Pi-aim  {A.  W,  JL.).— Ariatoloohla  enM^ 
«■»  leqniree  a  oeMaeet  of  cqoal  paxta  of  tvfy  peat,  tarfy  team,  ud  Jeaf 
aumld,  with  a  free  admixtore  of  dl^er  sa&d.  It  la  a 


plant,  doinr  wen 

when  BQbJeeted  to  ordinary  ftore  manageiueBt.  Pateatonia  cnaaita  we  #a 
Bot  know.  PhUadalphm  meslemraa  ia  haidy.  aad  wUl  crow  In  any  eeU, 
lif  htiah  loem  being  preferable. 

Wosxa  IN  PoTB  i£m^).— We  have  repeatedly  ateted  how  to  expel  them 
from  pota.  Mix  14  Iba  of  lime  with  thirty  gallons  of  water,  attr  well,  and 
lorty-elght  honra  afterwardi  flood  the  poto  with  the  clear  liquid,  having  pre- 
Tlonsly  atoc9ed  the  holei  with  clay  or  cork.  The 'worm*  will  oome  to  the 
anrftce,  when  ibey  are  easily  destroyed.  After  an  hour  or  two  let  the 
drainage  aet.  If  tWa  ia  not  effeetnal  repeat  the  deee.  To  mke  a  I 
latperrtons  to  wonne,  mix  boiling  ceal  tar  with  aabaa,  fona  a  floor  4 
ttiiek,  lay  an  inch  of  small  gravel  on  the8arfaoe,andnm  Sna.  A 
way  la  to  place  a  layer  of  lime  rMdttage  an  Ineh  «hiek«  mm  •»»  add  two 
more  layers,  and  then  sufBdent  coal  aahea  for  planglng  pnrpoaes.  To  pre- 
▼ent  worma  coming  from  the  oateide  have  edglnga  of  boarda  8  inchea  above 
4he  aorfiiee,  and  paint  them  with  boiling  gaa  tar.  We  will  answer  for  them 
not  tronbUng  yoa  afterwaida  if  yon  tahe  eare  not  to  plaoe  whole  familiee  in 
iihe  pota  along  with  the  oompoat  lliere  are  plaoto  with  white  Howera  named 
Agnatam  latifoHnm,  A.  angiutifoliam,  A.  album,  and  A.  eonapieunm,  the 
Aaat  two  of  which  oome  true  from  seed.  Any  seedamao  can  aupply  aeed ; 
hnlweheUeve  the  firat  two  cannot  be  hadftomaeed,  itnotbefawohtain- 
abla. 

Miraamom-BBD  in  Fnam  ( W,  M,  irewiani),^Yw,  made  your  bed  all 
tight,  bnt  you  ahonld  have  waited  untU  it  bad  heated,  and  asoertaiaed  the 
•agree  of  heat  befoce  apawnhig.  Aa  It  U  you  hare  spawned  it.  and  the  heat 
SUf  probably  he  too  much  for  the  apawa.  Whether  it  will  heat  or  not 
iependa  of  coane  on  the  thiekneaa  of  the  dung,  and  aa  to  thai  you  leave 
lui  hi  fgnoranee.  It  was  wrong  to  pkoe  the  spawn  on  the  surface  and 
cover  it  with  soil.  Zt  shonld  have  been  covered  with  an  inch  of  dropplnga, 
and  then  wiih  soil  You  have  done  wrong  again  to  water  the  bed,  for  moia- 
tare  at  thia  early  atage  tenda  to  prevent  the  spawn  running,  dryneaa  being 
feiHIil  for  that.  Aa  yon  have  made  the  bed  and  spawned  it,  we  would 
adTlae  you  to  wait  for  about  fix  weeka  and  aee  what  the  reault  will  be.  Tott 
BBsy  water  lightly  a  month  henee,  but  gire  none  nntU  tfaan»  and  aflerwarda 
eover  the  anrface  with  an  inch  or  two  of  hay  or  dry  Ucter.  The  eof  1  at  tbia 
season  In  an  unheated  place  will  not  reauira  mnch,  if  any  watering. 

PnzpAnxMo  Bosx-BBDe  {A  Tmelve-yeart  i9u&«en(6«r).— In  the  flnt  place 
It  will  be  necessary  to  dig  the  beds  out  to  a  depth  of  2  fcet  and  remove  the 
snhsoll,  laying  the  anrfaoe  soil  on  one  tide,  for  it  will  do  to  mix  wRh  the  new 
toil,  which  may  consist  of  turfy  loam,  neittier  strong  nor  lighti  two-thirda, 
leaf  monld  one-third,  §  inches  of  well  rotted  manure  behig  worked  in  at  the 
ilinw  of  planting.  If  the  gnmnd  is  well  diained  no  atones  will  be  needed  at 
file  bottom  of  the  beds,  nor  are  they  of  any  value  unleaa  there  be  dndna  to 
take  the  water  from  them,  for  digging  hoiea  and  placing  rubble  at  the  bottom 
Is  only  making  drains  without  outtete.  If  the  ground  ia  drained, « Inehee 
of  brickbats  or  broken  stones  at  the  bottom  of  each  bed  wiU  be  aervleeable. 
On  thia  place  a  layer  of  tnrve^  graaa  aide  downwards,  and  after  mixing  the 
4rid  surface  soil  with  tiie  new  compost  lay  it  in  the  trench,  and  do  not  tread 
it  more  than  can  be  helped.  Thia  done,  put  on  6  inolica  of  well  rotted 
manure,  and  fork  it  neatly  Into  the  soU.  The  beds  should  be  made  at  once, 
and  rather  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface,  to  allow  for  the  soil 
Mttling  before  the  Bosee  are  planted  in  the  beginning  of  November.  The 
Rosea  planted  five  years  should  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  the  old  long  roota 
pnined  to  about  one-half  their  length,  but  the  flbree  and  email  roote  should 
not  be  cut,  except  to  remove  injured  parts.  Oossr  pruning  than  usual  will 
ho  BMassaiy,  and  it  shonld  be  defierTed  until  March.  Dwarf  Roses  planted 
«t  the  foot  of  Btandsrda  will,  to  a  oertahi  extent,  hide  the  baro  atoms ;  bnt  If 
ttLese  are  considered  unsightly  why  not  plant  dwaifi  onlyt    Vo  Bases  will 


do  well  under  the  heads  of  stendards,  snd  Hmy  cannot  he  grown  to  perfeo- 
tton  when  thatr  mete  are  intruded  npon  by  other  plants.  It  is  best  to  crow 
cne  thing  hi  a  place  and  have  it  good. 

SxBDLWtt  GaaairiuHs  {W,  I.  IT.).— Send  specimens  hi  flower  to  the 
Tloral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horflonitaral  SoOtoty.    If  "     ~ 
oommend  them  you  can  then  olTcr  them  to  bosm  of 


Old  OonwK  Cua  as  a  Mairunn  (/.  O.  ff.).— We  prssume  that  yon  OMHt 
the  rdfhse  alter  the  Oil  has  been  eacprBMtfrMs  the  Cotton  oeed.  litettft 
«fthervwgeteMerefaae,it  lanaetelaa  anaaBBteb  We  ahonld  apvead  a  #t«r 
the  entfaoe  juat  pretieoaly  to  the  last  dlgstog  or  plonghhig  before  lBeMrtii|g 
theonm.  It  would bcneilt paacore  hmd  aown  thhuy  on  the  sorfaee  eaxtym 
the  aprlng. 

Upas  Tnsn  {A»  OU  dfciliw'ii<r).-»R iatte  Antfatiatoxtortatftiiililillfc 
and  la  indaded  hi  tte  natunl  order  Uitkm,  and  Pelygaads  Dtoda  wT 
Linniana.  It  ia  a  native  of  Java,  Maeasaar,  and  Borneo,  and  laatteehavhic 
an  abundant  milky  Jnloe ;  it  attaina  a  height  of  9e  or  more  feet;  leavee  not 
nnllke  those  of  some.of  the  MagnoUaa  hi  subrtanee  and  pale  green  sotewif, 
bnt  slightly  heart-shaped,  and  the  ddes net  qntoofnal  in eiae.  In  HiBtt'a 
"  yegetnUc  KhwidMi  '*  it  la  atetod  thataoaowMng  to  theanalyaUof  FaUaaar 
and  CaventOD,  Upaa  antiaria  eontafais  sn  ttlsstio  reein  having  the  appearand 
of  oaoutehotto,  but  dUforlng  in  Ite  qnalitlea ;  a  gummy  matter;  and  a  Wmt 
snbateace,  soluble  In  water  and  aleoh6U  in  wfaleh  raaidea  the  deialettohi 
propcxtiae  of  the  jaiea,  and  which  evpeeca  to  eontain  a  new  vogetahlealkJttr 
Wryohnine  haa  never  bean  diaoovered  hi  it.  Thb  poison  leaves  no  (raen 
behind  it  in  the  bodice  oTthe  anfanalsthat  have  died  by  tto  acUon ;  the  blooi» 
vessels  are  only  fllled  with  a  htatkiiii  blood,  aa  in  aaphyzia.  TKntiiwfl 
into  the  veina,  death  is  even  far  more  rapid  than  when  applied  by  a  wound : 
eight  drops  Injected  tato  the  ja«nter  of  a  hone  killed  htm  hi  a  minute  and 
a  half  in  a  tetanic  state.  The  flesh  of  snlmala  killed  by  thia  poiaon  may  be 
eaten  with  imponity.  Bo  vAnteit  deee  thia  tsee  appear  to  be,  that  even 
linen  made  fyom  Its  flbre,  tesnfldkently  nrapared,  la  ao  acrid  aa  to  eansetha 
amst  diatreeaing  itching.  Bnt  though  thne  virulent,  the  statemente  that  tt 
is  death-fraught  to  reat  under  Ito  ahade  are  superlative  exaggeratSeoi^ 
There  waa,  snd  protoMy  to  now,  a  large  epedmen  to  the  Botonie  Oardannt 
Coicotta,  and  we  hava  haen  nndtr  Ite  ahade^  hiOidtod  ka  bark,  and  gathaMd 


leavee  Arom  it  with  tepnnitj. 
PbowBB  OAnnna  Piax  (Am 


W^   Woelley  Park). 


-The  Editon  nevn 
•Ftower 


euppty  plana:  they  only  eritielse  those  submitted  to  them.  In  ** Flower 
Oardentag  for  the  Many,**  which  ean  be  hed  f  iws  by  pest  from  our  oflae  1m 
B««  postage  atamfs.  then  ara  aavaaal  plana  and  how  to  plant  them ;  and* 
i^eat  number  of  otaer  plana  ave  diatribated  through  pievions  Tolnmas  dr 
thia  Journal. 

Mnurr*B  Miovoann  PaAon  (A  Dmriford  deader).— It  ia  the  i 
the  Royal  Oeorge,  a  very  good  Peaahy  and  thrlvee  well  In  a  Feaoh-4 

Favrr  Tanas  pon  Vaw  Za&xjun>  [B,  WttU,  IFoeiaFteJk).— A  to 
foewmided  to  yonen  this  anhiaot.  and  to  retained  tar  the  poet  ofBee,  ^ 

"  Not  known  tn  Wbekrieh.*'  flond  ns  »  steoped  envelope  with  your  ftOl 


AtlH 


Hnnovox.T  {An  Old  AAesrOsr}.— We  bdieve  Chat  it  is  of 
ovigin,  and  not  patented  to  tfale  eouBlry.  bnt  we  are  aot  eettoln. 
evanto  theie  are  two  or  lliniiinatwe  of  (hem  to- Bnatoad. 

Hnanaio  gaee—oiito  moei  KrroHHr  Rouaa  (A,  Q^.  21) --"I 
be  a  dlflenlty  to  heating  row  greenhouse  from  the  Idtehen  boiler,  owtog  tn 
that  boiler  being  8  fret  above  the  floor  of  the  greenhonso.     The  lid  bonff 


moveable  and  open,  yon  cannot  tahe  the  pipea  ia  toe  houae  higher  Omn  thn 
htigftt  of  the  water  to  the  bailer,  and  the  oiraatotton  would  be  impednd  if 
pen  had  the  pIpea  taslde  the  honee  towwr  than  the  water  to  the  boksr.    If 


you  took  your  pipes  round  ttie  house  you  would  need  to  have  the  pipes  that 
height,  which  would  spoil  yonr  doorway  from  the  paasage  and  the  doorwilf 
toto  me  garden.  With  a  eleea  Ui  yea  caeOd  take  the  nipee  up  ovnr  ths 
doorway,  bntto  no  ceeeasnst  they  tall  more  than  S  feet  from  the  floor.  If 
your  boUer  had  been  S  feet  below  the  level  of  the  greenhouse  floor  yoa 
could  have  taken  pipea  round  three  aldea  of  your  Httle  honee  on  the  Beer 
level.  The  ahnptost  plan  tor  yon  woold  he  to  have  an  toon  or  aiato  tanftudr 
a  etoad  of  water-plpM  of  eny  ehape  naoet  deakable,  bat  on  the  eame  toval  ad 
the  boiler,  placed  anywhere  between  the  two  doors,  whidi  would  be  ^otth 
snfllclent  to  keep  oat  flrost— that  is,  preanmtog  you  must  heat  from  thn 
beUer.  The  simplest  plan  to  the  dteamsmaesB'Wonld  he  a  eaiaU  Mma  8feo«B 
inside  the  house,  with  flattop  for  an  evapeinttng-pan  to  be  eovered  within 
lid  whan  much  moisture  waa  not  wanted. 


vour  employer  to  give  you  a  fhll  mon 
bnt  the  legal  expenses,  loee  of  tfma, 
one  who  has  sued  his  meeter,  would 


NoncB  TO  QtriT  Sanvxca  (A,  P.).— Probably  yon  would  be  able  to  c 

. "^"month'enottee,  or  an  equivalent  in  ■ 

'  and  the  dftetooUnailen  to  ongaga  any 
more  than  outweigh  the  value  of  twt 
fawthilUnga  overplua.  Ton 'had  better  atato  fairly  to  yonr  master  your 
willingness  to  leave  at  the  thne  ho  wishes,  bnt  thvtyou  are  entitled  tost 
week's  wagee  to  addition ;  and,  nnlese  he  to  uareaaenable^  or  then  to  aoua 
fact  of  which  we  are  Ignorant,  he  will  give  you  year  MU  dne. 

Datura  ABBoaai  ComMo-aaox  (Jf.  J*.).— Ton  may  cut  ttie  plant  hndt 
when  yon  like ;  bat  we  ehould  prefer,  if  you  keep  the  plant  ia  a  low  tern* 
perature  to  wtoter,  Juat  aecure  from  frost,  to  cut  It  beck  about  M areh,  and 
then,  aa  the  heat  Inoreeeed,  it  wonM  toeak  vigoroaaly;  and  If  the  woodwm 
well  ripened  every  fresh  shoot  would  piwdnce  flewera.  Mo  plant  will  bellar 
stand  praning  or  cutting-in.  We  f  rater  plante  6  feet  high  to  those  S  feet  a 
height  when  we  can  give  tiliem  room,  as  the  huge  flowers  look  best  whan 
yon  ean  look  up  to  them  haagtog  down,  or  at  loaat  look  to  tbcm  on  ~" 
levnl  of  the  eye.    At  S  or  4  feet  high  yon  only  eee  tho  bnsha  of  the  flon 

Haaxnro  avd  Qmm  ron  Oanannousn  (J.  ^.).— Wo  bettere  MuaaaMto 
apparatns  answers  very  welL    We  should  prefer  either  dear  or  i      " 
glass  to  green,  for  a  greenhouse,  though  we  have  littto  doubt  but  i 
would  do.    Light  btoe,  or  eky  bine,  <toee  vraU. 

PaassaviNO  Walhots.— "  Can  any  of  yonr  eotreipendento  inform  ma  nlii> 
wIU  prevent  Walnnte  getttog  saouldy,  when  gathered  and  laid  by  t    '^ 


Oitoof 

yonr  eorrespondente  mentions  they  may  be  kept  moist  by  being  plneedto 
Jsrs  and  kept  to  a  cellar ;  but  thia  will  not  prevent  their  getttog  moald|L 
which  they  do  flrateoteide  the  ahoU,  then  laeide  the  aheli;  theaktoaSI 


covers  the  hemel  beooroee  asoaldy,  and  afterwsrds  bleak,  and  eoon  the  s 
deeaya.— A.  Q.  L."  [We  ahall  be  obliged  by  tofornsattoa  on  this  point.  Wn 
wash  them  thoroughly,  and  then  heap  them  to  Jara  to  a  oold  cellar,  wfthoOt 
their  beoommtog  tnouldy.J 

PnoPAOATtno  WHTTaa  OvnnnT  (il  Aitoerf&«r).->Thefhdtistkataftt» 
Wtoter  Cherry  (PhysaHe  altekangl),  «  hardy  herbeeeous  plant,  leefliy 
inereaaed  by  aeed  aown  to  apvtng.  It  is  best  vemoved  to  If  axch,  and  the  rooto 
divided,  wiiich  is  a  ready  moue  of  propagating  it.  It  will  grow  ahniK 
anywhere,  but  prefora  light  eandy  toaasyeeU. 

Books  (ff.  IT.).— In  about  a  fortalght  thawerfc  on  Tine  enltuMWlRM 
fUbUahed.    ItwUlheadvnctteedtoonrnaat  Hnmber.    The  «<  OottMo  fiev 
1  dencr8'Slettoaaiy*'Qe0a  he  had  from  ovroOoe  free  by  poet  for  <6«.8sL 
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j^irews  row.  Hovn  Walls  { ff.  C.).— ▼*  rappoM  yon  wUih  to  oovw  tbe 
Jji  on  oTwy  MMel  wHb  rattake  shnibo  and  t^mhm,  m^  other  pUato. 
Itett^Mpwst :  UBtem  (Ify)  alsnitiMiii,  RflirMriMta«  kUfelia  iMeaUtK, 
JJlmjta,  and  sUTec^df^ad ;  Ykglaia  Cnepen^  Jannliiam  nodUbrom* 
Bowwing  in  January ;  and  Cotoneaater  microphylia.  East  and  west  aanect : 
SriSfl£*"'A?i*5  Clematis  aznrea  grandHlera,  SiebeKH,  Ina^noaft  and 
!riJ?'*!t''"""*»  tamanla  (eveet  sontedV  Hmidenoni,  Titte^  atpo- 
mra^Atrameaaatrlaea;  Cbimoa«iai«afra«yaMi;  OmtaB«na  pyraoanttm 
SS?y^  Tliorn):  Pyrus  Japoolca,  red  and  wWte;  Jasminnm  rerolutnm, 
^te  and  sweet;  Honeysuck!es-Tf».,  flexnoMi  (nearlet),  Trnmpet,  Dnteli, 
JSS«    .  .v"^%  *?*  ^  Roaee— i4fr»Wr*,  Splendena,  Dnndee  RMUbler, 

™c«a  Marte,  Myrianthes,  Wlfflama's  Cllmbinf.  Prinee«  Louise,  Pelicit* 
Perpetotf,  and  Adelaide  d*Orleans;  Bybrid,  Madame  d'Arblay  and  The 
S2?V^  ^rtmuft,  Inermii,  Amadle  or  CrfanoDn,  and  ChraeUte;  Multi- 
•?!!S^f*S*  ^>»T<*o«^  Trieolor,  Purimiea,  and  Rasselllana.  South  aspeet ; 
jMtttolocWa  Bipho ;  Lonloera  aureo-retlcalata^  fhiffrantisslma,  and  brachy- 
ET^LS*  erergreen  Roneysnckle;  Enyenia  Uipri;  Wistm^a  sinensis  and 
IJJTwlBty  alba.;  Passiflora  oAraJes  and  graadiOora;  Pertploea  gxsMa; 
■JiMia  gra«dl«ora;  Jasainnm  WaUiohlaniun  ;  Hyperienn  nepaloMM; 
■ecanonkptcrocladonandmontevidensls;  Liirutmm  Japonloom;  Ceano- 
TOTntemedtas,  Mnrens,  and  hybridna;  BlRnonla  radioans  major  and 


-^A  w  -'  Awi*««#»  £M«a,  Jjrane  vif,  Fortnniana  (whHe  and  yeUow), 
RL-f^^m  !"*■»  If9i80tte,  Janne  Deep  res,  Clotk  of  Oeld»  Solfatem  o« 
Aognsta,  Triomphe  de  Bolwyller,  Ophlrie,  and  Lamarque. 

Maurawdta  Bahclataka  WmxEanfo  (An  uima<«iii.  — We  fear  this 
2»«per  wonld  not  bear  tbe  Tigonrs  of  an  ordinary  winter  In  the  West 
IMfafof  Yorkshire  if  matted  np.  If  yen  mat  It  up,  eo<verlnK  irilii  a  Rood 
wetaese  of  straw,  and  than  with  Bnaaia  mats  snfieient  to  prevent  Arosi 
praaMinfb  there  Is  no  doubt  that  it  mixht  be  kept  over  winter  as  yon 
SSSS^t  1^^^  °^  experience  in  tbe  matter,  and  are  content  to  take 
«jtt»»  in  antinnn,  keeninff  then  over  the  winter  im  a  cool  greeDhonse,  and 
]«a«  the  old  pUmts  take  tbeirchanea  Why  not  try  la  keep  U  orer  «he 
»ter  matted  up  t  and  ao  setUe  a  qnestion  In  hortienltnre  for  yewaelf. 
iryofado,and  soeceed,  we  shaUbe  glad  to  hear  of  it, 
i-^^T^*  "*  WAm  (r.  O.  C.).— You  placed  the  Hyadnths  too  early 
u^glassee,  October  being  quite  early  enough,  and  the bulbe  tkemeehes 
iMlMnat  be  ever  aonad  at  the  base  to  begin  with.  Too  mneheara  cannot 
SfiS^i^  aelecting  bulba  that  are  sound,  and  it  ia  a  point  requiring  some 
jo^ment  and  ezperienoa  When  Hyacinths  are  plaoed  to  water  early  they 
ijwm  too  long  toactire,  or  are  Ihible  to  ro^  at  ttM  baae.  the  main  point 
0«  ta  ieeora  a  speedy  prolrasion  of  roots  after  tha  balbs  are  plaosd  in 
!5?**ii?^'  ^^  ''  *^  remain  any  length  of  time  orer  water  in  a  dormant 
Sr  ^  ?**•.  ™^*  "*»  ^^  *^^  moisture  at  that  part.  It  is  best,  there- 
lore,  not  to  place.them  In  water  untU  October,  when  we  may  calculate  on  a 
JMjay  growth.  The  grubs  In  the  water  are  prabaUy  the  lanrm  of  the  flpat 
Jhjg  is  plentlfal  la  most  soft-water  tanks.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  wovld 
na  aoia  to  leare  the  water  and  go  on  to  the  bulb  unlets  it  touched  the  water. 
JBwi  they  might,  and  they  wonld  then  do  irreparable  mischief.  If  you 
•train  the  water  tkronak  a  niaee  of  nmaUn  you  may  keep  kuekinsealaont 
or  the  glaases.  We  know  of  nothing  that  will  kiU  them  and  yet  be  harm- 
less  to  ▼egetable  life.  Having  changed  the  water,  place  a  piece  of  charcoal 
at  the  bottom  of  the  f;lasses,  and  place  them  in  a  dry  cupboard. 

CoKSTmucriiio.  a  Pit  (F.  T,  C).— You  may  do  as  you  prepooe,  but  you 
win  act  wisely  If  you  dispense  with  your  holes  in  the  waU  (pigeon  holed 
«allX  and  bidld  It  solid.  Tkts  will  enable  you  to  dtopenaa  with  any  v«ry 
■Niare  platform  of  boards,  dro.«  and  the  more  open  tha  beards,  *c..  are,  tha 
hatter  will  tbe  heat  rise.  With  your  holes  In  the  waU  there  would  be 
danger  of  steam,  and  moisture,  and  damp  from  the  dung.  In  severeweather 
yvBwould  have  to  peek  nn  to  tha  top  of  the  frame  or  pit  with  litter,  or  tia 
fi'^.^IS^'*  '^-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  Pl*<^  aaewar  weU  alea  for  haideniag 
oft  All  that  is  necessary,  provided  there  should  be  a  lltUe  heat  against  tha 
wans,  would  merely  be  giving  abundance  of  air.  In  meet  cases  where  there 
it  not  abandance  of  Utter  yon  wonld  find  a  briek  Ametif  s  stave  and  SMne 
nata  the  eheapeet  and  best  mode.  However  your  plan,  but  with  eolid  wallfc 
WlU  do  adminbly.  If  open-walled  your  platform  must  be  secure  sgainst 
Mm  from  the  dung.  The  distance  of  the  platfbnn  from  the  glass  roust 
«epnd  on  the  slae  of  tke  planta  For  rather  small  plants  M  indies  wonM 
kaagood  diataace.  If  tha  pit  la  dean  provision  should  be  mads  for  attering 
y  platform,  and  the  beat  mode  would  be  to  have  two-inch  lodgea  of  biiek 
Armed  inside  to  bufldtog,  say  at  80  and  80  inches  fh>m  the  glass. 

Pailurb  or  Blacc  PnoMTxairAif  Okapb  [F.  Jl).— Your  Blaek  Frontigw 
Mn  would  be  improved  by  pladng  glaaa  over  the  border.  Tha  WMto 
I^tignan  would  do  well  grafted  on  it,  and  is  net  Uabla  to  shankor  shrivel 
The  Muscat  Hamburgh  will  do  well  inarched  on  the  Alicante,  and  Lady 
Dewnes^  will  do  as  well  as  tte  Hamburgh  and  keep  rather  kmger  than 
WHifB  St  Peter*a 

Tniia  Faimd  nr  Pots  (/.  0.,  Bndfori^^JinXmm  we  sai#  and  knew 
9!hat  tha  Vtoes  had  done  we  eonU  net  say  what  they  would  do  neat  year. 
Sk  they  did  little  good  this  season  they  might  do  welt  next  year  If  the  wood 
ia  good  and  weU  ripened.  If  the  wood  la  weak  and  not  firm  we  could  hold 
ogt  n»  great  proenect  of  sueeess.  When  Ytoes  to  pots  onee  bear  heavUy 
ikay  do  little  good  afterwards.  If  thay  bear  only  moderately,  and  the  wood 
fs  moderately  strong  and  firm,  the  lame  Vtoea  will  produce  for  years.  As 
yon  have  the  plants  they  would  be  worth  trytog.  In  neither  case  will  It  be 
wartk  while  to  ptoce  them,  ont  of  doors,  unlesa  to  firaat  of  a  south  wall  to 
fearden  the  wood.  The  pots  must  be  protected.  If  yon  want  to  force  early, 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  colour  the  pots  might  be  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a 
fence  to  rest  the  Ytoes  before  agato  ezcittog  them. 

Wnrra  WAm  Lilt  PLAsnitQ  {A.  K,  J.)-— The  best  time  Is  In  April 
when  growth  is  commencing.  Take  them  up  careftUly  with  as  much  of  the 
thick  fleehy  stem  as  possible,  and  if  kept  some  time  out  of  water,  pack  in 
Anp  mosB  and  keep  from  tte  drvtog  tofloences  of  the  atmoepbere.  The 
plants  cannot  be  too  soon  planted  to  their  permanent  positions  after  they 
•Si  taken  ont  of  the  water.  If  tha  pood  bottom  oombIsU  of  mud,  or  tbe 
tattom  la  a  strong  loam,  nathtog  will  be  required  but  to  tie  a  stooe  to  the 
soot  of  the  plant,  and  bavtog  fostened  it  flrmly  drop  the  whole  to  the  place 
4Mred.  The  depth  of  water  should  not  be  less  than  1  foofr  nor  more  than 
Sftel.  If  there  ts  no  mad  atid  the  bottsm  Is  gravel,  ptoeethe  plant  on  tbe 
tmdenlda  of  a  thiek  sod,  tytor  It  fast  with  wire,  and  then  drop  it  toto  the 
placa  desired,  taktog  care  to  place  it  with  the  crown  upwarda.   If  the  above 


vodea  cannot  be  adopted  you  may  pot  the  planta  to  atrong  loam,  fiistentog 
ttHB  wilh  sloneato  praveo*  fh»  rMag^  aadthM^lace  pat  «ul  aH.  to  the 


OsvAionnaL  Bonan  SBXvna  or  FOrs  (D0  JUa)>— Wa  art  1 
soma  noteaoo  tUaaattsat,  a»l  wlU  pokltob  them  ftsthwiCk. 

BLim  Waoo  Anoaan  Rootsl— AAAseHierwaBld  ha  Boekobltflidbr 
balag  tafarmed  wheaa  thesa  esa  ha  obtained. 

i^A^iLm  vw  FuLJT  -  J^ilMa<).*^Your  Appleisnnknowntaus.  (lt^»Porter\ 
— i^fari.— 3«  BL'arri'^  de  Gapianmont;  3»  Beurrd  Boso;  4,  Easter  Beurrd; 
5,  Beorr£  d*ATKm\iiTs^  Others  not  recognised.  {ST.  IT.).—!.  Belaetto  dft 
Qiawla ;  a,  Bo^^^n  KuFjet;  8,  Kot  leeugafaed ;  4,  Franklto'a  Golden  Pippiiii; 
5,  Screfoniihire  F^armato;  6« English  Oodlto;  7,  Lady's  Finger;  8,  Ejsoi^ 
Pipptiu  tT,  ^.1—1,  Marie  Louise;  S,  Kerry  Plppto;  3,  BlrsatoBham 
Plrpln;  3,  B"^^^'  '  '  fe  Foundling';  10,  Early  Nonpareil;  11,  YaagliaBfM 
Pif^pln  ;  1^,  Ti  nil  is  a  goad  summer  cooktag  Apple,  but  toalnad|r 

pa«t.    OUipre !.  [nlsed.    (&.  JL  £<^a).— A,Hollandbury:  B,  Goldfltt 

Pl^tpE^;  C,  Devo:isr]irB  Quarrcnden;  D,  Yellow  Ingestrle;  B,  Feira*!: 
Pip])]  11.  iFruit-ffitJ'^  ."Pears.—l,  Anchan;  2,  Gansers  Bergamot:  ^s 
vec^-  i^mill  B*arr#  C'uirgean.  Apmet,-^,  Trurapingtoo;  4,  5,  and  7,  aro 
allLd  «.^  ui.m^wwn  i  S,  Vanghan's  Plppto.  Others  not  recognised.  (lapo)^^ 
Fears.— I,  Quite  decayed;  S,  Quite  rotten:  S,  Loulaa  Bonne  of  Jersey; 

4,  Oansel*8  Bergamot ;  5,  Benrr^  DIel ;  6.  Quite  decayed.  Apple*,— I,  Keny 
Plppto ;  2,  Dutch  Codlto ;  6,  English  Oodlto ;  9,  Wtoter  Oodlin ;  13,  Bfaokaa!;. 
1S»  Braddiok's  Monpareil ;  15,  CareVs  Seedling  ;  16,  French  Crab.  Othsn 
not  recognised.  {0.  R.  P.).-l,  Margil;  2.  Keeping  Redttre^  (Q.  (XW 
Your  ilpple  is  Feareoa's  Plate.  (G.  Jf.).— Emperor  Alexander  Apple.  (JL)« 
—1. 6k>a  Moroean ;  2,  Marie  Lonlse;  3,  No  Plus  Monris ;  4,  Flemish  Beanty  | 

5.  Olou  Morceau;  6,  Napoleon.    (/.  P.,  Longford).— h  Beurrtf  Kennes; 

8,  Napoleon ;  4,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  ( W.  A.),-!^  Yicar  of  Wlnfcfleld  t 
2,  Eatter  Beurrtf ;  8.  Autumn  Peennato ;  4,  Blei^eim  Pippin ;  5.  Dumelow'a 
Seedltoff ;  6,  French  Crab ;  7,  Hampahire  Yellow ;  8,  Golden  Wtoter  Pear- 
mato ;  9^  Rnaset  Piannato :  16,  Seariet  NooffareO.  (A  Toung  PomoloMU 
-1,  Celltol;  2.  Beanty  of  Kent;  8,  Betnetta  dn  Canada;  4,  BtoalMnv 
Pippto;  5,  Golden  Reinette;   6,  Margtt;  8,  Franklto's  Golden  Plppto; 

9,  Cockle  Plppto;  10,  Golden  Noble!     (JL  C.  IT.).— Your  Grape  is  Early 
MaUngrer(sea  Hoag'a  •« FTalt  Manual*'),  eartdnly  wt  Whif    "*       ' 
It  has  BO  Maaaatflaveor. 
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KAiom  OB  FlAra  (A  JVtalsUre  8tiUeriker),^2,  Chdlaathes  radlata; 
8,  Pteris  longifoUa;  4»  Aspleninm  dcutarlum;  5  and  7.  Adiantum  pBbe» 
eena ;  6,  Some  imperfect'Adiantnm ;  8,  Blechnum  ooeldentale.  Ilsastop%i 
•*Dicthmary  of  Botanical  Terma**  Is  what  Ha  name  todleatea,  but  it  doee  not 
transtote  the  names  of  j^ants.  The  "Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary" 
translates  the  namea.  f  fr.  B.  Jf.).— We  cannot  detect  a  plant's  nama  ttam 
such  a  dead  mashe&leaf.    Good  speeimens  shoidd  be  sent. 


POULTBY.  BEBa  ud  HOTOEHOLD  CHBOVICIX. 


ISLXNGTON  AGBICULTUBAL  HAH*  POULTBI 
SHOW  AND  THE  BRAHMAS, 

I  Aic  not  going  to  inflict  on  your  readers  another  snaSjris 
of  the  lea&ig  shows  as  to  relative  entries,  bat  I  shonlfl 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  advisers  of  the  graxi^ 
mother  of  ponltry  shows  to  certain  facts,  illnstrated  ij  the 
Show  just  held  at  the  Aericnltnral  Hall. 

Thuiks  to  the  proceemngs  of  the  Ciystal  Palace  aotfaorL 
ties,  the  Show  just  held  has  been  the  first  opportunity  thai 
has  occurred  for  gauging  the  various  breeds  as  regards  the 
produce  of  1864,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  not  a  few  per- 
sons who  examine  the  catalogue  will  be  exceedingly  sor- 
-maedp,  not  the  least,  I  suspect,  those  who  have  cast  on  the 
biahma  the  stigma  of  impurity.  What  are  poultry  breedofa 
about,  when  so  many  pwre  breeds  are  to  be  found,  that  sueii 
an  increasing  number  should  pet  this  defied  race  ?  Could 
it  have  been  supposed  a  year  or  two  ago  that  at  the  first 
great  diicken  show  in  1864,  Brahmas  would  have  held  the 
position  th^  do  P 

Setting  aside  Bantams,  the  prixes  for  which  were  certalnb^ 
too  small^  Brahmas  enter  more  largely  than  any  other  breed, 
in  proportion  to  the  prizes  offered.  The  Dorking  alene 
approaches  them.  True,  there  were  ninety-three  pens-  of 
Game  to  fif&y  of  BraJimas,  but  the  former  had  nearly  three 
times  tiie  amount  of  prize  money  offered,  setting  arade  the 
much  greater  fiudlity  for  making  up  pens,  now  genemDjr 
conceded  to  Game— viz.,  that  only  one  lady  is  exhibited. 

Brahma  breeders  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
authorities  at  the  Agricultural  HalL  Through  evil  ^^^i*^ 
and  good  report  they  have  befriended  the  Brahma.  ^Aiey 
have  consistently  dealt  liberally  towards  them,  more  Hb^ 
rally,  in  &ct,  than  any  other  schedule-framers,  and  I  thank 
the  result  must  have  proved  to  everyone  the  justice  of  their 
deeds.  At  any  rate,  they  must  have  this  satisfftcti^  thai 
at  no  previous  show  has  there  ever  been  an  exhibitloii  of 
Brahma  birds  equal  to  that  just  held.  I  am  not  now  spealv 
ing  of  the  quality,  but  from  the  high  commendationB  bch 
stowed,  I  imagine  that  was  not  laclozig.  AH  success  thea, 
say  I,  to  Isliagton^  and  its  promoters.  I«ever  mind,  whether 
it  is  the  "  Poultry  Club  "  or  not,  the  old  proverb  says  Itefc 
"  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,**  and  that  Islington  hae 
acted  handsomdiy  to  ua  despised  Brahmas  there  is  no  doubt. 

1  would  ask  those  who  malign  na  to  look  at  tke  Begu- 
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ktions  of  the  Show.  No.  1  nuiB  thiu— "  The  Judges,  whom 
the  Poultry  dab  will  select,  will  be  empowered  to  withhold 
A'prke  or  prises  for  wiat  of  merit  or  competitioii,  hut  ad- 
ditional prues  wiU  he  given  where  the  ewtriee  are  nwnerrme  and 
merUorious"  This  bine  ribbon  of  distinction  was  reserved 
for  Brahmas.  I  tmst  Mrs.  Birmingham  will  malce  a  note  of 
it;  this,  too,  at  a  show,  where  Dark  and  light  birds  were 
diyided,  and  a  class  for  pallets  added.  Judging  firom  the 
prize  list,  amongst  all  the  classes  for  single  cocks,  there  could 
not  hare  been  one  with  a  more  severe  competition  than  the 
Brahma,  thirteen  entries,  eight  being  named  in  the  prise 
list 

Thni  hail  to  menr  UUsf  ton. 
And  to  the  Poultry  C k 

And  when  they  next  do  hold  m  Shoir, 
ICaj  I  be  there  to  Me. 
^T.  B.  A.  Z. 

[We  hope  we  may  meet  you  there,  and  that  then  the 
elasses  may  be  bettw  arranged.  May  White  and  Coloured 
Dorkings  be  separated,  and  Folands  of  all  sorts  be  un- 
mingled.] 


GAME  FOWLS  AT  THE  ISLINGTON  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

Ab  an  exhibitor  of  Game  fowls,  I  attended  the  Poultry 
Show  at  Islington  last  week,  and  you  may  imagine  what  my 
surprise  was,  after  devoting  almost  a  yearns  trouble  and 
expense,  and  taking  great  pains  to  breed  chickens  in 
January,  to  see  the  following  words  written  in  pencil  on 
one  of  my  pens.    "Disqualified.    Old  birds." 

I  immedmtely  spoke  to  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  sulgect,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  at  the  time 
^  they  were  judged,  that  the  birds  were  chickens  of  this  year, 
and  he  still  entertained  the  same  opinion  about  them,  but 
that  the  Judge  would  have  it  to  the  contrary,  and  there  was 
no  araealfrom  his  judgment.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  after  a  man 
like  litr.  Douglas  fwho,  I  suppose,  has  been  the  most  sac- 
oessful  exhibitor  of  Game  in  England),  gives  it  as  his  un- 
qualified opinion  that  my  birds  were  bred  this  year,  I  do 
not  think  the  person  who  judged  them  could  have  had  much 
knowledge  about  a  bird,  or  he  never  would  have  indulged  in 
such  a  strange  freak  as  he  did. 

My  principal  object  in  writing  to  you  is,  that  you  may 
pubUsh  this  letter  to  clear  my  character  from  an  uiigust  im- 
putation which  has  been  thrown  on  it  by  some  one  who 
ought  to  have  known  better. 

In  condnsion  I  must  say,  that  I  think  the  rules  of  the 
Poultry  Club  have  been  compiled  by  the  members  solely 
with  an  idea  of  pleasing  their  own  fancies.  If  such  were 
not  the  case,  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  seen  prizes  as 
thickly  distributed  to  the  members  as  they  were.--GsoBOZ 
W.  Kanwbll,  Kingston  Crescent,  Porteea,  Hants. 


POULTRY   SHOWS   NOETH  AND  SOUTH. 

Ths  remark  has  been  made  that  more  poultry  shows  are 
held  in  the  north  of  England  than  in  the  south,  notwith- 
standing that  the  south  is  more  favoured  by  climate. 

I  think  I  can  discern  the  cause.  In  the  north  they  keep 
fowls  more  for  eggs.  The  Bose-combed  Everyday-layers  are 
there  the  favourites;  Silver  and  Golden-pencilled,  Golden 
and  Silver  Pheasant-marked,  Redcaps,  and  Black  and  White 
Ererlastings  (I  object  to  the  name  "  Hamburghs"),  are  there 
admired  and  exhibited,  many  of  the  shows  appropriating 
five  or  six  classes  to  them»  which  are  eagerly  filled  by  the 
neighbouring  fanciers. 

In  the  south — that  is,  in  Kent,  Suzrey,  Sussex,  and  Hants 
—those  Everyday-layers  are  scarcely  known;  and  as  the 
breeders  here  keep  fowls  only  for  rearing  chickens,  the 
coloured  le^  and  non-sitting  propensity  of  that  sort  is 
.directly  agamst  their  being  kept.  Tet  our  southern  poultry 
oommittees  are  so  blind  to  their  own  interest,  or  so  ignorant 
of  the  poultry  fancy,  that  they  stiU  reserve  four  or  more 
classes  for  those  north-countiy  breeds,  while  all  the  southern 
fasieties  must  compete  in  one  class.  This  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  cause  of  the  fiiilure  of  poultry  exhibitions  in  this  part 
of  England.  As  for  Shows,  we  have  the  Islington,  the 
.Xunbndge  WelL^  the  Brighton*  and  the  Maidstone.    The 


Rose-combed  Everyday-layers  for  the  north,  the  Spaniab, 
Shanghais,  and  Brahmas  for  such  places  as  Birmingham  and 
Liver^K)ol,  and  Game  for  all  England;  but'-fbr  the  home 
counties  the  varieties  of  the  Dornng,  or  Surrey  and  Sussex 
fowls,  are  the  birds  for  exhibition. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  where  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  above 
£ftct.  There  the  Dorkinga,  though  they  had  only  one  daa^p, 
yet  made  half  the  exhibition ;  while  the  four  daaaes  of  Rose- 
combed  Everlastings  (aUas  Hamburghs),  had  not  many  more 
entries  than  classes ;  Cochins  and  Brahmas  no  entries. 

Can  anything  be  plainer  than  that  if  the  southern  oom- 
mittees wish  their  poultry  shows  to  be  a  success  they  mustk  • 
like  the  northern  managers,  patronise  their  local  breeds? 
Let  them  give  the  Dorkings  five  or  six  classes — ^namely.  White 
Dorkings,  Cuckoo,  Gr^,  Speckled,  and  any  other  coloured ; 
then,  as  the  neighbouring  breeders  find  these  varieties  pa- 
tronised, they  will  join  m  the  exhibition,  and  instead  of 
regarding  it  (as  tiw  many  now  do^^  as  a  sort  of  rare  show, 
they  will  la  a  year  or  two  become  interested  supporters.  I 
beg  to  request  the  committees  of  our  southern  shows  to  con- 
sider this  question  for  another  year;  for  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  even  the  London  Show  does  not  give  the  Dorkings  a  fimr 
chance,  for  there  only  two  classes  are  offered  for  all  varieties^ 
the  Wbite  and  Silver-Greys  being  mixed  in  one.  Is  this 
fair?  I  repeat  the  Dorkmgs  should  have  five  classes—^ 
1,  White;  2,  SUver-Grey;  8,  Cuckoo;  4^  Speckled;  and 
5,  Other  colours ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  wiU  they  have ' 
justice  done  them. 

I  have  been  referring  more  particularly  to  the  southern 
shows.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  desire  the 
Rose-oomb  Everlasting  layers  to  have  less  respect  shown 
them ;  but  I  contend  that  in  this  part  of  England  Dorkings 
are  entitled  to  an  equal  if  not  a  larger  amount  of  encou- 
ragement. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  divide  the  Brahmas  into  Dark  and 
light  (though  they  are  only  varieties  of  Shanghais),  yet 
would  it  not  be  better  to  separate  the  Spanish  into  Blacky 
White,  and  BlueP—B.  P.  Bbbmt,  DaUington,  SueBeg. 


ERRORS  IN  THE  ISLINGTON  PRIZE  LIST. 

I SBB  you  have  an  error  in  the  prize  list  of  the  Islington 
Show.  You  have  it  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  official  prize  list, 
which  is  incorrect  I  should  fancy — viz.,  Class  14,  Brown  Beds, 
Mr.  Fletcher  first,  second,  and  third,  whereas  he  only  showed 
two  pens,  numbered  201  first  prize,  202  third  prize.  Mr. 
Dyas  showed  pen  195,  to  which  is  awarded  second  prize. 
Also  in  Class  15,  Duckwing  Greys  and  Blues,  you  have  it 
Mr.  Aykroyd  first,  which  is  right,  and  Mr.  Mathews  second 
and  commended,  whereas  he  only  showed  one  pen  in  that 
dass ;  the  second  prize  was  numbered  208,  whidi  belonged 
to  Mr.  Everard;  third,  Mr.  Fletcher,  which  is  right.  Now 
you  will  stop  a  good  deal  of  dubious  feeling  if  you  will  in- 
quire into  the  matter,  and  put  it  right  in  your  next  Number. 
— ^Thokas  J.  Smith. 

P.8. — ^Tou  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  Judges. 

fWe  corrected  one  error,  the  name  in  the  prize  list  being 
"  Bose  "  instead  of  "  Pease ; "  and  we  are  requested  to  correot 
another — ^viz.,  the  second-prize  single  Spanish  cock  be- 
longed to  Mr.  W.  R.  BuU,  not  Bell.  We  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining now  whether  our  correspondent  is  correct  in  what 
he  concludes.  We  did  not  publish  the  names  of  the  Judges 
because  they  were  not  officially  announced,  but  we  heard 
that  Mr.  Teebay  judged  the  Spanish,  Brahmas,  and  Cochin- 
Chinas ;  Mr.  Dixon,  Polands  and  Hamburghs ;  Mr.  Challoner, 
Game  and  Game  Bantams.  Who  the  other  classes  were 
judged  by  we  did  not  hear.] 


BRAHMA  POOTRAS  at  the  ISLINGTON  SHOW. 
Thi  wise  policy  of  the  Islington  authorities  in  dividing 
the  Brahma  class  has  been  signally  justified  by  the  result. 
The  Brahmas  ranked  among  the  five  most  numerous  toeeds 
at  the  late  Show;  they  equalled  the  combined  muster  of  the 
four  varieties  of  Hamburgh  fowls,  more  than  doubled  the 
Spanish,  and  were  just  six  times  as  numerous  as  the  Poles. 
The  new  dass  of  Light  Brahmas  exceeded  in  its  nnmbea 
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thirty-two  out  of  the  fifty  classes  of  poultry,  &c./ which 
formed  the  Show ;  and  among  the  classes  niimerically  in- 
ferior ^  the  Light  Brahmas  were  the  four  Hamburgh 
varieties,  and  all  the  <}ame '  classes  except  the  Reds.  In 
single  cocks  the  Brahmas  stood  second  in  number,  being 
surpassed  only  by  the  Game  Bantams.  These  figures  are 
encouraging  as  to  the  future  of  the  Brahmas ;  for  if,  at  the 
fttBt  Show  which  recognises  their  right  to  division,  they 
make  so  creditable  a  muster,  we  may  fiiirly  count  upon 
increased  numbers  at  future  shows,  when  the  ranks  of  the 
Light  variety  will  bo  swelled  by  the  birds  of  those  breeders 
who,  discontinuing  to  keep  a  breed  so  strangely  ignored, 
will  gladly  return  to  their  old  &vourites,  now  t£at  jiwtice  is 
done  to  them. — ^Bsahska  Pootba. 


.'  SILVER-BUFF  COCHIN-CHINA .  FOWLS. 
-  Ik  your  report  of  the  Uttoxeter  Show  you  say  in  your 
xemarks  about  Ooohins,  "Mr.  Stretch  here  exhibited  a  most 
excellent  pen  -fofr  size  and  general  oharaoteristics,  but  of 
feather  most  difficult  to  describe."  The  description  of  birds 
alluded  to  I  Jiave  oooasionaliy  exhibited  for  several  years, 
and  although  I  have  seen  them  firequently  described  in  your 
columns  as  ."  Silver-Cinnamon,"  I  have  always  considered  it 
a  wrong  designation ;  for,  according  to  written  authorities, 
a  cinnamon  in  Cochins  is  a  reddidi  brown,  or  the  colour  of 
wetted  dnntunon,  and  the  Silver  variety  has  a  cinnamon 
hackle,  and  the  body  colour  a  sort  of  French  white,  or  the 
same  mottled  with  cinnamon.  Now,  the  birds  in  question 
differ  from  the  above,  having  a  ffolden-coloured  hackle,  both 
oocks  and  hens.  The  former  have  a  buff  ground  colour, 
most  of  the  feathers  edged  with  a  silveiy  colour  on  the  side 
of  the  wings  and  backs ;  and  the  latter,  the  body  colour  more  j 
or  less  of  a  neutral  buff.  I  have  usually  called  them  "  Silver- 
BxxOa"  and  I  think  that  is  the  correct  designation ;  for  as 
there  are  Cinnamons  and  Silver-Cinnamon  varieties  so  called, 
why  not  one  of  Buffs  and  another  of  Silver-Buffs  ? — ^Thoxas 
Bt&btoh,  Ornuhirk, 

[f'  Silver-Buffs ''  we  think  is  a  good  distinctive  name  for 
these  birds.]    '      ' 

HEDGEHOGS. 

Thb  m.an  who  has  the  care  of  my  cows  informed  me, 
to-day,  that  some  milk  had  been  taken  from  one  of  them  at 
night.  From  the  moist  state  of  the  teat  sucked  he  attri- 
buted the  loss  to  a  hedgehog.  Is  it  a  flact  that  hedgehogs 
have  milked  cows  at  pasture,  or  is  it  merely  a  vulgar  error  ? 
-J.  J.  T. 

[All  good  authorities  decide  that  it  is  aa  error  to  suppose 
that  the  hedgehog  sucks  the  cow  when  she  is  lying  down  at 
pasture.  If  your  cow  had  any  milk  taken  from  her,  we 
ahould  conclude,  without  any  hesitation,  that  it  was  by  a 
hand.] 

BEES  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

Ajt  increased  interest  has  recently  been  excited,  which  is 
not  likely  to  abate,  in  the  propagation  and  preservation  of 
an  insect  whose  instincts  and  laoours  clearly  indicate  that 
it  was  intended  for  human  appropriation  and  benefit ;  and, 
although  a  new  branch/  of  .commerce  has  not  been  opened, 
an  impulse  has  been  given  to  an  old  and  neglected  one, 
which,  in  its  aggregate  results,  may  assume  the  character 
of  a  tributary  stream  to  the  wide  current  of  our  national 
•prosperity.  Let  a  comparison  be  instituted,  first,  between 
the  quantity  of  honey  of  foreign  import  and  of  home  produc- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  between  that  which  is  and  that  which 
might  be  obtained  from  ample  resources  within  our  reach, 
and  the  result  wiU  show  that  we  are  sending  abroad  for  the 
very  article  which  abounds  in  our  own  rural  districts,  and  lies 
at  our  very  doors^ungathered.  ,The  extent  of  bee  farms,— of 
floral  acreage,  still  unstocked,  vastly  exceeds  that  which  is 
turned  to  any  profitable, account. 

These  considerations  have  an  important  financial  bearing, 
and  point  to  a  source  of  income  which  has  not  yet  found  its 
way  into  the  tax-gatherer*s  schedules,  and  can  be  assessed 
only  at  the  rate  of  ordinuy  skill  and  patient  perseverance. 
Let  those  who  can,  keep  bees.    Of  course  d  given  extent  of 


country  can  only  maintain  a  certain  number  of  hives.  '  If  I 
may  hazard  a  coajeotore,  I  should  say  that  for  every*  100 
acres  throughout  our  midland  district  we  might  apportion 
two  hives.'  This  is  merely  a  rough  guess,  and  probably 
below  the  mark.  This  estimate,  I  am  convinced,  is  on  tJie 
safe  side. '  If  I  were  asked  for  absolute  data  on  which  to 
base  an  opinion,  my  estimate  would  assume  this  shape :— » 
For  capital  invested  take  each  stock-hive  at  JBl  value,  then 
£20  would  be  the  amount  of  capital  required  for  a  bee-i^mn 
of  1000  acres.  Taking  the  average  of  good  and  bad  honey 
seasons,  we  may  assume,  and  that  quite  within  the  max^ 
that  each  hive  will  yield,  one  year  with  another,  10  lbs.  of 
honey.  Beckoning  the  value  of  tMs  at  Is.  a-poimd,  we  have 
JBIO  sterling  as  the  interest  of  a  capital  of  £30,  a  return  of 
exactly  50  per  cent. 

If  I  am,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  within  the  mark,  wUkt 
can  be  a  better  or  safer  investment  than  a  few  fallbeo-Mves  ? 
Our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic — ^Heaven  help  them  to  their 
senses  and  the  pursuits  of  peace ! — ^keenly  appreciate  tiie 
value  of  an  apiaiy,  and  know  how  to  manage  it.  We  are 
indebted  to  them  for  some  new  forms  of  hive-constmctioii, 
which  promise  to  be  of  neat  utility,  and  in  the  soienoB,  no 
less  than  the  practice  of  bee-&rming,  they  are,  I  suspect,  in 
advance  of  ourselves. 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  a  few  facts  and 
suggestions  culled  firom  the  mass  of  coiire^ondence  with 
which  I  have  been  almost  overwhelmed : — ^First,  as  to  the 
beet  aspect  for  an  apiary.  Get  as  much  unobstructed  sun- 
shine as  possible  from  the  S.E.  to  W.,  and  as  much  shelter 
as  you  can  obtain  firom  eveiy  other  point.  The  intervelktiicnt 
of  a  low  wan  or  fence  as  a  screen  'frt>m  the  S.W.  prevalent 
wind  will  be  an  advantage;  provided  it  does  not  interfere 
with  simshine  irom  that  quarter. 

I  have  a  range  of  open  hives  with  a  S.E.  aspect,  sheltered 
and  shaded  from  every  other  point  but  that  included  between 
S.E.  and  S.W.,  while  my  apiary  has  an  aspect  which  embraoea 
thepoints  firom  S.S.E.  to  W. 

The  open  hives  receive  the  sunshine  first,  and  part  with  it 
soonest.  The  effect  ii  curious  and  instructive.  The  bees  In 
the  open  hives  are  the  soon^t  on  the  alert ;  those  in  tiie 
apiaxy  continue  l^^ir  work  the  longest.  With  resp^  iff 
the  quantity  of  honey  coU'ected  in  a  g^en  time,  I*  cannot 
note  any  difference.  Ih  Holland  it  is  said  that  bee-hives  ate 
generally  placed  with  a  north  aspect,  in  which  they- thrive 
remarkably  well  (Vide  Cottage  Gaboxkbb,  vol.  v.,  p:  76). 

I  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  result  to  try  the 
experiment  myself,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  one  who  has.  I  do 
not  like  hives  to  be  enclosed  in  bee-houses ;  they  are  better^ 
in  my  opinion,  exposed  to  the  firee  currents  of  the  external 
atmosphere.  A  warm  blanket  of  stagnant  air  often  proves 
a  wet  one.  Bees  will, bear  the^low^est  winter •tenkperatore 
unhurt,  but  a  moist  hygrometric  condition  ia  fatid.  A  sudden 
increase  of  atmosph^ic  tempeniture  causes  a  deposition  of 
moisttre  within' a  bee-house,  wMch  affects  thehealtii  of  i^ese 
insects  more  than  anything  dse.  Place  the  hives  in  an 
open  shed,  the  darker  the  better  in  winter,  and  let  the  wind 
blow  around  them. 

Secondly,  as  to  swarming,  my  advice  is  to  learn  its  indioa^ 
tions,  which  have  been  described  in  the  Timea,  eMf.vmy 
be  read  in  any  manual  of  bee-keeping.  .  See,  if  •possibly 
a  swarm  hived,  and  remember  that  thcolgect  is<to^seoure 
the  queen.  I  have  found  that,  as  a  rule,  it  Is- only  in  very 
warm  weather  that  bees  invarialbly  hang^o^t^ '  I  have'mosfly 
(this  May  was  a  partial  ^xce^tioa)  nb  oi^^  warning -than  a 
sudden  cessation  firbm  their  work,  the  bees  spreading  tkem« 
selves  in  numbers  of  forty  or  fifty  on  the  alighting-board  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  queen  comes  oat.  When  the  nights 
are  cold,  and  the  hives  are  full,  the  great  increase  6i  tents 
perature  in  the  interior  shows  itself  in  a  long  broad  strask 
of  deposited  moisture  at  the  opening  of  the  hive,  cbtthtttidtf 
called  sweating.  When  this  is  seen  keep  *  a  <  eftilup>l«>k-oai 
on  the  morrow,  if  fine,  from  10  a.k.  to  2  p:k.«  .  If^theKibees 
be, perceived  holding  intercourse  with  th«ir'"aaten2ne/'>iik 
groups  of  ten  or  twelve  on  the  front  boaa^;  and  labour 
slackens,  you  may  expect  a  swarm.  ^  / 

I  have  frequently  seen'  a  s#arm*  on  -the  point  of  taking  a 
flight  kept  back  by  the  paiisage » of>a  'ctoua  aetoss  the  sail 
Wten  the  anxious  moment  <tM>mes,  and  the  melodious^oUt 
unmistdkeable  hum  of -16,000  or' 20)000  beed  j^Toclaims^thQui 
on  the  #xng,  let  the  watohisr  r^tfii^  tib  areepectfril  dlsiahee^ 
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waiy,  in  if  the  ^pe«ii«  in  a  fit  of  peorvetsity  or  wealcness, 
wtn  tD  alight  en  the  head  of  even  an  ^xperienoed  bee- 
kMptt  the  awazm  migjkt  be  hiTed,  but  it  woud  be  at  the 
vary  hmninent  peril  of  faaman  life.  When  they  have  all 
iet&ad*  and  am  q«iet%  hive  them  aocovding  to  the  beat 
^merienoe  or  dizeotiona  obtainable. 

Bat  tikir^«  hiving  la  not  always  an  easy  aatter.  Bees 
«31  not  always  ffo  where  yon  wish  them,  frequently  where 
ye«  leaat  expect  tibem.  Thui  is  apoint  to  be  oonaidered  in 
tbe  establisfameBt  of  an  apiary.  The  first  st^  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  is  the  most  important.  The  best  locality,  at 
Isut  one  which  in  my  case  has  proved  most  satisfiictoiy,  is 
the  sheltered  comer  of  a  kitchen  garden,  with  rows  of  cur- 
rant trees  in  front.  The  majority,  by  far,  of  my  awanna  have 
aKghtfld  on  currant  trees,  althouffh  some  have  selected  rasp- 
tMny  trees  in  preference,  and  they  have  not  nnfreqaent^ 
■ettied  on  the  part  where  the  canes  are  seonredtot^  stakes. 
In  this  ease  ihe  greatest  care  is  required  in  handling  the 
wwarm,  lest  the  qoeen  shoold  be  crushed.  The  on^iy  thing 
1»  be  done  is  either  to  cut  through  the  canes  below  the  bees, 
•ad  bending  the  stake  over  the  hive,  to  give  it  a  sharp  rap, 
and  thus  house  the  swarm ;  or,  as  I  have  mostly  done,  to  out 
out  only  a  few  of  the  canes,  so  as  to  make  an  opening  through 
which  the  bees  are  precipitated  when  dislodged.  A  knowing 
hind  will  alwsys  mark  where  the  bees  first  begin  to  cluster, 
and  will  t^e  especial  care  to  g*et  that  part  of  the  swarm 
hsrcd  fixate  well  aware  that  the  queen  is  there,  and  that,  if 
■eonred,  the  rest  of  the  bees  will  be  sure  to  follow.  It  is  a 
great  point  with  me  to  ascertain  this,  if  possible;,  and  I  have 
•B  two  or  three  eoeasicms  found  it  of  immense  luivantage  to 
do  aa  Two  yea»  ago  I  had  a  large  awaim  alight  on  the 
thick  stem  of  a  large  plum  tree,  where  the  shaking  principle 
oanld  not  be  Iwonght  to  bear.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
gmpe-like  pendant  clustering.  The  stem  was  bandaged  with 
a  Ittge  thick  ponltioe  of  winged  life.  I  knew  whereabouts 
in  the  mass  her  apian  mi^esty  was  located,  and,  with  a 
honManaid's  dusting  boush,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  getting 
her  into  my  power,  and  then  at  my  leisure  swept  the  remain- 
ing bees  from  the  stem  to  the  sheet,  on  which  the  hive  was 
plaeed  beneath  the  tree.  I  once  had  a  swarm  drop  in  the 
eentre  cf  a  Uiiok  and  tangled  row  of  peas,  and,  instead  of 
diistechig  into  a  compact  mass,  the  bees  spread  themselves 
over  a  space  bordering  upon  15  or  16  inches  square.  I  did 
not  aee  where  the  queen  alighted,  and  iailed  in  my  first 
attempt  to  Uve  her.  Fortunately,  however,  I  noticed  a 
■mall  cfaurter  of  bees  on  the  ground,  and  on  separating  them 
SMOkd  the  queen.  Taking  her  gently  up  between  my  finger 
Hbd  thnmb,  I  placed  her  under  the  hive,  and  the  swarm  was 
■eeued^WnjiUX  La.w,  Uantan  TrundL  Eactory,  Theddiug- 

(To  he  conHnmed.) 


PAEK-COLOUEED  HONEY— BEE  FOOD— 
WOODBUEY  FEAME-HIVES. 

I  sn  in  Ths  Joxtbnai.  01*  HonTicuLTXTBx  for  last  week, 
tibda  answer  to  a  oozreqK>ndent.  "  The  dark  colour  of  your 
honey  this  year  is  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  season 
and  its  effects  upon  the  pasturage."  Now,  I  dare  hardly 
venture  to  have  an  opinion  oontraiy  to  that  of  the  Editors 
of  the  Joaxnal,  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  dark 
oeikmr  was  owing  to  the  honeydew.  I  never  remember  so 
much  as  there  has  been  during  the  latter  part  of  this  sum- 
mei^-^via.,  the  last  week  or  so  of  July  and  the  whole  of 
Angnat.  Now,  I  found  that  the  storing  of  dark  honey  was 
oeineident  with  these  honeydews,  and  this  autumn,  when 
Bsnoving  supers,  it  was  quite  onrious  to  observe  how  plainly 
and  distinctly  yon  could  mark  the  change  from  the  purest 
wMte  to  this  dsrk  honey.  All  that  I  have  taken  since  August 
haa  not  only  the  colour,  but  slso  the  fiavoor,  of  coarse  brown 
ragar  symp,  and  I  have  handed  over  some  15  lbs.  or  so  to 
tiie  norsecy  and  kitchen,  where  it  is  appreciated. 

Secondly.  I  see  a  letter  in  the  same  Number  headed,  "  Are 
Bees  Omnivorous  ?"  I  know  nothing  on  this  point  of  my 
own  knowledge,  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  remember  hearing  my 
hn)ther*in-law  aay  aome  years  ago,  before  I  kept  bees,  or 
took  aay  interest  in  them,  that  he  often  Cad  his  on  chicken 
bonea  from  the  table,  and  oocaaionslly  gave  them  a  black- 
baidt  but  leat  I  should  have  dreamt  i^  J  have  written  to  him 


to  ask  partionlars,  snd  as  he  is  vary  accurate  and  a  _ 
observer,  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  his  reply,  i& 
I  will  ferwazd  to  you  if  you  desire  it.  And  now  1 
would  ask  a  question.  Three  years  ago  I  procured  a  Wood- 
bury bar-hive,  which  has  been  most  satisfactory  in  all 
respects.  Two  years  ago  I  obtained  a  Woodbury  bar-i^ram^ 
hive,  And  each  year  the  frames  have  got  a  little  out  of  the 
perpendicular  as  soon  as  the  bees  began  to  work,  and  thus 
scarcely  any  of  the  combs  are  true,  and  many  are  joined 
together  ao  that  the  frames  are  useless.  I  do  not  wish  to 
break  up  this  stock  this  autumn.  Can  I,  now  or  next  spring 
take  out  each  bar  and  prune  and  straighten  the  combs,  ana 
then  how  can  I  keep  them  straight  ? 

Query  2.  Is  the  borate,  so  much  reccaomended  as  bee 
food,  the  common  rough-leaved  blue  borage  ?  If  so,  where 
can  the  seed  be  obtained,  and  would  it  anawer  to  bow  some 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  poor  land  with  it  P — A^  W.  B. 

[Ton  may  very  probably  be  right  in  connecting  the  col- 
lection of  daik-eolonred  honey  with  the  existence  of  hooey- 
dew,  but  we  do  not  deem  this  opinion  contrary  to  our  ow& 
Honeydews  do  not  always  produce  thick  daik-cdoored  honey* 
and  its  very  general  appearance  this  annuner  we  still  bdie«« 
to  be  owing  to  some  peonlian^  in  the  aoaaon  and  ita  effeeti 
upon  the  pasturage. 

We  shall  be  glad  of  any  evidenoe  with  regard  to  the  eav* 
nivorons  pTopensities  atbibuted  to  bees. 

Every  Woodbury  frame-hive  either  is,  or  should  be,  fiup* 
nished  with  a  notdbed  bar  fitted  transversely  at  the  bottoHi 
of  the  hive.  Baoh  frame  drops  into  its  appropriate  »otQii» 
and  is  in  this  way  kept  perfectly  steady  and  perpendicular 
until  filled  with  comb.  When  this  has  been  aeoompliiMI 
the  notched  bar  had  better  be  reme^red  as  the  weight  of  the 
combs  renders  its  presence  unneeesaary,  and  it  would  be  a 
hindrance  to  their  free  manipulation.  During  any  wvrm 
day  in  either  April  or  Hay  w  combs  may  rMdily  be  aet 
straight ;  and  if  kept  in  their  ^oper  position  by  dips  formed 
of  tin  or  sheet  sine,  strips  of  wood,  wire,  or  othiar  temporary 
supports,  they  will  in  twenty-four  hours  be  so  firmly  fixed 
by  the  bees  that  all  extraneous  applianoes  may  be  safely 
removed. 

The  plant  referred  to  is  the  common  blue  borage.  The 
seed  may  be  procured  of  any  seedsman,  and,  once  sown,  it 
will  probably  increase  and  multiply  fast  enough.] 


JOINING  UGUEIAK  QUEENS  AND  BEES  TO 
BLACK  BEES. 
I  OBBXBVX  in  some  of  your  last  Numbers  that  you  seem  to 
doubt  the  joining  of  Lig^rian  and  black  beea  together.  X 
have  lately  joined  four  hives,  first  taking  the  black  queen 
away,  and  without  the  least  ^hting.  This  I  have  done  by 
fumigation,  joining  during  the  time  they  are  frtmigated.  I 
do  not  observe  any  of  your  apiarians  have  hit  upcm  a  soro 
plan  of  joining  Ligurian  queens  to  black  bees ;  but  I  hava 
joined  several  by  mmigation,  taking  the  black  queens  away 
first ;  or,  if  they  are  in  frame-hives,  it  Saves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  first  take  away  the  black  queen,  and  when  the 
bees  have  settled  in  the  evening,  to  ftimigate  them,  and 
then  join  the  queen,  which  need  not  be  ftim^ated.  Care  is 
required  after  fkimigation  that  they  be  shut  in  untij  the^ 
recover,  and  plenty  of  air  (warm,  not  cold)  given,  and  that 
they  be  let  out  next  mon^g.  By  this  plan  you  may  join 
three  or  four  hives  together. — ^A.  W- 


FOUL  BEOOD  IN  YOEKSHIBE. 

On  perusing  Mr.  Woodbury's  reply,  that  the  sample  oC 
comb  sent  firom  my  hive  "  was  unc^uestionably  foul  brood,"* 
and  that  he  "  never  saw  any  presentmg  a  worse  appearance," 
I  felt  that,  at  this  late  season  of  the  year,  it  would  be  the 
wisest  course  to  take  his  advioe«  and  destroy  both  my  in- 
fected colonies. 

I  did  not,  however,  like  the  opportunity  of  trying  the  cure 
of  this  fell  disease  to  pass  away,  and,  therefore,  determined 
on  making  the  attempt.  I  idiould  say  that  both  the  dis- 
eased stodcs  are  Idgnrians  (though  in  the  older  one  the 
breed  is  not  so  pure),  and  that  they  were  both  in  Woodbury 
frame-hives. 

I  first  remored  the  queen  fixxm  each  hxve^  and  then  pro« 
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oeeded  to  drire  the  bees  out.  I  do  not  knofr  whether  it  i« 
We  Qzperi^ce  of  others^  but  I  fotmd;  as  I  bare  before  done, 
tiiuat  '•driving"  bees  ftom  boxes  iir -t-ary  **sloir,"  and  after 
dronuning  for  about  ten  minutes  with  rary  sioall  resutts, 
pEDceeded  to  bmsb  the  bees  from  the  combs  wxth  a  feather 
XDto  aa  empty  hiye,  and,  putting  them  on  their  stand,  thsj 
aQ  went  in  at  night,  when  I  fiietened  them  up. 

I  found  eggs  and  brood  in  all  stages  in  both  the  stocks. 
The  next  day!  united  the  bees,  maldng  use  of  syrup  fiarovtred 
with  peppermint^  and  pat  them  into  a  probationary  box 
Baying  two  sides  of  glass,  sufficient  ventilation  being  secured 
1^  the  bottom  being  made  of  one  pieee  of  perforated  zinc, 
and  by  large  openings  in  the  top  board  covered  with  slides 
of  the  same  materiaL 

The  total  nett  weight  of  bees  was  a  little  more  than  2}  lbs. 
X  should  be  glad  if  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  wotdd 
sajr  what  is  about  the  weight  of  bees  in  a  strong  sto(^  at 
this  season*  My  own  idea  is,  thai  with  the  IdUSig  of  the 
^pones,  and  the  great  numbm  that  die  and  are  destroyed 
in  various  ways  without  being  to  any  great  extent  replaced 
by  brood,  that  few  stocks  would  have  more  than  hfuf  tiie 
weight  of  bees  that  they  had  three  months  ago. 

Iladng  the  best  queen  with  about  My  workers  under  a 
beU-glaos  at  the  top,  I  kept  the  bees  confined  for  six  days, 
giving  them  the  queen  on  the  fifth  day  without  much  dBK- 
oulty.  During  the  whole  time  ti^e  bidk  of  the  bees  hung  in 
a  duster  beneath  the  queen,  lengthening  to  the  bottom  in 
UbiQ  daytime  and  contracting  into  a  small  space  at  night. 
On  once  changing  the  position  of  tiie  queen  at  the  top,  the 
dnster  below  very  shortly  followed.  Although  I  could  not 
well  have  given  more  ventilation,  the  excitement  in  the  day- 
time once  or  twice  sent  the  thermometer  up  to  90°1  I  fed 
tiiem  with  a  little  syrup  eadi  day,  and  they  made  one  small 
comb,  about  12  square  inches.  Kearfy  a  hundred  bees  died 
each  day :  in  all  I  counted  rather  more  than  five  hundred 
diMidones. 

Thinking  that  there  would  be  less  danger  of  failure  if 
I  gave  them  a  winter's  stock  of  sealed  honey,  and  a  friend 
having  proposed  to  drive  the  bees  firom  one  of  his  straw 
hives,  I  was  glad  to  avaU  myself  of  this  for  the  purpose. 

On  driving  the  bees  from  this  stock  we  were  sumised  to 
find  not  more  than  i  lb.  of  them»  no  queen,  and  several 
drones;  the  hive  contained  16  or  17 lbs.  of  honey.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  this  handftd  of  queenless  bees  should 
have  managed  to  guaxd  their  stores,  being  close  to  several 
strong  stocks  which  have  proved  themselves  adepts  at  rob- 
bing. There  was  no  brood,  and  the  combs  i^peared  perfectly 
healthy.  Into  this  hive  I  drove  my  poor  imprisoned  bees, 
and  took  them  to  a  friend's  garden  two  miles  off,  and  whero 
no  bees  are  kept.  Here  th^y  will  remain  till  spring,  when 
I  propose  to  cut  out  ilie  combs,  and  if  I  find  them  free 
froioi  disease  to  transfer  them  to  a  frame-hive.  I^  unhap* 
pily,  otherwise,  they  will,  I  think,  be  consigned  to  destruc- 
tion. In  this  case  I  shall  feel  at  least  somewhat  repaid  by 
having  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  it  is  well  nigh 
useless  to  attempt  the  cure  of  foul  brood  at  this  season  of 
the  vear.  In  either  case  I  intend  to  inform  you  of  the 
result.— 0.  D.,  Sheffield, 


POLL  BEOOD,  AND  WHAT  HAS  BEES' 
WEITTEN  ABOUT  IT. 

W»  are  all  exceedingly  obliged  to  "B.  S."  for  experi- 
menting on  foul  brood,  as  well  as  for  his  kindness  in  Tn»JnTig 
public  the  result  of  his  experiments.  It  is.  of  course,  pleas- 
ing to  me  to  find  those  statements  confirmed,  which  it  is 
now  needless  to  say  were  not  only  free  fr^xm  exaggeration, 
but  were  penned  in  sad  and  sober  earnest,  and  without  even 
the  slightest  intention  of  astenishing  apiarians  generally. 

I  may  remark  that  "B.  a."  kde  "valued  correspon- 
dent in  the  north,"  te  whom  I  aUnded  in  page  408  of  the 
fifth  volume  of  Thb  Joubnal  of  Hobtxcttltubb,  and  that 
I  am  informed  by  him  that  aU  his  observations  and  experi- 
ments have  gone  te  establish  all  that  I  have  stated  regard- 
ing the  infectious  character  of  the  disease. 

Since  concluding  in  page  446  of  the  last  volume  of  Tbib 
JoomrAL  OF  HoB/ncuLTonB  the  series  of  papers  under  the 

titae  which  heads  this  article,  my  attention  has  been  drawn ^ ^ ^ „ ,  . 

to.  the  .fetft  that  in  Bonner'fi  ;' Bee-Master's  Companion,'*  |^i&  some  of  the  oells  which  the  beea  had  cleaned  out  j|.  but  T  ] 


ipubHshed  ail  Bsrwkl!  in:  1788»  fond  brood  ia  aflomaMsf  4lH^ 
acaSbed,  a  whole  clLM»ter  being 'devoted  to  it  umdee  the.iiidi*.) 
of  "  An  uncommon' cnsasler,  wnioh  sometimieB»  thongit  xml^M. 
bappens  bees,**  and  in  which  he  sagm — ^'  I  shall  heore  namte 
a  very  strange  disaster  whi<^  happened  te  fbux  of  mf:'hivMl^ 
last  spring;  whi^,  fbr  the  aongularity  of  it,  I  hvp^  thfti^ 
reader  will  excuse  me  for  relating  bene.    In  the  latter  ewL . 
of  March  I  had  four  hives  that  had  but  fiw  bees  im  tb«B^: 
and  also    but  very  little  honey,  and  oonaeqnaintiy,  omMx 
neither  have  d^toded  themselves  from  robbeis  nor  frunineK. 
To  put  them  in  a  way  of  deliniee  from  both>  I  sappliedflffM^ 
hive  wx^  asuffideDcy  of  honey  to  bring  her  te  June,  aao/. 
also  after  two  days  reinftroed  her  with  bees  te  defend  hetr 
from  robbers ;  after,  in  the  first  week  of  Api^  I  took  th*  • 
four  hives  a  inile  firom  my  own  apiazy,  and  plaoed  tbena  m  a* 
sunny,  quiet  plaoe  among  whins  which  were  bt^gJBirmg  to 
bloom,  and  near  some  sa&ow  trees,  whose  pafana  weve  oib^^ 
so  that  when  the  weather  was  fine  they  had  feed  at  thflic' 
door  without  the  trouble  of  nrach  laraveL    ...    As  soon. 
as  they  were  well  set  down  among  the  whins  the  weather., 
turned  very  good,  and  my  four  mended  hlvee  feU  briskly,  te 
work  and  wrought  throng  for  twelve  days  of  fine  weiMkhar/* 
Bad  and  cold  weather  then  set  in,  bat  in  due  time  "good' 
and  pleasant  weather  oomes  round  agaiaii,  and  my  atson^ 
hives  f^  briskly  te  wortc;  whilst  soaroely  a  bee  was  te  be 
seen  at  the  entxy  of  any  of  my  mended  hivee.    I  waa  ouw . 
prised  at  it,  as  knowing  it  was  neither  for  wast  of  bees  nor 
honey.    I  then  turned  them  up,  and  by  looking  down  b«>  > 
tween  the  combs,  I  saw  plainly  that  the  young  were  aU. 
going  backward  in  the  cells.  I  waited  other  eight  days,  and 
none  of  the  bees  ever  oazried  any  at  aU,  whuemy  strosBg' 
ones  carried  throng.    I  then  turned  them  up  again^  and  out 
out  a  large  piece  of  comb  with  maggots  in  it».  and  fionnd 
every  one  of  them  dead,  and  goiog  backward  in  the  cells; 
as  it  was  such  a  case  as  I  was  perfectly  a  stranger  te,  I 
could  not  know  the  oauae  how  it  happ^oied,  neither  did  I 
presently  know  what  method  te  take  with  them  next.    I 
conjectured  that  every  hive  having  got  so  many  bees,,  and 
so  much  honey  added  te  them ;  at  the  same  time  plaoed  is 
the  midst  of  good  pasture,  te  which  the  sun  added  his  com** 
fortable  presence,  all  which  oompleted  their  happiness,  and 
set  them  a-thinking  summer  was  at  hand,  and  now  thety 
should  set  to  prepare  for  it^  by  hatching  fbrward  a  numerona 
brood,  whidi  they  accordingly  had  done,  and  had  a  vast, 
number  in  titmr  oeUs,  considering  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  short  time  they  had ;  and  also  their  number  was 
not  very  great,  although  they  had  a  moderate  quanti^.    I 
also  coEQ^ured  that  as  the  que^i  had  been  made  prolifio 
by  the  heat  in  the  hive,  te  lay  great  quantitiefl  of  eggs,  tl^.. 
bees  had  also  to  go  off  in  large  quantities  a-foraging 
among  the  flowers  for  fresh  &rina  teseal  the  maggpte  up  ixk 
their  ceUs  with,  and  when  so  many  were  abroad  the  few 
that  remained  at  home  could  not  keep  a  sufficient  heat  in 
the  hive  to  nourish  up  so  large  a  brood."    Blaming  "  ex- 
cessive cold"  as  the  cause  of  his  disaster,  Bonner  **  waited 
till  the  beginning  of  June,  and  tihe  bees  turned  inery  few, 
the  old  ones  dying  of  age,  and  few  or  none  to  supply  them ; 
they  decreased  veiy  fiut  firom  the  time  of  the  disaster  to  the 
be^nning  of  Jun^  they  carried  loads,  and  bred  some,  but 
very  litUe.*  When  I  turned  them  up  in  May  and  June,  and 
looked  down  between  tiie  combs,  I  was  unable  to  do  it  f^r 
the  stench  thai  the  rotten  maggote  produced.    I  then  saw 
plainly  that  they  never  were  to  turn  to  any  account  the 
way  they  were  presently  in ;  for  though  they  were  beginning 
to  tear  out  some  of  the  consumed  maggots,  and  lay  eggs  in 
their  place,  and  increase  a  Uttle,  the  season  was  going, 
away  fast,  and,  consequently,  they  would  be  of  little  value 
at  the  end  of  summer.    ....    I  then  immediately  pro- 
eeeded  and  took  all  the  bees  out  of  one  of  the  hives,  and 
put  in  an  empty  one.    I  next  took  all  the  bees  (which  were 
very  numerous)  out  of  one  of  the  atrong  hives  which  .    •    ,   ^ 
was  standing  beside  the  mended  ones,  and  put  in  anothepr 
empty  hive  also.  I  then  set  down  both  the  hives  containing;, 
the  bees  in  the  veiy  spot  where  they  stood  when  in  posses- 
sion of  their  own  hives,  in  order  that  they  might  kee]^  their  .! 
old  stance,  and  then  I  took  the  hive  containing  the  stmking  , 
maggots,  and  with  an  instrument  made  on  purpose,  cut  oqJb   . 
all  the  pieces  of  comba  containing  the  stmking^  maggots, 
among  winch  were  two  hundred  young  bees  coming  forward 
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paid  no  regard  to  them,  but  cast  them  into  mj  empty  comb- 
fmeni,  that  the  oeUs  might  be  made  into  wax  the  next  time 
I  made  that  commodity.  After  that  I  took  the  nnmerona 
beea  which  I  had  taken  ont  of  the  strong  hive,  and  put  in 
the  hive  which  I  oat  the  combs  oat  of,  and  set  the  bees 
exactly  where  they  stood  when  in  possession  of  their  own 
hive^  and  they  being  nomeroos,  so(m  filled  her  foil  of  combs 
agahL  I  then  took  the  heavy  hive  which  was  almost  fiill  of 
maggots  in  the  cells,  and  had  also,  I  judged,  10  lbs.  of  honey 
in  her.  I  then  took  the  few  bees  which  came  out  of  the 
stinking  hiye  and  put  in  her,  and  set  her  down  in  the  place 
where  the  few  bees  stood  before,  and  covered  her  well,  and 
SKve  her  a  very  little  entiy,  in  order  to  keep  her  warm  to 
natch  out  the  young,  and  in  ten  days  time  Ae  hatched  out 
a  most  numerous  brood,  and  they  were  both  thriving  hives. 
I  did  exactly  the  same  with  the  other  three  stinking  hives, 
and  changed  their  bees  with  three  of  their  strong  neigh- 
bouring hives,  and  they  all  did  well,  and  gave  me  satis- 
fhction,  which  I  esteemed  an  excellent  cure  wv  so  desperate 
a  case." 

An  excellent  cure,  indeed,  provided  it  were  permanent, 
which  my  experience  of  foul  brood  leada  me  very  much  to 
doubt,  especially  as  in  a  subsequent  work  published  in  1795, 
our  auth<xr  again  refers  to  the  disease,  but  this  time  in  a 
manner  which  appears  to  indicate  that  he  had  found  it  by 
no  means  so  "rare"  as  he  had  previously  imagined.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  means  by  which  he  attempts  its 
cure,  and  the  reason  he  assigns  for  its  outbreak,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  foul  brood;  and  as  this  is 
the  earliest  and  best  description  of  that  disease  which  I 
have  met  with  in  any  British  author,  I  have  been  tempted 
to  quoto  at  some  length  from  what  is  now  a  rather  scaroe 
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BEES*  WOEZING  HOUES. 

Womj>  some  of  your  correspondents  stato  the  hour  that 
bees  go  out  foraging  in  the  morning  P  as  I  observe  in  your 
Journal  it  is  stated  that  they  do  not  go  out  before  8  a.ic, 
whereas  I  saw  some  of  mine  out  at  seven  this  morning, 
September  2dth,  and  it  was  cold  too.  They  were  on  the 
borage.  I  have  seen  bees  out  at  half-past  6  a-x.  frequently, 
and  this  last  season  had  swarms  at  8.30  ▲.]!. — J.  Euco. 

pSees  commence  work  early  or  lato  aooording  to  the 
season,  and  the  prevailing  toraperature;  but  the  strength  of 
the  colony  has  great  influence,  as  it  is  by  no  means  unusual 
to  find  the  bees  of  a  strong  and  flourishing  stock  on  the 
wing  long  before  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  but  less 
prosperous  hive.  We  have,  however,  firequently  seen  wasps 
mvading  even  strong  colonies  at  so  early  an  hour  that  no 
sentinels  were  on  duty  to  repel  them.] 


THE  8PIDEE  AND  THE  WAX-MOTH. 

Fbok  the  days  when  Tirgil  sang  of  bees  the  spider  has 
been  numbered  among  the  enemies  of  the  honey  bee.  In 
common  with  most  bee-keepers,  I  wsged  relentl^  warfare 
against  it,  until  my  attention  was  called  to  the  large 
numbers  of  bee  motiis  often  found  suspended  in  its  webs. 
From  that  time  I  looked  upon  it  with  a  friendly  eye,  satis- 
fled  that  while  it  feasted  upon  many  on  unfortunate  bee,  it 
was  entitled  to  the  same  favourable  regard  with  the  insecti- 
Torous  birds,  which  daim  a  share  of  the  fruits  their  industry 
has  helped  to  protect.  Within  the  last  two  years,  however, 
I  have  found  it  to  my  interest  to  cultivate  a  still  more 
friendly  acquaintance  with  this  detested  insect,  as  I  am  now 
able  by  ite  help  to  preserve  all  my  empty  combs  from  the 
ravages  of  the  bee  moth.  Let  me  tell  your  readers  how  I 
oame  to  make  so  usefril  a  discovery. 

Two  years  ago  1  placed  a  small  hive,  containing  an  Italian 
queen,  from  which  I  was  raising  other  queens,  upon  an 
empty  old  box-hive,  which,  being  laid  on  ite  side,  furnished 
a  convenient  stand  for  my  nucleus.  Putting  some  fhunes 
with  the  empty  combs  for  a  few  days  in  the  box-hive,  where 
they  were  protected  frx>m  the  sun  and  weather,  and  were 
oonvenient  for^  replacing  frames  of  brood  removed  from  the 
nucleus,  I  noticed  that  a  spider  soon  spun  her  web  among 
them,  and  that  in  a  few  days  she  had  cau(^t  several  bee 


moths.  During  the  season  I  used  this  place  as  a  receptacle 
for  empty  combs,  and  never  saw  any  indication  that  the  bee 
moths  had  deposited  any  eggs  amongst  them.  Last  year  I 
used  the  box  in  the  same  way,  with  similar  resulte.  JBncou« 
raged  by  this  success,  I  left  early  last  spring  a  number  of 
empty  combs  in  hives  untenanted  by  bees,  and  find  them, 
after  repeated  examinations,  protected  by  spiders,  and  as 
free  from  the  depredations  of  the  larvn  of  the  bee  moth  av 
though  they  had  never  been  without  the  protection  of  the 
strongest  colonies  of  bees. 

Those  who  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  improved 
bee  culture,  have  long  ceased  to  regiud  the  bee  moth  as  a 
veiy  formidable  enemy  to  the  successful  rearing  of  bees. 
Populous  and  well-povisioned  stocks  suffer  on]^  trifling 
injuries  from  it,  white  those  that  &11  a  prey  to  it  are  usually 
queenless,  or  in  such  a  condition  as  to  oe  worthless  without 
the  aid  of  an  experienced  bee-keeper.  The  presence  of  the 
bee  moth  is  most  to  be  deplored  in  the  apiaries  of  the  skilful, 
because  of  tJhe  great  difficulty  of  protecting  emp^  comba 
fix)m  the  ravages  of  its  offspring.  The  use  of  moveable 
comb-hives  enables  the  bee-keei>er  to  turn  to  advantage 
every  piece  of  good  comb  taken  from  colonies  which  are 
broken  up,  or  to  which  any  accident  has  happened,  if  such 
combs  can  be  preserved  from  the  only  insect  known  to  live 
upon  wax.  But  if  a  single  female  moth  gain  access  to  these 
combs  after  they  are  removed  f^m  the  bees,  or  if  only  a 
few  eggs  are  deposited  in  them  before  their  removal,  the 
worms,  as  soon  as  tiiey  hateh,  begin  to  eat  the  combs,  and 
so  rapid  is  their  increase  in  hot  weather,  that  in  a  short 
time  such  combs  are  rendered  entirely  worthless. 

Both  in  Europe  and  this  country  many  plans  have  been 
devised  for  the  safe-keeping  of  empty  combs,  but  all  of  them 
require  more  time  and  skill  than  bee-keepers  usually  have 
at  their  disposal.  Once  committed,  however,  to  the  fiuthflil 
guardianship  of  the  spider,  they  may  be  considered  secure, 
whether  placed  in  empty  hives,  or  in  any  special  depository 
made  eanly  aocessiUe  to  these  watehfiil  insecte.  If  I  found 
the  spiders  at  all  dilatory  in  teking  possession  I  should  put 
their  egg-bags  early  in  the  season  into  the  receptacles  where 
I  keep  my  empty  combs,  or  I  should  capture  and  introduce 
some  full-grown  specimens ;  but  thus  far  any  hive  or  box 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  having  sufficient  opening,  haa 
been  tenanted  as  early  in  the  season  as  I  oould  wish. — 
L.  L.  LANasTBOTH,  in  American  Country  QwtUman. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Plum Aas  or  Black  Docks  (B^  Cb«Jkm).— BUck  Dndct  Ahonld  htv*  b» 
white  fwUitrc,  bat  fiw  an  wtthoot  tone,  and  thef  are  ibo««  «o«iinm  roand 
tba  aye  than  od  any  otiiar  part  of  tha  plomase.  If  they  wera  sboam  agalnat 
birds  as  good  in  othsr  points,  and  ladcing  these  detaet«,  they  would  be 
beaten.  Old  birds  are  far  mote  anbjeet  to  them  than  yoaog  ones.  One  or 
two  white  feathers  may  bo  found  In  alssost  every  Urd  of  this  brsed,  unleea 
they  have  been  pulled  out.  If  ther  are  In  all  other  respects  prise  bbda,  wo 
do  not  think  you  would  be  Justified  in  returning  them. 

Fowls  with  Shot  nr  thxxk  Cnops  (C«eiO.— There  is  no  cure  for  the 
eaae  you  mention— that  iS|  there  is  no  way  of  gettinfr  rid  of  the  shots  imme* 
diately ;  but  unlesa  they  are  swallowed  in  large  numbers  we  do  not  see  why 
they  should  be  fatal.  Fowla  are  tenacious  of  life.  They  lire  with  pia« 
in  their  glasarda.  We  have  taken  tin  tacks  out  of  them,  and  we  should 
think  that  if  barley  meal  were  mixed  stiff,  and  they  were  fed  on  it,  the 
shots  would  pass  away  with  it.  Fowla  will  not  piok  up  ahets,  and  anch 
numbers  as  you  mention  miut  hare  been  poured  down  the  throat.  They 
will  swaUow  anythiof  that  Is  put  in  their  mouth  if  the  beak  be  held 
closed. 

DoBxnio  Cock  wrrs  Swolles  Fxn  { W.  B.  J>,  J..).— Tour  Dorking  oock 
injured  his  feet  in  the  fight  so  much,  that  they  are  too  tender  to  oarxy  hie 
heavy  body.  Ail  you  can  do  for  him  Is  to  pat  him  In  some  plaoe  with  one 
hen  where  it  is  tut  soft  grass.  Failing  that,  let  him  hare  a  small  raa 
eoTcred  with  bay.  This  is  the  only  chance,  as  his  weight  is  against  him. 
Feed  him  lierslly— bread  and  milk,  bread  and  beer,  and  ground  oats. 


Black  Bjcbtlbs  (^fm<e}.— Have  you  tried  Chase*s  Beetle  Poison  T 
said  to  be  Tury  effsctnaL 


Ills 
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The  supply  of  poultry  does  not  increase,  as  it  moeUy  does  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  There  is,  heweter,  but  a  small  denmd,  and  little  coaeeqMot 
TariatUm  in  prtee. 

s.  d.     I.  d«  i.  d.     s.  d* 
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WEEKLY  QALENOAR. 

H'nth 

Week. 

OCTOBER  18^14,  1864. 

Arecage  Temperatnre 
near  Leaden. 

Bntaifax 

last 
87  yean. 

Son 
Blaei. 

8un 
Seu. 

Moon 
Usee. 

Moon 

BeU. 

Moon's 

after 
Son. 

Day  of 
Year. 

18 
19 
SO 
11 

11 
IS 
14 

Tc 
W 
Th 
F 
8 
Smr 
M 

8t.  Lxnu.  ' 
Basel  leaves  fall. 

Sun's  deeUnaUon  10«  88'  & 

12  SOXVATAVISBTnOnTT. 

Daj. 

57:9 
89.5 
59.1 
58.8 
88.7 

a&o 

58.1 

Nl«ht 
41.3 
S9.9 
40.0 
8a6 
48.1 
40.4 
89.5 

Mean. 
496 
49.7 
49.6 
48.9 
80l4 
49.2 
47.9 

18 
15 
16 
11 
30 
17 

m.    h. 

88af6 
33     6 
85      6 
87      6 

sa    ft 

40  6 

41  6 

BU    h. 
59af4 

57  4 
55      4 

58  4 
51      4 
49      4 
47      4 

m.  h. 
14  7 
6      8 

5  0 

6  10 
10  11 
mom. 
li     0 

m.    h. 
14    10 
13    11 
after. 
44     0 
17     1 
44     1 
8      1 

18 
10 
ID 
11 

4 

24 

m.    a. 

14  51 

15  8 
15    18 
15    IS 
18    81 

15    89 
15    47 

SM 
198 
394 
195 
196 
297 
198 

ThRBObwrratiflBBtalnn  imr  London  dmrlng  the  but  tMrtf-MTW  years,  the  aTerave  day  temperature  of  the  week  Is  58.2»,  and  Ite  ni^ht 
iMipwifre  40J^.     The  greatMfc  heat  wm  78»<tt  the  llet,  1881 ;  and  fhe  loveet  oold,  17%  on  the  28rd,  1889.    The  greateat  Ml  of  rain  waa 

ZOKALE  GEEAiraiMS  AT  LINTON  PAEK. 

OME  HtUe  time  ago  I 
pointed  out  many  01 
the  qnalifications  wliieh 
Ithonght  most  desirable 
in  tihe  Zonale  Geranium 
for  beddins  purposes, 
one  being  tnat  the  foli- 
age ought  to  be  plain 
and  bright  green  rather 
than  marked  with  the 
horseshoe,  as  a  great 
many  re^y  good  YUr 
rieties  are.  £1  a  sub- 
sequent paper  Mr.  Ab- 
beyrery  properly  differs 
with  me  on  this  point,  remai^cing  on  the  many  really  good 
varieties  that  possess  the^  leaf-marking,  and  the  compa- 
tively  few  kinds  without  it.  This  I  by  no  means  deny, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  agree  in ;  and  the  list  which  I  give 
of  the  kinds  grown  and  flowered  at  Linton  Park  during 
the  past  summer  proves  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
exhibit  the  horseshoe  marking.  But  if  wo  examine  every 
object  by  the  standard  of  excellence  laid  down  as  gene- 
rally approved  of  by  the  most  able  censors,  it  wfll  be 
found  that  comparatively  few  things  approach  that  stan- 
dard, and  Geraniums  are  no  exception.  Although  some 
of  the  sections  into  which  I  have  divided  the  class  of 
Geraniums  here  described  scarcely  offer  an  example  of 
an  entire  plain  leaf,  I  am  nevertheless  in  hopes  of  seeing 
some  of  the  family  assume  that  more  simple  garb,  and 
still  possess  all  the  attractive  features  of  the  best  of  their 
sectioiL.  Once  direct  the  public  in  the  right  way,  and 
the  caterers  for  them  will  on  their  part  fiumish  what  is 
wanted.  The  fact  of  some  of  the  very  best  bedding 
G«(raniiims  of  the  day  lacking  the  black  marking  of  the 
foUage  is  a  proof  that  a  good  flower  may  be  produced  as 
well  by  a  jplain-leaved  plant  as  by  a  zoned  one.  For 
instance :  Tom  Thumb  and  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet  have 
both  plain  leaves,  to  which  may  be  added  Punch,  Chris- 
tine, Trentham  Rose,  and  some  others ;  and  the  markings 
of  Stella  and  Magenta  are  faint,  and  might  disappear 
entirely  in  another  generation,  and  no  one  would  wisn  to 
see  these  varieties  changed  for  horseshoe-leaved  ones.  I 
am  far  from  denying  all  merit  in  the  latter  class  ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  plants  for  a  greenhouse,  or  where  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  a  well-deflned  zone 
of  one  or  more  colours  on  the  leaf,  clearly  and  distinctly 
formed,  is  an  additional  attraction  to  some  kinds ;  but  in 
the  flower-bed  that  is  to  be  admired  at  the  distance  of, 
perhaps,  60  yards  or  more,  the  less  of  the  marking  the 
better.  Fancy  Geranium  Christine  with  a  deep  band  of 
black  on  the  foliage,  and  see  how  it  would  damage  the 
rich  tint  of  the  flower  I  Why,  it  is  as  much  the  foliage 
as  the  flower  that  gives  Christine  pre-eminence  over 
Kingsbury  Pet  as  an  old  variety  and^Sve  as  a  new  one, 
both  being  marked  in  the  foliage ;  while  the  white  and 
flesh-coloured  ones  seem  to  suffer  more  from  the  confu- 
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sion  that  the  two  colours  on  the  foliage  create  than  the 
other  sections  do.  I  may  also  mention  that  I  dislike  a 
white  eye  in  a  scarlet  Geranium  as  it  weakens  the  colour  ; 
the  other  qualifications  are  so  well  known  as  to  require 
no  farther  comment  here. 

The  past  season  has  in  some  respects  differed  from 
former  years  in  the  well  or  ill  doing  of  certain  kinds  of 
Greraniums.  In  the  garden  here  the  dry  weather  had 
the  effeot  of  dwarfing  many  of  the  rank  growers,  and 
inducing  a  profusion  of  bloom  such  as  they  never  before 
exhibit^,  while  the  dwarf  sorts  were  dwwrfed  still  more* 
the  indiTidual  blooms — ^for  instance,  those  of  Little  David 
^d  Brilliant — ^being  very  small.  The  season  throughout 
must,  however,  be  regarded  as  having  been  favouraole  to 
the  Geranium,  and  with  the  exception  of  Cloth  of  Gold 
and  one  or  two  others  all  have  done  well.  I  would 
suggest  to  those  who  make  it  their  duty  to  furnish  new 
kinds  to  try  the  yet  unexplored  tract,  leading  from  the 
deepest  crimson  or  purple  we  now  possess  to  a  still  higher 
or  deeper  tint  of  the  same  colour ;  scarlets,  rubies,  pinks* 
flesh  colour,  and  whites  are  plentiful  enough  and  to  spare* 
but  little  has  yet  been  done  in  the  diieetion  I  point 
out.  The  Nosegay  class  seems  to  offer  the  best  medium 
for  producing  w^t  is  wanted  in  that  way ;  but  along 
with  it  must  march  a  seeti<m  of  the  more  compact  form 
of  the  most  apjjroved  of  the  Zonale-leaved  kinds.  The 
SUver-edged  varieties  require  but  little  amendment,  but 
the  Golden  ones  much.  To  these,  however,  I  will  advert 
on  another  occasion. 

In  dividing  the  list  into  the  following  sections  I  by  no 
means  aver  that  the  lines  of  distinction  between  each  are 
clearly  defined;  on  the  contrary,  they  blend  into  each 
other ;  but  as  near  an  approach  to  accuracy  as  possible 
has  been  aimed  at.  The  varieties  named  are  both  old 
and  new,  and  though  not  numerous,  I  prefer  giving  only 
those  grown  here ;  but  I  should  like  other  growers  to 
furnish  a  list  likewise,  so  that  we  might  compare  notes 
Many  really  good  kinds  have  oaly  a  local  reputation,  but 
with  the  advantages  of  a  publication  like  The  Journal 
OF  HoRTicuLTUBE  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  better  known ;  and  I  shall  be  ^lad  to  hear  ihrther 
remarks  or  criticisms  on  this  interesting  subject. 

Class  1. — Zonale  Geraniwms  with  white  flotoers;  foUage  pUnn 
or  horseshoe-maarkecL 

Ethel.  —  Upright  grower,  vigorous;  horseshoe  marking 
medium;  flowering  trusses  good  and  tolerably  abundant. 
It  flowers  also  very  well  as  a  potted  plant. 

Swnofidke. — Dwarfer  in  habit  than  the  last  named,  which, 
however,  it  much  resembles  in  other  respects;  its  flowen 
may  possibly  be  a  shade  whiter,  but  it  mils  short  of  the 
qualities  its  name  implies. 

White  Tom  Thumb.-^l  fear  that  this  may  not  be  correct, 
as  the  foliage  has  a  clear  and  rather  dark  marking,  which  its 
namesake  has  not.  It  is,  however,  a  good  variety  in  ita 
class,  flowering  more  freely  than  some  o&ets. 

Mddame  Vaucher, — Strong  grower,  having  the  foliage  djy^ 
tinctly  marked ;  flower-truss  good  when  the  blooms  are  all 
expanded  at  once,  which,  however,  is  not  so  often  the  case 
in  this  class  as  in  those  of  darker  colours.  I  believe  this  is 
the  best  known  of  all  the  Whites,  and  it  has  many  admirers 
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Puri^.^Foliage  iliglitly  honetlioe-mMked ;  liabitgood; 
tut  flowen  no  impioTsment  on  EihoL 

jrin'om. — Folia^  ilightly  marked  witK  honaahoe;  habit 
vprieht  and  rather  loose ;  flowen  no  impvofvement  on  older 
lands.    It  may  possibly  be  better  as  a  pot  plant. 

Virgo  Jfaritf.—- Foliage  darker  marked  than  the  last*  which 
it  excels  in  most  respects.  Possibly  it  may  become  one  of 
tiie  most  popular  of  its  dass,  bat  I  believe  it  is  not  Teiy 
plentiful  yet. 

White  Noiegay.-^l  receiTed  this  nnder  the  name  of  IGni- 
mnm  Nosegay,  bat  find  the  latter  name  is  applied  to  a 
crimson  9ne  of  the  same  habit.  White  Kosegay,  howerer, 
has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  beinff  yery  dwarf;  the 
flowers  are  a  doU  pale  flesh  cdoar  rather  &an  a  dear  white ; 
it  blooms  abandsintly,  however,  and  may  be  aaefol  as  an 
edging. 

White  Jvy-Ze^f.— This,  like  the  last,  is  iSur  fiE^nn  a  dear  white, 
hat,  taking  all  its  qoalities  into  consideration,  it  deserves 
a  place  in  every  collection;  even  those  who  discard  the 
orainazy  White-flowered  dass  admire  this  kind.  It  is  liable 
to  ran  into  a  pale  pink  or  flesh  coloar. 

Class  2. — Flowen  flesh^olowred  or  palepM;  foUage  either 
plain  or  horweehoe-marked. 

Maiden*  e  Bhuh. — ^Foliage  slightly  horseshoe-marked ;  habit 
strong,  rather  apright ;  trasses  good  and  pretty  abondant.  It 
is  one  of  the  beet  of  its  dass  for  beds,  the  onuorm  coloorinff 
of  its  petals  appearing  better  in  mass  than  the  two^ooloorad 
kinds  mentioned  beneath,  whidi,  however,  have  their  merita 
as  pot  planta. 

Fran^  Deaboie.—Tdnch  like  the  laat,  only  tbe  horaeahoe 
marking  is  darker,  and  the  habit  a  trifle  mbre  spreading; 
the  coloar  of  the  bloom  is  alike  in  both. 

IKodem.— Foliage  with  a  rather  dark  horseshoe  marking; 
habit  good;  flower  with  a  pink  centre,  and  oater  limb  of 
petal  white  or  nearly  so,  giving  the  combination  of  the  two 
coloars  a  fleshy  tint.  As  an  ornament  for  the  plant-honse  I 
expect  this  and  the  following  will  be  favoontes;  bat  for 
bedding  poxposes,  as  stated  above,  I  prefer  the  single  to  the 
two-coloared  varieties. 

Etig^Me  If^Eiard.— Dark  horseahoA  marking;  habit  mote 
dwarf  than  the  last ;  flowers  mach  the  same,  the  outer  edge 
of  the  petal  being  paler  than  the  centre,  and  on  that  account 
looking  as  if  it  were  Ueached  with  the  sun.  As  an  in-door 
plan  it  may,  however,  be  usefoL 

^6.— Strong  upriffht  grower;  horseshoe  marking;  flower 
a  little  more  pink  than  the  above.  I  have  not  sofBloient^ 
tried  this  to  be  able  to  state  with  certainty  how  it  will  turn 
oat. 

Madame  Buderedorf.—SomewhaJt  like  Diadem,  with,  per- 
haps, a  shade  more  coloar,  and  foliage  somewhat  less  deeply 
marked  with  the  horseshoe.  Like  the  last,  I  have  not  tried 
it  in  sofficient  quantity  to  be  able  to  say  with  certain^  how 
it  will  tarn  oat. 

Liexie. — ^Foliage  somewhat  downy,  scarody  any  marking ; 
habit  compact  and  good;  flowers  produced  i^redy,  but,  like 
those  of  most  of  its  dass,  liable  to  be  damaged  with  the 
rain  or  san. 

C1.AS8  3.— FZoi00rf  pmk. 

Chnetine.—ThiB  well-known  &voaxite  is,  perhaps,  still  the 
best  of  its  class,  its  only  fault  being  its  tendenpy  to  prodaoe 
seed-pods  or  spikes  in  greater  abundance  than  is  agreeable; 
in  all  other  respects  there  is  little  to  wish  for. 

Helen  Xindioy.— This  variety  much  resembles  the  last;  the 
flowers  may,  perhaps,  be  a  shade  darker.  Not  having  grown 
it  much  I  am  unable  to  say  more  of  its  merits  than  that  it 
promises  well. 

fi<rt«n^.— This,  like  some  of  those  in  Class  2,  is  a  two- 
ooloured  flower,  which  when  seen  at  a  distance  looks  like  a 
pink.  The  central  part  of  the  flower  being  darker  than  the 
outside,  a  mixture  is  produced.  By  no  means  unpleasing  as 
a  bedder,  but  still  more  to  be  admired  as  a  potted  plant. 
IV>liage  horseshoe-marked,  and  habit  more  robust  than  that 
of  Christine,  from  which  it  also  diifers  materially  in  colour. 

Hendereoni. — For  some  years  I  had  under  this  name  a 
dwarf  variety  of  the  Luciom  roseum  breed,  but  it  has  been 
superseded  by  Christine.  There  is,  however,  a  varied  par- 
taking a  little  of  the  Nosegay  section  called  Hendersooi 
nana  which  has  its  admirers,  but  unless  for  some  spedal 
purpose  I  could  never  see  any  particular  merit  in  it. 


£QMtoni.— Horseshoe-marked;  more  upright  grower  than 
those  I  have  named;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flowen  axe 
less  showy.    It  is  fast  fidling  into  disuse. 

Kingelmvy  Pet.— Better  than  the  last,  but  in  the  aanie 
strain.    It  is  better  as  a  potted  plant  than  as  a  bedder. 

{To  he  eonOnued.)  J.  Konaov. 


DECOBATION  OP  THE  FLOWER  GAEDBN  IN 
WINTEE  AND  SPEING. 

Gabdxks  gay  with  flowers,  and  interesting  with  foliage, 
are  not  oommon  at  these  seasons,  nor  is  that  to  be  wondered 
at,  consideriaff  the  present  rage  for  polydirome  gavdsna. 
Quarries  contribute  their  sands  and  crystals,  fdrnaoes  their 
dinkers,  and  some  old  building  its  quota  of  the  dements 
neceaaaxy  to  fbrm  the  brick-and-mortar  gardena;  but  all 
theae  oflfer  no  compensation  for  the  absence  of  the  ever  bean- 
tiftd  fcnrma  of  vegetable  life,  whether  in  flower  or  not. 

Any  one  viaitinff  the  gardena  at  South  Kensington  during 
the  next  six  months,  wUl  not  fkil  to  notice  that  shrubs  will 
not  grow,  no  one  can  tell  why,  and  that  the  pdydirome-beda 
with  their  varied-coloured  esjrthy  substances  are  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  order  of  a  garden  in  the  ensumg  two  seasons  of 
the  year— winter  and  spring.  Such  mimic  gardens  woold 
be  more  in  place  as  floors  to  playgrounds,  on  which  are 
placed  all  kinds  of  pretty  games;  but  to  the  hortical- 
tunst  they  are  too  puerile  to  afliord  any  amount  of  lasting 
gratiflcation. 

That  there  are  plants  sufficient  to  render  our  gardens  not 
only  interesting,  out  beautiftil  in  winter  and  spring,  the 
spring  garden  at  Cliveden  exists  as  a  witness ;  for  there  it 
is  quMtionable  whether  a  flner  display  of  flowers  artistically 
amuiged  is  not  attained  in  Apru,  and  onwards  to  June, 
than  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  year. 

But  if  we  would  see  anything  really  worth  seeing  in  the 
wi^  of  flowers  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months, 
it  is  not  in  the  gardens  of  the  great  that  we  must  look  for  it, 
but  in  those  of  the  good  rector  over  the  way,  or  within  the 
limited  area  of  a  oottage  garden,  where  old  tried  iHends 
have  not  been  discarded  to  make  way  for  those  changeable 
things  that  are  here  to  day  and  gone  on  the  morrow.  We 
cannot  leave  such  places  without  saying  with  the  poet— 
"  Fall  many  s  flower  If  bom  to  Uoih  unsoen." 

And  so  they  are  in  their  native  wilds,  and  it  is  for  man  to 
bring  them  together  so  that  they  may  form  what  we  re- 
cognise as  a  g^uden  having  its  flowers  at  all  seasons,  not 
those  which  flower  in  summer  only,  but  those  especially 

*'  ThAt  oome  before  the  iwUlow  daree,  end  take 
Tho  wind!  of  March  with  beauty.'* 

It  is  the  absence  of  those  plants  which  tend  to  enliven  the 
flower  garden  between  the  removal  and  reappearance  of  the 
summer  occupants  of  the  beds,  in  addition  to  the  labour 
and  cost  attendant  on  what  affords  a  short  display  of  bloom 
in  summer  only;  and  the  anything-but-garden-like  aj^ 
pearance  of  places  where  the  bedding-out  of  tender  plants  is 
udulged  in,  that  has  led  some  to  advocate  a  return  to  the 
old  herbaceous  border,  and  dependanee  upon  a  few  showy 
annuals  for  the  summer  and  autumn  display.  It  is  when 
there  is  an  absence  of  plants  flowering  in  spring  that  we 
may  say  of  our  present  style  of  flower  gardening,  that  it  is 
**-—  like  the  tTrannooa  breathing  of  the  norih, 
Bhakea  all  oar  bade  fkx>m  growlny." 

That  the  arrangement  of  tender  plants  in  beds  need  not 
prevent  any  from  exgoying  flowers  in  spring,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  show;  and  I  am  persuaded  I  can  point  out  to  the  brick- 
and-mortar  gardener,  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  hunt 
quarry,  coal  pit,  or  fiimaoe  for  materials  wherewith  to  em- 
bellish our  gardens  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  early 
summer  months. 

First  amongst  those  adapted  for  rendering  a  garden  in- 
teresting in  winter,  are  evergreen  shrubs.  It  is  a  oommon 
supposition  that  these  must  be  grown  in  pots,  but  it  waa 
pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Beaton,  in  YoL  XXII.,  page  59, 
that  th^y  would  bear  removal  twice  annually  with  greater 
fsua^tj  than  the  summer  occupants  of  beds — that  is,  they 
may  be  removed  from  the  reserve  to  the  places  assigned  for 
them  in  the  flower  garden  in  autumn,  and  again  taken  up 
to  make  room  for  benders;  the  expense  of  providing  suitable 
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evergreeiis  in  pots  ready  to  pmt  in  on  the  remoyal  of  the 
plants  in  aatanm,  is  therefore  done  away  with.  There  is  no 
diffioolly  either  in  growing  them  in  pots,  or  removpg  them 
twice  annijially— first  in  October,  and  a  second  time  in  the 
latter  part  of  May.  It  is  the  same  with  deddnons  shmbs, 
they  will  move  as  well  in  October  to  their  winter  quarters, 
flfiDd  in  spring  after  blooming,  if  care  be  taken  to  preserve  a 
balL  There  is  some  difficult,  it  is  true,  at  the  commence- 
ment, bat  the  shrabs  take  amazingly  well  to  the  system 
after  having  been  removed  twice  annually  for  a  year  or  two. 
,  Shrabs  of  all  kinds  are  now  cheap,  and  can  be  had  by  the 
dozen,  hundred,  or  thousand,  oi  a  suitable  size ;  and  those 
-who  intend  doing  sometibing  this  winter  towards  improving 
the  bare  appearance  of  their  gardens  should  set  about  it  at 
once,  and  select  a  suf&clenc^  of  shrubs  of  various  heights 
and  shapes*  distinct  in  foliage,  both  as  regards  colour  and 
habit.  The  tallest  should  not  exceed  3  or  4  feet  in  height; 
and  three  sizes  or  heights  should  be  secured— viz.,  from  3  to 
4  feet,  firom  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches,  and  from  1  foot  to  1  foot 
6  inches ;  likewise  different  forma — i.e,,  pyramids  and  bushes, 
both  feathered  to  the  ground,  and  standards,  also  such  as 
are  naturally  of  low  or  prostrate  growth. 

The  foUowing  list  may  serve  as  a  beginning : — 

HoUy  (Sex),  of  many*  kinds,  is  admirable  for  the  purpose, 
and  thouffh  considered  difficult  of  removal,  no  shrubs  move 
more  safe^.  They  may  be  had  of  all  sizes  up  to  3  feet,  and 
of  pyramidal  and  bush  forms.  By  removing  them  so  fre- 
quently they  arrive  at  an  early  maturity,  and  produce  berries 
when  very  small,  and  such  plants  are  quite  charming  for 
the  ornamentation  of  beds  in  winter.  Besides,  removing 
them  twice  annually  renders  the  amount  of  cutting  to  keep 
them  in  shape  a  question  of  little  import,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  stop  idl  growths  at  the  fourth  leaf,  but  only 
those  that  grow  a-head  of  their  neighbours. 

Hex  aquifoUum  flawwn,  deep  green  foliage ;  aureo-margi- 
natwn  (gold-edged) ;  ^diMscerUtf^margina^itm  (spineless  gold) ; 
^pino-nMrgirudwin  (prickly  gold);  croceo-marginatum  (gold- 
edged,  but  deep);  mediO'pictam  (gold-blotched);  croeeo- 
fu^m  (chimney  sweep) ;  argmteo  marginatmn  (silver-edged); 
and  its  varieties  geneaeena  (spineless  silver);  apvMsceuM 
(prickly  silver);  Zoium  (broad-leaved  silver);  and  medio- 
Ofrgenttum  (silver-blotchea).  Then  we  have  the  small  dense- 
leaved  hedigehogs,  ferox  (green-leaved);  gold  variegated 
(fer<M  awrewtn)  ;  and  silver  hedgehog  {fer<i»  argenteum)  ;  the 
lovely  Handnoorthi,  and  its  variegated  variety;  comvia, 
Toflrago,  Shepherdit  maderetms,  and  its  variety  (Urovirena ;  and 
last  in  my  list,  but  not  in  merit,  the  beautifiil  Weeping 
Holly  (IZee  aqmfoUwn  pendvUwm),  which  is  quite  charming 
on  a  four-feet  stem,  and  so  I  think  will  be  its  variegated 
variety. 

Then  we  have  Aucvha  ja^ojnca,  and  A,  lati^maculata,  which 
move  as  freely  as  Cabbages,  and  with  far  more  certainty, 
giving  material  for  a  couple  of  beds  of  the  loveliest  kind,  the 
bcdd,  dense,  and  handsome  gold  foliage,  though  green  at  a 
distance,  yet  forming  a  suite^e  contrast  to  that  of  a  deeper 
•hue;  and  when  we  have  the  female  Aucuba  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all,  with  its  fine  berries  to  set  off  its 
handsome  foliage  to  better ,  advantage,  we  may  count  on 
having  three  of  Uie  best  shrubsfor  winter  decoration  in  the 
Aucuba. 

Common  Lawrel  affords  chaxining,bold,  light  green  foliage, 
and  when  moved  frequently  it  will  transplant  as  safely  in 
the  last  week  in  May  as  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
as  we  want  to  move  it  at  both  these  times,  it  is  just  the  sort 
of  plant.  Its  cousin,  the  Portugal  Laiwrel,  is  rather  more  shy, 
but  we  must  have  it  as  dwarf  bushes  to  form  a  centre  for  a 
.large  bed,  and  we  will  edge  it  with  Yinca  minor  fol.  aureo- 
▼aciegatis.  We  must  have  our  standard  Bay  trees,  too ;  but 
as  Bay  trees  are  not  over-hardy,  we  will  have  the  Portugal 
Laurd  instead ;  and  having  them  on  four-feet  stems,  aUthat 
is  wanting  to  make  people  believe  that  they  are  Orange  trees 
out  of  doors  in  winter,  is  that  the  green  of  the  foliage  is 
too  deep  bv  half.  These  placed  in  the  spots  usually  as- 
signed to  Koses  by  the  sides  of  walks,  are  £u:  superior  to 
the  queen  of  flowers  from  October  to  June.  They  are  very 
handsome. 

Finely  contrasting  with  these  are  standard  Yefws,  which 
move  like  Docks.  They  will  bear  comparison  with  anything 
that  a  sunnier  dime  can  send  against  them,  even  if  left  over 
iQinmear^  and  dwarf  plants  of  Tazus  baccata  are  not  amiss 


for  a^  distinguished  position.  The  Weeping  Yew  (T.  Dova^ 
Um)  is  never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when  on  a  stem  4  feet 
or  more  high ;  and  when  we  get  its  variegated  ofEispring 
{aweo-waiegaia)  on  a  stem  suitable  for  a  standard,  we  shaS 
be  in  a  way  to  show  admirers  things  as  they  oueht  to  be. 
Tociw  odpretta  or  hreni^oVia.,  when  once  of  a  suitable  size  wiU 
last  f«r  nearly  a  generation  witJiout  any  cutting  or  clippings 
and  not  become  too  large.  We  must  also  have  the  Irish  Yew 
(Torus  h&enaca),  whidi  always  keeps  mounting  up,  and 
never  grows  to  one  side,  and  its  silver  and  gold  variegated 
varieties. 

Of  Junipers,  Juntperus  Bedfordiana,  glcmca,  reeurva,  sue- 
cica,  and  ihwrifera,  are  not  amiss,  and  moving  well»  and 
having  fine  fdiage  we  must  have  them.  Nor  must  we  over- 
look Sabina  (Savin),  its  variety  tamariscifoUa,  and  its  sub- 
variety  vcuriegata,  for  any  of  them  make  nice  beds,  and  will 
answer  for  edgings;  but  a  better  kind  for  sudi  a  pur- 
pose is  proitrcUa;  while  /.  stricta  is  the  most  ornamental 
ofalL 

Thuja  aurea,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  in 
spring  with  the  golden  odour  it  then,  assumes,  and  the 
American,  Chinese,  and  Siberian  Arbor  YitsBS  hold  their 
own  in  any  company  with  which  they  are  assodated.  The 
best  form  of  the  Chinese  Arbor  YiteB  (Thvo<i  orientdlis),  is 
eompacki,  nothing  more  than  a  close-erowing  variety  of  the 
spedes.  T,  Hookeriana,  much  resembung  T.  awrea,  but  more 
fflaucous  in  appearance,  is  fine.  T.  occidentdUs  (American 
Arbor  Yit»),  is  one  of  the  best,  as  it  bears  clipping  well,  and 
makes  one  of  the  most  beautifrd  edgings  and  hedges  known. 
The  variegated  forms  of  T.  pUcata  and  T.  orientdUe,  both  the 
silver  and  gold,  are  lovely  for  edgings  to  any  of  the  species. 
T,  Wa/reana  is  very  fine,  and  by  mr  the  best  of  the  Siberian 
Arbor  Yites. 

Of  Oupreamu,  the  most  beautiM  of  all  is  Lawsoniana,  form- 
ing a  bed  of  the  loveliest  description ;  but  beautiful  as  it  is> 
it  IS  as  nothing  when  placed  beside  its  variety,  aweo'va^rie- 
gaia^  whidi  is  most  attractively  variegated  with  gold. 
C  liomheriiaiiui  or  fnocrocorpa  is  just  passable;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  McNabiawi  and  Qoveniana,  C.  cashmeriana  is 
a  very  graoeftd  spedes,  but  I  fear  too  tender  for  general 
adoption. 

Chamasq/paris  apJuBnidea  variegaia  has  handsome  foliage, 
beautifully  variegated  green  and  gold.  Chanusctfparia  tTiuri- 
fera  is  handsome  in  a  young  state,  and  when  kept  low  by 
frequent  removal,  but  decmnes  in  beauty  I  think  as  a 
specimen. 

Oryptomeria  japoniea  nana  and  its  variety  viridis,  offer  a 
fitting  contrast  to  foliage  of  a  deeper  green,  and  they  have 
the  rare  property  of  retauiing  their  bright  olive  green  through 
the  winter,  whidi  the  spedes  seldom  does. 

Some  of  the  Pinuses  are  also  useful,  the  very  dwarf  and 
dose-habited  Abiee  danbrasUianahemg  admirable  for  edgings 
to  large  groups  of  deeper-hued  foliage.  P.  cemhra  is  very 
hardy  and  makes  a  good  bed  or  a  line  in  a  ribbon-border. 
Picea  NordmanMona  is  the  best  of  all  the  Silver  Firs,  and  a 
specimen  of  this  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  with  a  band  of  Arabia 
ooMcatka  variegaia,  or  A.  ludda  variegaia  of  some,  is  beauti- 
ful beyond  description.  The  dense  habit  of  the  Pine,  and 
the  foliage,  dark  green  above,  and  of  a  beautiful  glaucous 
hue  beneath,  make  the  golden  Arabia  appear  to  much  ad^ 
vantage.  The  Arabia,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best  golden 
edging  plants  we  have,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Thomson's 
notice  of  it  in  the  Number  for  October  4th.  P.  nohilia  is 
also  fine,  and  few  exceed  it  in  beauty  as  a  single  specimen. 
Small  plants  of  Abies  caaiadensie  (Hemlock  Spruce),  and  of 
A.  tauyvUa  (Califoroian  Hemlock  Spruce),  a  more  ornamental 
variety  than  the  preceding,  which  it  mudi  resembles,  are 
usefhL  The  majority  of  the  Pinus  family  may  be  employed 
with  good  effect,  but  they  move  very  indifferently,  and  as 
growinff  them  in  pots  ruins  them  for  after-planting  to  attain 
large  dimensions,  and  as  they  are  imnatient  of  cutting,  it  is 
advisable  to  grow  them  in  pots,  and  treat  them  in  every 
way  as  dwarf  plants,  specially  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
flower  garden. 

Tkujopeia  dolabraia  and  its  beautiful  variegated  form, 
are  amongst  the  finest  of  recently  introduced  plants,  and 
whilst  they  are  growing  to  a  size  suitable  for  planting,  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  these  and  many  others  of 
a  similar  kind  might  not  be  advantageously  employed  for 
enlivening  the  dreary  flower  garden  in  winter.  Nurserymen 
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idi€Ni]d  have  theu  planted  in  •groopB  bo  tkat  -ndtors  may 
«ae  and  judge  fbr  themsalTes,  and  I  am  certain  that  if  this 
were  done  m  taste  for  emamental  shirabB  and  trees  iroidd 
lie  diftised,  and  a  seat  giwn  to  tibe  atndy  of  foliage,  and  its 
eontraste  both  in  ookwr  and  ontline,  with  a  Tiew  to  pro- 
^dng  an  effectiTe  arrangement,  tvhieb  ean  onljbe  aohierBd 
by  commendng  on  a  preoonoeived  design.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  yet  see  mmevyuen  ananging  their  plants  for  sale,  so 
that  parchasers  may  at  onoe  select  the  most  suitable  for 
'ttkeir  purpose,  creating  at  the  same  time  a  taste  for  arbori- 
coltore,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  neglected  of  all  branches 
ef  hoctiealtnral  scienoe. 

Retinospora  pi8{fem  aitrsa,  tiian  which  nothing  can  be  more 
loY^y,  and  B,  oWum,  are  plants  that  must  mid  thsir  way 
everywhere;  and  when  we  haTe  the  dwarf  Thi^opfw  loBte- 
'wrens  and  Thuja  j^ygmma  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all 
we  may  consider  that  we  hare  as  fine  a  lot  of  shmbs  soit- 
^able  for  planting  in  beds  in  autumn  as  can  be  wished. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  must  name  the  beautiftd  JAgru- 
imm  ghbmm  awreo-voriegatum,  L.  japoniemn  awreo-margina' 
turn,  two  beautifol  forms  of  Japanese  Privet  which  may  be 
^dipped  into  any  shape  and  make;  and  Omnimlhut  Uidfotku 
'iMriegaius,  and  its  dwarf  form. 

Various  kinds  of  Box  are  excellent  as  edgings,  for  forming 
«Ten  surfitoes  either  aU  green,  or  silver  or  gold  variegated. 
They  may  also  be  employed  as  busies  and  pyramids.  Btums 
•rfmnarintfoUa,  marginaUi,  b^detmoa,  and  halepmtU  are  admir- 
able for  deoori^ive  purposes. 

Ivies,  plain  and  variegated-leaved,  and  the  different  Peri- 
winkles, come  in  as  edging  plants  of  no  mean  order. 

The  first  step  is  to  have  a  plan  taken  of  the  garden,  num- 
bering all  the  beds,  and  then  to  decide  on  those  to  be  filled 
with  evergreens,  which  should  be  about  onci^third  of  the 
whole.  This  will  leave  one-third  for  flowering  shmbs,  ever- 
green or  deciduous;  and  one-third  for  dwarf  flowering 
"]^ant3  and  bulbs.  When  this  is  done  and  the  ammgement 
bedded  on,  it  is  very  easy  to  fill  the  beds  sa^fitoton^  firom 
tke  stock  of  most  nurserymen,  for  there  are  thousands  of 
^plants  in  every  nursezy  that  only  need  seeing  to  be  called 
into  requisition. 

The  next  procedure  is  forking  over  the  beds  deeply ;  and 
1^  shrubs,  wlii<^  should  be  taken  up  with  balls,  must  be 
planted  at  such  distances  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
mce,  placing  the  tallest  in  the  centre,  and  edging  eadi  with 
«ome  plant  of  dwarf  habit,  distinct  in  colour  of  foliage  and 
character.  After  planting  give  a  good  watering,  and  if  dry 
weather  continue  give  occasional  waterings  afterwards ;  but 
if  wet  none  will  be  required.  Beyond  this  the  plants  will 
need  no  ftirther  care  until  spring,  when  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  when  the  time 
for  moving  arrives,  which  may  be  the  last  week  in  May,  take 
^em  up  with  balls  of  earth  and  plant  immediately  in  the 
places  assigned  to  them  in  any  open  yet  sheltered  situation, 
placing  them  so  that  each  wiH  receive  light  and  air  from 
all  points,  for  no  good  comes  of  huddling  them  together. 
Water  fredy  at  pUnting  and  throughout  the  summer;  a 
mulching  an  inch  or  two  thick  will  save  much  of  the  water- 
ing by  diminishing  the  evaporation  from  the  sux&ce.  If 
any  trimming  be  needed  it  should  be  done  when  the  shrubs 
-axe  growing,  stopping  the  gross,  and  cutting-in  tiie  lanky 
growths,  so  that  even  nicely  balanoed  specimens  may  be  ob- 
tained. Further  than  this  they  need  little  attention,  and 
will  move  again  to  the  beds  in  October  and  November  as 
freely  as  any  other  kind  of  plants,  if  care  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve a  ball  of  earth  at  the  roots. 

To  prevent  any  fear  as  to  the  liability  to  injury  conse- 
quent on  the  removal  of  the  shrubs  twice  annually,  all  of 
them  may  be  grown  in  pots,  using  a  rather  stiff  turfy  loam, 
and  pots  large  enough  to  contain  the  roots  oomfortaUy. 
Drain  eificiently,  pot  rather  firmly,  and  giving  a  good  water- 
ing plunge  in  the  beds  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  hide  the  rims 
of  the  pots.  In  dry  weather  they  must  be  watered,  and 
after  they  are  removed  from  the  beds  they  should  only  be 
plunged  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  hide  the  pots,  learing  the 
surface  bare  so  that  it  may  be  known  when  any  plant  needs 
watering  without  the  foliage  indicating  its  absence.  They 
should  be  annually  freed  of  all  roots  that  have  penetrated 
into  the  soil  through  the  holes  in  the  pot,  and  ix)tted  every 
other  year  in  October. — G.  Abbbt. 

(To  he  eaniiiMted). 


0BCHABD-H0U8E  TBESS. 

I  AM  quite  sure  I  go  witii  a  large  proportion  of  your  Tsadsn 
when  I  thank  the  "  Poos  Ovntubum  "  for  his  very  agfw 
able  letter  and  gentle  eaetigation.  He  has  ftiven  us  on^ 
a  portion  of  the  rook  on  which  he  foundered  by  oanying 
too  modi  saiL  I  read  in  the  "  Orduud-Hbussy"  in  all  the 
editions  ttom  the  6th  to  the  11th — in  the  latter  at  page  SO, 
under  "Apricot  culture,"  as  follows :  "While  in thuir  j^nam 
state  the  fruit  must  be  thinned,  leaving  at  first  npon  a  boab 
that  has  been  two  yean  in  a  pot  about  three  doEsn,  whioli, 
when  they  attain  the  sisse  of  a  small  nutmeg,  nnst  be  M- 
duced  to  two  doaen.  The  third  year  a  tree,  if  it  has  PRMh 
pered,  will  be  able  to  bring  tibree  dozen  to  maturity.  It  is, 
however,  better  to  have  a  few  finely  grown  fruit  than  inaoy 
that  are  small."  This  should  have  acted  as  a  coriecUTO; 
but  I  erred  in  trusting  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers,  send 
hoping  for  some  discnmination  in  them.  I  have  since  te 
some  time  found  out  that  in  describing  modes  of  oaUnie 
every  sentence  must  be  well  weighed,  allowing  of  no  deviation 
from  the  prescribed  mode ;  if  you  do,  you  are,  as  the  bosps 
say,  "done." 

Now  for  my  confession.  I  confoss  that  all  the  tone  I  was 
writing  the  above  paragraph  I  was  thinking  of  a  ttee  two 
or  three  years  old^om  ihe  nwn&ry,  so  that  &e  -second  ye«r 
in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator  it  would  be  fr^m  four  to  fiivs 
years  old,  and  quite  capable,  if  well  fod,  of  bearing  three 
dozen  of  fair-sized  finit.  I  have  just  looked  at  a  Peach  tMe 
five  years  old,  and  bearing  thirty-four  faar*sised  Peaohea; 
but  the.  tree  has  had  rfch  sur&ce-dressings,  aad  is  a 
stc^y  ^low,  its  branches  8  feet  across.  Under  crdiDBiy 
treatment  two  dozen  would  have  been  nearer  the  wuatk. 
My  caution  is  a  salve  to  my  consoienoe ;  but  I  shall  for  the 
future  be  more  strict  in  giving  rules  for  thinning.  Mr. 
Barger^s  orchard-house  I  Imow  to  be  a  great  success.  The 
unneeessaiy  points  in  his  culture  are  roof-ventilation  said 
repotting  in  autumn — ^a  troublesome  business.  I  have  never 
deviated  i^m  the  easy  and  simple  mode  of  culture  I  at 
fiirst  pointed  out— viz.,  top-dressing  in  October  hy  taking 
out  the  surfiice  earth  and  effete  masses  of  fibrous  roots  from 
4  to  5  inches  deep,  and  replacing  with  some  rich  campost 
of  loam  and  rotten  dung  in  equal  parts.  This  fresh  focw  in 
autumn,  and  surface-dressings  in  May,  June,  and  July,  of 
horse-droppings  and  malt  dust,  equal  quantities  mixed  and 
saturated  with  strong  liquid  manure,  seem,  if  we  may  judge 
firom  the  luxuriant  health  of  eveiy  tree  to  which  ther  have 
been  appUed,  to  be  perfect  as  tree  food  can  be.  It  is  indeed 
quite  interesting  to  observe  the  seeming  instinct  with  which 
the  small  feeding  roots  come  to  the  surface  for  their  rich 
food :  no  turtle-eating  alderman  could  select  and  eat  green 
fat  with  more  avidity.  On  looking  over  my  trees  the  other 
day  I  was  half  inclined,  in  a  flight  of  fancy,  to  endue  them 
with  reasoning  powers,  and  to  conclude  that  they  nrost  have 
had  a  meeting,  and  passed  a  resolution  to  the  elfiBet  ihat 
while  sudi  rich  surfkoe  food  was  comeataUe  they  would  not 
go  down  for  any  cold,  watery,  flavourless  eating  and  disk- 
ing ;  for  on  looking  at  many  hundreds  of  Peach  and  Aprieort 
trees  full  of  luxuriant  health,  I  could  not  flnd  any  xoots 
making  their  way  through  the  apertures  at  the  bottoms  4f 
the  pots — all  were  at  the  surface. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  Fish  plunges  his  pots.  In  the  light 
sandy  soils  of  Bedfordshire  I  have  seen  pots  plunged  absarti 
two^hirds  of  their  depth  with  good  effect.  In  stiff  soSb 
they  are  better  on  the  surface.  The  warm  air  of  the  house 
is  like  a  blanket  round  the  pots,  and  the  roots  feel  it  and 
ei\)oy  it.  I  repeat,  feed  from  above  in  preforenoe  to  feeding 
from  below ;  the  food  is  warmer  and  more  easily  digested. 
I  have  always  thought  this  to  a  certain  extent,  but  hwfe 
waited  and  watched,  and  now  I  Jbaow  it.  I  also  rspeat— 
referring  to  the  trouble  that  Mr.  Fish  takes  in  repotting 
his  trees— that  after  a  tree  has  grown  in  a  thirteen-in4^  pQit 
(it  is  always  better  to  give  indies  in  naming  i3a»  sizes  of 
pots  rather  than  the  pot-makers'  terms,  as  4*s  and  G^s,  to 
designate  sizes),  for  three  or  four  years,  it  may  be  at  cnse 
transferred  to  an  eighteen-inch  pot  (18  inches  in  dittmetsr)^ 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  is  the  maximum  sire 
to  be  used  in  orchard-house  culture.  When  established  in 
pots  of  that  size  the  roots  at  bottom  may  remain  undla- 
turbed ;  top-dressing  in  autumn,  and  surface-dressing  in 
spring  and  summer,  wiU  keep  the  tree  in  kunoiaut  heaMfa. 
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foe  11UU17,  uaasy  yeartf.  I  often  wonder  whftt  cxinkani- 
caaakum  shapes  the  bottom  roots  of  my  old  trees  have 
assnmed — I  have  not  seen  them  for  years. 

The  amateur  orehard-house  ooltiyator  should  not  be  op- 
ptessed  with  the  weighty  cares  of  repotting  5  it  only  troubles 
Xiim  to  no  purpose.  A  large  tree  in  a  large  pot  should  be  a 
pleaeant  fixture,  requiring,  like  a  very  old  and  well-polished 
mahogany  table,  but  little  care  to  keep  it  bright. 

The  "  Singleton  Fig "  is  a  misnomer.  Its  new  name 
waB  given  to  it,  I  beliere,  by  mistake,  although  it  made  it 
more  commercially  valuable,  for  trees  of  it  were  sold  at 
10*.  Od.,  whereas  under  its  true  name  of  White  Ischia  it 
wae  not  so  dear.  No  Pig  better  deserves  culture,  but  only 
in.  the  forcing-house,  for  it  invariably  drops  its  first  crop, 
which  should  ripen  in  May  with  others  when  forced  j  but 
its  second  most  abundant  crop,  which  it  should  ripen  in 
July,  amply  compensates,  for  no  Fig  can  be  more  rich  and 
delioious. 

One  more  paragraph  and  I  have  done.  T  have  seen  spring 
surface-dressings  applied  by  awkward  gardeners  so  rough, 
so  uncouth,  BO  unlike  what  they  should  be,  that  I  have  felt 
a  wish  to  toss  pots  and  trees  into  some  dark  and  swollen 
Lethe-like  river.  The  surface-dressings  to  which  I  allude 
are  great  lumps  of  manure,  undecomposed,  and  unfit  for  any 
place  but  the  dunghill,  heaped  on  the  mould  in  the  pot  to 
a  depth  of  severaJ  inches.  This  covering  most  effectually 
keeps  out  heat  from  the  surface  roots,  the  earth  becomes 
sodden,  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  the  fruit  drops,  and  the  wise 
operator  opens  his  mouth  and  wonders  what  can  be  the 
matter. 

If  my  favourite  compost  for  sorfiEUse-dressing  cannot  easily 
be  procured,  the  beet  substitute  is  rotten  or  nearly  rotten 
manure  chopped  up  into  a  neat-looking  and  friable  state. 
It  should  next  be  saturated  with  strong  liqmd  manure  for 
two  or  three  days,  aud  then  used — not  piled  on  6  or  6  iuchee 
deep;  the  depth  should  be  from  2  to  3  inches-^formed  into 
a  iMat  shallow  basin,  the  stem  of  the  tree  in  the  oeBtr%  so 
that  the  water  given  should  be  retained.— T.  S. 


StrGOESTIONS    CONCEBaTOSTG    PBOVtNCIAL 

hoetichltueal  shows.' 

Thb  "  Secretsry  of  a  Country  Horticultural  Show  of  thirty 
years  standing  "  asks  our  qpinionon  the  pn^r  time  to  hold 
a  show.  That  of  the  past  season,  he  says,  was  held  in  the 
last  week  in  September,  which  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
too  late.  He  adds,  the  aocommodation  for  the  show  in  a 
public  hall  in  the  town  is  very  good*  and  the  competition 
amongst  exhibitors  is  great,  cottagers  ailao  being  favoured 
wMl  a  daes.  From  the  inquiry  made  we  suppose  the  dm^ 
nagers  of  the  show  would  like  to  have  it  at  a  time  likely  to 
bz^^  together  the  greatest  number  of  important  products. 
Altlwigh  he  mentions  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and  Gladioli  as 
being  favourites  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  i^;>prehend  the 
period  that  would  bring  the  greatest  number  of  attractive 
olneets  to  the  show  woi^d  be  uie  one  selected. 

Now,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  good  advice  in  a 
cam  like  the  above  without  more  knowledge  of  the  district 
than  we  possess.  Yery  often  the  best  time  to  hold  a  show 
is  one  in  which  hortioultuie  is  vezy  little  consulted ;  the 
fiiahinaiable  season  at  a  watering  place,  or  any  event  in  a 
oouBty  or  district  town  calling  a  number  of  people  to  it,  is 
oflaon  made  the  time  for  a  horticultural  show.  Visitors  at 
sudb  places,  more  especislly  when  the  funds  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend  on  what  is  taken  at  the  door,  are  more  consulted 
than  any  particular  class  of  plants,  fruits,  or  vegetables. 
The  latter  have  to  be  got  ready  for  the  show-day,  not  the 
show-day  for  them.  T^  state  of  things  cannot  be  altered, 
neither  is  it  fair  to  find  &ult  with  it ;  but  we  will  suppose 
that  the  show  in  question  is  not  fettered  by  any  oondkions 
of  tike  above  kind,  but  simply  that  the  good  people  of  a  quiet 
country  town  want  to  know  when  is  the  best  time  to  in- 
BuxB  a  good  and  attractive  show,  regardless  of  all  outside 
infiuenees.  Although  we  are  quite  at  sea  where  our  corre- 
Bpendent  writes  from,  we  will  suppose  him  to  reside  some- 
where to  the  south  of  Yoi^,  and  point  out  one  or  two  modes 
of.deaUngwith  the  show,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  nu^orii^  of  those  interested  in  the  matter.  That  it 
is  inpoMibla  to.  satisQr  all  must  be  known  to  evezy  one 


who  takee  upon  himself  the  duty  of  secretary.  By  way  of 
assisting  the  inquirer  we  will  state  a  fbw  lActs  conneoted 
with  a  local  horticultural  show  of  about  the  same  standing 
as  the  one  alluded  to,  but  which  was,  perhaps,  at  one  tnna 
at  least,  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  and  ite  operatunw 
more  extended.  Examples  are  always  good  monitors,  and 
wegive  this  one  before  venturing  an  opinion. 

The  horticultural  society  alluded  to  is  connected  with  a 
town  of  some  25.000  inhabitants  in  a  rund  but  somewhat 
Wealthy  neighbourhood,  and  not  a  hundred  miles  front 
London.  Most  of  the  leading  gentry  and  principal  trades- 
men of  the  town  and  neighbouriM>od  are  members  payinf^ 
one  guinea  annually,  for  which  they  have  four  tickets  ot 
admission  to  each  show,  there  being  two  in  a  year.  Gardeneva 
pay  5«.  subscription,  which  by  a  defect  in  the  administration 
merely  aUows  them  two  tickets  to  each  show.  The  funds 
are  also  augmented  by  payments  at  the  doons,  visitors  at 
an  early  hour  being  diarged  2«.  6d.,  and  later  in  the  day  It* 
The  first  and  most  important  show  is  held  in  the  last  week 
in  June,  under  canvass,  in  a  field  commanding  one  of  tii» 
finest  prospects  in  England,  there  being  at  least  half  a  doien 
large  tents,  with  two  military  bands,  and  all  the  pomp  of 
a  metropolitan  show;  and  if  ihe  day  proves  fine  it  is  so  well 
attended  that,  notwithstanding  the  tickets  of  subscribers,  a 
sum  of  upwards  of  .£100  has  frequently  been  taken  for  ad* 
mission.  The  second  show  is  generally  in  the  first  week  in 
September,  and  is  held  in  the  public  hsJl  or  market-room— « 
sj^acioue  room,  in  which  it  has  been  said  that  six  hundred 
have  dined.  The  September  show  is  more  for  fruit  than 
plants;  but  there  are  the  cut  flowers  of  various  kinds, 
with  vegetables  of  almost  eveiy  description ;  and  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  horticultural  produce  and  skill  it  is  fiur  superior 
to  the  June  show,  but  never  so  attractive.  Fashionable 
viritors  like  more  space,  and,  consequently,  attend  in  lean 
numbers,  so  that  in  the  most  successful  days  the  pay- 
ments for  adniission  bring  but  a  small  sum  to  the  exchequer, 
and  this  «how,  as  compared  with  the  June  one,  is  a  deMi 
loss  to  the  Society.  The  prizes  are  not  large  at  either  eC 
the  shows,  but  the  varied  productions  make  up  a  considSK^ 
able  display,  and  the  June  show  is  looked  upon  in  the  neigh" 
bouiho<^  as  a  ftte  at  which  the  best  articles  of  attire  are 
brought  forth.  Kow,  this  Society,  like  all  othen,  has  been 
liable  to  the  visitations  common  to  such  institutiona— one  or 
two  xmfortnnate  days,  and  a  change  of  place  for  holding  the 
show,  coupled  with,  perhaps,  the  fact  tiiat  its  novelty  is 
wearing  off,  has  much  impaired  its  position,  so  that,  instead 
of  having  a  considerable  sum  in  hand,  the  Society  is,  or  was 
very  lat^,  on  ihe  verge  of  insolvency,  not  from  any  want 
of  care  6r  mismanagement  of  its  affairs,  but  solely  from  tho 
misfortunes  which  such  institutions  are  liable  to. 

With  a  case  like  this  before  us,  we  confess  feeling  some- 
hesitation  in  gfivmg  advice;  but  as  our  correspondent**- 
query  simply  relates  to  the  best  time  to  hold  one  show,  tha- 
matter  is  circumscribed,  still  our  answer  must  be  a  qualified 
one.  If  the  show  be  for  plants,  or  if  they  are  xegarded  as  of- 
more  oanseqnenee  than  fimits,  June  is  the  best  time,  bsA 
not  too  late  in  the  month.  If,  however,  forced  frtrits,  i» 
addition  to  plants,  be  in  requisition,  the  last  week  in  Jane 
wiU  in  a  great  measure  answer  for  both,  as  by  that  time^ 
GnaapeB,  Melons,  and  possibly  FOaehee  and  Nectarines,  may 
be  forthcoming,  with  Cherries  and  Strawberries  from  out  of 
doors,  and  a  host  of  vegetables  and  plants  of  the  finest 
description.  If  an  extended  show  of  fruit  and  cut  fiowers 
be  the  desideratum,  the  first  week  in  September  will  generally 
fhmish  both ;  but,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  artide, 
if  the  oompsny  is  likely  to  be  greater  in  June  than  in  Sep^ 
tember,  let  the  fact  have  due  wei^t  in  the  decision,  as  n» 
show,  nor  in  &ct  anything  else,  can  well  g^  on  without 
visitors.  In  most  cases  an  energetic  secretary,  and  half  a 
dozen  active  business  committee-men,  having  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  requirements  o?  the  neigh»- 
bonriiood,.  aare  able  to  judge  whether  it  is  prudent  to  make 
a  bold  move  in  a  progressive  direction  or  not.  If  youx 
Society  has  existed  thirir^  yeass,  and  is  stUl  popular,  there 
is  proof  that  the  principle  is  healthy,  and  that  a  mora 
liberal  course  might  be  ventured  up<«  with  advantage.. 
Although  we  would  strongly  advocate  the  increase  of  prises,, 
and  the  encouragement  of  horticulture,  we  are  not  blind  to 
the  foot  timt  the  public  at  large  look  also  at  some  othev' 
sf>urce  of  amusements  as  being  necessary  adiimstB  to  suck  a; . 
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meeting,  and  these  toe  ezpensive  items.  The  hire  of  half  a 
dozen  Luge  tents  or  marqaees  will  cost  from  £20  to  JBSO, 
perhape,  and  mosio  is  also  costly;  added  to  which  the  hire 
of  seats,  the  payment  of  assistants,  and  other  chaiges, 
trench  heaTily  on  the  ftmds ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  bold  move  in  this  direction  is  sncoessfdL  The  adYisability 
of  changing  the  established  head-quarteis  in  the  Market 
Hall,  to  a  ^ace  out  of  doors,  is  a  snljeot  that  can  only  be 
jndffed  of  by  those  weU  acquainted  with  the  neighbonr- 
heod,  but  it  is  reiy  possible  it  might  succeed.  A  spirited 
attempt  is  often  followed  by  sneoess,  and  the  prcgectors 
receive  their  meed  of  public  approbation.  If  an  out-door 
exhibition  be  decided  on,  then  by  all  means  have  it  in  the 
end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  if  the  situation  is  late; 
the  leng^th  of  the  &ys  and  other  things  &youring  out-door 
amusements  at  that  time  more  than  at  a  later  period.  By 
well  considering  all  the  arrangements  beforehand,  and 
perhaps  revising  the  schedule,  or  in  fiMst  making  a  fresh 
one,  a  feature  may  be  given  to  the  show  whidi  it  has 
never  yet  had.  It  might  also  be  announced,  if  the  June 
show  were  successful,  and  the  frmds  of  the  Society  would 
afford  it,  that  a  second  would  be  held  in  September  for 
fruits  and  cut  flowers,  &c.,  as  at  present;  this  show,  of 
course,  being  held  in  the  market-room.  For  such  a  show  we 
should  say  that  about  the  10th  of  September  is  a  good  time, 
as  Peaches  and  Nectarines  would  then  be  ripe;  the  end  of 
that  month  is  too  late  for  them.  It  may  be  thought  that 
the  interval  between  the  two  shows  is  too  great,  but  the 
public  do  not  like  too  frequent  repetitions,  and  July  and 
August  do  not  present  much  that  is  important  beyond  what 
may  have  good  representatives  at  one  or  other  of  the  shows 
here  recommended.  As  the  show  is  well  supported  by  exhi- 
bitors, it  is  very  likely  that  a  spirited  move  in  the  way 
suggested  will  meet  the  support  ai  the  public,  and  that  the 
lo^  press  will  have  the  opportunity  of  recording  a  complete 
success,  everybody  bdng  jdeased  with  the  alEiEur,  and  that 
thousands  of  visitors  will  retire  to  their  homes  with  the 
remembrance  of  a  social  and  intellectual  treat,  which  such 
meetings  afford.  We  have  little  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing a  June  show ;  but  in  the  event  of  such  not  being  decided 
on  our  ignorance  of  the  locality  and  its  peculiarities  prevents 
our  giving  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  show  being 
held  either  out-doors  or  in.  We  wo^d  have  the  September 
one  as  early  as  convenient,  but  ge  nerally  about  the  10th  wil 
be  found  the  best  time. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

OCTOBSB  llTH. 

Floral  CoMiOTm.— The  scarcity  of  plants  and  flowers 
sent  for  the  examination  of  the  Committee  this  day  frilly 
realised  the  fact  of  the  departure  of  sunny  days  and  beau- 
tifrd  flowers ;  but  we  have  no  reason  for  complaint.  The 
interesting  meetings  held  by  the  Committee  during  the 
past  season,  and  the  number  of  planta  and  florists'  flowers 
that  have  been  examined,  fdUy  prove  that  a  deep  and  lively 
interest  in  horticulture  still  exists.  George  Cooper  Esq., 
Alpha  House,  Coburg  Bead,  exhibited  a  small  plant  of  an 
Oncidium  from  Brazil.  It  was  recognised  as  a  well-known 
variety.  Mr.  Legffe,  Edmonton,  sent  three  seedling  Dahlias 
— ^Lord  Warden,  deep  orange  red,  tipped  with  white;  Mr. 
Bolton,  dark  lilac  rose;  and  Lightning,  yellowish  buff 
striped  with  red,  of  good  form.  This  latter,  seedling  re- 
ceived a  second-class  certificate. 

From  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  came  three  very  pretty  and  in- 
teresting varieties  of  BritiJBh  Ferns — Polystichum  angulare 
rotundatum,  Folystichxmi  angulare  srandioeps,  and  a  form 
of  Athyrium  Filix-foomina;  but  the  plants  were  too  young  to 
decide  upon  their  merits,  though  they  are  all  of  them  ex- 
cellent varieties.  Aucuba  japonic^  picta  (mas),  in  flower,  a 
veiy  beautiful  variety  with  broad  white  variegation,  received 
a  flrst-class  certificate,  and  Aucuba  japonica  vera  was  also 
shown  with  two  clusters  of  its  brilliant  red  berries.  "Nir. 
Bfadntoeh,  Hammersmith,  sent  Solanum  capsicastrum  hy- 
bridifm,  a  cross  between  S.  capsicastrum  uid  S.  pseudo- 
capsicum;  it  will  form  a  nice  plant,  intermediate  in  size 
and  habit  between  its  perenta— second-class  certificate.  Mr. 
Macintosh  also  had  a  seedling  Capsicum  with  round  seed- 
vessels  the  sise  of  marbles. 


Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein  exhibited  cut  specimens  of  seed- 
ling Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums,  some  of  the  latter 
ffood  flowers,  but  not  an  advance  on  varieties  in  cultivation. 
Messrs.  Yeitoh,  Chelsea,  sent  three  seedling  Cattleyas  of 
much  interest---C.  devoniensis,  white  narrow  petals,  with 
deep  purple  lip— flrst-dass  certificate ;  Cattleya  Dominiaaa 
alba,  a  white  vsriety  of  C.  Dominiana — ^first-dass  certificate ; 
and  Cattleya  exoniensis,  a  beautiful  variety,  which  received 
a  first-class  certificate  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee. 
Messrs.  Henderson,  Wellington  Bead,  exhibited  Pdaavo- 
nium  Lady  Cullum,  another  variety  of  those  beautifoliy 
varied-coloured  Zonale  Geraniums,  the  introduction  of 
whicAi  belongs  solely  to  this  well-known  firm.  Lady  Cullum 
is  distinct  in  colour,  and  equally  beautiful  with  Mrs.  Pollock, 
&c.  It  received  a  first-class  certificate.  Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh 
was  a  white-edged  variety  with  a  coloured  sone,  but  inferior 
to  Italia  Unita.  Mr.  Fleming,  Cliveden,  brought  cut  speci- 
mens of  several  seedling  Pelargoniums  not  yet  named,  th^ 
are  of  the  intermediate  section,  having  the  truss  of  the 
Nosegay,  but  broader  petals.  Some  of  them  are  novel  in 
colour,  one  being  a  bright  orange  scarlet,  others  deep  purplish 
rose  of  varied  shades.  Next  season  these  will  probably 
appear  with  names,  and  will  take  a  good  position  in  that 
section  of  Pelargoniums  which  they  represent. 


VISITS  TO  GAEDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PEIYATE. 

BXBD  HALL,  COLCHX8TBB,  THl  SKAT  OX  J.  T.  HlOaS,  BSQ. 

Has  ever  any  Bose-grower  had  the  homage  paid  to  him 
that  Mr.  Hedge  has  ?  Have  ever  any  others  but  he  been 
asked  where  he  was  to  exhibit,  as  the  questioners  woidd 
rather  not  enter  into  competition  with  him  P  Has  ever  any 
amateur  held  a  more  distinguished  position  as  an  exhibitor 
than  he  has  done?  Nay,  is  there  any  one,  north,  south, 
east,  or  west,  who  has  the  courage  to  pluck  the  lanreils  from 
him,  or  to  deny  him  the  place  he  has  unquestionably  won  as 
the  champion  exhibitor  amongst  amateurs  ?  Let  us,  then, 
take  a  peep  at  the  garden  from  whence  these  achievements 
issue. 

Beed  Hall  is  an  old  manor  house,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  old  Boman  town  of  Colchester,  and  was  so  called 
(its  original  name  being  Foxborough),  because  until  a  late 
period  it  was  thatched  with  reeds.    There  is  nothing  in  the 
nouse  itself  to  call  for  remark,  and  I  daresay  thousands 
might  pass  by  and  never  so  much  as  dream  what  marveb 
of  skfll  are  produced  there.    The  situation  is  hish;  the  soil 
deep,  rich,  unctuous  loam,  such  as  the  Boss  delights  in; 
and  the  drainage  excellent.    Here  are  conditions  to  begin 
with  sufficient  to  encourage  a  grower,  but  not  Buffi.cient  in 
themselves  to  insure  success.    In  such  a  soil  the  briar  is  at 
home;,  and  the  Manetti  comparatively  useless,  so  that  Mr. 
Hedge  mainly  depends  on  the  former  for  his  stocks.    And 
here  let  me  say  that  he  does  not  leave  anything  to  chance 
work.    When  he  wishes  to  get  briars  he  does  not  buy  them 
of  those  who  go  about  for  them,  and  perhaps  have  them  for 
days  or  weeks  out  of  the  ground,  but  he  goes  or  sends  some 
of  his  men ;  and  the  briars  are  dug  out,  carried  home,  and 
planted  at  onoe,  many  of  them  in  tbe  situation  where  they 
are  to  remain ;  and  on  stocks  so  treated  Teas,  Noisettes^ 
and  Bourbons,  as  well  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  fiourish  with 
unwonted  vigour.    The  Boss  garden  is  arranged  in  beds; 
and  as  these  are  of  a  convenient  size  and  of  various  forms, 
it  is  easy  to  go  round  them  and  examine  every  fiower  in  the 
bed  witb.  great  ease :  this,  I  think,  is  a  great  recommenda- 
tion.   Here  is  a  bed  of  Teas,  and  there  a  bed  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals ;  and  you  can,  moreover,  see  the  names  of  them 
all,  for  Mr.  Hedge  is  methodical  to  a  degree  in  everything 
he  does,  and  legible  and  accurate  labelling  is  a  matter  on 
which  he  prides  ii^mHAlf.    Where  there  are  standards  the 
labels  are  attached  to  the  trees;  where  dwarfs,  pieces  of 
slate — such  pieces  as  are  taken  off  by  slaters,  cut  and  pre- 
pared afterwards— are  used;  they  will  then  last  for  years. 
In  everything  there  is  the  greatest  neatness ;  all  his  cards, 
shades,  fi^tes,  &c.,  display  tiiis,  which  is  a  great  charm  in  a 
garden,  and  always  tends  to  set  off  fiowers  however  good, 
while  the  very  best  fiowers  are  spoiled  by  want  of  it. 

I  have  said  that  he  does  not  use  the  Manetti  stock  much, 
for  he  finds  that  it  very  soon,  on  such  stiff  soil,  kills  the 
Bosee,  so  that  they  rarely  last  more  than  two  years— in  frwif^ 
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it  is  a  stock  adapted  better  for  poorer  and  lighter  soils, 
^hich  can  be  high^  manared.  Hr.  Hedge  does  not  encon- 
sage  autumn  blooming.  His  object  is  to  obtain  flowers  in 
tiie  Bose  season,  and  not  afterwards,  and  hence  he  says 
that  he  prefers  not  to  bleed  his  plants  by  shortening  the 
lihoots  to  procure  an  autumn  Uoom.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  a  dry  season  like  the  present  year.  He  says  the 
plants  require  all  the  vigour  they  can  ibr  themselves,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  allow  even  the  blooms  to  be  picked  off. 

With  regard  to  the  removing  of  Bosee,  he  does  this  as  a 
sole  every  three  years,  although  some  are  left  for  five ;  but 
he  considers  that  th^  ought  to  be  removed  eveiy  three 
years.  By  having  his  beds  of  different  ages  they  are  not  all 
iWQioved  at  the  same  time,  and  so  great  an  amount  of  labour 
as  that  of  replanting  all  his  stock  is  avoided.  What  is  the 
amount  of  this  stock  ?  will  naturally  be  asked.  Well,  I 
believe  not  far  short  of  5000.  But  then  these  are  not  all 
planted  out  in  beds.  Many  are  in  two  large  squares,  while 
there  is  a  large  border  of  dwar&  containing  some  on  the 
Hanetti  stock,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  but  sparingly  used. 
It  is  manifest  that  Mr.  Hedge,  having  so  large  a  stock,  and 
budding  a  considerable  quantity  every  year,  from  whence  he 
can  get  maiden  blooms,  stands  on  a  great  vantage  ground 
above  common  mortals.  Any  one  who  has  noticed  his  stands 
must  have  remarked  the  splendour  of  the  Teas  and  the 
variety  in  his  boxes.  To  obtain  the  former  great  care  is 
taken.  He  has  a  large  stock  of  old  parasols  and  umbrellas, 
and  these  are  opened  out  over  the  trees  as  t^e  buds  are 
expanding,  and  they  are  thus  preserved  from  the  influence  of 
the  weather;  and  there,  m  that  little  sheltered  comer  of 
ihe  house,  is  the  Banksia,  budded  on  which  those  wondrous 
Uooms  of  L'£n£uit  Trouv6,  Mr.  Cant's  Bose,  are  found — 
those  glorious  blooms,  which  have  made  many  a  Bose- 
grower  open  his  eyes  widely ;  in  fact,  everything  that  skill 
and  experience  can  suggest  has  been  done  to  make  this  a 
yary  paradise  of  Boses. 

Mr.  Hedge  is  no  great  lover  of  novelty.  He  waits  to  see 
tk  Bose  welfproved  before  he  puts  it  down  as  Al ;  but  such 
flowers  as  Charles  Lefebvre,  Francois  Lacharme,  Alfred  de 
Itougemont,  and  Baron  Adolphe  de  Bothschild  he  cannot  do 
without,  and  when  once  he  adopts  a  Bose  he  propagates  it 
largely.  Nor  amongst  the  notabilities  of  his  earden  should 
1  omit  Waltor,  as  good  a  judge  of  a  Bose  wdl  nigh  as  his 
master,  and  as  enthusiastic  in  bringing  them  out  in  good 
order  for  exhibition.  Will  not  Waltor  sit  in  a  luggage-van, 
a31  night  if  need  be,  so  that  the  boxes  shaU  not  be  capsized  ? 
Will  he  not  regulate  the  pace  of  the  van  that  takes  Uiem  to 
the  Palace  or  Kensington? — aye!  will  he  not  sit  up  flve 
nights  in  the  week  when  showing  is  in  season,  and  more  too 
if  needed? 

Nor  are  Boses  the  only  things  cultivated  here.  Here  is  a 
square  of  Dahlias  from  which  grand  blooms  will  be  cut 
which  shall  cany  off  cups,  and  there  some  splendid  Asters 
which  shall  take  away  first  prizes  too.  Peep,  too,  into  that 
greenhouse ;  see  those  pots  of  Japan  Lilies.  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  more  full  of  bloom,  or  more  densely  packed 
than  they  are  ?  Will  they  not  astonish  the  Colcheeterians 
next  week  at  their  flower  show  ?  ^this  was  in  August).  And 
here  are  greenhouse  plants  well  done  and  ready  for  the 
earlier  shows  next  year ;  then  in  that  cool  vinezy  see  the 
magnificent  Black  Hamburghs,  and  even  Muscats,  lying 
in  rich  abundance ;  look  even  at  the  vegetable  garden, 
and  see  the  vigour  of  growth,  and  order,  and  regularity,  and 
then  say  whether  good  gardening  is  not  practically  carried 
out.  And  now  suppose  that,  having  made  your  petite  tour, 
you  enter  inside  the  hospitable  walls  of  Beed  Hall.  Let  me 
tell  you,  if  vou  are  not  a  teetotaller,  that  you  will  find  there 
as  good  a  glass  of  wine  as  is  to  be  had  in  England,  and  that, 
whatever  you  are,  you  will  get  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  is  to 
be  had  from  John  o'  Qroaf  s  to  Land's  End — aye,  or  even  in 
the  dear  old  green  isle  herself,  arotmd  whose  name  ding 
many  sweet  and  pleasant  memories;  and  as  you  sit  tiiere 
listen  to  your  host  as  he  descante  on  Boses,  their  characters, 
their  caprices,  their  triumphs;  if  no  hairbreadth  escapes 
by  fiood  and  field,  there  are  midnight  journeys  by  railways, 
and  conlretem^  which  it  required  a  good  courage  to  over- 
come. And  then  you  may  hear  racy  stories  of  the  doings 
of  the  pompous  officials  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Toadyana^ 
and  of  the  brilliant  offer  of  a  2«.  6d.  prize  for  bringing  up  a 
box  of  Bosee  in  September  to,  let  tm  say,  Timbactoos  and 


if  you  have  your  ears  open  and  your  wits  about  you,  you 
may  hei^  many  a  wrinkle  that  will  be  as  gold  to  yon  by* 
and-by— at  least  this  was  my  experience.  I  had  no  recom- 
mendation to  Mr.  Hedge  but  that  I  loved  fiowers  and  knew 
something  about  Boses ;  and  yet  I  was  treated  with  a  hos- 
pitality so  genial,  and  a  courtesy  so  truly  that  of  an  old 
English  gentleman,  that  amongst  my  sunny  recollections 
I  have  to  put  down  in  the  tablet  of  my  memory  my  visit  to 
Beed  Hall.— D.,  Deal. 


TBITOMA  UVAETA  CULTUEE. 

Ik  your  Number  of  October  4th,  which  has  only  just  come 
under  my  eye,  Mr.  Bobson  asks  for  the  practice  of  others  in 
reference  to  this  ornamental  plant,  and  I  willingly  give  the 
experience  of  an  amateur  in  a  small  way. 

The  Tritomas  are  especial  pets  of  mine,  and  I  think  I  may 
claim  success  for  them  this  year,  inasmuch  as  the  spikes 
have  all  been  between  6  and  6  feet  in  height,  the  last  four- 
teen inches  being  densely  clothed  with  bloom,  fiiUy  expanded 
to  the  very  tips.  The  flower-stems  began  to  shoot  up  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  by  the  third  week  of  that  month 
were  in  all  their  gloiy.  The  plante  have  never  been  watered 
at  any  time  during  the  season;  and  my  own  idea  is  that 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  pure  loam,  is  in  a 
double  sense  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  All  bulbs,  in  fact* 
succeed  well  here,  and  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  are  grown 
by  the  acre  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the  London  market. 
A  strong  confirmation  of  this  opinion  I  find  in  the  fact  that 
when  I  resided  in  Middlesex,  the  soil  being  a  gravelly  day, 
the  same  plants  never  did  well  with  me,  showing  blooms  of 
only  half  the  height,  and  often  only  in  time  to  be  nipped  off 
by  the  frost  before  they  expanded.  As  soon  as  1  removed 
here  and  transplanted  them  into  this  soil  all  trouble  to 
induce  vigour  ceased,  the  plante  rapidly  increased,  and 
the  fiowers  have  always  appeared  some  weeks  earlier  than 
before. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  recommended  in  this  Journal  never 
to  meddle  with  their  foliage.  I  have  followed  out  this  ad- 
vice, and  find  serious  injury  always  follows  ite  infira«tion. 
This  constitutes  a  great  drawbadc  to  the  ornamental  cha- 
racter of  the  plant,  as  the  long  leaves  look  very  untidy  in 
the  winter  and  spring.  A  plant  that  was  "  trimmed  "  a  bit 
last  autumn  *'  to  make  it  look  tidy,"  as  my  man  called  it, 
before  I  had  time  to  interfere,  totally  vanished  in  the  winter, 
and  a  few  suckers  are  all  that  is  left  of  it  now. 

I  usually  protect  them  in  the  winter  by  a  thick  coat  of  fine 
ashes  laid  round  the  crowns.  The  variety  glaucescCTis  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  hardy  here,  and  the  fiowers  are  brighter 
and  more  showy  than  the  granddfiora,  but  the  foliage  being 
narrower  gives  a  less  graceful  habit  to  the  plant. — Gbobos  F. 
BABXMU4,  Spalding, 


SOME  HAEDY  FEENS  PREFEE  A  HIGHEE 
TEMPEEATUEE. 

I  iJVB  in  a  land  of  Ferns,  some,  indeed  most,  of  the 
varieties,  British  ones,  being  indigenous  to  this  county.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  other  growers  of  Ferns  to  know  that 
some  species  which  are  found  in  this  county  will  thrive 
far  more  luxuriantly  in  the  hothouse  than  in  their  own 
habitat.  As  to  Asplenium  marinum,  I  believe  this  is  already 
known.  On  the  seashore  near  this  place  it  grows  sparingly 
and  with  no  great  luxuriance.  In  the  stove  here  it  fiourishes 
most  luxuriantly.  Asplenium  lanceolatum  is  found  in  great 
abundance  near  Barmouth,  in  this  county.  In  the  stove  its 
character  is  totally  altered.  Instead  of  being  a  small 
shrivelled  plant,  it  grows  with  such  luxuriance  that  at  first 
sight  it  may  be  tiS:en  for  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum. 
Lastrea  recurva  grows  equally  well  in  the  hothouse. 

I  may  also  mention  Asplenium  septentrionale.  Till  I  in- 
troduced it  into  the  stove  I  kept  a  plant  for  two  years 
lingering  during  the  winter  with  a  frond  or  two.  It  is  now 
lookinghealthy,  with  many  fronds ;  and  in  the  last  month  I 
obtained  a  healthy  plant  from  Snowdon,  which  was  potted, 
and  placed  near  the  other,  and  not  a  frond  has  changed  ite 
colour. 

Of  Poiysticham lonchitis  I  cannot  speak  so  favourably; 


aa 
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ilumgli  we  are  on  the  wett  coast  of  WaIm,  it  hitherto  has 
Bot  done  well  here.  Last  year  it  lired  through  the  winter  in 
aoold  frame.  I  hare  tried  it  In  the  hothouse,  it  began  to 
■hrirel  there.  It  does  not  sneeeed  much  better  in  the 
greenhouse.    I  am  inclined  next  year  to  txy  it  oat  of  doors. 

Woodsia  ilvensiB  grows  withoat  any  particular  oare  in  oar 
ftniexy,  which  is  ander  the  shade  of  a  large  Beech  tree.— 
A  FiBK-OBOWBB,  PenMrfh,  MerianMikiire. 


CONSEILLEE  I)E  LA  COUE  PKAE. 
Thx  Bey.  S.  Beynolds  Hole,  of  CaDnton  Manor,  near 
Newark,  informs  us  that  he  has  just  weighed  two  fruit  of 
that  variety,  and  he  wants  to  know  "wh^er  18^  oks  is,  or 
is  not,  an  unusual  weight  for  a  ddicious  dessert  Fear  grown 
in  a  midland  county ; "  to  which  we  readily  reply  that  it 
is  an  astonishing  weight  for  this,  or  any  other  delicions 
dessert  Pear.  The  greater  eroerience  we  have  of  Conseiller 
de  la  Cour,  or  Marshal  de  la  Cour,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
teaches  us  that  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  finest  Pears  in  cul- 
tlyation,  but  that  it  is  one  which  does  not  confine  its  fine 
qualities  to  certain,  or  very  highly  fayoured  localities,  but 
will  succeed  even  in  those  districts  where  the  choicest  Peazs 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  perfSection. 


KB.  J.  CATTELL'S  ITOESEEY,  WESTEEHAM. 

WsnunniB  gardening  is  carried  on  with  energy,  combined 
with  skill  and  carefrd  management,  there  is  mnch  to  see 
that  is  both  interesting  and  pleasing,  as  well  to  the  pro- 
Isesional  horticulturist  as  to  the  amateur.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  in  extensive  grounds,  where,  from  the 
▼ariety  of  subjects  presented  to  notice,  tiie  abiUty  of  the 
ealtiTator  is  rendered  more  manifest.  The  peieevera&oe  of 
English  gardeners  is  often  a  theme  for  eulogy,  and  we  are 
all  proud  of  their  ezploitB,  and,  as  Englishmen,  we  all  love 
to  praise  and  admire  their  adiievements.  Such  was  the 
pleasure  I  experienced  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Cattell's  nursery  at 
the  end  of  last  month. 

The  nursery,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  of 
Westerfaam,  has  been  established  many  years,  and  is  too 
well  known  to  the  horticultural  world  to  need  particular 
description.  For  the  information  of  your  rtaden  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state  that  it  is  easily  reached  i^m  the  Sevenoaks 
Station,  a  fow  miles  to  the  east,  or  from  the  Caterham 
terminus  by  the  omnibus,  passing  through  the  villages  of 
Oxted  and  Limpsfleld,  just  under  &e  eastern  portion  of  the 
ridge  of  the  North  Downs,  one  of  the  prettiest  drives  in  the 
ooonty  of  Surrey. 

The  premises  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  entire 
lebuilding  of  the  seed  warehouse,  offioes,  shop,  and  residence, 
with  a  handsome  frontage  in  the  High  Street  of  Westeriiam 
now  in  course  of  completion,  and  which  will  add  greatly  to 
the  convenience  of  the  establishinent. 

Passing  through  the  building  the  visitor  at  once  enters 
tlie  nursery.  The  first  object  of  attraction  is  a  belt  of 
Conifers,  with  some  ornamental  shrubs  intermixed,  on  each 
side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds. 
This  plantation,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  contains  all 
the  varieties  now  ordinarily  used  for  ornamental  purposes, 
excepting  the  larger  Pinuses,  with  many  beautiftd  kinds  of 
reoent  introduction.  Being  tastefully  arranged,  the  view 
from  the  upper  end  is  very  striking;  the  more  so  at  this 
time  of  year,  when  the  diversity  of  the  foliage  of  the 
coniferous  triber  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage;  and,  being 
interspersed  with  the  variegated  forms  of  the  Holly,  Box, 
Neg^undo,  Syriuga,  the  effect  is  considerably  heightened. 
Among  the  Conifers  are  fine  specimens  of  Abies  (Picea) 
nobilis,  A.  Nordmanniana ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  C.  ma- 
GKOoarpa,  C.  Goveniana;  Thi:ga  gigantea^  T.  auvea;  Thu- 
jopsis  borealis ;  Juniperus  drupacea^  the  oazious  J.  sphflerica, 
J.  hibemica  compressa,  a  very  diminutive  form  of  the  Irish 
Juniper ;  Abies  danbrasiliana  and  A.  pymeoa*  The  ground 
on  eadi  side  of  these  belts  is  appropriated  to  seed-pk>ts  for 
kitchen  garden  plants,  Strawbenies,  and  some  herbaoeous 
and  annual  flowers. 

Crossing  the  public  road  which  divides  the  nursery,  the 
principal  compartment  is  entered  containing  the  stock  of 
American  plants,  a  very  oomplete  cdlectka  in  exoellen 


condition,  notwithstanding  the  long  drought  of  the  sammer, 
which  has  seriously  affected  this  class  of  plants  in  manj 
parts  of  Sorrey,  and  probably  in  other  localities  where  the' 
soil  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  them.  Here  were  also  the 
qoarters  for  the  Boses  and  the  more  choice  ornamental 
shrubs,  the  orchard-house,  propagating-houses,  flower-bed0» 
ai^  Uie  Dahlias,  then  in  magnificent  bloom. 

Boses  form  an  important  branch  of  the  business  here,  and 
have  been  successftdly  cultivated  for  many  years,  the  stools 
numbering  many  thousands.  To  see  one  particular  kind 
was  the  chief  object  of  my  visit.  A  new  se^Uing  raised  by 
Mr.  Cattcdl  is  bcong  sent  out  this  autumn  for  the  first  time 
it  is  named  "Beauty  of  Westerham,"  and  is  one  mofe 
instance  that  good  Boses  can  be  originated  in  this  country. 
When  I  first  saw  a  single  bloom  of  it,  now  more  than  two 
years  ago,  in  a  box  nhibited  at  the  annual  Show  of  the 
Blechingley  and  Nutfleld  Cottage  Garden  Society,  in  com- 
pany with  Victor  Yerdier,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Madame  Furtado, 
Louis  XrV.,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  and  others,  then  company 
tively  new  Boses,  it  appeared  a  beautifril  and  distineb 
flower.  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  it  at  the  time  in  another 
journal,  and  a  fruther  acqnaintanoe  with  it  gives  me  no 
reason  to  change  my  opinion.  Its  qualities  may  be  thusr 
summed  up.  As  an  English  production  it  is  well  calculated 
to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  being  vifforooe 
in  habit,  with  bright  green  foliage,  blooming  freely  aH 
the  season,  delightfully  iHgrant,  equalling  in  that  respedr 
Madame  Purtado,  and  of  a  rich  scariet  crimson  coloar.  It 
will  be  said  that  we  have  enough  crimson  scarlet  Boeee; 
and  all  who  have  seen  the  noble  blooms  of  Senateur  Yaissi^ 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Lord  Clyde,  Gloize 
de  Santenay,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Due  de  Bohan,  and  wme 
others  that  have  this  year  been  produced  and  exhibited, 
must  acknowledge  that  we  are  rich  in  this  colour,  yet  Beauty 
of  Westerham  is  distinct  f^m  any  of  the  above  varieties  r 
and  Mr.  Cattell  is  quite  justified  in  sending  it  out  as  ar 
usefhl  addition  to  our  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses. 

Another  novelty,  of  a  very  different  nature  itom  the  pre* 
ceding,  is  a  Trop»olum  called  Foxhunter,  obtained  by  Mr* 
Farmer,  the  intelligent  foreman,  Itom  T.  Scfaultxi.  Tbim 
will  prove  a  very  useful  bedding  plant,  where  masses  of 
colour  are  sought  for,  being  a  most  profhse-blooming  kind, 
of  a  very  brilliant  scarlet.  A  peculiarity  of  this  Tropeeolum 
is  the  sending  out  spurs  8  or  4  inches  long  at  every  joint 
along  the  stem,  prancing  abundance  of  flowers.  Mr. 
Farmer  informed  me  that  it  k  the  freest-blooming  Tropnolum 
he  has  ever  known.  The  foliage  somewhat  resembles  the 
well-known  Crystal  Palace  kind. 

The  fine  weather  previous  to  my  visit  had  brought  out  the 
Dahlia  blooms  in  great  abundance  and  perfection.  The 
larff  e  plot  of  ground  planted  with  Dahlias  afforded  a  splendid 
sight.  Mr.  Cattell  is  not  unknown  to  fame  in  connectioB' 
wfth  this  flower,  having  on  several  occasions  boldly  entered 
the  lists  with  the  Hector  and  Achilles  of  Dahlia  growers 
from  Slough  and  Salisbury. 

Not  being  a  coxmoisseur  of  Dahlias,  I  speak  with  diflidenoe 
about  them.  Of  the  great  number  of  varieties,  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  large  and  magrnificent  blooms  of  Andrew 
Dodds,  Midnight,  and  Triomphe  de  Pecq,  among  the  dark 
kinds;  Lord  Palmerston,  John  Keynes,  scariet;  Lord  Derby, 
crimson;  Queen,  Golden  Drop,  and  Goldfinder,  primrose 
and  yellow;  Jano,  lilac;  Hon.  Mrs.  Trotter,  Miss  Fressley; 
and  Charies  Turner,  mottled  or  tipped  at  the  edges  of  the 
petals. 

A  walk  through  the  orohard-hoase  necessarily  concluded' 
my  visit,  for,  although  there  was  much  more  to  see,  my  tini& 
was  limited.  This  orchard-house  is  what  I  have  been  taught 
in  the  columns  of  this  Journal  an  orchard-house  ought  to  be 
— vis.,  a  simple  wood-and-glass  structure  to  protect  firait 
trees  from  the  inclemencies  of  this  variable  chmate,  and  to 
farther  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat.  Mr.  Farmer  informed  me  that  the  house  in  <mestioir 
fully  answered  the  purpose  it  was  intended  for.  His  ex* 
planation  was  very  simple.  The  trees  which  are  all  in  pote 
are  brought  into  the  house  in  February,  when  the  sap  gene- 
rally begins  to  rise.  After  they  have  fruited,  and  the  young 
wood  is  thoroughly  ripened,  they  are  brought  out  and  fttOy' 
exposed  during  the  winter.  On  their  treatmoit  while' 
under  cover  it  is  no  part  of  mine  to  enter,  not  pretending  to 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  .the  sulject  frurther  than  tiie' 
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zpots  the  sooner,  if  the  operation  is  performed  before  the 
leayee  lose  tiieir  greennees,  if  there  is  the  chance  to  syringe 
these  leares  in  a  hot  day,  or  to  shade  them  from  the  hot  sun. 
Where  neither  syringing  nor  shading  can  be  given,  the 
planting  had  better  bo  delayed  till  the  end  of  the  month,  as 
then  moistening  the  foliage  wiU  be  less  required. 

YHien  the  £yness  prevents  lifting  and  transphmting, 
much  may  be  done  in  praning  and  thinning  the  tops,  boSi 
of  trees  to  be  transplanted,  and  of  those  that  are  established 
and  intended  to  remain  as  they  are.  It  is  much  more  nleaaant 
to  do  this  now  than  in  winter,  and  it  will,  by  the  admission 
of  light  and  air,  tell  more  upon  the  frnitfolness  of  the  tree 
next  season. 

We  have  gathered  all  our  Filberts,  most  of  our  Apples, 
a  number  of  Pears,  and  all  Plums  except  a  few  of  Coe's 
Gkdden  Drop,  which  ripened  rather  sooner  than  usual,  as  the 
tree  was  rather  severely  root-pruned  last  season.  One  ad- 
Tantage  of  this  Plum  is  its  haxu^g  so  long  after  it  is  ripe, 
and  becoming  all  the  richer  if  a  uttle  shrivelled  at  the  stalk. 
Were  we  to  state  what  we  have  been  doing  with  other  firuit 
we  wonld  merely  be  repeating  what  was  said  last  week. 

CHABBED-BUBBISH  HEAP. 

Took  the  advantage  of  the  absence  from  home  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  thus  having  smoke  without  annoyance,  to 
have  a  large  heap  of  prunings,  roots,  weeds,  &c.,  placed 
together,  and  will  cover  with  earth,  so  as  partly  to  char,  and 
then  bum  the  remainder  to  ashes.  To  this  heap  are  brought 
all  the  bad  weeds,  as  couch  grass,  &c.,  as  nothing  setties 
them  so  well  as  burning  them.  We  tread  the  heap  of  prun- 
ings as  well  as  we  can,  and  then,  as  leaf  mould  would  he  too 
▼aJuable  for  a  covering,  we  place  a  layer  of  litter  and  vege- 
table leaves  all  over  before  covering  with  earth  and  clay, 
which  prevents  the  latter  from  falling  into  the  middle  of  the 
hei^.  To  make  the  heap  more  compact  we  frequently  throw 
into  it  and  over  it,  before  the  earth-covering,  great  lots  of 
sawdust  and  refuse  from  the  wood-yaxd,  which  thus  become 
ohaired.  Light  where  you  will  the  heat  will  always  reach 
the  top,  and  for  charring,  the  concealed  fire  must  be  brought 
down  oy  degrees  by  boring  holes  until  the  base  is  reached. 
With  a  little  care  a  great  amount  of  charred  matter  may 
thus  be  obtained  fr-om  a  lot  of  rubbishy  materials.  But  in 
such  a  heap  if  you  wait  until  all  is  charred  the  charred 
matter  will  become  less  and  less  from  the  admission  of  air 
by  chinks  and  crannies.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  open 
such  a  heap  when  the  bulk  is  charred,  and  then  make  a  fire 
of  the  remainder,  which  will  bum  ever  so  much  rough  earth, 
day,  &c  A  good  portion  of  our  heap  will  be  small  laurel 
prunings,  and  these  when  charred  with  other  things  are 
good  for  common  purposes,  but  not  so  good  for  tender  cut- 
tings and  plants  in-doors  if  not  previously  well  exposed  to 
the  air.  Oak,  Lime,  and  any  common  wood,  except  that  of 
the  resinous  tribe  are  good  for  particular  purposes,  and  a 
char  hei^  of  such  wood  must  be  carefully  attended  to  that 
none  of  uie  heap  may  be  burned  into  ashes. 

FBBKBirriNa-HSAP. 

We  have  little  grass  to  assist  us  this  season,  but  all  we 
oould  collect  from  the  mowing  and  machining  of  the  lawn, 
and  the  tree  leaves  that  are  falling  a  little  prematurely, 
along  with  all  the  litter  we  could  command,  have  been 
thrown  into  a  heap  to  ferment,  and  will  be  found  valuable 
in  forwarding  a  few  cuttings  rather  late  in  frames,  and  in 
liehring  various  crops.  Many  things,  even  Lettuces,  would 
do  betto  in  winter,  and  stand  more  air  even  in  cold  weather, 
if  they  had  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  such  a  mixture  beneath 
the  earth  in  which  the  roots  were  placed.  The  only  diffi- 
oolty  was  procuring  water  to  moisten  the  litter.  In  common 
seasons  the  grass  would  have  done  that  admirably. 

XABTH  AKD  TUBF-HSAPS. 

Took  the  opportunity  of  a  small  meadow  being  planted  to 
procure  a  lot  of  turf  and  earth,  and  will  stack  up  the  former 
in  the  manner  previously  indicated.  It  is  so  dry  that  it  is 
hard  work  to  take  it  up ;  but  then  it  will  come  home  light, 
and  we  must  not  miss  the  chance.  Most  probably  we  will 
let  it  lay  roughly^  and  only  build  it  in  stacks  when  it  is  a 
little  wet.  In  common  seasons  it  is  easy  to  moisten  as  we 
use  it,  and  it  will  keep  all  the  better  and  be  more  sweet 
from  being  piled  up  when  rather  dry.  The  gardener  who 
never  can  obtain  a  bit  of  fresh  turfy  soil  is  much  to  be  pitied, 
•ad  ■oheme  how  he  will  his  employers  will  ultimately  suffer. 


Some  of  our  best  ffardeners  think  nothing  of  getting  soil 
from  a  distance  of  many  miles  if  it  suits  them,  and  the 
result  will  generally  be  seen  in  superior  cultivation. 

OBNAIOENTAL  DEPABTMXNT. 

Veiy  much  the  same  as  last  week.  Proceeded  with  re* 
potting  Pelargoniums,  potting  Primroses,  Cinerarias,  &c. 
The  fiower  garden  is  still  so  fine,  that  we  gave  over  tsking 
things  up,  and  will  trust  even  Cloth  of  Gold  a  little  longer. 
With  north  and  east  winds  the  nights  have  become  warmer 
as  the  days  are  duller.  Masses  of  Stella  are  still  masses  of 
gorgeousness.  We  will  commence  with  Calceolaria  cuttings 
next  week. — "R.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEKET.— Ootobbe  15. 

HothoQse  Grapes  are  rvrj  plentlf^il  and  of  exeeUent  quality,  wbile  of 
Plaes  tbere  ia  a  fair  anpplj.  Peaches  are  now  scarce,  bat  sufflclent  for 
the  small  demand  which  exists  for  them.  Of  Apples  and  Pears  large 
qoantities  of  excellent  flniU  are  to  be  had ;  and  In  Plnms  a  few  Pnrple 
Gages  are  still  to  be  met  with.  New  Oran«es  are  beginning  to  come  in« 
the  first  cargo  haring  arrlTed ;  and  new  Walnnts  are  seen  In  abondanee. 
The  Tegetable  marlcet  remains  nnohHnged,  and  Potatoes  are  still  heavy,  the 
samples,  it  most  be  added,  are  remarkably  healthy,  the  disease  apparently 
dying  oat. 

»BXJIT. 


Apples i^iere 

Apncots    dos.    0 

Cherries lb.    0 

Cnrrants,  Bed...^  siere    0 

Black do.      0 

Pigs dot.    1 

Filberts  A  Nats  100  lbs.  GO 

Cobs  do.    60 

Grapes,  Hambnrghs  lb.    1 

Mascate S 

Lemons 100    8 

Melons each    1 


s.  d.    Sb  d 

1    0to2    0 

0     0 


Malberriee  ....  punnet   0 

Nectarines .dox.    0 

Oranges - 100  10 

Peaches  dos.    8 

Pears  (kitchen). ..bnsh.    5 

dessert dos.    1 

Pine  Apples lb.    4 

Plums i^  sieve    2 

Pomegranates each    0 

Qalnoes   4  sieve    3 

Raspberries lb.    0 

Walnuts .bush.  14 


d.    s.  d 

otoo  e 

0  0 
14 
12 
10 

3 

8 

7 

0 

4 

0 


TZdiTABLKS. 


Artichokes each 

AsparagOB bundle 

Beans  Broad k  sieve 

Kidney i  sieve 

Beet.  Red...... doz. 

Broccoli bundle 

BruraelsSprouts  jk  sieve 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickling doz. 

Endive   score 

Fennel  bunch 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  lb. 
Herbs ., bunch 


d.    s. 

4to0 
0     0 


bundle 
,  buneh 


Horseradish 

Leeks 

Lettuoe 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 
Onions  ...........  bunch 

pickling quart 

Parsley  ...dos.  bonches 

Parsnips «  dos. 

Peas quart 

Potatoes   ........ bushel 

Radishes  dos.  bunches 

SaToys  .....dos. 

Bes^kale basket 

Spinach ^...^Ai^re 

Tomatoes &  sieve 

Turnips .ounch 

VegetableMarrows  doz. 


St  d.  9.  d 
2  «to5  0 
2      0 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  BECEIVED. 

8.  Ponsfoid  &  Son,  Longhboroaffh  Park  Nurseries,  Col^ 
Harbour  Lane,  Brixton,  Surrey. — Catalogue  of  General  Nur» 
eery  Stock ;  Select  CaiaZogue  of  Dutch  and  Cape  FUyioer  Roots, 

Andr6  Leroy,  Anglers,  France. — SwppUmefid  au  Caialogwf 
de  1863;  Tableau  dee  Arhres  ForesHere  et  d^Om&ment  dija 
forts. 

James  Yeitcb,  Eoyal  Exotic  Nursery,  Eingf  sBoad,  Chelsea, 
and  Coombe  Wood,  Kingston  Hill,  Surr^. — CaialoguA  of 
Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Coniferm,  American  PlatUs,  ^c.    1864-5. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•ii*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  private^  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Jounial  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."    By  sor 
doing  they  are  sul^ected  to  m^ustifiaUe  trouble  and 
expense.    All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed soUby  to  The  EdUors  ofihs  Jownal  of  Horticul- 
ture, iffc,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London.  B.C. 
N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 
Catbepillabs  oh  Cabbaobwokts  (T.  Record).— Am  far  as  ve  eanTdi^cero 
from  your  brief  description  thej  are  the  offspring  of  two  or  more  of  the 
white  oabbaffe  butterflies  {Pontia  iraulem  mnd  P.  nopte)  and  of  the  cabbage 
moth  (Mamettra  hratHew),    Why  they  at  one  time  preferred  yo«r  neigh- 
bour's erope,  and  now  have  seleoted  yonn,  deflca  onr  penetratloo.    Yotk 
have  BO  remedy  bnl  haad-plekiag. 
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JOUBNAL  OF  HOUTICUiiTUKJfi  AND  COTTAGE  GASDEHES. 
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.  Mom9  YzvM  raOM  Ofsx  Gioon  to  Qiaximom  (Old  Af&MrOer).^ 
The  belt  tlm«  to  pkuit  TIom  Is  earty  In  H«re1i,  and  70a  may  more  thoM 
Intttided  for  ontilde  and  inaide  pkatfar  at  that  tlma.  One  Tine  to  a  rafter 
la  oolto  inffldflBt  vhen  theaa  an  9  Csat  apart*  ifhieh  ia  the  inoper  dlttanee, 
and  qolte  doee  enough  when  planta  are  frown  nnder  them,  so  that  yen  will 
haTe  only  room  for  nuaVtaiaa;  bat  yon  do  notaay  hov  yon  propose  training 
them.  Unleu  the  Vlnea  are  batter  than  oat>dMr  Vlnai  ntoally  are,  we 
think  fhev  will  do  yon  little  Mnrioe  for  eone  time.  Yonn«  Vine*  are  prefer- 
ahie  to  old  onee  from  any  qnsrier,  eapeeiallyfrom  ont  of  doorp,  for  the  bad 
trafniiiff  haa  to  be  aarmomted,  and  they  do  not  naoally  posh  freely. 

Ssmaoannn  FAxnmtAMVUAWbnowoMATvn  Bloohino  (Jamet  S^rrt). 
—They  ahonld  not  be  oat  down  after  Mooatlnjc^  a«  from  their  baaee  rlM  the 
fhtnra  atoma,  and  thna  a  kind  of  anpport  ia  afforded  te  the  yonn^  growths. 
Any  that  are  old  and  dead  may  be  remoTod. 

Pormro  Roan  Ctrrmcoa  (JtfcM).— The  beat  time  to  pot  Rose  entttnga 
huerted  In  September  is  April,  affording  them  daring  the  winter  the  protec- 
tion of  a  frame  and  llghta,  or  hand-glaaaes.  Admit  air  in  mild  weather, 
eapeolally  when  hnmid,  and  gradoally  harden  them  off  by  tiltin?  the  light 
or  lighu.  By  the  middle  or  end  of  April  they  will  be  readf  for  potting, 
after  -whiah  oantinno  them  In  the  firaae  for  a  time,  keeping  clo^e  for  a  week 
or  tan  daya,  and  then  admit  air,  gradnally  hardenlog^>ff  by  ttae  end  of  May. 
They  may  then  be  planted  ont,  or  planged  In  ooal  ashes.  In  an  open  yet 
Aeltazed  sltnatlon,  and  repotted  in  September. 

BasT  Pqbplb  YnBBrA— NAananox  PnoPAOAnov  (JS.  G.  JET.).— There 
ia  no  better  pnipW  Verbena  aa  a  bedder  than  Pnrple  King.  Yerbena 
venoaa  is  a  frame  perennial,  hardier  than  many  of  the  varieties  from  Meifaa- 
diea ;  bnt  area  it  reqahrea  the  proteelion  of  a  f^aaM.  a  dry  spot,  light  aoll, 
and  the  proteetion  of  mats,  in  addtthm  to  the  llghta  In  severe  weather. 
In  certain  genial  and  Hheltered  sltnationa  it  stands  oar  elimato.    NaHar- 


generaUy  may  be  raised  f^mn  aeed,  bnt  if  of  the  better  kinds  of 
TropsBoloms,  eattings  are  preferable.  Ton  fkil  to  ask  specificAlly  aa  regards 
the  enltare  of  Tropasolom  speeioaam,  and  we  cannot  famish  aaswers 
when  we  do  not  know  what  ia  aiked. 

ICnsiPHiiLiJM  AaruuooDsa  CniirDU  (Jf.  2>.).— Pot  m  a  eompoat  of 
turfy  loam,  flbir  sandy  peat,  and  leaf  moald,  in  eqaal  parta.  with  a  free  ad- 
mixtore  of  aand.  Drain  the  pot  to  oae*third  its  depth,  and  do  not  orerpot 
the  plant,  employing  a  slae  that  will  cramp  the  voota  rather  than  allow  room 
to  spare.  Grow  in  a  greenhoosa.  and  train  as  near  the  glase  as  possible ;  at 
all  arenta  select  a  light  airy  sitaation.  When  the  plant  commences  growing 
water  eopionslT,  Increasing  from  the  oommenoemeot  nntil  the  maximum  Is 
nached  when  the  fbllage  la  growing  rapidly.  After  this  gire  no  more  than 
la  soiBcient  to  keep  the  foliage  f)ceah,aad  when  this  begins  to  tarn  yellow  do 
not  supply  a  drop  ftor  the  next  three  monib^  and  expose  the  foliage  to  all 
the  light  and  son  heat  posalble.  This  will  ripen  the  wood  so  well,  and  the 
•yes  will  be  so  well  matured,  that  it  will  not  fail  to  bloom  with  a  continn- 
anoe  of  snch  treatment,  which  Is  similar  to  the  conditions  which  it  enjoys  in 
lla  natlye  habitat— the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  ought  not  to  die  down  or  be 
dried  off  uotil  early  autumn,  bnt  it  may  be  treated  ao  as  to  bloom  at 
diffarent  perioda  of  the  year  by  Tarying  the  time  of  growth  and  reat. 

HoTWATm  Appaeatos  von  OnzxHaoo*x  (Jan«).— We  hare  no  experimtee 
of  the  stove  you  name,  and  we  fear  the  lamp*,  unless  there  were  a  pipe  to 
donToy  the  rapoor  Into  the  open  air,  woald  injure  the  plants.    If  you  pro- 


pose to  employ  gas  try  Clarke's  new  gas  hotwater  apparatus,  which  is 
highly  spoken  of  br  many  who  have  bried  it.  If  yon  have  not  gas  at 
oommand  try  a  small  saddle  boiler  set  at  one  end,  the  boiler  inside  but  the 


ftunaoe-door  outside  of  the  house,  and  connect  with  it  fonr-incli  flow 
■id  return  pipes,  and  run  them  along  about  I  foot  from  the  front  wall  of  the 
lean-to.  This  wUl  afford  sufficient  heating  power  to  prevent  ftost  Injuring 
my  description  of  greenhouse  plant,  and  you  may  hara  them  in  growth  all 
llie  winter,  as  you  wish.  The  next  beat  plan  is  to  have  a  fhmaoe  at  one  end 
and  a  fluo  along  the  ftront,  whieb  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  ont  frost 
With  a  moderate  Are. 

BBfOTxvo  PiHS  SuCKvas  (St.  Osmt).— We  would  remoTe  the  Backers 
now,  and  haTe  them  rooted  planta  before  severe  weather  sets  in.  Aa 
fhey  only  senre  (o  ImpoTerlsh  the  parent,  they  might  as  well  be  removed  at 
€ooe.  It  is  the  practice  of  good  Pine-growers  to  twist  out  the  suckers  that 
appear  before  the  flrnit  ahowa  with  a  p^  of  long-handled  pincers,  when  the 
anckers  can  be  fairiy  laid  hold  of,  aa  when  they  are  removed  early  the  stem 
of  the  plant  Is  not  ao  likely  to  be  ix^Jored  as  irhen  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
vitil  nearly  the  aiae  of  a  fhiltlng  plant.  When  Fines  are  planted  ont,  as 
yonra  are  (no  new  thing,  by-the-by,  in  England),  and  when  the  sorts  are 
aneh  as  arrlre  early  at  maturity,  especially  thoee  of  the  Queen  race,  one, 
or,  at  the  moat,  two  anabers  rlaing  fhxn  thene*  of  the  plant,  or  at  a  liule 
beneath  the  soil,  are  allowed  to  renudn  on  the  parent.  These  grow  until  the 
frnlt  Is  ripe,  when  the  parent  Is  cut  away,  and  the  sucker  grows  amaaingly, 
and  not  nnfteguently  in  eighteen  months  produces  a  truTt  larger  than  the 
parent.  Should  the  anokers  rise  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  at  some  dis- 
tanoa  above  the  soil,  they,  being  ineUglble,  are  either  twisted  out  wiUi  a 
pair  of  pincers  as  they  present  themselves,  or  have  their  hearU  drilled  out 
by  thrusting  a  pointed  square  stick  into  them,  and  twisting  it  round  several 
ttmea,  bnt  neteo  aa  to  ln}ure  the  old  plant. 

BnAKCHBs  OP  EvxnoBxiMS  pon  Bbds  xir  Wxirrxa  (A  Constant  Seader, 
North  i>eron).  — The  parte  most  eligible  for  this  purpose  are  densely- 
branched  shooto  of  all  evergreen  trees  and  shrnba  There  is  not  an  ever- 
green that  may  not  he  employed  In  thla  way.  Arrangement  is  a  matter  of 
teste,  and  that  von  seem  to  underatand.  As  to  their  adaptability  for  the 
mirposo  specified,  they  are  better  than  nothing,  bat  after  all  look  well  for  a 
iliBe  aa  the  weather  is  wet  or  dry.  The  proper  place  for  branches  of  all 
Undft  not  planted  to  strike  root,  or  to  serve  some  purpose  other  than  that  of 
living  plants,  is  the  rabbiah-heap.  To  make  a  gurden  a  cemeterv  is  worse 
than  naving  nothing  in  It,  for  neatness  is  superior  to  having  faded  autumn- 
Ciatad  foliage  in  the  heda  all  winter,  and  dead-leoking  plants  in  the  spring. 

AnnfRriHo  An  to  GnAPxa  (/dam).— In  fine  dry  daya  the  lighto  may  be 
opened  early  in  the  momiagr  and  remain  open  all  dsy ;  but  at  night  they 
ahonld  he  closed  before  the  heavy  autumn  dews  begin  to  fall,  using  fire  by 
day  only.  If  you  can  have  a  little  air  on  at  back  without  wet  getting  in  at 
night  by  all  means  do  ao,  otherwise  the  house  had  better  be  doted.  It  is  a 
warm  confined  moist  night  air  that  ia  eo  injorious  to  Qrapes  hanghig,  and 
air  at  night,  especiaUy  at  this  season,  does  more  harm  than  good.  We  have 
in  the  press  a  book  on  Vine  onlture,  which  we  think  will  suit  you. 

Books  {J.  0.,  Bra4fbrd),^Ywji  can  have  Appleby's  *'  Orchid  Manual,  for 
the  ealtivnUon  of  all  kinds  of  Orchids."  far  thixty-two  ataapa  free  by  poet 
from  our  ofllce ;  and  the  *'  Fern  Manual  *>  isr  alx^«iMr 


Ls4K<40  Hovax  Faovo  iws  NoKTB  {T,  T.).— If  you  had  not  been  at  Oa 
trouble  of  putting  in  froat  li^ts,  and  we  aappoee  glaaa  alaa,  yoor  aoMk 
house  would  have  made  an  excellent  one  for  Fenis :  as  It  ia.  It  will  do  vary 
weU  for  that  elaaa  of  planta;  and  there  are  many  intereating  kinds  that  wiu 
eadnre  a  great  deal  of  froat,  which  yon  may  grow  in  Sootland  In  a  house 
not  heated.  The  house  will  alao  do  very  well  fOr  Camelllaa,  and  nway  hard* 
wooded  planta  will  endure  a  great  amount  of  oold,  but  we  would  not  advSaa 
Heaths,  as  they  like  son  and  air.  Asaleas,  however,  will  most  likely  do  well 
with  yon,  and  the  hybrid  Rhododendrons  will  sneoeed  admirably,  while  hi 
spring  and  summer  yonr  honsa  wUl  be  Jaat  suitable  for  flowermg  plaala* 
as  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  and  Balaams.  If  you  determine  on  winterins 
Camanias  and  the  IQce,  do  not  be  tempted  to  try  an  Amott's  stove  hi  severe 
weathert  rather  cover  up  in  any  lengh  wsy,  if  It  were  even  by  thiualaa 
straw  amongst  the  plants,  and  if  they  are  froaen  let  fham  thaw  aiowly  and 
gently,  and  the  damsge  amongat  hardwoodad  planta  will  not  he  ao  great 
after  all. 

PiAOHBs  Ann  NBOTAUirea  ok  a  Was?  Aspbct  {Monmonih  AffiserAer}. 
~There  can  be  no  qnestlon  that  Peachea  and  Neetarinea  would-iipen  wiu 
greater  certainty  under  glasa  than  without  it;  and  as  yon  wish  to  balld 
such  houses  chsaply,  we  advise  yon  to  make  the  bulk  of  your  roof  a  ftxtan^ 
bat  to  have  aome  good  large  flaps  at  top  as  well  as  in  front.  Aatuming  tha 
length  of  rafter  to  be  15  feet,  we  ahonld  say  let  2  feet  of  that  at  too  be  on 
hinges  to  lift  up  by  an  eaay  contrtvaaoe,  and  tha  remaining  18  Ibet  night  ba 
all  a  fixed  roo£  A  email  hot  neat  bar  of  "X-itoa  will  anpnort  the  gUuiag^har 
from  sinking  If  fixed  from  rafter  to  rafter  In  the  middla.  The  Craot  watt 
may  be  wooden  boarda  almost  ita  whole  depth. 

WivPBnise  TOK  Tbumu  OanAifiuifa  nr  a  Hat-xx>tt  (7.  IZ.).— Ton  nay 
winter  them  as  you  say,  in  a  hay-loft,  if  there  be  light  to  it,  but  do  not  plaoa 
them  there  until  the  weather  Is  likely  to  set  m  fhiety.     If  you  have  a  oold 

Sit  with  lights,  and  watertight,  let  them  etand  thero  as  loag  as  tha  weather 
I  open  and  naUd.  eay  parhapa  tUl  the  first  week  in  Deoember,  aovarlnff  npllto 
frame  at  night  when  frosty,  but  giving  air  at  all  times  when  mild,*  kaeplBg 
the  planta  dry,  and  checking  growth  by  exposing  them  gradually  to  cola 
winds,  so  aa  to  have  them  at  rest,  or  neniy  so,  before  setting  them  Into  tha 
hay-loft.  Cover  up  while  there,  if  it  be  required,  keepfaig  tham  dry  alaaik 
to  withering,  and  remove  tham  in  March  to  some  place  where  there  is  mora 
light.  If  they  are  in  pota  let  them  remain  so,  and  if  potbotmd  ao  mneh  tha 
better. 

Fnoimto  Vnvcs  iH  Pots  (/dMi).— If  the  wood  appeara  ripe,  aod  Hxa 
leavea  eaaily  part  from  the  ahoota,  they  may  be  pruned  at  onoe.  A 1 
shoot  or  two  at  the  top  is  of  no  particular  consequence.  It  waaUL  ho 
be  better  to  let  them  remain  outside  after  pruning  for  a  little  time,  ear  a 
monlh  or  eo,  to  harden,  when  they  may  be  tntrodnoed  iato  heat  gradually. 
It  would  be  better  not  to  freah  pot  them  now,  bnt  place  them  in  saneora  or 
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pans,  and  when  fairly  stvted  feed  them  with  liquid  manure  at 
larging  the  pot  at  the  present  time  will  only  cause  the  production  of 
wood,  the  firnit  deriving  bnt  little  benefit  from  It.  Do  not  be  In  too  great  a 
harry  in  fordng.  We  have  aeon  many  pota  of  Vinea  apoiled  by  being  foraad 
too  early,  the  Incipient  bonoh  going  blind,  and  producing  no  herriea  worth  * 
earing  for. 

Applx  and  Pear  Trkeb  roa  EsPALixaa— PrxAinD  PsAaa  {TorlukSr^) 
—We  think  the  espaliers  would  be  profitable,  and  that  the  border  of  floweia 
in  front  next  the  walk  will  look  weU;  bat  the  flowers  should  be  of  low 
growth,  and  not  planted  nearer  the  trees  than  9  feet,  thereforo  year  border 
should  be  at  least  1  foot  wider,  or  the  trees  planted  that  diatance  ftuthar 
from  the  walk.  At  the  commeneement  the  flowering  planta  may,  of  eouraa^ 
be  planted  wider  In  the  apaoae  not  covered  by  the  trees ;  bat  for  tha  froK 
trees  to  do  any  good  thoy  must  not  be  crowded  by  planta,  but  have  free  expo- 
sure to  light  and  air.  You  may  have  the  espaliexs  any  height,  but  we  prefer 
them  6  feet.  Galvanised  wire,  if  properly  made.  It  preferable  to  ordlBary 
wir^  though  the  Utter  will  aaawer  well  If  kept  painted.  The  wlia  may 
be  atapled  to  wooden  poots,  which  ahonld  be  fixed  firmly  in  the  groand,  and 
charred  to  the  depth  they  are  in  the  soil,  and  a  few  inches  above  It,  Above 
the  surface  they  should  be  well  painted,  or  coated  with  boiling  gaa  tar.  Tha 
poata  should  be  S  feet  In  the  grooad,  and  the  end  once  double  the  afrangth  of 
the  inside  ones.    The  first  wire  ehoold  be  1  foot  fh»i  the  groand,  and  tha 


others  9  inches  or  a  foot  above  it,  which  will  make  seven  wires  r 

If  you  train  the  trees  horizontally,  ths  poeta  should  be  SO  feet  apart  fbr 
Pears  on  the  pear  stock,  and  IS  fsat  apart  if  on  the  qulnee.  The  poeta  for  tha 
Apples  should  be  20  feel  apart  fbr  thoee  on  the  crab  atook,  and  16  feet  apart 
if  on  the  paradise  stock  ;  and  the  trees  of  both  Apples  and  Pears  should  be 
planted  halfway  between  thsnu  The  two  end  poeta  nuy  be  made  firm  by 
driving  a  post  8  fiaet  from  them  in  a  Una  with  them  outwards,  and  fastenlag 
a  wire  to  them,  and  then  to  the  first  upright  post  0  fset  firom  the  ground. 
The  other  poeta  are  best  secured  by  ramming  the  soil  ronnd  them  firmly. 
We  wonld  have  the  Applea  on  the  paradise,  and  the  Peara  on  the  qulaea 
atoek.  Eleven  Apple  treea  would  tiiarafbro  be  required— eay  eight  for  baking 
and  three  for  dessertp-aa  you  have  a  greater  quantity  of  Peara.  Ihey  may 
be— dessert  Apples :  Red  Astrachan,  filenhelm  Orange,  Golden  Pippin,  or 
Conrt  of  Wick.  Kitehen  Apples :  Keawiok  CodUn,  Nonsach,  Manx  Oodlin* 
Lord  Snffleld,  Oravenstein,  Waltham  Abb«r  SeedUng,  or  Golden  MohK 
Winter  Pearmain,  and  Dumelow's  Seedlmg.  We  would  have  the  Pearson 
the  quince  stook  at  12  feet  apa^  as  stated.  Thirteen  trees  would,  therofore, 
be  required.  They  may  be  the  following,  which  come  Into  seeaon  in  the 
order  in  which  thev  are  named:  Doyennd  d'Etd,  Jar^eUe,  Oolmar  A*JSM^ 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Lonia^  ThompsonX 
Forelle  or  Tront  Kear,  Haeon's  Incomparable.  Beurrfi  Diel,  Alexandre 
Lambrd,  Beurrd  d'Aremberg,  and  Benrrtf  do  Banco.  We  preeume  tfaat  by 
dwarf  Standard  Pear  trees  you  mean  bashes  and  pvramids,  which  are  the 
most  suitable  for  planting  along  the  sides  of  paths  in  kitchen  gardens.  Ston- 
dard  trees  shade  other  crops  too  mneh.    We  think  your  armngement  of  the 


garden  very  good,  and  hope  theee  hints  may  be  useful:  but  if  >«•  ...i.. 
farther  advice  do  not  hei>itate  about  asking  ua  for  it  We  never  deviate 
from  our  rule  of  not  recommending  dealera. 

Vnra  Boors  iMsrox  GmzxaHoim  (/.  J.).— If  the  roota  be  only  eovered 
with  bricks  to  the  width  of  the  path,  leaving  a  oonsiderahle  eartaos  haz^ 
we  do  not  think  any  great  harm  will  resnlt  to  the  roota;  bat  if  yoa  cover 
the  whole  of  the  sarface  Inside  they  cannot  be  fed  or  watered,  and  wUl, 
besides,  be  shot  oat  from  air.  It  is  nanal  in  such  cases  to  have  a  pathway 
formed  of  laths,  which aro  moveable,  thus  faclhtatlngthe  attention  neceesary 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  border,  which  eonaiata  In  watering  when  the  Viaea 
are  active,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  healthfullv  moist  state,  and  giving  a 
mulching  of  8  inehea  of  short  manuro  every  spring,  to  be  covered  with  an 
inch  of  loam  to  take  awav  Ita  naUdy  appearance. 
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commcfD.  attribute  of  most  of  xm,  tbat  we  cannot  help  be- 
fieriiig  what  we  see.  Judging  from  the  superb  fruit  on  the 
trees  in  that  orchard-house,  it  seemed  to  xne  maryellous  that 
there  shovld  be  any  controversy  at  tJl  upon  the  subject 
.  Among  the  ornamental  shrubs  I  noticed  the  interesting 
Colletia  bictonensis,  Desfontainia  spinoea,  both  of  which 
have  proved  hardy  with  me,  and  the  latter  bloomed  well ; 
Oriselinia  httoralis,  recommended  by  Hr.  Bobson,  and  very 
pfroperly ;  the  curious  Bubus  leuoodermis,  and  Cotoneaster 
Simmonsii,  with  its  bright  scarlet  berries,  which  render  it 
Very  ornamental  in  winter. — ^Adolphub  H.  Kxkt,  Blet^ingle^, 
Swmy, 

PEAES  OK  QUtNCE  STOCKS  IN  A  LIGHT  SOIL. 

Ik  your  last  Number  of  the  Journal  I  observe  in  your 
aOBwerto  "Yobkshirb"  that  you  recommend  him  to  pro- 
eme  Pear  trees  on  the  free  stodk^  on  account  of  the  dry 
pocous  nature  of  his  subsoil. 

I  live  in  a  more  CfM  and  Ueak  p<»tion  of  Yorkshire  than 
DoDcaster  and  its  neighbourhood.  My  garden  is  on  a  light 
dry  limestone  soil  overlying  a  limestone  gravelly  subsoU. 
In  tins  soil  I  have  grown  a  number  of  Fear  trees  on  th% 
quince  stoek  for  the  lacrt  twelve  years.  My  collection  con- 
sists at  preseot  of  forty-eaght  Pear  trees,  of  which  seventeen 
aire  dwarf  bushes.  With  two  exceptions  they  are  all  on  the 
quinoe  stock,  and  these  two  have  given  me  more  trouble 
with  a  less  satis&ctory  result  than  a  dozen  of  the  others  on 
Ifl&e  quince.  All  my  trees  are  in  perfect  health,  and  in  ad- 
mirable order.  I  simply  state  this  to  show  you  that  I  know 
something  of  the  subject  on  which  I  am  writing. 

From  my  own  experience  I  would  most  decidedly  reoom- 
mend  '^Yobkshibb"  to  purchase  bush  or  pyramidal  Pear 
trees  on  the  quinoe  stock.  The  list  of  Pear  trees  extracted 
fum  Mr.  Bivers's  "Miniature  Fruit  Garden  "  c<mtains  several 
^arietiee  not  suitable  to  the  climate  of  Doncaeter,  unless 
they  be  grown  against  a  south  or  south-west  wall.  I  should 
recommend  the  following  Pears  as  much  more  likely  to  sue-- 
oeed  as  bushes  or  pyramids : — Doyenn^  d'Bt^,  August,  on 
qoinee;  Jargonelle,  August,  ditto;  Beurr^  GifPard,  Septem- 
ber, ditto ;  Beurr^  Goubault,  October,  early,  ditto ;  Beurr^ 
Superfin,  October,  ditto ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  middle  of 
October,  ditto;  Comte  de  Lamy,  ditto,  ditto;  Fondante 
d'Automne,  ditto,  ditto;  Thompson's,  ditto,  ditto;  Beurr^ 
l>i41,  ditto,  ditto ;  Seckle  and  Suffolk  Thorn  on  the  free  stock. 

If  "  YoBKSHiRa*s  "  grarden  is  not  well  sheltered  from  the 
pfevajling  winds  it  would  be  desirable  to  procure  bush- 
pimned  Pear  tre^,  otherwise  the  pyramidal  form  of  trainiug 
is  to  be  pre^arred. 

I  like  trees  grown  in  the  south  the  best,  as  their  wood  is 
always  well  ripened. — C.  M.,  Ttyrktitwre. 

[We  are  much  obliged  by  this  communication.  It  is  evi- 
dence that  on  some  dry  soils  in  certain  localities  the  quinco 
stock  succeeds ;  but  on  light  soils  Mr.  Bivers  recommends 
that  the  soil  over  the  roots  of  the  quince  stocks  be  mulched* 
and  the  junction  of  the  stock  and  scion  covered  with  earth, 
ve  presume  to  encourage  the  production  of  roots  i^m  the 
latter.  On  a  light  soil  with  a  chalky  subsoil  the  only  trees 
that  failed  in  our  orchard  were  those  on  quince  stocks.] 


OECHAJlD-HOirSE  AT  GEEAT  MAELOW. 

BasavKsrsot  to  "J.  F.'s"  account  of  the  orchard-hoose  at 
Great  Marlow  (No.  163,  page  256),  I  shall  feel  much  obliged 
if  you  will  state  the  numbers  of  each  sort  of  fhdt  tree  in  the 
house,  that  some  idea  may  be  finrmed  of  the  yield.  The 
average  which  he  gives  is  no  criterion. — ^Dayib  B.  Lihdsat. 

[The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trees,  and  the  number  of 
eadi  variety: — Pae»r». — Easter  Beurr^,  2;  Winter  Nelis,  2; 
iVmdante  d'Automne,  2 ;  Marie  Louise,  1 ;  Colmar  d'Arem- 
ber^,  2 ;  Beurr6  Bance,  2 ;  Passe  Colmar,  1 ;  Josephine  de 
Mfchnes,  1 ;  Fladberg,  3 ;  Bearr6  Superfin,  1 ;  Bergamotte 
£q>eren,  1 ;  Beurr6  Diet,  1 ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  1 ; 
Van  Mens  L^on  le  Clerc,  2 ;  Brown  Beurr6, 1 ;  Napoleon,  1 ; 
Okpu  Morceau,  2.^Total,  26.  Ai>2»{««.— Mannington's  Pear- 
main,  1 ;  Beinette  dn  Canada,  2 ;  Oourt-Pendu-Plat,  1 ;  Cel- 
lini, 2;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  8;  Bibston  Pippin,  2;  Old 
Nonpareil,  1 ;  Emperor  Alexander,  1 ;  Scarlet  Pearmain,  1 ; 
OoldMi  Pippin,  2;  NorUiera  Spy,  1  $  Melon  Apple,  8 ;  Male 


Carle,  1;  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  1;  Beaton  Basset,  2;  Court  of 
Wi<^  1 ;  Cockle  Pippin,  1 ;  Wheeler's  Busaet,  1 ;  New 
Book  Pippin,  1 ;  King  Pippin,  l.--TotaI,  29.  FeatOm,^ 
Salway,  2;  Boyal  Ge<«ge,  2;  Banringion,  2 ;  Gxosse  Mig^ 
nonne,  2 ;  Earl^  York,  1 ;  Yiolette  H&tive,  1 ;  Noblesse,  1 ; 
French  Qalonde,  1 ;  Belle  Bauce,  1;  Walbnrton  Admirable^  1 ; 
Bellegarde,  1 . — ^Total,  16.  ApricaU, — St.  Ambroise,  2 ;  Moor«- 
park,  7;  Peaoh  Apricot,  5.— Total,  14.  Pliwiis.— Kirke's,  2; 
Jeffenon.  1;  Late  Orleans,  2;  Beine  Claude  deBavay,  2; 
Pond's  Seedling,  2;  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  2;  Imp^ratrice,  1; 
Transparent  Gage,  2;  White  Magnum  Bonum,  2 ;  Cloth  <^ 
Gold,  2 ;  Guthrie's  Late  Green,  1 ;  July  Green  Gage.  1 ;  Early 
Prolifio,  1.— Total,  21.  Nectarines.— Elruge,  2;  Bivers's 
Orange,  2;  White,  4;  Hardwicke  Seedling,  2;  Yiolette 
Hitive^  2;  Balgowan,  2;  Bowden,  1 ;  Pitmaston  Orange,  1. 
—Total,  16.  CTierries.— Empress  Eugenie,  1;  Cleveland 
Bigazreau,  1 ;  Blaok  Eagle,  2 ;  Waterloo,  1 ;  Governor 
Wood,  6;  Boyal  Duke,  1;  Circassian,  1;  Brown's  Black 
Heart,  1;  Elton,  1;  Werder's  Early  Black,  1;  Florence,  1; 
Duchesse  de  Paluau,  1;  Blaok  Tartarian,  1;  May  Duke,  1; 
Belle  Agath^,  2.— Total,  22.] 


WORK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

STTCHZN  GABDEN. 

Wnmsr  Box-edgings  require  relaying,  or  walks  graveBing, 
let  it  be  done  forthwith.  Beet,  the  roots  of  the  latest  crop  vo 
be  now  taken  up  without  being  bruised  and  the  tops  care- 
folly  twisted  off  above  the  crown,  to  be  stored  away  in  any 
dry  place  free  from  frost  in  sand  or  earth,  or  buried  in  heaps 
of  earth,  as  other  roots  are  kept.  Broccoli,  it  is  now  time  to 
check  that  growing  luxuriantly  by  laying  it  down.  We  find 
constant  attention  is  necessary  to  secure  the  plantations  of 
Cabbages,  the  Cauliflowers  underhand-lights,  and  the  winter 
Lettuces,  from  the  ravages  of  slugs.  Dust  the  ground 
between  the  plants  every  second  day  with  soot  and  quick- 
lime, and  make  good  the  blanks  from  the  seed-beds.  Where 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  SaXsafy,  and  Soorzonera,  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  grubs,  which  are  very  numerous  this  season* 
or  to  injury  by  frost  in  consequence  of  the  situation,  being 
low  and  damp,  the  sooner  they  are  taken  up  and  stored 
away  the  better. 

FBUrr  OASDSN. 

The  preparation  of  quarters  for  the  reception  of  Goosa* 
berries  and  Currants  should  be  completed,  as  planting  may 
shortly  commence.  The  formation  of  fruit-tree  borders 
should  be  proceeded  with,  and  stagnant  water  must  be 
carried  off  by  drains.  A  stoatum  of  stones  or  bricks  should, 
intervene  between  the  soil  of  the  border  and  a  cold  clayey 
bottomu  Although  these  precautions  may  not  be  strictly 
necessary  in  all  cases,  there  are  but  few  instanoee  wheie 
they  can  with  propriety  be  dispensed  with. 

TLOWSB  GABnSN. 

Some  temporary  coverings  should  now  be  at  hand  to 
protect  half-hardy  plants  from  the  first  attack  of  frost, 
which  is  generally  of  short  duration,  when  a  spell  of  fine 
weather  succeeds.  By  such  protection  for  a  night  or  two 
their  flowering  season  may  be  prolonged  for  a  few  weeks. 
Chrysanthemums  agahist  walls  should  be  closely  tacked  in, 
and  spare  lights,  reed-covers,  or  mats,  kept  in  readiness  to 
protect  them  from  sharp  frosts.  A  fresh,  green,  cheerfal  ap*' 
pearance  may  be  given  to  the  flower-beds  as  soon  as  l^e  Irot' 
has  done  its  worst  amongst  the  bedded-out  plants,  by  intBo** 
ducing  a  supply  of  smafi  neat  plants  of  the  different  dwarf* 
hardy  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  Aucubas,  Berberis,  Laum»* 
tinus.  Arbor  Yitee,  Laurels,  and  any  of  the  many  softs  of 
Pinus,  Bhododendron,  Holly,  &o.,  to  be  kept  in  pots.  By 
disposing  of  the  various  tints  of  ^reen  and  variegated  fbUage 
in  separate  or  mixed  masses,  a  ^easing  and  interesting  cha- 
racter could  be  given  to  the  view  of  the  flower  garden  from- 
the  windows  even  in  the  dull  days  of  winter.  Choice  Alpjnea 
should  be  plunged  in  coal  ashes  or  old  tan.  Place  Carna- 
tions and  Pieotees  in  pots  in  cool  frames,  and  water  spaar* 
ingly.  Protect  tender  Chinese  and  Tea-scented  Boisea. 
Shrubs  in  overgrown  walks  should  now  be  cut  back  or  taken 
up  and  replanted.  Cuttings  of  Laurel  and  other  shrubs  may 
now  be  prepared  and  put  thickly  into  nursery-beds  itt  tiia 
reserve  garden.  Anemone  roots  to  be  planted  2  laaAm. 
deep.  ^  Tulip-beda  to  be  prepared  by  diggiftg  the  froomd 
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12  or  15  inches  deep,  and  mizizig  deooxnt>oeed  tarfy  Bandy 
lotah,  with  the  BoiL  The  SantmcnlaB-bedg  to  be  prepared 
by  taldng  out  the  old  soil  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  putting  in 
about  6  inches  of  well-rotted  oowdung  at  the  bottom,  and 
then  Bome  good  ridi  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  oow- 
danff,  to  6  inches  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface, 
the  bed  when  finished  sloping  from  the  middle  to  tibe  sides. 

aBISNHOXTSB  AND  CONSSSVATOBT. 

Hints  from  the  thermometer  should  regulate  the  admis- 
sion of  air  to  these  structures.  Favourable  weather  should 
be  talren  advantage  of  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  in  many 
cases  openings  for  air  may  be  left  all  niffht.  The  careless 
practice  of  opening  the  sashes  at  stated  intervals  to  any 
certain  degree  without  reference  to  external  circumstances, 
must,  throughout  the  season,  be  avoided.  Keep  the  Azaleas 
and  Camellias  regularly  moist  at  the  roots,  never  allowing 
them  to  become  too  dry  or  too  wet.  Shift  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias and  Cinerarias  regularly.  Give  plenty  of  air  to  Heaths 
and  New  Holland  plants,  and  water  very  carefully;  the  same 
with  Orange  and  Lemon  trees.  Shift  advancing  Pelargo- 
niums, and  water  freely  at  the  root.  Take  pot  Chrysanthe- 
mums into  the  gre^ihouse  and  conservatory;  water  with 
weak  manure  water  occasionally.  Shift  Chinese  Primroses, 
and  keep  them  in  a  light  airy  place.  If  any  of  the  beantiM 
tribe  of  Tropeeolums,  particularly  tricolorum  or  Jarratti, 
which  have  flowered  early  in  the  season,  start  into  growth, 
they  should  not  be  checked,  but  allowed  to  grow  slowly 
through  the  winter;  but  if  there  is  no  appearance  of  this, 
which  is  best  for  their  future  success,  their  roots  should  be 
kept  inactive  in  a  cool  place,  with  the  soil  about  them  quite 
dry,  and  they  must  be  protected  from  mice.  The  necessity 
of  a  store  of  the  various  kinds  of  soil  for  potting  should 
invito  the  precaution  of  securing  a  sufficient  stock  for  winter 
use  under  cover  before  the  drenching  rains  of  autumn  have 
xcBodered  it  unfit  for  use. 

FITS  AND  F£AMBS. 

The  earliest  opportunity  should  now  be  taken  to  remove 
Auriculas,  Carnations,  Piootees,  Pinks,  Pansies,  and  ail  such 
florists'  flowers  to  their  winter  quarters.  Cold  dry  frames, 
raised  upon  a  few  bricks  to  give  a  circulation  of  air  beneath 
and  among  the  plants,  axe  l£e  best  situation  for  them.  But 
very  little  water  should  be  given  during  the  winter,  only 
sufficient  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  Additional  air  should 
be  admitted  to  the  frames  daily  by  tilting  up  the  sashes  in 
favourable  weather ;  the  vacancies  around  the  bottoms  of  the 
frames  to  be  filled  up,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  protection 
to  be  given  in  the  most  severe  part  of  the  winter.  Indeed, 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  winter  no  coverings  will  be 
required,  as  the  plante  will  bear  to  be  frozen  without  injury 
if  the  lights  are  covered  with  straw  or  litter  to  exclude  the 
sun's  rays,  when  they  will  thaw  gradually  and  slowly.  The 
frames  to  be  looked  over  occasionally  to  see  that  the  i>lanto 
do  not  suffer  from  drip  from  the  lights,  or  from  slugs,  snails 
or  canker. — ^W.  Ksanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks.  Weather  stiU  dry, 
with  parching  east  winds.  Ban  the  Butch  hoe  through 
every  bit  of  ground,  to  give  an  open  surface,  and  cut  up 
every  incipient  weed.  Pulled  up  all  the  Peas  and  Beans 
done  bearing.  A  piece  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  still  very 
good.  ScarUt  Bwnnen,  thanks  to  a  little  sewage  water,  are 
still  very  fine,  whilst  in  most  cottage  gardens  hereabouto 
they  have  done  little  good  this  season.  But  for  the  sewage 
we  would  have  been  in  the  same  position.  Two  years  ago 
we  obtained  a  very  superior  Scarlet  Bunner  from  I^.  Yeitch 
—the  pods  are  larger  and  more  thick  and  fieshy  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  kmd.  White  Dutch  Bunners  and  White 
Scarlet  Bunners  are  hardly  worth  growing  in  comparison 
with  the  old  scarlet-fiowered  and  mottled-bean  kind.  Of 
the  White  you  obtain  fine,  large,  long,  smooth  pods,  but 
even  if  gathered  young  they  never  seem  to  eat  so  crisp  and 
juicy  as  the  Scarlet  Bunners.  For  amount  of  yield  of  real 
nourishing  food  there  is  no  better  friend  to  the  cottage 
gardener  than  the  Scarlet  Bunner. 

We  hsTd  BometiiQes  been  in  th«  habit  of  assooiatjing  the 


Scarlet  Bunner  with  the  degree  of  refinement  and  civilisa- 
tion arrived  at  by  the  working  classes.    We  can  recollect 
when,  in  Sootland«  the  Scarlet  Bunner  was  merely  seen 
amonffst  the  working  people  as  a  fiower  trained  up  by  the 
side  m  a  window.    &  cottage  gardens  you  could  scarcely 
meet  with  any  vegeteble  but  Curly  Greens,  Cabbage,  and 
Potatoes.     Cauliflower  was  considered  to  be   aping  the 
aristocracy.     The  cooling  Lettuce  on  a  hot  summer  day^. 
the  nutritious  Dwarf  Kidney  Bean  and  Scarlet  Bunner,  were, 
wholly  discarded ;  and  on  our  last  visit  to  Scotland,  thou^lb 
there  were  improvemente  in  cottage  gardens,  the  homely, 
natives  might  well  have  taken  a  lesson  from  their  English 
neighbours,  who  would  have  secured  a  far  greater  variety, 
and  more  nutritive  qualities  of  food,  from  the  same  sized 
garden.    The  Scotoh  peasantry,  who,  perhaps,  value  them-^ 
selves  quite  enough  on   their  hardy  habits,  their  inde- 
pendence of  character,  and  their  respect  to  the  outward 
moralities,  might  well  learn  something  from  their  southern, 
neighbours  as  respecte  the  useful,  l£e  healthfbl,  and  the  ' 
refined.     The  very  variety  of  food  at  a  peasant*s  table 
expands  alike  his  asBires,  his  mind,  and  his  heart,  and  tends 
to  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.    The  man  with  so, 
^w  wante  that  nature  alone  will  supply  them,  whatever 
peculiar  excellenoies  he  possesses,  can,  as  a  man,  be  little 
better  than  a  barbarian,    lilind,  we  say  nothing  against  the 
man— quite  the  reverse-— who,  well  aware  of  the  bcmefite  and. 
the  pleasures  from  variety  of  food,  voluntarily  deprives 
himself  of  that  gpratification,  in  order  that,  by  his  self- 
deniak  and  self-effort,  he  may  attain  a  desired  olgect.  There 
is  no  occasion,  however,  for  him  to  trv  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  fine  Grapes  are  as  sour  as  Crabs,  merely  because 
his  means  or  his  purposes  deny  him  the  gratification  of 
eating  them.     The  Great  Creator,  in  his  goodness,  pre- 
sented us  with  wonderftil  variety  of  the  usefiil  and  the* 
beautiful,  that  we  might  thankftilly  and  temperately  ei^oy* 
them  all.   The  man  who  is  contented  with  the  least  tempting: 
viands,  when  his  means  would  command  the  more  nutxitive 
and  enticing,  can  only  secure  our  respect  when  we  know  the 
means  thus  saved  are  devoted  to  a  noble  purpose-— such  as 
helping  those  less  prosperous  than  himself.    We  certainly 
shall  1^  glad  to  know  what  progress  is  making  in  cottage 
gardening  in  Scotland,  espe<nally  as  to  the  variety  of  vege» 
tables  cultivated.     We  clearly  recollect  that»  in  a  la^e 
village,  or  rather  town,  north  of  the  Forth,  there  was  omyr 
one  man  who  knew  how  to  grow  and  how  to  treat  a  Lettuce*. 
A  greater  attention  to  home  comforts,  even  as  respects  the 
table,  would  do  nothing  to  undermine  the  taste  for  intel- 
lectual studies ;  but  it  might  help  to  eive  us  less  of  the 
rough  and  the  uncouth  in  association  with  the  advancement 
of  intellect. 

Pricked  out  more  Lettuce,  watered  Caulifiower  and  young 
Cabbages,  took  up  Carrote  and  Beet^  and  hunted  for  slugs, 
grubs,  and  caterpillars.  Examined  Potatoes.  All  in  tiie 
ground  should  now  be  taken  up,  and  those  wanted  for  the 
new  year  should  now  be  planted,  with  glass  ready  to  put 
over  them.  Planted  a  piece  of  a  pit  with  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans,  where  we  can  give  a  little  heat;  and  cut  the  young 
fruit  from  young  phmts  of  Cucumbers,  which  we  inah  to 
produce  a  few  in  the  beginning  of  winter^  as  of  late  we  have, 
given  up  growing  them  all  the  winter  through.  We  would 
here  stete,  however,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent,  that 
what  was  said  lately  of  winter  Cucumbers  was  just  the 
result  of  our  own  practice.  Had  we  nice  plants  coming  on 
now,  that  we  wished  to  bear  plentifrdly  about  Christmas* 
and  the  new  vear  and  onwards,  we  would  scarcely  allow  » 
fruit  to  swell  before  the  middle  of  December. 

FBUIT  aABDSN. 

Were  we  disposed  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  trans^ 
planting,  lifting,  and  planting,  or  even  root-pruning,  the 
dryness  would  deter  us.  In  opening  a  ditch  30  inches  deep' 
for  a  fence  in  a  meadow,  the  ground  at  lliat  depth  seemed 
quite  dry  and  fiaky.  No  pressure  afforded  any  signs  o£ 
moisture,  and  the  lowest  of  it,  when  squeesed  hard  by  the- 
hand,  could  not  be  firmed  together.  Planting  in  such  soiV 
without  abundance  of  water,  is  out  of  the  question;  but 
preparations  may  be  made,  and  in  places  where  there  is  no 
such  dryness,  transplanting,  root-pruning,  &c.,  may  now  be 
proceeded  with,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  In  planting 
yowig  treet,  and  when  they  are  to  be  moved  only  short 
difitanoes,  they  will  go  on  all  the  better,  and  make  fresh. 
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fuanma  jur  Obgbakd  ov  Tieun  Aosss  (A  aubtcrihery.—Tn  giving 
mMoa  et  tkto  kind  Mnmrfaat  more  of  your  Tdterfor  objtctB  ought  tio  be 
known  than  is  given  in  yoor  otherwiae  well-penned  letter.  We  eonlton  w 
are  no  partlealar  admirers  of  cloiely-trimmed  nmit  trees  anvwhere  exeoptlng 
against  a  wall,  eepalier,  or  similar  place.  If  we  were,  like  yon,  near  a 
ftMUooable  watering-plaee,  where  there  is  a  good  sale  ior  fruits  in  sum- 
mer and  early  in  autumn,  we  would  trench  the  ground  aa  you  propeee, 
plant  standard  Apples  about  20  feet  apart  each  way,  and  fill  the  ground 
Mlween  with  Ooosebeniea  or  Currants  at  6  feet  apart,  catting  away  and 
removing  these  bushes  as  the  Apple  trees  advanced,  and  eventually  sowing 
the  orchard  vrith  grass.  If  the  altuatlott  is  very  windy,  dwarf  trece  tmhied 
oup  fashion  might  be  subetitnted,  and  these  may  do  mueh  ckoeer,  say  S  flMt 
apart  We  would  not,  however,  reeouunend  miniature  trees  if  a  lai^e  quan- 
tity of  fruit  is  wanted.  We  have  seen  several  Apple  trees  the  prssent 
season  Yielding  forty  bushels  of  fnii  each,  and  it  would  take  a  great  number 
of  small  bush  trees  to  aceompUsh  this,  besides  the  trouble  and  expense  of- 
tralning  the  latter.  As  you  confine  vour  Ust  to  ten  varieties,  and  beMeviag 
you  jpould  do  better  by  growing  chiefly  early  sorts,  we  would  reoommend 
the  following,  the  greater  portion  to  be  of  the  first-named,  which  are  early: 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Kerry  Pippin,  Khig  of  the  Pippins,  Cellini,  Blea- 
lieim  Orange,  New  Hawthomden,  Mapson's  Seedling,  and  Lord  SufBeld,  all 
nunmer  and  autumn  fruits  {  and  for  late  keeping  try  Golden  Knob,  Welling- 
ton, Winter  Queening,  or  Court-Fendu-plat.  For  appearanoe  In  early  sum- 
mer, the  Bed  Juneatiag,  Bed  Aatraohan,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  are  all 
goods  while  for  early  bearing,  and  the  property  of  filling  the  basket 
quieUj,  the  Keewiek  Godlin  has  few  equals.— J.  B. 

Glozxhias  GaowxMo  in  ▲  Vxkbby  (JSufty).— Pot  them  In  February,  keep- 
ing them  until  then  in  any  kind  of  light  soil  in  a  dry  part  of  the  vineryi 
fhm  which  frost  is  excluded,  and  employing  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and 
leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  with  a  free  admixture  of  silver  sand.  Provide 
dninageto  one-fourth  of  the  depth,  using  pots  two-thirds  larger  than  the 
bulbs.  Water  sparingly  until  tiie  growths  appear,  then  give  more  gradually 
~"*i  progresses.    If  you  have  a  hotbed  you  may  plunge  the  pots  In  it. 


d  grow  these  plants  there  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  thence  remove  to 
the  vinery,  and  place  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  Thunbergia  cocctoea  to  do 
aaqr  good  nquirea  a  stofe  temperature,  though  it  will  do  moderately  In  a 
teopentnre  of  not  less  than  4Bf*  in  winter.  Bousslngaultia  baselloldes  should 
do  in  a  vinery,  which  is  quite  warm  enough  a  place  for  it.  It  requires  a 
oompost  of  peat  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  with  a  tne  admixture  or  silver 
■and,  abundant  water  when  growing,  but  none  when  at  rest,  and  all  the 
light  possible  after  the  foliage  has  attained  its  full  size,  a  free  circulation  of 
sir  being  also  alTorded.  You  may  keep  the  Caladiums  named  in  a  heated 
glass  ease,  only  they  must  not  be  too  wet  in  winter:  maintain  a  temperi^ure 
of  55^  to  eor.  They  luxuriate  in  a  oompost  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould  hi 
equal  parte,  with  a  firee  admixture  of  sand. 

Vina  waam  Etss  vstms  LAms^Pikairrnia  Old  Bmaix  Yuras  (M.  J*.). 
— TInee  firom  eyes  are  preferable  to  those  from  layers,  because  the  joints  of 


tlie  wood  are  shorter,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  going  on  progressively 
topcfftetian  without  any  drawbadc:  whereas  layers  are  luble  to  receive  a 
obeck  when  detached  from  the  parent,  whidh  prevents  their  growing 


freely  fbr  some  time  afterwards.  It  would  noc  be' judicious  to  pliuit  in  a 
pcnument  border  Tines  that  have  been  in  small  pota  for  three  or  four  years, 
aaid  have  thin  old-looking  oaneo,  for  they  seldom  take  to  the  ftesh  soil  well, 
and  make  eorrespondingty  poor  growths.     Free,  young,  strong,  healthy^* 

' ^v-.-..- ^"    ""•'■   ler,  which  were  in  the  eye  this 

[anted  next  spring,  and  give  a 

Jtte  others  will  be  only  reoover- 

Ing  themselves  preparatory  for  a  start  snothar  year.  For  planting  in  per- 
manent borders  we  prefer  young  moderately  strong  well-ripeaed  oanea  to 
tbOMthat  have  been  grown  years  in  pots,  even  though  strong. 

DofTBLK  9WS0I08  (TT.  JHUistone),— Y OUT  double  Senecios  are  very  good ; 
fhf  one  named  Magenta  very  attractive  In  colour.  Its  dwarf  habit  is  a 
great  reeommendatian.  The  other  varietlea  are  too  dark  for  bedding  pur- 
poaes.  In  our  opinion  Senecios  are  better  adapted  for  pot  enlture  as  deoo- 
rallve  plants.  l%e  variety  Magenta  is  most  desirable  from  its  brilliancy  of 
oolomr.  Not  liavfng  seen  the  plants  growing,  we  can  only  speak  of  the  pro- 
priety of  names  aa  applied  to  colour. 

Cwoumnft-BOvsn-^GosD  Yjkixt  (J.  S.  C.).— Your  proposed  ammge- 
msnt  will  do  for  Cuoumbers  after  the  end  of  February.  For  winter  supply 
70B  would  require  at  least  three  pipea  below  the  central  bed,  and  three  pipes 
on  the  coldest  side  of  the  house.  A  good  arrangement  for  such  a  house 
ttroold  be  a  bad  in  the  centre  4  feet  wide,  a  walk  on  each  side  i^  feet  wide, 
and  a  shelf  next  the  sides  all  round  a  fbot  wide.  Did  the  house  stand  north 
and  south,  espeelally— but  even  as  it  does  stand— we  would  prefer  having  a 
bed  on  eaeh  aide,  whieh,  with  middle  walla,  would  take  up  S^  or  4  feet,  and 
fhw  leave  a  path  down  the  middle  of  ttom  3  to  4  feet.  Two  fourwinch  pipes 
beneath  each  bed  would  then  do,  and  two  round  the  house  for  top  beak.  For 
wtttter  woric  a  third  would  be  desirable  for  the  coldest  side,  as  the  health  of 
COMUnbera  depends  mueh  on  not  overheating  the  heating  medium.  For  a 
ooldhoQse  we  would  have  one  Buckland  Sweetwater,  one  Boyal  Muscadine, 
one  Xoaeat  Hamburgh,  and  the  rest  Black  Hamborghs.  For  a  house  to  be 
heated  take  the  firat  three,  two  Hamburghs,  one  Muscat,  and  one  Lady 
Pownea'. 

StBiUuaQ  Fuchsias  {John  Seottu^-Yoar  speoimens  of  Fuchsias  arrived 
In.avery  sad  condition.  The  names  not  being  fastened  tn  each  specimen 
jrenders  it  difficult  to  recognise  them.  To  do  your  seedlings  jasKice  we  should 
■ea  plants  in  flower.  Presuming  that  the  one  with  the^ie  mottled  rosy 
pniple  oorolla  ia  Loveliness,  we  should  say  that  was  the  be»t,  although  the 
•epals  are  rough.  That  with  the  large  double  white  corolla,  if  free  in  ilower- 
Sngy  would  make  a  good  decorative  plant ;  the  other  specimens  have  no 
novelty  about  them.  Much  depends  on  the  habit  of  the  Fuchsia  to  render 
it  Vtefal.  The  Petunia  la  no  advance  upon  many  well-known  named  varietiee. 

Nairn  OF  FxviT  (8.  <S.).-3,  Court-Pendu-pIat ;  S  and  4,  Court  of  Wiek ; 
fi,  .OoSden  Pippin ;  61  Bobmson's  Pippin ;  10,  Norfolk  Beaufln.  Others  not 
xeeognised.  {A.  ^.).~6,  Barcelona  Fearmain;  7,  Vicar  of  Winkfield; 
8,*Bonnd  Winter  Nonsuch;  10,  Scarlet  Nonpareil;  11,  Green  Nonpareil; 
18y  Triomphe  de  Jodolgne.  Others  not  recognised .  ( Tm-tfearg  9ub$eriber), 
— 1»  Forge;  2,  Christie's  Pippin;  8,  CelUni;  4,  Gravenstein;  6,  Striped 
Beaufin;  8,  Golden  Harvey;  9,  Same  as  No.  10;  10,  Same  as  No.  9; 
12^  Adams's  Fearmain ;  Baking  Pear,  Black  Worcester ;  14,  Same  as  No.  2; 
ISy  Oard*B  SeedUng.  Others  not  recognised.  {JBast  Bei/ord).^2,  Golden 
Winter  Fearmain ;  4,  Golden  Noble ;  7,  Catillac;  9,  Court  of  Wick ;  10^  Api 
Petit.  Others  not  recognised.  (/.  fT.,  SotUhgat4).--AppU»^lf  Gloria 
Jffnndi;^  Blenheim  Pippin;  8,  Dutch  Mignonne;  4, Scarlet  Nonpareil; 


(^.  Bibston  Pippin;  &  Gourt-Pendu-plat.  FMrs.>^-i^  Napolaon;  %  Marifli 
Louise;  8,  Betutfi  de  Bance;  4,  Easter  Benrr^ ;  5,  BeuTr§  Die! ;  6,  Benzx6 
d'Aremberg:  7,  Fondante  d'Automne.  Others  not  recognised.  (K.  r.  S»  JET). 
— 1*  Marie  Louise;  2,  Benrrd  DIel;  8,  Passe  Cohnar;  4,  St.  Germain; 
6,  CaUllac;  6,.WiiliaHUi'a  Bon  Chrdtlen.  (^T.P.)— Tour  Apple  ia  Coe*! 
Golden  Drop. 

Names  of  Plants  Cle^).— Cyauotis  vittata.  (Jj«a^).— It  is  quite  tm^ 
possiUe  to  name  yotir  planta  from  pieces  of  leaves  only  :  we  muat  see  the 
flowers.  (CoMUmt  R»ad«r),—JuaipanxB  eemmnnis.  (J.  Jf.  JT.).— Tho- 
plant  with  a  prkUy  pohited  leaf  is  Ruseua  acoleatus.  The  other  two  are 
not  hi  a  nameabla  sUte.    (Ifary).— Mesembryanthemum  oordifolinm. 


POULTBT.  BBBs  and  HOTSEHOLB  CHBOVICLB. 


POULTEY-CLUB  MEETING. 
(From  a  Correspondent.) 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  held  in 
the  board-rooin  at  the  Agncultnral  Hall,  Islingtan,  on  the 
Ist  inst.,  when  about  twenty  members  were  present.  Upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Beldon,  Mr.  Kelleway  took  the  chnir.  The 
following  new  members  were  then  elected : — ^ICesars.  J.  £• 
Powers,  H.  Laoy,  W.  J.  Pope,  J.  Fletcher,  J.  Oroalaaid,  jtOL, 
W.  Guerner,  JT.  Smitii,  J.  Anderson,  A.  Crook,  C.  Pnegt, 
H.  Bates*  —  Colley,  F.  W.  Else,  M.  HeMUey,  J.  M(Buey, 
and  W.  B.  Tegetmeier. 

Mr.  Zurhorst  gave  notice  of  motion*  respecting  the  absence 
of  the  minute-books,  &c.,  of  the  Club,  for  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Beldon  said,  that  with  respect  to  the  book  of  roIeB 
for  judging,  he  considered  that  the  diflsatasfadaon  shown  at 
the  principle  out  of  doors  was  due  to  a  nxieapprehenBiDn  of 
their  purpose.  The  rules  laid  down  were  reaUy  a  standaaKi 
of  excellence  for  the  guidance  of  exhibitors.  It  was  absurd 
to  think  that  the  Judges  were  to  make  their  awards  bode 
in  hand;  but  any  flagrant  violation  of  the  acknowledged 
standard  of  excellence  by  a  Judge  would  entail  an  erplana^ 
tion  from  him  by  the  Stewards.  Mr.  Beldon,  to  remore  Ite 
only  possible  point  of  opposition  to  the  Qub,  moved  titLttt 
the  name  be  altered  to  "A  Standard  I6r  the  Guidjmce  o£ 
Poultry  Exhibitors."  This  being  seconded,  was  unanimously' 
adopted.  It  was  stated,  that  the  revised  edition,  would  be 
ready  in  a  few  d&ys^  and  each  memb»  immediately  ioiipliai 
with  a  copy. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  about  a  monthly  periodioal- 
on  poultry  matters;  but  man  the  eiparienoe  of  some  mem- 
bers present  it  was  not  deemed  advisaU^  it  being  oertaia 
to  entail  a  pecuxiiaiy  loss. 

The  appointment  of  the  Judges  at  Birmingham  was  next 
brought  forward*  and  it  was  resolved  to  memorialise  the 
Committee  that  if  they  still  appointed  some  of  their  old 
Judges  they  would  select  fresh  ones  to  act  with  them  in. 
whom  exhibitors  had  confidence. 

The  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  Mondagr  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Show  at  the  Bingley  Ball  Tanrent  at  three  o'doek. 
The  meeting  then  dispersed  aftw  passing  votes  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Kelleway,  the  chairman,  and  Mr,  Ashton,  who  acted  «e 
secretary. 

TUNBBIDGE  WELLS  POTJLTEY  SHOW. 

Wb  are  always  glad  to  note  progress  of  pouliay  in  con- 
nection with  agriculture.  It  is  a  natural  thing,  and  the 
association  is  therefore  a  correct  one.  The  good  pecyple  of 
Kent  are  not  slow  in  learning.  Last  year  was  the  mrst  exhi- 
bition of  the  sort  th^  have  bad,  and  they  have  soon  applied 
the  lesson  which  they  then  had  placed  before  them.  From 
its  soil,  its  contiguity  to  London,  and  from  tradition,  Kent 
should  be,  as  it  was  formerly,  one  of  the  chief  poult^  pro* 
viders  of  the  London  market.  Many  villages  and  placee 
retain  in  name  an  dd  reputation.  We  recolleot  when  Wea^ 
terham  was  famous  for  its  breed,  just  as  Le  Mans  and  La 
Fldche  are  for  theirs  in  France ;  and  Handcross,  Cuckfleld, 
and  Dorking  are  here. 

There  was  a  great  increase  in  Dorkings,  Geese,  Dncka, 
and  Turkevs-^all  among  the  most  useful  and  marketaUe 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  yara,  or  on  the  fSarm.  The  progxees 
was  not  confined  to  the  numbers,  it  was  as  perc^tib&  in  the 
quality.  Many  of  the  birds  shown  were  fit  for  any  ex- 
hibition in  England,  and  would  hold  their  own  credmbly 
anywhere.  There  were' twenty-one  pens  of  Dorkmgs,  many 
of  them  most  excellent.    The  Bev.  li/Li.  Barnes  showed  three 
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pent,  taking[  fint  and  seoond,  and  a  liigh  oommendation. 
The  fint-pruse  pen  aold  readily  for  ten  gnineaa.    We  Have 
seldom  seen  two  better  pens ;  bat  there  was  the  old  mistake. 
If  the  oock  from  the  second-prize  pen  had  been  pat  with  the 
first-prize  pallets,  it  woald  have  baen  an  improrement.  Mr. 
Simmons's  birds  were  rexy  good.    Eight  pens  were  deser- 
vedly mentioned.    The  Polands  and  Spanish  do  not  seem  to 
grow  in  pablic  estimation.    We  imagine  mac^  of  this  may 
be  attribated  to  the  Hot,  that  non-sitters  are  troablesome 
birds  on  a  fiurm.    They  inyolve  the  necessity  of  keeping  two 
bveeds,  and  these  are  tiresome  to  keep  distinct.    If  they  are 
allowed  to  mingle,  then  we  soon  come  to  the  abomintttion  of 
all  abominations — ^the  strange  creatare  called  a  "  bam-door 
fowl/'  an  "oUa  podrida"  made  op  of  a  small  contribution 
from  Spanish,  Poland,  Dorking,  Game,  "  and  many  others, 
which  now  to  describe  would  be  too  long."    The  idea  is 
suggested  to  us  by  having  before  our  eyes  while  we  write,  a 
pii^are,  by  a  Flemish  master,  said  to  possess  considerable 
merit.    The  cock  is  yellow  and  white  with  blue  legs,  he  has 
a  lark  crest,  and  a  cup  comb;  one  hen  is  white  with  a 
splashed  topknot ;  another  is  black  all  over,  she  is  also 
crested ;  another  hen  is  brown'and  white — all  have  dark  legs. 
In  the  country  where  this  was  painted  they  are  still  called 
"  Boor^s  fowls,"  and  invoiced  as  such  when  sent  over  for  sale. 
A  pore  breed  is  more  valuable,  and  quite  as  useftil.    The 
food  consumed  by  one  of  these  equals  in  expense  the  con- 
Bomption  of  a  pore  bred  and  good  fowl.    One  is  worth  on 
table,  or  in  the  market,  twice  as  much  as  the  other,  and 
sorely  uniformiiy  and  harmony  of  colour  and  markings 
shall  be  worth  something  in  the  yard.     Hambvirghs  were 
poorly  represented  in  numbers ;  but  Mr.  Brassey,  who  took 
nearly  all  the  prizes,  did  so  with  good  birds,  especially  the 
Golden-pencilled.    We  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  another  year  to  give  fewer  prizes  for  the  Hamburghs, 
and  more  for  the  Dorkings.    In  the  "  various  class,"  mr. 
Brassey  was  successful  with  some  good  Crdve  Coeurs.  There 
seems  to  be  a  speciality  at  this  Show  for  good  Dnckwings. 
AH  the  Oame  were  excellent,  these  especially.     Mr.  Gee 
took  both  prizes.    Messrs.  Cheney  ana  Simmons  showed 
good  BanionM. 

The  Twrkeys  were  very  meritorious.  Lord  Abergavenny 
took  both  prizes,  hard  ran  by  Sir  Walter  James. 

Geese  were  excellent,  especially  Mr.  Sharp's  first-prize  pen 
of  Toulouse.    Mr.  Wyer  also  showed  heavy  birds. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  were  a  good,  but  not  an  even  class.  Mr. 
Gee's  birds  which  took  both  prizes  had  an  easy  victory,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  their  points ;  but  tiiere  were 
larger  birds  with  yellow  bills,  and  one  pen  of  very  good 
Ducks  sHghtly  foul-feathered.  Bouens  were  another  good 
class,  and  brought  deserved  honours  to  Messrs.  Sharpe  and 
Field.  Another,  and  in  our  opinion,  a  veiy  usdful  class  at 
an  agricultural  show,  was  one  for  "any  other  Ducks." 
Some  very  large  birds  were  shown.  Mrs.  Cramer  Boberts 
took  first,  and  Lord  Abergavenny  second. 

The  Show  is  held  in  a  lovely  spot,  and  was  favoured  with 
beautifbl  weather.  Like  most  agricultural  shows,  it  is  a 
holiday,  and  a  source  of  eiyoyment  to  alL  The  Committee 
is  a  painstaking  and  active  one,  deserving  the  success 
they  meet,  and  Mr.  Bichardson  is  an  urbane  and  excellent 
Secretary. 

Mr.  BaJly,  Mount  Street,  Ghrosvenor  Square,  was  the 
Judge. 

LONG  SUTTON  POULTBY  SHOW. 

TThx  first  annual  Show  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons  was  held 
on  the  12th  inst.,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  great  success, 
many  of  the  birds  being  of  great  merit.  Amongst  the  num- 
ber may  be  mentioned  the  Spanish,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Massey, 
Gedney ;  Silver-pencilled  Hamburglis,  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Saltmarsh, 
Chelmsford;  Bad  Brahma  Pootrashy  Mr.  £.  Sherman,  Chelms- 
ford. A  fine  pen  of  Silver  Polarids  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
G.  Boothby,  of  Louth ;  and  an  exquisite  pen  of  Oame  Ban- 
tarns  by  Mr.  G.  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton. 

A  good  collection  of  Pigeons  were  shown,  the  prize  pens 
being  of  extraordinary  merit. 

The  entries  numbered  136  pens.  Upwards  of  £IB  was 
taken  at  the  door,  though  the  admittance  wasSnly  6(2.  each 
until  four  o^dock  in  the  altemoom,  when  the  Show  was 
opened  free. 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  publish  a  moeh 
more  extended  prize  list  another  year,  as  thev  now  have  the 
patronage  of  the  members  for  the  county  and  the  gentry  of 
the  nei^bourhoodL    We  wish  it  success. 

DoBxiiioi'  (Anj  oolour).— Flnt,  J.  A.  Cltrke,  Umg  Svttoii.  Baoond,  J. 
Yortoy,  Holbemch.  Higblj  Comasnded,  O.  Boclbbjr,  Louth;  Mn.  J. 
Clarke,  LoDg  Satton. 

Qamm  (Aaj  oolonr).— flnt,  MIm  K«mp,  neet.  Saeond,  H.  Sniuhall, 
Oadney. 

SPAVui.^Fint  tad  Seeond,  W.  Vsmej,  Oedney. 

Cocbim-Ckiiia  ( AB7  eokmr).— Ftnt,  Mrt.  W.  Maiwy,  Qtdwj,  Seeoad,  E. 
GresoiT,  Levcriagtoik.    Bifhl?  Commended.  I.  Wblteed,  Holbeaeh 
mended,  P.  Hatehinaon,  BpiOdinff. 

HAMBomoH  (Anr  oolonr).— First,  T.  J.  Baltnurtta,  Chelmsford.    

W.  Stefeneon,  Oedaef  Mnrth.     Highly  Commended,  T.  J.  8altmareh« 
Commended,  O.  Loo,  Gedaer. 

AvT  YABntT  NOT  Naksd  Abots.  —  First,  E.  Sherman,  Chdmsftird. 
Beeond,  O.  Boothby,  Lonth. 

Oamx  BAMTAiia  (Any  eolenr).— First,  O.  Claike,  Long  Sntton. 
R.  Svtft,  Sonthwell.    Commended,  J.  Barnes,  PeCerborouKh. 

AiTT  FanHTamn  Cnoes.— Prise,  G.  Clarke.  Long  Sutton. 

MamuT  Chtok»8  aw  ISM.^nnt,  J.  A.  Clarke,  Long  r  ' 
and  Third,  J.  Yorley.  Holbeach.     Commended,  W.  Ohn 
Mra.  J.  Clarke,  Long  Sntton. 

Ddcu  (Any  variety).— First,  J.  Eno,  Long  Satton.  Second,  J.  O. 
Hobeon.    Highly  Commended,  W.  Wright,  Sutton. 

TcRKSTS  (Any  eolour).— First,  Mrs.  Uariia,  SuUon.  Second,  W.  Wright. 
HiRhly  Commended,  T.  Snn»hall«  Gedney. 

Gkiss  (Any  colour).— Priae,  B.  Day,  Sutton. 

BiMOLi  Cock  (Any  Breed  or  Cross).— First,  E.  Sherman,  ChelmsflKd. 
Second,  J.  Yorley,  Holbeach.    Third,  G.  Manning,  Springfield. 

Favct  PioxoMs.— First,  Mrs.  W.  Massey,  Gedney.  Seoond.  W.  MiiSiy, 
Third,  O.  Woodhouse,  Nottingham.  Highly  Comnended,  1.  Whltaed,  HoU 
beach  ;  P.  Hatchlnion,  Spalding. 

Bear  Rabbit.— First,  Msftter  F.  Medd,  Long  Satton.  Second,  Mlai 
Bennett  Long  Satton.  Tliird.  W.  Beaty,  Long  Sutton.  Highly  Cnmmmirtiid, 
G.  Manning,  SpringBsld. 

Bbst  Tbbbb  Babbits.— Priie,  D.  Osborne,  Long  Snttoa. 

Mr.  James  Monsey,  of  Norwich,  officiated  as  Judge. 


WOECESTEESHIEE  POULTEY  EXHEBITION. 

Thx  Committee  of  the  Worcester  Poultry  Show  have  just 
held  their  ninth  annual  meeting  in  the  Com  Exchange  of 
that  city.  A  more  excellenUy  adapted  building  for  evBtj 
purpose  of  a  moderate-sized  show  it  is  difficult  to  imaging 
as  it  is  not  only  well  lighted,  but  ventilated  in  a  manner  so 
perfect  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Thanks  to  the 
persevering  and  vezy  strenuous  exertions  of  Mr.  John 
Holland,  from  whom  many  more  assuming  exhibitions  might 
with  profit  take  copy,  everything  passed  off  quite  pleasantly 
and  in  order,  each  duty  being  fulfilled  in  the  time  originally 
appointed,  thus  creating  none  of  those  unexpected  delays,  and 
consequent  after-bustle  and  huny  to  make  up  lost  tim^ 
to  which  cause  slone  not  a  few  of  our  poultry  meetings  may 
entirely  attribute  their  eventual  failure.  It  is  an  equally 
gratifyiag  result  to  find  that  not  only  did  the  entries  of 
poultry  on  this  occasion  outnumber  by  more  than  twenty 
pens  even  the  largest  of  the  eight  preceding  Woroester 
Shows,  but  it  is  equally  important  to  note  down,  that  the 
quality  of  the  birds  exhibited  was  a  decided  improvement 
over  those  hitherto  competing. 

With  these  few  well-deserved  remarks,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  classes  generally. 
Game  fowls  headed  the  lists,  and  here  from  evident  inatten- 
tion  to  the  rules  of  the  prize  schedules,  two  most  excellent 
pens  were  disqualified  for  exhibiting  one  pullet  and  cockerel 
in  the  stead  of  a  pair  of  pullets  and  cockereL    Too  muck 
careful  attention  cannot  be  devoted  by  intended  exhibitors 
to  the  rigid  examination  of  each  particular  prize  list,  as  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  rules  of  one  society  should  tally  pre- 
cisely with  those  of  similar  meetings  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Vexation  and  annoyance  must  ensue,  although  the  blame 
rests  beyond  question  at  the  doors  of  those  parties  only  who 
have  by  mischance  made  a  false  entry,  for  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations must  always  be  strictly  enforced  without  &vour  or 
affection  to  any  one.   In  the  Game  classes  a  great  and  some- 
what general  cbawback  arose  from  the  cockerels  having  been 
so  recently  "  dubbed  "  as  to  be  still  suffering  depression  from 
this  operation.  It  is  an  unwise  step  to  subject  them  to  the  in- 
creased suffering  of  a  poultry  show  until  perfectly  recovered. 
There  were  several  cockerels,  however,  exhibited,  that  in  a 
few  weeks  to  come  will  show  in  greatly  improved  condition. 
The  Spanish  class  was  a  remarkably  good  one,  but  it  was 
obvious  to  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  poultry  culture 
that  several  of  the  so-called  pullets  exhibited  were  birds  in- 
disputably of  far  greater  age  than  represented.    It  is  not 
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frequently  that  so  good  a  daas  is  met  with  at  any  local  show 
as  were  the  Qrey  Dorking  gLbas  at  Worcester;  and  we  noticed, 
also,  some  especially  good  White  Dorkings  in  another  part 
^the  Exhibition.  One  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Worcester 
Show,  however,  centred  in  the  classes  for  Cochins,  all  three 
of  these  classes  were  &r  beyond  general  expectation,  and 
the  competition  was  necessarily  most  severe.  Thi9  remark 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  both  the  Buff,  Partridge- 
coloured,  and  the  White  Cochins.  Some  unusually  good 
BraJmuu  were  exhibited  in  their  class,  and  some  very  fair 
specimens  were  also  shown  of  this  variety  in  the  "selling 
clafls."  In  Haimburgha  the  Golden  and  the  Silver-spangled 
breeds  were  shown  in  numbers  and  quality  that  left  littie 
to  be  desired;  the  Silver-pencilled  ones,  for  which  this 
neighbourhood  has  been  for  so  many  years  celebrated,  were 
an  exceedingly  good  dass,  and  the  Silver-spangled  Poland* 
and  the  Black  Polands  were  equally  praiseworthy.  In  the 
Any  variety  class  were  shown  first-rate  Silky  fowls,  Malays, 
Andalusians,  Black  Hamburghs,and  White  Borkii^s.  The 
Sebright  Baniama  were  decidedly  superior  to  those  that 
have  been  of  late  years  exhibited,  and  the  White  and  Black 
Bantams  were  also  good. 

In  Oeese  and  Ducha  Mrs.  Seamons  was  as  usual  quite  at 
home  in  the  prize  list,  and  left  very  little  for  division  among 
the  remaining  competitors.  Sir  St.  George  Gore,  how- 
ever, sent  a  pen  of  exceedingly  good-plumaged  Carolina 
Ducks.  Thos.  Harvey  Dutton  Bayley,  Esq.,  exhibited  his 
unapproachable  pen  of  Grey  Call  Ducks ;  whilst  the  display 
of  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks  was  a  show  in  itself,  and  this  dass 
consequently  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
tfiir  ®  exhibition.  The  •'  selling  dass  "  consisted  of  over 
forty  pens,  many  of  which  at  once  changed  hands  from  the 
very  limited  price  enforced  upon  them  by  the  conditions  of 
the  prize  sdiedules ;  in  fact,  it  drew  forth  quite  a  competi- 
tion amoiu^  intending  purchasers,  and  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion one  of  the  most  remunerative  classes  to  the  Committee 
that  appeared  on  their  list  of  premiums. 

No  Pigeons  were  exhibited  at  Worcester,  and  the  with- 
uxawal  of  encouragement  this  year  from  so  popular  a  portion 
of  such  meetings  might  possibly  wdl  deserve  reconsideration 
on  Aiture  occasions. 

The  weather  very  luckily  turned  out  most  favourable,  and 
a  band  of  the  Volunteers,  placed  on  a  stage  outside  the 
«ntrance,  proved  very  attractive. 

Oa«  (Bltck  or  Brown-breasted  Reds).— Pint,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart 
Hppton  H«ll,  Wirkaworth,  Derbyshire.  Seeond,  J.  Cook,  Woroeeter. 
HljBfbly  Commended,  W.  K.  Dnzbury,  Leedfl. 

Gaki  rDuckwliigs  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,'  E.  Aykroyd, 
Bradford.  Seeond,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wirkaworth.  Highly  Com- 
aeaded,  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Salop. 

GiMB  (Any  other  Tmriety).-First,  J.  Cook,  Woreaatsr.  Second,  S.  Win- 
wood,  Upton-on-Serern. 

GAine  CocKSBSLB  (Any  variety).— First,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wlits- 
wmth.  Second,  T.  Stntter,  Whitafleld,  Manoheater  Highly  Commended, 
Mjn,  Hay,  Sndbnry,  Derby.  Commended,  J.  Holme,  Knowaley,  near 
Freacot ;  A.  B.  Dyaa.  Madeley,  Salop ;  T.  Dyson,  Halifax. 

Spamibh.— First,  E.  P.  Holden,  Walsall.  Seoond,  G.  Lamb,  Compton. 
Highly  Commended,  E.  Brown;  W.  JLohm,  Bristol.  Commended.  W. 
Bradley,  Worcester;  A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wilts;  W.  K.  Dazbnry,  Leeds. 

DouiNos  (Colonred).— Fiast,  J.  White,  Northallerton.  Second,  Sir  St 
G.  Gore,  Bart,  Wirkaworth,  Derbyshire.  Highly  Commended,  Rer.  J.  F. 
Mewton,  Klrby-ln-Cleyeland ;  Mrs.  Pettat,  Baainffstoke;  Mra.  Young, 
Stratford-on-ATon ;  J.  Hill,  Bnrton-on-Trent.  Commended,  Bst.  M. 
Amphlett  Ereaham;  E.  Tndman,  Ash  Grore,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Ooohik-Chiva  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).  — First  H.  Bates,  Birmingham. 
Seeond,  G.  Fell,  Warrington.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  W.  C.  H.  H. 
D'Aeth,  Arborfleld.  Reading;  H.  Batea. 

CocHiM-CHurA  (Partridge  and  Grouse).— FIret  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk. 
Seoond,  E.  Tudman,  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Cart- 
wrlght,  Oswestry.    Commended,  C.  H.  Wakefleld,  Malrern  Wells. 

CoOHm-CHiHA  (Any  other  yariety).— First,  R.  Chase,  Balsall  Heath, 
Birmingham.  Second,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton  Mlrfleld.  Highly  Commended, 
F.  W.  Zarhorst,  Donnybrook,  Dublin ;  G.  Lamb,  Compton.  Commended, 
Mrs.  St  John,  Basingstoke. 

BnAHKA  PooTRA.— First  P.  Statter,  Manchester.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Ayleabury.  Hirhly  Commended,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Haitwell,  Aylesbury. 
CommoDded,  J.  Ptires,  Chertsey. 

HAxnunona  (Gold-pencilled).— First  J.  Robinson,  Vale  House,  Chirstang. 
Second,  Rot.  R.  R<jy,  Worcester.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Fielding,  New* 
church ;  F.  Pittis,  Newport  Isle  of  Wight 

Hambqeors  (Silrer-pencllled).— First  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart,  Wlrks- 
"wmth.  Second,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  R. 
Soy,  Worcester ;  T.  W.  Walah,  Woroeeter.  Commended,  P.  Foxwell,  Woiw 
oeeter ;  D.  lUingworth,  BnrleT,  near  Otley. 

Hakbvbobs  (Gold-spangled).— First  B.  Boynes.  Keighley.    Second,  J . 
Leeeh,  Neweaatle.    Highly  Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wirka- 
-      -  "     ■   -auddersftf '  -     "  .  -  -  --      —  .     . 


PoLAiroe  (Gold  or  saTer).-FJnt  and  Seeead.  G.  C,  A4k!na,  Ltghtwooda 
near  Birmlafham.    Highly  Commended,  Mrsi  Blay,  WoroesCer. 

Poiu]foa(Black,  with  White  Create).— First  J*  Smlih,  Keighley.  Seeond, 
H.  Carter,  Upperthoog. 

Ant  DismrcT  Tabutt  not  eholvsbd  zk  thb  abovb  OLAasse.— First  Her. 
P.  W.  Store/,  Darentry  (Silky  Fowia).  Seeond,  J.  Robinspn,  Garstang 
(White  Dorkings).  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  O.  F.  Hodson,  North 
Petherton  (White  Dorkings) ;  MrB.Blay,  Worcester  (Andalusians) ;  W.  K. 
Dnxbury,  Leeds  (Black  Hambnrghs);  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  near  Bath 
(Malays). 

Gaxx  Bantams  (Any  Tnric^.— First,  C.  W,  Brierlej.  Middletoa.* 
Seoond,  J.  H.  Turner,  Sheffield.  Highly  (Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart., 
Wirkaworth  ;  J.  Croslaad,  Jnn.,  Wakefield :  J.  Mnnn.  Shawclough. 

BAMTAMa  (Gold  or  SilTcr-laced).— First  and  Highly  Commended,  M.  Leno» 
Jun.,  DunsUble,  Beds  (Silver-laced).  Second,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North 
Petherton  (Gold-laced).  Highly  Ommended,  Mrs.  PetUt,  Basingstoke, 
Hampshire ;  R.  Adams,  Birmmgham.    Commended,  T.  a  Harrison,  HnlL 

Babtamb  (Black  or  White).— First  T.  Dariea,  Newport  Monmouth. 
Second,  J.  P.  Gardener,  Rugeley.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Pittla,  Jun., 
Newport  lale  of  Wight    Commended,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart 

TiTBKBTs.— Second,  Mrs.  Wolfisrstan,  Tamworth. 

GoauNoa.— First  and  Second,  Mra.  Seamona,  Ayleabury.  Highly  Com- 
mended, C.  R.  Powya,  Wallingford.  Commended.  Mra.  S.  R.  Herberty 
Powiek,  near  Worcester ;  R.  Roes,  Abergavenny ;  W.  K.  Duxbury,  Leeds, 

Ducks  (Avleabury).— First,  Second,  and  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Sea- 
mons, AylesWy.    Highly  Commended,  E.  Shaw,  Oswestry. 

Ddokb  (Rouen).— First  and  Hi|^ly  Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  €h)re,  Bart 
Seeond,  T.  Statter,  Manchester.  Hignly  Commended,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Herbert, 
Powiek,  Bear  Woroeeter;  J.  K.  FowUor,  Aylesbury ;  W.  Gamon,  ThoFntoo* 
le-Moors;  W.  Stephens.  Higham  Green,  Gloueester.  Commended,  J.  K. 
Fowler ;  J.  Holme,  Knowsley,  near  Preacot ;  J.  Robinson,  Garstang. 

DuOKs  (Any  other  variety).— Firat,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  (CaroUnas)* 
Seeond.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Blggleawade,  Beds  (Grev  Calls).  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  Pettat  Basingstoke,  Hampahire  (Wild  Ducks) ;  Miss  Clifton, 
Whitttngham,  Woroeater  (Buenos  Ayrean) ;  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hall  (Wild  Ducks) ; 
T.  Stotter,  Manchester  (Bnenoa  Ayrean) ;  F.  W.  Earle,  Edenhurst  Presoot 
(Buenos  Ayrean).  Commended,  Capt  EdgelL  Road,  near  Bath  (White 
Call  Duoka) ;  C.  W.  Brierley,  Manchester  (Grey  Callsi ;  J.  R.  Jeeaop  (Bnenoe 
Ayrean);  J.  K.  Fowier,  Ayleabury  (Buenoa  Ayrean). 

A  Sbxxivo  CLAsa— First  W.  Holland,  Perahore  (Silver-peacllled  Ham- 
burgha).  Second,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart  (Golden-spangled  Hambnrgha). 
Highly  Commended  A.  B.  Dyaa,  Madeley,  Salop  (White  Game) ;  W.  K. 
Duxbury,  Leeda  (Golden-spangled  PoUnds);  Rev.  E.  Roy,  Worcester 
(Golden-pencilled  Hambnrghs) ;  T.  Fletcher,  Great  Malvern  (SQver- 
spangled  Polands) :  Mrs.  Blay,  Woreeater  (White  Mascovy  Ducks).  Com- 
mended, R.  H.  Nl<diolaa,  Malpaa,  near  Newport  Monmouth  (Grey  Dorkinga 
anid  White  Cochins);  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  nesr  Bath  (Silrei^pangled 
Poands);  T.  W.  Walsh,  Worcester  (Sllver-penetUed  Hamburghs);  T. 
Fletcher  (Frlaaled  FowU) ;  W.  Bradley,  Worcester  (Pile  Game  Fowls) ;  J. 
Robinson,  Garstang  (Grey  Dorkings  and  Silver-epangled  Hambnighs).  E. 
Pigeon  (Daric  Brahmas). 

Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  Bir- 
mingham, officiated  as  tixe  Arbitrator. 


COWS  EOBBED  OP  THEIR  MILE:. 

AuFHOuoH  I  agree  with  you  that  "J.  J.  T.'b"  cow  (see 
page  301),  was  not  milked  by  a  hedgehog,  I  cannot  nn- 
hesitatingly  condnde  that  the  milk  was  taken  by  a  hand. 

My  attention  was  lately  attracted  to  a  cow  lying  in  a  mea- 
dow by  the  somewhat  strange  posture  of  the  animal.  Gh>ing 
up  to  her  to  see  what  was  amiss,  I  found  her  quietly  sucking 
one  of  her  own  teats.  She  was  in  a  wretchedly  poor  con- 
dition, and  a  countryman  who  stood  by  remarked^  "  She's 
a'most  sucked  herself  to  death." 

If,  as  I  suspect,  "J.  J.  T.'s"  cow  has  a  similar  habit,  his 
man  may  convict  her  in  the  theft  by  looking  at  her  mouth, 
even  if  he  cannot  succeed  in  catching  her  ia  the  act  of 
stealing  her  milk. — Edward  Lxstbb^  Borstal, 


ield. 


warth ;  G.  Brook,  Hi 

HaXBUXOBS    (SilVte-auiu«Ki«uy.— <'«£Bi*y    a.    wmuij|9,    v>iuu||^u  Jiuutuctwu. 

Bdcond,  Sir  St.  0.  Gore,  Bart.     Highly  Commended,  T.  Davles,  Newport, 


Commended,  T-  May,  Wolverhampton. 
Haxbuxobs  ^Silver-8]^gled)£7Fir8t^  E.  CoUlnge,  Clough  Mlddieton. 


Monmonth;   J. 
mar  QBoneeater. 


Fielding,  Newohnreh;  G.  Whltoombo,  Twigworth  viUa, 


booe:  on  bee-zeeping. 

From  a  short  report  in  your  Journal  of  the  Entomolo^cal 
Society's  Meeting,  it  appears  that  the  letters  of  the  Times' 
Bee-master  have  been  condemned  and  deplored  as  full  of 
inaccuraciee  and  errors  the  most  ridiculous  and  disgracefuL 
Nor  is  the  evil  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  public  to  stop 
here — ^we  are  to  have  a  "book"  from  the  pen  of  that  cele- 
brated writer — a  book  in  which  if  we  find  some  truth  we 
may  also  ei^ect  to  find  the  exploded  notions  of  our  fore- 
fathers reproduced  with  many  mistakes  and  blunders  of  the 
tyro. 

l^ow  for  this  bane,  whose  evil  influence  will  be  diffused 
&r  and  wide,  there  ought  immediately  to  be  provided  an 
antidote— 4ind  who  so  able  for  the  task  as  the  "Dxvonshibb 
BxB-KKBFSR?"  I  believc  that  gentleman  can  produce  a 
work  on  bee  science  and  husband]^  worthy  of  the  age;  and 
if  he  will  set  himself  to  the  task,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
receive  the  countenance  and  support  of  every  British  apiarian. 
A  book  scientific  and  practical,  embracing  the  most  recent 
physiological  disooveries,  and  aU  the  newest  and  best  methods 
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of  mKDBgiag  beeBj  is  &  want  with  which  the  pahlio  hM  not 
yet  been  supped. 

Win  Mr.   Woodbury  respond  to  a  request  which  I   in 
eonunon  with  many  others  now  make  ? — B.  S. 


BOXES  AND  STJPEES. 

Ih  No.  182  of  your  New  Series  of  Thb  Joubnai.  op  Hobti- 
CULTUM,  I  find  an  article  on  comb-pruning  by  your  valued 
OQzrespondent,  Mr.  S.  Bevan  Pox,  and  in  that  artide  allusion 
is  made  to  one  of  his  hives.  No.  7,  a  box  adjuster-hive,  finom 
which  in  the  year  1868  he  took  a  super  oi  30  lbs.,  and  in  the 
present  year,  1864,  another  of  about  40  lbs.  Now,  as  I  am  a 
Dee-keeper,  not,  indeed,  on  a  very  large  scale,  I  should  be 
glad  if  vour  correspondent  would  furnish  me  with  the  dim^i- 
sions  of  the  stock-hive,  and  also  those  of  a  super  to  hold 
80  or  40  lbs.  of  honey,  likewise  what  must  be  tli^  luiniTnuTn 
inside  measure  of  a  wooden  box-hive  to  contain  sufficient 
honey  to  carry  a  good  swarm  through  the  winter. — A.  K.  H. 

[The  adjuster-hive  was  originally  invented  by  Mr.  G. 
Fox,  of  Eingsbridge.  I  gave  a  full  description,  accompanied 
by  a  diagram,  of  the  one  then  in  use  by  mysdf,  at  page  99» 
ol  No.  555,  VdL  XXII.,  published  May  17th,  1859. 


As  it  is  possible  that  "  A  K.  H.,"  may  not  possess  a  copy 
of  Thx  Cottaob  Gabdxnxb  of  that  date,  I  here  sketch  out  a 
short  description  of  the  ^ve,  which  I  hope  may  suffice  to 
show  him  the  principle  both  of  its  construction  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  dimensions  now  given  slightly  vary  firom  those  of  the 
parevious  accoxmt,  but  are,  I  thii&,  in  every  way  an  improve- 
ment. 

The  stock-box  ▲  is  12  inches  square,  by  8f  inches  deep, 
inside  measure.  It  is  made  of  )-inch  yellow  deal  (or  |-indi 
when  planed),  well  and  truly  dovetailed  together,  and  as 
additional  security,  pinned  at  each  comer  by  two  pins  of 
iron  wire  4i  inches  long,  meeting  about  the  centre,  pre- 
viously having  bored  with  a  fine  gimlet.  A  rebate  of  f-inch 
in  depth  by  A-inch  wide,  is  run  along  the  upper  edges  of 
the  back  and  front.  The  bars,  eight  in  number,  whidi  axe 
12f -inches  in  length,  by  ^-inch  wide,  and  f-inch  tiiick,  are 
sunk  in  notches  of  the  same  width  and  depth,  so  that  there 
wiU  be  a  space  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  between  the  bears 
and  the  adapter  or  cover.  The  bars  should  also  be  oon- 
structed  with  shallow  ribs  of  about  f-indi  square,  on  the 
under  side,  after  the  fkshicm  of  the  Woodbury  ribbed  oomb- 
bftr.    A  thin  co«<ang  of  melted  wax  should  be  applied  to 
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these  nbfaed  waxkunw  previous  to  a  swann  being  hived  in- 
the  box. 

0  Is  a  thin  board  clamped  at  the  ends,  used  as  an  adapter 
and  top.  This  is  fastened  to  the  box  by  well-greased  screws^ 
which  must  be  carried  through  the  clampe  only.  There  are 
two  sHts  8  indies  long  by  |*inch  wide,  on  eadi  side,  corre- 
sponding with  two  of  the  openings  between  the  bars.  IlLese 
are  best  made  towards  the  two  sidee,  leaving  no  o<»nmuai- 
oation  near  the  centre.  When  the  super  is  not  being  worked' 
these  slits  for  communication  ore  closed  by  two  pieces  of 
wood  about  3  inches  wide»  which  are  slipped  gen^  alcmg 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  as  to  avoid  crushing  bees. 
The  super  b  must  be  made  with  great  nicety,  just  large 
enough  in  the  square  to  slip  down  over  the  Btock-box  a,  or 
about  ISf  inches  square,  by  from  12  to  15  inches  in  depth, 
aooording  to  the  honey  dis&ict.  This  is  also  famished  witii 
eight  bars  li  inch  in  width,  either  farmed  and  fixed  like 
those  in  the  lower  box,  or  made  of  f-inch  stuff,  a  piece  of 
2^  inches  long  by  f  inch 
deep  being  cut  out  of  the 
top  part  of  each  end  of  the 
bar,  thus — 

It  is  hardly  neoeasary  to 
say  that  the  top  andadi^)ter 

of  the  inner  box  must  be  made  perfbctly  flush  with  the  outer 
dimensions  of  the  same. 

The  window  in  the  stock-box,  7  inches  in  length  Jby 
4|  inches  in  depth,  is  darkoied  by  a  shutter  of  stout  2in<^ 
sliding  upwards  from  below  Idirough  a  slit  cut  in  the  floor> 
board,  and  working  in  grooves  covered  by  narrow  slips  of 
the  same  metal  su^  its  own  thickness  into  the  wood.  The 
window  in  the  super  is  of  somewhat  larger  dimensionB— say 
10  inches  high  by  7  inches  wide,  and  may  be  dosed  in  any 
manner  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  In  all  cases  at 
bar-hives  the  glass  must  be  fitted,  as  nearly  as  posBible^ 
flush  with  the  inside  of  the  box. 

The  floor-board  d  is  made  of  1^-inch  stuff  about  18  indieft 
square,  strengthened  by  two  Gross  pieces  dovetailed  and 
driven  in  tight  about  4  indies  from  each  side.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  screw  the  bottom  board  to  the  stock-box,  other- 
wise it  would  be  difficult  to  take  off  the  super  without  lifting 
the  inner  box.  The  screws  must  pass  through  the  oiosB- 
bars,  a  mortice  being  cut  in  the  floor-board  proper  to  allonir 
of  play  backwards  and  forwards  as  the  grain  contraote  eap* 
c^i^ands,  accordiuflf  to  the  diyness  or  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere.  Bee-keepers  will  do  well  to  attend  to  thia' 
simple  affair  in  the  manufacture  of  all  box-hives,  as  otherwise 
the  sides  of  the  box  are  strained  and  started  from  their 
fastenings ;  but  it  is  particularly  neoeasary  as  respects  the 
hive  imder  consideration. 

The  entrance  is  6  inches  long  by  i-inchhigh,  and  is  cut  in 
the  upper  surface  of  the  floor-board.  It  is  contracted  when 
desirable  by  moveable  wedges,  or  by  a  slide.  There  is  ao 
al^hting-board  attached. 

During  winter,  or  at  any  time  that  the  super  is  not  being 
filled,  it  must  be  kept  in  its  proper  place  over  the  stock-box> 
itself  being  intended  to  form  tne  outer  case.  A  moveable 
roof  of  wide  dimensions  is  advisable.  This  may  be  made  to 
fit  the  top  ot  the  super. 

To  work  this  hive  the  stock-hive  is  supplied  with  a  swarm 
in  the  usual  way.  A  few  bits  of  dean  worker  comb  attached 
to  the  bars  will  assist  in  promoting  straightness  of  comb- 
building.  If  none  is  at  hand  the  waxed  ribs  must  be  trusted 
to.  The  following  season,  or  the  same  if  the  hive  becomea. 
well  filled,  the  slips  of  wood  are  removed  from  the  adaptu; 
and  the  super  let  down  to  the  floor-board.  There  wiU  be  a 
space  of  a  few  inches  for  the  bees  to  commence  operationa 
in.  Some  dean  guide  combs  should,  if  possible,  be  attached 
to  the  bars  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  When  the  bees  are 
fairly  at  work,  and  as  the  space  allotted  them  becomes  oocu^ 
pied  with  combs,  the  super  should  be  raised  an  inch,  bein^ 
retained  in  its  place  by  small  blocks  of  wood.  A  rack  and 
spring  on  each  side  used  to  be  the  means  adopted  for  thia. 
latter  purpose,  but  as  it  never  seemed  quite  secure,  th*^ 
blocks  of  wood  were  substituted.  As  the  work  of  fining- 
goes  on,  the  super  must  be  raised  little  by  little,  suitaJUe 
blocks  being  at  hand.  Two  persons  are  necessary  to  efftob 
this,  and  to  remove  the  super  at  the  end  of  the  seaeoB. 
8ome  little  exercise  of  judgment  is  requisite  in  dedding 
when  these  several  raisings  ought  to  be  made.  .  If  delayed. 


•otobcrlS,  ItM.  ) 
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too  langrtiie  combs  willivobably  be  aAtedhed  to  the  adapter, 
•nd  a  £EBctare  k  the  eoneequenoe.  If  effected  too  rupdfy, 
«r  beyond  what  the  hon^y  aeaeoa  will  wufrant,  a  qoaatil^  of 
enpiy  or  faalf-filled  oGmbe  Is  the  lesolt.  A  little  ezperienoe 
will  teach  the  owner  better  than  any  written  direotiooB. 

I  have  had  a  hive  of  this  constraction  in  pvetbty  constant 
use  for  abont  fourteen  yeaxs,  tenantsd  by  ▼arioos  swarms. 
I  cannot  be  sore  of  the  qnantitieB  of  honey  obtained  fiom  it 
prior  to  1668.  In  that  year  a  saper  of  80 lbs.  was  taken;  in 
1859,  one  of  58  lbs.,  of  partieulariy  beaatifol  honey,  and  in 
eabseqoent  seasons  it  afforded  xesiilis  aheady  detailed  in 
Jio.  182  of  the  present  series. 

Mr.  G^.  Fox,  the  sammer  after  first  stookinff  this  hite  of 
his  invention,  obtained  a  splendid  snper  of  more  than 
661bB.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  onee  h«ve  I  ever  known 
bvood  to  be  found  in  the  snper.  This  may  be  accidental, 
Imt  I  wish  I  could  report  the  same  of  other  supers. 

The  hive  has  its  fknlts,  the  chief  being  that  a  bee  dress  is 
generally  requisite  when  canyisg  out  any  of  the  before- 
mentioned  manipulations,  ss  weu  as  an  additional  pair  of 
hands  when  removing  the  siroer.  But  as  a  remunerative 
hive  under  the  management  of  one  who  undeEstandB  it,  I  do 
not  believe  it  has  any  superior,  if  it  has  its  eqoaL 

"Vnth  respect  to  the  second  query  of  "A.  K.  H.,"  as  to 
the  dimensions  of  supers  cahmlated  to  hold  firom  SOlbs.  to 
40  Sm9.  of  honeycomb,  an  octagonal  super  of  18  inches  in  di- 
«meter  by  8  inches  deep,  will  contain  about  the  latter  quan- 
tity. I  am  very  partial  to  shallow  square  supers  canatmcied 
to  cany  the  same  bars,  which  fit  into  the  ifaunfls  in  use  in 
my  frame-hives.  These  boxes  axe  about  18  inches  squasre, 
by  depths  vazying  from  H  to  5i  inches,inside  measure^in- 
eluding  the  bazs.  One  <i  these  boxes  is  first  given,  and 
when  tolezably  weU  filled  witii  combs,  an  empty  one,  without 
the  bars,  is  placed  between  the  stock  and  the  super.  The 
^eombs  are  extended  into  the  second  box,  and  here  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  adjusting  principle  at  once.  By  this  plan  I 
have  obtained  some  of  my  lai^^  and  best  siqMss,  firom 
54  lbs.  in  weight  downwards. 

The  best  dimensions  for  wooden  stock-hives  are  13  inohes 
equare  by  8  inches  deep.  A  smidler-sised  box  would,  doubt- 
less, contain  enough  stores  to  carry  a  colony  through  the 
winter;  but  more  than  this  is  required,  there  must  be  snffi- 
>oient  capacity  im  the  breeding  powers  of  a  prdific  queen,  and 
tiie  storing  of  large  quantities  of  poUan.  This  being  deficient, 
it  is  useless  to  expect  the  bees  to  confine  their  breeding 
quarters  to  the  stock-hive ;  but  they  will  ascend  for  that 
putpose  into  the  supers.  That  small  stock  hives  are  a  ^n[eat 
mistake  has  long   been  the  opinion  of —  8.  Bxvak  Fax., 

BEES  ARE  CARNIVOROUS. 

In  the  Number  of  your  valuable  Journal  lor  September 
20th,  a  oonespondent,  "  A.  W.,"  seems  to  be  quite  inore- 
-dnlous  about  my  experience  of  the  carnivorous  propenBities 
^  the  honey  bee.  Since  then  I  hove  received  a  strong  tss- 
Itoony  in  fr.vour  of  the  oonectness  of  my  theory.  A  lady 
in  my  neighbourhood  has  been  most  successfol  in  preserving 
and  increasing  her  stock  of  bees  during  the  last  three  inde- 
ment  seasons,  when  every  one  else  in  tiie  vicbozty  lost  aE  or 
nearly  all  theirs.  Being  anxioas  to  know  how  she  managed 
lier  hives,  I  called  on  her  and  asked  how  she  fed  her  bees  in 
winter.  Her  reply  was,  "Almost  entir^y  on  meat— any 
fioraps  of  fresh  meat  left  after  our  dinner,  such  as  chicken 
•Ixmes,  limbs  of  ducks  or  other  fowls,  bits  of  roast  Ibeef 
with  the  gravy  in  them,  as  bees  like  underdone  meat." 
'*  Don't  you  put  sugar  or  something  sweet  in  it  ?"  said  I  in 
Jk  rather  astonished  tone.  "Oh,  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
we  are  careful  not  to  let  any  salt  touch  tiie  meat.  If  there 
were  the  smallest  grain  of  salt  on  it  the  bees  would  not 
«at  it." 

"  And  is  this  the  way  you  always  feed  your  bees  ?" 

"Always;  and  my  fkther  and  my  grand&ther  never  gave 
their  bees  any  other  food  than  meat,  because  sugar  was 
dear  in  their  6me." 

The  lady  lifted  up  a  hive,  and  on  the  floor  was  a  black 
«EOwd  of  bees,  in  the  midst  of  which  could  be  seen  the  in- 
distinct outline  of  the  diumstick  of  a  turk^.  The  bees 
mfaee  evidently  hard  at  work,  though  I  could  not  exactly 
-■detarmine  what  they  were  doing,  but  th^  were  not  cacEying 


anything  oat;  and  my  friend  only  laughed  at  ajrsnggiMiaa 
that  they  might  so  dispose  of  the  meat. 

Bees  certunly  attack  soft  fruits.  I  have  known  then 
totally  destn^  two  crops  of  ripe  Peaches,  and  to  cause  nnudi 
trouble  in  a  vinery  by  joining  in  the  depredations  of  the 
wasps. 

Bees  are  very  capridcus  in  their  tastes  for  flowats.  I 
have  a  hedge  of  Globe  Fuchsias  crimsoned  over  with  blos- 
soms, which  resounds  all  day  long  with  such  musical  hum- 
ming, that  I  pnt  it  down  as  a  first-rate  bee«pastnre ;  but  on 
dose  examination  I  did  not  find  a  garden  bee  on  the  whole 
hedge— 4he  songsters  were  aU  of  the  wild  frirzy  £uni]y. 
This  puzaies  me  much.  Hcn^  for  one  should  be  honey  mr 
alL  I  flael  rather  disappointed  in  mj  Fuchsia  hedge»  fimn 
which  I  had  expected  great  things  for  my  bees.-»BTrBT. 


BEE-llBEPINa. 


BeB-lceepvng,    By  "The  Tncss"  Bsb-icastxb.    With  ISus- 
trations.    London :  Sampson  Low  k  Co. 

This  is  a  superflaous  and  Jesuitical  book — superfluous 
because  it  contains  nothing  useful  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
recent  cheaper  works ;  and  Jesuitical,  because  whilst  it  pro- 
fesses to  obviate  "the  obscurity  and  complexity  of  bee  hidka 
in  general,"  all  its  practical  portions  are  pure  and  simple  ex- 
tracts from  those  very  books.  That  our  readers  may  judge 
for  themselves  on  tins  point  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  sta^ 
that  the  body  of  the  volume  contains  224  pages ;  of  these 
nearly  50  i>ages  are  a  reprint  of  the  letters  in  the  Times,  and 
more  than  70  pages  are  verbatim  extracts  from  the  works  of 
Bevan,  Taylor,  and  others.    Kot  30  pages  are  originaL 

We  take  leave  to  correct  one  of  the  many  unfounded  and 
reckless  assertions  in  which  the  writer  indulges.  In  page  14^2 
he  states  that  Mr.  Woodbury  has  "patented"  a  hive,  and 
insinuates  over  and  over  again  that  that  gentleman  exposed 
the  Bee-master's  erro/8  because  he  did  not  notice  this  hive. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  eveiy  apiarian  reader  of  this 
Journal  knows  uiis  assertion  to  be  untnie,  and  will  disbelieve 
the  ungenerous  insinuation :  nevertheless  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  that  to  our  certain  knowledge  Hr.  Wood- 
bury has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  sale  of  any  of  the 
hives  which  have  been  named  after  him,  nor  has  he  ever  be- 
nefited, or  sought  to  be  benefited,  a  single  penny  by  his 
spiarian  invent^ns. 

"With  twp  ftirther  observations  we  leave  the  volume.  We 
ha^e  no  intention  to  criticise  the  Times  for  rejecting  Hr* 
Woodbury's  reply  to  the  "Bee-master's"  letter;  but  the 
"  Bee-master,"  acting  as  judge  in  his  own  cause,  says  that 
seply  was  rejected  "very  properly."  We  must  therefooa 
observe,  that  at  the  Entomological  Sociely,  "  Professor  West- 
wood  and  the  Bev.  Hamlet  Qark  (two  disinterested  judges), 
regretted  the  diffusion  of  so  much  error  in  a  leadioff  journsX 
and  the  unfieiir  treatment  to  which  Mr.  Woodbury  had  been 
suljected." 

Lastly.  The  "Bee-master"  recommends  a  lady,  if  she 
finds  a  toad  in  her  apiaiy,  to  "  empty  on  him  a  snufT-box 
full  of  strong  snuff,"  adding,  as  if  it  was  a  jocular  treatment, 
"he  will  reflect  a  few  days  before  he  returns  to  his  old 
quarters."  Now,  we  ask  of  our  readers,  whether  ladies  or 
gentlemen,  not  to  adopt  such  a  cruel  treatment,  fbr  it  insures 
torture  and  a  lingering  death  to  the  toad. 


BEES,  BEE-HIVES,  AND  BEE-MASTERS. 

Ok  Tuesday  the  11th  inst.,  a  lecture  on  the  above  suljeot, 
being  the  first  of  the  winter  course  of  lectures  in  connectaon 
with  the  Liverpool  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  was 
delivered  at  the  hall  of  the  GoUege,  Shaw  Street,  Livaqpooil, 
by  the  Bev.  J.  Gumming,  DJ}^  of  London. 

The  Bev.  B.  W.  Forrest  presided ;  and  after  calling  upon 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Forfitf  to  open  the  proceedings  by  a  prayer, 
briefly  Introduced  the  rev.  lecturer,  remarking  that  iiiey 
must  all  be  muoh  surprised  at  the  versatile  talent  of  oDr 
lecturer,  whether  discoursing  about  the  Pope,  or  descanting 
upon  the  economy  of  the  little  insect  which  he  will  bring 
beibre  our  notice  this  evening. 

The  Bev.  J.  Oumming,  who  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  very  large  audience  that  throoged  the  hall,  said  tbqy 
would  no'donbt  be  surprised  at  the  snlject  amaoanced  finr 
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.'  tiieir  oonsideiatiozi  this  eresiiiig.  He  said.  The  tnith  is,  I 
am  aocoetomed  to  spend  the  simimer  months  with  mj  wife 
and  children  at  a  ootta^^  in  Kent,  where  for  the  last  fifteen 
yean  I  haye  soaght  oat  amusement,  in  hours  that  I  oonld 
spare  from  those  duties  that  devolve  on  me  as  a  minister 
and  teaoher  of  Christ,  in  attentively  studying  the  economy 
of  the  hive;  and  my  lecture  to-night  will  therefore  be  the 
result  of  my  pexsonid  experience  of  the  habits  of  bees.  Some 
of  you  will  perhaps  say,  "Dr.  Gumming  must  have  a  bee  in 
his  bonnet,  and  but  occupies  his  time  for  the  moment  with 
them."  I  have  read  few  books  on  the  sulject ;  but  I  have 
twelve  hives,  some  of  which  have  glass  windows  and  some 
have  not,  the  bees  in  which  know  me  so  well  that  they  would 
rest  on  my  hands,  face,  and  hair,  and  not  one  of  them  daze 
to  sting  me.  I  often  sit  for  hours  watching  my  bees,  and 
when  I  observe  anything  interesting,  or  unusual  in  their 
proceedings  "  make  a  note  of  it." 

Yirgil  has  given  an  account  of  bees  in  one  of  his  Eclogues ; 
but  by  far  the  most  attentive  watcher  was  the  blind  ento- 
mologist, Huber.  I  do  not  think  that  apiarians  have  suc- 
oeeded  in  bringing  any  new  facts  to  light,  or  noting  anything 
concerning  their  habits  which  he  (Huber)  did  not. 

The  component  parts  of  a  hive  are  three — ^workers,  queen, 
and  drones — not  three  different  kinds  of  bees,  but  three 
diiferent  species. 

Workers.— 'The  worker  Is  a  little  tiny  insect,  with  four 
wings,  and  beantiftil  colour  on  its  body.  All  the  work  of 
the  hive  is  divided  amongst  the  workers — some  of  them 
collect  honey — (and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  bee  never 
goes  from  flower  to  flower,  but  picks  out  a  flower — ^thyme, 
borage,  or  clover — and  keeps  to  it) — some  collect  food  for 
the  ^oung  grubs,  some  act  as  guards  to  the  hive,  to  keep 
out  intruders;  and  there  are  others  whose  duty  it  is  to 
ventilate  the  hive.  I  can  play  with  my  bees,  and  take  a 
swarm  in  my  hand ;  but  if  a  stranger  approaches  the  hive 
the  guards  instantly  fly  at  him.  But  I  think  the  most 
curious  thing  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  is  its  ventilation — 
four  or  flve  heoB  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and,  using  their 
wings  as  fans,  by  moving  them  backwards  and  forwards, 
keep  up  a  cool  current  of  fresh  air  through  the  hive.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  if  a  bee-master,  iu  order  to  ventilate 
his  hive,  cut  a  hole  in  the  top  of  it,  the  bees  immediately 
cement  it  up  with  a  wax-like  substance  which  they  collect, 
and  which  is  called  "propolis."  From  this  we  may  leam 
that,  while  ventilation  is  necessary  to  healthy  life,  draughts 
are  hurtful. 

Queen. — The  queen  is  twice  the  size  of  the  common  bee, 
and  is  the  most  elegant  creature  you  could  imagine  —you 
would  take  her  for  an  empress.  Queen  as  she  is,  she  springs 
from  the  ranks.  The  previous  queen  lays  precisely  the 
same  egg  in  the  roy^  as  in  the  common  cells,  but  the 
youn^  princesses  are  fed  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  food 
'  called  "  royal  jeUy."  If  the  queen  dies,  and  there  are  no 
princesses,  the  hive  falls  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  one 
of  three  things  will  usually  happen :  either  the  bees  will  all 
take  flight  and  perish,  or  pine  away  and  die,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, if  there  is  a  very  young  worker  grub  in  the  hive,  they 
enlarge  its  cell  and  feed  it  with  "royal  jelly/'  and  it  in  due 
time  becomes  a  perfectly  developed  queen.  I  have  seen  the 
queen  going  roxmd  the  hive  givmg  instructions  with  twelve 
or  thirteen  ladies  in  waiting,  who — this  is  a  well-known  feust 
^-never  turn  their  backs  on  her  majesty,  exactly  like  our 
own  Queen's  court.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  strong  drink, 
particularly  Scotch  ale.  Whiskey  and  brandy  they  will  not 
touch,  but  give  them  rum  with  sugar  in  it  and  they  wiU  sip 
H  up  eager^.  The  only  time  I  ever  saw  bees  turn  their  backs 
OB  their  queen,  was  in  a  weak  hive  to  which  I  had  ffiven 
Bom^  rum  medicinally,  and  they  all  drank  to  excess,  and,  her 
mijesty  included,  became  intoxicated  and  tumbled  about 
the  hive.  They  eventually  became  so  excited  that,  though 
November,  they  attempted  to  swarm,  but  as  soon  as  they 
felt  the  cold  wind  outside  they  returned  to  their  hive. 

Drones. — In  a  good  hive  of  about  20,000  bees,  there  are  from 
1500  to  2000  drones.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  polygamy 
among  bees.  The  queen  selects  one  to  be  her  husband,  and 
he  remains  so  until  he  dies,  when  she  does  not  take  another 
but  remains  a  royal  widow.  Tou  will  ask.  What  then  is  the 
use  of  so  many  drones  P  I  have  made  a  discovery  which  has 
led  me  to  adopt  a  theory,  which  has  been  opposed  by  many 
able  apiazians.  The  temperatoN  of  the  hive  ia  the  bveedisg 


time  (for  I  have  thermometers  in  some  of  my  hives),  ranges 
from  90^  to  95*'  Fahrenheit.  The  drones  remain  in  the  hive 
during  the  cool  morning  until  twelve  o'clock,  when  they  go 
out  and  e^joy  themselves  for  an  hour,  and  then  remain  in 
during  the  evening.  The  only  time  when  this  high  tempera- 
ture can  be  kept  up  naturally  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day^ 
and  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  before 
which  time  the  drones  are  killed.  Drones,  therefore,  keep 
up  the  requisite  temperature  of  the  hive.  They  are  la^, 
idle,  good-for-nothing  fellows,  and  when  the  qoeen  has 
selected  her  husband  begin  to  sip  the  honey.  When  the 
workers  perceive  this  they  drive  them  out  of  the  hive. 
Hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands,  of  times  have  I  seen  a 
little  worker  garotte  and  by  sheer  force  throw  out  of  the 
hive  a  great  burly  drone.  , 

Hives. — In  Kent,  the  peasantiy  use  the  common  straw 
hive,  and  I  have  littie  doubt  they  do  the  same  thing  ia 
Lancashire,  suffocating  the  bees  with  sulphur  when  they 
want  to  obtain  their  stores.  This  is  a  most  foolish  proceed- 
ing, as  besides  destroying  the  stock,  it  utterly  ruins  the 
hon^,  by  filling  it  with  poisonous  sulphurous  add  vapours. 
It  is  very  wicked,  too,  and  I  consider  beecide  next  to  ho- 
micide, i  use  Stewarton  hives,  and  from  ten  by  the  de- 
priving system  I  this  year  obtalaed  212  lbs.  weight  of  pure 
virgin  honey,  leaving  the  bees  about  150  lbs.  for  their  sub- 
sutence  during  the  winter.  I  am  not  a  honey-seller,  bat 
had  I  sold  this  to  Messrs.  Neighbour  k  Son,  I  could  have 
obtained  2t.  6d.  per  lb.  for  the  best,  2s.  for  part,  and  Is.  6d. 
for  the  remainder.  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  kiU  a  bee ; 
but  if  I  kill  one  accidentally,  so  good  a  mem<»7  have  they, 
that  for  two  or  three  days  they  would  sting  me  did  I  go  near 
the  hive.  If  any  of  you  have  bees  in  a  straw  hive  full  of 
honey,  my  advice  to  you  is.  Do  not  suffocate  the  bees,  but 
when  most  of  them  are  out,  about  twelve  o'clock,  take  a  knife 
and  firmly  and  fearlessly  cut  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  hive 
of  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  Have  a  board  with  a  similar 
hole  ready  to  put  on  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  on  it  place  a 
bell-glass,  put  a  nightcap  over  the  glass  to  keep  it  warm, 
return  in  three  or  four  days,  and  you  will  find  the  glass  full 
of  pure  virgin  honey.  There  is  no  prettier  object  on  a 
break&st-tiu»le  than  a  bell-glass  full  of  honey,  and  a  very 
much  better  thing  it  is  than  fat  bacon.  Those,  who  eat 
honey  to  breakfiwt  always  have  sweet  tempers.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  hives  in  general  use — ^the  Ayrshire  or  Stew- 
arton-hive ;  the  collatenJ,  but  I  do  not  think  it  so  useful  as 
the  former;  and  the  nadir,  from  nether,  or  lower.  One 
great  law  is  to  make  the  hive  as  little  tortuous  as  possible; 
my  idea  is,  the  plainer  the  more  successful.  Every  cottager 
shoiUd  keep  bees,  they  will  pay  the  rent,  if  he  only  have  six, 
seven,  or  eight  stocks,  which  will  nett  £S  to  JBIO  per  annum. 
If  any  of  you  are  going  to  begin  keeping  bees,  I  would  be 
happy  to  give  any  advice  in  my  power. 

Bvoarms. — ^If  you  do  not  give  the  bees  room  they  will  swaxm; 
the  swarm  is  always  headed  by  the  old  queen;  10,000  er 
16,000  bees  rush  out  at  once — some  say  they  send  out  scouts 
to  fix  upon  a  place  for  alighting— and  form  a  cluster  with 
the  queen  in  the  centro,  exactly  like  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
7  to  9  inches  long,  and  8  or  4  inches  in  diameter.  Swarms 
always  take  flace  between  twelve  and  three  o'clock.  A 
princess  azrivmg  at  maturity  either  causes  a  swarm,  or  else 
the  rival  queens  fight  until  one  of  them  is  killed. 

SnenUes  of  Bees. — Wasps. — Bveiy  one  in  the  country  must 
have  observed  the  unusual  quantity  of  wasps  this  year. 
They  dash  into  a  hive,  and  take  a  sip  of  the  honey,  untU  the 
bees  collect  together,  and  drive  them  out.  I  generally  oftgt 
3d.  or  4d.  for  each  wasp's  nest  destroyed  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. I  know  of  no  more  useless  insect.  He  lives  by  thiev- 
ing. I  often  put  a  piece  of  barleysugar  about  6  inches  loi^ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  The  bees  are  so  fond  of  this 
that  they  collect  together  in  sufficient  numbers  to  resist  the 
wasps.  Spider. — ^TMs  is  a  great  enemy  of  the  bee.  If  a  bee 
p^ets  entangled  in  its  web,  nothing  can  save  her.  I  have  found 
it  impossible  to  take  its  adhesive  threads  off  her  legs  with- 
out mutilating  her.  The  best  remedy — a  hard  crush — and 
often  used.  TomtU. — ^This  little  audacious  bird  will  in  winter 
fly  on  to  the  alighting-board,  and  knock  at  the  door,  and 
gobble  up  the  ^st  bee  that  comes  out  to  see  what  is  the 
matter.  Death's-head  Moth. — ^This  is  another  troublesome 
enemy  of  the  bee.  The  best  remedy  is  to  narrow  the  en- 
trance so  that  it^  cannot  get  into  the  hive.    SwkiU, — BaaiU 
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aze  80  fond  of  warmfh  that  th^y  win  evawl  up  tbe  support  of 
a  hiTe,  and  Bomethnea  get  into  it.  The  bees  are  nowerless 
to  sting  them;  bat  on  oneoooasion  I  noticed  a  snail  get  into 
one  of  my  hives,  and  after  trying  Tsrioos  expedients,  the 
bees  actually  built  it  up  all  round  with  propolis  until  it  was 
suffocated,  and  then  let  it  remain  in  its  sarcophagus,  as  it 
eaused  no  smelL  But  the  bee's  greatest  enemy  is  man  with 
su^hur. 

Bees  are  vezy  kind  to  their  sick  or  wounded  companions. 
They  will  take  a  wounded  bee  on  to  the  alighting-board  in 
the  warm  sun  dturing  the  day,  and  lick  it,  take  it  in  at  night, 
and  bring  it  out  in  the  sun  on  the  following  morning.  Bees 
axie  early  risers,  being  at  work  by  daylight,  and  they  never 
work  after  four  o'dodc  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  veiT' 
tidy  and  cleanly — ^you  have  no  idea  how  often  the  hive-floor  is 
swept  out.  'S<me  are  lasy  but  the  drones.  Th^  are  very 
loyal,  defending  their  queen  from  all  attacks.  They  are  not 
pugnacious ;  their  stings  are  only  used  in  self-defence,  as 
they  know  that  as  their  sting  remains  in  whatever  they 
attack,  they  are  sure  to  die  after  it. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reverend  lecturer  concluded,  the 
pKMseedings. — Eatoit  Cjjwt. 

[For  the  correction  of  many  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
rev.  lecturer,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Woodbury's  two 
letters  in  pages  140  and  141  of  our  present  volume,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  one  or  two  additional  blunders. 

fiurely  Dr.  Gumming  must  have  been  very  unconscious  of 
what  has  been  passing  in  the  apiarian  world  during  the 
present  century,  when  he  hazarded  the  assertion  that  no 
new  ikcts  had  been  brought  to  light  by  apiarians  since  the 
days  of  Huber.  Is  parthenogenesis  in  the  honey  bee  no 
new  discovery?  and  can  he  possibly  be  ignorant  of  the 
numerous  tiyAa  investigated  and  proved  by  means  of  the 
Lignrians— such  as,  for  example,  that  bees  do  not  always 
return  to  their  own  hive,  nor  are  they  invariably  slaughtered 
when  they  attempt  to  enter  a  strange  one ;  also  that  Huber 
was  mistaken  in  dividing  worker  bees  into  two  kinds— viz., 
nurses  and  wax-workers,  the  fieust  beiiu'  that  both  are  iden- 
tical in  every  respect  except  age?  Huber  has  also  been 
proved  wrong  in  other  particulars,  such  as  his  statement 
that  bees  will  invariably  accept  another  queen  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty-fbur  hours  from  the  loss  of  their  own,  and 
that  workers  will  at  no  time  attempt  to  employ  their  stings 
against  a  atranf^er  queen. 

A  queen  bee  is  not  nearly  so  gracefbl  and  elegant  in  form 
as  a  worker.  Although  she  is  orcDnarily  treated  with  great 
attention  and  apparent  respect,  no  special  "ladies  in  wait- 
ing" accompany  her ;  nor  does  she  ever  give  "instructions," 
for  the  duties  of  the  hive  are  carried  on  with  perfect  regu- 
lariiy  during  the  interregnums  of  the  swarming  season,  and 
whilst  her  migesty  is  absent  on  her  nuptial  excursions. 

If  the  lecturer  had  read  even  Huber  with  attention  he 
would  have  learned  that  there  is  sometimes  such  a  thing  as 
polyandry  (not  polygamy)  among  bees;  and  if  he  were 
aware  of  what  is  passing  around  mm  he  would  have  known 
that  this  &ct  had  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  observers. 

When  Dr.  Gumming  commences  with  "  I  have  made  a  dis- 
OQvery,"  we  may  be  pretty  sure  he  is  about  to  resuscitate 
some  long-exploded  fidlacy,  and  this  proves  to  be  the  case 
with  his  theory  in  respect  of  drones.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  the  queen  never  "  selects "  a  husband,  neither  is  a 
single  worker  anything  like  a  match  in  point  of  strength 
for  "  a  great  burly  drone,"  unless  the  latter  has  been  much 
weakened  by  exposure  to  cold  or  starvation. 

It  is  tolerably  evident,  also,  that  the  lecturer  has  never 
seien  a  large,  or  even  an  ordinary-sized  swarm,  or  he  would 
have  doubled  his  numbers,  and  trebled  or  quadrupled  his 
measurements.  It  must  indeed  be  but  a  poor  swarm  that 
on  a  hot  summer's  day  forms  a  cluster  only  "  7  to  9  inches 
long  and  8  or  4  inches  in  diameter !" 

What  a  lazy  race  of  bees  the  doctor  must  possess  if  they 
"never  work  after  four  o'clock  in  the  aftcnmoon!"  Truly 
they  would  appear  to  have  joined  the  "  nine-hours'  move- 
ment;" and  we  fear  we  may  yet  learn,  on  the  lecturer's  au- 
thority, that  they  have  resorted  to  trades'  unions  and  paid 
eitiissaries,  in  which  case  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on 
being  at  such  a  distance  from  him  that  our  bees  are  lik^y 
to  escape  oontaffion,  and  continue  working  as  heretofore  all 
summer  through  till  darkness  compels  a  cessation  of  their 
labours. 


Seriously,  we  think  it  a  great  pity  that  Br. 
should  attempt  either  to  lecture  or  to  write  upon  a  snlye 
regarding  which  he  knows  so  little.  Compliments  on  his 
"versatiSty,"  and  the  "thanks"  of  town  audiences  who  in 
this  particular  are  neoessarily  ill-infixrmed,  may  be  gratifying 
to  hu  vanity;  but  his  evident  want  of  information  wil£ 
regard  to  bees  must  make  tiie  judicious  grieve.  Occupying 
as  he  does  no  mean  position  in  the  very  highest  and  holiest 
of  professioiis,  he  might  surely  leave  apiarian  science  (to 
which,  as  he  most  tmly  says,  he  has  contributed  nothmg 
whatever),  to  be  taught  by  those  who  really  understand  it.  J 


COOKS,  OOOKEEY,  AND  WILTSHIEE  BACON. 

Man  is  a  carnivorous  animal,  also  an  herbivorous,  also  a 
ftngivorous,  also— for  I  might  possibly  add  another  "  also"— 
what  does  man  not  eat  ?  The  earth,  the  sea,  the  moun- 
tain, the  plain,  are  alike  ransacked  by  him  for  food ;  but 
flesh  is  not  good  when  raw,  nor  vegetables  nice  when 
not  cooked,  and  fruit,  although  pleasant  enough  to  the 
palate  as  plucked  from  the  tree,  is  improved  after  having 
been  submitted  to  the  action  of  flro.  Witness  an  apple-, 
dumpling — a  dish  flt  for  a  king.  Why,  didnot  its  very  manu-  ' 
faoturo  cause  wonder  to  arise  in  the  breast  of  George  III.  ? 
in  honour  of  which  event  it  ought  to  have  been  called 
"  King's  dumpling."  As  James  I.,  at  the  banquet  at  Hough- 
ton Tower,  near  Preston,  is  said  to  have  knignted  then  and 
thero  a  loin  of  beef,  so  "  fkrmer  (George  "  should  have  taken 
the  wonderftU  dumpling  under  kingly  patronage  for  ever. 

Now,  it  seems,  possibly  by  accident,  that  man  in  very 
early  days  cooked  his  food;  he  became,  or  found,  a  cooking 
animaL  How  does  this  matter  stand  now  that  the  world 
is  in  round  numbers  some  six  thousand  years  old?  We 
win  in  our  investigation  of  this  subject  go  no  further  than 
our  own  country.  Wdl,  in  every  cottage  cooking  is  going 
on  at  some  time  of  each  day,  usually  in  the  evening,  for 
although  the  labourer  and  mechanic  may  do  with  bread 
aoMl  dieese,  or  a  slice  of  cold  bacon  and  broad,  at  their  brief 
meals  in  the  day,  yet  they  naturally,  when  they  come  to  sit 
down  and  feed  in  earnest,  like  a  hot  supx>er.  Cold  food 
may  do  in  tiie  daytime,  but  hot  bacon  and  potatoes  or 
greens  and  hot  pudding  at  night.  Then,  again,  cooking  is 
ffoing on  in  the  mansion  all  daylong ;  cooking  for  hot  brcok- 
fiwts,  for  lunch,  for  dinner,  besides  preparing  all  sorts  of 
things  to  come  in  at  futuro  times.  In  houses  of  the  middle 
class  cooking  occupies  even  necessarily  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  time.  Now,  who,  as  a  rule,  is  cook?  Well, 
we  reply,  women,  though  with  a  faJl  recollection  of  male 
cooks  rushine  across  our  old  collie  court  at  Cambridge, 
white-aproned  and  white-capped,  x  es,  as  a  rule,  woman  is 
the  cookinff  animal.  Among  the  countless  thousands  of 
benefits  and  comforts  coming  to  us  from  woman's  presence 
in  the  world  stands  this — she  cooks  for  us.  And  now  for  a 
little  homily  upon  this  subject  of  cooking. 

I  am  suro  it  occupies  too  much  tbought  and  time,  in- 
finitely more  than  it  did  when  our  fathers  were  in  our  places. 
We  aro  grown  very  heathens,  and  the  first  question  practically 
asked  in  our  houses  is  too  often,  "  What  shall  we  eat  and 
what  shall  we  drink?"  with  thiB  commentary,  let  the  most 
luxurious  viands  be  prepared  in  the  most  luxurious  way. 
If  asked  to  give  an  example  in  proof  of  the  extravagance  of 
the  age,  I  would  point  to  the  increase  in  cooks'  wages.  A 
good  old  body,  cook  in  old  days  in  a  mansion  well  known  to 
me,  had  but  ^614  a-year,  and  managed  to  save  a  fortune  out 
of  it.  One  of  her  successors  had  JB40  per  annum.  Cooks 
now  can  get  any  wages,  they  aro  the  only  servants  who  can 
rapidly  make  money.  As  to  governesses,  why  the  cooks  would 
notchange  places  with  those  poor  young  ladies— of  course  not. 

Then,  look  at  the  alteration  in  respect  to  the  dinners. 
They  used  to  be  plain  and  good,  roast  and  boiled,  with  a 
side  dish  or  two.  Now,  in  the  same  house  aro  side  dishes  by 
the  dozen.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass — ^how  intolerably  long 
dinners  last ! — vou  sit  down  at  half-past  seven,  and  finish 
possibly  at  half-i>ast  nine,  then  dessert ;  and  so  the  whole 
evening  is  consumed  in  gourmandising.  People  give  dinner 
against  dinner,  side  dish  against  side  dish,  vieiuff  as  to 
excess  and  richness  of  food ;  they  talk  of  having  had  "  such 
a  feed  at  Mr.  Plutocrat's."  What  animals !  their  horses  would 
use  the  same  words  if  tiiey  could  but  talk. 
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Now,  from  theas  lengthy  dinaen  it  foUcnrs  theie  oaa.  b^ 
no  inteUectoal  games,  sach  m  Gannine  loved;  little  car  no 
time  for  miuric  or  anything  lationaL.  I  onoe  heard  of  three 
maiden  ladies  whose  erening  entertainments  were  termed 
"  hohea»  prajerSy  and  torn  oni."  I  would  say  that  some 
modem  dinners  are»  "  csam*  gnule,  and  turn  out."  Peo|ile 
niaet  not  so  much  for  pleasauk  interoourse  as  for  gluttony. 
TBe  wQdd  hesRUL  to  go  wrong  when  dinners  were  later  thia\ 
'.si.  o'clock.  England  has  b^n  on  the  decline  ever  since. 
t  The  demand  Kit  cooks  is  something  tremendous.  Letters 
"ram  friends  continually  have  this — ^"P.S.  Can  you  seaid 
me  a  good  cook  ?  "  The  moment  one  meets  a  friend,  after 
huzried,  very  hurried,  inquiries  after  one's  health  and  family, 
ont  comes  the  all-importiEuit  subject,  that  of  a  cook.  I  had 
an  iBwiBing  instance  of  this  cook-demand  a  little  time  since. 
I  was  at  a  railway  station  when  a  clerical  acquaintance 
oaugbt  sight  of  me^  his  looks,  his  gestures,  his  rapid  run 
across  the  line  bespoke,  so  I  deemed,  his  great  regard  for 
me.  I  thought,  "  Ah !  the  world  is  not  heirtless  after  ail, 
here  is  a  man  I  hardly  know,  so  pleased  to  see  me.  Here 
becomes  rushing  foward  to  shake  hands."  Judge  of  my  dis- 
appointment when,  breathless  and  panting  as  he  was,  out 
came  the  old  question.  "  Can  yon  tell  me  of  a  good  cook  ? 
Mrs.  A.  is  distracted  for  want  of  one."  Kow-a-days  it  is 
not,  "  Oh,  for  a  poet ; "  but  "  Oh,  for  a  cook." 

The  son  of  a  gentleman  married  his  father's  cook.  Why 
did  he  do  so,  what  could  be  his  reason  ?  She  was  not  beauti- 
ftil»  she  was  not  rich,  though  her  pie-crust  might  be.  At 
last  a  sensible  matron,  not  unfrequently  the  troubled  mis- 
tress of  a  cookless  kitchen,  suggested — "  I  think  he  did  it  to 
secure  a  cook ;  I  can't  secure  one*  The  man  was  rights  now 
he  will  be  sure  to  keep  his  cook." 

In  olden  times  young  ladies  had  a  carving  master  as  well 
as  a  music  master,  it  was  not  a  bad  idea.  Why  should  not 
our  young  ladies  take  lessons  in  cooking  ?  Bely  upon  it, 
the  best  mistress  is  the  one  who  knows  how  wcvk  is  done. 
I  would  say,  a  lady  who  became  a  proficient  in  the  art 
should  have  a  medal  or  a  certificate,  and  it  should  be  shown 
to  the  gentlemen  aiter  dinner.  I  think  it  would  be  a  kind 
of  marriage  qualification.  Besides,  if  all  the  cooks  in  Eng- 
land should  strike,  as  the  London  cabmen  onoe  did,  and 
cooks  have  become  very  independent^  then  with  lady  cooks 
as  a  resource  we  should  not  starve. 

Now,  although  I  thus  rightly,  for  so  I  think,  rail  against 
extravagant  cooking,  or  too  much  cooking,  yet  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts  there  must  be  cooking,  and  cleanly  whole- 
some cooking  is  ever  to  be  praised,  aiuL  he  that  helps  me  to 
eat  health-giving  food  does  me  a  favour.  I  would  say  then, 
every  one  ought  to  eat  a  good  break&st.  If  he  does  not  he 
cannot  do  a  good  morning's  work,  and  the  moining  is  the 
best  part  of  Uie  day.  Further,  many  have  a  poor  appetite 
for  the  morning's  meal  and  just  nil^le  a  bit  of  toast  and 
drink  off  a  cup  of  tea.  This  is  not  the  breakfiist  to  work 
upon,  it  only  ends  in  £untness  at  ten  o'clock,  hunger  at 
half-past  ten,  and  a  splitting  headache  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing, besides,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  irritability  the  whole 
day.  Kow,  the  working  man  in  order  to  work  well  with 
hand  or  pen  in  hand  must  make  a  good  breakfast.  If 
he  has  naturally  a  bad  appetite  it  must  be  tempted,  and 
nothing  for  this  purpose  is  equal  to  bacon*  more  pi»ticularly 
and  especially  Wilt^iire  bacon. 

Just  in  passing  let  me  say  that  potted  beef  is,  I  find,  a 
good  tempter  to  a  sickly  appetite,  and  let  me  just  drop  a 
hint  about  its  manufacture.  It  is  often  too  dry  and  hwd, 
rather  resembling  semi-coi^joined  pellets  of  tow  out  of  a 
boy's  popgun.  Now,  to  remedy  this,  next  time  have  beaten 
up  wiUi  the  beef  a  bit  or  two  <^  boiled  bacon,  then  you  will 
have  an  improvement  in  fiavour,  and  its  consistency  will  be 
that  of  a  nice  smooth  spreading  paste  to  cover  your  toast 
with. 

As  to  bacon  I  cure  my  own.  I  manage  in  this  way.  I  buy 
a  little  pig  in  May;  he  is  destined  to  die,  weighing  eight 
score,  in  Octobd^  or  November,  according  to  the  weather. 
This  I  call  my  summer  pig.  In  August  I  buv  a  second,  for 
I  have  two  sties.  Thus  I  have  two  pigs  at  the  time  of  the 
year  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  green  stuff  in  the  garden 
of  no  use  but  to  throw  over  to  the  piga.  Hoofs  and  stomach 
do  their  work  in  producing  plenty  of  manxue  for  my  garden. 
By  the  time  the  first  pig  is  IdUed  the  second  has  b^me  a 
Boong  fellow.    N.B.-«--It  is  ^  no  use  to  have  a  ven^  little 


pig  inring  the  winker,  he  cannot  sttnd  the  cdd,  but  by 
having  him  a  good  size  before  the  winter  lie  goes  on  bravely. 

WeD,  I  kill  this  pig  in  March,  never  if  possible  exceeding 
th«  eight  score.  If  more,  pigs  are  too  fat  Mid  there  is  wai^;. 
if  amailer,  the  baoon  is  too  thin.  Thus  I  go  on  year  after 
year»  I  would  say,  that  the  country  parson  who  does  not 
keep  a  pig  or  two  has  a  lesson  to  leam  in  economy.  If  I 
gain  nothmg — ^but  I  do  gain — still  the  garden  gains.  Besides 
the  flavour  oi  pork  depends  upon'  the  food  on  which  the  pig 
has  been  fed :  hence,  a  wholesomely-fsd  pig  is  doubly  vain* 
able,  into  whose  mouth  has  passed  nothing  bat  good  veg». 
tables,  bran,  meal,  and  sharps. 

As  to  the  curing,  I  manage  that  in  a  tray  made  of  beech 
wood  H  f<B^t  long  by  2  feet  wide,  and  half  a  foot  deep.  One 
particular  precaution  is#  to  have  a  hole  made  in  one  comer 
to  let  the  brine  run  oiB^  ill  that  lies  the  seoret  of  good  baoon. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  tsJke  ont  your  flitches^  mb  then  with 
bran,  and  putting  them  in  bags,  hang  them  in  your  kitchen. 
Then  begin  on  them,  let  rashers  be  cut  very  thin  and  be  on^ 
just  done,  once  made  a  dry  friszle  and  all  is  nunedr^-flavoory 
whdeaoaeness,  relish,  all  gone. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  grand  killing  day*— the  chazma 
of.  pig's  fry,  griskin,  spate-xib,  chine,  even  hams  mnst  go 
unsung.  P%s  have  one  great  vocation  in  lifia,  at  least  in. 
death^viz.,  to  maJke  baoon,  and  those  who  like  not  rook-pie, 
yet  like  well  rashers  of  bacon.  How  they  grace  the  break-^ 
ftat-tahle !  How  pleasant  to  say,  "My  own  feeding  I  asaoia 
you,  no  fear,  do  take  a  piece;"  and  to  get  alter  a  flaw 
minntes  the  words,  "  How  very  nice,  what  a  breakfiwt  I  am 
eating ! "  As  to  mys^,  I  rise  with  no  fear  of  getting  &]nt» 
nor  of  being  irritame.  I  do  a  good  mormng's  work,  perhaps 
I  even  write  a  paper  for  "  0^  JoumaL"  One  last  word 
upon  the  sort  of  pigs*  I  prefer  the  bhiek  Berkshire  breed 
chiefly.  I  had  onoe  two  at  the  same  time,  one  black  the 
other  whiter  we  called  them  *'Gown  and  Surplioe,"  bnt 
''Gown"  fairly  beat  "Surplice,"  and  so  Uack  became  tito 
established  oolonr  at  Hilltop  Beotory.  My  dog  is  black,  my 
Bantams  are  black,  and  my  pigs  are  black,  the  colour  is  con* 
sistent  throughout. — ^Wiltshibx  BncTOB% 


DUE  LETTER  BOX. 

WnoHT  OF  BuPF  CocRXV  Cock  (0.  5.).— As  It  weiglis  8)  IbB.  at  twenty- 
tiro  weeks,  and,  if  it  goes  on  at  the  same  rate,  It  will  weigh  in  December 
nearly  1 1  lbs.    Quite  l«t«  eaongli  for  exliibltkHiu 

PoiMTs  Df  Naujusi  Baktams  (A  Poulky  Fmmeier),-'Tt9  hena  ahonM  be 
buff  coloared  all  over,  save  tbe  tail  feathers,  and  a  darlcer  sbada  on- the 
hackle.  The  cocks  should  be  red  all  orer,  except  the  tail;  they  should  have 
blue  legs,  and  be  Tery  malL 

Gouym  of  BLAcs-safeAvraD  QAm  Baittix's  Imw  {M.  J.  IT.).— Any 
oolour  is  afimisaible  for  the  Bantam's  legs.  WiUow  ars  the  most  esteemed* 
The  cocks  should  be  dabbed  as  late  as  possible,  bnt  before  they  change 
feathers.  If  dubbed  too  early  the  comb  grows,  and  a  second  operation  is 
necessary.    Say  ftom  fire  to  six  months.    They  cannot  weigh  too  little. 

Book  oh  Fowls  {Obrnwall),—- Tht  Poultry  Book,"  by  WIngfleld  and 
Johnson.  It  is  out  of  print,  bnt  oopiee  may  be  found  ooeasionally  at  the 
dealers  in  second-hand  books.  It  ha^  superior  oolonred  poctrails  of  pdae 
birds. 

Bkahma  Pootras  (7ii«jn).— We  are  perfectly  conyinced  that  they  are  only 
•  yariety  of  the  Shanghai,  or  a  cross  between  thAt  and  the  Malay. 

Bsn  RoBBBD  BT  BuB  {8.  M.  O.—Tht  best  mode  of  prerenting  farther 
mlsehief  is  to  elude  the  attacks  by  temporarily  reasoying  year  be«e  to  a  dia* 
tance  of  not  less  than  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  halt  In  a  few  weeks*  time 
they  may  be  safely  returned  to  their  old  positions.  Narrowing  the  entraocci, 
BO  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  o(  only  a  single  bee,  will  enable  the  besieged 
colonies  to  offer  a  more  stubborn  resistaaeo;  bnt  s  short  term  of  transports- 
tion  is  the  most  effectual  remedy. 

Earwigs  is  HiyEs  {A  Lovr  of  fie«s).>-Barwigs  In  hiTSS  are  of  eosne  s 
nuisance,  but  we  haye  ofl«u  found  them  stray  into  really  strong  ooloniea, 
and  nerer  oould  peroelye  that  they  did  any  serious  mischief.  Messrs.  Neigh- 
bour *  Son,  149  Regent  Street,  and  127  Holbom,  mannfaotvre  Payne's  and 
eyery  other  description  of  bee-hive,  and  will  at»fce  priose  and  fnmiaheata* 
logues  on  application. 

Bees  From  a  DisTAycs  (T.  S^  Surrey),— It  the  bees  come  safe  to  hand 
they  had  better  be  peimitted  to  remain  in  their  original  hive  until  spring, 
and  then  be  allowed  to  swarm  naturally.  In  the  eyent  of  a  smash,  which  is 
fkr  from  improbable,  the  box  and  oonbs  nay  yet  hsve  to  be  reeerted  to,  bnt 
In  this  you  must  be  guided  by  (drcamfltances.  A  tarensfer  so  late  in  the 
year  would  at  the  best  be  Tery  hazardous.  With  regard  to  the  necessary 
supply  of  poUen  much  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  remainhiip 
months  of  aninnui  and  the  approeohing  winter. 

Tomato  Saucx  {G,  J.  i^.).— Stew  six  toneteea  is  an  o'vm  till  quite  soft 
take  out  the  pulp  with  a  teaspoon,  and  add  cayenne  and  yinegar  till  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  cream.  Italian^—TMie  fiye  or  six  onions,  slice  and  put 
them  into  a  saneepan,  with  a  little  thyme,  bey  leaf,  twelre  or  fifteen  toma- 
toes,, a  bit  of  bntter,  salt,  half  a  doecn  beniee  of  aUsptoe,  a  little  Indian 
saffron,  and  a  glars  of  stock :  set  the  whole  on.  tlM  fire,  taking  oare  to  stir  it 
fluently,  as  it  is  apt  to  stick.  'When  you  perceire  Uie  saucce  is  tolerably 
^Ick  strain  it  like  a  purie. 
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WHITE  EOSES. 

HAVE  readrwitli  in- 
terest  tLe  article  of 
"  D."  at  page  290.  I 
agree  witli  him  that 
we  want  new  pure 
white  Eoses.  The 
best  I  know  of  are 
Madame  Zoutman 
(summer  Eose),  full- 

,  nearly  white;  a  strong 

ffrower,  and  a  great  and  good 
bloomer.  It  is  the  best  of  all 
tbe  light  summer  Eoses,  just 
as  Paul  Eicaut  is  the  best  of  the  coloured  summer  Eoses. 
The  best  Eoses  of  white  tendency  with  good  attributes 
are  H.P.  Madame' Freeman,  pure  white  and  of  excellent 
shape,  and  a  good  grower  here ;  Bourbon  Acidalie,  and 
the  two  Tea  Eoses  DeToniensis  and  Sombreail.  The 
last  is  here  a  very  healthy  hardy  plant  on  tbe  Manetti 
stock.  I  never  protect  either  of  them  more  than  I  do 
Hybrid  Perpetuah.  The  above  five  are  the  best,  taking 
au  points,  and  are  suited  to  most  soils.  Madame 
Alfred  de  Eougemont,  an  excellent  grower  and  a  greo* 
bloomer,  and  Emotion,  lovely,  are  both  too  small.  Vir- 
ginal requires  a  waU  and  very  good  soil.  Louise  Dorzins 
and  Louise  Damaizin  I  do  not  possess.  Louise  Mar- 
gottin  as  exhibited  in  London  appeared  to  be  of  a  novel 
and  lovely  colour,  not  white  but  tender  flesh,  and  not  of 
sufficient  substanee  in  the  petals— a  matter  too  much 
overlooked. 

We  want  Eoses  of  pure  white  like  Princess  Clementine 
(a  flower  which  soon  falls),  and  of  the  substance  of  Aci- 
dalie and  Madame  Zouiman.  Madame  Freeman  is  the 
best  I  have  seen  lately.  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire  is  lovely, 
but  it  is  not  white  nor  a  very  good  grower ;  it  is  white 
with  a  delicate  rosy  centre.  Scour  des  Anges  is  often 
cracky,  but  it  is  a  full-sized  Eose,  rosy  flesh  in  the 
centre,  and  occasionally  magnificent.  I  have  twelve 
plants  of  it  together.  It  is  a  good  grower.  To  prevent 
crackiness,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  t«ke  up  the  plants 
every  year  and  root-prune.  By  thinning  the  buds  I  ob- 
tained some  magnificent  specimens.  If  this  does  not 
succeed,  probably  destroymg  all  the  first  buds  would 
cause  lie  plants  to  send  up  single  buds,  which,  with 
abundant  watering  in  sultrjr  weather,  would  produce 
more  perfect  and  free-blooming  buds.  I  shall  remove 
my  plants  in  the  spring  and  practise  my  suggestions. 

As  regards  Madame  Vidot  and  Madame  Eivers,  it 
is  to  be  resetted  that  they  are  somewhat  delicate 
and  uncertam.  The  former,  as  a  flower  approaching 
white,  has  not  yet  been  beaten.  The  finest  Eoses  of 
light  colour  here  are  Souvenir  de  1&  Malmaison  and 
Duchesse  d'Orleans.  They  are  both  magnificent  here, 
and  good  and  abundant  bloomers.  The  former  is  on  its 
own  roots  and  on  the  Manetti  stock,  against  a  south 
wall ;  the  latter  is  on  the  Manetti  only,  and  in  the  open. 
Taken  at  t\\  points,  for  two  seasons  Duchetse  d'Orleans 
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has  beaten  Scour  des  Anges ;  still  I  have  occasionally 
grown  a  bloom  of  the  daughter  that  has  eclipsed  the 
be&utifiil  mother.  They  are  both  more  suited  for  au^ 
tumnal  blooming  than  to  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
That  is  the  case  with  the  following  Koses  in  other  colours 
— ^namely,  Auguste  Mie,  Souvenir  de  la  Eeine  de  rAa- 
gleterre  and  General  Washington-^all  grand  Eoses. 
ouch  Eoses  are  very  useful  after  others  have  done  their 
work. 

I  shall  berery  much  obliged  to  "D."  if  he  will  givi^ 
us  further  information.  Can  he  tell  us  anything  ol 
Madame  Macker  ?  I  see  that  the  Eoses  of  1864,  which 
1  selected  by  prophecy,  have  turned  out  to  be  the  best — 
viz.,  M.  Victor  Verdier,  La  Duchesse  de  Momy,  Eug^e 
Verdier,  and  Pierre  dotting.  The  last  I  did  not  name, 
as  nothing  was  said  of  its  form.  Alpaide  de  Eotalier  is 
well  spoken  of.  Of  this  and  the  first  two  I  have  nine- 
teen nice  plants.  The  best  new  Eose  I  have  seen  lately 
is  Lord  Macaulay.  The  best  seedling,  likely  to  be  a 
very  good  Eose,  is  in  my  opinion  Dr.  Lindley.  It  is  of 
great  siae,  excellent  substanee,  and  vofry  dark. 

I  saw  at  Mr.  Keynes's  lately  an  achnirable  bloom  of 
Paul  DeBgrand,  brilliant  crimson,  and  globular.  Laurent 
Descoart  as  an  ornamental  Eose  will  be  a  great  fayourite. 
I  began  with  white  and  have  ended  with  purple. 

jRushton,  W.  F.  Eadclytfe. 

P.S. — The  blooms  of  new  Eoses  sent  to  mo  for  inspec- 
tion were  Lord  Herbert  and  Lord  Macaulay.  The  best 
that  I  saw  in  London  were  Lord  Clyde  and  Monte 
Christo,  a  delicate  grower.  The  best  of  all  was  Charles 
Lefebvre. 


HAEDY  FEENS: 


now  I  COLLECTED  AND  CULTIVATED   THEM.-No.  2. 

EsTUBNiNa  to  one  of  the  midland  counties  with  my 
book  of  dried  impostors,  I  showed  it  one  day  to  the  late 
Mr.  Bree  (after  whom  the  Lastrea  Foenisecii  is  called 
**  Bree's  Fern"),  bewailing  to  him  the  difficulty  I  had  in 
naming  truly  the  specimens  I  found,  with  no  other  help 
than  that  given  by  books. 

Mr.  Bree  did  not  say,  as  he  might  have  done,  "It's 
your  own  ignorance,"  but  in  his  own  kind  way  he  gave 
me  a  bit  of  advice  that  has  helned  me  more  in  my 
searches  than  anything  I  have  reaa  in  books.  'Kc  said, 
"  Yes,  it  is  always  a  difficulty  to  beginners  ;  but  the  I  est 
way  is  to  make  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  'with  the 
looks  of  the  true  Fern  before  you  hunt  for  it,  and  in 
difficult  varieties  to  try  and  get  a  frond,  so  that  you  may 
match  it;"  and,  in  order  to  help  me  further,  Mr.  Bree 
sent  me  a  number  of  fronds,  such  as  Lastrea  FoDnisecii, 
L.  crislata,  L.  rigida  (found  by  Mr.  Bree  at  Ingleborough, 
in  Yorkshire),  Polypodium  phegopteris,  P.  calcareum, 
&c.,  to  take  about  with  me  till  I  had  either  found  their 
fellows  or  learned  the  true  notes  of  their  speciality.  Of 
Polyatichinn  lonchitis  there  was  only  one  true  plant  in 
my  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  this  had  but  three 
fronds,  so  I  had  to  make  it  a  morning  call  and  learn  its 
features  as  best  I  could. 
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FumiBhed  with  my  book  of  "  patterns/'  a  black  totuist's 
bag,  two  trowels,  one  flat  like  a  bricklayer's,  to  pick  Ferns 
out  of  rock  or  wall,  I  set  off  on  a  Scotch  tour.  I  was  pro- 
vided with  aU  the  requisite  means  of  ooUectinff  the  Ferns ; 
but  how  was  I  to  carry  them  about  for  two  or  three  months 
in  any  quantities?  I  hit  upon  the  following  plan  which 
answers  so  completely,  that  I  think  I  may  say  I  have  hardly 
lost  one  specimen  since  I  adopted  it,  and  I  haye  brought 
Ferns  £rom  the  very  heart  of  the  Pyrenees. 

I  provided  myself  with  a  large  tin  box  with  padlock  and 
Key,  and  three  or  four  yards  of  common  brown  calico.  As 
I  found  the  Ferns  I  wrapped  them  up  in  bits  of  calico  with 
a  little  earth  and  drainage  at  the  bottom,  sewing  them  tight, 
like  little  mummies,  leaving  only  the  fronds  and  stalks  un- 
covered. In  this  way  the  tm  box  held  large  quantities.  At 
the  inns  I  simply  xmlocked  the  box,  and  once  in  every  few 
days  sprinkled  them  with  water.  I  have  carried  them  in  this 
way  for  two  or  three  months.  They  are  not  half  the  trouble 
of  a  new  bonnet,  for  they  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  journey 
as  fresh  as  when  they  started,  which  I  grieve  to  say  a  bonnet 
never  does. 

Our  flrst  halting  place  was  Edinburgh,  and  early  morning 
found  me  wending  my  way  through  dd  dingy  streets,  past 
houses  of  a  dozen  stories  high,  to  Arthur's  seat,  where  in 
some  retired  nook  I  was  told  I  might  find  Asplenium  sep- 
tentrionale.  Ever  and  anon,  as  I  walked,  I  turned  to  gase. 
Below  me  lay  the  fair  Palace  of  Holyrood  with  its  ruined 
graceftil  chapel  and  its  thousand  associations.  There  Bizzio 
was  murder^  There  the  beautiftil  but  hapless  Queen  Mary 
sinned  and  repented.  There  the  Pretender  slept — ^Pretender 
indeed!  Instinctively  I  hummed  the  old  Jacobite  toast, 
Andipg — 

**  Bat  irhleh  Pretender  ii,  and  which  the  Kinflr. 
Why,  hleee  ue  all,  that'a  qoite  another  thing  I" 

Away  to  the  left  in  the  old  town  is  the  Tolbooth,  and  a 
little  ftirther  the  Canongate,  places  that  seem  to  come  to  you 
as  scenes  of  your  childhood,  so  familiar  have  the  wondrous 
pages  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  them,  and  as  one  toils  up 
the  steep  ascent  to  Arthur's  seat  a  crowd  of  old  memories 
rush  in  upon  the  mind,  and  the  eyes  become  a  little  blind  to 
the  direct  object  of  the  walk.  What  wonder,  then,  if  you 
return,  as  I  did,  Femless,  but  with  an  appetite  as  keen  as  a 
hunter's  from  the  pure  air  sweeping  to  you  over  the  white- 
cappe  <  waters  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  ? 

My  first  personal  acquaintance  with  Dzyopteris  (I  must 
be  allowed  to  use  their  christian  names !),  in  its  wild  state, 
was  made  between  Hawthomden  and  Boslin,  in  a  lovely 
walk  raised  a  little  above  the  flowing  rippling  Esk.  In  the 
woods  on  either  side  it  grows  in  greiit  luxuriance,  and  many 
a  root  found  its  way  into  the  black  bag.  It  gave  rise  to  a 
great  argument,  one  of  the  party  declared  it  to  be  Oal- 
careum.  In  vain  I  said  Calcareum  had  not  as  yet  been  found 
in  Scotland;  iu  vain  I  pointed  out  the  true  characters  of 
Bryopteris,  the  pale  green  of  the  young  fronds  with  their 
three  little  rolled-up  balls,  the  flat  compact  forms  of  the  larger 
fronds,  descanting  meanwhile  on  the  blue  green  of  Calcareum 
with  its  larger  more  straggling  fronds,  its  narrower  pinn», 
its  sharper  serrated  pinnules.  It  would  not  do,  and,  doubt- 
less, to  this  day  the  same  Fern  bears  two  distinct  names  in 
our  respective  ferneries. 

Bryopteris  is  a  little  difficult  to  pack  from  its  creeping 
roots ;  but  I  was  unmerciful,  cramming  a  whole  heap  of  deli- 
cate little  fronds  and  roots  into  one  mummy  case,  and  of  aU 
my  transplanted  Ferns  Bryopteris  stands  second  in  its  free 
growth  and  increasing  habit ;  but  it  should  be  planted  as  a 
border  to  a  fernery  amongst  the  lowest  stones,  and  never  in 
the  upper  stages  as  it  soon  overgrows  any  Fern  near  it.  It 
looks  well  in  contrast  with  Asplenium  trichomanes.  I  found 
Bryopteris  very  plentiful  all  over  Scotland;  but  in  Fern- 
hunting  I  make  a  rule  always  to  take  the  first  specimens  I 
find.  It  is  easy  to  change  them  for  finer  plants  afberwards, 
but  Ferns  are  usually  very  local,  and  an  opportunity  neg- 
lected is  oftentimes  an  opportunity  gone  for  ever. 

My  next  acquaintance  with  Bryopteris  took  place  at 
Callander,  where  a  tourist  is  first  allowed  the  privilege  of 
saying  he  is  in  the  highlands.  Callander  is  a  famous  place 
for  a  few  days*  halt,  for  there  are  good  fish  in  the  river,  and 
the  country  around  abounds  in  wild  flowers  and  Ferns.  It 
is  a  pleasant  little  village  of  scattered  white  houses,  backed 
by  Fir-clothed  rocks,  while  in  the  front  and  to  the  right  are 


undulating  hills  leading  up  to  the  foot  of  Ben-ledi,  or  the 
"  Mountain  of  God,"  where  shadows  are  always  dwelling. 
I  was  told  I  should  find  P.  lonchitis  on  Ben-ledi«  but  I 
seajrohed  there  in  vain. 

Within  a  walk  of  Callander  are  the  Falls  of  Bradblinn,  to 
which  we  were  guided  by  a  shoeless  intelligent  child  of  the 
mountains,  carrying  our  basket  of  provisions,  which  we  ate 
on  some  scattered  rocks  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  merry 
leaping  waters,  which  feU  at  our  feet  with  a  rushing  mighty 
music.  It  was  just  the  home  for  Hymenophyllum  tun- 
bridgense,  and  little  Maggie  and  I  jumped  from  boulder 
to  boulder  in  fruitless  sesM^ ;  but  roving  amongst  the  dAris 
of  leaves  and  moss  I  found  a  whole  carpet  of  Polypodium 
pheffopteris  and  dryopteris. 

I  have  noticed  this  peculiarity  in  Phegopteris — ^it  chooses 
shade  for  its  roots,  but  the  fronds  make  their  way  through 
tangle  and  briar  up  to  the  light  and  sunshine ;  and  to  do  tl^ 
the  wiry  stalk  is  often  half  a  yard  in  length,  so  that  some- 
times it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  roots,  and  I  diose 
rather  the  plants  where  the  nronds  were  less  fine  and  the 
stipes  shorter.  These,  usually,  were  near  at  hand  on  drier 
soil. 

Phegopteris  is  not  so  happy-looking  in  cultivation  as 
Bryopteris,  and  it  is  even  more  troublesome  to  pack.  I  took 
up  a  large  surface  of  roots,  sewed  them  in  a  flat  package 
and  put  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  with  the  other  Ferns 
upon  them.  In  this  way  the  fiK>nds  were  injured,  but  the 
roots  themselves  were  unharmed.  About  Callaoder  I  found 
my  first  Cystopteris  fragUis— that  loveliest  of  all  our  English 
Ferns — so  easy  of  cultivation,  so  delicately  varied  in  form, 
and  yet  so  tenacious  of  life  that  the  smallest  division  of  the 
bulbous-looking  roots  will  grow.  I  do  not  think  sufficient 
attention  has  yet  been  given  to  this  Fern. 

I  have  in  my  collection  many  true  and  oonstsjit  varieties, 
for  which  I  can  find  no  name  in  books,  one  of  these  and  the 
most  beautiful  in  its  diminutive  grace  is  hardly  8  inches  in 
length.  The  pinned  are  nearly  opposite  each  other,  and  are  in 
the  lower  pinnules  thrice-pinnate,  the  whole  of  the  divisions 
are  acute,  and  this  separates  it  from  C.  alpina,  as  also  from 
dentata.  I  have  other  varieties  equally  distinct,  and  coming 
up  year  after  year  true  to  their  original  form ;  but  I  did  not 
find  these  at  Callander,  though  all  the  old  broken  walls 
abounded  in  the  usual  form  of  0.  fragilis,  and  I  brought 
away  dozens  of  plants  in  their  compact  mummy  cases. 

My  first  Scotch  "  Sabbath"  was  passed  within  the  shadow 
of  Ben-ledi.  How  different  it  was  from  an  English  Sunday, 
and  still  more  from  an  Italian  jour  de  fHe.  A  deep  solemni^ 
seemed  fallen  on  the  world,  the  very  mountains  looked  a 
shade  more  green,  and  the  wild  flowers  as  if  they  blushed 
at  looking  so  pretty,  and  growine  on  this  sober  day.  I 
went  to  the  "  established  church,'"  from  which  the  "  Free 
Kirk  "  has  fallen  away,  just  as  the  "  Southerners"  fiill  from 
the  "  North,"  which  in  like  maimer  feU  from  its  allegiance  to 
England.  The  humble  building  was  fllled  with  a  sober 
severe-looking  congregation.  The  minister  and  Kirk  session 
were  in  the  vestry  electing  three  "  elders,"  of  which  notice 
was  given  to  the  congregation,  and  if  any  had  olgections  to 
raise  they  were  cited  to  appear  and  state  them.  Presently 
the  minister  came  and  gave  out  a  psalm,  which  we  all  sang 
sitting  down,  then  he  made  a  Uttle  quiet  prayer,  all  the  con 
gregation  standing,  then  we  sang  again,  after  which  there 
was  a  sermon  wi&  nothing  particular  in  it,  then  another 
psalm,  then  the  elders  were  addressed  and  vowed  obedience 
to  the  "  confession  of  faith."  After  this  the  congregation 
were  addressed  relative  to  their  duties  to  the  elders.  A  very 
onerous  post  these  elders  seemed  to  fill !  Verily,  if  they  did 
their  duty  and  interfered  with  their  sinful  brethren  as  they 
were  bidden  to  interfere,  methinks  the  old-established 
Church  of  Scotland  would  deal  in  anathemas  as  freely  as 
the  Church  of  Eome. 

Sober  and  stem  the  congregation  looked,  fitting  de- 
scendants of  the  rude  old  Covenanters,  who  counted  their 
lives  as  nothing  compared  with  the  faith  they  loved.  I 
joined  in  the  singing  with  a  "  good  courage,"  remembering 
how  the  forefathers  of  these  people  had  bought  their  freedom 
of  worship  with  their  blood;  yet  it  was  refreshing  to  be 
once  more  in  the  bright  free  air  with  the  birds  singing 
joyously  overhead,  and  the  glad  sunshine  glinting  amidst 
the  trees  and  making  the  flowing  river  like  a  pathway  of 
silver  adorn  the  happy  fields. — Filiz-F<eicina. 
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VINES   PLANTED    INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE 
A  VINEEY. 

I  HAVE  Vines  (six  in  number),  planted  ontside  my  cold 
▼inery.  Inside  is  a  veiy  good  border  abont  2  feet  deep.  I 
have  been  thinking  I  could  plant  a  few  Vines  here  to  ffll  up 
the  vacancies  between  the  present  Vines.  The  borders  are 
on  lime  rock  and  well  dnuned.  Do  you  think  the  difference 
of  temperature  in  the  borders  would  prevent  their  being 
grown  together?— A  Young  Bbginneb. 

[Not  at  all.  The  Vines  will  not  interfere  with  each  other, 
though  those  planted  inside  may  come  a  little  earlier.  You 
might  plant  so  as  to  have  all  the  Vines  ultimately  inside, 
with  means  for  the  roots  to  go  out,  and  then  if  disposed 
you  might  cut  out  the  outside  ones  as  those  inside  filled  the 
house ;  but  planted  in  both  positions  the  Vines  will  do  well 
enough.] 

BULBS  FOE  ELOWEE  GAEDEN  DECOEATION. 

{ConMmued  from  page  287.) 

RANUNCULUS. 

Thbsx  are  deserving  of  more  extended  cultivation.  Being 
(symmetrical  in  fbrm«  brilliant  in  colour,  offering  almost  eveiy 
hue  found  in  flowers,  and  the  petals  converging  to  the  ex- 
ouisite  moulding  of  the  flozisf  s  hemispheric  outline,  the 
Kanuncnlus  is  unequalled  by  any  of  our  muoh- vaunted  bed- 
ding plants,  and  worthy  of  every  care.  If  we  wanted  a  proof 
that  Eanunculuses  are  something  more  than  common^  it  is 
the  attention  demanded  for  theur  cultivation—not  that  they 
are  difficult  to  grow,  but  they  require  something  more  then 
oitdinaiy  care. 

The  essentials  to  success  are — first,  a  free,  rich,  deep  soil; 
second,  an  open  situation,  but  sheltered  from  cold  cutting 
winds ;  third,  though  delighting  in  a  moist  soil,  the  Eanun- 
oolus  is  very  impatient  of  those  which  are  cold  and  un- 
drained ;  foiuth,  not  to  bury  the  roots  too  deeply  in  the  soil, 
1  to  li  inch  being  sufficient  in  heavy  ground,  and  2  inches 
in  light  soils;  fifth,  copious  supplies  of  water  when  the  foliage 
18  advancing  and  the  bloom-buds  or  fiower-knots  forming, 
also  when  in  fiower ;  sixth,  slight  protection  from  frost. 

The  ground  in  which  BanunciQuses  are  to  be  planted 
should  be  dug  deeply,  2  feet  is  not  too  deep,  and  at  least 
8  inches  thick  of  well-rotted  manure  should  be  worked  into 
the  soil.  If  the  ground  is  of  a  liffht  nature  cow  or  sheep 
dung,  because  cool,  is  to  be  pretezred.  If  the  soil  where 
the  bed  is  to  be  formed  is  not  sufficiently  deep,  the  under- 
stratum must  be  taken  out  to  the  above  depth,  and  some 
j^ood,  sound,  turfy  loam  put  in  its  place,  working  the  manure 
in  along  with  the  loam  to  a  depth  of  20  inches,  and  on  this 
IS  laid  4  inches  deep  of  soil  in  which  the  bulbs  or  roots  are 
to  be  placed. 

If  the  soil  is  of  a  very  unsuitable  character,  the  beds  may 
be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  filled  up  with  a 
oompost  of  hazelly  turfy  loam,  formed  of  rotted  turves  a  year 
old,  mixed  with  one-third  of  well-decayed  manure.  The 
materials  employed  should  be  well  exposed  to  the  action  of 
frost  and  air  for  some  time,  especially  if  the  soil  is  heavy. 
In  that  case  the  bed  will  be  prepared  in  autumn,  and  left 
rough;  so  that  frost  and  exposure  may  do  the  work  of  pul- 
vensation. 

In  soils  of  a  not  very  wet  nature  it  is  preferable  to  plant 
in  the  autumn,  though  Februazy  and  March  are  the  usual 
p^ods.  Autumn  phmting,  however,  is  preferable  on  light 
soils,  and  not  the  less  on  account  of  the  blooming  being 
earlier,  and  I  therefore  plant  in  the  beginning  of  November. 
On  heavy,  very  damp  soils,  however,  I  have  occasionally 
planted  in  February,  but  quite  as  much  because  the  soU 
was  not  in  a  fit  state  for  planting  in  autumn,  as  through 
any  fears  entertained  as  to  the  plants  not  doing  well  over 
winter.  In  fact,  I  find  more  deaths  from  spring  than  from 
autumn  planting.  The  secret  in  growing  Eanunculuses  is 
to  plant  them  at  such  a  time  that  l£eir  fibres  may  penetrate 
to  a  sufficient  depth  to  be  proof  against  the  drought  of 

ring,  if  not  there  will  be  a  £Eiilure  in  the  bloom,  many  not 
win^  a  single  fiower,  or  if  they  do  they  will  not  come  to 
Serfection,  the  blooms  being  small,  ill-formed,  and  of  short 
uration.    If  only  the  ground  be  drained  effectually,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  will  bloom  earlier,  quite 


as  weU,  and  often  better,  if  planted  from  November  1st  to 
December  15th,  as  when  planted  in  February  or  March. 

I  would  recommend  planting  the  Turban  Eanunculuses  in 
November,  and  the  Persian,  too,  if  the  soil  be  free  of  stag- 
nant water,  and  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  December, 
in  drills  6  inches  apart,  and  2^  inches  deep,  placing  the 
tubers  with  their  daws  downwards,  firmly  pressing  them 
into  the  ground,  and  then  covering  with  2  inimes  of  soil,  but 
if  the  latter  is  wet  an  inch  of  sand  should  be  put  on  first,  and 
then  the  proper  thickness  of  soil.  A  little  before,  or  by 
Christmas,  cover  the  bed  with  an  inch  of  leaf  mould  about 
half  decomposed,  and  during  frost  carefrilly  look  afber  the 
beds,  pressing  in  gently  with  the  fingers  any  roots  that  may 
be  thrown  up  to  the  surface.  Some  cover  the  beds  with  a 
layer  of  protecting  materials,  as  tan,  litter,  Ac.;  I  have 
never  found  it  necessary,  and  if  put  on  at  all,  it  should  be 
removed  before  the  foliage  appears,  otherwise  it  will  in  all 
probability  prove  their  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inch  of 
partly  decomposed  leaves  is  almost  reduced  to  nothing  by 
spring,  and  alter  acting  in  winter  as  a  protection  will  serve 
in  sppng  to  retain  moisture,  and  prevent  the  surface  cracking. 

In  April  and  May,  the  EanuniQulus  owing  to  forming  itci 
roots  near  the  sur&ce  is  unable  to  withstand  dryness  of  the 
soU :  hence  it  is  necessary  to  water  twice  a-week,  or  more  or 
less  frequently  according  to  drcumstances,  a  good  bloom 
being  dependant  on  maintaining  a  uniform  degree  of  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  in  dry  periods.  After  the  flower-buds  appear^ 
and  whilst  in  bloom,  water  between  the  rows  every  other 
day;  but  when  the  flowers  fade  discontinue  watering;  after 
the  foliage  turns  yellow  take^p,  dry,  and  store  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  In  watering  give  a  thorough  soaking,  surface 
waterings  being  worse  than  useless,  for  by  keeping  the  sur- 
jhoe  moist  under  a  broiling  sun  evaporation  is  excessive, 
and  the  temperature  lessened,  which  cannot  fiEul  to  weaken 
the  plants.  It  is  the  fibres  that  want  the  moisture,  and  to 
reach  these  it  must  be  given  copiously.  Dribblings  are  of 
no  use.    Cold,  dry  air  is  very  ii\jurious  to  the  Eanunculus. 

Of  Turban  Eanunculus,  the  best  for  grouping  are — 
Eomano,  scarlet;  Turban  d'Or,  scarlet  and  gold;  Sera- 
phique,  yellow;  Hercules,  white;  Souci  Dor6,  spotted;  Gran- 
diflora^  crimson;  Merveilleuse,  yellow;  and  Turban  Noir, 
maroon. 

Of  Persian,  choose  Bella  Doima,  white,  spotted  purple; 
Mont  Blanc,  white;  Nosegay,  yellow,  brown-spotted,  and 
sweet-scented;  (Eil  Noir,  black;  Prince  de  Galitzin,  yellow, 
brown-spotted ;  Fireball,  bright  red;  and  Commodore  Napier, 
yellow,  brown-edged. 

ANEMONES. 

Elegant  in  foliage,  and  brilliant  in  the  varied  hues  of 
their  flowers,  these  are  adapted  for  producing  splendid 
groups  or  masses  in  the  flower  garden.  They  delight  in 
an  open  soil  and  situation,  but  i^  thrive  in  all  soHs  free 
of  stagnant  water.  The  tubers  intended  to  frimish  an  early 
bloom  should  be  planted  in  October,  the  ground  being  pre- 
viously dug,  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  leaf  mould  or  tho- 
roughly decomposed  manure  worked  in.  Plant  if  possible 
during  dry  weather,  about  2  inches  deep,  and  from  6  to  9 
inches  apart,  gently  pressing  them,  for  the  roots  are  fragile; 
and  i^se  a  little  core  in  placing  the  right  end  uppermost. 

In  January  go  over  l£e  beds,  and  after  stopping  up  with 
dry  soil  all  holes  made  by  the  foliage  pushing  through,  or 
worms,  place  a  couple  of  inches  of  half-decay^  leaves  over 
the  beds,  between  the  foliage,  which  will  act  as  a  protection 
to  the  crowns  and  also  to  the  young  foliage  springing  there- 
from. 

There  is  a  difference  as  to  the  time  of  planting.  Some 
prefer  January  to  October,  but  I  have  found  October  the  best 
time  for  planting  to  exhibit  them  in  bloom  in  spring,  so  that 
they  may  make  way  for  bedd^g  plants  at  a  later  period; 
whereas,  if  they  are  planted  in  January  or  February  the 
blooming  is  not  past  until  far  on  in  July,  and  it  is  then  late 
for  planting  bedding  plants.  I  therefore  advise  their  being 
planted  in  October  or  at  latest  by  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber. I  do  not  say  I  would  adopt  this  treatment  with  a 
choice  collection ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  think  that  Anemones 
do  not  like  too  long  a  period  of  rest,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
it  being  better  to  take  up  rather  early  to  prevent  that  ten- 
dency to  commence  growth  immediately  after  matuiity. 
Nature  is  in  favour  of  planting  the  Anemone  in  October,  as 
that  is  the  time  when  her  influences  are  at  work  on  the 
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^linemone  lOot.  I  have  had  splendid  beds  irithoiit  taking 
up  the  roots  at  all,  by  simi^y  removing  the  decayed  foliage 
and  girfng  an  aanoal  dreesing  of  partially  decayed  leaves 
in  Deoember.  This  treatment,  however,  will  not  do  for  beds, 
it  being  neoeasaaty  to  remove  the  tubers ;  and  that  shonld 
be  done  when  the  foliage  turns  yellow,  drying  and  storing 
them  away  in  a  oool  dry  place  until  Oetobor,  when  they  are 
^  be  planted.  « 

Of  doable  Anemottes,  the  best  for  grooping  are  Lord 
JTelson,  violet  bine;  Harold,  porple  bine;  Frmce  Albert, 
deep  vicdet;  Predosa,  red;  Kichelien,  scarlet;  Snperbe 
(Scarlet  Snperb),  scarlet ;  L'Edlair,  scarlet,  the  best  scarlet ; 
Xoee  Mignonne,  deep  rose;  Victoria  Begina,  velvety  red; 
Hortensis,  red;  Josephine,  scarlet;  and  L'Ornement  de  la 
B'tttore,  bine. 

^  Of  single,  the  best  is  tbe  Bcarlet  sometimes  called  Bril- 
fisnt,  and  brOHant  it  is;  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
mixed  oolomrs  which  no  one  dare  name  for  foar  of  being 
laag^ed  at,  and  yet  l^ey  make  a  great  show  in  spring  and 
early  anmmer. 

The  bine  Wood  Anemone  (Anemone  apennina)48  Hke  the 
Wood  Anemcme,  bnt  the  flowers  are  larger — abont  the  size  of 
a  crown-pieee,  of  a  brilHant  sky  bine,  and  the  foliage  is  even 
more  handsome  than  that  of  the  commoner  species.  Being  a 
rilieet  of  bloom  in  April,  no  plant  win  command  more  general 
admiration,  and  it  will  grow  anywhere— either  in  the  par- 
teR«,  park,  or  nove,  bnt  calcareons  soil  is  best.  It  should 
be  i^anted  at  latest  by  the  middle  of  October.  A  fitting 
oompanion  for  it  is  Anemon^  hortensis,  or  Star  Anemone, 
from  1*ie  moontains  of  Southern  Europe,  and  pOTfectly  hardy. 
The  flowers  are  1^  inch  across,  of  a  ruby-scurlet  or  purple, 
and  produced  in  April  and  May.  Seedling  plants  of  these 
Taty  much  in  colour,  especially  those  of  A.  apennina,  they 
being  purple  in  different  shades,  and  white. 

A.  Pulsatilla,  so  fine  in  chalky  pastures,  with  its  violet 
flowers,  must  find  its  way  into  every  garden ;  and  so  ought 
the  yellowish  Portuguese  species,  A.  palmata.  A.  fulgens, 
a  shining  variety  of  the  Peacock's-eye  (A.  pavonina),  with 
the  species  and  the  double  variety  of  the  Wood  Anemone 
(A.  nemoro8a>,  also  the  Garland,  both  single  and  double, 
(A.  coronaria},  firom  the  Levant,  must  have  a  place  provided 
for  them  in  some  shrubbery-border,  which  will  be  all  the 
more  frequently  visited  if  gay  with  a  few  flowers. 

IBIS. 
Beautiftil  in  its  way,  but  not  so  mueh  in  beds.  The  English 
and  Spanish  grow  well  in  the  open  ground  in  any  light  rich 
soil,  flowering  in  June.  They  should  be  planted  in  the  end 
of  September  or  beginning  of  October  in  patches  of  six  or 
more,  and  about  8  inches  deep.  The  Spanish  Iris  blooms 
the  eariiest,  followed  closely  by  the  English,  which  are 
larger. 

IXIA,  8PABAXIS,  TBITONIA,  AND  BABUKA. 
These  axe  somewhat  tender,  the  difference  between  hardy 
and  not  being  due  to  the  depth  the  roots  are  planted  at.  The 
best  situation  is  a  greenhoose  border  or  south  border,  and 
the  soil  should  be  of  a  liffht  sandy  nature.  K  it  is  composed 
of  sandy  loam,  leaf  morud,  and  sandy  peat  in  equal  purts  it 
could  not  be  better.  They  should  be  phinted  from  4  to  6 
inches  deep^  and  must  be  protected  by  a  covering  of  dry 
leaves  when  severe  weather  sets  in,  placing  a  little  soil 
thereon  to  prevent  the  leaves  being  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  and  removing  it  in  spring.  Grown  in  this  way  they 
bloom  much  better  than  in  pots,  and  continue  to  bloom  from 
"Maj  to  August.  The  pr(^>er  time  of  planting  is  October. 
They  should  not  be  moved  except  for  the  purpose  of  increase, 
as  ^^ness  of  the  root  otherwise  than  in  cby  soil  is  more 
injurious  than  beneficial. 

ALSTROSVERTA. 
Once  grown  in  hothouses,  but  now  found  quite  hardy  when 
planted  at  a  suitable  depth.  A.  chilensis  is  suitable  for 
grouping,  attaining  a  height  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  producing 
numerous  racemes  of  elegantly  shaded  orange  re^,  yellow, 
or  rose  flowers,  dirersified  by  lines  on  a  lighter  ground. 
A.  aurea,  orange  red;  A.  hsemantha,  bright  flamed  red ;  and 
A.  paittacina,  red  and  green,  form  excellent  groups  in  bor- 
ders ;  whilst  the  smaller  kinds,  as  A.  tricolor  and  A.  pele- 
grina,  are  rather  more  tender,  yet  form  interesting  groups 
when  planted  in  sheltered  borders,  and  do  not  attain  a 


hei|bfc  of  nure  than  18  inoh«.  The  AIstroameriaB  retain 
their  beauty  as  cut  flowers  in  water  longer  than  many  plants, 
and  I  forget  now  whether  they  or  the  Gladiolus  retained 
it  the  longer.  Thej  like  a  free  rich  soil,  but  will  thrive 
in  any  good  ground^  only  the  subsoil  must  be  well  drained. 
They  should  be  pUoited  from  6  to  9  inches  deep,  with  tha 
bud-like  crown  uppermost.  Once  planted  they  arenoftnrther 
trouble,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  seed  and  in- 
crease at  a  rapid  rate.  A.  aeutifblia  is  a  ciimbing  plant,  a 
frame  perennial  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  others ;  and  A.  ar^ 
gottea  vittata  has  beaudftil  variegated  foliage^  ihe  best  in 
the  lot  being  a  hybrid,  A.  Ehrembanltii,  whkifa  is  white- 
spotted,  A.  venioolor  fbUowing  doaely  with  yellow-spotted 
flowers.  Algtrosmexiae,  however,  bloom  in  Aogost  and  on- 
wards ;  and  it  was  not  those  that  I  intended  vrritiBg  about 
on  the  present  occasion. — Q.  Abbst. 


THE  BOYAL  HOBTICULTUEAL  SOdETTS 

SHGW.-^OcTOBKR  I9th,  aOra,  aitd  21st. 

Thx  olg'ects  in  which  competition  was  invited  on  this 
occasion  were  fruit  and  vegetables ;  and  of  the  former  there 
was  a  very  good  dis^y,  notwithstanding  that  no  prizes 
were  offered,  oertiflcates  bearing  a  money  value  in  propor- 
tion to  their  dass  and  the  amount  of  payments  fbr  admission 
being  snbstitnted.  The  receipts,  however,  must  have  bees 
very  small,  at  any  rate  the  firvt  day,  for.  though  the  weather 
was  remaiicably  fine,  the  visitors  not  being  either  FeUewv 
of  the  Society  or  exhibitors  were  few;  nor  could  many  be 
expected  when  the  frishionable  world  is  out  of  town. 

The  Grapes  and  dessert  Apples  and  Pears  were  ranged  on 
two  tables  in  the  conservatory,  in  one  of  whidi  MesarB. 
Lane's  pot  Vines  formed  an  appropriate  centre,  whilst  the 
kitchen  fruit,  roots,  and  vegetables  were  placed  in  the 
arcade. 

Pirnn. — O^hr  four  were  shown.  A  Queen  firem  Mr.  Hobbs; 
gardener  to  W.  B.  Tyringham,  Esq.,  Newport  Fagnell,  had 
a  second-class  certificate ;  and  a  large  and  fine  Cayenne 
from  Mr.  T.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Mi*je8ty  at  Frogmore» 
was  first,  and  a  Black  Jamaica  of  S  lbs.  9  ors.,  but  not  ia 
good  condition,  second  in  the  Any  variety  class. 

GsATSS. — Numerous  and  excellent  bunches  were  shown 
both  of  Black  and  White  kinds.  In  the  latter  three  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexan^bia  from  Mr.  Meads,  gardener  to  Baflcea 
Currie,  Esq.,  Famborongh,  were  the  finest  we  have  seen 
this  season,  being  large  and  compact  in  bunch,  large  in 
berry,  and  beautzfolly  ripened — ^veiy  different  from  Muscsta 
as  usually  seen  earUer  in  the  season.  The  three  bunchea 
weighed  11  lbs.  13  ozs.  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J, 
Blandy,  Esq.,  Beading,  was  second  with  excellent  ban<^eB 
of  the  same  kind;  and  Mr.  Pottle  third  with  larre  bunches. 

In  Black  Grapes  Messrs.  Lane,  Berkhampeteaa,  were  first 
with  Muscat  luunbnrgh,  very  large  and  well  ripened;  and 
second-class  certificates  were  awaited  to  Mr.  Meads  for  the 
same  kind,  weighing,  the  three  bunches,  8  lbs.  8  ozs. ;  and 
to  Mr.  Potts,  gardener  to  Mark  Phillips,  Esq.,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  for  BariMurossa,  12$  lbs.  Three  bundles  of  Bladk: 
Hamburgh  from  Mr.  Meads,  weighing  8  lbs.  11  ozs.,  large 
in  berry  but  not  highly  coloured,  received  a  thixd-class 
certificate. 

From  Messrs.  Lane  came  a  fine  collection  of  Grapes,  in- 
cluding handsome  well-ripened  banches,  the  berries  being 
also  large,  of  Esperioue,  Lady  Bownes',  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Dutch  Hamburgh,  Bowood  Muscat,  Golden 
Hamburgh,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater.  This  collection 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Show,  and  well  deserved 
the  first-class  certificate  which  was  awarded  to  it ;  and 
Messrs.  Lane  received  a  similar  distinction  for  the  fine  col- 
lection of  Vines,  Pears,  and  Oranges  in  pots,  the  former 
loaded  with  excellent  bunches.  Still  more  interesting  waa 
the  collection  of  Grapes  grown  in  the  conservatory  at  Chia- 
wick,  and  consisting  of  thirty  varieties.  Among  tiiem  were 
two  bunches  of  Barbarossa,  the  one  a  very  large  bundi 
weighing  6  lbs.  13  ozs.,  produced  by  a  Tine  on  its  own 
roots ;  and  the  other  borne  by  a  Vine  grafted  on  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  which  though  only  weighing  3  lbs.  13  oas.,  waa 
very  compact  and  handsome,  more  regular  in  the  size  of  the 
berries,  and  much  better  coloured.  The  two  Vines  were 
grown  under  precisely  the  same  ciruumstanoes,  and  the 
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differenoe  in  their  rsBpeotiiTe  prodnotioiis  oaa  therefore  ankj 
be  attrilmted  to  the  kifliienoe  of  the  sto^  npon  the  graft. 
The  Qjther  Bhusk  €ba|>efl  were  also  wU  repretented  in  Fiank- 
enthal  and  other  Hamborgh  Idnds,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Lady 
Downes',  ddi^cer's  West's  St.  Peter's,  Borehardt's  Prince 
(another  ibst-rate  late  kind).  Black  Monnkka  (which  is 
seedless),  Muscat  Noir  de  Jiira^  Siderites  Smyrna,  Black 
Prince,  Black  Morocco,  Esperione,  and  Morocco  Prince.  Of 
WMte  kinds  there  were  Canon  Hall»  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
(weill-colonred),  Baisin  de  Calabre  (a  good  late-hangpng 
kind),  Bltissaid  Blanc,  Golden  Hamburgh,  Boyal  Musca- 
dine, White  Nice,  White  Frontignan,  Boy^  Muscadine,  and 
Beeves'  Muscadine.  Of  Beds  there  were  only  three— yiz., 
Ahbee,  pale  yellow,  with  a  higher  tinge  of  rose  than  usual, 
Tsry  beautiM  bat  not  veiy  good;  ChasselaB  de  Falloux, 
pn^^Ush  red,  and  Tokay  des  Jardins.  Two  excellent  bunches 
with  good-sized  hemes  cut  from  the  large  Vine  at  Cumber- 
land Lodge,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ingram,  completed  the 
list  of  no&bilities  in  the  Grape  classes. 

Apflss,  both  &r  dessert  and  kitdtien  use,  were  well  and 
xRuneroufiLLy  shown,  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  season  many  of  the  varieties  of  these,  as  weU  as  of  Pears, 
were  much  out  of  character.  For  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples,  Mr.Ford,  gardener  to  W.£.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Horsham, 
was  first  with  Cormsh  Gilltflower,  which  is  known  to  be  at  once 
one  of  the  best  and  in  general  one  of  the  ugliest  of  Apples, 
but  in  this  case  large  and  well  coloured ;  A&ms's  Pearmain 
very  fine.  Bed  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Blenheim  and 
Bibffton  Pippins,  all  of  which  were  large  and  well  coloured. 
Messrs.  G.  &  J.  Lane,  St.  Mary's  Cray,  and  Mr.  T.  Ingram 
were  second,  the  former  with  excellent  examples  of  Bibston 
and  Blenheim  Pippins,  BulTs  Golden  Beinette,  Cornish  Qil- 
liflower.  Summer  Nonpareil,  and  King  of  the  Pippins ;  the 
latter  with  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Court-Pendu-Plat  very 


cean,  Thompson's,  and  Marie  Louise;  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Willcoeks  third. 

Kitchen  Fears  chiefly  c<»Xfiisted  of  UvedaJe's  St.  Germain, 
CatiUac,  and  BeurrS  Banco,  but  none  of  them  were  remark- 
able for  size.  The  first-prize  lot  from  Mr.  Bentl^,  gardener 
to  Lord  St.  Leonards,  Thames  Ditton,  consisted  of  the  last 
two  and  Beurr^  LangeUer.  A  collection  of  seventy-two 
dishes  of  Pears,  oomprising  many  interesting  kinds,  came 
from  the  Chiswick  Gardens. 

MificxLLAxaous. — ^From  Mr.  Ingram,  Frogmore,  and  Mr. 
Ward,  Headington  Hill,  came  exc^ent  Salway  Peaches,  the 
former  taking  the  first  place ;  and  of  Plums,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  and  Ickworth  Imp^ratrice,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Mobbs, 
and  Mr.  Sayers.  Baby  Castle  Currants  firom  Mr.  Tivey,  the 
Hyde,  St.  Albans,  were  remarkably  fine,  even  at  this  late 
season ;  and  White  Dutch  from  the  same,  and  Mr.  Ford, 
were  also  very  good.  Mr.  Williams,  g^ardener  to  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Ives,  showed  good  Morello  Cherries,  Dutch  Medlars, 
and  a  basket  of  well-grrown  Citrons ;  Mr.  Potts,  a  fine  basket 
of  Oranges  and  good  Morellos;  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  Eugenia 
Ugni ;  Mr.  Mobbs,  Black  Prince  Strawberry,  very  good  for 
the  second  crop ;  Mr.  Ford,  Quinces ;  and  Mr.  Whiting,  the 
Deepdene,  Meredith's  Hybrid  Melon.  For  the  above  objects 
numerous  certificates  were  awarded,  for  which  we  must 
refer  to  the  prize  list. 

Vkgetablbs  and  Boots. — ^The  exhibition  of  these  was 
meagre,  with  the  exception  of  the  Potatoes,  of  which  a  col- 
lection of  fifty-six  was  sent  from  the  Society's  Garden  at 
Chiswick,  and  to  these  we  may  take  occasion  to  refer  here- 
after. The  only  exhibitor  of  Kidney  Potatoes  was  Mr.  A. 
Mofii^Eitt,  who  had  Imperial,  an  excellent  Idnd,  Boyal  Ashleaf* 
Pink  Fluke,  Flesh-skin  Kidney,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lemon 
Kidney,  a  large  and  clean  tuber,  all  of  whicJi  were  free 
from  disease,  and  otherwise  excellent.    The  same  may  be 


hi^y  coloured.  Scarlet  Nonpaieil,  Feam's  Pippin,  and  two  i  said  of  the  Bound  kinds  exhibited  by  Mr.  Moffat,  among 
'^        " '^  "   -  -  .    —  -.^-r  which  were  Daintree's,  very  sound  and  dean.    Fortyfolds 

and  Begents  were  shown  in  good  condition  by  Mr.  Ford ; 
and  a  seedling  called  Hands'  Freedom,  said  to  be  very  good 
and  productive,  by  Mr.  Hands,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Chardon, 
a  large  knobby  continental  variety,  stated  to  be  very  pro- 
ductive and  useful  for  feeding  cattle,  by  Mr.  Veitch,  Chelsea; 
and  Lemon  Kidneys,  large  and  fine,  by  Mr.  Bentley.  Good 
Onions,  Carrots,  Beet,  Incomparable  Celery,  Scorzonewif, 
and  Walcheren  Broccoli,  beautifully  white  and  close  in  the 
curl,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Whiting ;  White  Belgian  Carrots, 
Batavian  and  Curled  Endive,  by  Mr.  Veitch;  excellent 
Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  Beet,  and  Turnips,  by  Mr.  Drewett ; 
Mushrooms,  Beet,  a  Mammoth  Gourd,  weighing  123  lbs., 
and  Dwarf  Curled  Savoys,  by  Mr.  Young,  Highgate ;  and 
White  Stone  Turnips,  Endive,  Early  York  Cabbages,  and 
Walcheren  Broccoli,  by  Mr.  Ford.  Tomatoes  came  from 
Mr.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Salter,  those  from  the  latter  being  called 
the  Cherry  kind,  but  in  reality  Pear-shaped;  Aubergines 


One  of  them  called  Ingram's  Frogmore  Nonpa- 
reil is  stated  to  be  an  excellent  loog-keeping  Apple,  in  use 
from  October  to  March;  in  shape  it  is  roundish,  rather 
flattened ;  in  oolour  greenish  yellow,  with  russet  markings, 
l^ie  other,  Gipsy  King,  is  much  more  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, resembling  Conrt-Pendu-Plat  in  size  and  colour,  and 
having  an  eye  iSce  the  Blenheim.  It  has,  we  are  informed, 
a  firm  yellow  flesh,  and  will  keep  till  June.  Mr.  Buster, 
Goring,  near  Worthing,  was  Hard. 

In  three  dishes  Mr.  Ford  was  first  with  remarkably  large 
and  fine  fruit  of  King  of  the  Pippins,  Golden  Beinette  (?), 
and  Blenheim  Pippin ;  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Capt.  Tyrrell, 
B.N.,  Ealing,  second  with  Blenheim  and  Cox's  Orange,  both 
very  fine,  and  Bibston  Pippin.  Gravenstein,  from  Mr.  Lee, 
Clevedon,  was  large  and  fine ;  and  Feam's  Pippin,  from  Mr. 
Kaile,  large  and  very  highly  coloured. 

Kitchen  Apples,  though  not  generally  so  large  as  we  have 
seen  them,  were  larg^  for  the  season.  Mr.  Scrymger,  Beading, 


stood  first  with  Emperor  Alexander,  splendid,  Blenheim  and  {  from  Mr.  Potts ;  excellent  Endive  from  Mr.liiasters ;  l^ush 
Yoriishire  Greening,  both  very  large  and  fine.    Next  came  {  rooms   from   Mr.  Bogerson;   Peas  from  Mr.  Tivey;   and 


Mr.  Lee,  gardener  to  Yisoount  Combermere,  Whitchurch, 
with  M^e  de  Manage,  of  a  fine  red  all  over,  the  six  weighing 
6  lbs.  10  OKS.,  Blenheim,  and  Flower  of  Kent ;  and  Messrs. 
Lane,  St.  Mary's  Cray,  with  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling, 
Blenheim,  and  Gloria  MxmdL  Third-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Moflist  and  Sayers. 

In  additi(m  to  several  oolleotions  of  Apples  for  competition 
from  Messrs.  Potts,  Bentley,  Drewett,  Beasley,  Hall,  Mobbs, 
Tzvey»  and  others,  there  was  a  rich  and  varied  display  of 
1£2  sorto  from  the  Sodety's  Garden  at  Chiswick. 

Pbabs  were  likewise  numerously  shown.  The  best  six 
dishes  were  those  from  Mr.  T.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her 
Majesty,  consisting  of  Beurr^  Diel,  Benrr^  Clairgeau  highly 
coloured,  Glou  Morceau,  Van  Mens  L6on  le  Clerc,  and  Chan- 
montel,  the  whole  of  which  were  very  fine;  and  British 
Queen,  a  richly-flavoured  cinnamon-coloured  Pear  of  his  own 
raising,  and  which  has  been  already  described  in  these  pages 
ae  being  of  first-rate  escoeUence.  Mr.  Scrymger  was  aecoztd 
withOlon  Moreeau,  Marie  Louise,  Beuxr^  Diel,  Beaxr6  Banoe, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  Beurr^  Bosc ;  and  Mr.  A.  Ingram, 
also  of  Beading,  third  with  the  first  three  kinds,  Ducheeee 
d'Angoul^me,  Van  Mens  L6on  le  Clerc,  and  Beuzr^  Bose. 

In  three  diahee  Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow. 
Ashridge,  was  first  with  l^inr^  Bonoe,  Glou  Morceau,  and 
Dnohesae  d' Angoolidme ;  Mr.  Fosd  second  withGloa  Mar- 


Brussels  Sprouts,  closely  set  with  large  sprouts,  from  Mr. 
Scrymger.  For  the  certificates  awaited,  we  must  again 
refer  our  readers  to  the  official  list. 


Thb  Abbkdbbn  STfiAWBBBfiT  TsiiDB. — ^As  most  people 
who  are  acquainted  with  our  city  know,  the  Aberdeen 
market-gardeners  have  for  long  been  highly  successful  culti- 
vators of  the  Strawberry.  In  respect  to  bulk  and  flavour 
the  varieties  of  this  excellent  fruit  grown  by  them  will 
hardly  be  exceeded.  Few  people,  however,  we  believe,  have 
any  very  tangible  notions  of  the  actual  extent  to  which  the 
cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  has  grown.  We  usually  think 
of  Strawberries  in  pints  or  quarts,  not  in  hundredweights 
and  tons ;  yet  Strawberries  by  the  ton  have  become  an  actual 
item  of  export,  and  during  the  present  season  the  quantity 
brought  into  the  mai^et  and  sent  southward,  chiefly  to 
Lcmdon,  to  be  manu^MJtured  into  preserves,  amounted  to 
about  35  tons.  This  is  independent  of  considerable  quantities 
used  at  home  for  the  manu&cture  of  preserves  on  the 
wholesale  principle,  and  for  ordinary  domestic  use,  Ac,  which 
must  have  brought  xcp  the  total  quahtity  to  something  like 
60  tons;  and  if  we  take  into  account  that  a  ton  of  Straw- 
berries is  worth  from  JB25  to  ^630  (probably  only  smaller 
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quantities  reaching  the  latter  rate),  it  wiU  be  eeen  that  this 
has  become  no  unimportant  branch  of  market-gardening^. 
It  is  a  branch,  moreover,  that  promieee  to  extend.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  since  Strawberries  began  to  be  enwrted 
southward  at  all;  but  the  demand  is,  we  understand,  very 
keen,  and  even  beyond  the  supply,  and  contracts  to  the  ex- 
tent of  30  tons  hare  been  alraady  entered  into  for  next 
season,  while  some  of  the  principal  growers  are  considerably 
extending  the  breadth  they  have  under  cultivation.  Of  the 
Strawbenies  preserved  by  wholesale  "boxers"  no  inconsider- 
able part  are  exported  to  the  Continent,  and  some  even  to 
India. — (Aberdeen  Fi'ee  Press.) 


ZONALE  GERANIUMS  AT  LINTON  PAEK. 

(Continued  from  page  306.) 

Class  4. — Geraniums  v:ith  flowers  of  a  cherry,  ruby,  or  salmon 

colour;  foliage  plain  or  horseshoe-marked, 

Ryhens. — This  old  favourite  is  still  deserving  of  cultivation, 
as  its  habit  of  growth,  &ee  blooming,  and  general  adapta- 
bility to  most  situations  give  it  a  pUbce  in  most  collections. 
It  is  slightly  horseshoe-marked,  the  foliage  at  the  same  time 
being  downy. 

CcBTulea.  —  Foliage,  medium  horseshoe  marking;  habit 
rather  upright ;  flower-trass  very  good  and  well  formed.  It 
possesses  a  brightness  about  it  of  which  most  of  the  others 
in  its  class  are  deficient,  and  whether  in  a  flower-bed  or  a 
pot  it  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  best  Geraniums  grown. 

Countess. —  Somewhat  like  the  last,  but  the  individual 
flowers  are  less  perfectly  formed,  and  less  bright ;  in  habit 
of  growth  and  freedom  of  flowering  there  is  Uttle  to  wish 
for  in  it. 

Madame  VAhbd. — Strong  grower;  slight  horseshoe  mark- 
ing; flower  approaching  somewhat  to  a  rose.  With  me, 
however,  it  flowered  late,  but  it  may  have  been  prevented 
doing  so  earlier  from  other  causes  than  its  own  disinclina- 
tion to  flower. 

Hector. — Habit  good;  dark  horseshoe  marking;  flowers 
produced  freely,  of  a  pretty  rosy  salmon  colour.  Not  being 
sufficiently  tried  I  cannot  say  more  than  that  it  promises 
welL 

Rose  Perfection. — ^This  scarcely  belongs  to  this  class,  its 
flower  being  a  sort  of  happy  medium  between  rose  and  pink. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  strongest  of  all  growers,  and  in  the  past 
season  bloomed  remarkably  well.  'Ae  habit  is  upright,  and 
the  foliage  only  faintly  marked  with  the  horseshoe. 

Conqueror  of  Europe.— ToUsige  with  a  darkly-marked  horse- 
shoe; flowers  a  sort  of  cherry  salmon,  of  good  form  and 
habit.  The  plant  is  promising,  but  receiving  it  late  in  the 
season  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  its  merits. 

Eatocst.— Nosegay.  Slightly  marked  witii  a  horseshoe. 
Like  most  of  its  class  it  flowers  freely,  and  will  no  doubt 
answer  well  as  a  bedder. 

Class  6. — Flovoers  scarlet ;  foliage  either  plain  or  but  slighGfy 
marked  with  the  horseshoe, 

Pv/nch, — Foliage  slightly  downy;  habit  strong  and  erect 
rather  than  spreading;  flower-spikes  well  elevated  above 
the  foliage.  A  well-known  variety,  much  grown  and  ap- 
preciated; it  is  much  taller  than  Tom  Thumb  and  others  of 
that  class,  although  much  less  than  the  next  variety. 

Mrs,  Mayler. — A  very  strong  grower,  with  immense  trusses 
of  bloom  on  long  and  stout  flower-stems.  It  is  of  the  same 
class  as  used  formerly  to  be  known  as  the  Giant,  Smith's 
Emperor,  Sol,  and  I  believe  other  names.  It  is  better 
adapted  for  growing  against  a  wall  than  for  a  bed,  although 
a  few  plants  of  this  surrounded  by  dwarfer  ones  answer 
very  well,  its  very  strong  stems  rushing  up  to  a  great  height 
when  they  are  protected. 

Button's  Perfection,  called  also,  I  believe.  Attraction,  is  a 
somewhat  strong  grower,  though  much  less  so  than  those  pre- 
viously mentioned.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  bloomers,  and 
the  trusses  are  large  and  fine ;  but  with  me  this  past  season 
it  was  late— a  fault  I  never  before  had  to  find  with  it,  and 
for  which  I  cannot  account.  Most  ffrowers  admire  it,  and 
it  is  equally  at  home  in  a  pot  under  glass. 

Tom  Thumb. — Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in 
flavour  of  others,  this  is  still  unquestionably  the  most  popular 
Geranium  of  the  day.  I  am,  however,  convinced  that  there 
are  more  varieties  than  one  cultivated  under  the  name  of 


Tom  Thumb,  and  where  the  spurioiu  or  inferior  one  exists  it 
is  quite  possible  other  kinds  may  excel  it  The  foliage  of 
Tom  Thumb  approaches  nearly  to  what  I  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  stated  to  be  what  I  want  in  a  bedding  C^era- 
nium — i. «.,  a  clear  bright  green,  free  from  horseshoe  mark- 
ings, and  also  from  that  downiness  which  gives  a  dull  colour 
to  the  foliage,  and  whidi  in  some  respects  detracts  from  the 
merit  of  Christine  and  other  varieties. 

Royal  Dwarf, — Somewhat  like  the  last,  but  a  less  abundant 
bloomer,  and  instead  of  being  dwarfer  than  Tom  Thumb  it 
is  a  more  robust  grower.  It  is,  however,  not  by  any  means 
of  a  gross  habit,  but  blooms  and  flowers  well,  and  deserves 
a  place  with  those  who  delight  in  a  multitude  of  names. 

LUUe  David. — ^Dwarfer  thiuiTom  Thumb,  very  free  bloomer, 
and  well  adapted  for  vases.  It  is  of  the  same  habit  as  Tom 
Thumb,  and,  like  it,  deserving  of  better  treatment  than  some 
of  the  shy  bloomers.  Little  David  deserves  a  place  in  the 
most  limited  collection. 

Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,— This,  which  I  had  also  under  the 
name  of  Trentham  Scarlet,  is  of  the  Tom  Thumb  dasa,  the 
foliage  being  a  bright  green ;  perhaps,  however,  the  plant  is 
a  little  more  upright-growing,  but  this  is  a  questionable 
qualification ;  and  some  growers  of  tlus  variety  insist  that 
it  is  identical  with  what  Siey  have  grown  for  years  as  Tom 
Thumb.  The  difference  here  is  not  sufficiently  mariced  for 
me  to  say  with  certainty  that  it  is  distinct  from  that  well- 
known  variety,  which  I  have  had  nearly  twenty  years.  I 
would,  however,  advise  all  growers  to  try  Crystal  Palace 
Scarlet,  and  ascertain  whether  it  is  really  distinct  from  and 
an  improvement  on  Tom  Thumb. 

Class  6. — Flowers  scarlet ;  fdUage  more  or  leu  marked  with 
the  horseshoe. 

Queen  of  England, — ^Harking  very  dark ;  strong  grower, 
somewhat  upright;  fine  trass.  Better  for  pots  t£ui  for 
bedding-out,  excepting  for  the  centre  of  beds,  or  where  a 
tall  upright  plant  is  wanted. 

Compactum, — ^Marking  very  dark.  This  old  kind  seems 
to  be  eclipsed  by  others  of  its  class,  therefore  I  cannot 
recommend  it,  as  I  intend  discontinuing  its  use  after  the 
present  year. 

MarveL — ^Horseshoe  nuurking  only  slightly  shown ;  habit 
of  plant  good;  flowers  pale  scarlet;  petals  large  and  fine. 
Standing  the  sun  tolerably  well,  and  being  of  a  distinct 
tint  from  the  bulk  of  our  Scarlets,  it  promises  to  be  a 
fiivoorite. 

Scarlet  Olo6«.— Foliage  slightly  marked  with  horseshoe; 
habit  strong  and  pretty  good;  flowers  with  a  white  eye,  but 
in  general  they  are  small  for  so  vigorous  a  plant,  and  not 
being  remarkable  as  a  pot  plant»  it  may  be  discarded. 

BZoMT.— This  is  one  of  the  Zonale  class,  having  the  mark- 
ings composed  of  two  or  more  colours,  a  class  at  one  time 
expected  to  become  fiwhionable ;  but  havinff  foiled  to  pro- 
duce a  good  effect  in  the  flower  garden,  and  those  hitherto 
present^  to  us  being  somewhat  leggy  and  ungainly  for  pot 
culture,  they  have  latterly  ceased  to  be  noticed.  Another 
feature  they  present  seems  also  to  be  no  particular  qualiflca- 
tion,  the  flower-stem  is  often  white  and  semi-transparent. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  have  a  white  eye,  and  as  a  scarlet 
are  not  without  merit;  but  the  irregular  growth  of  the  plant 
disqualifies  it  for  all  symmetrical  work  in  flower*beds. 

British  Flag, — Fellow  to  the  last-named,  perhaps  a  little 
more  robust,  and  the  trusses  of  bloom  a  shade  darker. 

Adonis. — Dark  horseshoe  marking;  flowers  pretty  good, 
light  scarlet,  somewhat  like  Marvel ;  habit  good.  It  promises 
well,  but  not  having  many  plants  I  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  its  merits. 

Vivid. — ^I  am  somewhat  uncertain  whether  the  variety 
which  we  have  under  this  name  ia  true,  it  having  a  slight 
horseshoe  marking.  The  habit  is  strong  and  somewhat 
upright;  flowers  in  a  large  truss,  bright,  fine,  and  good. 

Prince  Imperial, — Of  more  dwarf  habit  thim  most  of  this 
class,  and  consequently  better  adapted  both  for  beds  and 
potting;  fiower-truss  good,  bright  scarlet.  One  of  the  best 
of  this  section. 

SteUa.'^ThiB  popular  variety  is  more  of  a  crimson  than  a 
Bcarlet»  but  is  nevertheless  often  planted  as  one  of  the  latter, 
and  as  such  may  be  classed  here.  Of  its  merits  it  is  need- 
less to  speak,  as  it  shone  pre-eminent  in  most  of  the  public 
gardens  around  London,  when  it  was   put  in  competition 
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with  other  Geraniams;  to  those  not  acquainted  with  it 
I  may  say  it  is  a  sort  of  half  Nosegay ;  habit  spreading ; 
foliage  nearly  plain  green ;  flowers  in  fine  trusses,  and  most 
abundantly.  It  is  one  of  the  memorials  our  late  lamented 
fellow  labourer  Mr.  Beaton  bequeathed  to  the  gardening 
world.  Stella  is  very  good  as  a  potted  plant,  but  thrives 
best  when  planted  in  a  mass  in  a  flower-bed. 

CyMster. — I  fear  this  is  a  still  further  departure  from  the 
scarlet,  but  I  hardly  know  under  what  section  to  class  it.  I 
must  in  the  flrst  instance,  however,  say  that  my  acquaint- 
ance with  it  is  limited.  Not  having  grown  it  until  the  present 
year,  and  that  but  sparingly,  I  cannot  speak  oonfldently  on 
its  merits,  but  may  say  it  is  more  of  the  Nosegay  breed  than 
the  last,  the  flowers  being  also  more  crimson.  Many  growers, 
however,  speak  well  of  it. 

Class  7. — Flowers  rose  colour. 

Trentham  Rose, — ^This  popular  variety  needs  no  comment, 
the  plant  being  all  that  can  be  required  in  habit,  and  the 
flowers  individually  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  majority  of 
recently  introduced  varieties,  and  better  than  many  of  them ; 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  viewed  at  a  distance, 
the  flowers  have  not  the  attractive  colouring  of  Stella  and 
some  of  the  Scarlets — they  are  more  for  effect  dose  to  the 
eye.  In  habit  the  plant  is  spreading,  and  the  foliage  scarcely 
shows  any  horseshoe  marking. 

Paul  VAhhd. — ^A  more  robust  grower  than  the  last,  with 
foliage  distinctly  marked  with  horseshoe.  Flower-truss  very 
large,  and  plant  more  upright-growing.  For  the  centre  of 
a  bed  this  is  a  desirable  variety,  while  its  immense  trusses 
of  bloom  are  of  themselves  sources  of  much  attraction. 

Beauty  of  MUdoise. — This  so  much  resembles  Trentham 
Bose,  that  I  am  far  from  certain  that  they  are  not  synony- 
mous.   More  need  not  therefore  be  said  about  it. 

Cerise  Unique.— ^SL^ing  all  but  thrown  this  old  variety 
away,  I  only  mention  its  name  as  one  of  this  class  having 
a  more  upright  growth,  foliage  marked  with  horseshoe  in 
two  ccklours,  and  the  flower-stem  white. 

Class  8. — Flowers  purjtU,  or  approaching  that  colow. 

MagerUa. — Slightly  horseshoe-marked ;  strong  grower,  but 
spreading ;  half  Nosegay ;  truss  large  and  flne,  and  of  the 
lovely  colour  implied  by  its  name.  Next  to  Stella,  it  is  the 
most  telling  Geranium  that  can  be  planted,  being  of  a  colour 
hitherto  not  approached  by  any  Geranium. 

Imperial  Crimson, — ^Nosegay ;  foHage  small  and  plain 
ffreen;  habit  dwarf;  flowers  good  purple,  and  veiy  abun- 
dant. A  good  plant  for  edging^  or  for  a  single  Ime  in  a 
ribbon,  the  compactness  of  its  habit  fitting  it  admirably  for 
that  purpose. 

Woodwardiana. — I  am  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  be 
the  correct  name :  if  so,  it  is  somewhat  like  the  last  in 
colour  of  flower,  but  more  robust  in  growth.  It  is  also  a 
Nosegay,  not  altered  by  hybridising  with  the  broader-petalled 

Lucidvm. — ^This  old  variety  of  the  Nosegay  class,  the  first 
I  was  acquainted  with,  excepting  Harkaway,  seems  to  dege- 
nerate, or  other  kinds  have  surpassed  it  in  beauty  and 
general  qualifications.    I  shall  discard  it. 

Purple  Nosegay. — ^This  once-popular  variety  becomes  so 
leggy  and  bare  of  foliage  that  it  no  longer  deserves  culti- 
vation, and  compared  with  Magenta  it  is  worthless. 

Lord  Palmer ston, — ^Foliage  nearly  plain;  fiowers  partaking 
of  the  Nosegay  clas8»  more  of  a  crimson  than  purple ;  habit 
good  and  promising.  Not  having  seen  much  of  it,  I  must 
leave  its  properties  to  be  commented  on  by  others.  It  pro- 
mises well. — J.  BoBSON. 


CULTIVATION  OF  SOME   BABE  WILD 
FLOWEBS. 

PSIUULA  FABINOSA. 

TouBiSTs  who  visit  the  upper  parts  of  Aire  and  Wharfedales 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  are  often  charmed 
with  the  beautiftil  fiowers  of  Primula  farinosa  (Bird's-eye 
Primrose),  and  bring  back  plants  which  they  have  collected 
in  the  moorland  pastures.  These  are  planted  in  the  gardens 
at  home,  where  tney  grow,  and  for  a  time  all  is  well.    If  we 


afterwards  inquire  after  them  we  are  told  that  the  roots  are 
dead  and  thrown  away.  Not  so,  the  leaves  were  dead,  but 
the  roots  were  alive,  though  dormant,  peeping  out  of  the 
soil  like  a  little  bud,  ready  for  growth  early  in  spring  to 
flower  and  please  the  collector  who  gathered  them,  and  to 
serve  as  a  memento  of  a  visit  to  a  wild  but  charming 
district. 

This  fiower  is  one  of  my  favourites,  and  was  some  years 
since  gathered  for  me  by  a  friend  in  the  Craven  district, 
where  it  grows  very  plentifully,  and  Baines  in  his  "  Flora 
of  YorksMre,"  informs  us  that  it  may  be  found  varying 
from  the  purest  white  fiowers  to  the  deepest  crimson.  It  is 
of  very  easy  culture,  growing  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and 
seems  to  do  best  in  that  collected  from  the  sides  of  roads 
repaired  with  dross  or  slag  from  the  iron  works  in  our 
neighbourhood;  but  it  will  grow  and  do  well  in  common 
garden  soil.  The  best  time  to  increase  it  is  in  spring  as 
soon  as  the  plants  commence  growing;  if  we  then  take  up  a 
root  we  find  it  composed  of  a  number  of  little  buds  cluster- 
ing round  the  family  hearth.  These  are  easily  divided  with 
the  fingers,  taking  care  that  a  small  root  is  with  every  bud, 
and  the  small  buds  will  fiower  the  same  year.  If  allowed  to 
fiower,  and  then  divided,  the  roots  are  teugh,  and  do  not 
easily  part,  and  few  plants  are  obtained;  these,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  seldom  do  welL — ^Busric  Bobin. 


PEEVENTING  THE  FALL  OF  SPECIMEN 
PEABS. 


I  HAVE  sent  you  a  little  box  of  Pears  merely  to  show  you 
an  idea  which  struck  me  in  the  summer,  as  answering  to 
keep  large  Pears  from  being  blown  down  by  the  wind.  I  have 
before  had  a  good  many  King  Edward's  Pears,  but  they  were 
nearly  always  blown  down  before  they  were  much  more  than 
half  grown.  Tyine  them  does  not  answer,  and  I  thought 
small  net  bags  womd  do,  and  they  have  answered  admirably. 
The  bag  should  fit  moderately  close,  as  the  Pear  is  not  sus- 
pended by  the  bag  so  well  if  the  bag  is  too  large.  I  tie  the 
string  to  the  same  branch  unless  the  fruit  is  on  the  end  of 
it,  and  then  I  tie  it  to  an  adjoining  branch,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  Pear  is  in  the  bag. — Geobgs  Lsb,  Clevedon. 


TODMOEDEN  BOTAI^ICAL  SOCIETY.  Wi, 
Mbbtino  Octobbb  3bd. 
Thb  President  in  the  chair.  The  President  exhibited 
fronds  of  a  most  beautifully-crested  form  of  Athyrium  Filix- 
foemina,  lately  gathered  by  him  near  Hapten.  Mr.  J.  Sim, 
of  Perth,  sent  a  specimen  of  Bosa  alpina,  L.,  recently  dis- 
covered on  Einnom  Hill,  near  Perth,  by  I>r.  White,  jun.,  ot 
that  city.  This  Bose  is  said  to  be  new  to  Britain,  and  Dr. 
White  may  be  congratulated  on  making  so  imixnrtant  an 
addition  to  our  fiora.  Mr.  Aitkin,  of  Bacup,  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  Alisma  natans,  from  the  Yale  of  Llangollen.  Mr. 
Halstead,  of  Bacup,  a  most  inde&tigable  Fern-hunter, 
brought  various  interesting  forms  of  Bleohnum  spicant, 
recently  coUected  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bossen- 
dale:  one  of  these  forms  the  President  pronounced  to  be 
new.    Mr.  Halstead  alao  exhibited  fronds  of  Scolopendrium 
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▼iilgare  erirta-gaUi,  a  very  fine  rKns^,  latelj  ^g^allMnd  in 
SheddizL  Clough,  and  a  cariooa  dwarf  Folystiohnm  from  the 
same  prolific  loc»ility. 

The  Society's  late  ezoorsion  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  which 
the  Secretary  gave  an  interesting  outline,  waa  not  nearly 
80  well  attended  aa  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate;  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  and  the  miserably  wet  weather  combined 
having  apparently  damped  the  ardour  of  moat  of  the  intend- 
ing ezcarsionists. 

IM  of  PlanU  Qathered  on  ike  laU  of  Jtfan  Ewowrman : — 

FBLaBNoaAics. — Ajrenana  maritima^  Anagallia  tenell«» 
Brassica  moneneis,  Crambe  macitima^  Cochlearia  danka^ 
Bypericum  androesBiamn,  Praba  hirta^  Saponaria  offlcinalis, 
Lepidiom  Smithii,  Pinguicola  lositanica  (very  plentiful  at 
the  bottom  of  Gxowdale),  Pyrethrom  madtimnm,  Oonium 
maculatnm,  &c. 

C&TFToaAJCB.-- Osmnnda  regalia  very  abnndant  and  fine^ 
Adiantnm  capillos- Veneris  (in  great  abundance  on  rocks  and 
in  caves  close  to  the  sea  to  the  north  of  Glen  Mea),  Asple- 
ninm  adiantum-nigrum,  A.  trichomanes,  A.  ruta-muraria^ 
AJXoBorus  crispus,  Bledmum  spioant  anomalum,  B.  spicant 
multifurcatum,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  produota,  Polystlohum 
angulare  paleaoeum,  P.  angulare  tripinnatum,  P.  angulare 
Bubtripinnatum,  Polypodium  vulgare  semilacerum  (veiy 
abundant  and  fine  at  llie  waterfall*  Glen  Mea)«  &c. 


PBE8EEVING  WALNUTS. 

Bemovx  the  husk  and  wash  the  nuts  thoroughly  in  dean 
water.  Now  throw  them  into  a  saline  solution  made  thus — 
water  one  gallon,  common  salt  i  lb.,  nitre  1  oz.  The  nuts 
are  not  to  be  kept  in  the  solution  longer  than  is  required 
to  put  them  into  it  and  take  them  out  again.  Place  them 
upon  a  sieve  to  drain,  then  wipe  them  with  a  rough  cloth, 
ifow  pack  them,  where  you  will,  with  cocoa-nut  refuse,  or 
with  broken  charcoal.  When  required  for  table  they  should 
be  washed  and  dried.  Walnuts  thus  treated  will  rarely 
become  mouldy ;  nevertheless,  like  all  things  of  this  earth, 
they  ought  to  be  "looked  to"  now  and  then,  for  one  rotten 
Apple  will  spoil  a  bushel. 

As  a  general  rule  cellars  are  not  the  places  to  keep  Wal- 
nuts, because  there  are  therein  always  the  sporules  and 
germs  of  mould-fonning  plants. — Septimus  Piesse,  Chiswick 


FOUNTAINS. 


"A  Subscbibeb"  wishes  to  know  what  kind  of  fountain 
would  look  well  in  a  moderate-sized  garden.  It  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  centre,  where  four  gravel  walks  meet  at  right 
angles.  One  of  the  walks  extends  180  feet  long,  and  the 
fountain  wiU  be  about  90  feet  from  the  drawing-room 
windows.  The  gravel  walks  are  8  feet  wide,  and  it  is  in- 
tended for  the  walk  round  the  fountain  to  be  about  5  feet 
wide.  The  fountain,  including  the  basin,  must  not  be  more 
than  11  feet  in  diameter.  WHch  is  thought  better,  iron  or 
composition  of  stone  ?  and  what  height  should  it  be  ? 

[The  question  of  fountains  is  one  chiefly  of  taste,  position, 
and  the  supply  of  water,  and  the  information  you  give  us  is 
too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  advise  you  as  we  would  wish  to 
do.  There  is  a  difference  between  a  mere  basin  and  a  foun 
tain.  The  one  is  merely  a  receptacle  of  water,  giving  little 
or  no  indication  as  to  how  the  water  is  to  be  suppUed;  a 
fountain,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  more  or  less  the  out- 
burst of  water  from  a  jet,  and  which  presupposes  a  natural 
or  artificial  reservoir  of  water  at  a  much  higher  level  than 
the  fountain.  Such  a  fountain  is  always  best  placed  in  a 
▼alley,  because  then  the  surrounding  heights  will  always  give 
the  idea  of  its  being  naturaL  A  fountain  on  elevated  ground 
always  shows  that  if  that  fountain  is  to  play  it  must  be 
through  means  of  water  raised  mechanically  to  a  still  greater 
elevation.  The  oommand  of  this  water  ought  to  regulate 
the  size  of  the  fountain  or  basin,  and  the  height  which  it 
appears  above  the  ground  leveL  For  a  fountain  11  feet  in 
diameter  of  basin,  if  the  basin  is  2  feet  or  18  inches  above 
the  ground  level,  we  think  it  would  be  enough;  and  a  raised 
figure  in  the  centre  in  the  shape  of  a  mermaid  or  triton,  or 
even  several  smaller  basins,  one  above  the  other,  the  water 
coming  out  of  the  uppermost,  or  even  out  of  them  all,  would 


look  very  well.  The  height  above  the  baain  may  be  fron 
3  to  10  (»r  more  feet»  according  to  the  supply  of  water.  Iron, 
we  believe,  would  be  best  for  such  decorative  fountains,  to 
be  painted  and  sanded  when  wet.  Perha{>8  one  of  the 
best  ways  would  be  to  build  the  tank  or  basin  with  bridp 
and  cement*  and  have  an  iron  coping  dipping  down  some 
15  inches  into  the  water.  Such  fountains  should  either  be 
empty  or  oovered  up  in  winter.  The  beet  ^lan  is  to  empty 
all  the  sapply  piping  at  any  rate.  Composition  will  be  apt 
to  trouble  you  alter  severe  winters.  We  incline  to  the  irony 
bat  both  are  good  when  no  water  is  left  to  freeze.  Even 
stone  will  crack  if  left  wholly  exposed  with  water  in  it  in 
winter.  We  eannot  recommend  makers,  nor  is  thace  need^ 
as  there  is  no  lack  of  them.] 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  Entomolo^cal  Society  was 
held  on  the  8rd  inat.,  Francis  Pascoe,  Esq.,  JF.L.S.,  President^ 
in  the  chair. 

A  case  of  insects  of  varions  orders  containing  many  raze 
species,  especially  of  the  spenera  Bolboceras,  Hesperia,  and 
Mantis,  collected  in  India  by  Lieut.  B.  C.  Beavan,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  that  gentleman. 

Three  minute  species  of  Beetles  belonging  to  the  &ini|y 
of  the  Bove  Beetles,  Staphylinidfe,  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Sharpe,  aa  new  to  the  British  lists,  and  which  had  been  ool- 
lected  by  that  gentleman  in  Scotland. 

A  box  of  insects  collected  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  from  Bio 
Janeiro  to  Monte  Video,  by  Mr.  T.  Pullinger,  B.N.,  waa  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  lanson. 

The  President  exhibited  two  remarkable  species  of  Beetles 
recently  received  by  him  from  Australia,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Atractocerey  and  Cyphagogus. 

Mr.  Wallace  stated  that  he  had  captured  several  spNBcieg 
belonging  to  the  former  of  these  two  genera  during  his  re- 
sidence m  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  that  they  were 
wood-feeders  in  their  economy. 

Mr.  Doran  exhibited  the  rare  British  Moth,  Botys  asinaUs, 
which  he  had  captured  during  the  month  of  August  last 
near  Lyme  Begis. 

M^jor  F.  Parry  exhibited  a  box  of  insects  collected  at 
GibnJtar  by  one  of  his  sons,  also  a  Curcolio  from  Brazil* 
from  the  body  of  which  a  number  of  elongated  vegetaMe 
filaments  had  been  produced,  belonging  apparently  to  the 
genus  Sphseria. 

IVofessor  Westwood  stated  that  he  had  illustrated  tad 
described  several  similar  examples  of  these  vegetable  para- 
sites in  OB  early  volume  of  the  Society's  **  Transactions,'* 
and  that  there  appeared  to  be  several  very  distinct^  and 
probably  undescribed,  species  of  fungi  which  attacked  insects 
preserved  in  cabinets.  One  of  these  is  remarkable  as  being 
compoBed  of  very  fine  threads  of  such  great  tenacity,  that 
in  cleaning  the  insects  from  the  mould  the  tarsi  of  the  spe- 
cimens were  often  pulled  off.  The  subject  was  very  deserv- 
ing of  the  attention  of  microscopic  botanists. 

A  memoir  by  Mr.  Baly,  oontainiug  descriptions  of  new 
exotic  species  of  Plant-feeding  Beetle  (Phylophagw)  was 
read. 

Mr.  F.  Bond  stated  that  he  had  found  that  several  par- 
tridges which  he  had  lately  shot,  had  fed  upon  the  larvce  oC 
Agrotis  segetmn,  which  had  this  summer  and  autumn  proved 
so  destructive  to  the  root  crops  throughout  the  kingdom. 


CULTIVATORS  OF  THE  SOIL  IN  ILLINOIS. 

In  this  prairie  State  are  some  of  the  largest  farmers  of 
their  own  lands  in  the  world,  many  of  their  com  fields  con- 
taining 500  to  1000  acres,  where  the  reaping  machine  has 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  to  display  irs  powers.  With- 
out this  great  saver  of  labour,  in  a  country  rife  with  fever 
and  ague,  the  crops  must  otherwise  be  lost  from  want  of 
hands  in  harvest  tune. 

Among  the  great  farmers  of  the  State  are  Messrs.  Jacob 
Straun,  Ike  and  Jemi  Punch  (brothers,)  and  others  holding 
several  thousand  acres,  the  landlord  and  tenant  system  beins 
unknown.  Mr.  Straun  held  about  30,000  acres,  almost  rival- 
ling Job  in  the  number  of  his  quadrupeds.   He  used  to  supply 
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by  contraot  all  the  bntdhen  of  St.  Louis,  a  dtjr  then  having 
120,000  beef-eaters,  the  prioes  being  &ced  once  a-year.  Beef 
fiillixiff  in  price,  the  bntchers  thought  they  shoald  throw  up 
a  baa  bargain,  and  reftised  taking  his  cattle.  Mr.  Strann 
sent  his  men  throngh  {he  neighbouring  district  buying  up 
all  the  &t  cattle  and  selling  Uiem  at  Cindnnad  and  other 
towns,  or  sending  them  east,  so  that  for  a  month  the  citizens 
of  St.  Louis  were  without  a  roasting  joint,  when  the  butchers 
had  to  "cave  in,"  or  surrender  at  discretion. 

This  monarch  of  quadrupeds  riding  along  and  seeing  a 
young  lady  milking  a  cow  asked  for  a  drink,  which  the  milk 
Hebe  gaye  him.  fie  then  inquired  if  she  knew  who  he  was, 
to  which  there  was  a  yes,  when  he  popped  the  question  of 
marriage,  to  which  another  yes  was  given.  Betuming  the 
same  way  a  few  days  after,  he  called  at  the  farmer^s  house, 
where  they  were  at  dinner,  and  not  recog^nising  his  sweet- 
heart among  half  a  dozen  of  sisters,  he  requested  the  young 
lachr  who  accepted  his  offer  to  stand  up,  which  was  done, 
and  they  were  soon  after  man  and  wife. 

The  Messrs.  Fonoh  may  at  present  be  the  largest  fanners 
in  that  great  State ;  one  brother  owning  and  womng  82,000, 
and  the  other  17,000  acres  of  prairie — ^the  former  annually 
selling  in  Chicago  ^612,000  worth  of  cattde  and  hogs,  the  pro- 
duce of  his  own  fields.  Tkej  were  among  the  firat  pioneers 
of  the  State ;  one  of  them  on  marrying  trading  a  hat  with 
the  clergyman  performing  the  service,  and  getting  back  a  pig 
in  exchange.  In  these  early  days  the  Western  £urmers  were 
addicted  to  euker  and  poker,  as  well  as  whiskey  drinking, 
though  now  very  temperate,  and  on  an  oooaeion  when  one 
of  these  gentlemen  found  his  neighbour  card-shaiping,  he 
pulled  the  leg  from  the  table  and  cracked  the  cheater's  pate. 
Greater  punishment  has  often  been  inflicted  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi steamers  on  the  gamblers  by  nailing  their  hands  to 
the  table  with  the  bowie  knife,  which  is  only  withdrawn 
with  the  false  cord. 

An  amusing  incident  took  place  at  the  American  Hotel, 
Springfield  (where  President  Lincoln  practised  as  an  attorney 
and  counsellor  at  law,  with  a  monster  sign-board  over  his 
door^.  Several  large  farmers,  in  wet  weather,  put  up  at  the 
hotel,  turning  into  the  sheets  with  their  mud  boots  on  and 
discolouring  blankets,  bed,  sheets,  and  quilt.  A  short  time 
after  they  again  called,  bat  were  refused  admittance  or  lodg- 
ings, when  they  put  an  advertisemeut  in  the  papers  through 
the  Stakes  calling  on  their  brother  farmers  not  to  stop  at  ti^e 
Ajoerican ;  but  a  counter  one  was  inserted  by  the  landlord, 
giving  his  reasons  for  turning  the  gentlemen  out  of  doors, 
aad  no  doubt  most  of  our  readers  will  consider  them  ooncltt- 
sive.  Keither  Messrs.  Funch  nor  Straun  were  on  the  printed 
lial^  but  it  comprised  the  names  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  and 
lasgest  farmers  in  the  Weift;. 

Fat  salt  pork  and  beans  foorm  the  chief  food  of  the  Western 
faimers,  who  might  live  like  princes  on  the  bara-door  fowl 
(if  they  would  oi^y  feed  them)  and  prairie  chidrens  (grown) 
and  quail,  as  well  as  other  game,  and  fish  when  in  season. 
Vegetables  they  never  think  of,  though  the  prairies  would 
pzoanoe  them  in  abundance.  As  to  tea,  it  is  "  cisalpine," 
uninjured  by  a  sea  voyage,  being  chiefly  manufactured  in 
FhHadelphia  and  Boston — one-third  of  that  used  in  the 
West  being  "  Bogus."  In  one  wholesale  house  in  the  western 
metropolis,  where  the  stock  was  2700  chests,  over  900  were 
home-made.  The  fktmen  must  have  tea  at  la.  per  lb.  The 
country  store-keepers  must  have  it  at  9d.  per  lb.,  to  supply 
the  fknners,  and  the  wholesale  merchant  must  have  it  at 
6d.  per  lb.,  to  give  him  a  fair  profit ;  the  Philadelphian  or 
Boston  '*  wooden  nutmeg  "  tea-maker  getting  6d.  per  lb.  for 
drying  and  colouring  leaves. 


A  SUGGESTED  COMPEOMISE. 

A  MEDICAL  friend,  who  has  combined  the  study  of  natural 
history  with  that  of  surgery  for  many  years,  on  hearing  my 
bitter  complaints  of  the  destruction  of  the  buds  of  my  Goose- 
berry bushes  by  the  birds  in  winter  and  early  spring,  re- 
commended to  me  as  a  certain  antidote  to  sow  a  few  patches 
of  Barley  and  white  Clover  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
trees.  The  birds,  he  says,  must  have  green  food  at  that 
season  of  the  year ;  and  so  long  as  they  can  procure  the 
tender  blade  of  the  Barley,  and  their  still  more  favourite 
leaf  of  the  white  Clover,  they  will  not  condescend  to  meddle 


wii^  the  coarser  production  of  the  Gooseberry.  The  trial  will 
be  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  is  certainly  worth  making. 
— T.  S. 

HP  Mil  iiiii^**— Mfc  ann 

LATIMEBS. 

This  delightftd  residence  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Chesham 
is  beautifttUy  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  two  miles 
from  Chesham,  three  froth  Amersham,  and  six  from  Bick*- 
mansworth,  the  latter  being  the  nearest  place  by  which  at 
present  access  can  be  had  by  train.  By  the  latter  we  took 
our  route,  and  after  passing  some  finely  undulated  scetteiy, 
and  the  pretty  village  of  Cheneys,  and  its  church  with  its 
elevated  spire,  more  than  a  mile  distant  firom  Latimers,  we 
ere  long  crossed  a  rustic  bridge,  attended  by  a  noisy  water- 
fall of  the  Colne,  and,  after  climbing  a  steep  hill,  arrived  at 
the  commodious  and  picturesque  cottage  of  our  Mend  Mr. 
Donaldson.  The  more  proper  entrance,  we  presume,  would 
have  been  by  the  fiurm  at  the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  from 
which  a  nice  approach,  after  passing  over  a  bridge  t^th  a 
fine  view  of  a  deep  cascade,  winds  up  to  the  mansion^  the 
building  being  as  a  matter  of  necessity  amid  the  swl»lk  and 
undulations  of  this  part  of  the  Chiltem  Bills.  Just  opposite 
the  roadway  from  Mr.  Donaldson's  preibises  is  a.  splendid 
Elm,  with  a  seat  placed  round  its  bottom,  on  wtich  those 
tired  with  the  ascent  may  "  rest,"  and  thus  far  "  be  thank- 
ful," the  Elm  dividing  upwards  into  five  large  stems,  and 
its  main  circumference  at  some  4  feet  from  the  ground  being 
fuDy  18i  feet.  From  this  position  the  approach  soon  forks, 
one  part  going  westward  to  the  stables  and  onwards,  passing 
the  north  side  oT  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  other  going 
south-west  to  the  offices  and  mansion. 

The  mansion  is  a  noble  Elizabethan  building,  with  the 
carriage  entrance  on  the  east  side,  the  fiower  garden  on  the 
west,  and  a  terrace  garden  of  gravel  and  grass  on  the  south 
front.  Westward  of  the  mansion,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  the  park  scenery  is  continued ;  and  north  of  the  flower 
garden  the  principal  part  of  the  pleasure  grounds  are 
situated,  containing  many  nice  specimens  of  the  best  young 
Conifers,  Hollies,  Yews,  &c. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  with  the  beauty  of  the  east 
fr^nt,  and  the  picturesque  outline  of  shi'ubs  and  trees  by 
whidi  the  gravel  was  surrounded,  we  entered  on  the  south 
terrace,  and  the  beautiful  prospect  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  trouble  of  cmnbing  up  and  descending  the 
undulating  hills.  We  will  just  for  the  present  leave  details, 
and  take  you  with  us,  whilst  we  stand  together  on  the  gravel 
in  front  of  the  terrace  waU  (see  section  of  ground  from 
memory).  There,  right  before  you  is  the  beautiftd  turf  with 
its  slopes  and  levels,  and  the  pasture  ground  down  to  the 
lake  almost  as  fresh  and  green;  the  lake  itself  clear  as  a 
mirror,  and  only  needing  the  dash  and  the  spray  of  the 
cascade  to  be  seen  to  ^ihance  its  beauty;  the  fine  trees 
here  fringing  its  farther  bank ;  the  bold  sweep  of  the  she^ 
walk  beyond,  which  could  only  be  more  beautiful  if  more 
extended,  bounded  by  plantations  farther  to  the  south,  and 
forming  the  sky  outline.  To  the  westward  the  vale,  with 
its  undulating  banks  on  each  side  of  the  river,  opens  up 
broader  and  wider,  and  the  trees  are  grouped,  and  the  plan- 
tations fringed  and  curved  with  rare  picturesque  effect. 
Eastward,  after  the  eye  has  wandered  over  diversified 
scenery,  it  seems  to  linger  on  the  top  of  the  spire  of  Che- 
neys church,  the  church  itself,  as  well  as  the  village,  being 
concealed  by  the  surrounding  woods,  and  the  whole  forming 
a  panorama  of  the  beautiful  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Amid  all  this  beauty  there  was  just  a  trifle  that  seemed 
to  jai"  on  the  unity  of  the  scene,  and  we  feel  glad  we 
noticed  it,  because  the  explanation  was  so  satisfactory  and 
honourable  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  Just  opposJke  the 
mansion  the  boundaiy  of  the  farther  woods  (10)  stands  out 
almost  in  a  straight  fine,  contrasting  unfavourably  with  the 
bold  massive  scenery  to  the  eastward,  and  the  pictui'csque 
outlines  to  the  west.  This  led  to  our  being  informed  of  what 
otherwise  we  should  never  have  guessed — ^that  the  wood  with 
the  straight  line,  as  well  as  the  land  up  to  Cheneys  on  that 
side  of  the  river,  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  and 
that  though  the  Duke  had  let  the  land  to  Lord  Chesham, 
and  given  him  fall  powers  to  do  with  the  trees  as  he  liked, 
there  might  be  a  little  delicacy  in  meddUne  even  with  the 
young  w<S)d8.     One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  removal  of  a 
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few  yoxmf  trees,  so  as  in  this  one  part  to  take  away  the 
stiff  oathne,  woold  be  a  freat  improTement. 

When  cottagers,  as  well  as  squires  and  noblemen,  are  apt 
to  qoairel  and  be  veiy  oonser^atiTe  as  to  their  landmarks,  it 
is  pleasing  to  find  onr  highest  aristocracy,  instead  of  TnftiriTigp 
these  landmarks  oonspicaous,  showing  rather  their  anxiel^ 
that  their  property,  if  possible,  should  be  made  to  contri- 
bute to  the  interest  and  the  beauty  of  the  residences  df  their 
neighbours.  We  were  here  reminded  of  what,  if  time  and 
circumstances  had  permitted,  we  should  have  mentioned  long 
ago,  the  great-heartedness  in  similar  circumstances  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  Sefton,  whose  rides  and  drives  so 
meet  and  continue  on  their  separate  demesnes,  that  a 
stranger  would  have  no  means  of  knowing,  without  being 
informed,  on  which  nobleman's  grounds  he  was  passing. 


Though,  therefore,  part  of  the  scenery  to  the  south-east, 
may  not  absolutely  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  Latimers, 
they  may  well  rcgoice  in  and  ei\joy  its  beauty.  Here  we  have 
been  reminded  of  a  striking  passage  in  the  first  volume  of 
"  What  Will  He  Do  with  It,"  by  the  great  novelist  and 
statesman.  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  Lytton,  where  allud- 
ing to  diversity  of  scenery,  "The  new  villas,  or  old  manor 
houses  on  lawnv  uplands,  knitting  as  it  were  together 
England's  feudal  memories  with  England's  free-bom  hopes; 
the  old  land  with  its  young  people ;  for  England  is  so  old, 
and  the  English  are  so  young;"  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  us 
how,  in  their  wanderings,  "the  grey  cripple  and  the  bright- 
haired  child  often  paused  and  gazed  upon  the  homes  and  de- 
mesnes of  owners  whose  lots  were  cast  in  such  pleasant  places. 
But  there  was  no  grudging  envy  in  their  gaze,  and  therefore. 


SKCnOH  OV  OKOVVD  IX  nOMT  or  TBX  VAvnov. 


1.  Front  of  maaaioB. 

2.  Narrow  tomoo. 

S.  BtroQf  tomee  wall,  contiimiBg  wealward  aa  far  aa  fhe  flower  garden 

extends. 
4.  Broad  walk  extendlnf  atill  fkrUier  westward  into  iho  pleaanre-groond 

and  park. 

they  could  enjoy  and  possess  every  banquet  of  the  eye ;  for 
at  least  the  beauty  of  what  we  see  is  ours  for  the  moment, 
on  the  simple  condition  that  we  do  not  covet  the  thing  that 
gives  our  eyes  that  beauty.  As  the  measureless  sky  and 
unnumbered  stars  are  equaJIy  granted  to  king  and  beggar, 
and  in  our  wildest  ambition  we  do  not  sigh  for  a  monopoly 
of  the  empyrean,  or  the  fee  simple  of  the  planets ;  so  the 
earth  too  with  all  its  fenced  gardens  and  embattled  walls, 
an  its  landmarks  of  stem  property  and  churlish  ownership, 
is  ours  too  by  right  of  eye.  Ours  to  gaze  on  the  fur  posses- 
sions with  such  delight  as  the  gaze  can  give,  grudging  to 
the  unseen  owner  his  other,  and  it  may  be  more  troubled 
rights,  as  little  as  we  grudge  an  astral  proprietor  his  acres 
in  Capricorn.  Benignant  is  the  law  that  saith,  '  Thou  shaJi 
noi  covet,' "  Ah !  a  grand  thing  it  is  for  us  working  men, 
ihU  right  of  eye. 

Ckuning  to  the  details,  we  may  mention  that  the  upper 
terrace  of  grass,  marked  2  in  the  section,  seemed  narrow 
for  the  size  of  the  house.  It  was  level  with  the  top  of  the 
wall  8,  which  is  a  very  substantial  affair,  and  built  of  square 
blocks  of  light  stone,  alternating  with  one  seemingly  of 
flint  or  various  coloured  granite.  This  gave  a  varied  to 
the  look  of  the  wall,  and  on  the  whole  we  think  made  it 
more  interesting  than  if  it  had  been  all  of  one  colour,  as 
both  of  these  lozenges  contrasted  with  the  red  colour  of  the 


This  wall  extends  as  far  as  the  flower  garden  does.  There 
is  no  balustrade  separating  the  upper  terrace  from  the 
lower  terrace,  but  large,  massive,  sculptured  stone  vases 
were  set  all  along  at  regnlar  distances,  and  were  well  filled 
with  Scarlet  GFeraniums,  &g.  This  answers  very  well  just 
now,  as  we  do  not  consider  the  flower  garden  quite  finished ; 
but  when  it  is,  either  a  low  balustrade  would  be  required,  or 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  vases. 

Beautifhl  as  the  grass  terraces  looked,  still  there  is  an 
appearance  of  baldness  in  the  beauty,  owing  to  the  south 
front,  with  the  exception  of  the  vases  on  the  top  of  the 
terrace  wall,  having  no  shrub  or  tree  to  distract  the  at- 
tention from  the  lawn,  lake,  &c.  We  think  the  baldness 
would  be  best  remedied  by  some  elegant  tubs  with  Portugal 


6.  Slope  of  pastare  to  the  lake^ 
■  of  a  eaaeade,  the  river  Colne. 


5.  Lerel  and  alopeo  of  kept  grau. 

7.  Lake  formed  by  damming  op,  hj  meana  &.  •  wmwho,  wv  riTw  \/wuro. 

8.  Fine  gnmpe  of  tieea  on  aoutii  aide  of  the  Iske,  and  moatly  eonoeaJinc 

farmhouae  and  bulldinga. 
e.  Sheep  walk  on  oppoalte  hlU. 
10.  Pictnreaqne  bonka  of  treea,  termlnadnf  ibe  sky  Ratline. 

Lanrek  being  placed  along  the  soutli  side  of  the  walk,  the 
tubs  being  a  mere  make-b^eve  for  artistic  effect,  the  roots 
being  chiefly  in  the  ffround,  as  Mr.  Henderson  managed 
them  at  Trentham.  Irish  Tews  every  SO  feet  or  so  w<mld 
also  have  a  good  effect.  Vases  wiUi  flowers  would  add 
richness  but  do  much  to  neutralise  the  unity  of  the  scene, 
as  with  the  exception  of  these  vases  on  the  terrace-wal]«  we- 
have  yet  seen  no  flowers,  nothing  to  distract  the  mind  fiK>m 
the  green  turf  and  the  picturesque  scenery.  These  nicely- 
trained  Laurels,  &c.,  would  add  the  artis&c  to  the  pictur^ 
esque,  the  artistic  where  it  should  be  seen  near  such  an 
elegant  mansion,  and  that  without  ;interfering  with  the  dis- 
tinct unity  of  expression  in  this  south  front,  which  the  in- 
troduction of  flond  ornaments  would  be  sure  to  do. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  artists  would  like  to  lay  down  a 
parterre  on  the  wide  space  of  lawn  between  the  first  slope, 
and  no  doubt  it  would  look  beautifol  and  be  quite  in  its 
place,  were  there  no  other  flower  garden.  But  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  Latimers  is  the 
distinct  interest  associated  with  each  of  these  three  fronts 
of  the  mansion.  Break  up  the  flne  breadth  of  lawn  here 
and  this  diversified  interest  is  gone.  We  hope  the  south 
front  will  remain  as  it  is,  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  growing 
practice  of  sticking  flower-beds  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
to  the  destruction  of  everything  like  repose,  rest,  and 
breadth  of  view.    The  poet  has  sung  of 

«« Water,  water,  everywhere, 
And  not  a  drop  to  drink." 

If  we  go  on  as  we  are  doing,  we  will  want  another  poet  to 
sing  of  "  Flowers,  flowers,  everywhere,  and  not  a  bit  of  green 
grass  on  which  to  stand  and  see  them." 

We  now,  however,  leave  this  terrace  and  mount  the  steps 
to  the  flower  garden  on  the  west  side  of  the  mansion,  this 
garden  being  on  the  same  level  as  the  upper  terrace  (2)  on 
the  south  front,  and  the  same  wall  (3)  bemg  continued  on 
its  south  side.  We  had  heard  of  this  flower  garden,  and 
formed  high  expectations  of  it,  as  some  of  our  readers  may 
recollect  what  we  said  of  the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  at 
the  Hyde  when  under  Mr.  Donaldson's  management.  The 
arrangement  and  the  blending  of  colours  were  everything. 
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that  could  be  desired.  Tlie  broad  band  of  Box  round  the 
central  oval  told  remarkably  well.  Did  we  wish  to  be  hyper- 
critical it  wonld  be  to  say  that  the  small  drdes  in  the  chain 


pattern  would  have  looked  as  well  if  aU  had  been  planted 
with  the  same  thing.  The  four  twiste  of  Perilla  were  just 
high  enough,  but  half  an  hoards  nipping  wonld  liaye  made 
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them  perfect  A  tsw  ^y  before  the  end  of  September 
meet  bkely  they  were  the  zight  height  and  moet  probably 
were  so  l^  the  Ut  of  October.  It  wu  ea^  to  see  that 
heights  weie  stadied  careftiUy,  as  well  as  oolotn,  a  matter 
of  great  imoortaaoe  in  a  symmetrical  amngement 

Being  a  distinct  garden  for  flowers,  what  we  hare  said 
above  of  breadth  of  view  does  not  at  all  apply,  as  it  forms  of 
itself  a  separate  fisatare  of  interest.  Beautifol  as  it  looked, 
however,  and  well  as  it  was  managed,  two  changes  seemed 
to  be  necessazy  to  render  it  complete.  The  garden  is  more  a 
parallelogram  than  a  square,  being  something  like  38  yards 
by  34  yards.  The  whole  plan  is  beaatifally  balanced  and 
harmonions,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  evtsides,  all  of 
which  are  different  The  two  opposite  sides  should  be  the 
same.  There  need  be  no  difficulty  with  the  north  and  the 
soath  side.  To  make  a  handsome  chain-border  on  the  west 
side,  as  well  as  next  the  mansion,  would  require  a  little  more 
encroaching  on  the  lawn.  To  do  this  would  necessitate  the 
removal  of  a  Horse-Chestnnt  tree  at  the  north-west  comer, 
more  valued  than  its  appearance  would  indicate — ^more  espe- 
cially as  there  are  better  and  more  interesting  trees  in  the 
background;  and  also  the  taking  away  of  a  Beech  tree  or 
two  at  the  south-west  comer.  The  removal  of  these  would 
also  be  an  advantage  to  the  high-keeping  of  the  garden,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  Chestnut  soon  begin  to  fall,  and  every 
yellow  leaf  in  that  garden  would  mar  its  beauty.  Then, 
secondly,  to  secure  the  idea  of  completeness  the  garden  should 
be  distmctly  bounded.  This  is  done  now  on  the  south  side 
by  the  terrace  wall  and  vases ;  on  the  east  side  by  the  man- 
sion, fronted  by  the  broad  walk  of  gravel,  there  being  room 
for  a  similar  walk  between  the  garden  and  wall  on  the  south 
side.  On  the  north  side  there  is  the  wall  for  Boses,  the  top 
of  which  meets  the  steep  sloping  bank  of  turf  northward ; 
but  on  the  west  side  there  is  no  boundary — ^no  background 
to  reflect  and  concentrate  the  brightness  of  colouring.  A 
few  vards  of  balustrading  on  the  top  of  the  north  wall,  close 
to  the  mansion,  and  in  character  with  it,  furnish  the  key 
note  as  to  what  is  required.  Continue  that  balustrading  all 
along  that  north  wall,  a  similar  balustrading,  but  on  a  lower 
level,  on  the  west  side,  and  either  continue  it  along  the 
south  terrace  wall,  or  multiply  the  vases  there  by  placing 
smaller  ones  between  the  rich  stone  sculptured  ones. 

(To  he  continued.)  E.  Fish. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBN  OASDXN. 

Maki  it  a  rule  never  to  allow  the  haulm,  leaves,  &c, 
of  plants  to  remain  on  the  ground  when  the  crop  is 
gathered,  a  convenient  place  outside  the  garden  should  1)0 
appropriated  for  the  garden  refbse ;  and  before  the  leaves, 
Ac.,  are  wheeled  to  the  heap,  let  a  sprinkling  of  ashes  or 
charred  reftise  be  placed  over  each  layer,  by  which  a  heap 
of  valuable  manure  will  be  formed.  While  the  ground 
is  dry,  proceed  with  digging  up  vacant  spaces,  throw- 
ing it  into  ridges  that  the  land  may  be  more  effectually 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  frosts.  It  should  be  a  rule  to 
double-spit  or  trench  land  every  alternate  year  at  least; 
but  when  two  crops  are  taken  off  the  same  place  yearly, 
trenching  should  alternate  with  digging  each  time  the 
ground  is  cropped.  Cauliflowers,  as  they  are  easily  damaged 
by  fix>st  go  over  them  frequently,  and  tie  the  leaves  over 
the  advancing  heads.  A  portion  of  the  less  forward  may 
be  removed  to  spare  pits  or  frames  to  succeed,  or  laid  in 
deeply  in  a  sheltered  place,  with  their  heads  inclining  to- 
wards the  north,  to  be  protected  with  straw  or  mats  from 
frost.  ^  Cauliflowers  under  glasses  or  in  frames  may  during 
the  mild  weather  have  air  very  freely.  Oarrois,  having 
finished  their  growth  should  be  taken  up,  and  stored  away 
for  use.  Potaioes,  those  that  have  been  taken  up  and  stored 
should  be  looked  over  and  sorted ;  one  Totten  Potato  will 
infect  half  a  dozen.  Others  not  yet  taken  up  may  now  be 
dug.  Spinach,  go  over  the  winter  Spinach  with  the  hoe, 
and  follow  with  a  dressing  of  soot.  This  useful  winter  vege- 
table requires  strong  stunulating  manures  to  have  it  in 
perfection. 

TKUVP  OABDBK. 

The  plauUng  of  fruit  tvees  either  in  the  open  quarters  or 
against  walLa  wngr  be<eommeneed  as  soon  as  we  have  a  good 


soaking  rain.  In  planting  odd  trees  between  old-astabliahed 
ones  against  walls,  a  hole  of  considerable  size  should  be 
made  mr  the  yonng  tree*  and  refilled  with  fresh  compost. 
In  prepaxing  new  soil  for  planting  fruit  trees  endeavour  to 
keep  it  as  dnr  as  possible,  and  choose  a  dry  da^  for  planting 
that  the  soil  m^  be  in  a  ftivonrable  state  for  the  grow& 
of  fresh  roots  during  the  autumn.  The  present  time,  after 
rain,  is  likewise  the  most  favourable  for  reliffcing  and  root- 
pruning  such  trees  as  are  too  luxuriant  and  reqnire  check- 
ing, to  induce  a  frnitfrd  habit.  We  prefer  lifting  the  trees 
entirely,  unless  they  are  very  large,  to  cutting  off  the  roots 
as  they  stand.  After  shortening  the  roots  proportionately 
to  the  strength  of  the  tree,  spread  them  out  near  the 
surfiice,  and  fill  in  with  compost,  on  which  a  mulching  of 
half-rotten  dung  should  be  spread  to  prevent  frost  ftom  pene- 
trating the  ground.  Though  the  above  is  often  necessary 
with  existing  trees  planted  in  too  rich  or  too  deep  borders, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  a  palliatlTe 
measure,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will  require  re- 
peating, unless  measures  are  at  the  same  time  taken  to 
make  the  border  shallower  or  poorer,  as  the  case  may  be. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  wall  tnes  would  be  more  fruitfhl 
were  their  roots  confined  to  borders  of  very  limited  extent 
compared  with  what  is  generally  the  case,  and  by  which  the 
balance  between  the  roots  and  branches  could  be  adjusted 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  root-pruning.  Clear  off 
the  remaining  leaves  from  wall  trees  to  give  the  wood  the 
advantage  of  sun  and  air  to  assist  its  ripening. 

TLOWXB  OABDEX. 

Before  the  flower-beds  and  borders  have  reoeived  the  first 
shock  from  the  approaching  winter,  the  final  remarks  for  the 
season  should  be  made  as  to  any  re-arrangement  of  height 
oolour,  or  kind  in  the  ensuing  spring.  This  is  more  especially 
necessary  when  alterations  of  any  kind  in  the  design  of  the 
garden  are  intended.  When  the  beds  are  cleared  of  decayed 
matter,  a  quantity  of  such  biennials  as  the  dark  Wallflower, 
Sweet  Williams,  &c.,  may  be  planted,  or  bulbs  for  a  late 
display.  Let  Dahlias,  Carnations,  and  tender  plants  of  all 
kinds  be  looked  to,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pot  some  things 
for  sprine  propagation.  Onamental  climbers  on  trellises, 
arcades,  £c.,  in  blossom,  should  have  protection  on  nights 
of  a  frosty  character.  Much  valuable  blossom  may  som^ 
times  be  insured  by  very  simple  means,  as  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  after  one  or  two  severe  nights  the 
weather  becomes  mild  for  weeks. 

CONSXBVATOBT  AMD  OSEINH017Bn. 

As  the  beauty  of  out-door  scenery  passes  away  before 
the  storms  of  autumn,  the  conservatory  should  be  made  as 
attractive  as  possible,  as  it  will  now  become  in  some  measure 
the  only  place  where  flowering  plants  can  be  seen  with  com- 
fort in  unfavourable  weather.  To  assist  let  the  requisite 
arrangements,  both  as  regards  watering  and  changing  the 
plants,  take  place  early  in  the  day  that  the  effects  of  the 
watering  may  be  removed,  and  an  E^reeable  dryness  pervade 
the  house  before  it  is  visited  by  the  family.  No  pains  must 
likewise  be  spared  to  keep  the  house  gay,  by  introducing 
plants  in  succession  as  they  come  into  bloom,  including  a 
portion  of  the  stove  plants  which  have  been  grown  expresdy 
for  this  purpose.  A  little  gentle  forcing  will  bring  tne  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Epiphyllum  into  bloom,  and  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Chrysanthemums,  late  Fuchsias  and  Pelajrgoniums,  - 
Pancratiums,  Amaryllis,  Mignonette,  Neapolitan  Violets,  &c, 
a  tolerably  gay  appearance  may  be  maintained  until  the 
time  when  forced  plants  will  be  more  generally  available. 

STOVE. 

The  weather  has  been  most  favourable  for  ripening  the 
succulent  shoots  of  free-growing  plants.  When  opportimity 
offers,  therefore,  do  all  you  can  to  ripen  the  young  wood,  for 
it  is  in  this  way  only  that  you  can  expect  to  get  well  throiigh 
the  winter.  The  temperature  of  the  stove  may  now  decline 
by  night  to  65°. 

POnCINO-PIT. 

Keep  the  temperature  of  this  structure  by  night  at  GOf*, 
and  increase  it  by  day,  if  necessary  by  fire  heat,  15?  above 
the  night  temperature.  This  will  assist  Nature  in  flowering 
the  few  plants  and  bulbs  which  bloom  in  anything  like  per- 
fection during  dark  November. 

FITS  AWD   FSAKBS. 

Eveiything  should  be  flnally  arranged  here  as  soon  aa 
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possible.  See  that  the  Migiioiietite  has  a  vezj  Hght  situation, 
and  is  plunged  cLoee  to  the  glass  and  &ee  from  drip.  Store 
Verbenas  growing  freely  should  have  their  tops  pinched*  as 
also  Petunias  and  other  ordinary  mass  flowers.  Give  all 
the  air  possible.  Intermediate  Stocks  intended  for  next  year 
should  be  kept  dry.  Neapolitan  Violets  to  have  as  much  air 
as  possible.r^W.  Esanb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  QABDEK. 

PuBNTY  of  romonrs  of  rain,  bat  none  has  fallen  here. 
Watered  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Cabbages  with  sewage  water. 
Tied  and  earthed  up  Celery.  Gave  also  a  little  water  to 
Scarlet  Bunners  still  fruiting  beautifully.  Covered  and  tied 
Endive.  A  capital  plan  where  no  glass  protection  can  be 
ffiTon  is  to  grow  in  rows  from  2  to  2^  feet  apart,  render  it 
uucge  by  good  treatment,  tie  up  when  dry,  and  then  earth 
up,  leaving  only  the  top  exposed.  If  in  rainy  weather  a 
board  is  had  along  the  top  the  damp  will  be  kept  oat.  For 
common  purposes  nothing  answers  better  for  early  work 
than  giving  we  plants  of  the  Laige  Curly  a  rough  tie,  and 
then  placing  slates,  boards,  or  tiles  along  them.  We  gene- 
rally, for  all  the  flat-growing  kinds,  mere^  cover  with  boards, 
or  j^aoe  a  few  inches  of  dry  tree  leaves  over  them. 

Hoed  among  young  Onions,  Spinach,  Strawberries,  Let- 
taces,  &c.,  as  the  rougher  and  opener  the  surface  the  better 
wiU  they  stand  all  changes  of  wet  or  cold  that  may  ere  long 
be  anticipated.  As  soon  as  we  have  time  we  will  take  up 
the  most  forward  Carrots,  Salsafy,  ScOTzonera,  Beetroot,  &c., 
as  l^ey  keep  so  mueh  better  when  taken  up  dry.  Laid 
broken  leaves  over  Cauliflowers,  aJike  to  keep  them  white 
and  prevent  frost  from  affecting  them. 

Mushrooms. — ^Had  a  piece  more  pat  in  the  Mushroom- 
houBe.  Oar  beds  under  the  thatched  shed  have  done  wonders, 
and  are  still  producing  profusely.  We  examined  the  bricks 
we  made  for  spawn,  and  find  it  is  running  very  slowly,  and 
tbeorefiQre  made  up  a  little  bed  of  litter,  and  packed  it  on 
the  bed  to  give  it  a  speedier  action.  Much  good  spawn  is 
spoiled  by  over-heat  and  over- wetness ;  but  no  good  can  be 
done  without  good  spawn,  unless  we  treat  a  bed  so  as  to 
inake  it  beccwxe  a  bed  of  spawn  natorally,  and  to  do  that 
xmrmres  more  time  than  we  can  spare  in  general. 

We  had  an  instance  of  this  the  other  &y.  We  generally 
vat  our  Calceolaria  cuttings  into  a  low  brick  pit,  the  inside 
Ming  considerably  below  the  outside  surface.  But  for  this 
we  would  have  done  nothing  inside;  yet  fearing  that  under 
tihe  oircumstances  we  might  have  too  much  damp,  we  plaoed 
about  a  foot  deep  of  rather  dry  litter  in  the  bottom  of  the 
j^,  on  which  we  placed  the  compost  for  the  Calceolarias. 
When  the  Calceolarias  were  transplanted  about  Haroh  other 
things  more  tender  were  transplanted  into  that  pit,  and  then 
after  May  the  same  place  was  used  for  plants  in  pots,  low 
QDOUgh  to  stand  under  the  glass,  neither  the  litter  beneath 
nor  the  soil  being  removed.  Several  times  lately  we  noticed 
efor  man  with  armafdl  of  nice  Mushrooms  from  among  the 
flower-pots,  which  would  have  been  valuable  if  we  had  not 
the  supply  from  the  thatched  sheds.  On  removing  the 
Mff&oe  soil  almost  the  whole  bed  was  a  mass  of  run  spawn. 
No  doubt  there  had  been  a  few  droppings  in  the  long  Htter, 
teaves,  and  stubble  that  formed  the  understratum,  and  most 
likely  it  contained  spawn  or  spores;  and  here  these  had 
been  extending  ever  since  the  end  of  October,  1863,  and 
only  began  to  produce  Mushrooms  freely  a  few  weeks  before 
we  were  under  the  necessity  of  clearing  the  bed  out.  That 
bed,  covered  with  glass  and  protected  from  frost,  we  have 
no  doubt  would  have  produced  heavily  all  the  winter.  Such 
masses  of  spawn  are  very  good  for  placing  anywhere,  to  ob- 
tain a  little  heat  and  moistore,  and  they  will  then  produce 
well  when  slightly  covered  with  earth.  Such  spawn  is  gene- 
rally too  &r  run  to  be  useful  for  running  in  a  fresh  bed; 
Vat  lots  of  Mushrooms  may  be  obtained  from  it  in  an  emer- 
'  by  the  above  process,  when  it  generally  soon  exhausts 


ToNMrfoM.— Gathered  the  last  of  these,  which  have  been 
quite  at  home  this  season.  A  number  of  years  ago  we  made 
some  excellent  sauce  in  a  very  simple  way,  simpler  than 
atqr  we  have  seen  in  the  books,  and  we  believe  the  recipe 
was  in  the  Journal,  but  we  have  now  forgotten  it  and  cannot 


find  it  We  kaew  there  were  a  few  bits  of  Capaioaoi«  Hme 
Eadish — a  very  Httle  bit  cut  fine»  and  some  Shallote,  with 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Will  soma  kind  friend  give  a 
simple  recipe,  whieh  without  much  troable  will  give  us  a 
sauce  that  will  stand  over  the  meet  of  the  next  sommer  ? 

FBUIT  GABDXir. 

The  wind  being  very  boisterous,  and  onr  friends  the  birds 
having  commenced  pecking  our  best  Pears,  we  have  gathered 
the  greater  portion  of  our  fruit.  Looked  over,  also,  that  pre- 
vioasly  gathered,  and  as  we  will  want  more  room  in  pits  and 
frumes,  have  been  wheeling  out  rotten  dung  ready  to  go  be- 
tween the  rows  of  Strawl^rries,  &c.  As  time  ]>ermilB,  [we 
will  go  on  pruning  a  Httle,  as  it  is  more  pleasant  doing  ib 
now  than  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

OrehairA-house, — We  intended  shifking  a  few  trees  that  are 
in  smaller  pots,  but  have  not  been  Me  to  touoh  them  vet. 
We  rather  think  we  must  wait  for  a  wet  day,  wh^i  ont-door 
work  must  be  given  up.  As  stated  the  other  week,  trees  is 
pots  from  18  to  16  inches  in  diameter,  wiU  want  potting  bat 
seldom.  We  have  had  heavy  crops  of  fine  Pears  in  pots  not 
more  than  9  inches  in  diameter,  and,  of  course,  if  to  be. con- 
tinued these  would  require  more  room.  For  the  larger  aise 
of  pots,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  mode  described  by  Mr. 
Bivers  last  week  is  the  best — ^namely,  good  top-dressiiu^ 
Our  half  or  three-quarters  plunging  oor  pots  was  chief^ 
owing  to  deficiency  of  water,  and  to  save  so  much  watering. 
We  are  well  aware  that  trees  with  pots  exposed  under  ghaas, 
do  not  suffer  fr^m  sun  heat  in  summer  so  mudi  as  those- 
exposed  out  of  doors.  Except  some  Cherries  and  Plums,  few 
of  the  roots  of  our  trees  had  gone  above  an  inch  or  two 
from  the  pots.  Not  only  did  we  thus  plunge  to  keep  the 
trees  alive,  but  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  we  covered  the 
pots  alto^ethw  with  litter. 

There  is  one  little  matter  we  would  like  to  notice  here. 
In  the  orchard-house,  the  latest  one,  we  had  some  beaatiftil 
Bibston  Pippins  in  September,  flavour  pronounced  to  be  de- 
licious; Plums,  &c.,  the  same.  Then  and  since  we  have 
had  fine-looking  Pears,  but  we  think  the  look  was  the  best 
of  them.  They  were  not  so  high-flavoured  and  juicy  aa 
similar  kinds  grown  out  of  doors,  and  ripened  on  the  shelf  of 
the  fruit-room.  Such,  where  grown  in  quantity,  we  would 
half  plunge  out  of  doors  in  a  warm  sheltered  place  after  the 
middle  of  June.  What  do  our  practical  men  say  ?  We  also 
intended  taking  out  our  fine  plants  of  Cherries  in  pots,  bat 
time  went  on,  and  there  they  are,  and  we  begin  to  think 
from  their  appearance,  and  as  we  do  not  mean  to  force  them, 
they  are  just  as  well  where  they  are. 

OBKiJKBMTAIi  DIPABTKBirr. 

Ftoceeded  with  securing  greenhouse  plants,  hardening 
off  stove  ^plants,  giving  both  all  the  air  they  could  stancC 
and  as  soon  as  possible  will  remove  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Ac, 
from  the  greenhouse,  and  rearrange  for  the  winter.  Examine 
bxdbe  to  see  that  mice  have  not  attacked  them.  Give  all 
the  air  possible  to  hardwooded  Cape  and  New  Holland 
plants,  but  keep  them  secure  from  drenching  rains,  which 
the  state  of  the  barometer  would  indicate  to  be  not  fiur  dis- 
tant. General  work,  as  to  potting,  cleaning,  &c.,  much  the 
same  as  in  the  last  two  weeks.  We  fear  the  high  winds  wUl 
sweep  off  the  most  of  our  tree  leaves,  which  aremlling  freely, 
and  when  they  go  careering  off  into  other  people's  lands,  it 
is  a  great  loss  to  us,  and  helps  to  keep  us  back  for  the  next 
season.  Were  it  not  for  these  leaves  the  flower  garden 
would  still  be  fine,  but  to  keep  it  free  of  leaves  now  would 
be  like  washing  the  skin  of  an  Ethiopian  to  make  it  white* 
A  month  or  five  weeks  ago,  we  noticed  some  men  with 
brooms  hunting  stray  leaves  over  a  lawn,  getting  some  half 
a  dozen  to  lie  down  friendly  together  to  be  picked  up  by  a 
barrow  afterwards.  Long  before  the  barrow  came,  the 
leaves  would  dissolve  partnership,  and  be  trying  to  establish 
a  fresh  resting  place  on  their  own  account.  Such  stray 
leaves  as  these  would  disfigure  the  nice  lawn,  and  they  might 
have  been  picked  up  individually  and  put  in  the  gtkthere^s 
pocket  at  once,  or  in  an.  apron  or  baff,  sooner  than  half  a 
doeen  oould  have  done  it  by  the  do-and-the-nndo  policy.  Of 
course,  when  the  leaves  lie  thick,  sweeping  and  heaps  moat 
be  resorted  to;  but  in  the  great  minority  of  caMs,  tiid 
making  of  hei^s,  to  come  and  dear  them  up  afterwards,  is 
amisMre. 

Calceolarias, — Our  chief  woric  of  the  week  has  been  prepaid 
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ing  for  and  insertiiig  a  great  number  of  Caloeolaria  cattings, 
to  the  preparation  of  which  we  have  akeady  allnded.  We 
prat  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  as  much  dryish  litter  as  when 
well  trodden  would  be  a  foot  or  14  inches  deep,  then  a  couple 
of  inches  of  half  rotten  leaves,  also  well  trodden,  then  an 
inch  of  leaf  mould,  as  we  thought  free  of  worms,  mixed  with 
the  riddHngs  of  the  soil,  then  2^  inches  of  sandy  loam,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  drift  sand  on  the  surface.  Before 
the  sand  was  put  on  the  whole  was  again  trodden,  levelled, 
and  slightly  watered,  as  the  materi^a  was  rather  dry;  the 
a^nd  was  firmly  beaten  down,  and  the  planting  began.  This 
season  we  plant  them  in  rows  1  indi  apart,  and  the  rows  are 
nearly  10  inches  from  each  other.  We  like  little  short  out- 
tings,  about  2  inches  long,  taken  off  from  the  older  stem 
with  a  heel ;  but  you  cannot  always  depend  on  getting  them 
all  with  such  qualities.  It  requires  more  time  to  take  the 
cuttings  off,  and  the  lads  will  rather  prefer  having  more  time 
in  the  shed  in  making,  than  at  the  bed  in  taking  them  off. 
All  amateurs  who  do  most  of  the  work  themselves,  we  ad- 
vise to  spend  time  in  the  selection  of  their  cuttings.  There 
is  little  time  afterwards  required  in  making  them,  and  though 
longer  pieces,  necessarily  shortened,  will  often  do  Veil,  they 
require  more  trouble  and  looking  softer  than  these  short 
stubby  pieces  from  2  to  2i  and  3  inches  long.  Cleaning 
the  bottom,  removing  a  leaf  or  two,  and  shortening  one  or 
two  more  are  all  that  they  require.  When  phmted  we  water 
to  fix  them  well,  and  for  a  long  time  a  skiff  from  the  syringe 
in  a  hot  day,  the  glasses  close,  and  air  at  night  when  not 
frosty  will  be  all  that  they  will  require,  as  we  would  be  best 
pleased  if  they  rooted  little  until  after  Christmas.— B.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEKET.— Octobbb  22. 

SttppUei  of  fruit  oontlime  heATjr.  with  tbe  «ze«ptSon  of  Piaof,  which  are 
rather  ■earee,  and  of  Peaches,  which  will  tooa  be  over.  The  prinolpal 
deaecrt  Apples  are  Kinff  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston  Pippins,  which  are  ▼ery 
abundant,  ud  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  of  which  there  are  excellent  specimens 
to  be  had.  Besides  these  there  is  great  plenty  of  nameless  Apples,  sneh  as 
5"  ,  !5?*  about  the  streets.  Pears  for  deawrt  purpoees  ooaslst  of  Marie 
Louise,  Grassane,  Duchcsse  d'Angoaldme.  from  the  continent,  and  Beurrtf 
d  AnJou,  a  handsome  new  kind.  The  supplf  of  Cobs  is  short  this  week, 
owinff  to  holdem  keeptaig  back ;  and  Tegetables  are  not  so  plentUhl  as  the? 
hare  been  in  former  weeks.    The  Potato  market  remains  unchanged. 


FBVIT. 


^-.  isloTe 

Apneots    .dos. 

Cherries   lb. 

Currants,  Bad...^  tiere 

Black do. 

Ftes dos.    ^ 

FQbertsANuUlOOlbs.  SO 

Cobs  do.    60 

Grapes,  Hambnrghs  lb.    1 

HnscaU S 

Umotts ^ 100   S 

Melons ^..eaeh    1 


d.  a  d 
0to3  0 
0     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
80 
80 

& 

7 


14    0 
4    0 


Mulberries  ....  punnet 

Nectarines doa.    0 

Orangea 100  10 

Peaches dos.    4 

Pears  rkitehett)...bnsh. 

dessert dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums ^  siere 

Pomegranates each 

Quinces   ^  siere 

Raspberries lb. 

Watawts 


s.  d.    s. 

0  OtoO 
0  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 


TXaXTABLSS. 


Aritehokes each 

Aaparagus bundle 

Beans  Broad k  stoTO 

Kidney {  sIctc 

Beet,  Red doa. 

BrocooU bundle 

BrusselsSpronts  |  sicTe 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bunch 

CanUilower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickling dos. 

BBdiTo  Boore 

Fennel  bunch 

Garlic  and  Shallota,  lb. 
Herbs .,, buneh 


HorseTudbh  ...bundle 

Leeks bunch 

Lettuce score 

Mushrooms pottle 

MuBtd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 

Onions  bunch 

pickling quart 

Parsley  ...dos.  bunches 

Parsnips  dos. 

Peas. qnart 

Poutoes   bushel 

Radishes  dos.  bunches 

SaToys   doa. 

Sea-tele basket 

Splaaeh ^ .sieve 

Tomatoes 4  sieve 

Turnips .bunch 

VegetableMarrows  dos. 


«r  d.       4.  d 

3    fito  5    0 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

James  Veitch,  Boyal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Soad,  Chelsea, 
aaid  Coombe  Wood,  Kingston  Hill.— Plan*  Caiaiogue;  Cata- 
Ufgue  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Coniferm,  American  JPlanU,  itc. ; 
Catalogs  of  Select  Roses,  ^ 

Charles  Turner,  Sogral  Nurseries,  Slough  and  Salt  Hill.— 
CattOapte  of  Bases,  FruU  Trees,  Cvniferof,  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  j-e. ;  SeUet  List  of  Pelargomums. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  prirately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  ui\ju3tiflable  troublo  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Jownal  of  HortML' 
twre.  Sec,  171,  Fleet  Street.  London,  E.C. 

We  also  reauest  that  oorres}>ondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  f^et  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but*  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

GoATA  iG,  5.).— We  belioTe  yours  to  be  the  Psidium  Cattleyaaum.  The 
purple  fruit  yon  eudoeed  wan  too  bruised  to  Judse  of  iu  exact  ahape,  but 
the  perfame  and  Strawberry  flarour  were  that  of  the  species  we  hare  named, 
P.  ferruglneum  we  never  heard  of  belbte. 

Faun  (C.  W.,  Jofton)..-Write  to  Messrs.  Webber  k  Co.,  Ooveat  GardVL 
Market. 

Pbab  Lxatib  iC.  M,  Z.).— ThCT  are  attacked  by  a  parasitiesl  fiuiftts.  If 
you  could  collect  all  the  affected  leases  now  and  bum  them,  and  do  eo  when 
the  ftiuffus  appears  next  year,  yon  would  extirpate  the  plague.  It  iqjures, 
but  wlU  not  kill  your  trees. 

MosKBOOMs  {aUa$  Jfxtfn^s).— Sowing  salt  over  grass  land  early  la  antoma 
might  prevent  the  occurrence  of  Mushrooou.  We  do  not  know  the  Elau  In 
the  Cloee  of  Salisbury. 

Hbnslow's  DiCTiONABT(ifar/or4fM).— Ton  can  have  It  free  by  poet  fbr 
fifty-two  sumps.    The  flowers  were  deetroyed  by  the  post-office  ponehea. 

KosBBT  {A  lAiter  of  2eiet).— It  Is,  as  you  say,  often  spelt  with  an  a.  but 
having  an  Engliah  termination,  we  think  the  e  Is  more  oorrect.  It  tha 
word  had  a  Latin  termination  then  it  would  be  otherwise,  as  in  roearluas.  It 
l^  desirable  also  to  hsTc  the  spelling  distinct  from  rosary,  tbe  name  for  the 
Boman  Catholic  string  of  beada. 

DwABV  Applb  Tbxbs  (IP.  Jf.  IT.).— Tour  orergrown  dwarf  Apple  treei 
are  doubtleee  grafted  on  the  crab  stock.  Mo  pruning  wfll  arrest  their 
growth.  The  only  method  of  doing  so  would  be  to  take  them  up  oareftiUy  la 
NoTcmber,  and  reduce  all  their  shoots  to  half  their  length,  making  their 
heads  symmetrical.  If  they  commence  to  make  vigorons  growth,  say  la 
1S66)  they  may  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  again  be  taken  up  and  replanted. 

BowLTvo  Gbbsv  {O,  A].— Our  correspondent  asks  whether  a  bow] 
green  should  not  rise  6  inches  in  the  centre  f    We  haTc  alwaye 
that  a  perfect  level  was  the  most  desirable.   It  is  so  stated  in  Bees'a  Cydo- 
pmdla,  where  there  are  vecy  foil  direotiona  for  making  a  bowling  green. 

HBArmo  A  COBSXBTATOBT  (7.  E.  5.).— We  hare  no  doubt  that  Muasett's 
plan  would  answer,  and  that  of  any  other  tradeeman  who  adirertlses  In  our 
oolnmns.  Candidly,  we  take  with  the  usual  drawbacks  all  systeoM  of  hot  water 
that  are  to  do  so  much  work  at  so  small  a  coat.  In  all  the  plena  we  have  worked 
we  never  found  very  great  difference  when  oontinuouslv  worked.  A  tall, 
oonical,  or  tubular  boUer  would  suit  you  and  so  would  a  flue  along  th* 
centre  of  the  house.  We  do  not  know  the  mode  of  laying  out  yovr 
Si  by  S2  fieet  wide  house,  and  whether  span-ioofed  or  not ;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  cheapest  and  most  economical  plan  for  merely  keeping  outfhwt 
would  be  a  brick  Amott's  store  inside  the  house.  {fitainUa  £all).— Muoh 
the  same  aaswer  aa  to  the  preceding:  Any  of  thoee  tradesmen  who  ad« 
Tcrtlse  in  our  columns  would  do  the  work  for  you,  or,  if  preliBrred,  uy 
blacksmith  or  plurober  thst  has  been  osed  to  it  In  your  neighbourhood.  We 
have  no  preference  for  systems,  after  harlng  eeen  and  tried  moat  at  work, 
except  liking  the  simplest  best.  A  middle-slaed  saddle-back,  or  conical,  or 
tnbular-boUer  will  suit  your  purpose,  and  If  your  house  is  lof^,  spsn-roofed 
and  you  wish  to  keep  a  temperature  of  fkom  55*  to  60"  in  winter,  you  would 
require  three  pipee  all  round.  If  the  houee  is  a  lean-to  and  yon  do  not 
want  eo  high  a  temperataxe,  two  plpea  at  the  ends  and  fhmt  wUl  be  ample. 

IivABCBBO  Vhtb  (iraffon).^If  you  want  to  gire  due  stzmigth  to  the 
inarched  Muscats  you  must  cut  away  tbe  head  of  the  original  stock.  If  you 
cannot  well  do  this  at  once,  take  away  a  good  portion  of  it,  and  the  whole  of 

itnextyear.    As  the  Muscat  s" "       .  .^-.  - 

buds  or  CO.    The  more  strengi 

The  flower  was  loo  faded  and  injured  t 

Ababis  lucioa  vabxboata.— Jamas  Hoade,  Addleeton,  Surrey,  wlahea  to 
know  where  he  can  obtain  a  supply  of  this  plant. 

Exiobativo  to  Nbw  Zbalavd.— '*  J.  C.*'  wishes  to  know  If  Strawberry 
plants  can  be  packed  ao  as  to  be  taken  out ;  whether  tools  should  be  taken  r 
whether  Quick  thriTcs  there;  what  kinds  of  teed  should  be  taken;  and 
whether  settlers  there  grow  their  own  grass  seed!  Answers  to  these 
quertee,  and  any  other  Information,  will  be  acceptable. 

TiMBS  Mor  Bbxaxxmo  wbll  (Fin«r|f).— We  fear  you  have  allowed  too 
much  fruit  to  remain  on  your  Yinee,  which  as  you  say  are  very  young,  and 
supposing  you  did  the  same  last  year,  and  then  started  to  force  early  the 
paat  apring,  the  ctII  you  complain  of  waa  Tory  likely  to  happen.  We  fear 
we  cannot  gire  you  any  better  adTlce  than  to  cut  uem  down  beiow  the 
blank  canaed  by  the  buds  not  breaking,  or  even  lower ;  but  if  plenty  of 
canee  exiat  you  might  let  eome  of  them  remain  aa  they  are  In  order  to  pro- 
doee  eome  fruit  next  year.  Buda  that  have  missed  breaking  the  past  seaam 
will  not  break  next,  although  most  old  wood  la  furnished  with  seta  of 
embryo  buds  which  only  burst  forth  into  leaf  on  being  urged  by  some  ex* 
traordinsry  csuse  aathe  headlng.down  of  the  plant  or  other  similar  ordeal. 
We  certainly  caution  you  against  allowing  the  Tines  to  bear  eo  heavily 
another  season. 

DiBBOTxoM  {S.  2).).—The  direction  is  Stanley  Bridge,  King's  Road,  Chelsea* 

Ibsbois  {O.  W.  f.).— Send  us  specimens  in  a  quill  or  box,  so  thatthoj 
cannot  be  crushed  by  the  post-office  stamps,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  Ml 
you  the  namea. 


lacat  shoot  Is  so  weak,  cut  that  down  to  a  couple  of 
trength  of  the  stock  yon  give  it  the  better  will  It  do. 
1  and  injured  to  be  identiled. 


Ootober  2ft,  1M|.  ] 


JOUBNAL  OP  HOETICULTUEE  AND  COTTAGE  GABDENEB. 


Aoncx  (J,  A.).^Yon  app««r  to  tee  the  dlfflonltiMto  thoromrhlf  yonravlf 
at  to  atand  in  little  need  of  ad?ice.  As  to  the  vineriea,  we  think  it  almoat  a 
pity  to  meddle  with  them ;  bat  dividing  the  rarge  into  three,  inatead  of  two, 
woaM  enable  70a  to  have  an  early  hotue  next  the  boiler,  with  lees  oonsamp« 
tion  of  fael  than  yon  would  need  for  a  larger  house.  Secondly,  As  the  range 
of  Tineries  is  only  61  feet,  we  think  that  taking  out  part  of  the  glass  in  the 
centre,  and  forming  a  span-roof  there  from  north  to  south,  would  involTe 
eonsidersble  labour  and  expense,  and  do  much  to  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  Tineries.  and  also  to  roar  the  symmetry  which  your  employer  Talues  so 
much.  Thirdly,  On  the  west  side  of  the  vineries  there  is  an  open  space,  with 
a  pit  in  front  of  it  in  line  with  the  outside  Ybie-border,  and  west  of  the  open 
space  is  an  orchard-house  and  we  e«rtainly  would  recommend  you  to  have 
a  house  in  that  open  space  if  it  were  not  so  wide  as  the  orchard-house. 
This  would  be  much  better  than  interfering  with  the  general  oatline  of  the 
vineries,  such  as  having  a  span-roof  in  the  centre  of  them,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently proved  that  putting  up  a  new  house  is  often  an  easier  and  less  ex- 
pensive affair  than  cutUng,  changing,  and  altering  the  appearance  of  an  old 
one.  Fourth,  This  plan  would  give  you  symmetry,  as  the  pit  you  now  have, 
with  the  new  house  behind  it,  would  form  the  centre,  the  orchard-houses 
the  west  wing,  and  the  viueries  the  east  wing.  Fifth,  If  you  choose  to 
taiereaae  your  houses  eastward,  we  do  not  see  that,  though  the  ground  and 
the  wall  drop  there,  the  new  houses,  being  on  a  different  level,  would 
do  away  with  symmetry.  If  so  disposed  ou  this  lower  level,  making  the 
vineries  the  centre,  you  might  have  the  pit  and  hou»e  behind  it,  and  an 
orchard-house  as  on  the  west  side.  Bixth,  We  question  if  you  will  heat 
much  cheaper  by  one  boiler,  unless  you  choose  to  alter  the  position  of  the 
boiler^that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  you  do  not  go  farther  eastward,  and 
also  on  the  supposition  that  the  new  house,  pit,  and  vineries,  are  on  a  similar 
level.  If  sp,  if  the  late  vinery  were  changed  into  an  early  one,  you  could 
easi!y  heat  it  and  the  pit  from  a  boiler  placed  at  the  back  of  the  vinery,  and 
without  heating  any  other  part,  unless  yon  liked.  If  the  piping  in  the  pit 
is  on  a  much  Tower  levet,  then,  but  for  the  unsightliness  of  the  present 
stokehole  in  the  path,  that  would  be  the  best  place  for  your  one  boiler.  But, 
seventhly,  If  you  eontemplate  having  a  house  or  a  pit  at  the  east  end  of  a 
vinery,  and  perhaps  a  honse  without  heat  farther  east  stUi,  then  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  houses  needing  most  heat  at  that  end,  and  to  place 
your  boUer  at  the  lowest  part ;  and  the  simplest  plan  then  would  be  to  take 
a  flow  and  return  from  the  boiler  to  the  farthest  point  you  wished  to  beat, 
and  then  take  flow  and  return  from  these  to  every  house  you  wished  to  heat 
separately.  By  this  means  you  would  always  have  a  little  heat  from  the 
pipes  in  all  the  bouses,  but  the  flonr  and  return  need  not  be  more  than 
8  inches,  and  when  you  did  not  want  the  heat  you  could  give  a  little  more 
air.  This  would  be  the  simplest  plan.  If  you  increased  the  number  of 
houses,  however,  yon  would  require  to  have  two  boilers  near  together,  in 
case  yon  should  have  on  accident  with  one.  With  eight  or  nine  places  it  is 
a  risk  to  depend  entirely  on  one  boiler.  For  such  work  we  would  prefer 
upright  tubular  or  conical  boilers.  The  lowering  of  the  top  lights  of  the 
vinery,  and  making  a  hip  Instead,  would  so  far  lessen  the  length  of  the 
rafters.  We  see  no  advantage  in  doing  sa  We  do  not  see  how  you  could 
have  the  lights  now  at  top,  for  what  would  you  form  the  hip  with  ?  Surely 
not  with  an  opaque  hip— that  would  be  worse  still.  We  are  obliged  by 
your  experience  of  Cloth  of  Gold.  It  has  varied  much  this  season.  Perhaps 
Golden  Chain  has  never  done  better  than  this  year. 

Thobv  Hsnoss  Tniif  at  the  Bottom  {A  Five'yean  8ubaeriber).^l(  they 
are  too  thin  for  a  fence  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  cattle,  and  yon  can  di». 
pense  with  them  as  suoh  for  a  year  or  two,  you  may  cut  them  down  to  1  foot 
nom  the  ground,  and  this  any  time  fhnn  that  at  which  the  quicks  are  leafless 
to  the  middle  of  llaroh,  but  the  earlier  the  better.  If  the  fences  oannot  be 
dispensed  with  for  a  yeir  or  two  it  would  be  preferable  to  lay  the  Thorns, 
onttbig  esch  stem  9  inches  from  the  ground  about  three-parU  through,  and 
hring^g  the  top  down  in  an  oblique  direetion,  so  that  a  fence  2  feet  6  inohce 
or  8  feet  high  may  be  formed,  eroaaing  the  smaller  branchea,  so  as  to  secure 
them  In  the  position  in  whieh  they  are  placed.  In  this  way  the  hedge  will 
beeome  close  at  the  bottom  by  the  production  of  shoots  below  the  cut  part ; 
bat  If  the  top  be  taken  clean  off  a  much  better  fisnee  will  be  the  result. 
There  is  no  fear  of  froet  injuring  the  quicks  if  they  be  cut  in  autunm. 

M0VIX6  Common  Haxdt  Fxeks  {Ru$tiau).—l(  it  be  the  common  Bracken 
(Pteris  aquilina),  it  is  rather  difficult  of  transplantation.  To  succeed  at 
all  with  it  select  that  which  is  growing  the  least,  and  dig  it  up  in  patches 
now,  or  from  this  time  up  to  the  appearance  of  voung  growths  in  spring, 
going  so  deep  as  to  secure  the  underground  creeping  stems,  taking  up  wiih 
the  earth  entire  about  them,  and  planting  in  the  places  desired.  All 
other  kinds  of  common  Ferns  may  be  taken  up  now  with  a  ball  of  earth  to 
them,  or  it  may  be  deferred  until  March.  If  care  be  taken  not  to  stub  them 
up,  but  to  preserve  a  nice  ball  to  each  plant,  they  will  move  safely  and  make 
quite  a  show  in  the  first  year,  especially  if  they  be  planted  in  a  little  leaf 
mould,  and  have  a  good  watering  after  planting  if  the  weather  be  dry.  If 
Irtanted  now  they  will  not  require  watering. 

HoTA  CARMOSA  GoLTuxB— Fbumito  Climbdto  Roses  (Hotfa\— The  Hoya 
does  well  in  a  compost  of  turfy  light  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  peat,  in  equal 
parts,  with  about  one-sixth  of  broken  potsherds,  or  pieces  of  charcoal  the 
sise  of  a  Walnut,  added,  naing  besides  a  like  proporUon  of  silver  or  other 
sharp  sand.  The  drainage  should  be  perfect,  and  oecupr  at  least  one-third 
the  depth  of  the  pot.  It  requires  but  little  water  in  winter,  and  at  other 
times  about  half  the  quantity  given  to  ordinary  greenhouse  plants,  as 
Fuchsias,  ftc  If  an  ornamental-foliaged  climber  Is  wanted,  there  is 
nothing  handsomer  than  the  well-known  Cissus  discolor,  and  it  likes  a  little 
shade ;  but  if  there  is  no  shade  tnm  pianta  overhead,  Passiflora  Decaisneana, 
or  Stephanotia  floribunda,  are  quick-growing  and  fine  climbers.  Tour 
management  of  the  climbiog  Roses  is  quite  right,  and  we  cannot  improve 
on  your  practice,  except  it  be  that  if  the  old  shoots  are  worn  out  they  would 
be  better  displsced  by  youneer  shoots.  In  that  case  the  strong  shoots 
springing  from  the  base  of  me  trees  should  be  allowed  to  grow  trained  in 
to  the  wall,  and  the  old  shoots  cut  away  to  make  room  for  them,  and 
eventually  entirely  removed.  Our  ** Garden' Manual"  contains  directions 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  named,  and  may  be  had  from  our  office  free 
by  poet  for  twenty  stamps. 

PxACHxs  (Persiea).— For  late  varieties  procure  Walburton  Admirable  and 
Gregory's  Late.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Otbome,  nuneryman,  Fulham,  has 
KQSt's  Thames  Bank  Peach. 

TuTOViA  AUBXA  IN  A  PoT  DoNS  Bloomino  {J,  LJ.— Pot  it  uow,  aod 
out  down  the  foliage  to  the  surfkee  when  it  decays.  Keep  dry,  but  not  dust 
dry,  during  the  wmter.  and  shelter  in  a  pit  or  cold  greenhouse,  from  which 
froek  is  barely  excluded. 


;     SiXDLrNo  Panst  {An  Old  «M«scriier).-It  is  quite  equal  to  many  other 
varieties,  but  fkr  inferior  to  the  best  now  in  our  florists'  lists. 

Moving  Holues-Plakts  CJhdbe  Yew  Trees  (JV^.).— Hollies  which  have 
not  been  transplanted  frequently  will  not  move  safely  at  any  seaRon,  and  we 
fear  a  worse  time  oould  not  be  selected  than  the  present.  Wet  ehowwry 
weather  in  April  and  May  is  the  most  suiubie  Ume.  We  know  of  no  tree 
or  planu  that  will  grow  under  the  shade  of  a  Yew  tree,  except  the  different 
varieties  of  Tinea  or  Periwinkle,  both  green  and  variegated. 

Constroctiko  a  Vinbrt  (A  yovice).— Yon  had  better  have  the  back  wiUl 
IS  or  20  feet  in  height,  as  the  front  is  24  feet.  On  that  spaee  of  ground, 
ftO  feet  wide  and  160  feet  long,  you  could  have  about  four  housee,  or  Ave, 
according  to  the  height.  Thus  supposing  the  first  at  the  north  end  to  be 
18  feet  in  heiffht,  20  feet  intfront  of  that  you  might  have  one  U  or  1ft  feet  in 
height  at  back,  and  as  you  decrease  the  height  you  leesen  the  shade  froni 
the  one  in  front.  Your  best  plan  is  to  erect  poles  of  the  proposed  height  of 
back  and  front,  with  a  diagonal  line  representing  the  glass  between  them, 
and  place  these  in  a  line  from  north  to  south,  and  see  how  the  one  does  shade 
or  not  the  slopes  or  glass  of  the  house  behind  it.  We  could  calculate  thij 
very  nicely  for  you,  and  at  much  trouble  might  show  how  the  honse  would 
be  influenced  by  the  shade  in  the  different  months  of  the  yesr,  but  the  sticks 
will  show  you  all  you  want,  and  It  Is  part  of  our  system  not  to  do  for  our 
friends  what  they  can  better  do  for  themselves.  Be  assured  that  what  the 
nurseryman  told  you  is  all  nonsense.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  you  are  to  force  the  Vines  the  first  season ;  but  the  glass  will  warm  the 
soil  as  well  as  the  atmosphere,  and  provided  you  give  enough  of  air,  plant 
with  the  glass  on  by  all  means,  as  it  will  help  not  only  to  give  you  better 
growth,  but  to  ripen  that  growth  sufficiently. 

Clarke's  Gas  and  Hot-watbi  Apparatus  (rorJksAirs).— The  manufac- 
turer is  Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke,  Eagle  Iron  Foundry,  25.  Seel  Street,  UverpooL 

DwARP  Plum  Thees  {An  Amateur  SorHoulturi$t).—?lvLm  trees  may  be 
grown  successfully  as  bushes ;  but,  as  no  dwarfing  stock  like  the  quince  for 
the  Pear,  or  the  paradise  apple  for  the  Apple,  has  been  discovered  for  Plans* 
they  are  apt  to  grow  too  vigorously,  even  when  their  young  shoots  are  piiumed 
in  to  three  or  four  leaves  all  the  summer.  This  may,  however,  be  remedledby 
taking  up  the  trees  biennially  in  November  and  replanting  them.  The 
central  branches  of  your  Apple  trees  may  be  shortened  to  half  thisir  length 
without  injuring  the  trees.  No  injury  can  result  from  rain  to  the  cut  but- 
face.  The  month  of  February  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  month  for  winter 
pruning  fruit  trees. 

Planting  Vine  From  a  Pot  (B.  T,  ^.).— The  Vine  turned  out  flrom  a 
pot  into  a  "curate's  vinery »»  wUl  do  very  well,  but  it  depends  upon  the 
growth  it  has  made  this  season  whether  it  wiU  produce  a  crop  next  year. 

Budded  Roses  {J.  P.,  .ff/ftnpf on). —Remove  the  bandages.  Early  in  nest 
dpring  cut  off  the  shoot  at  two  joints  above  the  inserted  bud,  and  when  the 
shoot  from  this  bud  is  about  4  inches  long  stop  it.  During  May  the  two 
Joints  of  the  stock  shoot  may  be  pruned  off  close  to  ihe  inserted  bud. 

BOOK   {Sevd.  J.  M.  P.).— Mc'Iutosh^s  "Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and 
Stove  "  may  suit  you,  but  we  beUeve  the  **  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary 
Is  more  easy  for  reference. 

Names  of  Fruit  (/.  J,  T.),—Pears.^l,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain ;  4,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris;  6,  Beurr«  d'Aremberg;  6,  Beurrd  de  Ranee;  7,  Beurre 
d'Aremberg;  8,  Beurr6  de  Caplaumont;  9,  Easter  Beurr^;  10,  Swan's 
Egg.  AppU».~'2,  Warner's  King;  S,  Dutch  Codlin;  4,  Ribston  Pippin; 
ft.  Rotten;  6,  Golden  Whiter  Pearmain;  7,  8,  and  9,  Ribeton  Pippin | 
10,  Lewis's  Incomparable;  13,  Dutch  Codlin;  16,  Herefordshire  Pearmain; 

18,  Lmoolnshire  Reinette:  19,  Yorkshire  Greening;  33,  White  Costin. 
Others  not  recognised.  It  is  really  unconscionable  to  send  so  many. 
(J/.  H. ./.).— 2,  Feam*s  Pippin ;  8,  Trumpington:  ft,  Devonshire  Qnarreo- 
don ;  6,  Manks  Codlin ;  7,  YeUow  IngesUie ;  11,  Golden  Harvey ;  14,  Passe 
Colmar ;    15,  Doyennd    Boussoch :    16,  Besi  Vaet ;    18,  Brown  Benrrd ; 

19.  Rotten ;  20,  Belle  Apr^  NoSl;  22,  Forelle ;  28,  Beurr6  Diel ;  24,  Berga- 
motte  Cadette.  Others  not  reoognised.  (C.  B.).—l,  Benrr6  Diel ;  2,  Beurr6 
de  ITira       "    -    -         "Mr.^ oTi^ne.     (OW  «i«»serasr).— 8,  Hacon'i  In- 

co    , ,  i    ,^.i  •  I'.J,  ^,   .\e  Plus  Meuris;  7,  Beurr6  de  Ranee; 

8.  MjifoJii  Ttidrn  ;  U,  G^adeqMm^  11,  Emperor  Alexander ;  12,  AplRoce; 

18.  Golden  Nonpumt;  14,  Ff&uklWs  Golden  Pippin;  15,  Golden  Knob; 
16,  Tovct  of   GUqimls;    17,   Gloria  Mundi;   18,  Dumelow's   Seedlings 

19.  EtoroTLtukh  Otbftti  not  rccok^nised.  The  specimens  were  very  fine. 
(G.  .'7*1.— I,  OhauiDontel ;  2t  FtifjTjj'h  Beauty;  3,  Chaumontel;  4,  Benrr^ de 
Rj,:.  i-i  R-^TiTT^  d'AKmbcur  i  r.  No  Plus  Meuris;  8. Beurrtf  Diel.  ( W.  ».)• 
2,  P'rarinain;  1,  Goldati  Reinette;  ft,  Gravenstein;  8,  Wyken 
Pll  ItuRhfta*  Gotaen  Pippin;  13,  Fearn's  Pippin:  14,  Reinette  du 
Cs:^-  :4.  liiii  Petir  in  DorennS  BLi&c  Others  not  recognised.  ( W.  0,  B.). 
—1,  'irt*Ul)iaoo ;  3,  FrollHo  Sweetwater.  The  first  requires  more  heat  then 
thoELnck  llAcoburisix. 

Nakss  of  Plants  {A  Ifairmhirc  Subseriber),''li  is  Stenoearpua  Cun- 
ninRhami.  Its  fiowers  are  most  beautiftti,  in  candelabrum-like  umbeLs, 
clothed  with  most  vivid  orange  scarlet  down.  It  does  not  bloom  until  it 
has  attained  a  height  of  1ft  or  more  feet ;  requires  a  greenhouse  and  abund- 
ance of  light;  is  evergreen,  and  a  native  of  Moreton  Bay.  [Oontiant 
Meader).^YQ\ir  lemon-scented  plant  Is  Diciamnus  firaxinella.  {Stockport). 
—1.  Hieracium  crocatum ;  2,  Jasione  montana ;  8,  Too  young  to  be  named ; 
4,  Thrincia  hirta  (R.  J7.).— 1,  Sericographis  Ghiesbregtiana ;  2,  Cannot  be 
named  as  sent;  8,  Dssdalaeanthus  nervosus;  4,  Peristrophe  speoioea. 
{A.  L,  ife/vi/Ze).— Agapanthus  umbellaius,  var.  foliis  vanegatia,  sometimes 
called  Agapanthus  variegatus  in  gardens. 

POULTBT.  BSE.  and  HOUSEHOLB  CHBOHICLB. 


POULTEY  SHOWS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 
Wx  recollect  the  building  of  the  Barlington  Arcade.  Ab 
it  approached  completion  there  were  crowds  at  each  end, 
and  among  them  men  of  all  callings,  fti^miring  and  con- 
demning, as  the  case  might  be.  A  butcher  heard  all  that 
was  said,  and  at  once  decUred  it  was  fit  for  one  thing  only 
—it  would  make  a  first-rate  butchers'  market.  He  saw  it 
only  as  connected  with  his  trade.    We  axe  apt  to  view  all 
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when  on  onr  poultry-hoMyy.  with  an  eye  to  their 
KtneBS  for  runs  or  shows. 

We  cannot  tell  the  reason,  bat  shows  do  not  prosper  in 
the  south  or  south-west.  During  the  winter  the  north  has 
its  weekly  shows,  which  are  well  supported.  They  xnoreaee 
yearly;  but  in  the  soutii,  and  even  in  the  south-west,  they 
die  a  natural  death.  They  had  no  lack  of  support;  but,  we 
beiieve,  they  were  a  sort  of  poul^  '*  Po-as-you-likes"  of  the 
first  category  (see  Eingsley's  "  Water-babies''),  and  so  they 
went  out,  and,  like  them,  have  disappeared.  People  left  off 
poultry  in  those  parts,  and  descended  to  horses  and  dogs. 
Eztammes  meet;  and  so  we  suppose,  as  there  are  none  now, 
they  will  be  numerous  by-and-by.  We  must  wait,  but,  like 
Banoho's  island,  they  are  a  long  time  coming.  It  is  strange 
how  people  differ,  and  how  supine  the  Anglo-Saxon,  so 
enterprising  in  some  things,  is  in  others.  He  will  compaas 
the  dements  and  surpass  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  do 
some  ^at  thing,  but  little  things  slip  quietly  by,  and  are 
unnoticed.  Were  it  not  that  a  certain  per-centage  of  man- 
kind is  bom  fond  of  everything  that  breathes,  and  must 
find  an  outlet  for  a  gushing  sympathy  for  animal  life,  we  do 
not  think  Englishmen  would  care  for  any  fowl  but  a  Oame 
cock;  nor  do  they  care  for  breeding  the  lower  order  of 
quadrupeds,  except  as  pets,  or  fimcy  things.  In  that  little 
hive  of  a  country,  Belgium,  Babbits  are  reared  as  an  article 
of  food.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  towns,  and  in  the  towns 
themselyes,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stray  or  wasted 
oabbage-leaf  or  bad  potato.  The  ^fi^bbit-keepers  collect  all, 
and  the  result,  as  shown  by  recent  statistics,  is  that  80,000 
Babbits,  weighing  above  200,000  lbs.  of  delicate  food,  are 
sometimes  consumed  in  a  week.  This  is  a  notable  amount, 
and,  calculated  for  the  year,  gives  large  figures.  All  pains 
are  taken  to  increase  the  size  of  these  Babbits ;  and  the 
gavden  of  one' of  the  breeders  of  them  shows  every  cabbage 
phuit  trimmed  up  like  the  elms  in  the  hedges  of  some 
counties.  It  also  shows  a  goodly  heap  of  manure,  the 
return  for  the  waste  vegetables  consumed  by  the  Babbits. 

The  same  care  and  painstaking  presides  over  the  poultry 
management.  Every  fowl  is  selected  according  to  its  fitness 
for  the  place  where  it  is  to  live,  and  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Being  a  Catholic  country,  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  eggs.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  soil  is  unfitted  for  rearing  chudcens,  causes  many  of 
the  non-sitters  to  be  kept. 

Attention  to  such  details  would  enable  many  to  have  a 
paying  hobby,  would  provide  many  a  delicate  Sunday  dinner, 
and  would  add  to  the  food  produced  in  the  country. 


there  and  Hastings,  who  have  no  show  within  easy  Moeas, 
except  the  one  at  J^righton. 

Tour  correspondenC  Mr.  B.  P.  Brent,  would  sweep  all  the 
beautifdl  varieties  of  Hamburghs  into  one  class,  with  the 
euphonious  title  of  everlasting  layers,  while  with  (no  doubt 
his  favourite  fowl)  Dorkings  he  would  have  no  lees  than  five 
classes,  even  dividing  Silver  Orey,  Cuokoo,  and  Spedded.  I 
agree  with  him  that  Dorkings  must  have  the  greatest 
number  of  rlaasfls  in  order  to  m^e  southern  shows  a  success  ; 
but  the  chief  reason  why  there  are  not  more  of  the  non- 
sitters  kept  in  the  south,  is  the  fttct  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  eggs  being  weekly,  nay,  almost  daily  received  in  the 
southern  ports  firom  the  coast  of  France.  These  being  sold 
very  cheap,  are,  of  oonrse,  disseminated  in  aU  Hie  hage 
towns  in  the  south,  and  so  quickly  are  they  now  brought 
over  by  steamers,  that  they  are  commonly  sold  in  oar 
watering  places  as  "new  laid."  Until  we  cultivate  and 
encourage  the  breed  of  "  everlasting  layers "  more,  I  fear 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  French  for  eggs,  if 
we  do  for  chickens. — ^A  THOBotroHBBSD  Spanish,  Uel^ieUd, 
Suuex,  October  l^h,  1864. 


As  a  great  lover  of  poultry,  and  a  constant  reader  of  your 
Journal,  I  feel  surprised  at  your  remarks  on  the  Tunbridge 
W^ls  Poultry  Shew.  I  allude  to  the  barndoor  fowl,  that 
*  abomination  of  all  abominations."  This  neighbourhood 
(I  mean  within  a  circle  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles)  is  a  great 
poultry  county,  and,  I  believe,  sends  more  fowls  to  the 
London  market  than  any  other  part  of  Sussex.  From  our 
railway  station  alone,  some  thousands  are  sent  every  week, 
and  there  ia  often  a  sum  of  £600  sent  in  one  week  from  the 
Newffate  and  Leadenhall  salesmen  to  pay  for  the  fowls  col- 
lected by  one  van.  Of  course,  these  fowls  are  bred  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  yet  not  one  farmer  or  cottager  in  a 
hundred  keeps  a  pure-bred  fowl.  Some  breeders  say  the 
more  breeds  are  mixed  the  better  and  the  hardier  the  chickens 
are.  I  have  walked  ten  miles  out  and  home  in  the  earlier 
part  of  my  "poultry  mania,"  to  see  a  place  where  only 
Spanish  were  kept.  Pure-bred  Dorkings  are  better  known, 
and  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  of  late  a  growing  liking  for 
them,  amongst  those  who  breed  for  profit  only.  As  for 
Brahmas,  I  look  back  with  regret  to  the  hours  I  have  wasted 
in  explaining  to  friends  and  poultry  breeders  what  a  Brahma 
fowl  is.  In  iisot,  I  finally  gave  up  the  breed  in  despair  of 
ever  meeting  with  any  sympathy  in  this  neighbourhood. 
There  were  two  or  three  pens  at  Brighton  Show  last  year, 
but  no  class  for  them,  I  believe,  although  I  see  there  is  to  be 
one  this  year.  I  consider  the  scarcity  of  Polands  and 
Spanish  at  the  Tunlnddge  Wells  Show  is  chiefly  owing  to 
tiie  Show  being  but  little  known,  as  this  is  only  its  second 
year;  also,  the  difficulty  in  reaching  it  from  any  point 
south  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  There  are  now  many  breeders 
of  Spanish  and  other  non-sitters  near  Brighton,  and  between  | 


I  AM  glad  to  see  that  the  comparative  dearth  of  poultry 
shows  in  the  south,  which  I  lately  noticed,  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  your  correspondents.  I  shoiild  like  very  much 
to  hear  any  suggestion  from  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z.,"  whose  letters  I 
always  resd  witJbi  pleasure. 

One  of  your  correspondente  last  week  alluded  to  the 
absence  of  Brahmas  firom  the  Show  at  Tunbridge  Wella* 
If  the  authorities  there  and  at  Maidstone  would  only  give 
Brahma  breeders  a  chance  of  knowing  when  their  Shows 
were  to  come  off  by  an  advertisement  in  your  columns,  I 
feel  confident,  from  the  experience  of  other  Shows,  that  they 
would  have  a  goodly  muster  of  Brahmas.  The  popularily 
of  the  breed  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  great  towns  oi 
the  north,  for  at  Islington,  of  the  eighteen  exhibitors  who 
showed  Brahmas,  fourteen  belonged  to  the  southern  half  of 
the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Brent's  sug^gestion  that  the  Dorkings  should  be  su%»- 
divided,  and  the  number  of  Hamburgh  clofises  diminished, 
seems  justifiable  from  the  experience  of  recent  Shows ;  but 
the  same  test  proves  that  in  popularity  the  Brahmaa  axe 
surpassed  only  l^  the  Dorkings,  and  when  the  relative  en- 
couragement given  to  the  two  breeds  at  many  Shows  is 
taken  into  account,  it  is  found  that  the  Brahmaa  staaod 
second  to  none.  Spanish  fowl  certainly  do  not  seem  to  be 
growing  ia  fi»vour ;  nor  can  I  think  that  many,  if  any,  poultry 
exhibitors  desire  with  Mr.  Brent  the  subdivision  of  the 
Spanish  into  Black,  White,  and  Blue.  The  people  at  Dork-- 
ing  last  year  held  a  Show  at  which  no  fowls  were  admissible 
except  Dorkings ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  such  complete 
subservience  U>  the  genius  loci  is  deserving  of  imitation  at 
other  Shows.— BsAHicA  Poot&a. 


FROME  POULTr.Y  SHOW. 

This  was  an  exhibition  of  poultry  held  in  connection  with 
the  Frome  Agricultural  Association  in  the  private  grounds 
of  John  Sinkins,  Esq.,  close  to  the  railway  station,  and 
though  not  large,  contained  some  very  good  specimens. 
We  hear  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  managers  to  offer  a 
more  extended  and  attractive  prize  list  next  year ;  and  we 
are  quite  sure  they  will  meet  with  the  success  they  deserve 
in  so  doing,  for  nothing  could  exceed  their  anxiety  to  please 
both  exhibitors  and  the  public.  This  was  evident  in  all  the 
arrangements ;  and  especial  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Charles 
Harding,  the  indefatigable  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  day  was  fine  on  the  whole,  and  the  numerous  visitors 
must  have  hdped  to  swell  the  exchequer,  which  offers 
promise  of  greater  liberality  and  success  on  a  future  occamon. 

DoRxuiGs  (Ab7  colour).— Ffnt,  Mr.  S.  Lang,  Bedland,  Bristol.  Seooad, 
E.  Bail/,  Calne.    Commended,  B.  KUing,  Sutton  Phftk. 

Spa]<18h  (Any  colour).— First,  A.  Heaih,  Calno.    Second,  R.  Elling. 

CocBXHs  (Any  colour).— Firit,  Miss  J.  MUward,  Nowton  St.  Loe.  Second, 
J.  Oftfdener,  Briftol. 

Hambvbob  (Pencilled,  any  Tariety).— Tint,  6.  BendeU,  Wallbridge. 
Second,  Re?.  G.  W.  Edgell,  Styles  Hill  House.  Highly  Commended,  €L 
BendeU. 

Oamb  (Any  <f»riety)«— Firat,:B.  ElUng,  Sntton  Fanra.  Second,  Wm  Am 
ElUng,  Sutton  Parra.    Comnended,  U.  B.  Feetins,  Maiden  Bradley. 

Aht  oTBzn  Distinct  BauD.-First,  T.  P.  Edward*,  LyndhonA,  : 
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rWliito-erMted  PolAnds).  Second.  J.  Hlnton,  Hlntoa,  near  BaOi  (Bntamai). 
ragbly  Commended,  J.  Htnton  (Brahma^  Com  mended,  W.  IClllcr,  flhei^ 
toonie  (fitlTer-apangled  Hamlraiiriia), 

DiTcss  iAnj  Tartoty).— Cint,  £.  Fonting,  'Wtaatlej  (Boneni).  Second, 
Xarehlonesi  of  Bath»  Longleat  (Black  Easfc  Indian).  Highlir  Commended, 
E.  Ponting,  Wluttley  (Booens).  Commended  Ca^.  BdgeU,  Bond  (White 
OaU).  Coaunended,  Mar^nia  of  BaSli»  Longleat  (Aylealrary) ;  T.  SoAith, 
Westbary  (Boaen). 

Guns.— Firat,  Harqoia  of  Bafli,  Longleat.  Beoond,  E.  lefftya,  Bye  Hill. 
Oemmended,  Wm  K.  Aahley,  Bharpsbaw  ftem. 

TimKna.-Plr8t,  Misa  J.  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe.  Second,  T.  Aahby, 
jVL,  Haslett  HIU  Farm.    Commended,  Harohioneea  of  Bath,  Longleat. 

Extra  Fkice.— Highly  Conunended,  Capt.  Ludlow.  Heywood,  Westbnry 
(Chinese  Sllkiea). 

The  Judge  was  Charles  BaHanoe,  Esq.,  of  Tattnton,  Somer- 
set, and  the  awards,  we  are  told,  gave  entire  satisfiiction. 


MONMOUTH  FAEMEES'  CLUB  POULTEY 

SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  12th  isst  Mr.  B.  H.  Ificholas,  of 
Malpas,  a  well-known  sad  snocessftd  poultry  ediibitor,  oon- 
sented  to  act  as  Judge. 

Spahish  (Any  age).  — First.  E.  Shaw,  Oiweetry.  Second,  X  Peane, 
Wyeaham. 

I)oBUiie8  (Oolonred).— Fbat  and  Second,  J.  Skinner,  Maindee.  Highly 
Commended,  E.  Shaw,  Oaweatry.    Commended,  Mlaa  A.  Jones,  Priory. 

Coghiv-Chiiia  (Any  yarlety).— Pint,  Mrs.  E.  ETerett,  Oibraltar  Cottage 
rWhite).  Second,  E.  Jone^  Newport.  Commanded,  Mrs.  E.  Evevett 
(Boifa). 

Haxbuxohs  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled).- First,  T.  Davies,  Belmont  Cottage, 
Newport  (Silver).  Second  and  Highly  Commended,  J.  Skinner,  Maindee 
(Silver-edged  and  Sliver). 

HAXBunGBS  (Gold  and  Silver-pencilled).  —  First,  J.  Skinner  (Silver). 
Second,  J.  F.  OUfford-Bntler,  UantUio  (Gold). 

PoLAMDS  (Any  variety).— First  and  Second,  J.  Sklmer,  Maindee  (Golden). 

Oaks  (Any  age).— First,  T.  Daviee,  Nesrport.  Second  and  Highly  Com- 
mended, G.  Pritchard,  Llanvihangel. 

Amt  othsr  Ta&istt  nor  BaroaE  MnmovxD  (Any  age).  —  First  and 
Second,  T.  Davies,  Newport  (Mlaoreas). 

Bahtams  (Any  variety).— First,  T.  Dsides,  Newport  (Black).  Seeeod, 
Miss  G.  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottafca  (Sllver-laced).  Third,  Mrs.  £.  Everett, 
Gibraltar  Cottage  (Game).    Highly  Commended,  T.  Davies  (Black). 

TuKCETs  (Any  age).— First,  E.  Bullock,  Hednoek.  Second,  w.  James, 
Lydart.  Highly  Commended,  W.  WllUama,  Pilstone.  Commended,  Mrs.  E. 
Everett  (White). 

GsKSB.— First,  B.  Bees,  Abergavenny.  Seeond,  Mias  A.  Jones,  Priory 
(White).    Highly  Commended,  ifiaa  A.  Jonee ;  B.  Beea. 

Docks  (Aylesbury).— First,  B.  Bees.  Second,  J.  Skinner.  Highly  Com- 
mended, E.  Shaw,  Oswestry. 

DiTcxs  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Skinner.  Second,  L  Theyer,  Walford  Conrt. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  White,  St.  Weonards.  Commended,  Mrs.  Elliott, 
Tretire. 

GviNXA  Fowls.— Prise,  W.  Phillpotta,  Treleradee. 


ISLINGTON  POULTEY  SHOW. 

Devoutly  do  I  respond  to  the  first  part  of  your  note  to 
my  remarks  that  we  may  meet  at  some  fhture  Islington 
Show,  but  I  fear  there  is  no  such  luok.  I  must  simply  dream 
of  the  many  wrinkles  I  might  learn  from  an  hour's  stroll 
amongst  our  pets  in  such  company,  and  hope  on.  In  my 
remarks  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  I  considered  the  sche- 
dule perfection.  We  ought  not  to  forget  tiiat  Islington  is 
young,  yeiy  young,  but  its  growth  has  been  very  rapid,  and 
in  some  respects  she  has  set  an  example  to  her  elders — in 
Brahmas,  for  instance.  I  do  not  think  that  Silver-Grey  and 
White  Dorkings  at  a  Show  of  that  calibre  should  compete 
in  the  same  dass ;  but  you  yourself  have,  I  think,  in  by- 
gone Numbers,  especially,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  in 
your  remarks  on  Birmingham  in  1868,  said  that  you  saw 
no  necessity  for  Silver-Greys  having  a  class  to  themselves. 
However,  I  myself  should  not  object  to  their  having  three 
classes ;  but  am  disposed  to  think  that  even  in  the  southern 
oounties  five  classes,  as  suggested  by  "Mx.  B.  P.  Brent,  would 
in  many  cases  form  sorry  e^diibitions.  Is  your  talented  cor- 
respondent quite  correct  in  writing  as  xF  the  Dorking  were 
peculiarly  a  southern-county  bird  ?  My  skimmings  of  prize 
fists  would  induce  me  to  say  that  the  prizes  very  often  go 
northwards — not  imfrequently  out  of  England — ^to  wit,  Mrs. 
F.  Blair,  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  and  others.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  but  right  that  the  Committee  of  really  grand  Shows 
should  make  up  their  minds  to  a  loss  on  many  classes,  in 
order  that  they  may  obtain  a  variety — a  collection,  in  fact — 
«f  the  various  breeds  of  poultry.  Less  Shows,  sudi,  in  fact, 
as  are  held  northwards,  are  usually  ta(^ed  on  to  agricultural 
exhibitions,  and  generaJly  prove  the  most  attractive  portion. 
This  is  their  right  place,  and  they  generally  succeed ;  but 
we  southerners  miss  the  manufacturing  population,  who 


take  the  show-day  as  their  holiday,  who  pay  their  shilBsg 
willingly,  and  whose  payments  fill  the  coffers  of  the  AssodB- 
tion,  and  make  the  specmation  sucoessftd.  Take  Lord  Tred^ 
gar^s  Show  as  an  example  even  in  the  southern  oonnties.  I 
recollect  the  infimcy  of  the  poultiy  department — ^four  pens 
of  Cochins,  shown  by  some  gentleman  at  Chepstow;  this 
was  about  twelve  years  ago.  They  created  great  excite- 
ment; there  was  no  prize  offered  for  them.  The  follow- 
ing year  some  prizes  were  offered,  and  some  thirty  or 
foriy  pens  exhibited.  These  numbers  gradually  increased, 
although  it  was  necessarily  a  local  Show,  as  the  Committee 
did  not  undertake  the  charge  of  the  fowls.  Well,  what  has 
it  grown  to  nowP^  A  two-days  show,  with  three  or  fata 
hundred  entries,  and  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
many  of  our  best  breeders  exhibiting.  But  here,  as  im  the 
n<nth,  "  the  hills  "  ftimish  a  large  manufacturing  population, 
and  the  speculation  is,  I  imagine,  a  success :  at  any  rsfte, 
the  classes  are  yearly  increased. 

To  Mr.  B.  P.  Brent* s  ftirther  suggestion,  that  Spanish 
should  have  Black,  White,  and  Blue  classes,  I  say.  Yes,  by 
aH  means,  when,  like  the  Brahmas,  they  have  fought  the 
same  upright  fiight,  and  proved  that  they  will  support  such 
classes ;  but  the  experience  of  Islington  seems  rather  against 
any  increase  of  classes.  Why,  in  the  "pair  of  pu&ets" 
dass,  tiiere  were  four  entries  only,  and  the  second  prize 
then  withheld  I 

There  are  additions  which  I  hope  Islington  will  recollect 
—certainly  a  class  for  Malays,  even  though  it  be  necessary, 
as  our  Mend  "WiiiTshibs  Bbctob"  says,  to  hide  them  that 
those  only  interested  in  the  "uglies"  may  see  them.  I 
think  I  could  show  him  some  that  would  make  him  alter  fait 
ideas.  Polands,  any  variety,  is  another  mistake,  certainly; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  been  brought  aboftt 
by  the  supineness  of  Poland  fanciers.  Until  they  come 
forward  more  I  could  not  advise  a  division  into  more  than 
"  White-crested  Black  "  and  "  Silver  and  Gold." 

Again:  with  great  advantage  to  all  parties.  Geese  and 
Turkeys  miffht  tiiere  be  exhibited  in  pairs.  Mr.  G.  W.  Ban- 
well,  certaimy,  has  great  cause  for  complaint ;  but  if  ''prizes 
were  thickly  distributed  to  the  members,"  there  was  one 
very  glaring  instance^in  the  second-prize  pen  of  Brahmas  of 
a  member  not  getting  his  deserts. 

I  have  myseu  notlnng  to  do  with  the  Poultry  Club— nay, 
as  your  columns  prove,  I  have  written  against  book-judffing : 
therefore  I  am  rather  against  the  Club  than  for  it ;  but  if 
by  their  influence  they  can  get  up  such  a  prize  schedule 
and  such  a  Show  as  Islington  seems  to  have  been,  then  I 
say  we  southern  counties  ought  to  be  grateftd  to  them.— 
Y.  B.  A.  Z.  

HACKLE  OP  SILYEE-PEJSrCILLED  HAMBUB^HS 
— BOUEN  DUCK'S  LEGS. 

I  SKALL  feel  obliged  by  your  informing  me  if  there  axe 
any  printed  rules  or  book  of  the  requisites  for  ediibitiiig 
poultry  besides  "  Baily  on  Powk,"  as  I  was  yesterday  at  tlis 
Worcester  Poultry  Show,  and  saw  tiie  first  prize  given  to 
Silver-pencilled  Hambnrghs,  one  hen  having  spotted  hapJrlns^ 
and  in  another  case  a  &uen  Duck  with  yellow  feet,  like  a 
drake.  I  always  considered,  and  Baily  and  all  other  bosks 
state,  that  the  Silver  Hambivgh  hackles  must  be  pure  white, 
and  ike  Bouen  Duck's  feet  black.  I  really  shall  feel  obliged 
by  knowing  what  are  the  rules  and  how  to  be  obtained,  as 
it  seems  hiurd  on  exhibitors  if  it  is  left  to  the  whim  or  fiuicy 
of  the  Judge. — ^L.  J.  Gixsr. 

rVery  rarely  do  we  ask  of  a  Judge  a  reason  for  his  decisions, 
and  when  we  forwarded  Mr.  Gilby's  letter  to  Mr.  Hewitt  we 
told  the  latter  gentleman  we  did  not  do  so  for  the  sake  of 
enabling  him  to  defend  his  awards,  but  to  have  his  opinion 
about  the  hackle  and  the  legs,  ^s  reply,  however,  enters 
fdUy  into  all  the  topics,  and  with  his  permission  we  pub- 
lish it. 

"  I  beg  at  once  to  assure  your  correspondent  I  was  at  the 
time  of  making  the  awards  at  Worcester  quite  as  cognizant 
of  the  '  spotted  hackle '  in  one  of  the  Silver-pencilled  hens 
as  he  himself  was,  and  at  the  time  regretted  it;  though  I 
believe  in  the  hands  of  a  less  scrupulous  owner  she  would 
have  been  so  '  improved '  before  sending  out  that  she  might 
have  passed  muster  without  any  one  observing  it.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  it  was  a  fooling;  but  there  are  many 
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other  points  equally  importKnt  to  snooess  as  the  haokle  in 
the  Silver-pencilled  Uamburghs,  all  which  have  equally 
strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  an  arbitrator. 

"I  myself  very  rarely  expect  to  find  positive  perfection 
even  in  a  first-prise  pen  of  birds  if  comprising  tluree  speci- 
mens. The  awards,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  are 
made  rather  to  the  least  defective  than  as  an  arbitrator's 
guarantee  of  absolute  faultleesness. 

"  As  to  the  statement  that  a  Bouen  Buck's  feet  should 
be  hlaeJc,  I  never  before  heard  it  propounded  as  indispensable 
or  a  desideratum.  The  true  type  of  the  Bouen  Duck,  of 
either  sex,  is  admitted  to  be  the  Mallard  and  Wild  Duck ; 
size  only  always  excepted.  I  myself  never  saw  a  Wild  Dack 
nor  yet  a  purely-bred  Bouen  with  Hack  feet.  At  first,  as 
young  ducklings,  both  breeds  have  dusky  legs  and  feet,  but 
on  the  attainment  of  the  second  feather  they  always  assume  a 
odour  veiy  closely  resembling  that  of  a  Seville  orange,  sooty 
on  the  webs ;  and  this  hue  they  afterwards  retain  for  life, 
sulject,  as  in  all  birds,  whether  a<][uatio  or  otherwise,  to 
becoming  much  lighter  coloured  during  moulting  time,  and 
after  long  laying.  Again :  the  intensity  of  colour  in  all 
waterfowls'  legs  and  feet  is  greatly  dependant  on  whether 
th^  ezgoy  finee  access  to  water,  or  the  contrary.  No  adult 
purely-bred  Wild  Duck  has  black  feet,  nor  am  I  aware  of 
any  domesticated  variety  of  Duck  with  black  legs  and  feet, 
except  the  East  Indian,  though  several  of  the  smaller  wild 
waterfowls  are  very  doeely  approaching  to  it;  but  not  so 
the  true  WUd  Duck. 

"  Your  correspondent  has  a  considerable  variety  of  books 
on  poultiy  to  choose  fiK>m.  The  original  '  Foultxy  Book '  is 
expensive;  then  comes  'Dixon  on  Poultry,'  and  'Nolan  on 
Pooltiy,'  and  a  very  cheap  little  work  named  '  Poultry  Book 
for  the  Many,'  published  at  your  office,  and  any  of  the  others 
can  be  obtained  through  a  general  bookseUer. — Edwabd 
Hiwrrx'." 


COWS  ROBBED  OF  THEIE  MILE:. 
In  reply  to  your  correspondent  "J.  J.  T."  and  your  an- 
swer to  his  query,  I  beg  your  insertion  of  the  following  fact. 
About  eight  years  since  I  had  a  cow  who  somewhat  suddenly 
oeased  to  give  more  than  the  smallest  quantity  of  milk. 
After  nights  and  days  of  watching,  we  found  she  was  regu- 
larly muked  by  two  strong  pigs,  whose  wonderftd  condition 
at  the  time  was  a  mystery  to  us.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  hedgehogs  milking  cows,  and  never  heard  of  sach 
a  thing. — Tbsnt. 


UNITING  QUEENS  to  STOCKS— UNITING  BEES. 

I  HAvx  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  apiarian 
readers  of  Thx  Joxtbnal  of  Hobticultitbb  the  following 
letter  from  the  esteemed  correspondent  whose  failure  with 
a  Ligurian  queen  was  related  in  page  226,  and  to  whom  I 
sent  a  second  queen  in  place  of  the  one  which  met  so  un- 
timely an  end. — A  Dsvomshibx  Bsx-kbpkk. 

"DsAs  SiB» — ^I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  queen  and  bees 
arrived  quite  safely  at  Albrighton  yesterday  (October  10), 
at  8.27,  and  also  that  I  successfuUy  united  them  to  the 
stock  which  had  been  previously  prepared  for  their  reception. 

"  When  the  box  arrived  I  noticed  that  it  smelt  strongly  of 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  heather  hon^,  and  I  feared  that 
the  peculiar  smell  might  render  the  strangers  obnoxious  or 
distinguishable  to  my  bees.  So  having  removed  the  lid 
I  substituted  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  and  after  bringing 
the  queenless  stock  into  the  house  inverted  the  small  box 
over  the  aperture  in  the  crown-board,  and  allowed  thorn  to 
remain  in  this  position  all  night.  In  the  morning  I  placed 
the  Italian  queen  with  two  only  of  her  own  subjects  under 
a  small  bell-glass,  and  admitted  one  bee  from  the  stock.  It 
appeared  not  to  take  much  notice  of  the  queen,  but  having 
just  touched  her  a  little  with  its  antennro,  left  her  alone. 
A  second  bee  was  then  admitted,  which,  marching  up  to  her 
majesty,  at  once  seized  her  by  the  root  of  the  wing.  I 
instantly  interfered,  and  crushed  the  hostile  bee,  stiU  ad- 
hering tenaciously  to  the  queen.  I  then  thought  I  would 
tiy  the  effect  of  peppermint-scented  syrup ;  and  having  taken 
the  hive  to  its  accustomed  stand,  blew  a  few  whiffs  of  tobacco 
smoke  underneath  the  crown-board,  and  sprinkled  ^the,  bees 
bountiftilly  with  the  scented  syrup,  and,  replacing  the  crown- 


board,  allowed  them  ten  minutes  to  lick  up  the  syrup  and 
settle  themselves.  At  first  I  thought  of  sprinUing  the 
Italians  also  with  the  syrup,  and  then  slowly  admitting  the 
bees  from  the  stock  to  the  queen  and  bees  altogether ;  but 
on  consideration,  thinking  it  would  then  be  difficult  to  see 
what  the  disposition  of  my  bees  might  be  towards  the  person 
of  the  queen,  I  determined  to  make  a  second  attempt  as 
before.  The  result  was  most  satisfactoiy.  The  bees  at  once 
acknowledged  the  queen  (whom  I  also  had  daubed  with 
scented  syrup),  so  that  in  about  one  hour  I  felt  justified  in 
allowing  the  queen  to  descend  Into  the  hive.  Subsequently 
I  sprinkled  the  Italian  workers,  and  allowed  them  to  enter 
at  the  doorway  of  the  hive.  No  fighting  ensued,  but  a  per- 
fectly harmonious  union  was  effected.  I  have  just  united 
the  discarded  hybrid  queen  to  a  stock  of  blade  bees.  Had 
the  second  bee  used  its  sting  instead  of  its  teeth  a  repetition 
of  the  previous  tra^^y  would  have  occurred. 

"  I  think  sprinkling  bees  with  scented  syrup  is  a  good  pre- 
paration both  for  uniting  queens  and  bees  to  strange  stocks, 
and  for  this  mode  of  prooeedinff  I  am  indebted  enturely  to 
you.  I  have  effected  many  unions  with  bees  in  this  way 
with  invsriable  success,  no  fighting  taking  place  in  the 
hive;  but  a  little  (not  much),  has  sometimes  occurred  on 
the  following  day,  owing  to  the  hesitation  with  which  the 
stransers  alight  at  the  entrance.  If  adjoining  hives  are 
united,  and  the  oozgoined  bees  are  placed  between  the  ori- 
ginal sites,  both  being  equally  puzzled,  fighting  has  not 
ensued.— J.  E.  B." 


VARIATION  IN  LIGURIAN  BEES. 

I  HATE  a  hive  of  Ligurian  bees,  the  queen  of  whidi  is 
breeding  differently-coloured  workers.  Some  of  them  are 
brilliantiy  marked,  while  others  are  quite  dark,  the  orange- 
coloured  stripes  being  scarody  visible.  Will  you  tdl  me 
whether  this  is  a  common  occurrence,  or  the  result  of  a  cross 
with  a  black  drone  ?— A.  N.  B. 

[The  queen  of  your  Lig^irian  stock  has  been  hybridised  by 
a  black  drone,  which  is  no  very  unusual  occurrence.  You 
have  yourself  accurately  described  the  mongrd  breed,  which 
resulte  from  the  cross  between  the  two  varieties.] 


BEES  CARNIVOROUS. 

"I  AM  very  jealous,"  Dr.  Chimming  observes,  "for  my 
bees;"  and  so  am  I,  sir,  and  I  do'nt  relish  the  idea  of  their 
being  fiesh-eaters,  any  more  than  that  of  my  honey  having 
been  brought  home  in  tiie  same  "sac"  with  horse  be^ 
Alas !  for  our  old-fitshioned  notions ;  how  they  go  one  after 
another,  as  the  world  grows  wiser!  Why,  I  should  have 
fancied,  sir,  that  the  turkey  drum-stick  which  "Bust" 
saw  inside  a  hive  covered  with  bees,  was  undergoing  the 
process  of  mandible-scraping  as  a  sanitary  precaution ;  or 
that  it  might  be  destined,  like  the  "Bee-master's"  snail, 
to  recdve  propolitan  sepulture. 

Before  I  saw  the  article  on  this  sulgect  in  your  Journal,  I 
would  as  soon  have  believed  in  a  hybrid  between  a  wasp 
and  a  bee,  as  in  the  carnivorous  propensities  of  the  latter. 
I  wonder,  by-the-by,  whether  "Bubt'b"  bees  had  sny 
peculiarity  either  in  tiie  cut  or  colour  of  their  coats,  whidi 
would  at  all  countenance  the  notion  that  there  might  be  a 
dash  of  vespan  taint  in  that  hive.  Since  reading  the  artide 
alluded  to,  I  have  tried  my  own  bees  with  fiesh,  and  some 
that  were  hungry,  too,  but  they  turned  away  from  it  with 
disgust.  I  took  care  to  have  it  dressed  with  the  "  gravy 
in,"  and  no  salt,  but  they  recoiled  from  it,  with,  as  I  thought, 
surprise  and  annoyance.  Mutton,  beef,  rabbit,  hare,  it 
matters  not,  they  will  not  even  touch  it.  One  or  two  old 
fellows  made  a  rush  at  it,  at  first,  and  after  giving  it  a  few- 
raps  with  their  antennaa,  turned  round  and  eyed  me  frill  in 
the  face,  as  if  in  contemplation  of  an  <*  odd  fish,"  for  which 
I  suspect  they  took  me  for  my  pains.  However,  if  they  do 
not  know  the  value  of  "fibrin"  in  imparting  strength  to 
the  constitution,  I  mean  to  teach  them,  and  I  mean,  sir, 
to  adopt  this  system,  at  least,  I  offer  it  as  a  suggestion, 
subject  to  your  approval.  I  shall  make  some  strong  beef 
tea,  thickened  with  calves'  feet  jelly,  and  flavoured  with 
"Scotch  ale," 

The  idea  of  a  patent  food  for  bees  has  crossed  my  mind 
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once  or  twice,  and  if  I  had  or  could  obtain  a  great  name 
and  high  sanction,  perhaps  I  might  make  a  venture  which 
would  raise  my  humble  blush  to  a  par  with  Thorley  or  De 
Jongh.  By-the-by,  I  wonder  what  became  of  the  propolitan 
mausoleum  in  which  Dr.  Cumming's  snail  was  interred, 
what  kind  of  snail  it  was,  and  what  it  did  during  the  some- 
what slow  process  of  living  sepulture  ?  Truly  it  must  have 
been  a  snail  of  wonderful  patience,  and  the  bees  must  have 
worked  even  with  more  thui  apian  alacrity. — ^Eubt  Blush. 


FOUL  BBOOD. 

Ik  again  taking;  notice  of  foul  brood,  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  a  dis- 
cussion on  it,  but  simply  to  state  what  I  have  observed 
since  my  last  communicaUon.  Let  others  do  the  same,  and 
then  we  may  hope  to  find  out  its  cause  and  cure.  I  trust 
that  what  I  have  to  say,  though  it  partly  relates  to  what  I 
have  seen  in  my  neighbour's  apiary,  will  not  be  deemed  the 
less  interesting  on  that  accoimt. 

Ist.  When  the  bees  arrived  from  the  heather  last  autumn 
aiid  it  was  found  that  all  his  hives  contained  foul  brood  more 
or  less,  he  drove  the  bees  out  of  three  hives  (uniting  them 
at  the  same  time),  cut  out  all  the  combs,  except  in  the  three 
hives,  and  carefully  selecting  all  those  which  had  no  foul 
brood,  put  them  in  a  clean  straw  top  or  super.  He  sup- 
ported them  with  sticks,  and  placed  the  super  on  the  top 
of  an  eke  of  empty  combs,  but  containing  a  good  swarm 
of  bees  which  I  had  given  him,  and  which  had  been  always 
free  from  foul  brood.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  when  we 
examined  it  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  foul  brood 
both  in  the  super  and  eke.  We  also  observed  a  few  drone 
cells  diseased.  This  was  l^e  first  occasion  on  which  we  had 
ever  observed  drone  brood  affected.  We  then  drove  all  the 
bees  into  a  dean  empty  hive,  which  was  taken  to  the  heather 
with  the  others. 

2nd.  The  three  united  swarms  alluded  to  he  kept  for  ten 
days  in  an  empty  hive,  and  then  put  them  into  a  hive  of 
empty  combs  which  I  gave  him,  but  quite  free  from  diseaae. 
The  two  when  examined  in  the  spring  afber  the  bees  had 
swarmed  and  all  the  young  brood  was  out,  were  found  to 
centain  a  quantity  of  foul  brood.  The  bees  were  driven 
into  a  clean  empty  hive,  as  in  the  former  case,  and  sent  to 
the  hills.  Since  they  came  from  the  heather  they  have  been 
examined  as  well  as  his  other  hives,  nine  in  all,  and  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  not  a  single  foul-brood  cell  has  been  seen 
in  any  of  them.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  his  hives 
had  it  more  or  less  eveiy  year  for  ten  or  fourteen  years. 
Those  bees  were  led  with  honey  from  diseased  combs. 

I  have  now  to  report  what  has  occurred  among  my  own 
hives.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  foul  brood 
made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  one  of  my  hives,  a 
Neighbour's,  and  when  seen  it  was  at  once  destroyed,  bees 
and  everything.  The  disease  again  made  its  appearance  in 
three  of  my  hives  this  spring,  but  in  none  of  the  others,  and, 
strange  to  say.  it  was  in  those  bars  I  had  taken  out  of  the 
hive  which  contained  the  queen  I  had  received  from  Mr. 
Woodbuiy  last  summer.  The  bars  were  taken  out  and  put 
into  hives  containing  black  bees  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
Ligurian  queens.  One  of  the  bars  had  fifteen  ceUs  on  each 
side  diseased,  the  others  not  so  many.  I  removed  the  bars 
at  once,  but  allowed  the  bees  to  take  the  honey  they  con- 
tained on  the  outside  of  the  hive.  I  have  examined  every 
bar  I  possess  since  they  returned  from  the  heather,  but  could 
not  find  a  single  diseased  cell  in  the  whole  stock. 

Gould  it  be  the  queen  I  had  from  Mr.  Woodbury  that  had 
brought  foul  brood  all  the  way  from  Exeter,  and  so  polluted 
my  apiary  ?  or  is  it  some  weakness  or  defect  in  the  stocks 
wherein  it  appeared?  But  why  speculate?  I  confess  its 
cause  is  still  as  mysterious  to  me  as  ever. 

In  my  neighbour's  two  cases  one  had  clean  bees  put  among 
combs  taken  from  where  the  disease  was,  though  those  combs 
were  free  of  foul  brood,  and  it  was  even  earned  down  to  the 
•eke  of  clean  combs.  In  the  other  case  the  bees  though  taken 
from  among  foul  combs  had  been  kept  in  a  clean  empty  hive 
for  ten  days,  then  put  among  clean  combs,  and  were  still 
diseased.  In  my  own  case  could  a  single  queen  bee  be 
tlie  means  of  conveying  this  disease  ?  Who  can  say  ?  To 
ascertain  what  effect  a  sudden  reduction  of  temperature 


would  have  on  a  hive  full  of  young  brood,  from  a  common 
cottage-hive  containing  a  good  swarm,  and  the  bees  lying 
out  as  if  about  to  swarm,  I  drove  out  all  the  bees,  cauffht 
the  queen,  put  her  back  among  the  combs  along  with  a  few 
bees,  certamly  not  more  than  five  hundred,  placed  them 
about  40  yards  from  their  old  stance,  and  put  in  a  bar  of  eggs 
from  a  Ligurian  queen  among  the  driven  bees,  placing  it  on 
the  old  stance  that  they  might  rear  another  queen.  I  had 
left  so  few  bees  along  with,  the  queen  and  young  brood  that 
for  ten  days  seldom  a  bee  was  to  be  seen  issuing  from  the 
hive,  and  though  I  g^e  them  food  they  did  not  take  it  for 
ten  days  or  more.  While  the  hive*  was  in  this  state  I  had 
a  delicate  thermometer  made  with  a  long  bulb,  and  the  tube 
6  inches  in  length  beneath  the  scale,  and  inserted  the  tube 
between  two  combs  in  the  centre  of  the  hive,  6  inches  down. 
It  happened  at  the  time  that  the  weather  was  extremely 
cold  for  the  season,  the  external  temperature  being  as  low 
as  48?  at  night,  while  the  thermometer  inside  the  hive 
indicated  63°,  seldom  rising  above  7&*  for  fourteen  days, 
I  certainly  expected  nothing  else  but  a  mass  of  corruption, 
but  after  two  weeks  the  bees  began  to  go  out  and  in,  and 
had  wonderftdly  recovered  before  they  were  sent  to  the  hills; 
so  much  so  that  I  put  on  a  super,  but  previous  to  doing  so 
I  turned  the  hive  up,  and  found  that  all  the  brood  had  been 
hatched.  I  could  see  no  foul  brood.  When  the  hive  came 
from  the  lulls  I  took  off  the  super  containing  15  lbs.  of 
honeycomb,  having  made  19  lbs.  in  all  while  at  the  heather. 
The  hive  is  still  free  from  foul  brood. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  had  thermometers,  the  same 
as  the  one  above,  placed  in  three  Woodbury-hives,  just 
when  breeding  commenced.  The  bulbs  were  inserted  be- 
tween the  bars  where  the  brood  was,  and  the  temperature 
was  frequently  as  low  as  48*.  On  the  15th  of  February  one 
thermometer  indicated  45^.  The  temperature  gradually 
rose  during  the  summer,  though  not  rising  and  flUhng  quite 
so  much  as  out  of  doors.  The  thermometers  remained  long 
at  95<^,  and  when  they  rose  to  97^,  the  bees  lay  out.  I  never 
observed  the  temperature  above  97^,  unless  the  bees  were 
disturbed,  when  it  would  rise  to  120®  or  more. 

I  was  asked  by  an  old  bee-keeper  who  had  kept  bees  for 
more  than  fifty  years  in  the  old  straw  hives,  to  look  at  one 
of  his  which  was  not  thriving.  On  turning  it  up  I  found  it 
a  mass  of  disease.  I  observed  what  I  never  did  before,  the 
young  grubs  unsealed-up,  some  of  them  nearly  black,  others 
streaked  with  black  lines  as  if  with  pen  and  ink.  There 
were  also  numerous  drone  grubs  in  the  same  state,  and  but 
few  bees,  which  seemed  not  to  be  able  to  seal-up  the  brood, 
as  it  was  seen  in  all  stages  diseased.  It  was  the  worst  case 
I  ever  saw.  The  queen  appeared  to  be  active  and  healthy. 
The  whole  was  destroyed. 

I  may  also  state  that  foul  brood  has  made  its  appearance 
this  year  in  the  hive  of  a  neighbour,  who  has  been  always 
free  of  it  hitherto.  It  was  only  a  few  cells.  I  know  of  only 
one  person  in  all  this  neighbourhood  whose  hives  have  not 
suffered  more  or  less,  and  great  numbers  have  entirely  lost 
their  stocks ;  but  I  hope  a  better  day  is  coming  for  all.  This 
season  has  been  so  good  that  the  spirits  of  bee-keepers  are 
again  reviving,  and  should  we  have  such  another  season 
next  year,  I  doubt  not  but  many  who  have  managed  to  bring 
their  stocks  through  the  crisis,  will  be  rewa»ied  for  all 
their  perseverance  and  discouragements  by  a  demand  for 
stocks.  To  show  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  hives  in 
this  locality,  in  one  place  on  the  hills  where  I  have  counted 
450  hives  in  former  years,  this  year  there  were  only  37. 

I  had  fourteen  hives  at  the  heather  this  year,  and  they 
gathered  358  lbs.  of  honey,  being  on  an  average  25  lbs.  each. 
The  highest  made  37  lbs.,  and  the  least  15  lbs.  The  fourteen 
hives  contained  689  lbs.  of  honey,  bees,  and  comb.  The 
heaviest  hive  weighed  104  lbs.  The  like  result  has  not 
been  obtained  in  this  quarter  for  a  number  of  years. — Alex. 
Shsabbb,  Tester  OardeiM. 


Thosb  among  the  readers  of  The  Joubnal  of  Hobti- 
cuLTtTBB  who  havc  perused  my  communications  on  "Foul 
Brood,  and  Those  who  have  Written  about  It,"  will  be 
aware  that  the  illustrious  Schirach  considered  that  this 
disease  might  arise  from  the  queen  depositing  her  oggs  in 
a  reversed  position,  so  that  the  youzig  bees,  unable  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  their  prison,  die  and  putrify.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  followed  by  the  Abb^  della  Bocca,  Huish, 
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aad  more  recently  by  the  apiaxian  writer  in  "Chambers's 
Information  fbr  ike  People.  The  notion  of  yoang  bees 
finding  themselves  with  "  their  heads  where  their  tails  should 
be/'  appeared  to  me  so  whimsical,  that  although  I  certainly 
discoverad  a  defimct  young  queen  in  this  position  in  a  royal 
cell  in  a  foul-breeding  hive,  I  jMod  lijAle  attention  to  the 
dreumstance  until  reminded  of  it  by  "A  Esmtbbwshibb 
Bsx-XJEXPXB,"  and  assured  by  him  that  he  had  found  dis- 
eased jpupeo  in  this  extraordinary  predicament.  Since  that 
time  I  have  only  once  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
perfect  pupsD  in  a  diHeafled  stafce,  and  in  this  case  tiiey  were 
unqjoesnonably  inverted,  their  heads  being  in  contact  with 
the  bases  of  uie  cells.  On  adverting  to  this  drcnmstsaoe 
in  my  correspondence  with  that  accurate  observer,  "  S.  8," 
I  find,  however,  that  he  is  unable  to  affirm  it,  and  as  I  hope 
to  have  no  further  opi>ortunity  of  investigating  the  poinl^ 
I  mention  it  in  The  Joubnaii  or  HoBTicvLTxms,  on  the 
chance  of  Mr.  Shearer  or  some  other  correspondent  being 
able  to  throw  light  upon  it. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  foul  brood.  I  wish  to  express  my 
aoknowledgements  to  Mr.  Tegetmeier  for  directing  my  at- 
tention to  Bonner's  quaint  and  interesting  description  of 
this  disease  which  appeared  in  page  303.  I  quite  agree  in 
the  opinion  privately  expressed  to  me  by  an  esteemed  friend, 
that  "  it  is  creditable  to  British  apiarians,  that  a  disease  so 
prevalent  as  foul  brood  appears  to  be,  has  not  altogether 
escaped  their  attention."— A  Dbvonshibs  Bxx-kebpxb. 


WINTEE  FEEDING. 
Is  brown  sugar  moistened  with  a  little  water,  or  mm  and 
water,  and  pressed  firmly  into  basins  and  turned  over  the 
topof  the  hive,  a  good  plan  fiofr  feeding  bees  in  the  winter  ? 

fW^e  never  before  heard  oi,  and  of  cooxae  have  never  tried, 
this  plan  of  feeding  bees,  but  cannot  say  that  we  axe  very 
favourably  impressed  with  it.  We  brieve  winter  feeding 
to  be  a  mistake,  and  consider  that  the  necessary  supply  of 
food  should  always  be  administered  in  the  antnmn.] 


THE  SQUHtBEL  IN  CONFINEMENT. 
Whxk  a  youth,  this  pretty  little  animal  was  a  great 
flwourite  with  me,  and  after  some  failures  I  sooeeeded  in 
keeping  one  five  yean  in  the  best  <^  health.  The  moet 
wholesome  food  I  found  to  be  a  piece  of  bread,  the  siae  of  a 
large  walnut,  steeped  for  about  two  minntes  in  milk,  in  such 
coiMUtion  that  he  can  hold  it  in  his  hands ;  "pap"  I  found 
invariably  gave  squirrels  the  rot,  and  they  never  survived 
long  on  such  diet.  In  addition  to  the  bread  I  kept  in  his 
cage  a  small  pan  of  hempseed  whidh  he  was  very  fond  of, 
and  allowed  him  to  drink  from  a  pan  of  water  as  much  as 
he  liked  once  daily.  Nuts,  fruity  and  green  buds  he  had  as 
a  treat  occasionally.  I  have>  had  squirrels  so  tame  that  they 
have  lived  in  my  pocket,  and  have  gone  with  me  wherever  I 
went,  aiMl  the  pretty  little  fellows  have  had  many  a  ramble 
in  the  fields  and  on  trees,  always  returning  at  the  shaking  of 
a  few  nuts.  Like  most  tame  favourites,  however,  a  viobnt 
death  was  gemkmHy  their  fate,  so  I  was  induced  to  restrict 
their  liberty,  and  latterly  confined  them  mostly  in  a  cage. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  a  revolving  cage  is  tortus 
to  a  squirrel,  I  must  differ  entirely  from  this.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  source  of  great  delight  and  exercise.  If  the 
wheel  by  any  means  was  stopped,  tiie  distress  of  the  squirrel 
was  extreme,  and  a  gleam  of  pleasure  could  be  plainly  seen 
in  his  large  bright  eyes  when  it  started  again.  There  are  two 
fiiots  whi^  struck  me  as  contrary  to  the  generally-received 
habits  of  the  squirrel — the  first  was  the  extreme  reluctanoe 
of  the  animal  to  jump ;  even  half  a  yard  in  any  direction  but 
downwards  required  a  very  strong  temptation,  and  nothing 
would  induce  a  squirrel  to  jump  where  he  could  cHmb.  I 
have  noticed  this  peculiarity  both  in  confinement  and  when 
at  liberty.  The  other  point  is,  no  squirrel  that  I  ever  was 
acquainted  with  would  eat  acorns ;  they  would  sdze  them 
eagerly,  nibble  them,  and  drop  l^em  in  disgust.— Johk 
HuVTBB,  New  Maldm,  Swrrey. 


New  England  Appls-bauci. — ^Make  your  cider  of  good, 
sound,  ripe  appleSj  and  immediately  on  its  running  from  the 


press,  and  before  it  has  an  opportunity  te  "  work  "  or  fer* 
ment  in  the  least  degree,  put  it  into  good,  dean,  brass; 
kettles  Obhey  must  be  scoured  and  deaned  perfectly  Mght 
inside,  zte  old  verdigris  and  rust  is  poison),  aad  boil  it  fear 
barrels  into  one.  T^e  good,  ripe,  sweet  apples — (Tollman 
Sweetings  are  the  kind  I  used),  of  the  late  fUl  or  winter 
varieties — ^pare,  quarter,  and  core  them ;  then  take  a  paa- 
faSl  and  put  into  your  kettle  of  boiling  dder,  and  let  them 
cook  through  but  not  soft,  so  that  the  quarters  retain  their 
shape  and  size,  and  skim  them  out  with  the  skimmer,  and 
put  them  inte  the  barrel,  or  whatever  the  sauce  is  te  remain 
m — ^which,  by  the  way,  must  be  perfectly  dean  and  sweet, 
or  free  from  add.  When  the  ^pUs  are  aill  cooked,  the  dder 
in  the  kettle  will  be  somewhat  reduced  in  strength,  and  must 
be  boiled  down  te  the  state  te  keep  well,  and  then  poured 
inte  the  cask  "with,  the  apples,  in  suffident  quantity  te  cover 
them  well  and  te  have  |^enty  of  juice  in  the  sauce  when  used. 
In  making  true  NewEngland  apple-sauce  and  boiled  dder^ 
much  depends  on  having  the  dder  boiled  instantly  on  ite 
running  from  the  press,  as  it  begins  to  ferment  the  moment 
the  apples  are  mashed ;  and  the  warmer  the  weather,  the 
more  haste  should  be  made,  aad  also  the  stronger  the  dder 
should  be  boiled  down,  even  six  to  one.  In  boiling  the  ddar^ 
if  it  should  be  necessary  te  defer  boiling  a  part  of  it  over- 
night, for  want  of  time  to  accomplish  it  all  in  one  day,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  kettle  overnight,  nor 
to  stand  in  it  when  not  boiling  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it 
will  attain  a  poisonous  acrid  taste.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  not  te  boil  so  as  te  bum  or  scorch  the  dder  on  the 
sides  of  the  kettles.  When  boiling  the  dder,  all  impurities 
should  be  skimmed  off,  espedally  just  as  it  arrives  at  the 
boiling-point.  The  proportion  of  apples  te  dder  must  be  to 
your  own  taste,  whether  thick  with  apple  or  thin  with  ddeor. 
If  too  thick  with  apple,  more  dder  may  be  added  at  any 
time  after;  and  also  if  the  cider  is  boiled  down  too  thick 
which  cannot  well  be  done  in  this  warm  climate,  it  can  be 
reduced  with  water  as  used. — (Prairie  Farmer.) 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

IsuKQTox  Pua  LuT.— We  an  Infonned  that  the  Silrer  Cup  for  tbft 
bert  pen  of  Game  was  awarded  to  Xr.  E.  Ajkroyd'a  first-prize  Dnckwln^ 
ehlekensL 

Wbakirm  nr  a  Donoso  Cock  (A,  IF.  B.).— Give  him  bread  steeped  ia 
strong  ale  ereiy  morning  and  erening.  Feed  him  on  groond  oats  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  most  certain  restoratiTe  is  to  give  him  the  yolhs  of 
raw  eggs,  three  or  foar  wmj  day,  bnt  It  la  a  dangerous  taate  te  encowaga. 

Uavamms  B««s  (tfMftfori6«r).— To«  probably  have  too  many  hou  to 
the  cocka.    The  eggs  yon  mention  are  nnimpregnated. 

Dkpiutbd  Appbtitb  iir  Fowlb  (Guenuey-BtutU—li  Is  not  an  nnusoal 
tfalng  at  thia  Ume  of  year,  dvring  the  moaltuig  seasoa.  for  fowls  to  peek  tM 
eaoh  other'a  feathera  and  eat  them.  It  arises  firom  a  fevered  state  of  body». 
and  a  craving  after  onnatoral  food.  They  seek  to  eat  the  bleeding  stab  of 
the  feather.  The  fowl  appears  well,  and  we  are  always  advocates  for  leaving 
yrtHl  alone ;  bat  if  yon  wish  to  eoiw  him  of  his  coagh,  we  think  a  dose  or 
two  of  castor  oil  will  do  Ifc.    Lettuces  an  very  good  for  heated  systems. 

DiXT  OP  PouLTmr  {Poultry  Faneutr),—Onr  theory  haa  always  been  the 
same,  and  It  haa  stood  the  test  of  many  years  of  breeding,  ft  is,  during 
the  period  of  growth  to  feed  as  well  as  possible,  tax  orvler  to  Mipply  the 
moana  of  ineraasa.  Althoogh  in  most  intanoes  pallets  ceaae  to  grew  when, 
they  begin  to  lay,  that  is  only  as  regards  the  scaffolding;  bat  the  famishing^ 
of  plamage*  and  the  filling-ottt  of  trame  then  begins,  and  although  growtli 
ceases,  there  is  a  eonstant  increase  of  weight.  Many  amateon  ooealder 
spars  feeding  that  which  we  shoald  oall  loxnriotia.  Seantily-fed  chickeaa 
cannot  make  large  hens. 

DisTiMouisaiMo  0ani>bk8  pbox  Gbkse  (IT.  X.}.— Examination  la  the 
certain  teat  of  sex  In  Oeese.  There  Is  sometimes  difflenlty  even  in  this:. 
Tea  ahottld  aak  the  Judge  who  diaqoalifled  yonr  pea.  He  will  teU  yoa  hk 
gtonnds,  perhaps. 

Bolton  Gbxts  (l^o7sorer).— This  is  the  looalname  for  the  Bilver-pendlled 
Hambnrghs.  They  are  a  dlBttnet  variety  and  come  tme  to  colonr.  They 
will  bear  confinement  in  a  small  spaoe.  They  are  one  of  oar  beat  eggi^rc^ 
dncers,  bnt  seldom  are  broody. 

WooDBUXT  AKD  Stiwakton  HrvBs  (CbnuTo/O*— Vcstrs.  Keighbonr  aad 
Sons,  149,  Begcnt  Street,  and  127,  Bolbom,  and  Mr.  R.  £afile«ham,  Btewar- 
ton,  manntaotnra^  and  will  on  application  stale  prices  of  Woodbnry  and 
Btewarton-hives  respectively.  We  can  recommend  no  others  in  prefiirsaaa 
to  these.  We  are  unaequamted  with  the  hive  yon  mention,  and  shall  be 
glad  of  a  description  of  it. 


UONBON  MAEKETS.—OcTOBBB  22. 
POULTET. 

TtadaliTflirdallatfluukflt  The  sapply  is  ample. 
a.  d.     a.  d. 


Large  Fowls 2  6  to  8  0 

Smaller  do 1  9  „  3  0 

Chlekena 1  «  „  1  9 

Oeeee  ^ 6  0  „  6  0 

Dnoks „..,  1  9  „  3  0 

Pheasants 2  S  „  2  6 


Qronae  

Partridges 

Harea    

Pigeons   ... 
Rabbits.. 


Wild  do 0 


a.  d.     a. 

d. 

2    0  to3 

I    3  „  1 

2    0,2 

0    8  „  0 

1    3  „  1 

0    8  „  0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


ITnth 


"7 

Week, 


W 
Th 

P 

8 
Sum 

H 


NOVSMBER  1—7,  18C4. 


ATerage  Temp^Tatare 
Deer  London. 


All  Saistb. 

Elm  leaves  fall. 

Sycamore  leaflets. 

LUae  leafleae. 

Aeb  and  Hornbeam  leafieai. 

24  SUKDAT  ArrE&TBxmTT. 

Cherry  leafless. 


Day. 
5L4 
SiA 
5a3 
51.5 
5S5 
58.0 
52.4 


Niffbt 
38.3 
37,9 
86.8 
S»7 
88  3 
38.2 
87.3 


Mevci. 
46.8 
46  2 
448 
441 
45  9 
45  6 
44.8 


Bahiin 

last 
37  years. 


Days. 
21 
16 
18 
19 
18 
19 
17 


San 


m.    h. 

5Gaf6 
58  6 
0 

1 
3 
5 
7 


8nn 
Seta. 


m.    h. 
32ar4 


30 
SB 
36 
24 
I  22 
I  21 


I 


Moon      Moon 
Rises.       8«U. 


8  '  40 


m,  h. 
46 

47  9 

41  10     Q!i 

29  n      29 
a(;er. 

44  0 

15  1 


3S  9 
61  10 
mom. 


Moon's 
Age. 


Gloek 
after 
Sun. 


-  - 


Day  of 
Tear. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
G 

D 


m.  s.  I 

16  18  i 

16  19  , 

16  18 

16  17 

16  15 

16  12  I 

16  9 


306 
307 
308 
309 
810 
311 
312 


From  obserrations  taken  near  London  durlnif  the  last  thlrtT-seren  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  63.2%  and  Its  nigrht 
temparatare  87.d».  The  greatest  heat  was  64°  on  the  2ad,  1857 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  19*,  on  the  3rd,  1861.  The  greatest  fall  of  ruin  was 
LOSlneh. 


DECORATION  OF  THE  PLOWEE  GAEDEN 
IN  WINTEE  AND  SPEING. 

,  {ContiniLed  from  page  30S.) 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 


^J§*S^ 


we  have, 


F  these  the  most  suitable  are 
eyergreen,  but  some  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  early  flower- 
ing deciduous  shrubs  are 
very  desirable.  Few  exceed  the  splendid 
Berheris  Barwinii;  its  foliage  is  hand- 
some ;  it  blooms  freely  in  April  (earlier 
against  a  wall  and  in  warm  situations), 
and  its  fine  racemes  of  golden  drop-like 
flowers  render  it  one  of  the  finest  snrubs 
A  bed  of  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  yel- 
low-flowering plant  or  shrub  at  that  season.  But 
the  loveliest  of  all  yellow  beds  is  that  formed  by 
the  tiny-foliaged,  yet  dense,  dwarf,  BerherU  empetrifolia  ; 
and  not  less  beautifiil  is  the  gorgeous  Mahonia  aqwfb- 
Hum,  which  has  handsome  rolii^e  and  fine  heads  of 
yellow  blossoms.  The  Berberries  are  easily  cultivated 
in  pots,  and  do  well  in  a  compost  of  light  loam  and  leaf 
mould  in  equal  parts.  The  first-namea  forms  a  fine  bed 
of  from  1  to  3  feet  high,  the  Berberis  empetrifolia  one  of 
from  1  to  \\  foot  high,  and  the  Mahonia  aquifolium  beds 
of  from  2  to  3  feet. 

The  early-flowering  kinds  of  Erica  or  hardy  Heaths 
form  admirable  beds.  The  best  low  rose-coloured  bed 
that  it  .is  possible  to  have  for  spring-blooming  is  one  of 
E.  carnea,  and  that  known  as  E.  herbacea,  a  flesh-coloured 
kiid,  little  differinjf  from  the  preceding.  Then  there  is 
E.  mediterranea,  with  pink  flowers,  which  is  handsome 
in  habit,  and  makes  a  fine  bed  from  1  foot  6  inches  to 
3  feet  high.  The  above,  though  doing  best  in  peat  soil, 
will  thrive  in  ordinary  eround,  and,  forming  close  balls, 
will  move  freely  twice  a-year — ^to  the  beds  in  October,  and 
to  summer  quarters  in  the  last  week  in  May,  only  they 
must  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water  after  removid. 

Kalmia  glauca,  a  free-flowering  dwarf  shrub,  with 
reddish  blooms  appearing  in  April  and  May,  makes  a 
nice  bed.  It  likes  peat,  and  so  do  all  the  American 
plants,  and  these  axe  admirably  adapted  for  planting  in 
groups,  the  foliage  being  as  effective  as  the  flowers, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  amongst  the  handsomest 
we  have.  They  all  form  dose  balls,  and  on  this  account 
may  be  transplanted  with  as  much  certainty  in  May  or 
June,  immediately  after  flowering,  as  at  any  other  period 
of  the  year,  it  being  desirable  at  that  time  to  plant  them 
in  prepared  beds  of  peat  soil ;  but  in  autumn  thev  may 
be  removed  to  the  flower-beds  with  as  much  soil  adhering 
to  the  roots  as  possible,  and  planted  in  their  winter 
quarters  in  ordinary  soil,  where  thejr  will  bloom  nearly 
(I  think  quite),  as  well  without  as  with  peat  soil.  They 
certainly  are  grown  more  safely  in  pots  in  sandy  peit 
soil.  Jbedum  ihwnifoUwn  and  X.  buxifoUum  are  dwarf 
and  dense  in  habit,  and  fonu  admirable  edgings.    They 

No.  MS.— Toi.  TIL,  K»w  ' 


are  very  pretty  when  in  bloom,  the  blossoms  being  pink 
in  bud,  and  expanding  of  a  clear  whit«.  The  variegated 
form  of  L.  thymifolium  makes  a  handsome  edging,  Httle 
more  than  6  inches  high.  X.  latifolium  is  a  fine  shrub 
from  1^  to  2  feet  high,  and  its  balls  of  white  bloom  are 
remarkably  pretty  in  April  and  May. 

Andromeda  Jlorihunda  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  Andro- 
meda family,  producing  its  pretty,  wax-like,  delicately- 
scented  blossoms  in  great  profusion  in  March  and  April. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  plants  wc  possess,  and  is  both  hand- 
some in  foliage  and  habit.  Tne  flowers  are  white.  A 
nice  match-bed  for  this  lovely  shrub  may  be  formed  of 
Pemettya  mucronata,  which  has  handsome  foliage,  and 
rather  small,  drop- like,  white  flowers.  Some  of  the 
earJ/y-Jlotoering  Rhododendrons  might  also  be  employed, 
E.  eancajncum  album  blooming  early,  and  being  of  dwarf 
habit  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  lihododen- 
dron  Nobleanum  and  E.  atrovirens  are  also  very  suit- 
able. Ehododendron  ponticum  variegatum  also  makes 
a  nice  bed  on  account  of  its  foHage.  Coronilla  glaiica, 
with  fine  yellow  flowers  borne  in  great  profusion,  though 
usually  found  in  greenhouses,  is  hardy  enough  to  do  well 
in  sheltered  situations,  where  it  makes  a  bed  of  the 
loveliest  description,  and  its  variegated  form  (C.  glauca 
variegata),  is  indeed  fine.  They  will,  however,  only  do 
in  some  localities.  What  is  more  curious  and  effective 
in  its  way  than  a  bed  of  Rttscus  hypoglossum  or  Double- 
leaved  Butcher's  Broom  P  Examine  its  bloom,  and 
though  the  flowers  are  green,  it  is  both  singular  and 
attractive ;  then,  for  forming  a  really  gorgeous  golden 
bed,  Zflex  europaa  (Furze),  single  and  double,  will  com- 
pete with  anything  of  the  same  colour.  They  should  be 
grown  in  pots  in  rather  poor  sandy  soil. 

For  the  beauty,  as  well  as  fragrance  of  their  flowers,. 
Daphnes  may  be  planted,  and  of  these  any  of  the  follow- 
ing are  suitable : — Pontica  rubra ;  and  the  striped  form  of 
the  species  (variegata),  D.  cneorum,  witii  pmk  flowers, 
and  its  variegated  lorm,  which  has  pink  flowers  in  addi- 
tion to  variegated  foliage.  The  Daphnes  should  be  grow© 
in  pots  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  in  equal  parts,  with  firee 
drainage.  To  these  may  be  added  several  Cotoneasiers, 
as  Simmondsi,  with  the  finest  of  scarlet  berries  in  autumn 
and  winter,  and  C.  microphylla,  by  no  means  despicable 
as  a  plant  for  surfacing  beds,  and  for  edging  others, 
affbrding  berries  in  winter  and  flowers  in  spring;  as 
standards  on  four-feet  stems  they  are  also  ornamental. 
C.  rotundifolia  or  C.  buxifolia  (I  could  never  see  any 
difference  between  the  two),  is  suitable  for  a  bed,  and 
a  standard  or  two  will  look  well  if  judiciously  placed. 
Laurasiinus  (Viburnum  tinus),  is  another  evergreen 
flowering  plant  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  a  bed  or 
two  of  it  will  have  a  handsome  appearance. 

After  these  come  deciduous-flowering  shrubs,  and  when 
we  have  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  which  is  sure  to  flower  at 
Christmas  before  the  leaves  are  produced,  and  give  a 
golden  mass  for  some  time,  we  have  a  fitting  companion 
for  the  Christmas  Eose,  which  I  will  note  ere  long.  This 
Jasmine  succeeds  admirably  in  a  pot  of  loam  and  leaf 
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mould  in  equal  parts,  and  will  flower  as  well  on  a  wall 
with  a  north  aspect  as  in  the  sunniest  situation.  Bhodora 
canadeims^  with  purplish  blossoms  in  April,  and  which  likes 
a  pot  and  peat  soil,  and  Fortyihia  vwidiMaiwML  and  tutpet^ia 
with  their  yellow  trumpets,  tell  well.  Ifogiiolia  coturptcua, 
though  attaining  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  is  not  out  of  the 
way  as  a  bush  or  pyramid  pinched  in  like  Apple  or  Pear 
trees,  it  being  well  supported  by  M.  Soulangiana,  and  finely 
contrasted  with  M.  purpurea,  or  obovata  of  some.  BUhea  tan- 
(jninevLm,  aweum,  and  the  white  variety  tell  effectively  when 
in  a  mass,  an4  they  grow  so  well  in  pots,  and  bloom  so  freely, 
even  when  small,  that  it  is  a  marvel  that  they  should  have  es- 
caped being  employed  so  long  when  there  are  so  mtiny  empty 
spaces  for  them.  Movian  Fisonies,  too,  in  endless  variety, 
bloom  60  much  earlier  when  grown  in  pots  as  to  be  eligible 
for  spring  decoration.  Amelcmchier  bohn/opiuni,  treated  as  a 
bush  Apple,  is  a  sheet  of  snowy  white  in  April  or  May ;  and 
managed  on  the  same  principle,  the  Anvygdalus  pergica  fiore 
pleno  and  flore  albo,  cameUi<giUyra,  caryophyUifiora,  rosea,  and 
versicolor,  double  rose,  blush,  pink,  and  white,  are  all  fine. 
They  require  the  pot-treatment  of  the  Peach.  And  what  is 
handsomer  than  the  gorgeous  scarlet  of  Pyrus  japonica  V  It 
and  the  white-flowering  kind,  also  the  double,  are  all  destined 
to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  flower  garden  in  spring. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  common  shrubs  or  not,  but 
it  is  rare  that  we  see  any  of  the  Buckthorns,  but  most  of  them 
flower  from  April  to  June,  and  though  the  flowers  are  only 
greenish  yellow,  yet  these  shrubs  are  very  fine.  They  may  be 
grown  as  dwarfs,  and  pinched-in  like  some  Pear  trees.  The 
only  one  that  has  white  flowerp  is  Bhamnus  frangula.  Why 
should  we  not  also  have  Chimonanthus  fragranaf  which  is 
most  fragrant  and  likes  peat  soil ;  and  we  ought  not  to  say 
our  beds  must  remain  empty  for  want  of  something  to  put 
in  them  until  we  have  taken  the  last  plant  of  ChamaiUdon 
procuinbens  from  off  the  Scotch  Jn5)|mtaI;Q^.^  It  is  a  trailing 
Azalea,  not  more  than  6  or  9  inches  high,  wiDi  pink  flowers 
in  April  and  May.     It  requires  a  sandy  peat  soil. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  are  best  grown  in  pots  in  the  com- 
"poBt  recommended  for  each,  and  where  none  is  mentioned,  it 
is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  will  grow  in  ordinary 
soil.  All  plants  in  pots  require  good  drainage.  This  should, 
therefore,  be  provided,  and  water  furnished  before  the  want 
of  it  is  indicated  by  the  foliage.  Under  rather  than  over- 
potting  is  desirable  to  induce  flowering  more  than  growth. 
Evergreens  in  pots  will  need  little  water  from  November 
to  March,  and  deciduous  shrubs  none  during  that  period.  At 
other  times  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  frt>m  want 
of  attention  to  watering,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  bloom  of  any  plant  will  last  longer  when  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  is  afforded.  G.  Abbit. 

(To  he  eonHnued), 


THE  NEW  EOSES. 

As  usual,  from  all  quarters  the  question  is  asked  of  me, 
**  What  do  you  think  of  the  new  batch  of  Roses  ?  what  would 
you  advise  me  to  have?"  and  as  usual  I  feel  how  very  diffi- 
cult the  office  of  a  prophet  is.  I  cannot  look  back  with 
much  satisfaction  to  the  manner  in  which  I  fulfilled  that 
office  last  year ;  for  on  referring  to  The  Jouknal  of  Hob- 
TicuLTUBB,  where  I  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the 
Boses  of  the  future,  I  find  that  out  of  the  eleven  which  I 
fixed  upon  as  likely  to  contain  the  best,  three  only  promise 
now  to  be  among  the  first  rank.  Less  fortunate  in  this 
respect  than  Mr.  Radclyffe,  I  may  indeed  perhaps  this  year 
hope  to  be  a  little  more  successful,  for  I  happened  to  be  in 
Paris  at  a  better  season ;  but  even  this  is  not  much  of  a 
boon.  Any  one  who  has  gone  over  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  French  seedling  Koses  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  effect 
this.  Either  you  are  too  early  or  too  late,  or,  malkeureuse- 
ment,  the  nursei-y  is  so  far  off  that  you  obtain  very  little 
information.  Then  the  raisers  of  Roses  are  so  scattered  that 
it  would  require  a  long  time  to  go  through  them  all,  and 
thus  even  those  who  go  to  far  more  trouble  and  expense 
than  I  did  are  disappointed  in  their  researches. 

I  am  still  strongly  of  opinion  that  we  must  trust  rather 
to  the  character  of  the  raisers  than  to  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  French  lists.  With  that  pardonable  love  for 
one's  own  children  which  leads  many  an  English  raiser  of 


florists'  flowers  to  overestimate  the  beauty  of  his  seedlings, 
they  can  see  nothing  bat  the  most  brilliant !  remarkable ! ! 
splendid ! ! !  magnificent ! ! ! !  varieties  in  their  prodnotions ; 
and  many  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  if  they  contrive  to  sell  them, 
do  not  much  concern  themselves  about  our  disappointment* 
or  rather  not  ours,  but  those  of  the  growers  for  sale.  Ama- 
teurs rarely  purchase  until  the  second  year,  and  then  they 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  or  hearing  something 
about  the  kinds  with  their  own  eyes  and  ears ;  and  by  the  au- 
tumn following  their  d^iU  a  tolerably  fair  winnowing  of  the 
inferior  ones  1^  taken  plaoe.  Following  as  nearly  as  I  can 
the  plan  that  I  adopted  last  year  of  classing  them  under 
their  respective  growers,  I  shall,  omitting  the  wonderful  and 
in  some  cases  incomprehensible  descriptions  of  them  ffiven 
in  the  French  lists,  briefly  sketch  their  characters,  and  saj 
where  I  have  seen  or  heard  such  reports  as  give  one  good 
reason  to  hope  favourably ;  and  first,  then,  with  the  Paris 
raisers. 

CHABLI8  VBBDIXB. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  are  only  two  Roses  to  be 
let  out  by  M.  C.  Verdier  this  year,  and  one  of  these  I  know 
to  be  good. 

1.  Duehesae  de  Caylua. — ^A  very  well  formed  globular  Rose, 
of  crimson  scarlet  colour,  and  of  vigorous  habit.  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  if  this  will  not  be  found  to  be  amongst  the 
best  Roses  of  the  year. 

2.  Due  de  Wellington.  —  A  brilliant  velvety  red,  darkly 
shaded ;  centre  of  the  flower  lively-  red. 

BUO&KB  VXBDIBB  FILS  aIn^. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  M.  Verdier  very  politely  bronght  me 
his  seedling  Roses  to  see  at  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying. 
It  was  after  that  tremendous  storm  of  the  I8th  of  June  hi^ 
burst  over  Paris,  deluging  everything  and  beating  down  the 
heads  of  the  poor  Roses ;  and  besides,  several  of  them  were 
only  under  numbers.  There  were  these,  however,  which  I 
selected,  and  they  are'  likely  to  be  valuable  acquisitions.  I 
may  add,  too,  that  I  went  through  ^part  of  his  seedling 
ground,  and  saw  there  many  hundred  varieties  rqjeeted  which 
a  year  or  two  ago  would  have  been  thought  superexcellent. 

8.  Riuhton  Baddyfe. — An  odd  combination  of  terms,  unless 
we  are  to  style  our  reverend  brother  as  the  Scotch  do,  the 
Radclyffe  of  that  ilk,  or  drop  the  name  and  call  hmi  Rush- 
ton,  like  "Lochiel"  or  "Ishky."  Well,  the  Rose  is  a  fine 
one,  of  the  style  of  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  very  full  and 
clear,  with  no  shading,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised 
if  it  do  not  take  a  leading  position. 

4.  Augutte  Riviire. — Lovely  carmine  red ;  re  verse  of  petals 
paler ;  edge  of  petals  light. 

5.  ComUsee  de  Paris. — Lovely  currant  red ;  ftill. 

6.  Docteur  Andry. — Beautifully  imbricated ;  lovely  carmine 
red.    Very  good. 

7.  GAierol  d*HautpouU. — ^Flowers  in  dusters ;  lovely  scar- 
let red.  I  think  this  is  the  one  that  I  had  marked  as  next 
in  merit  to  Rushton  Radclyffe.  If  so,  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
valuable  fiower. 

8.  Madame  VerachaffeU. — ^Plant  almost  thomless  (I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  any  particular  merit) ;  well-formed  fiower, 
beautiful  tender  rose. 

D.  Souvenir  de  William  Wood, — A  fiower  said  to  bear  a 
likeness  to  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  only  darker.  If  this 
be  a  correct  description  I  did  not  see  it;  but  one  that  is 
said  to  be  an  improvement  on  that  fine  variety  must  indeed 
be  desirable. 

MA.BGOTTIN. 

10.  Charles  Margottin. — I  see  that  my  excellent  friend  only 
announces  two  flowers  this  season,  and  of  these  I  have  only 
seen  the  present  Rose.  It  is  a  very  large,  biiUiant,  and 
showy  flower,  one  of  the  very  brightest  I  have  seen,  and  I 
should  think  likely  to  be  a  valuable  Rose. 

11.  MademmseUe  AmiliS  Helphin.  —  Lively  carmine  rose, 
well  formed,  and  large. 

MABSST. 

12.  Duchesse  de  Medina  Cadi. — Some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  before  Marest  removed  to  his  present  nursery,  driven 
out  by  the  increase  of  buildings  in  Paris,  he  told  Mr.  Stan- 
dish  and  myself  that  he  had  a  grand  Rose  to  let  out:  if  this 
be  the  one  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  year. 
At  any  rate  he  has  raised  two  Roses  which  ought  to  give  him 
credit — Prince  Leon  andComtesse  Cecile  de  CbabriUant,  and 
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only  these,  as  for  as  I  can  recollect.  I  think  that  we  may 
then  hope  that  the  Dachesse,  which  is  described  as  shaded 
blood-red  purple,  may  be  one  of  our  best  Eoses. 

LBVXQUS  BT  FILS. 

13.  John  Veitch, — ^A  very  lively  red ;  well  formed ;  the  plant 
very  vigorous. 

14.  Madame  Elixa  Vilmorin. — Very  free  flowering.  A 
curious  Eose,  somewhat  puckered  on  the  edges.  I  saw 
these  Eoses  at  Paris  in  the  summer,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
was  greatly  prepossessed  with  them.  And  now  for  some  of 
the  Lyons  Eoses. 

LACHABHS. 

An  honest  good  raiser,  who  has  every  year  sent  us  over 
something  good,  and  whose  judgment  as  to  a  Eose  we  may 
consider  to  be  tolerably  good. 

16.  Madame  Charlea  Verdier. — A  beautiful  vermilion  Eose, 
described  as  being  between  Baronne  Prcvoet  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland;  and  if  so,  likely  to  be  a  very  great  acquisition. 
We  wont  Eoses  of  this  character,  and  if  Lacharme  says  that 
it  is  good,  we  may  well  give  him  credit  for  it. 

16.  Xavier  OUbo  (which  I  have  no  doubt  will  come  to  be 
called  "Holy bones"). — This  is  described  as  a  large,  well- 
formed,  velvety  black  Eose,  amaranth  shaded;  and  I  dare 
say  it  will  be  amongst  some  of  the  foremost  Eoses  of  the 


GUILLOT,  P^RB, 

Another  raiser,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  good 
flowers,  has  this  year  some  which  promise  well. 

17.  Ca^pitaine  Rognat. — ^A  cupped,  very  full  Eose;  brilliant 
red. 

18.  Madame  Portier. — Tender  rose.   Not  very  large  flower. 

19.  Monsieiwr  Moreau,  —  Beautiful  purple  Eose;  flowers 
globular. 

20.  Triomphe  de  la  Terre  de$  Botes. — A  beautiful  violet 
Eose,  very  fragrant.  Let  us  hope  its  name  will  be  signifl- 
cant  of  its  beauty. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  these  colours  are,  for  I  find  the 
same  colour  oftentimes  most  differently  described,  or  to 
what  flowers  they  bear  any  analogy.  They  sound  well,  and 
17  and  20  especially  so.  Let  us  hope  they  will  sustain 
M.  Gttillot's  character.  I  find  I  must  defer  fVirther  criticisms 
till  next  week. 

A  word,  however,  first  as  to  Mr.  Eaddyffe's  communi- 
cation. I  did  not  enter  into  the  sulgect  of  white  and  light 
Eoses  generally,  but  only  as  I  was  asked,  those  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  class,  or  I  should  certainly  have  referred  to  those 
which  he  has  mentioned.  Madame  Macker  is  an  unknown 
flower  to  me,  so  I  can  give  no  information  concerning  it. 
J  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  we  must,  in  speaking' 
of  Eoses,  especially  as  to  their  hardiness  or  otherwise,  make 
our  observations  conditional  Thus,  Mr.  Eadolyffe  says 
Virginal  requires  a  wall;  but  it  does  not  do  so  with  me— it 
blooms  and  grows  very  well  in  the  open  border;  while, 
strange  to  say,  I  have  had  Madame  Eivers  half  a  dozen 
times  from  various  growers,  and  yet  have  always  lost  it, 
although  I  have  in  most  places  seen  it  growing  in  great 
vigour. — ^D.,  DedL 


LATIMERS. 


(Concluded  from  page  336.) 
Ik  concluding  our  notice  last  week  we  left  off  at  a  bank, 
passing  over  which,  and  by  the  nice  specimens  it  bears  of 
Pinus,  WeUingtonia,  Cyprftss,  Abies  pinsapo.  Hollies,  and 
Tews,  mingled  with  older  deciduous  trees,  we  reach  a  flower 
garden  on  the  north  side  of  the  offices  and  mansion,  and 
concealed  from  tiiem  by  a  dense  thicket  of  Yews,  Hem- 
lock Spruce,  Hollies,  &c.  This  garden  has  a  large  fountain 
in  the  centre,  with  large  flower-beds  round  it,  and  might 
have  been  a  veiy  pretty  spot  before  the  surrounding  ti^es 
threw  over  it  so  much  shade.  Mr.  Donaldson  spoke  of  its 
being  transformed  into  a  femeiy,  and  there  are  plenty  of  nice 
young  Yews  to  continue  the  boundary  all  round,  so  that  the 
place  would  not  be  seen  until  you  entered  it  through  an  arch 
of  Yew  or  Ivy.  Eoots  and  puddingstones  were  being  col- 
lected for  the  purpose,  and  a  few  Pinuses  on  the  higher 
pointe  that  will  be  thrown  up,  in  addition  to  the  surround- 
ing boundaiy,  will  give  a  nice  shade  to  the  Ferns.  A  few 
Alpines  and  fine-fouaged  plants  among  the  Ferns  will  add 


to  the  effect  of  the  latter,  and  thus  another  distinct  feature 
of  interest  wiU  be  formed  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the 
mansion.  From  the  reservoir  of  water,  forced  up  from  the 
lake,  water  might  grace  this  fernery  as  well  as  the  elegant 
flower  garden. 

Passing  hence  through  the  pleasure-grounds,  we  readi 
the  stables  and  the  kitehen  garden,  the  former  a  fine  blo<^ 
of  suitable  buildings,  but  which  there  is  some  idea  of  re- 
moving farther  eastward,  so  that  the'  present  road  to  them 
may  be  shut  up  or  made  strictly  private.  The  kitchen 
garden,  of  about  3^  acres  in  extent,  has  the  outside  walls 
here  covered  with  masses  of  Laurels,  and,  if  the  contem- 
plated change  take  place,  Mr.  Donaldson  expects  to  cover 
these  walls  with  fruit  trees.  Under  present  circumstances 
the  effect  is  very  good. 

Of  the  kitchen  garden  we  must  say  little,  ai  our  critical 
gossip  has  been  rather  lengthy — gossip  which,  if  it  yield 
little  pleasure,  will,  we  trust,  be  equally  powerless  to  give 
any  offence.  Notwithstanding  the  dry  season,  we  found  fine 
quarters  of  vegetables  for  present  and  for  winter  use,  and 
among  them  a  new  curled  Borecole  from  Mr.  Yeitoh,  which 
seem^  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Scotoh  Cabbaging 
Kale. 

Among  the  fruit  trees  we  noticed  some  nice  trellises  of 
strained  wire,  about  3^  fpet  in  height,  for  Gooseberries  and 
Currants,  the  trees  in  both  cases  being  clustered  with  fruit- 
buds.  We  know  of  no  plan  so  suiteble  for  small  gardens,  a 
great  amount  of  fruit  of  the  best  quality  being  thus  obtained, 
whilst  the  ground  between  may  be  cropped  with  low  vege- 
tables. Such  trellises,  too,  are  easily  protected  from  birds 
and  wasps.  Mr.  Donaldson  also  assured  us  of  a  striking  fsuc^ 
that  though  the  wasps  attacked  without  mercy  the  Goose- 
berries  grown  as  bushes,  they  did  not  at  all  interfere  with 
those  grown  upright  on  the  trellis.  All  the  Apples  and 
Pears  by  the  side  of  the  main  central  walk  were  root-pruned 
last  season,  the  Apples  to  be  kept  down  as  low  dwarf  bushes, 
and  the  Pears  to  be  grown  in  the  pyramidal  form,  and  all 
were  bristling  with  buds  and  short-jointed  wood.  The  trees 
against  the  walls  had  either  been  renovated,  or  taken  up 
and  replanted,  or  root-pruned  with  good  effect.  There  were 
whole  quarters  of  Strawberries  in  pots,  most  of  them  in 
24's,  each  pot  standing  on  an  inverted  saucer,  with  free 
space  all  round,  and  the  plante  were  the  finest  and  strongest 
we  have  seen  for  years — ^in  our  opinion  just  too  strong ;  but 
no  doubt  they  will  produce  fine  masses  of  fruit.  Of  other 
sorts,  Mr.  Donaldson,  for  the  main  supply,  prefers  President, 
which  he  considers  like  Keens*  Seedling,  but  gi*eatly  superior 
to  it  under  glass. 

There  were  a  small  Fig-house  or  two,  a  small  and  a  large 
Peach-house,  a  span-rooied  vinery  in  which  the  roots  had 
been  lifted,  a  Paxton-house  for  the  million  for  various  pur- 
poses, but  with  an  upright  glass  front  as  far  as  we  recollect, 
and  the  flap  or  cap  between  each  two  sashes  capable  of 
being  raised  at  pleasure  for  the  half  or  the  whole  of  the 
length  by  a  simple  lever.  The  back  wall  of  this  house  had 
several  broad  shelves,  so  that  by  these,  in  addition  to  the 
platforms,  a  great  number  of  things  may  be  stored.  The 
main  range  of  vineries  is  divided  into  three  or  four  houses 
of  good  size — one  pruned,  one  in  wliich  the  wood  was  ripe, 
one  planted  with  Muscats  doing  well,  and  one  filled  with  fine 
Hamburghs.  These,  fine  as  they  were,  did  not  satisfy  Mr. 
Donaldson ;  and  he  had  cut  out  several  Vines  at  one  end, 
hanging  the  fruit  in  the  fruit-room,  and  planted  fresh  ones» 
after  having  made  a  fresh  border  for  them.  He  can  draw 
some  of  the  old  stems  over  this  part  next  season,  and  thus 
by  degrees  he  wiU  renovate  this  fine  house  and  never  lose  a 
crop.  These  vineries  are  17  feet  wide,  17  feet  in  height  at 
back,  and  about  1^  foot  in  front.  The  borders  outeide  rise 
pretty  well  to  the  water  spout,  and  by  the  end  of  September 
were  all  covered  with  strong  wooden  covers,  tarred  or  painted, 
to  keep  heat  in  and  cold  and  wet  out. 

Among  flowers,  not  to  speak  of  pits,  frames,  small  houses^ 
&c.,  we  found  a  nice  greenhouse  and  stove.  But  we  must 
mention  only  one  thing  about  the  plants,  and  that  is,  that 
the  greenhouse  was  rendered  more  beautiful  by  a  number 
of  pote  of  Convolvulus  or  Ipomsoas  of  almost  every  shade  of 
colour,  and  tint,  and  stripe,  the  plants  being  allowed  to 
twine  about  a  branch  or  the  top  of  a  young  tree  fixed  in  the 
pot.  These  climbers  in  pote  made  a  most  attractive  feature. 

Out  of  doors  we  found  fine  plants  of  Chrysaathemums. 
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The  dry  weather  and  the  grub  had  spoiled  a  border  of  China 
Asters,  in  the  culture  of  which  Mr.  Donaldson  nsed  to  excel ; 
bat  as  a  consolation  to  ns  we  noticed  a  nice  border  of  her- 
baceous and  bedding  plants,  and  were  informed  that  this 
border  belonged  to  Lady  Chesham,  whence  she  could  gather 
flowers  without  interfering  with  the  beauty  of  the  xidi  par- 
terre near  the  mansion.  Something  of  this  kind  should 
always  bo  provided  where  cut  flowers  in  quantity  are  a  daily 
desideratum.  Nothing  will  so  thoroughly  paralyse  onergfy 
and  efibrt,  as  finding  a  first-rate  bed  of  yesterday  trans- 
formed into  little  better  than  a  wreck  to-day,  through  this 
person  and  that  being  permitted  to  gather  flowers  from  it 
at  pleasure. 

One  other  fact,  and  we  finish  the  accotirft  of  our  morning's 
inspection  of  this  interesting  place.  On  walking  up  the 
bank  from  the  pleasure  ground  we  observed  cast  metal  pipes 
in  trenches  not  yet  filled  (the  joints,  we  think,  closed  with 
lead),  for  transmitting  water  from  the  reservoir  in  a  higher 
position  to  the  stables,  garden,  mansion,  offices,  clergy- 
man's house,  &c.  This  water  of  the  reservoir  is  brought 
up  the  hill  from  the  lake  by  the  action  of  a  water-wheel. 
We  did  not  see  the  wheel  as  the  place  was  locked,  but  we 
saw  ^ir.  Metcalfe,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  farm, 
and  his  water-wheel  was  going,  and  helping  to  thresh,  cut, 

gind,  saw  timber,  Ac.  The  water  to  turn  this  wheel  is 
ought  across  through  the  wood  by  a  wooden  culvert  from 
the  lake,  and  over  what  is  called  the  old  stream,  which  acts 
as  the  tail  course  to  the  farm  wheel.  Mr.  Metcalfe  would 
like  more  po\\er,  but  the  cascade  is  only  high  enough  to 
give  him  a  breast  instead  of  an  overahot  wheel.  The  wheel 
that  drives  the  machinery  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
mansion  is  entirely  in  a  chamber  beneath  the  ground  level, 
and  the  tail  water  comes  out  beneath  the  cascade.  If  the 
water  is  too  low  to  drive  this  wheel  a  horse  can  be  employed 
to  work  the  machinery.  The  cascade  is  a  fine  feature  with 
the  water  foaming  and  frothing  over  it,  but  it  is  apt  to  be 
■dry  when  the  farm  wheel  is  worked  during  the  day.  Kaiee 
"the  cascade  some  18  inches,  which  raising  would  necessitate 
•but  little  nlterntion  in  the  present  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
far  enough  back  transfer  the  waters  of  the  old  stream  into 
the  Colne ;  and  not  only  would  much  more  power  be  given 
to  the  wheels,  but,  as  the  old  stream  would  supply  as  muoh 
"water  as  is  now  taken  for  working  them,  the  cascade  with 
its  tumbling  and  sparkling  waters  would  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
every  hour  of  the  day.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  neatness 
*nd  good  cultui-e  were  everywhere  conspicuous. 

The  firet  word  in  the  sixteenth  lino  of  the  previous  aitide, 
page  333,  should  be  "  winding  "  instead  of  "  buildinjr." — 
jSL  Fish. 

PHOPOSAL  FOE  A  EOSE  COMMITTEE  AT 
PAKIS. 

How  can  the  inundation  of  new  Roses  from  the  continent 
be  stemmed  advantageously  to  the  English  growers  ?  Facts 
go  to  prove  that  out  of  the  fifty  new  Koses  annually  sent  to 
this  country  not  more  than  &ve  or  six  live  over  three  years 
in  the  public  mind,  or  are  worthy  of  a  place  as  distinct 
^rarietieB  in  any  respectable  Eoee  catalogue. 

While  I  believe  that  the  years  18GG  and  1667,  from  the 
•great  heat  of  the  present  and  last  season,  will  place  English 
raisers  more  on  a  level  with  their  neighbours,  something  in 
the  meantime  must  be  done  to  prevent  English  growers  and 
amateurs  from  being  quite  disgusted  and  discouraged  in 
buying  new  Boses. 

I  would  propose  for  consideration  that  a  committee  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Eose  be  formed  in  this  country, 
much  on  the  principle  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  to  consist  of  say  twenty  of  the  first 
Bose  growers,  to  sit  at  Paris  every  month  during  the  Roee 
season.  To  cany  this  out  a  Rose  Society  would  require  to 
l>e  set  on  foot,  each  member  subscribing  a  fixed  moderate 
sum  to  defray  expenses,  including  the  sending  out  monthly 
three  or  more  of  the  above  committee  to  preside  at  the 
meeting  in  Paris,  and  give  certificates  of  merit  and  prizes 
for  the  best  new  productions.  The  English  judgment  and 
taste  would  thus  be  better  met,  confidence  restored,  and 
time  and  money  saved,  as  it  would  not  then  be  necessary  to 
grow  in  quantity  hundreds  of  "  novelties  *'  two  years  before 
Ahey  can  be  faithfully  recommended  for  our  gardens.    The 


minds  and  pookcita  of  honest  ntuMocymen  would  not  te  hwst 
by  oonaigBing  htmdreda,  nay  thonsands  of  the  weU-gxown 
new  Hoses  aanoally  to  the  &gaot*pile,  where  they  ought  to 
be  carefully  put  to  make  room  for  better  varieties. 

Looking  at  the  great  and  deserved  love  England  has  for 
her  Rose,  I  consider  this  subject,  which  I  have  but  feebly  laid 
before  your  readers,  worthy  of  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  oar  national  flower. — Hxnbt  Cubtis,  The  Devon  Bosery, 
Torquay. 

LARGE  PEAES. 

SEKiNa  in  the  Journal  what  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolda  Hole,  of 
Caunton  Manor,  near  Newark,  can  produce  from  the  Gon- 
seiller  de  la  Cour  Pear,  I  beg  to  endose  you  a  sUp  taken 
from  the  Dumfries  Standard,  to  show  what  can  be  produced 
from  the  Duchesse  d'Angouldme.  The  weig^  of  the  eight 
Pears  was  7  lbs.  14  ozs. — Gilbsbt  Twbbdib. 

"  A  fhiit-bearing  Pear  tree  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Tweedie, 
and  is  quite  a  prodigy.  By  a  process  which  Messrs.  J.  Palmer 
end  Son  have  carried  out  with  singular  suooess,  the  tree  ia 
dwarfed  in  size,  so  as  to  gain  in  produce  what  it  loses  in 
stature ;  and  this  specimen  (a  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me)  has, 
under  Mr.  Tweedie*s  careftil  management,  proved  so  proliik 
that,  though  little  more  than  4  feet  high  and  gprowing  in  an 
11-inch  pot,  it  displayed  eight  immense  Pears ;  one  measured 
nearly  12  inches  round,  and  weighed  14  oss. ;  another,  of 
rather  greater  circumference,  weighed  li  lb. ;  the  rest  of  the 
crop  being  worthy  companions  of  tiiese  individual  specimens. 

*'  When  at  Annan,  we  had  an  opportunity  which  we  gladly 
embraced  J  of  viewing  the  garden  and  greenhouse  in  which 
Mr.  T.  Tweedie  practises  with  so  nraoh  suooess  as  sn  amateur 
horticulturist;  and  we  feel  sure  that  if  merchants  andothen 
of  his  class  saw  what  he  accomplishes  with  oonsiderableoare, 
but  at  comparatively  small  peouniary  cost,  the  liunuy  of  a 
greenhouse  would  be  much  more  generally  indulged  in.  A 
few  rare  exotics  figured  amongst  its  contents,  and  from  the 
roof  hung  quite  a  harvest  of  Grapes,  similar  to  these  luge 
speoimens  which  lent  opulence  to  the  exhibition.  An  aviaiy 
near  by  vied  in  attractiveness — ^we  might  almost  say  bove 
away  the  palm  from  even  the  fruitful  vinery.  Sueh  a  col- 
lection of  the  feathered  tribes  is,  we  suspect,  not  to  Ibe 
readUy  found  elsewhere  in  the  pessession  of  a  private  gentle- 
man. In  a  shed — we  oannot  call  it  a  cage — 20  feet  by  9, 
were  more  than  a  hundred  birds,  from  the  redbreast,  the 
lark,  the  blackbird,  the  tfamsh,  and  others  of  a  oommoner 
kind,  to  the  goldfinch,  canary,  starling,  and  pheasant,  all 
manifesting  a  loving  fellowship  with  each  other,  and  kfrtahm 
suoh  an  interesting,  happy  family  as  was  delightful  to  beholcU 
An  Oak  stump  in  the  centre,  and  various  shrabs  in  olAier 
parts  of  the  aviary,  form  the  roosts  or  resting-plaoes  of  the 
plumaged  race,  and  there  they  were  seen  hopping  from 
twig  to  twig,  or  taking  a  larger  flight  across,  ei^oying  com- 
parative freedom,  and  evidently  in  tiie  highest  comf(nt  and 
health.  A  golden  pheasant  is  the  paragon  of  the  entire 
establishment,  and  the  creature,  though  superlatively  hand- 
some and  most  superbly  attired,  assumes  no  haughty  aini, 
and  lives  in  amity  with  the  humblest  of  his  brethron.  The 
owner  of  this  unique  feathered  republic  is  Mr.  G.  Tweedie, 
who,  we  suppose,  feels  as  much  pleasure  in  presiding  over  it 
as  his  brother  does  in  his  hcrticultunkl  products." 


LAEGE  CROP  OF  PEACHES. 

In  1863  I  ripened  on  eight  trees  1600  Peaches,  many  of 
immense  size;  and  in  1864,  the  same  trees  produced  and 
brought  to  perfection  2500  Peaches  not  so  large,  psertly 
owing  to  the  drought.  In  the  year  1868,  about  4000  Peaohes 
had  previously  been  taken  off;  and  in  1864,  at  least  6000 
were  also  removed. 

The  eight  trees  are  on  a  wall  with  a  south-easterly  aspect> 
have  been  about  eighteen  years  planted,  and  have  generally 
borne  most  abundant  crops.  In  consequence  of  the  fnsit  being 
for  some  yeais  destroyed  by  spring  frosts,  I  had  a  covering 
of  thin  canvass  placed  over  them.  In  the  first  year  when 
removing  the  canvass,  I  found  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  bnt 
no  leaves ;  these  had  been  destroyed  from  keeping  the  covers 
over  the  trees  night  and  day.  In  a  short  time  fresh  leaves 
came  out,  but  all  the  fruit  gradually  disappeared. 
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'  fill  the  foUDiniig  yetr  I  removed  the  ooTen  every  fine 
diqF  md.  some  fiae  nighte,  and  the  result  was  a  splendid 
flvep  of  froit.  This  same  result  ooeuxred  seTsial  years  in 
moeesston,  nntil  the  sheets  being  weakened  by  age  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  a  heavy  shower,  and  the  trees  were 
tiiat  year  nnpxoteoted.  However,  the  spring  bomg  mild  the 
opop  was-  gpood.  In  the  foUowiBg*  spring  when  the  trees-  were 
in  fan  bloom,  a  heavy  shower  completely  washed  away  the 
pe&en,  and  in  that  year  also  I  had  not  a  Peaoh.  Next  winter 
I  piaoed  a  temporary  ooping-board  about  12  inches  wide  over 
the  tiees  and  left  it  ^ere  until  about  June,  when  the  rain 
would  be  serviceable.  The  result  was,  that  in  that  and  every 
ffuooeeding  year  I  had  splendid  crops.  This  simple  and  cheap 
mode  of  protecting  the  trees  I  conceive  to  be  far  the  best. 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  crops  of  1863  and  1864^ 

An  Englishman  writing  in  a  contemporary  this  year,  says 
he  had  510  Peaohes  on  three  trees,  whereas  I  had  1124  on 
my  two  largest.  I  hope  that  the  publication  of  this  note 
wfil  call  fbrth  remarks  from  Peach^growers,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  know  whether  others  have  exceeded  what  my  gardener 
has  aooomplished.— T.  Dalt,  IVurHiU,  Cfork, 

rWe  do  not  understand  the  measurements  of  the  trees 
wmdi  bore  these  extraordinary  crops.  Mr.  Daly  in  another 
letter  says :— One  tree,  28  feet  by  10,  280 ;  two,  20  feet  by  10, 
400 ;  two,  20  feet  by  10, 400.  Wholo  length  with  eight  Peach 
trees  128  feet.  Now,  as  five  trees  occupy  108  feet,  then  only 
20  feet  axe  lefb  for  the  other  three. — ^Ei>s  ] 


NEW  EOSES  FOR  1866. 

I  BBO  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  Bose 
catalogues  from  Mr.  Elvers,  Sawbridgeworth ;  Mr.  Cranston, 
King's  Aore,  Hereford;  Mr.  Cant,  Colchester;  Mr.  Cattell, 
Westerham ;  and  M.  Eugene  Verdier,  Paris. 

On  perusing  the  lists  of  our  own  countrymen,  it  is  satis* 
fisotory  to  find  the  improvement  they  exhibit  by^the  rejection 
of  large  numbers  of  inferior  kinds,  with  which  they  have  in 
foimsr  years  been  too  much  burdened,  to  the  no  small  per* 
plexi^  of  purchasers  and  the  disgust  of  rosarians ;  there  is 
yet  room  for  further  improvement,  which  it  is  hoped  that 
the  experience  of  another  year  will  suggest.  As  it  is,  Mr. 
Bivers's  catalogue  is  so  carefully  compiled  that  there  is 
indeed  little  to  complain  of,  and  very  much  to  pi*aise  and 
be^  pleased  with.  By  not  inserting  ^e  novelties  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  of  whioh  it  is  impossible,  as  weU  as  unfair,  to  spealc 
with'  certainty  till  they  have  been  sufficiently  proved,  Mr. 
Bivera  has  acted  quite  in  conformity  with  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  Boees  which  has  always  distingruished  him  as 
a  great  authority  in  all  that  relates  to  them.  If  the  other 
growers-  who  deem-  it  neoessavy  to  insert  new  kinds  before 
fnUy  proved  were  to  give  l^em  in  a  separate  list,  as  is  some- 
times done,  it  would  deoidecUy  improve  their  catalogues. 

All  lovers  of  the  Bose  owe  a  tribute  of  re^>eot  to  M.  Ver- 
dkr  for  tiie  many  charmiag  varieties  originated  in  his  eeta^ 
bUshment.  He  has  also  readily  acknowledged  the  merit  of 
English  horticulturists  by  conferring  their  names  on  fiowers 
originated  or  sent  out  hy  him— -names  that  are  highly  es- 
tecnmed  and  respected  among  us,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list 
presently  to  be  given. 

M.  Yerdier'e  announcements  are  in  two  lists— 4he  fiiet, 
published  in  September,  contains  the  new  kinds  originated 
in  his  own  establishment  and  some  others  sent  out  by  him 
<for  the  perusal  of  this  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Bev.  W.  F.  Baddyflb,  of  Boshton) ;  the  second  contains  the 
kinds  obtained  from  the  seed'-beds,  and  sent  out  for  the  first 
time  by  other  French  norserymen.  In  these  lists  there  are 
seventy-three  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  seven  Bourbons,  two  Tea- 
nonted,  three  Perpetoal  Moss,  two  hybrids  from  Bourbon 
and  Noisette,  and  one  Mioniphyll»— in  all  eighty-eight. 
These  statistics  are  given  that  your  readers  unacquainted 
with  the  fasts  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  enormous 
somber  of  varieties  yearly  ofBared  for  our  acceptance,  and,  of 
eovae,  grievous  disappointment  if  we  are  foolish  enough  to 


take  the  bait.  Seeing,  too.  that  the  modest  pried  of  25  firancs 
•—that  is,  M — ^is  aslrad  for  a  single  plant  of  veiy  many  of 
tiaem,  our  French  firiends  most  evidently  have  &st  hold 
of  tile  notion  that  "  John  Biill  has  more  money  than  wit/' 
It  ia  a  sheer  impossibiUty  that  all  of  these  new  Boses  can 
be  imptovements  upon  those  we  already  possess  ;  it  is  .even 


doubtful  at  present  whether  any  of  them  are.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  it  in  the  desoriptions  given  of  them, 
with  one  exception  to  be  presently  noticed.  If,  therefore, 
this  annual  influx  is  not  steadily  resisted  by  our  great 
growers,  with  some  reservation,  their  collections  will  continue 
to  be  dinflgured  by  kinds  not  entitled  to  a  place  iitthem. 

The  following  are  selected  from  the  list,  with  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  the  raisers.  They  are  all  of  them  stated-  to 
be  of  vigorous  habit,  with  large  and  fiill  flowers,  and  may 
probnbly  in  time  be  found  to  be  of  some  merit.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  entertain  any  expectation  of  sons  in  our  climate 
that  have  not  a  sound  and  hardy  constitution.  If  any  hope 
on  the  point  may  be  expressed  it  is  that  the  kind  bearing 
the  name  of  the  worthy  rector  of  Bushtonmay  prove  a  sterling 
acquisition,  it  will  then  be  a  recognition  of  merit,  reminding 
the  Bose-loving  public  of  a  good  and  painstaking  rosarian. 

Docteur  Anday  (Verdier). — Perfectly  imbricated;  deep  redi> 
dish  carmine;  flowers  about  12  centimetres  in  diameter 
(4|  inches).    A  vaaiety  of  the  highest  merit. 

RushUm  Badchfffe  (Verdier).— -Perfectly  imbricated;  fine 
cherry  red,  clear  and  distinct ;  from  10  to  12  centimetres  in 
diameter  (4  to  4|  inches). 

Smmenir  de  WiUiam  Wood  (Verdier). — ^Blackish  purple, 
very  dark,  similar  to  Prince  Camilla  de  Bohan,  but  darker; 
fiowers  from  9  to  10  centimetres  in  diameter  (3^  to  4  inches). 

John  Keynes  (sent  out  by  Verdier,  but  not  obtained  from 
his  seed-plots). —  Vivid  reddish  scarlet,  shaded  maroon; 
10  to  12  centimetres  in  diameter  (4  to  4|  inches). 

William  BuU  (sent  out  by  Verdier)  .—Globular  and  well 
formed;  bright  cherry  red;  about  12  centimetres  in  dia* 
meter  (4}  in^es). 

Charlee  Wood  (Portemer,  jun.).— Beep  red,  shaded  blackish, 
of  fine  form ;  9  to  10  centimetres  in  diameter  (3^  to  4  inches). 

Denis  Helye  (Gautereau).— Very  erect;  bright  rosy  car- 
mine; 12  to  14  centimetres  in  diameter  (4|  to  5^  inches). 
A  very  effective  variety. 

Madame  Moreau  (Gonod). — Cupped,  pseony-shaped,  with 
large  petals  at  the  circumference ;  bright  dazzling  red,  shaded 
with  violet ;  12  to  14  centimetres  in  diameter  (4|to  oi  inches). 

Charles  Margoiiin  (Margottin). — Brilliant  carmine,  with 
fiery  centre. 

J>uc  de  Wellington  (Granger). — ^Bright  red,  velvety,  shaded 
black,  with  lighter  centre. 

John  Veitch  (Leveque).— Well  formed;  fine,  vivid,  shining 
red. 

Madame  Charles  Verdier  (Lacharme).— Well  formed;  fine 
vermilion  rose,  between  Baron  Provost  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland. 

M<tdemofiseUe  Loide  de  FaUoux  (Trouillard). — Fine  form; 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  rose. 

Monsieur  Boncenne  (Liabaud). — Cupped;  velvety,  blackish 
purple. 

Xavier  OUbo  (Lacharme).— Fine  form;  velvety  black, 
shaded  fiery  amaranth. 

One  of  the  most  promising,  should  it  prove  eufSciently 
hardy,  is  the  Tea  or  Noisette 

Marichal  Mel  very  vigorous,  with  long,  stout,  reddish 
branches;  leaves  consisting  of  three  or  live  leaflets,  extra 
large,  shining  and  undulated ;  flowers  iHill,  from  12  to  14  cen- 
timetres in  diameter  (4|  to  5^  inches),  of  a  beautiful  deep 
yellow,  intensely  fragrant.  Obtained  some  years  ago  by  a 
horticulturist  in  the  south  of  France,  and  it  has  till  the  pre- 
sent time  remained  unknown.  This  magnificent  Kose  is 
the  most  beautiftd  of  all  the  Noisettes,  to  which  belong 
Chromatella  (Cloth  of  Gold),  Isabella  Gray,  Jean  Hardy, 
Solfaterre,  &c.,  and  surpasses  them  in  habit  and  abundance 
of  bloom.    So  says  M.  Verdier. 

But  if  all  the  above  are  at  present  little  known  to  us 
except  by  name  and  the  raisers'  descriptions,  there  are  some 
by  our  own  countrymen  now  being,  or  about  to  be,  distri- 
buted which  may  be  depended  on,  and,  therefore,  worth 
immediate  attention.  Such  are  Princess  of  Wales  ( W.  Paul), 
Br.  lAndley  (W.  Paul),  Kin^s  Acre  (Cranston),  Beauty  q/" 
Westerham  (Cattell),  a  fine  autumnal  Bose,  fully  described 
at  page  812. — Adolphxts  H.  Kent,  Blechingley. 


PxACX  Aux  Bases  !— I  have  just  been  shocked  to  read,  in 
the  Bose  catalogue^  of  Messrs.  WiUiam  Wood  &,  Son,  that 
<*  Reynolds  Hole,  cupped  and  double,  is  in  the  way  of  Lvmet. 
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Odier;"  and  as  thia  can  only  mean  that  I,  in  a  state  of 
inebriety,  and  in  the  position  which  schoolboys  assume 
when  flaying  each  other  a  back  at  leapfirog,  am  obstructing 
a  yonng  lily's  path,  I  think  it  my  duty,  as  a  married 
clergyman,  immediately  to  assure  your  readers  that  J  am 
perfectly  sober,  perfectly  straight,  and  have  never  performed 
gymnastic  contortions  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Louise  Odier. 
— ^Bktnolds  Hols,  H.P« 


DOUBLE-GLAZED  FEAMES  FOE  EXCLUDING 
COLD. 

These  are  so  many  persons  who  desire  to  save  their 
plants  during  Winter,  who  have  no  means  of  applying  heat  in 
any  way,  that  I  think  I  may  do  them  a  service  by  bringing 
to  their  notice  the  plan  I  have  found  so  very  useful — viz.,  a 
double  frame  to  keep  out  the  extreme  cold. 

This  idea  I  obtained  from  seeing  double  windows  em- 
ployed in  several  London  houses,  in  Piccadilly,  and  the  west 
of  London  generally,  to  keep  out  the  noise,  and  maintain 
the  rooms  at  a  more  equable  temperature.  Knowing  well, 
as  I  do,  that  a  stratum  of  air  between  two  glasses  will  keep 
out  noise,  heat,  and  cold,  the  adaptation  of  this  principle  to 
preserving  plants  in  winter  is  not  very  surprising,  and 
having  in  practice  for  two  or  three  years  proved  its  value 
I  now  bring  it  before  your  readers  in  order  to  verify  my  dis- 
covery, or  rather  adaptation,  of  a  fact  well  known. 

I  have  had  my  lights  made  with  a  veiy  broad  frame,  so 
that  two  sashea^an  be  made  upon  it,  one  under,  one  over, 
so  that  they  bo£n  lift  at  the  same  time,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  give  air  to  the  plants  beneath.  I  have  some  of  the  usual 
— shall  I  say  old-fashioned  ? — glasses,  the  snow  has  fallen 
upon  them,  and  I  find  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow.  The  snow  rapidly  disappears  from  the 
single  lights,  but  on  my  double  sashes  it  reniains.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  science  of  radiation,  conduction,  transmis- 
sion of  heat,  &c.,  suffice  it  to  say  to  a  gardener,  that  with  a 
double  light  the  cold  will  not  go  down  to  half-buried  pots  or 
•plants  as  through  a  single  light. — Sspmnrs  3?iesse,  Ph.D., 
F.C.S.,  &c.,  Chiswick. 


NOTES  MADE  IN  THE  ENVIEONS  OF  PAKIS 
DUEING  A  VISIT  IN  SEPTEMBEE. 

About  five  years  ago  you  were  pleased  to  insert  in  your 
pleasant  and  useful  Journal,  a  few  notes  made  by  me  during 
a  visit  which  I  had  then  paid  to  the  Valley  of  Montmorency, 
celebrated  for  many  horticultural  productions — amongst 
fruit.  Pears,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Cherries ;  and  amongst  vege- 
tables, notably  Asparagus. 

I  have  again  paid  a  visit  to  that  beautiful  country,  and  I 
am  not  singular  in  my  estimate  of  it,  for  since  I  was  last 
there  a  vast  number  of  country  seats  of  more  or  less  import- 
ance have  sprung  up,  the  Parisians  having  taken  a  lesson 
out  of  our  book  by  residing  in  the  environs,  not,  it  is  true, 
quite  to  the  extent  we  do  here,  but  leaving  Paris  for  five  or 
six  months  of  the  summer  only.  It  tfUces  a  long  time  to 
reconcile  ladies  who  have  resided  all  their  lives  in  so  gay 
and  so  fascinating  a  capital  as  Paris,  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  the  quietude  and  domesticity  of  a  genuine  country  life. 
No  opera !  No  theatres !  No  society  even — at  least  not  that 
varied  and  amusing  one  which  they  have  been  accastomed 
to.  A  country  residence,  therefore,  during  the  winter  months 
would  be  looked  on  as  little  less  than  an  expatriation.  In 
fact,  until  a  radical  reform  takes  place,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  family  to  carry  out  such  a  project,  unless  they  made 
up  their  minds  to  do  so  in  the  most  primitive  style,  and 
wait  upon  themselves ;  for  one  of  my  friends  having  made 
up  his  mind  to  give  up  his  town  house,  coachman,  footman, 
cook,  lady's  maid,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  fry,  waited  upon 
the  mistress  to  inform  her  that  they  must  leave  her  service. 
"Why,  what  does  all  this  mean?  What  is  tibe  matter  that 
you  should  thus  all  wish  to  leave  at  the  same  moment  ?  " 
"Well,  Madame,  we  are  very  contented  and  very  happy 
in  your  service,  but  we  hear  that  it  is  your  intention  to  re- 
main in  the  country  all  the  year  round,  and  in  the  winter 
we  should  all  die  of  emwi" 


When  it  was  told  to  me,  I  remarked  at  once,  "Well,  you 
let  them  all  go  of  course."  "  Indeed,  we  did  not,  but,  oa 
the  contrary,  save  up  our  project,  as  we  were  quite  certain 
that  we  should  never  be  enabled  to  replace  our  old  servants 
by  others." 

Time,  however,  works  wonders,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see  families  making 
the  country  their  permanent  residence,  and  this  will  pro- 
duce a  &vonrable  etfeot  by  increasing  the  traffic  on  the  rail- 
ways, which,  except  by  the  morning  and  evening  trains,  is 
very  small  even  during  the  summer  months,  as  families 
residing  for  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year  iu  Paris,  have 
no  desire  to  go  there  very  frequently.  Of  course,  I  am 
alluding  to  the  families  of  merchants  and  those  engaged  in 
commerce.  Constant  residence  would  also  tend  much  to 
encourage  horticulture,  for  although  a  vast  desJ  of  money  is 
already  expended  in  the  pursuit,  yet  it  is  confined  to  those 
who  may  be  strictly  termed  the  rich.  These  have  certainly 
very  pretty  and  tolerably  well-kept  gardens,  and,  as  a  rule, 
very  extensive  ones,  but  they  would  be  neater-looking,  bear 
examining  more  minutely  did  their  owners  have  them  con- 
stantly under  their  eyes  during  the  winter  as  well  as  summer 
months.  Well-kept  lawns  woidd  then  be  better  appreciated^ 
but  I  see  no  improvement  in  them  since  last  there.  The 
ladies,  who  take  the  initiative  in  all  gardening  matters,  ap- 
pear to  understand  the  difference  between  an  English  and  a 
French-kept  lawn,  but  they  are  powerless  over  the  obstinapy 
and  stupidity  of  their  gardeners.  Talk  to  one  of  these  latter 
about  cutting  the  grass  once  a-week  and  he  would  simply 
think  you  mad.  As  to  rolling  and  cutting  edges,  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  iron  roller  continues  to  be  un- 
known. 

I  am  only  referring  to  the  private  gardens.  The  public 
ones  decidedly  take  the  lead.  In  them  every  available  im- 
plement is  taken  advantage  of.  I  saw  one  which  may  be 
known  here,  but  was  quite  new  to  me.  It  was  a  double 
roller,  at  rather  a  pair  of  rollers,  one  following  another 
and  worked  by  a  locomotive.  The  rollers  were.  I  should 
say,  4  feet  in  diameter  and  of  great  power.  The  grass- 
cutting  machine  I  could  not  hear  of  either  in  Paris  or  its 
environs.  What  are  Messrs.  Green  about  ?  What  Messrs. 
Shanks,  that  they  do  not  make  their  machines  known? 
They  are  wanted  badly  enough,  for  even  in  the  public  gar- 
dens the  lawns  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence 
required  by  the  critical  eye  of  an  Englishman.  In  other 
respects  these  gardens  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  artistically 
arranged.  The  system  of  ribbon-beds  and  massing  is  not 
carried  out  to  the  exclusion  of  mixed  borders,  which  I  ex- 
amined with  minute  attention.  The  harmony  of  colours 
was  well  observed,  as  was  geometrical  precision  as  to  dis- 
tances, and  every  border  was  a  mass  of  either  flowers  or 
foliage,  although  there  was  nothing  strikingly  new  to  reoord. 
Clumps  of  Fuchsias  hiding  the  stems  of  standard  Boses, 
Gladiolus  serving  the  same  purpose.  Dahlias  tied  up  as  they 
grew  so  as  to  form  a  straight  column,  were  stiff  perhaps,  but 
the  blossoms  were  concentrated,  none  straggling  about  or 
hanging  down. 

I  have  said  that  the  borders  were  a  mass  of  flowers  or 
foliage.  This  latter  may  not  seem  a  desideratum  to  us ;  but 
French  taste  runs  much  on  handsome-leaved  plants  of  the 
tropical  class,  amongst  which  Cannas  figure  to  a  oonsid^- 
able  extent.  These  are  used  both  as  single  ol:oects  and  in 
large  masses  without  the  admixture  of  any  fiowering  plant» 
save,  perhaps,  an  edging  of  some  large  Geranium — ^the  Pink, 
much  the  same  colour  but  larger  than  Christine,  being  a 
fiEivourite.  By-the-way,  does  Tom  Thumb  grow  larger  there 
than  here?  it  so  appeared  to  me.  But  to  return  to  the  mixed 
borders.  Every  plant  is  placed  in  a  hollow,  so  that  water 
may  be  given  without  fear  of  its  running  away  from  the 
roots.  The  system  of  watering,  too,  is  good  and  uncommon. 
A  series  of  Indiarubber  tubes  is  formed  by  screwing  one  into 
the  other  until  the  required  length  be  arrived  at.  These 
tubes  are  perforated  with  very  small  holes,  and  care  is  taken 
that  in  screwing  them  on  to  each  other,  the  holes  form  a  con- 
tinuous and  straight  line.  The  tubes  are  laid  on  the  sround, 
alongside  a  border  let  us  say,  the  cock  is  turned  and  a  fine 
and  gentle  shower  falls  on  everything  within  its  reach.  One 
man  can  tiins  regulate  a  long  length  of  tubing,  removing  it 
from  time  to  time  as  required.  I  saw  this  system  in  opera- 
tion in  the  gardens  of  the  Tnilleries  and  the  Jardin  d'Aooli- 
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mataiion.    In  the  latter  place  I  was  caught  in  the  shower 
when  strolling  off  the  public  thoroughfares. 

But  I  shall  tire  your  readers  by  this  discursive  chat.  I 
sat  down  with  the  intention  of  addressing  you  upon  one 
sutrject,  and  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon  it.    I  mean 

THB  CULTUBB  OF  ASFABAOUS. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  of  the 
culbiyation  of  this  much-esteemed  vegetable.  The  noted 
grower  in  France,  is  Monsieur  L*Hcraut«  of  Argenteuil,  the 
neighbourhood  where  I  was  visiting.  He  is.  no  doubt,  known 
to  many  of  our  horticulturists,  as  he  has  been  studying 
the  growth  of  this  vegetable  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
has  carried  off  eighteen  medals,  three  being  enamel,  one 
bronze,  twelve  silver,  and  two  gold.  One  of  these  last  was 
from  the  Brussels  Show  of  this  year,  where,  b/the  way,  it 
was  stated  that  with  the  exception  of  the  P^e  KHeraut, 
the  French  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Le  Pdre  L'H^raut  for  many  years  possessed  but  one  hectare 
of  land  (a  little  less  than  2i  acres),  upon  this  he  confined 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  Asparagpis ;  but  from  it  he 
derived  an  income  of  4000f. — say,  jei60  per  annum.  He  sells 
his  produce  to  the  first-class  restaurants  and  purveyors  of 
Paris  at  inconceivably  high  prices.  He  produces  bundles 
containing  thirty-five  heads,  measuring  14  inches  long,  and 
weighing  6  kilogrammes,  or  roughly  1^  lbs.,  for  which  he 
receives  from  25f.  to  30f.,  and  that  during  the  entire  season. 
The  smaller  heads  sell  at  from  5f.  to  lOf.  He  has  latterly  been 
joined  by  his  son,  the  firm  being  now  L'Heraut,  Salbceuf 
et  fils,  and  tiiey  have  added  considerably  to  the  extent  of 
their  land.  On  one  piece  I  saw  2000  plants,  on  another  1700. 

Argenteuil  being  only  a  few  miles  from  the  residence  of 
my  host,  I  drove  over  and  saw  both  father  and  son.  We 
happened  to  hit  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  vintage,  every 
hand  was  in  the  fields,  but  we  found  Madame  L'H^ut,  the 
son's  wife,  and  she  with  srenuine  French  amiability  insisted 
oai  conducting  us  to  her  husband.  Leaving  our  carriage, 
therefore,  with  the  groom  we  trudged  through  the  vineynrds, 
and  a  most  animating  sight  it  was.  It  was  just  the  moment 
of  the  midday  repast  of  bread  and  Grapes,  and  the  various 
groups  looked  like  so  many  pic-nic  parties,  everybody  was 
very  merry,  for  the  groups  were  not  composed  merely  of  the 
labourers  but  of  their  friends  also.  All  are  welcome  at  such 
a  time  to  eat  their  fill.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  brought 
us  to  the  vineyards  of  P^re  &  fils  L'H^rant.  The  first  I 
found  a  plain  unpretending  gardener  of  the  old  school,  with 
an  idea  about  going  a-head  nevertheless;  the  son  a  fine 
specimen,  physi<»Jly,  of  a  Frenchman.  He  had  been  a  soldier, 
(k  course,  had  a  good  intelligent  face,  and  we  soon  found  him 
tobe  thoroughly  up  to  his  business.  The  father  being  occupied 
with  looking  after  his  people,  the  son  ciceroned  us,  after  dis- 
patching to  the  wine  press  two  carts  laden  with  open  barrels 
filled  with  Grapes  of  the  morning's  gathering.  From  him 
and  from  a  pamphlet  which  he  gave  me,  published  by  him- 
self and  entitled  " CvUwre  des  Asperges  en  PlHn  Air"  and 
sold  at  50  centimes,  say  5d.,  I  learnt  the  following : — 

The  Asparagus  flom'ishes  best  on  an  old  vin^ard,  as 
the  copious  nourishment  given  to  the  Vine  suits  it.  The 
older  a  soil  and  the  more  worked  it  may  have  been,  always 
provided  that  it  has  been  constantly  well  kept  up,  the  better. 

The  seed  has  niuch  to  do  with  success.  At  the  com- 
mancement  of  their  career  they  grew  the  Hardy  Dutch,  a 
very  productive  variety  but  not  bigger  than  the  middle 
&iger,  and  having  the  disadvantage  of  producing  its  crop 
all  at  once.  For  many  years  past  they  have  saved  their 
own  peed  from  some  they  originally  had  under  the  name  of 
Rbse  de  HoUande  PerfeciUm^e.  This  variety  is  in  quality  and 
size  mucli  superior  to  that  grown  in  the  localily.  It  pro- 
duces during  a  longer  period,  and  gives  first-rate  and  in- 
creasing crops  up  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  and  will 
then  continue  good  for  another  twenty  years.  For  the 
raising  of  this  seed  and  its  caltivation  I  must  refer  year 
readers  to  the  pamphlet  in  question.  I  must  confine  myself 
to  the  plant  itself. 

In  the  selection  of  the  ground  never  take  the  site  of  an 
old  Asparagus-bed.  A  soil  slightly  clayey  suits  the  Rose 
4e  HoWtnde  beet;  but  this  variety  up  to  its  sixth  year  is 
not  an  abundant  producer,  althougli  it  amply  makes  amends 
hy  its  exceptional  size  and  qualii^,  by  the  longer  duration 
or  its  season,  and  by  the  greater  longevity  or  the  plants. 


A  sandy  and  dry  soil  suits  only  the  smaller  varieties  of 
Asparagus. 

In  making  a  plantati6n  no  beds  are  raised  above  the  sur- 
face. Holes  are  dug  on  the  level  ground  in  the  autumn 
20  inches  in  diameter,  and  6  inches  deep,  I  yard  apart,  and 
4  feet  distance  in  the  rows.  The  earth  taken  out  is  placed 
between  the  rows  in  the  form  of  hOlocks,  which  maybe  used 
for  early  Potatoes,  Lettuces,  or  Dwarf  Beans — anything  in 
short  that  comes  off  early.  Into  each  hole  is  thrown  3  inches 
deep  of  half-rotten  stable  manure  mixed  with  cowdung  and 
town  rubbish,  or  in  default  of  this  last,  road  scrapings  and 
rotted  vegetable  refuse — the  older  the  better.  It  is  covered 
to  the  depth  of  li  inch  with  some  of  the  earth  taken  from 
the  holes. 

In  the  month  of  March,  towards  the  end  in  this  country,  the 
one-year-old  plants  are  put  in  by  opening  a  hole  with  the 
hand  between  the  manure,  one  plant  to  each  hole,  taking 
care  to  spread  out  the  roots  carefully  and  equally;  cover 
with  1^  uich  of  the  soil,  pressing  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
strongly  down,  place  a  stick  to  each  to  mark  the  spot  that 
no  injury  may  arise  when  digging  the  ground. 

During  the  summer  months  keep  the  grround  as  free  from 
weeds  as  a  lady's  flower  garden.  In  the  autumn  when  the 
stems  are  nearly  dry,  cut  them  down  to  the  height  of  6  inches. 
Should  any  have  froled  let  the  stick  remain  to  indicate  the 
spot,  and  replace  in  the  following  March.  In  the  month  of 
November  the  roots  should  be  sulgected  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  by  removing  a  little  of  the  earth  from  the 
surface ;  and  in  this  state  the  plant  passes  the  winter,  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Asparagus  does  not  suffer  from 
cold,  but  moisture,  and  the  more  earth  there  may  be  over 
the  crown  the  greater  will  bo  the  amount  of  such  moisture. 

The  cultivation  for  the  second  year  is  the  some,  except 
that  a  little  more  soU  may  be  thrown  over  the  crown  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  a  stake  4  feet  long  should  be  placed 
between  every  alternate  plant,  so  that  the  two  plants  may 
be  attached  thereto,  in  the  autumn,  to  prevent  their  being 
blown  about  or  broken  off  by  the  wind,  which  is  very  in- 
jurious. The  wind  causes  the  stems  to  make  holes  at  the 
base,  into  which  the  rain  enters  and  rots  the  crown. 

In  the  third  season  of  their  growth,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  if  warm,  the  ends  of  the  stalks  should  be  removed, 
and  each  plant  should  be  earthed-up  to  the  depth  of  8  inches 
for  the  stronger,  but  less  for  the  weaker.  These  mounds 
should  be  raised  exactly  over  the  centre  of  each  crown.  The 
largest  heads  may  be  token  during  fifteen  days  only,  and 
when  about  2  inches  high,  as  a  rule  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  taking  from  three-year-old  plants  two  heads  from  each. 
You  will  observe  that  I  do  not  use  the  word  "  cutting,"  but 
"taking"  off.  I  must  be  permitted  to  tell  a  little  stoiy 
thereon.  At  a  Meeting  of  the  French  Horticultural  Society 
in  Paris,  various  knives  for  cutting  Asparagus  were  sent  in 
by  makers.  The  President,  the  Comte  de  Morny,  said— 
"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  think  we  must  leave  it  to  the  most  ex- 
perienced man  in  France  on  this  subject,  Monsieur  Pfere 
L'Hcraut,  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  those ; "  but  to  the 
amazement  of  all  present  he  stated  that  he  knew  no  more 
about  it  than  they  did,  for  he  never  cut  a  head  in  his  life, 
and  should  consider  it  murder  to  do  so.  Being  called  on  to 
explain,  he  did  so  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  The  earth  is  removed  until  the  two  fingers  arrive  at 
the  head  of  the  crown,  the  stalk  is  then  thrust  off  (much  as 
we  take  off  Bhubarb-stalks  I  presume).  If,  however,  it  will 
not  come  off  without  injury  to  the  crown,  a  blunt  knife  is 
placed  against  it  close  to  its  junction  with  the  latter,  and  it 
is  snapped  off  by  pressure.  The  crown  is  then  earthed-up 
again.  In  the  autumn  all  the  earth  is  removed  down  to  the 
crowns  and  replaced  by  the  compost  already  aUuded  to,  a 
little  of  the  old,  light,  pulverised  soil  is  thrown  on  again,  and 
the  ground  between  the  rows  is  then  well  dug-down  to  the 
roots,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  ix^ure  them.  In  the 
March  of  the  fourth  year  the  earthing-up  may  be  increased 
in  height  to  10  inches.  More  heads  may  now  be  taken  from 
the  plants  and  during  a  longer  period.  In  the  spring  of  the 
fifth  year  the  soil  may  be  earthed-up  in  one  continuous  line, 
and  fresh  compost  put  in  the  alleys  in  its  place.  This  com- 
post serves  to  walk  upon,  and  is  getting  into  condition  for 
use  in  the  following  year.  In  the  autumn  the  ground  ia 
again  levelled,  and  tikis  is  contioued  from  year  to  year. 
During  the  filfth  year  the  gathering  mayxontinae  for  a 
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month  ;  and  in  the  sixth  year  the  plants  are  in  peifSection. 
and  it  may  be  carried  on  for  six  weeks ;  but  the  season  for 
this  i^etable  ought  never  to  extend  beyond  that  period, 
except  by  beginning  earlier  with  forced, plants." 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers,  particularly  small 
gardeners,  if  I  give  my  calculation  of  the  profit  derived 
from  the  growth  of  this  vegetable  by  M.  L'H&aut. 

I  have  said  that  the  produce  of  his  JB  f .   d.    £    «.  d. 
hectare  of  land  brought  him  in  4000f. 

a-year,  which  we  will  call  160    0    0 

I  cannot  say  what  is  paid  for  land  in 
Argenteuil;  therefore,  I  will  take  it 
and  labour  at  its  worth  here — say,  then, 

for  rent   22    0    0 

With  the  exception  of  carting  com- 
post^ the  whole  was  cultivated  by  him- 
self. I  take  his  own  labour  then  at 
4<.  a-day — a  high  rate  here,  quite  un- 
known in  France.    That  would  be  ...  63    0    0 

Forty  loads  of  compost  and  delivery 
at  lOt.    (Is  it  too  much  or  too  little  ?)  20    0    0 

105    0    0 


Nettprofit   ,£55    0    0 

I  have  no  doubt  the  profit  is  much  larger  in  France,  but 
an  English  gardener  would  not  look  with  contempt  at  that, 
I  think.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  set  right  on  any  of  these 
points,  and,  in  fact,  court  criticism.  I  see  already  that  I 
have  omitted  one  item — yIz,,  the  delivery  of  the  Asparagus 
daily  throughout  the  season.  This  expense  must  be  de- 
ducted from  what  I  have  given  as  the  nett  profit. 

I  mean  to  try  this  system,  and  have  ordered  my  few  plants 
to  be  sent  me  at  the  fitting  time,  which  will  be  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  they  will  be  one  year  old.  M.  L'Heraut  will 
not  recommend  a  plantation  to  be  begun  with  older  ones. 
He  insists  that  nothing  is  gained  by  it. 

If  you  think  my  annual  progress  would  be  at  all  interest- 
ing, I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  a  few  lines  theieon  this 
time  next  year. — ^H.  S.  Watson,  Old  Charlion, 


COMPAEATIVE  PEOUFICACY  OF  POTA  OES 
I  SXND  you  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  myself  in 
the  produce  of  various  sorts  of  Potatoes,  which  I  can  vouch 
for  having  had  exactly  the  same  sort  of  treatment  in  every 
way.  They  were  grown  in  what  we  call  black  soil,  which 
produces  Potatoes  largely,  but  not,  perhaps,  of  so  good 
quality  as  brown  soiL  I  have,  however,  found  them  idl  to 
be  good  eaters.  Paterson's  Blue  is  a  beautiful  Potato  in 
appearance,  and  of  great  size;  I  had  several  Potatoes 
weighing  31,  30,  29,  and  28  ozs.  The  Napoleon  is  a  very 
rank-growing  Potato,  with  haulms  as  thick  as  a  strong 
walking-stick.  It  is  a  good  eater,  but  from  its  great  haulm 
must  be  an  exhausting  crop.  The  Fluke  figures  badly, 
possibly  from  a  want  of  change  of  seed.  My  own  experience 
would  make  me  think  that  it  does  not  crop  so  heavily  as 
formerly  in  this  neighbourhood.  Nob.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  9, 13, 
and  14,  were  all  got  from  Scotland,  from  different  places. 
I  had  no  preference.  I  tried  the  experiments  fairly. — 
W.  W.  H.,  Prescot,  Lancashire, 

Weight  of  Sets.  Sort.  Weight  of  Murketahh  Frodw, 

1.— 141bf.  pHtPTson's  Blue 618  Id?.,  or  U  times  the  weight  planted 

S.— 14  lbs.  Puterron's  ReRent  639  Ito  ,  or  38  times  ditto. 

8.-14  lbs.  PateriOa'B  Krd 401  lbs.,  or  28^  times  ditto. 

4.— 14  lbs.  Dsintrire's  Early  394  lbs.,  or  28  Unesditta 

6.— 14  lbs.  Piilerson's  Oval  Blae ...  859  lbs.,  or  2b  times  ditto. 

6.— 14  lbs.  Patersen's  Victoria 329  lbs  ,  or  2S4  times  ditto. 

7.-14  lbs.  Webb's  Imperial  272  lbs.,  or  19  times  ditto. 

8.— 14  lbs.  PateriM>n's  Nspoleon  ...  229  lbs.,  or  16  Umes  ditta 

9.— 14  lbs.  Dalmahoy  221  lbs.,  or  Dot  quite  18  times  ditto. 

10.»14  lbs.  Pink-eye,  Kemp  200  lbs.,  or  more  than  12  limes  diUo. 

11.— 14  lbs.  Arrowsujith's  Seedling  .  179  lbs.,  or  18  tianes  ditto. 

12.—14  lbs.  Flake  95  lbs.,  or  7  times  ditto. 

18.-14  lbs.  Bloomer 92  lbs ,  or  6^  Ume*  ditto. 

14.—  8  lbs.  KoBse's  Early 272  lbs.,  or  84  Umes  ditto. 


FiiOWXR  Fakkino.— Take  a  pair  of  compasses  and  strike 
an  arc  on  the  map  of  the  French  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
making  the  Fort  of  Antihes  the  centre,  open  the  com- 
passes to  Kiee,  and  strike  round— the  highest  point  will  be 
Orasse ;  then  descending  again  to  the  shore  in  an  opposite 


duection,  the  oompaas  lee  will  mark  the  fringe  of  the  £^ 
trelle  hills,  and  the  weU-lnown  town  of  Cannes,  with  Loard 
Brougham's  Tilla.  From  Nice  to  Cannes  it  is  twenty  miles, 
and  from  Orasse  to  the  shore  ten  miles.  The  three  towns 
form  a  geographical  triangle,  haring  the  tideless  blue  sea 
for  its  base.  Within  this  triangle  is  the  valley  of  the  Flower 
Farms.  There  are  flower  farms  in  England  also,  but  they 
are  insijpificant  in  comparison  with  those  of  France.  Else- 
where flowers  are  ornaments — charming  accidents.  Havit 
they  are  staples.  They  grow  like  grass  and  com,  like  Potib- 
toes  and  Mangold  Wur£eL  Here  bloom  liie  Jasmine,  the 
Orange,  the  Violet^  the  Tuberose,  the  Jonquil,  the  Bose,  tha 
Cassia^  not  as  in  our  beds,  not  as  in  horticultural  gardens* 
not  as  gardens,  but  as  flelds.  Broad  acres  of  colour  flash 
under  the  hot  sun.  The  atmosphere  is  heavy  with  perfomea 
when  the  snows  are  melting  on  the  mountains,  and  i^. 
gurgling  Yar  is  rapidly  growing  into  a  roaring  torrrat. 
Here  we  enter  homesteaids  not  of  golden  grain,  but  of  Layen- 
der  sheaves ;  not  of  cheese,  but  of  olive  oil ;  not  of  beer  fmd 
elder  wine,  but  of  orange-flower  and  rose-water  in  vats ;  not 
of  clotted  cream,  but  of  Jasmine  and  violet  butter.  It  i» 
like  a  country  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  You  expect  tha 
dark-eyed  peasants  to  answer  you  in  lyrics,  and  the  veay 
dogs  to  bark  in  tropes.  You  are  oppressed  with  the  pro- 
digality of  splendotu-.  The  soil  is  so  fertUe  that,  to  bcxrow 
Douglas  Jerrold's  witty  conceit^  if  you  tickle  it  with  a  hoe,  it 
smiles  with  a  flower ;  or,  as  the  natives  say,  if  you  plant  a 
walking-stick,  the  ferule  will  blossom. — B&.  SEprmus  Fnsai^ 
in  iht  Comhxfl  Magaxvnc, 


CHOICE  PEAES. 


I  8BB  that  the  Bev.  S.  B.  Hole  has  recommended  a  Pear. 
I  will  venture  to  recommend  a  first-rate  one,  Beurr^  Super&u 
I  tested  it  by  my  Marie  Louise,  which  is  also  a  first-rata 
Fear,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  Beurrc  Snperfin.  I  tasted 
also  at  the  same  time  Marie  Louise  d'Accle.  It  is  deliGtsns^ 
very  handsome,  and  of  a  beautiful  colour,  gpolden  russet.  In 
July  I  tasted  Doyennd  d*£t^,  a  good  cropper,  and  nice  for 
an  early  Pear.  Beurr^  Mauxion,  and  Comte  de  Lamy,  are 
good  croppers,  and  veiy  good. 

Mr.  Bivers  made  me  a  present  of  twenty  Pear  trees  on 
the  quince  stock,  and  they  were  planted  on  the  asth  of 
March  and  9th  of  April  this  year.  I  am  quite  pleased  with 
the  little  trees  and  their  fruits.  Two  had  no  blooms,  sai 
one,  Madame  Millet,  dropped  its  iruit.  The  others  I  havft 
not  tasted,  as  they  are  late  Pews. 

Doyenn^  d' Alen^on  is  a  flne  Pear ;  Duchesse  d'AngoiiP 
Ume  is  very  fine,  three  Psars  not  yet  ripe  weighed  25  ois. ; 
Beurr6  Beaumont  bore  fourtieen  handsome  Pears,  and  i» 
the  hea2thiest4ooking  tree  of  them  all;  Beurze  Diel  is  vokt* 
fine. 

The  little  trees,  several  of  which  bore  fourteen  PeacB»  hav» 
much  pleased  both  me  and  my  visitors.  I  shall  move  every 
plant  yearly,  and  put  some  decayed  dung  and  moidd  nndar 
them,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  report,  as  some  h&ve  done,  a 
failure  with  Pears  on  the  quince  vtock.  I  recommend  peopla 
to  procure  Mr.  Bivers'  twelfth  edition  of  tha  **Min]fttara 
Fruit  Garden." 

As  I  am  on  pomology,  I  may  mention  that  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  dining  with  Dr.  Hogg.  I  tasted  some  exi* 
oellent  Grapes  from  ^.  Bivers.  I  have  forgotten  the  naoMa 
of  all  bnt  one,  and  that  was  fixst-rate,  the  Early  Smyrna 
Fxontignan.— W.  F.  Badolt7fb,  JKiu^ton. 


GABDEN  EEQmREMENTS  FOE  NEW 
ZEALAND. 
Beplting  in  part  to  th^  inquiries  of  your  correspondent,. 
"J.  C,"  in  your  paper  of  the  25th,  we  beg  to  say  we  send 
out  monthly  considerable  quantities  of  grass  and  other 
agricultural  as  well  as  garden  seeds  to  New  Zealand,  and  we 
gather  from  this  that  settlers  there  do  not  grow  thefr  own 
seeds,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  we  annn^ 
ally  send  large  quantities  oomiog  to  England  this  year  and 
ordering  a  sUll  larger  supply.  We  shoidd  recommend  your 
correspondent  to  teke  out  tools  with  him,  he  would  be  sore 
to  get  what  he  wanted  here,  which  he  might  not  be  ablsct^ 
do  in  New  Zealand.    With  regard  to  plants  of  Strawbexrie0> 
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and  Qnloks,  we  do  not  know  whether  th^y  would  nndeigo 
«uohajouniey,buta  "  fruit  nnraexyman"  would,  doubtless, 
know.  If  they  are  taken  they  should  be  paoked  separately. 
Seeds  for  New  Zealand  should  be  packed  in  stout  wooden 
cases  Hned  with  zinc,  which  are  of  no  small  value  over  there. 
—Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

I  AX  able  to  answer  "  J.  C,"  having  spent  fifteen  years 
IB  that  oonntry.  I  have  seen  Strawberty  plants  taken  out 
in  a  small  Wardian  case,  but  "  J.  C,"  need  not  go  to  that 
trouUe  unless  he  has  some  very  extraordinary  sorts.  He 
will  find  pleni^  of  Strawberries  in  New  Zealand. 

Tools  are  to  be  had  at  all  the  chief  towns.  However,  he 
might  take  a  light  spade  with  ertra  bindings  on  the  handle, 
and  a  email  four-pronged  Potato-fork.  He  would  also  find  a 
light  single.€dged  billhook  handy.  Quick  thrives  well  in  stiff 
olay  soils,  but  in  the  light  soils  of  New  Zealand  it  &il8,  and 
Forse  is  grown  in  its  place.  Quick  does  well  in  Nelson,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Auckland.  In  Taraaaki  all  the  hedges  are 
of  Furse.  Grass  seed  is  grown  extensively  in  New  Zealand, 
but  a  little  good  Perennial  Bye  Grass  would  always  find  a 
market.  'Bed  Clover  does  not  seed  there,  consequently  that 
i&aybe  taken;  but  the  colonists  look,  with  suspicion  on 
Knglish  seed,  it  is  so  often  spoilt  on  the  passage.  Seeds  of 
the  Brassicas  are  more  often  good  than  any  other.  "J.  C." 
au^  take  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Badish^  and  similar  seeds, 
and  will  find  a  market  for  them,  as  the  colonists  find  a  difEl- 
oulty  in  producing  seeds  of  this  family  in  a  pure  state. 

JSngliah-grown  Onion  seed  always  fails.  *'  J.  C. "  will  find 
\bfcAmgacan  blight  very  destructive  to  the  Apple  trees.  If 
he  can  takd  out  a  remedy  he  will  do  some  service.  A  fungus 
13  veary  destructive  to  the  roots  of  exotic  trees.  High  winds 
are  rather  troublesome.  With  these  exceptions  he  will  find 
New  Zealand  a  fine  country.  He  must  make  up  his  mind 
for  hard  work;  for  gentlemen  gardeners  are  very  rare  in 
that  country.  With  industry,  sobriei^,  and  perseverance 
success  is  certain. 

"J.  C."  must  not  put  his  seeds  in  the  ship's  hold,  but 
must  keep  them  in  a  box  in  his  cabin.  The  damp  heat  of 
the  hold  in  the  Tropics  destroys  their  vitality.— Bbnj.  Wslls, 
11,  Orohard  Place,  Phmutead  Mood,  Woolwich, 


ENVTLLE  HALL. 

This  magnificent  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington,  is  situated  about  six  miles  from  the  thriving, 
busy  town  of  Stourbridge,  which  itself  is  nearly  a  nule  from 
the  railway  station.  The  traveller  who  goes  from  and 
returns  to  Birmingham,  wiU  require  a  fair  stock  of  patience, 
amidst  the  waitings  and  changings  at  Dudley  and  Dudley 
Port  junctions,  &c.  On  leaving  the  wedt  side  of  Stour- 
bridge, we  noticed  a  neat,  handsonie  church,  school  houses, 
residence  for  teachers,  and  at  a  short  distance  a  reeideiice 
for  the  clergyman,  all  erected  and  presented  by  William 
Foster,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Stourbridge.  Ere 
long  we  notice  in  a  hollow  on  the  right  hand  the  homestead 
of  the  above  benevolent  gentleman,  Stourton  Cartle,  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  for  the  at- 
tempted batterings  it  received  from  the  cannon  of  Ckromwell, 
placed  on  the  towering  peak  of  Einver  Edge.  Many  and 
somewhat  contradictory  are  the  traditions  amongst  the 
people,  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  cannDnading. 
nlinver  Edge  itself,  with  its  frowning  peak  becomee  a  fine 
feature  in  the  Icmdscape.  As  we  mount  the  high  credts  of 
tiie  road,  we  get  fine  views  of  the  beautifully  wooded,  un- 
dulated hills  that,  mingled  with  large  intervening' breadths 
of  sheep-walks,  form  the  back  grounds  of  EnviUe*  As  we 
have  stood  on  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth,  and  admired,  the  rich 
verdure  of  the  woods  of  Houut  Edgecumbe,  we  have  Telt 
that  the  bald  waste  that  crested  the  hill,  detracted  from  the 
richness  of  the  luxuriance  that  skirted  the  shores.  There 
is  nothing  of  this  at  Enville,  as  we  approach  it,  because  the 
rich  pasture  lands  that  on  these  elevated  plateaus  diversify 
the  landscape,  are  themselves  bounded  by  luxuriant  woods, 
forming  the  sky  outline. 

Ere  long  passing  the  old  kitchen  garden,  still  used  for 
growing  vegetables,  and  through  part  of  the  race  course,  a 
uixge  waste  covered  with  heather  and  fine  masses  of  sombre 
bonnet-headed  Scotch  Firs,  we  reach  the  village,  and  in- 


stead of  going  north-westward  some  ten  miles  to  Bridge* 
north,  or  right  forward  into  a  splendid  hotel,  just  now  built, 
chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  we  turn  into  a 
private  road  on  the  left,  pass  the  north  end  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  the  finest  cricket  ground  in  England,  of  sir 
acres  in  extent,  level  throughout,  and  beautimlly  kept,  on 
one  side  of  the  road,  and  on  the  other  side,  after  passing 
Mr.  Craw's  house,  the  post  office,  several  private,  and  oile 
public  entrance  to  the  pleasure  g^-ounds,  we  arrive  at  the 
mansion,  a  substantial,  commodious  structure,  and  as  we 
were  informed,  most  beautifully  furnished,  and  elegantly 
decorated  within ;  but  in  its  low  level  position,  and  external 
plainness,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  vast  and 
the  magnificent  around  it. 

Now,  whei*e  shall  we  begin  to  give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  impressions  left  on  us  from  our  hasty  visit  to  this  in- 
teresting place?  After  a  little  consideration,  we  think  it 
will  be  best  first  to  look  through  the  kitchen  and  fruit 
garden,  because  after  aU  these  ore  the  concerns  of  the 
greatest  utility ;  and,  secondly,  because  in  the  much  that  we 
have  heard  about  flower-beds  and  shrubbery,  we  have  heard 
but  little  as  to  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  means  for  keep- 
ing up  a  supply  in  all  departments. 

The  new  kitchen  garden,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old 
one,  is  about  twelve  acres  in  extent,  and  about  five  of  these 
are  inside  the  substantial  walls.  The  vegetables  seemed  to 
have  suffered  but  little  from  the  drought  we  experienced 
farther  south,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
the  water  supply.  The  great  proportion  of  the  trees  against 
the  walls  had  been  lifted  the  previous  season  and  replanted, 
after  placing  a  ouantity  of  good  turfy  soil  beneath  each  tree. 
Espaliers  and  dwarf  standsurds  by  the  sides  of  walks  had 
been  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  best  results. 
Large  quarters  were  in  course  of  preparation  for  Strawberry 
planting,  and  in  several  open  spaces  between  pits  and  houses, 
where  unobstructed  sunlight  could  be  obtained,  were  some 
four  thousand  pots  of  Strawberries  for  forcing,  mostly  in  six 
and  seven-inch  pots,  very  strong,  and  ripening  their  buds 
well.  There  were  some  Black  Prince  and  Keens'  for  early 
work,  and  Queens  for  late  produce,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  plants  were  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Oscar,  and  of  these 
latter  Mr,  Craw  spoke  highly  for  quality  and  produce.  Out- 
side, besides  many  flowering  plants  to  be  forced,  we  noticed 
a  great  quantity  of  compact  plants  studded  with  flower-buds 
of  the  Azalea  amoana,  which  Mr.  Craw  stated  forced  beau- 
tifully. 

To  insure  something  like  variety,  we  shall  now  take  a 
walk  through  the  different  structures,  beginning  at  the 
north  side  of  the  garden. 

Outside  of  the  walls,  besides  soil,  composts,  &c.,  neatly 
kept,  carpenter's  workshop,  pot  bins,  &c.,  is  a  cucumber- 
house,  60  feet  long,  11  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  to  the  apex, 
with  a  short  hip  from  the  back  wall,  and  3  feet  in  front, 
walk  along  the  back,  bed  heated  below  in  front,  ventilation 
at  top  by  raising  a  short  sash  on  south  side  by  a  lever. 
In  front  of  these  were  two  pits,  glass  covered,  for  various 
purposes,  each  60  feet  in  length,  and  two  open  brick  pits, 
filled  with  Rosea  and  other  things  for  forcing,  and  a  great 
number  of  Lilium  giganteum,  ripening  their  large  crowns, 
the  older  leaves  banging  in  a  drooping,  withering  condition 
over  the  sides  of  the  large  pots.  Most  of  -fbebe  had  bMOi 
gprown  from  sucker  offsets.  Several  plants  that  had  bloomed 
showed  the  mark  of  the  thick  stems  they  had  produced. 
Such  plants  must  make  a  grand  appearance  in  the  latge 
conservatory.  Bioh  treatment,  and  huge  bushel  pots,  seemed 
to  be  the  secret  of  their  successful  cultivation,  along  with 
the  ripening  and  resting  process  given  to  them  in  the 
autumn. 

These  low,  open  brick^pits  are  a  march  in  the  right 
direction,  as  showing  a  certain  amount  of  care  and  pro* 
tection  given  to  the  plants  placed  in  them,  and  doing  away 
with  the  want  of  order  and  neatness,  which  is  apt  to  prevail 
when  plants  in  pots  stand  here,  there,  and  eveiy  where. 

We  next  come  to  the  principal  range  of  lean-to  forcing- 
houses,  backed  by  their  appropriate  open  and  close  sheds,  for 
keeping  composts  and  potting,  stokeholes,  &c.  At  present 
there  are  a  number  of  furnaces,  but  it  is  intended  ultimately 
to  heat  the  whole  by  means  of  three  boilers,  unite  the  flues 
from  these  into  one  below  ground,  and  raise  a  chimney  for 
them  among  a  dense  mass  of  trees,  so  that  the  gudea  shall 
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be  free  from  smoke.  One  of  these  boflers,  a  tabular  one  by 
Hr.  Ghray,  baa  already  been  put  down,  with  a  merely  tem- 
porary chimney,  and  Mr.  Craw  spoke  very  highly  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  did  a  great  amonnt  of  work  very  efficiently. 

In  these  back  sheds  there  was  one  feature  well  worthy  of 
note.  In  a  corner  was  a  small  open  boiler  like  a  wash- 
house  one,  steaming  away  with  manure  water.  This  simple 
appendage  furnishes  at  all  times  two  great  advantages. 
OAie  operator  is  enabled  to  give  water  to  his  plants  of  the 
desirable  temperature,  and  uien  whatever  the  manure  used, 
be  it  horse,  cow,  sheep,  deer,  or  other  droppings,  liquid 
manure  from  the  farm,  &c,  boiling  the  water  and  material 
before  diluting  it  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  eggs  of 
insects  being  thus  communicated  to  the  soil. 

We  turn  in  to  the  front  of  these  sheds,  and  commencing 
at  the  east  end  we  enter  an  early  vinery  40  feet  long,  14  feet 
wide,  14  feet  in  height  at  back,  and  3  feet  in  front.  The 
Vines  were  pruned  and  cleaned,  planted  inside  on  a  raised 
border,  with  arches  in  the  front  wall,  and  heated  by  pipes 
below  in  a  chamber  covered  with  stout  slate,  on  which  some 
rubble  and  then  the  soil  were  placed.  The  pipes  were  close 
to  the  front  and  the  back  wall,  a  small  ledgewall  bounding 
the  path  from  the  bed,  and  the  Vines  were  planted  inside  of 
the  front  pipes.    This  seemed  a  very  excellent  house. 

Next  we  come  to  two  narrow  late  Fig-houses,  with  vpright 
front  glass,  in  the  Trentham  style,  with  Figs  against  the 
back  wall,  and  a  trellis  stage  in  front  for  Stniwberries,  and 
other  plants,  the  platform  being  sufficiently  low  not  to 
shade  the  Figs  on  the  back  wall.  In  our  younger  days  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  cover  shaded  back  walls  with  Figs, 
because  they  would  grow  there,  and  so  they  would,  but 
would  they  continue  to  yield  fruit  ? 

We  now  come  to  the  Black  Hamburgh-house,  where  the 
wood  was  ripening  nicely,  the  Vines  planted  also  in  a  raised 
bed,  but  not  heated  below ;  and  next  wo  pass  through  a 
Huscat-house  looking  weU.  Then  we  enter  a  mlied  house 
of  Hamburghs,  Lady  Downes*,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
the  latter  very  fine.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  house  into 
a  late  one,  by  taking  strong  canes  of  Lady  Downes'  along  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  inarching  these  on  the  other  Vines, 
especially  the  Hamburghs. 

We  then  pass  into  a  West* s  8t.  Peter* s-house,  but  as  his 
lordship  is  very  partial  to  the  Muscat  Hamburgh,  it  is  pro- 
posed either  to  remove  the  West's  St.  Peter's,  and  plant 
with  the  desired  kind,  or  inarch  the  Muscats  on  the  pre* 
sent  stocks,  the  choosing  which  must  depend  chiefly  on  the 
state  of  the  present  border.  We  then  go  through  two  narrow 
Fig-houses  that  have  yielded  their  croi^  the  trees  showing 
fine,  short,  stubby  wood,  and  enter  a  vinery  with  raised  bed 
inside,  pJanicd  llis  aiu^mcrotside  border  still  to  make  as 
needed,  and  the  Vines  doing  wll — border  on  raised  platform 
with  hot-water  pipes  beloW  to  be  used  when  needed,  and  some 
White  Frontignans  planted  against  the  back  wall,  to  be 
kept  in  bearing  until  the  front  Vines  fill  the  house.    The 
Vines  in  front  are  planted  twice   as  thickly  as   they  are 
intended  to  remain,  for  every  alternate  cane  will  be  cut  down 
and  treated  to  secure  strength  for  permanent  cropping.  The 
other  Vines  will  be  cropped  until  the  permanent  ones  are 
AiUy  established,  and  will  then  be  cut  out,  and  the  house 
glTen  np  to  the  latter. 

Our  recollection  of  the  ^rest  of  the  village  of  houses  and 
pits  is  more  oonfUsed,  as  lean-to's,  hipped-roofed,  and  span- 
|00fcd  hoad^  ai*e  more  mingled.  We  will  instance  the  fol- 
lowing, beginning  at  the  west  end  and  going  eastward.  First, 
a  large  span-roofed  Orchid-house,  with  two  divisions,  one 
for  species  from  a  cooler  climate,  and  another  for  those  from 
warmer  latitudes.  In  the  former,  were  many  fine  Cahidiums, 
and  fine-foliaged  plants,  and  huge  masses  of  Phaius  grandifo- 
lius,  the  Bletia  TankervillisB  of  our  young  days,  which  from 
the  round  full  appearance  of  the  large  bulb-like  crowns  told 
of  the  brilliancy  they  would  present  with  their  spikes  oi 
flowers  in  winter  and  spring.^  in  the  warmer  division,  Nym- 
phsea  ccerulea,  and  others,  were  blooming  freely  in  a  tank  in 
the  centre  bed,  scenting  the  house  with  their  rich  perfume. 
On  the  bed  were  several  fine  plants  of  the  Peristeria  elata 
(the  Dove  Plant)  in  bloom.  In  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof  were  huge  masses  of  Dendrobiumsmoschatam,latifolinm, 
and  Pierardi,  whilst  every  open  space  was  draped  with  pen- 
dent shoots  of  the  rich-foliaged  Cissns  discolor.  One  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  this^house,  however,  was  a  wart  of 


wide  tank-shelf  along  the  front  and  ends  of  the  house. 
formed  of  slate,  with  an  iron  ledge  screwed  on  so  as  to  be 
water-tight.  Here  all  the  more  valuable  and  more  tender 
plants  were  situated,  raised  as  deemed  neoessaiy  above  the 
water  on  the  shelf.  There  is  a  tap  at  one  end  for  draining 
the  water  off  when  deemed  necessary,  and  replacing  with 
fresh.  The  water  not  only  keeps  a  moist  atmosphere  about 
the  plants,  but  prevents  most  sorts  of  insects  from  getting 
either  on  the  plants,  or  among  the  soil  or  sphagnum  in 
which  they  grow. 

Leaving  these  we  enter  a  span-roofed  house,  14  feet  wide; 
height  to  apex,  9  feet ;  height  in  front,  4  feet,  with  pathway 
down  the  middle,  and  a  raised  bed  on  each  side,  heated 
below,  and  also  heated  above,  and  now  filled  with  the  best 
Tea  Boses  in  pots,  to  yield  fiowers  all  the  winter  and  sprisff' 
— ventilation  by  moving  short  sashes  by  a  lever  on  the  sontb 
side  of  the  ridge.    Next  we  pass  a  large  pit  filled  with 
cuttings  of  Geraniums  in  boxes — ^the  cuttings  small,  show- 
ing that  Mr.  Craw  was  anxious  not  to  spoil  the  outline  eff 
his  beds — and  come  to  a  larg^e  hipped-roofed  house,  with 
raised  bed  in  the  centre,  heated  beneath,  and  pipes;  exposed 
at  sides,  back  and  f^nt,  for  forcing  all  sorts  of  things  for 
the  large  conservatory.    This  house  had  a  large  eastern  at 
one  end,  with  hot-water  pipes  passing  through  it,  so  as 
always  to  secure  plenty  of  hot  water  for  use.  Then  we  come 
to  a  large  Pine  pit  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  with  a  raised 
platform  outside  against  the  back  wall  for  walking  along, 
moving  the  sashes,  &c.    The  Pines  were  very  strong,  and 
showing  and  swelling  handsome  fruit  of  Queens,  Piovidenoce, 
&c.    Then  at  right  angles  stands  a  span-roofed  New  HoUsBd 
house,  from  60  to  60  feet  long,  and  24  feet  in  width,  and  con- 
taining many  fine  specimens.    Again :  in  different  ranges, 
we  have  a  Geraninm-house,  50  feet  long,  with  a  curvilinear 
hipped-roofed  on  the  nozth  side,  a  sloping  roof  in  front,  a 
walk  in  the  middle,  and  a  bed  of  earth  on  each  side,  and  used 
chiefly  for  forcing  kinds ;  then  a  propagating-house,  much  in 
the  s^le  of  the  Bose-house,  1 1  feet  wide,  8  feet  high  to  ridge, 
4  feet  at  sides,  ventilation  at  top  between  double  ridge- 
board,  path  down  the  centre,  bed  on  each  side,  and  each 
heated  by  pipes  beneath  the  bed;  and  again  we  find  a 
hipped  span-roofed  house  for  early  Muscats,  length  27  feet, 
height  to  apex  15  feet,  height  in  front  3i  feet,  width  18  feet, 
with  soil-bed  supported  on  arches,  and  heated  below  as  well 
as  above.      The  Vines  were  looking  well,  and  had  been 
planted  nearly  two  jrefprs. 


Pig.  1. 

Many  of  these  houses  seemed  so  particularly  suitable  for 
the  purpose  contemplated,  that  we  would  have  given 
sections  of  some  of  them,  but  for  taking  up  room,  and  also 
because  we  tiiink  that  from  the  dimensions  given  these 
sections  may  be  made  for  themselves  by  any  desirous  of 
having  them.  We  cannot  help,  however,  giving  the  sectionB 
of  two  houses  which  seemed  particularly  well  suited  for  the 
object  aimed  at. 
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The  first  is  a  Strawberxy-hoose  (Hg.  1),  4Si  feet  in  length, 
between  9  and  10  feet  in  width,  inside  measore,  height  to 
apex  10  feet,  height  in  front  3  feet.  1  and  2  are  wooden 
▼entilatois  at  back  and  front,  hong  by  pivots  in  the  centre. 
The  diagonal  pieces  of  wood  supporting  the  shelves  are  as 
&r  apart  as  snch  supports  for  stages  generally  are,  so  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  getting  at  these  seven  shelves 
easily  from  the  inside  of  the  house.  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  these  shelves  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  glass,  and 
that  the  slope  of  the  glass  is  such  as  to  give  the  greatest 


amount  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  to  the  plants  beneath 
it  during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  when  forced  Straw- 
berries are  most  in  demand.  We  could  well  believe  the 
statement  of  tke  wonderM  crops  obtained  in  tlus  house, 
and  from  such  plants  in  pots  as  we  noticed  ripening  their 
crowns.  We  have  seen  no  other  house  so  suitoble  u>r  the 
object,  and  can  well  imagine  it  would  be  free  from  the  annoy- 
ances and  insects  that  are  apt  to  seize  on  the  Strawberry 
when  the  plants  are  crowded  into  any  and  every  open  space 
in  any  house  where  there  is  heat.    All  who  have  the  am- 
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bition  to  keep  everything 
and  every  structure  to  its 
right  use,  will  thank  us  for 
this  section  of  the  Straw- 
berry-house at  Enville. 

The  other  house  is  the 
principal  Pine-stove,  a 
cross  section  of  which  on 
the  eame  scale  as  the  pre- 
ceding is  given  in  fig.  2. 
The  length  of  this  house 
is  50  feet ;  width  inside, 
17  feet;  height  to  apex 
from  path,  10 feet;  height 
in  front  above  ground 
level,  nearly  8  feet.  The 
central  path  is  sunk  about 
1  foot  below  the  ground 
level,  the  front  path  3  feet. 
There  is  a  narrow  bed  at 
back,  a  wider  bed  in  the 
middle,  and  a  broad  slate 
shelf  above  the  hot-water 
pipes  in  front,  forming  a 
most  valuable  position  for 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in 
winter.  The  beds  are 
separately  heated  by  hot 
water  in  a  chamber  be- 
neath them,  the  top  of  the 
chamber  being  covered  by 
strong  slate.  In  this  and 
other  Pine-beds  wood  had 
been  used  for  covering  the 
chamber,  with  openings 
to  let  up  the  heat ;  but 
"^'  ••  when    tiie   plants   were 

tamed  out,  there  was  ever  and  anon  the  bother  of  a  piece 
of  wood  giving  way  and  letting  a  part  of  the  bed  down. 
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No  doubt  slate  is  much  the  best  every  way  when  the  first 
expense  can  be  comfortably  incurred.  The  plants  in  these 
beds  were  all  turned  out  into  rough  fibry  soil,  and  showed 
by  their  stubby  sturdy  habit  and  the  dark  green  of  their 
foliage  that  they  were  receiving  the  treatment  they  required: 
Whi&t  passing  through,  the  beds  were  being  watered  witii 
rich  manure  water,  nicdy  heated,  that  came  from  the  open 
boiler  to  which  we  have  already  adverted;  and  the  rough 
openness  of  the  soil  and  perfect  drainage  would  enable  such 
enriching  water  to  be  given  oftener,  not  only  with  impunity 
but  with  great  advantage  to  the  plants. 

In  front  of  all  these  nouses,  again,  were  three  ranges  of 
pits,  each  170  feet  in  length — the  first  called  the  Melon 
range ;  the  second  used  for  propagating  and  keeping  beddine 
plants,  &c, ;  and  a  third,  a  low  range  without  glass,  formed 
of  brick  ends  and  sides,  and  a  four-inch  wall  from  back  to 
front  every  4  feet  apart.  This  cross  wall  not  only  acts  as  a 
support  to  any  cloth  covering  that  may  be  used,  but  divides 
the  whole  length  into  so  many  separate  divisions — a  good 
plan  for  keeping  each  sort  of  plant  placed  there  separate 
and  distinct  from  its  neighbour.  On  unrolling  the  frigi 
domo  cloth  on  the  morning  of  our  visit  to  let  the  bright  sun 
in,  we  found  the  whole  of  these  open  pits  filled  with  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Golden  Chain,  Alma»  Earl  of  Stamford,  Little  David, 
Pearl,  and  other  Geraniums.  The  cuttings,  having  been 
pricked  out  into  nice  sandy  soil,  were  rooting  nice^,  and 
would  be  raised  and  potted  and  kept  in  any  place  where 
room  could  be  had  during  the  winter.  The  sight  of  these 
pits  without  glass  and  with  glass  began  to  give  us  an  idea 
whence  would  come  the  more  than  100,000  plants  that  last 
season  were  used  for  planting  in  the  pleasure  ^rounds. 

After  admiring  some  Calceolarias  in  the  borders,  as  Prince 
of  Hesse  (a  fine  deep  crimson).  Magnificent  (agood  brown), 
Tom  Thumb,  and  some  others  raised  by  Mr.  ^^tson,  of  St. 
Albans,  we  reached  the  south  frt>ntof  the  middle  wall  of  the 
garden.  This  wall  is  fronted  with  a  beautifril,  upright  case, 
after  the  Trentham  style,  for  Peaches,  as  only  a  part  of  the 
east  end  is  devoted  to  Cherries,  looking  as  if  &ey  would 
produce  heavily.    This  case  (see  fig.  8)  is  altogether  860  feet 
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ki  l«B9th,  &i  tet  in  width*  haek  waU  14flMt  in  height,  ftest 
(^«n  the  Bsme  height;  height  to  apez  of  gpan-roof  from 
ffvoaxid,  16  feet.  Etckj  20  feet  along  the  baok  wall  is  a  neort) 
&eni8  about  a  loot  in  width,  and  which  la  oontinued  in  an 
axoh  OW9V  the  pathway,  from  wall  to  gUuw,  for  growing  on, 
aEDd  frstening  to  it  Tea  Boeea,  w^ich  are  great  farourites  of 
hSs  loMWiip,  and  many  of  which  were  beantifolly  in  bloom 
in  the  beginning  of  October.  Inatead  of  the  npright  trees 
In  iconty  aa  at  T^femtham,  there  is  a  latticed  st^fe  or  shelf 
over  the  pipes,  which  Mr.  Oraw  considers  much  preferable, 
as  giving  unobstnicted  light  to  the  back  wall,  whilst  these 
shelves  are  admirable  places  for  fruiting  great  quantities 
of  Strawberries  in  pots,  and  for  keeping  lots  of  other  things 
in  pots  that  are  low  in  growth.  The  great  height  gives 
these  cases  an  imposing  appearance,  and  the  whole  is  well 
finished ;  the  large  lights  slide  freely  past  each  other,  a  stout 
plate  of  iron  forming  the  ground  siU  all  the  way.  The  trees 
seemed  in  excellent  condition.  Part  of  the  hipped-roof  is 
opened  for  ventilation  by  lever  power. 

The  west  wall,  or  what  we  may  call  such  for  convenience,  is 
oovered  with  young,  thriving  tree3  of  Apricots  and  Peaches, 
and  the  border  is  fronted  with  a  broad  gravel  walk,  at  each  end 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  summer-house,  from  which 
fine  views  may  be  obtained  southward  over  the  picturesque 
race  course,  and  westward  over  the  cricket  ground,  which 
must  have  a  striking  effect  on  a  playing  day,  when  enlivened 
by  numbers  of  showy  tents,  flags  and  banners  of  all  colours, 
plenty  of  music,  and  thousands  of  people  criticising  the 
sport,  and  so  far  making  each  splendid  hit  and  run  their  own. 

Part  of  the  ground  between  this  walk  and  the  cricket 
ground  is  devoted  to  an  orchard.,  and  on  the  north  side  of  it 
is  placed  the  old  conservatory,  which  was  not  considered 
good  enough  to  grace  the  pleasure  grounds.  It  is,  however, 
a  beautiful  low  structure,  with  ridge-and-furrow-roof,  140  ft. 
long,  and  24  feet  in  width,  divided  into  five  or  six  houses, 
and  heated  to  suit  either  stove  or  greenhouse  plants.  In  it 
we  found  nice  young  plants  of  Camellias,  Oranges.  &c.,  and 
in  one  house  a  great  many  nice  plants  of  Ilumea  ele^ns,  of 
which  a  great  number  is  wanted  every  season.  In  the  same 
house  was  also  a  nmnber  of  ^ery  large  pots,  some  18  inches 
in  diameter,  with  the  different  Tropasolums,  as  tricolorum. 
Jaxrattii,  &o.,  growing  in  them.  Several  tubers  were  plaoed 
in  each  pot,  this  being  about  three  parts  full  with  soil,  and 
as  the  shoots  grew  the  earthing-up  to  the  surfhce  would  be 
tdvea  gradnal^.  Most  of  these  would  have  the  top  of  a  young 
&ee  fastened  in  the  pot,  over  whioh  the  branches  would 
wand  and  damber,  and  thus  beoome  fine  objects  for  the 
lacge  conservatory. 

Next  the  gravel  in  front  of  this  oonservatoiy  is  an  ob- 
long square,  devoted  now  to  beds  of  flowers,  but  next 
season  this  spaae  will  be  oooapied  by  a  geometric  flower 
garden ;  and  backed  as  it  will  be  from  the  orchard  by  a  hedge 
of  Box,  it  will,  we  have  no  doubts  form  a  striking  feature  in 
these  gardens,  and  the  more  especially  aa,  notwithstanding 
the  quantities  of  flowering  plants  used,  there  is  nothing  as 
vet  of  the  regular  or  geometric  in  the  vast  pleasure  grounds. 
Mr.  Craw  kindly  showed  us  a  plan  of  this  new  regular  garden 
coloured,  &&,  mod  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  gem.  It 
QonsistB  of  a  oentre  and  a  wing  on  each  side  in  the  broken 
chain  style.  The  centre  alone  would  make  a  neat  garden, 
and  as  such  we  believe  was  sent  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Craw 
from  Ayrshire  to  the  Horticultural  Jonrnal.  We  have,  aa 
fiur  as  we  recoUect,  a  promise  that  it  will  be  again  given  in  its 
eoEtended  form  with  the  planting,  and  onr  readers  will  then 
judge  if  we  have  said  more  than  sufficient  of  its  elegance 
and  its  fltness  for  the  position. 

At  the  back  of  this  conservatory  three  elegant  rooms  have 
been  erected;  the  central  one  to  be  ussd  by  the  family  and 
friends  as  a  resting  and  retiring-room  when  visiting  the 
kitchen  gardens,  and  the  rooms  on  each  side  to  be  used  as 
fruit-rooms.  The  walls  are  built  hollow,  air  admitted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  waUs,  and  in  the  roof;  roof  either  double,  or 
the  ceiling  weU  covered  above  with  sawdust.  The  elegant 
windows  and  shelves  for  fruit  are  stained  wainscot  colour. 
The  windows  are  furnished  with  blinds  and  shutters,  to  be 
used  according  to  the  weather.  The  shelves  on  three  sides 
of  the  room  are  fitted  up  with  slits  of  wood  some  2^  inohes 
wide,  with  half-inch  openings  between,  and  the  outside  ledge 
10  about  2^  inches  high.  A  table  with  drawers  is  yet  to  be 
placed  in  the  oentse  of  eaoh  room ;  and  we  will  say  no  more 


of  them  now,  as  we  hare  the  inomise  that  a  P^At  ^nik,  ac- 
companying details,  ivill  be  s^it  when  afi  is  finished.  Bnt 
there  is  one  little  thing  we  must  notice,  bnt  whioh  only  aecmi 
little  after  we  have  seen  it  in  operation,  and  «o  aimiille  is  it 
and  neefol  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  iiot  been  geosrally 
adopted  long  ago ;  so  true  is  it  that  everything  aeema aimpito 
when  it  is  understood  and  practised.  The  aintpie  nniqos 
contrivanoe  is  this  :  Along  eaoh  of  these  outside  ledges  a 
small  strained  galvanised  wire  is  fixed,  and  opposite  every 
kind  of  fruit  the  name  is  clearly  written  on  a  card  lab^ 
which  is  then  tied  by  a  thread  to  the  wire.  As  the  frnit  is 
changed  the  label  is  changed.  This  is  far  superior  to  laying 
labels  on  the  fruit,  or  tacking  them  on  the  sides,  and  thus 
disfiguring  them. — R.  Fish. 

{To  he  continued.) 


WORK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCH1SN  GARDEN. 

If  any  esculent  roots  remain  in  the  ground  they  should 
be  taken  up  immediately.  Dress  Asparagus-beds ;  manure, 
ridge,  and  trench  aU  vacant  ground,  first  making  arrange- 
ments as  to  what  spring  crops  it  is  intended  for.  Cabbage, 
earth-up  those  planted  for  Coleworts  for  winter  and  early 
spring  use.  Look  over  the  principal  plantations  frequently 
to  see  if  the  slugs  attack  the  plants.  If  they  are  numerous 
lay  a  quantity  of  Cabbage  leaves  on  the  ground  and  examine 
these  daily.  A  pail  of  hot  water  or  some  lime  may  be  taken 
round  at  the  time  they  are  examined,  and  the  slugs  shaken 
into  it.  By  this  simple  method  many  thousands  may  be  de- 
stroyed at  this  time  of  year.  CauJifiower,  k>se  no  time  in 
taking  up  those  nearly  fit  for  use,  lay  them  in  a  frame,  so 
as  not  to  touch  each  ot'aer,  and  keep  them  free  from  dead 
and  decaying  leaves.  Celery,  earth-up  that  intended  for 
winter  use  to  a  good  height  as  soon  as  the  soil  becomes  a 
little  dry.  It  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  this  as  early  as 
an  opportunity  offers,  as  the  frost  may  set  in  shortly,  wMch, 
from  the  weather  preventing  earthing-op  lately  will  do  it 
much  mischief.  Eudive,  oontiaoe  to  blanch  it  by  tying  up 
or  wrapping  the  leaves  together  and  laying  two  flat  tiles  on 
each  plant,  so  as  to  form  a  slight  ridge,  one  tile  overlapping 
the  other.  Lettuces,  pay  the  same  attention  to  the  autumn 
plantations  that  was  recommended  for  the  Cabbages.  Qvtq 
air  freely  to  the  young  plants  in  frames.  The  Cabbage 
Lettuces  in  frames  for  winter  use  will  not  require  mnoh. 
air.  Peas,  a  few.  and  also  Broad  Beans,  may  be  sown  on  a 
dry,  warm  border.  Some  cover  them  with  cinder  ashes,  bnt 
we  have  several  times  seen  them  go  off  in  the  spring,  and 
have  been  fully  satisfied  that  the  ashes  were  the  cause  of 
their  doing  so. 

FBUIT   OABDEN. 

Let  there  be  no  lack  of  attention  in  the  fruit-room  at 
present,  for  fruit  requires  more  care  during  the  first  few 
weeks  after  gathering,  than  all  the  season  afterwards.  Give 
just  sufficient  air  to  carry  off  damp,  but  nothing  more,  as 
allowing  dry  winds  to  blow  over  the  fruic  would  only  cause 
shrivelling.  Strawberries  for  early  forcing  should  be  placed 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  drenching  rains,  a  oold 
frame  or  pit,  where  either  can  be  spared,  would  be  the  best 
situation  for  them,  but  the  lights  should  not  be  put  om. 
except  in  case  of  rain  or  frost.  Indeed,  the  whole  stock  in 
pots  for  forcing  would  be  benefited  by  being  placed  where  it 
could  be  guarded  from  heavy  rains.  If  any  transplanting  or 
root-pruning  of  fruit  trees  has  to  be  done,  let  this  be  at- 
tended to  as  soon  as  the  leaves  arc  off,  and  see  that  trees 
exposed  are  securely  staked  before  leaving  them.  Also, 
prepare  the  ground  for  fresh  plantations,  and  plant  the  tsess 
as  soon  as  convenient.  Take  every  opportunity  of  pnshing 
forward  pruning  and  nailing. 

FLOWER  OA.RDEN. 

Those  who  propose  making  additions  to  their  coUectioa  of 
Boses,  should  do  so  at  once,  as  there  will  be  a  better  chanse 
of  obtaining  good  plants  now  than  after  the  nursery  stock 
has  been  repeatedly  picked.  The  present  season  is  also 
very  favourable  for  pkmtin^  all  but  tender  scMrts,  which  had 
better  be  kept  under  glass  until  next  May ; -bnt  these  should 
be  procured  at  once,  and  if  they  can  be  placed  in  a  gentle 
heat  through  the  winter,  they  will  grow  freely  and  fiimish 
cuttings  whioh  will  root  just  as  freely  as  Verbooas.    In  pra« 
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pmsnig  gioaQd  for  Boees  let  it  be  trenchfid  at  least  2  feet 
deep,  and  well  inoorporate  a  very  heavy  dcessixig  of  manure 
with  the  soil  to  the  full  depth.  It  is  hardly  poseiole  to  make 
the  soil  too  rich  for  any  kind  of  Bose,  porticiilarly  the 
autonm-hlooming  kinde,  and  4  or  6  inches  of  good  rotten 
farmyard  dune  will  not  be  too  much  where  the  soil  ia  natur- 
ally  poor  and  Tight.  Large-headed  standards  that  have  done 
blooming  for  the  season  should  be  cut  back  pretty  freely  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  their  being  injured  by  heavy  gales  of 
wind.  Continue  to  clear  the  beds  of  their  summer  occupants 
as- these  become  unsightly,  and  after  trenching  or  doing 
whatever  can  be  done  to  save  time  at  next  planting»out 
season,  get  them  furnished  for  the  spring.  L^k  over  the 
herbaceous-borders  and  make  any  project^  alterations  there, 
taking  up  and  dividing  any  of  the  coarse-growing  plants 
that  may  be  inclined  to  encroach  too  much  upon  their  neigh- 
bours. Boll  and  cleanse  lawns  from  worm-casts;  lime  water 
may  be  employed  to  desti'oy  worms  if  too  numerous.  Trans- 
plant Sweet  Williams  and  single  Walliiowers  into  beds  or 
bordexB,  to  replace  the  gay  but  tender  beauties  which  fade 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  Plant  bulbs  and  examine  those 
previously  set.   Mice  are  particularly  prone  to  destroy  them. 

aSBBNEOUSS  AND  GONB]iBVA.TOBT. 

Take  advantage  of  unfavourable  weather  for  outdoor- 
work  to  get  the  foliage  of  Camellias,  Orange  trees,  Ac, 
thraroDghjy  cleaned,  for  it  is  hardly  less  essential  to  the 
health  o£  such  things  that  their  foliage  be  kept  olean  and  in 
a  fit  state  to  peiform  its  functions,  than  that  their  roots  be 
kept  ia  a  healthy  active  condition.  Look  over  the  i^ants  fire* 
ouently,  and  examine  those  liable  to  suffer  from  mildew  and 
damp»  such  as  Leschenanltias,  Boronias,  &c.,  for  a  short 
neglect  will  sometimes  result  in  the  disfiffurement  of  a 

Somifiing  plant.  The  Boronias,  LesohenatStias,  Oompho- 
tdoms,  &a,  are  vecy  impatient  of  exposure  to  cold  drying 
winds*  £eep  Cineiaiias  and  other  softwooded  stock  dear 
of  green  fly,  and  endeavour  to  secure  stocky  plants  by 
affording  them  sufficient  pot  room,  and  admitting  air  freely 
whenever  the  weather  permits.  Cinerarias  are  rather  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  mildew  at  this  season,  and  if  this  enemy 
makes  its  appearance  apply  sulphur  immediately  it  ia  per- 
Ofltved.  In  most  places  Chrysanthemnms  will  be  the  chief 
feature  of  attraction  at  present,  and  where  these  are  largely 
grown  they  make  a  fine  display,  and  are  worthy  of  every 
necessary  attention  to  preserve  them  in  beauty  as  long  as 
possible.  They  are  very  impatient  of  a  dose  rather  warm 
atmosphere,  and  if  the  house  contains  plants  requiring  this 
treatment  the  Chrysanthemums  should,  as  far  as  practic- 
ably be  placed  in  the  coolest  part,  where  air  can  be  given 
freely  at  every  favourable  opportunity ;  for,  unless  they  can 
be  rather  freely  exposed  to  air,  their  foHage  is  soon  attacked 
and  disfigured  by  mildew,  especially  if  the  plants  are  bushy 
and  well  grown. 

FITS  AKD   FAA3IE8. 

All  flower-garden  plants,  such  as  Petunias,  Yerbraas, 
C^oeolartas,  Ac.,  intended  to  be  wintered  in  cold  f^rames  or 
pits  should  now  have  strict  attention.  Let  their  supply  of 
water  be  limited  to  that  quantity  only  which  is  requisite  to 
keep  them  from  flagging,  and  let  them  be  frequently  gone 
over,  and  all  dead  or  decaying  leaves  immediately  removed. 
Give  them  all  the  air  possible  during  the  day,  if  dry,  and 
shut  up  tolerably  early  in  the  afternoon.  Fmish  potting 
Dutch  bulbs.  Pot  Bhododendrons,  hardy  Azaleas,  Ealmias, 
laly  of  the  Yall^,  and  all  oth«r  plants  usually  required  for 
winter  forcing. — ^W.  Kbane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBN  OABDBV. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  week  we  caught  the  leamngs 
of  the  sterm  that  produeed  such  havoc  in  Yorkshire  and 
elsewhere.  On  Thursday  last  we  had  a  day  of  almost  con- 
tinuous  rain,  which  will  do  much  good.  Before  it  came  we 
managed  to  earth-up  the  most  of  our  Celery,  among  which, 
notwithstanding  the  drought,  we  have  not  yet  seen  a  run 
head,  thanks  to  our  shading  with  evergreen  boughs  when 
we  could  give  no  water. 

Notwithstanding  our  hoeing,  we  find  the  mild  drippiBg 
weather  is.  causing  numbers  of  small  weeds  to  ^ow  uiem- 
seives  among  Spinach,  young  Onions,  Cabbages,  &c.,  and 


the  first  dry  day  will  be  efaosen  toTun  the  Datoh  hoe  awoBg 
these  crops  again.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  weeds  qqiii8». 
even  afber  gr^  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  them  asrsy, 
and  prevent  any  ripening  their  seeda.  Well  might  acwMt 
otherwise  dever  people  adopt  the  theory  of  spootfcanoaBa. 
generation,  not  on^.  as  re^peots  these  litUe  weeds, -but  ataoi 
as  respects  insectsand  other  vermin^  so  annoying  to  the  gwn^ 
doner.  We  believe  that  a  single  brown  beetle,  sueh  as  thosa 
that  annoyed  us  last  year,  left  alone  during  tiie  winter,  or  aagr* 
of  its  eggs  untouched,  would,  by  oval  and  viviparousgensBa^ 
tions,  have  millions  of  progeny  before  the  end  of  the  sommok. 
We  just  as  firmly  believe  if  a  fine  plant  of  Chickweed*  or.  e£ 
Oroundsel,  be  allowed  to  ripen  and  scatteor  its  seeds,  and/ 
these  seeds  be  turned  down  into  the  earth,  so  great  ia  th& 
vitality  of  the  seeds,  that  enough  of  them  may  be  brongfab. 
within,  the  vivifying  influences  of  the  atmosphere  at  evevyt 
turning  up  of  the  soil,  to  give  employment  in  hoe  and  haadt- 
weeding  for  moro  than  a  generation  of  men.  In  our  cmxM 
case  we  ascribe  the  frequency  of  these  weeds,  notwithstand- 
ing the  attempts  to  keep  them  from  seeding,  to  the  neeessitaf 
of  using  anything  we  can  procure  from  tbi  sides  of  a  smaU 
part  of  the  highway,  using  leaf  mould  as  almost  our  enljr 
manure,  and  riScing  the  leaves  where  there  is  a  Ukelihoodtia 
often  having  a  fair  aUowanoe  of  seed  weeds*  Annual  waedfii 
alone  will  ever  prevent  the  oocnpation  of  a  gardener  being  a. 
sinecure. 

For  vegetables  in  general^  see  previons  weeks,  if  the 
weather  will  permit  of  the  operaticms  being  performed. 
There  have  been  few  attacks  on  young  Cabbages  and  Ca!i]»> 
flowers  by  grubs  since  we  scattered  a  little  tar  on  the  surihoa 
of  the  ground,  and  watered  them  from  a  pool  the  sides  a£ 
which  we  had  plasteicd  with  tar ;  this,  therefore*  so  f)as:  tsontedr 
the  rain  water  that  subsequently  fell,  but  not  so  much  a»  to 
do  any  harm  to  such  plants  out  of  doors.  Gathered  seed  oE 
Asparagus  for  sowing,  then  cut  down  the  heads  with  an  old. 
scythe,  and  will  dean  and  dress  the  ground  as  soon  as  pea* 
sible.  We  always  believe  that  this  vegetable  delights  in 
rich  treatment  in  summer  when  growing,  more  than  when  it 
is  comparativdy  dormant  in  winter.  Looked  over  Potatoes^ 
Carrots,  Onions,  &o.,  and  placed  some  of  the  winter  Onions 
in  the  ground  in  a  sheltered  place  to  supply  Soallions  in- 
hard  weather  in  winter,  and  in  an  emergency  to  be  stripped:, 
small  for  salading. 

FBUXT'aAnDBN. 

Here  we  did  little  else  than  protect  Strawbecries  in  note: 
from  heavy  rains.    Took  advantage  of  the  muggy,  drizaiiBg^ 
weather  to  smoke  Peach-house,  early  vinery,  and  orohaapd«. 
house,  wiUi  bruised  Laurel  leaves,  and  a  lot  of  tops  of  greeir 
Capsicums,  chiefly  as  a  measure  of  prevention.    A  soEtaB^fr 
fly  or  two  were  discovered  before  the  smokina,  but  they  wevft 
dried  up  to  mummies  the  next  morning.    We  mi^t  haveL 
liked  the  tobacco  smoke  better,  reaching  into  every  cranny, 
of  stem  and  wall;  but  then  to  produce  and  keep  sneii  a  deue 
doud  in  large  houses  for  some  eighteen  hours,  wonld  have 
cost  much,  whilst  the  laurel-leaves  oost  nothing  but  tha 
bruising.    Care  was  taken  that  no  flame  should  appen;^ 
and  we  have  observed  no  green  leaf  suffer,  though  in  some 
places  the  fiimes  had  betfi  so  strong  as  to  form  a  dark 
prussiate  of  lead  on  the  painted  rafters.    It  is  of  no  use  to 
attempt  to  wash  off  that  dark  colour*  but  left  to  itsdf,  and  • 
with  air  on  the  house,  it  will  gradually  become  of  the  original 
colour.    Advantage  was  taken  of  the  wet  to  shift  a  fow  tna^ 
trees  in  small,  pots  into  larger  ones»  and  to  top-dress  otiiers 
after  picking  out  some  1  or  2  inches  of  surface  soiL    If 
we  could,  we  would  have  done  this  work  three  weeka  agca^ 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  more,  we  will  place  aU  saoh  planta* 
closer  together  that  we  may  flnd  more  room  for  beds  o£ 
Strawberries  under  cover.  Lettuces^  Caalifli>wers,.^bo,.    (km^- 
menced  washing  Yines  in  first  house  with  hot  soap  water 
after  the  above  smoking.    Washing  also  the  glass,  woodt^ 
work,  stages,  walla,  preparatory  to  lime  and  sulphur  wbit*^ 
washing  the  latter,  auod  deaning  the  house  thoiougfaly  befQarv- 
filling  it  with  plants,  whidi  will  remain  until  the  noeoa> 
sary  heat  for  forcing  the  Yines  is  too  much  for  them,  wiiei^ 
they  must  be  removed.    We  would  have  used  a  little  sal» 
phur  in  smoking  this  house  before  washinig,  as  the  wood. 
is  hard,  but  we  were  afraid  that  some,  of  the  fames  mii^t 
find  their  way  into  the  next  house,  where  they  woald  haipei 
4one  ii^ury.     Our  Yiae-borders  ara  still  unnrateetad^  for 
they  were  so  dry  that  a  little  moisture  would  do  them  good 
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rather  tlian  otherwise.  Wooden  or  asphalt  coveringB  are 
a^tal  things  for  keeping  the  holders  in  a  right  state  as  to 
heat  and  dryness. 

After  this  rain  preparations  shonld  he  made  for  planting, 
replanting,  and  root-praning  fruit  trees,  according  as  their 
cfafcamstances  may  require.  Many  kinds  of  fruit  liable  to 
hare  the  wood  cankered  and  spongy,  will  be  kept  healthy 
and  well  ripened  if  the  trees  are  lifted  and  replanted  every 
two  or  three  years.  These  when  sorface-mulched  and  re- 
planted in  good  time  in  the  autumn  will  scarcely  feel  the 
effects  of  the  moving  more  than  thefr  making  for  some  time 
less  vigorous  wood,  which  will,  consequently,  be  better 
ripened,  and  more  furnished  with  fruit-buds.  For  all  small 
gardens  especially,  these  stunted  but  yet  healthy  and  fruit- 
ml  trees  are  the  things  to  be  aimed  at,  so  that  you  can  walk 
about  the  tree,  and  do  to  it  everything  ifc  needs  on  terra 
firma,  and  require  no  long  dsngerous  ladders  on  which  to 
moont  and  lean  to  some  tempting  branch  until  ladder  and 
you  come  to  grief. 

There  is  with  hardier  trees  often  two  ways  of  attaining 
the  same  result.  You  may  wish  to  fill  a  certain  space  with 
wood  quickly,  and  not  mind  sacrificing  fruit  at  first  to 
growth.  In  that  case  you  may  encourage  rather  strong 
growth,  and  then,  when  the  space  is  nearly  filled,  relift  and 
plant  or  root-prune  carefiiUy  in  September,  and  if  you  have 
a  fine  autumn  you  will  most  likely  have  a  preponderance  of 
fruit  over  growth  for  some  years  afterwards. 

ORNAKXNTAL  DBPASTHXNT. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  moist  enough,  all  sorts  of  shrubs, 
and  evergreens  especially,  should  be  phmted  or  replanted. 
U  the  ground  is  still  dry  the  holes  may  be  opened,  and  thus 
the  exposed  soil  will  be  ameliorated,  and  any  stopping  or 
prunmg  that  the  head  requires  should  be  given  though  it 
would  have  been  better  if  that  had  been  done  a  month  ago, 
or  more,  as  was  previously  alluded  to.  Any  shrubs  or  trees 
dewned  rather  tender  for  the  climate,  should  be  planted  on 
knolls,  so  that  the  more  limited  growth  in  consequence  may 
be  better  oonsoUdated.  The  stronger  Boses  may  be  at  least 
partially  pruned,  to  prevent  the  winds  swaying  them  so  as 
to  affect  the  roots.  Tender  Teas,  Ac.,  in  beds,  in  cold  places, 
may  as  well  be  taken  up  and  put  in  thickly  by  the  heels 
in  a.  sheltered  place,  or  under  a  shed  with  some  hay  or  fern 
ready  at  hand  to  place  among  the  branches,  if  severe  frost 
should  come  suddenly. 

Laying  turf  may  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the  turf  is 
damped  sufficiently  to  render  watering  unnecessary.  This  is 
better  done  now  than  in  spring,  chiefly  for  three  reasons-^ 
first*  it  IS  more  pleasant  to  do  the  work,  and  there  is  more 
time  generally  to  spare  for  the  doing  it,  and  it  will  be 
weU  consobdated  and  leveUed  before  spring,  and  want  thus 
8«rcely  any  attention  then,  which  it  will  do  if  deferred  until 
March  or  so,  and  the  weather  should  prove  dry  and  parching. 

We  have  frequently  known  old  pasture  because  not  level 
enough  for  a  lawn,  dug  or  trenched  down  to  admit  of  the 
ground  heme  levelled,  and  then  great  trouble  and  expense 
incurred  to  obtain  what  was  considered  good  turf  from  the 
mdes  of  some  countiy  road,  though  most  likely  well-stored 
I*^  A  ?  ®  plants  and  the  seeds  of  Daisies,  Plantains, 
&c.  A  bettor  plan  in  most  cases  would  be  to  roll  the  rouo^h  * 
pasture,  mow  it  close,  and  sweep  it  hard,  and  then  take  up 
and  replace  again  as  you  level,  and  if  you  think  proper, 
scoter  a  httle  Dutch  Clover  and  a  few  fine  Bents  over  the 
tnif  before  you  finally  roll  it  down. 

r.1?^®  ^1^®  *^*  ^^*  ***^®°  ^P  ^^^  ^^^^  of  ^old.  Golden 
CHain,  Alma,  and  other  Geraniums,  and  in  taking  them  up 
the  secret  was  disclosed  how  they  stood  so  well  with  us  in 
tms  dry  season  when  we  had  no  water  to  give  them.  We 
traced  the  roots  of  many  folly  3  feet  down.  Could  the  Cal- 
oeolana  be  induced  to  send  its  roots  down  like  the  Geranium, 
It,  too,  would  stand  the  dry  weather  better.  That  we  got  on 
as  we  did  in  such  a  season  we  have  no  doubt,  as  we  pre- 
viously stated,  was  owing  to  the  deep  stirring  of  the  ground. 
We  found  Geranium  roots  much  deeper  than  the  above,  but 
we  question  if  they  would  thus  have  found  their  way  down 
80  easily,  if  there  had  been  a  hard  pan  some  12  inches  from 
the  surfeoe,  that  no  utensil  or  pointed  lever-power  had  ever 
broken  up.  Just  before  the  wet  we  also  managed  to  go  over 
a  great  quantity  of  smaU  cuttings  in  pots  aidboxes,  stirring 
np  the  surfiioe  soU  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  in  many  m- 
Btanoes  removing  a  portion  where  there  was  the  least  sign 


of  damp  or  fungus,  and  replacing  with  a  sprinkling  of  freah 
loam,  rendered  light  by  drift  sand  and  charcoal  dust.  We 
shall  be  anxious  to  keep  these  as  much  as  we  can  under  pro- 
tection out  of  doors  as  long  as  possible,  instead  of  cramming 
fruit-houses  at  once.  WiU  also  take  care  that  no  plants  or 
boxes  of  plants  are  housed  for  the  winter  until  satisfied  of 
their  being  free  from  all  kinds  of  insects,  as  it  is  of  little  use 
cleaning  houses  as  a  preventive  of  evil,  and  then  let  the  evil 
enter  with  our  own  consent. 

As  stated  some  weeks  ago.  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Car- 
nations, and  the  more  tender  alpines,  should  now  be  protected 
from  soaking  rains,  and  whenever  frost  is  feared  earth  should 
be  piled  several  inches  high  round  the  stems  of  Dahlias  to 
prevent  the  buds  being  affected.  Gave  all  the  air  possible 
to  Chinese  Primroses,  Violets,  Migpionette,  Cinerarias,  &c. 
Tree  or  pyramidal  plants  of  Mignonette,  the  best  of  adl  for 
winter  cutting,  should  be  kept  in  rather  a  dry  atmosphere. 
Brought  on  forcing  plants  very  gradually,  and  lessened  the 
bulk  of  the  climbers  in  gpreenhouse  and  conservatory  to  ffive 
more  light  to  the  plants  beneath.  Washed  off  the  rough  of 
the  shading  that  liad  been  given  to  such  houses  and  pits 
and  frames  in  summer,  to  lessen  evaporation  when  we  were 
so  short  of  water.  Gave  all  the  light  and  air  possible  to 
stove  plants  to  firm  their  growth,  and  helped  them  also  in 
damp  weather  with  a  brisk  fire  for  two  or  three  hours  during 
the  day. 

Charring, — From  the  most  unpromising  rubbish  we  ob- 
tained a  load  or  two  of  small  charred  material,  and  the 
remainder,  being  more  twigs  with  leaves  than  anything  elae, 
we  will  bum,  and  with  it  a  great  lot  of  earth  and  weeds ; 
the  produce  will  lighten  parts  of  our  heavy  land. 

Getting  up  some  turf  for  foture  composts  from  a  paddock 
where  a  road  is  to  be  formed,  and  the  sides  planted,  has 
occupied,  and  will  occupy,  a  good  deal  of  time.  We  allowed 
the  material  to  be  slightly  damped,  and  then  commenced 
building  it  in  stacks  4  feet  wide.  By  next  summer  it  will 
be  good  stuff.— B.  P. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MABKET.—Octobbk  29. 


W«  kftve  nothiiiK  fr««b  te  rapori  Orapea  oontlnne  pleatifoU  and  ] 
are  ttdll  scare* ;  in  Apples  and  Pears  the  kinds  reasln  Uis  sama,  and  the 
Ritpplr  is  hesTT.  L«rse  Importations  of  foreign  Grapes  are  rUll  arriving, 
also  Oranres  of  the  new  crop,  bat  the  Utter  not  in  bulk  as  yet.  Of  Potatoes 
tha  eaatAgammtM  are  Terjr  heary. 


FKUIT. 


s. 

ApplM i  eiera    1 

Apnootf    .doa.    0 

Cherries   lb.    0 

Chestnnts  bash.  U 

Cnmnts.  Red...|  «iere    0 

Blsek do.      0 

Pl«s dos.    0 

Filberts  A  Nnt^  100  lbs.  00 

Cobs do.    70 

Oonseberrles  ..  ^  sieve  0 
QimprK,  Hamburghs  Ih.    1 

Unseats S 

Lemons 100    6 


d.  a 
0to9 
0     0 


a.  d.    a.  d 

Melons ...each    I    Stoi   0 

Mnlberrles  ....  pannet    0 

Neeiarinaa  ^^ doa.    0 

Oranirea ^ 100  10 


Pe«ehe^ dos. 

Pears  (kltfiheii)...ba«h. 


Pine  Applea lb. 

Plnms 1^  siere 

Pomefranataa each 

Qnineea   4  aiere 

lUspberrlea..... lb. 


0    0 


Walnnta .bush.  H    0 


0  0 

0  0 

U  0 

10  0 

10  0 

s  • 

9  0 

7  0 

0  6 

4  O 

0  o 

so  0 


▼XOBTABUM. 


Artichokes each 

Asparaons handle 

BeanH  Broad \  i>leve 

Kidney ^  Meve 

Bs^t,  Fed...... doa. 

Brooooll  handle 

Bni*8cls9pronts  ^  sieve 

CabbAffe dox. 

Capsioams 100 

Carrou baneh 

Ganliflower .".Aon.* 

Celery  bundle 

Cncnnibers each 

pl^ltag dos. 

Badive   eoore 

Fannel  bnneh 

Sartte  and  Shallots,  lb. 
Herbs ., bnneh 


d.    a. 

4to0 
0      0 


Horaeiadiah  ...handle 

Leeks bnneh 

Lettuce ., score 

Mnshrooms  pottle 

Mnstd.  ft  Cress,  imnnf't 
Onions  ...M..» . jDnnch 

pickllnr quart 

Parslev  ...doc.  bnnches 

Parsnips  dos. 

Paaa. qnart 

Potatoea    ....boshel 

Radishes  dos.  hnnohes 

SaTors  dos. 

Sea-kale  basket 

Spinach «• .aloTe 

Tomstoea h  aieve 

Tnmip4 3>aneh 

yegetablelCarrowB  doi. 
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TO   CORReSPONDCNTS. 

*•*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Jonmal  of  Horticaltare, 
Cottage  Gkurdener,  and  Country  G^entleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  suljeoted  to  ui\justifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  AU  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed aolely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Jovurnal  of  HorticuU 
tare,  ice,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London.  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Qardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conyeniently»  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Sjudliko  Potato,  Hamd's  FssxDOX.^-ThU,  wbieh  wo  noticed  es  exhi- 
bited at  the  Boyal  Hortlcaltaral  8ho«r,  was  ratted  by  W.  Hand  of  NewcasUe- 
vnder-Lyne,  Stalfordehire,  and  not  of  Newoaatle-on-Tjne. 

LiuuM  LANciFOLTUtf  CtJtTURB  ( J".  W-  5.)— Thefo  LlUumB  withttand  tbo 
winter  when  planted  6  inches  below  the  surface  in  light  loamy  soil,  but 
require  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  or  a  cold  frame  when  grown  in  a  pot. 
The  bulbs,  when  the  foliage  deoayp,  should  be  potted  in  light,  rich,  turfy 
loain,  wtth  good  drainage.  Little  water  must  be  giren  dnrtng  winter,  but 
saffldent  to  keep  the  soil  from  becoming  dnst  dry;  and  a  plentifnl  supply 
should  be  afforded  when  growing.  It  may  be  grown  In  a  pot  in  a  eold  green- 
hoose  or  flrame,  having  abundance  of  light  and  air.  The  other  we  do  not 
know  under  the  name,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  such  plant,  and  we  baye 
grown  them  all. 

Lilt  Cdlto&k  (Jd^m).— The  Jaeobiea  Lily  (Hippf astmm),  should  be  grown 
in  a  poe.  The  idea  that  U  will  grow  with  air  and  light,  without  soil  is  a  fallacy. 
Pot  in  strong  turfy  loam  by  Fobmary,  plunire  In  a  hoibed  if  at  command,  and 
water  sparingly  until  growth  commences,  then  water  finely,  and  keeo  well 
supplied  until  the  foliage  attains  its  full  size,  afterwards  gradually  diminish- 
Ing  the  quantity  until  the  leaves  decay,  and  then  discontinuincr  watering 
altogether.  Winter  in  a  dry  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse  in  the  Boil  In  which 
the  bulbs  hare  been  grown.  When  the  flower- seapo  appears,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  expanding,  remove  to  the  greenhouse,  where  the  plant  will  flower 
finely  from  April  to  June.  Cyclamen  persicnm  requires  a  compost  of  turfy 
loa*n,  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  in  equal  parts,  with  a  flree  admixture  of  sand. 
It  should  be  potted  Just  when  It  commences  to  ;row,  or  in  September,  pro- 
vidlng  efficient  drainasre.  It  should  now  bo  on  a  shelf  near  the  sla^s  In  an 
airy  pare  of  the  greenhouse,  and  be  throwing  up  for  bloom  (our  Cyclamens 
are  in  bloom),  and  should  be  watered,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  not  verv  wet  nor 
diy.  After  flowering,  or  in  soring,  remove  to  a  eold  frame,  plunge  in  eosl 
aahee,  snd  after  May  it  may  be  plunged  out  of  doors,  and  left  there  until 
September,  when  it  should  be  potted.  We  shall  say  something  on  the  culU- 
vatton  of  Lilinms  and  Cycbimens  shortly. 

Lawv-xownro  iw  Wihtku  —  Ivr  vtov  Oak  -Yaw  Hbdok  Ihjuuko  bt 
Dbooqut  (An  Old  8ub9criber).^\Jn\tm  the  winter  prove  milder  than  ever 
wts  known  the  grass  will  not  grow  much,  and  will  not  require  more 
than  one  mowing  after  this ;  or  the  final  mowing  may  take  place  when  the 
garden  is  cleared  of  leaves,  and  otherwise  cleaned  up  for  the  winter.  After 
that,  rolling  once  or  twice  a^week  in  mUd  weather,  and  keeping  clean  of 
leaves,  ftc,  will  be  all  that  Is  required  until  April,  when  mowing  will  of 
course  be  neoessarv.  Ivy  planted  Dv  an  O^k  will  be  a  long  time  ere  it  will 
exert  any  great  Infiuence  on  the  Oak ;  but  It  certainly  does  injure  all  trees 
to  whleh  it  is  allowed  to  ollnr.  It  smothers  them.  We  noted  that  some 
joung  Oaks  with  Ivy  growing  on  the  stem  were  much  smaller  ano  weaker 
than  those  without  the  Ivy.  The  Tew  hedge  will  right  ittelf  If  left  alone 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  mulch  the  ground  for  a  yard  on  both  sides  of  the 
plants  with  short  litter  or  manure,  let  It  remiUn  on  through  the  winter. 
and  in  March  place  an  inch  of  mould  on  that.  Liquid  manure,  if  given 
at  all,  should  be  applied  at  every  alternate  watering,  and  only  when  the 
phuitt  are  growing.  Copious  waterings  in  dry  weather  are  preferable  to 
nreqnent  waterings  with  manure  water. 

Vn»  Mildbwxd-*Pkach  Tan  WoBTBLUse  (P.  B,  J*.). —Somethiag  Is 
probably  wrong  with  the  roots  of  the  Vine.  They  may  have  penetrated 
Into  ungenial,  cold,  wet  soil,  or  the  soil  itself  may  be  too  cold  and  wet.  if 
the  soil  is  moderately  light  and  open,  and  thnrongbly  drained,  we  shouli 
think  the  roots  all  right  i  but  if  the  soil  is  wet,  and  there  is  no  drain,  the 
mildew  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  that  cause.  If  this  Is  the  ease  take  up 
the  Vine,  preserving  all  the  roots  possible,  drain  the  border,  and  render  the 
soil  lighter  by  mixing  with  it  a  quantity  of  lime  rubbish  from  an  old  build- 
ing. This  should  be  done  now  or  In  March.  You  will  gain  nothing  by  cat- 
ting the  Vine  down,  nor  will  you  hsve  any  chance  of  remedying  the  effects 
nntil  the  cause  Is  removed.  By  replanting  and  bringing  the  roots  nearer  the 
surface  the  cause  may  probably  be  removed ;  but  if  the  mildew  occur 
another  year  dnst  fiowers  of  sulphur  on  the  parts  when  it  first  appeam, 
being  oarefnl  to  dnst  every  part  affected.  Disease  of  the  wood  is  more 
apparent  in  the  bearing  of  the  Vine  the  year  following,  than  during  that  in 
which  the  disease  appears.  It  would  be  better  to  plant  a  young  trained 
Peach  tree  In  place  of  the  worthless  kind.  You  may  eut  it  down,  however, 
and  bud  it  next  summer  if  you  choose  to  do  so,  and  do  not  mind  waiting 
three  or  four  years  for  a  crop.  The  Royal  George  is  a  good  Peach,  and  so 
la  Grosse  Mignonne.    Peach  trees  are  not  grafted,  but  budded. 

SrAUAXts  Faxllso  {R,  JR.).— We  think  the  failure  was  to  be  attribu'ed 
to  taking  up  and  keeping  in  a  dry  place  until  the  time  of  planting,  when 
the  roots,  having  lost  their  vitality,  refused  to  grow.  This  la  bj  no  means 
an  uncommon  case,  but  very  fluent  with  Tritonia  aurea  and  some  others, 
which  ought  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  earth  at  all,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  replanting.  They  should  be  left  in  the  pot  in  the  soU  In  whiob  they  have 
been  growing,  and,  though  the  soil  may  appear  Arj,  there  is  a  aoAeieot 
amoimt  of  moisture  present  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  roots. 

Dahlias  {8.  B.  0.).--The  varieties  are  far  too  numerous  and  nearly  alike 
to  enable  us  to  tell  the  names  tnita  meh  ipedmens.  Not  one  of  those  seat 
It  flrft-olasBa  bat  thej  are  Tory  good  for  bordor  flowen 


Pit  Sand  vor  Porriifo  (/.  3^a»).— We  know  of  no  better  mode  of 
testing  sand,  except  by  analysis,  than  to  place  a  portion  of  it  In  water  and 
stir  it  about.  If  it  dirties  the  water  It  is  not  pure  sllicious  sand,  and  is  not 
to  be  recommended  for  mixing  with  soil.  In  applying  sHIca  to  plants  it  is 
best  afforded  In  fine  grains  of  siliolous  sand.  Pit  sands  of  all  kinds,  after 
being  washed,  and  freed  of  their  earthy  particles,  answer  the  purpose  of 
mixing  with  soil ;  but  the  majority  are,  for  the  most  part,  litae  more  than 
half  siliclous  matter,  and  when  wet  little  better  than  masses  of  mud.  Such 
are  to  be  avoided.  The  best  of  all  sands  Is  that  found  In  peat  soil,  the  next 
is  silver  rand,  and  the  next  best  river  sand,  and  the  latter  two  are  the  only 
forms  of  silica  available  for  potting  porpoMS. 

Aanoa  VrrjE  Buowmid^Box  Trkb  Movmo  (IT.  Barher),'-l!\x.e  brown* 
nes^  of  the  Arbor  Vit»  Is  probably  due  to  the  drought.  If  it  is  only  browned 
in  foliage  it  may  probably  recover;  but  If  the  wood  is  brown,  instead  of 
green,  when  cut,  we  advise  you  to  root  the  tree  up,  for  it  is  dead.  Once  any 
of  the  Conifer  tribe  becomo  ill-looking  they  rarely,  if  ever,  recover.  The 
Box  tree  may  be  removed  with  a  proopect  of  success  if  it  can  be  taken  up 
with  a  ball,  or  a  mass  of  fibrous  roou.  and  this  may  be  done  in  April,  in 
showery  weather.  Yon  may  out  it  in.  but  it  would  be  best  to  defer  that 
until  a  year  after  removal,  cutting  so  that  some  green  parts  would  be  left. 
Yon  may  grow  the  Strawberries  and  pyramidal  Apple  and  Fear  trees  In 
light  sandy  soil  by  liberal  dreesines  of  well-decomposed  stable  roannre^  or, 
what  is  better,  oow-dung  a  year  old. 

Managing  Fio  Tebxs  (J7.  16  TT).— When  the  Fig  trees  are  matted  up 
for  the  winter  the  Pigs  should  not  be  removed,  except  those  whleh  are 
nearly  full-sized.  These  may  be  removed,  as  they  seldom  '•well  after  the 
protection  is  taken  off  in  spring,  but  turn  yellow  and  fall  off.  Any  of  the 
sise  of  a  hazel  nut  should  bo  preserved.  The  ends  of  ihe  shoots  should 
not  be  shortened  either  in  autumn  or  apring ;  but  when  the  protection  Is 
taken  off,  if  the  branches  are  nearer  together  than  9  Inches  when  spread 
out,  the  old  long  branches  with  few  young  shoots  upon  them  should  be  cut 
out  to  tbe  bottom,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  branches  left  being  trained  In  at 
fh)m  (I  Inches  to  1  foot  apart.  If  they  make  shoots  a  foot  or  more  in  length 
in  a  season,  stop  them  st  the  fifth  leaf;  but  if  the  growth  do  not  exceed  five 
or  six  leaves  annually  the  shoou  should  not  be  stopped,  but  trained  in  at 
their  full  length.  Any  shoots  that  tend  to  fill  the  tree  with  wood  should  be 
cat  clean  out,  so  that  air  and  light  may  be  admitted  to  the  fruit  and  pro- 
mote the  ripening  of  the  vonng  wood.  As  the  trees  are  vigorous,  we  do 
not  think  an  aDplieatlon  of  manure  to  the  soil  would  be  of  any  advantage, 
but  would  tend  to  encourage  growth  rather  than  the  maturation  of  the  fruit 
and  wood. 

Entrakcb  Oatk  {H.  T.  .ff'.).— We  cannot  furnish  such  a  plan.  It  would 
be  too  costly  to  fuznUh  a  drawing  to  all  who  require  working  plans. 

MosHEOOMs  nr  London  Cbllabs  (L.  T,  5.).— Mushrooms  may  be  grown 
In  cellars  more  sueoessfully,  perhaps,  than  anywhere  else.  Unlees  the 
ceUar  reached  about  55»  in  winter  the  bed  would  require  a  little  proteo- 
tion  firom  dry  hay  or  something  of  that  kind  being  shaken  over  it.  In 
summer  they  do  admirably  in  cellans  because  there  they  are  easUj  kept 
cool.  They-will  not,  however,  suooeed  in  cellars  any  more  than  anywhere 
else,  unless  the  spores  or  spawn  run  in  deoompo^ing  organised  matter,  in 
which  the  more  animal  droppings  there  are,  as  tb«t  of  the  horse,  the  better. 
Of  course  there  Is  trouble  in  taking  that  material  out  and  in.  To  lessen 
that  trouble  so  far  we  have  filled  large  pots,  shout  18  inches  in  diameter,  or 
tubs,  or  boxes,  capable  of  being  easily  carried  by  one  or  two  persons,  and 
filled,  spawned,  and  earthed  them  before  taking  them  to  the  cellar,  treating 
each  one  Just  a*  we  would  do  a  bed.  This  lessened  the  litter  in  the  cellar. 
Tre>it  your  dung  as  you  may,  you  will  be  apt,  especially  if  the  garden  or 
the  house  is  old,  to  take  some  woodlioe  in  with  it,  which  of  course  will  grow 
bigger,  and  must  be  trapped  as  elsewhere.  We  know  of  no  other  insect 
that  will  be  apt  to  trouble  yon  if  the  dropolngs  are  well  heated  before  being 
used.  We  have  seen  fine  Mushrooms,  Sea-kale,  and  Chicory,  in  London 
cellars.  * 

Glimbkbs  fob  Vbbavdah  Tbbllis  (7.  R.  5.).— We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Rosos  you  name  will  do  well  enough  if  you  give  the  ground  a  good* 
dres«ing  of  rotten  dun<r,  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  then  in  summer 
mulched  the  ground  over  the  roots  with  more  rotten  dung.  No  doubt  your 
Koil  is  tooDoor.  If  }0u  wished  a  change,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Honey- 
suckles and  Jasmines  would  do,  choosing  tbe  hiirdiest  kind^,  as  the  hardy 
Chinese  jellow  Jasmine  for  winter,  and  the  white  for  summer.  We  have  no 
doubt,  however,  of  tlie  Rose#,  but  ic  may  be  neceAsary  to  replant.  Prune* 
and  wai»h  with  Oisharst,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  get  lid  of  insects 
and  their  eggs. 

Black  Hambobok  Obapbs  not  Cou>obimo  {A  Totmg  Oardmer).—W^ 
fear  there  is  something  wrong  either  in  the  border  cr  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Generally  speakicg.  Grapes  have  coloared  well  this  season ; 
but  yon  may  perhaps  have  overcropped  the  Vines,  or  a  too  severe  prunSng 
of  the  summer  wood,  or  its  opposite  by  preventing  light  and  air  acting  on 
them,  ssay  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Your  border,  which  you  say  is 
8  feet  deep  on  a  two-foot  drainage,  is  ample  enouKb,  or  perhapa  a  foot  too 
deep,  and  we  apprehend  If  the  roots  were  examined  they  would  be  found 
near  the  bottom— very  likely  amongst  the  drainage  and  beyond  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  SoU  for  Vine-borders  ought  to  be  open  rather  than 
rich,  and  when  there  is  the  happy  mixtuft  of  the  chemical  constituents 
required  in  the  food  of  the  Vine,  the  laUer  thrives  almost  in  spite  of  mis- 
management. When  the  mixture  Is  an  artiftolai  one  there  is  more  uncer- 
tainty. In  your  case  we  would  be  disposed  to  lift  the  Vines  carefully  and 
replant  them  in  a  soil  more  in  accordance  with  their  requirements  in  thia 
country.  Some  articles  on  this  subject  will  shortly  appear  in  this  JoumaL 
The  eril  in  the  case  of  the  Muscats  arises  from  a  like  oanae. 

Sowing  Vabioos  Sbxos  (Mary  Seotl).^ Ager^tam  mexicanum,  Arototis 
grandiflora,  Heliotrope,  Portulaca,  and  Amtgallls  seeds,  should  be  sown 
in  the  first  week  in  March,  in  pots  of  light  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould* 
covered  lightly  with  roll,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  bot'ed  Pot  when  large 
enongh— two,  three,  or  more  round  the  side  of  a  small  pot,  or  tbe  first 
three  and  last  singly,  according  to  their  strength,  and  grow  ou  In  a  green* 
house,  hardening  oif  in  a  cold  friime.  Alyssum  compaotum  is  a  hardj 
plant  blooming  In  spring,  and  should  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  May. 
Linuma  are  a  numerous  family,  and  you  do  not  say  whleh  voors  Is,  ao  wo 
imagine  it  to  be  an  annual  that  may  be  sown  In  the  first  week  in  April  where 
it  is  intended  to  bloom,  or  in  pou  under  glass  in  March ;  if  a  tender  sort* 
to  be  planted  out  in  May.  Sednm  may  be  hardy  or  tender,  but  we  presume 
the  fturmer,  to  be  sown  out-doors  in  May,  but  it  vin  not  flower  the  asms 
Tier.   One  of  the  leedi  named  wt  were  unsblo  to  asake  out. 
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T^mwano  Bottom  Heat  to  Pih»  VLknn  {».  OiMr).— Tea  are  onita 
rljdkt  M  to  yoor  plan  Muf  dotoI  ;  uid  Its  antweriiig  tha  parpoae  for  whieh 
!t  la  intended  la  »  great  point  in  tta  favonr.  We  never  did  loe  anj  adTantafo 
in  plaelng  nibble  orer  the  pipea,  knowing,  aa  we  do.  ihAt  the  heat  naea. 
and  wama  the  bed  mcve  orer  the  pipea  than  ebewhere ;  bnt  we  do  aM 
advantage  In  pladog  the  pipea  in  an  open  chamber,  and  ooTeting  that 
ehanberwtth  open  alatea,  or  slaba  of  atone,  by  which  the  bed  abore  ia 
eqnaUy  heated  thronKhout.  Snch  \n  ynar  ayRtein,  only  yon  employ  wooden 
picepera  and  dmin  tiler,  instead  of  »t)Qe  or  alate  ooreringa.  Though  there 
be  a  Tariation  of  roateriala  the  lyvtcm  i»  the  aaoie. 

OATinpto  BnvaanLa  Spaovra  (JE.  C.}.— When  the  Bpronta  are  larxe 
tnongh  for  gathertng  then  ia  ihe  right  time,  and  as  for  their  being  only  lit 
to  nae  after  fVoaf,  it  la  like  saying  tbat  summer  Cabbaaea  are  not  worth 
eating.  We  eat  them  as  soon  aa  we  can,  or  when  about  the  size  of  a  (ennia 
ban,  and  qnite  firm,  for  if  not  need  thov  will  open  or  become  looee,  and  are 
then  no  better  than  ColeworU.  Try  their,  and  we  feel  sure  yon  wUl  Itka 
them.  We  have  used  ours  since  September,  and  like  them  better  than  any- 
thing at  this  season. 

Bbatxwo  a.  CoovMBKB-prr  (J,  IT,)  .—For  a  pit  38  feet  loa*.  annk  telow  the 

rronnd  lavel  from  18  to  24  inohei,  width  7  feet,  height  at  baofc,  lnside» 
feetyaadlnfrant  G^feet,  a  flow  and  renun  three-lncli  pipe,  along  the 
ftront  and  one  end,  wonld  only  do  for  Cueumbera  planled  out  towarda  th't 
end  of  April.  To  pUnt  out  about  January  yoo  would  need  the  double  of 
what  yon  bare  now ;  and  to  keep  on  in  scTere  winters  yon  would  need  a 
filth  pipe,  if  yon  could  give  no  protection  to  the  glass  on  vary  cold  niirhu. 
Tour  tank  or  box  orer  the  pipes,  18  inchea  deep  and  13  wide,  will  do  to 
grow  the  planta  In,  if  planted  at  first  some  5  Inohea  flrom  the  top,  and 
gradnally  earthed-up  with  rieh  light  oo^npoau  We  do  not  think  ralainff  the 
nipea  will  cire  yon  any  adrantace.  The  top  of  your  tank  shooM  not  be 
uas  than  15  Inchea  fh>m  the  glasa,  anrl  your  trellia  at  the  back  wall  ahould 
be  fully  more— aay  18  inchea -and  that  will  gire  room  for  the  foliage.  We 
do  not  aee  how  **taking  th#>  i^asa  ofl:  and  the  pipea  away,  would  moke  a 
nice  honae.**  We  can  well  fancy  how.  by  raising  the  back  wall  IS  or 
34  inchea,  lengtbenlnir  the  sashea  to  suit,  or  baring  an  opaque  part  at  top, 
where  air  oonld  be  gtren,  and  doubling  the  pfpea,  you  might  hare  a  nice 
Cneamber-house. 

Wnnniiia  GnnAnnma  Ann  FpcnarAa  f  JT.  C}.— If  the  Geranluma  am 
Tsriagaled^leaved  kluda,  yon  mnat  not  eat  them  in ;  but  if  SoarleU  they 
ahovld  bo  eat  in  and  disleMfad.  if  to  be  k^pt  in  the  dark  (in  that  e^  cat- 
ting in  but  little)  s  but  have  the  leares  left  on  if  they  hare  light.  Giro  only 
a  little  water  to  prerent  the  plwita  At  flat  up,  hut  afTurd  air  and  plcntr  of 
light  If  expoacd  to  it  at  all.  Littl«  If  any  water  will  be  needed  before 
March,  hot  if  the  soil  U  rery  dry,  a  little  should  be  triren  on  tha  morning 
or  a  fine  day  when  it  ia  likely  to  be  driM  np  before  nlrhk  Puehaiaa  shonld 
nat  have  an j  water  from  thia  time  until  March,  when  they  may  ba  cot  in, 
and  watered  a  little  at  first,  increasing  the  quantity  a<  tha  plaaU  advance 
In  growth,  repotting  them  when  the  shoots  are  1  or  3  inebas  kmg.  If  the 
aitnatleo  in  which  tbey  are  kept  during  the  winter  ia  very  dry  the  soil  a 
* -  -       -      -  I « little  1 


B  too  dry,  they  should  therefore  be  examined,  and  a  little  water  aiiven 
If  theahoota  show  a  tendency  to  shrtvel.  Friai  dome  ia  a  goad  material' 
for  keeping  out  froat,  and  ao  is  stout  eanvasa,  but  the  first  ia  to  be  preferred. 

ConasAVAToaT  Staox  {A  Subieriber).-'lt  von  have  glaaa  for  half  your 
height  in  front,  why  not  have  a  low  atage  all  round,  and  the  walk  up  tha 
centre  t  or  even  if  yon  had  a  flat  stage  of  2j^  feet  in  ftont,  and  a  raiaed  stage 
of  4^  feet  for  base  at  back,  you  would  get  at  your  planU  with  graater  eaae 
than  on  the  broad  stage  yon  propose.  The  number  of  shelves  must  b« 
determined  bv  the  siae  or  the  plants.  For  small  planta  the  ahalvea  may  be 
only  G  or  9  Inehea  below  each  other.  For  large  planta  thev  might  need 
three  or  four  tlnira  that  apace.  If  you  bate  no  glasa  in  tnnt  of  yonr 
hooae  your  propoaed  pkn  wiU  do. 

Gaxxlua  Buna  Faluro  (Perplexed),— Thtrt  ia  nothing  noxioua  in  the 
water.  Sadden  transiiion  from  moist  air  to  dry  air  and  more  heat  ia  a 
probable  cauae  of  the  bnda  falling.  The  cause  of  the  planta  in  the  vfnery 
not  dropping  their  buda  ia  probably  due  to  the  greater  moiatnra,  and  cooler 
and  more  shailed  sUte  of  tbat  structure.  Another  very  likely  cause  la  the 
conaarvatory  being  badly  vtntilated,  as  Fuchsias,  Citrons,  «c.,  have  not 
done  well  in  lu  Was  the  house  painted!  If  so.  the  planta  were  probably 
pnt  in  before  the  fumes  of  the  paint  had  gone  ofll  Perhaps  the  planta  hare 
not  been  kept  well  supplied  with  moirture,  or  watering  may  bare  been 
overdone,  either  of  which  conditiona  will  cause  the  buda  to  fall.  Ton 
ahould  have  thinned  the  buds  to  at  moat  two  on  a  shoot.  The  enormous 
onantity  borne  at  the  point  of  the  shoota,  Judging  by  that  aent,  ia  more 
uan  any  plant  can  aweli.  support,  and  properly  expand.  Than  the  Citron 
leavea  are  infested  with  brown  scale,  which  you  will  find  on  looking  at  the 
under  aide  next  the  midrib,  and  the  in«eot  would  be  better  reoMvod  with  a 
9»nge  and  a  solntion  o*  aott  soap,  noa  too  powerful.  That,  however,  baa 
nothing  or  but  little  to  do  with  the  ieavf^s  fallhig,  and  that,  we  think,  ia  duo 
to  one  or  other  of  the  causee  named ;  the  bnda  aent  have  been  defsotive 
mme  tfane,  eapecially  tha  amaU  onea. 

YzKX  Boora  in  Oxj>  Taw  iA  Reader).— VTe  would  remove  the  tan  now, 
and  replace  it  by  tnrvea  cut  2  or  3  inchea  thick  ftom  a  paature  where  the 
aoil  ia  of  a  light  loamy  nature,  ^ing  careful  not  to  injure  the  Vine  roola  in 
removing  the  tan ;  and  in  placing  the  turves,  which  are  all  the  better  if 
finm  thtee  to  sii  months  old,  lay  the  roota  in  them,  covering  about  6  inehea 
deep.  Ton  will  And  this  much  bettt^r  than  tan  for  Vine  roota  to  ramify 
through,  and  it  will  be  a  new  souroe  of  strength  to  the  Vines.  We  have  in 
dm  preaa  a  work  on  Vine  culture,  which  will  treat  fully  on  the  anltfeet. 

Fnxaxavino  CocniinBa  Foujof.— F.chivx  OAMMOAMa  {October),  — W^ 
do  not  perceive  what  is  wanted  with  tlie  pollen  for  winter  impregnation,  aa 
Chenmbera  swell  their  fruit  aa  well  unimpregnated  aa  impregnated,  and 
are  much  better  for  use  aa  they  are  without  eeeda.  We  never  experienced 
any  deficiency  of  male  blooms  in  winter,  it  might  be  becanae  we  took  off 
all  we  ODuld  put  our  hands  on,  yet  we  always  have  more  than  we  want,  and 
that  ia  none.  Ton  may  keep  the  male  blooms  in  a  closely-stoppered  phial 
pntthig  them  therein  when  the  poUen  U  ready  for  abedtfing,  or  yon  may 
eoUeet  aome  of  the  pollen  on  white  paper,  and  keep  it  in  a  aealed  bottle, 
not  to  be  opened  except  when  used,  but  we  question  Ita  utility.  From 
yonr  largo  planta  of  Echlum  candicsns  you  may  expect  aome  handaome 
nine  fiowera  m  May  or  June  of  next  year,  if  you  keep  the  plant  in  a  light; 
airy  situation  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  do  nut  over-water  them  dnrina  the 
winter.  The  ^pike  oi  herrlea  aent  bclonga  to  some  Phytoiacca,  probably 
Phytolacca  decondra  or  Virginian  Poke,  but  for  certain  identity,  foliage  and 
flowers  should  have  been  sent. 


GEAmvo  CAunLXiaf  {F$mdidJmy  CVMaamaa  may  be  ao  managed,  aa 
well  aa  Orangey  and  any  time  before  fraah  vlgoroua  growth  takee  plaos  in 
tha  apring.  In  aU  mm^  hewavar,  wkora  the  are/lad  plamlaaonM  be  plaeid 
in  a.aaedarBta  aolat  heat,  tbaca  would  be  no  necesaity  for  leavia«  any  part 
of  the  bottom  end  exposed.  We  have  grafted  even  large  planta  of  Cameiliaa 
all  over,  watered  the  plant  well,  then  laid  the  head  down  over  a  sHght-eweet 
hotbed,  and  placed  a  eaah  frosn  a  f^ama  ovsr  it,  and  amat  at  each  ahda.  The 
plant  was  moved  onee  or  twice  ta  giva  water,  before  the  aoiona  oommeneed 
to  grow  freely.  We  would  recommend,  aa  a  suitable  Peach  for  yonr  orchard- 
hou«e.  Walburton  Admirable.  Coe'a  Golden  Drop  Pinm  ia  anything  bot  a 
Bhy  bearer  under  glaaa,  but  it  oMsat.hava  abaodanoe  of  air  whan  ia  Uoom. 
We  believe  that  in  a  houaa  with  air  fUl  on.  and  a  littte  ahadad  in  aaaiMr, 
so  aa  to  retard  the  crop,  thia  excellent  Plum  might  be  kept  almoat  till 
Chriatmat,  and  then  in  aaoehariae  matter  be  more  like  a  preaerve  than  a 
Plnm. 

Pi.AMTiira  A  ViLiAoa  Cionanaao  (Tim  JlMe).*>Bot  for  what  yen  mv 
about  the  window*  being  ahaded^  wa  have  no  doabt  the  nnranryman's 
a<l«ction  would  suit  you.  Keeping  that  iu  %lew,  we  would  bo  disposed  to 
place  a  Chinese  Arbor  Vitm  in  the  cen  tre,  and  in  a  cifcle,  6  feet  fh>n  that, 
we  would  plant  fonr  Laarela  (Portugal},  and  f<mr  HolUe%  alternately  wllb 
each  other;  and  then,  4^  feet  farther,  preauming  that  the  rtlawatar  of 
circle  is  about  284  feet,  we  wonld  plant  a  low  of  Lauruatinna  Tha  Portugali 
oonld  be  nipped-in  as  tha  Halliea  grow.  To  niaa«  an  appaananoe  at  eaae 
yon  might  plant  eomasoo  Lanrela,  pegging  them  down  over  tha  gronnd.  Ia 
It  necessary  to  havo  that  eirelo  at  all!  Aonnd  tbe  aldai^  where  tbaraia 
room,  we  would  put  a  plant  or  two  of  the  common  Taw,  the  Irlah  Taw, 
common  Arbor  Vitaa,  and  Gypreas.  A  Deodar  would  aoon  want  the  daan» 
for  itaclf.  If  there  were  no  circle  yon  might  have  an  Araucaria  oppealta 
tha  entrance,  and  a  Daodar  at  eaeh  aide,  ao  aa  to  avoid  the  windows. 


NAMsa  or  Faorr  {J,  P.),—F$mr9.—U  Ostfllao ;  3,  Doyemi6  Boaaaaek; 
7,  Chaonontel;  8,  Conaeiller  do  U  Conr ;  9,  Vicar  of  WiaMald.  Apmlm 
— 1,  Fraaklin'a  Golden  Pippin  Apple;  8,  Qoldea  Koseet;  6.  Golden  Wlatsr 
Pearmain;  1ft,  Damelow'a  SeadUng ;  14,  Lady's  Finger:  15,  UoUandhnry. 
Otbera  not  reeogniaed ;  and  we  are  not  anre  we  diatingniahed  connaetiy  the 
6  from  tbe  9.  ( W.  Ji.).-2,  Uwls'  Incomparable;  3.  Wyken  Pippin;  4,  Wlatar 
Majeting ;  8,  Worrosley  Pipuia ;  7,  Catahead  ;  8.  Golden  Heinette ;  9,  Tork- 
shire  Greening ;  10,  Whiter  Qneening ;  II,  Dnmelow's  Seedling ;  12.  Cximaaa 
Qaeeaing;  IS,  Beauty  of  Kent;  16,  Early  Konpareil;  18,  8yka  Honsa 
Russet.  {Constant  Meadert  Rou).— Peart.  —  %,  Hscon'a  Incomparabla ; 
S,  Pasee  Colmar;  4,  Gloa  Uoreean;  8,  Brown  Beurr6;  7,  Baater  Bearrd. 
Applet.— \,  Blenheim  Pippin;  3,  Norfolk  Beefing;  4,  Dumelow's Seedling ; 
A.  Cox*s  Orange  Pippin ;  8.  Court  of  Wick.  (if.  5.,  Holland  Boad:,—Jaai 
Pear  Is  Uredale's  St.  Germain.  (M.  J.  Wota/m).—!,  Winter  Peannaia; 
2,  Bcal  de  Caissoy,  in  use  from  November  till  Match,  rlpenins  ia  sneeei* 
alon;  8,  Chaumontel.  I  A,  IT.).— Tour  Apple  ia  the  Golden  Nobla  When 
nambera  are  omitted  the  fruit  to  which  they  were  attached  waa  not  reeog* 
nised.  (J,  Bamfft).—!,  Pasae  Colmar;  2,  Z^phirin  Or^gobre;  8,  Jos^phlae 
de  MaUnea.  (J  Yotm^  /V}mo/o^<;.— Tour  Applea  were  named  at  page  399» 
We  do  not  remember  the  Peara. 

NAMna  or  Plamts  (i>MMsa).— Tonr  Fern  ia  Atbyrinm  FlUi.f0HiriD8. 
iJ.  Hwnth,  Orton  i7a/f..~l,  Aiipbniam  adiantnm  nigmm;  3,  Aapleniam 
trichomanee;    8,   Polypodinm  Robertiannm;    4,  Poiypedlttm  dryoptariai 

5,  Pnlyatiohum  aoaleatom  lohatom  in  a  young  alaiei  8,  Polyetiekam 
lonchitts.  {Johnny  Tucker).^  I,  Rhipaalis  orusbad-'perhaps  casaytha; 
2.  Arthropodium  panicuUiua ;  8,  Fieaa  repena ;  4,  Gymnogramnataxtazea; 

6,  Some  baxifrsge ;  6.  Serissa  tcatida. 


POULTBT.  BEE.  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOXICLB. 


THE  ORIGIN'   OP  BEAHMA   POOTEA  FOWLS. 

I  FSBL  sure  it  would  gire  nmch  BatiBfaetion  to  a  large' 
section  of  the  poultry  world,  aa  well  as  to  m/self,  if  some  of 
your  coireapondentB  who  are  learned  in  Brahmaa,  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  give  na  some  information  through  your  odluania 
which  may  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  the  question  at 
present  so  unsettled,  "  Are  they  a  true  breed  or  not  ?"  And 
I  hope  they  will  accompany  any  communications  with  aome 
reliable  data  on  which  their  opinions  are  formed. 

In  yonr  last  Journal,  I  see  you  state  that  yon  comnder 
them  either  a  yariety  of  the  Shanghai,  or  a  oroas  of  the 
Malay,  and  as  some  maintain  them  to  be  a  distinot  breed*  I 
presume  we  have  here  the  three  points  between  which 
opinions  vaxy. 

Having  only  kept  them  for  a  myself  short  time,  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  fbrm  a  decided  opinion ;  but  I  must  con* 
fesa,  aa  I  kept  Cochins  at  the  same  time,  I  could  not  help 
noticing  peculiarities  in  their  habits  which  disposed  raa  to 
lean  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  decidedly  not  Cochins. 
Indeed,  of  this  I  feel  certain,  but  then  it  is  evident  thofle 
peculiaxitiea  might  have  been  introduced  by  a  "  croaa." 

I  am,  however,  disposed  to  think  that  if  the  breed  had 
been  obtained  by  crossing,  they  would  occasionally  "  throw 
back,"  but  I  never  heard  of  such  an  occurrence.  Certain  it 
is  that  they  are  a  most  valuable  kind  of  poultry  for  all  pur* 
poses,  whatever  be  their  origin ;  and  although  I  do  not  ai 
present  keep  poultry,  I  join  with  many  others  in  regrete 
that  such  determined  efforts  should  be  made  to  deny  them 
tiie  plaoe  they  deserve.— W.  H.  B. 

[Dr.  Gwynne,  of  Sandbach,  Cheshire,  was  one  ot  the  first 
to  possess  this  variety,  and  he  informed  ns  that  he  ob*- 
tained  them  irom  Dr.  Bennett,  of  the  United  States.    Ha  ftk 
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-mice  conchxded  that  they  were  either  a  mere  yariety  of  the 
Cochm-China,  or  a  cross^  "  probaWy  with  the  Malay."  He 
asked  for  information  from  Dr.  Bennett,  but  conld  obtain  no 
vatisfoctory  reply,  and  why  he  could  not  is  folly  apparent 
.firom  this  which  we  extract  from  an  American  work  on 
poultry. 

"  The  variety  of  fowl  itself  was  the  Grey  Gbittagong^,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  the  first  samples 
of  which  I  obtained  from  'Asa  Eugfr*  (Dr  Kerr),  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  1850.  Of  this  no  one  now  entertains  a  doubt. 
They  were  the  identical  fowl,  all  over, — size,  plumage  and 
characteristics. 

"  But  my  friend  the  Doctor  wanted  to  put  forth  some- 
thing that  would  take  better  than  his  *  Plymouth  Eocks ;' 
and  so  he  consulted  me  as  to  a  name  for  a  brace  of  grey 
fowls  I  saw  in  his  yard,  I  always  objected  to  the  multiply- 
ing of  titles ;  but  he  insisted,  and  finally  entered  them  at  our 
Fitchburg  Depdt  Show  as  '  Burrampooters,'  all  the  way  from 
India. 

"These  three  fowls  were  bred  from  AsaBugg's  Grey  Chit- 
tagong  cook,  with  a  yellow  Shanghae  hen,  in  Plymouth, 
ICoBB.  They  were  an  evident  cross,  all  three  of  them  having 
a  top-knot!  But,  nHmporte.  They  were  then  'Buiram- 
pooteiB." 

"Subsequently,  these  fowls  came  to  be  called  'Boram- 
pootras,'  'Burram  Putras,'  '  Brama-pooters,'  'Brahmas,' 
•Brama  Puters,'  'Brama  Poutras,*  and  at  last  'Brahma 
Pootras."  In  the  meantime,  they  were  advertised  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  various  fidrs  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
under  the  above  change  of  titles,  varied  in  certain  instances 
as  follows ;  '  Burma  Porters,'  *  Bahama  Paduas,*  *  Bohemia 
Fradas,*  '  JBahama  Pudras' ;  send  for  these  three  last  named, 
prizes  were  actually  offered  at  a  Maryland  fair  in  1851 ! " 


black:  is  WHITE. 

CoMTKADicTOBT  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  no  less  strange 
than  true,  that  what  was  black  is  now  white.  But  to  my 
fltory.  A  neighbouring  farmer  purchased  some  chickens 
two  years  ago,  and  among  them  was  a  single  black  one, 
which  in  due  time  became  a  hen,  and  underwent  the  usual 
•cases  of  henhood.  Now,  whether  these  cares  or  female 
vanity,  aroused  by  the  &ct  of  being  a  solitary  black  one 
Among  so  many  of  various  gay  colours,  or  both,  preying  on 
a  peouUarly  constituted  mind,  produced  the  effect  I  am 
about  to  describe  I  must  leave  my  readers  to  decide ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  after  twelve  months  this  black  hen  was 
observed  to  be  changing  her  plumage,  until  at  eighteen 
momthg  old  she  became  black  and  white ;  and  the  change 
dtill  going  on  at  two  years  old  this  once  jet  black  hen, 
black  even  to  her  legs,  became^  and  is  now,  of  the  piueat 
milk-white,  witti  legs  as  white  as  any  Dorking'fl.  The  hen  is 
now  in  my  possession,  having  been  kindly  given  to  me  on 
ezpreBsing  much  interest  in  the  matter;  and  the  above  &cts 
«an  be  vouched  for  as  strictly  true.  May  I  ask  if  suoh  a 
-case  of  waahing  a  blackamore  white  has  been  met  with 
before  ?— B.  O.,  Eglingham. 

[Many  instances  have  occurred,  and  some  have  been 
notioed  in  our  pages  of  Black  fipaaush  hens  gradually  ac- 
^oiring  an  entirely  white  plumage.] 


I>D0K8.^Flrst,  Ti      

,  J.  Gregory,  Hlndler ;  J.  Balloagh,  Atberton. 
,w.Gi 


8— Bail.  J.  Mewtoa,  AMOaf. 


Walnlto'.d,  GekbooM. 

jory,  Hlndler ;  J.  BuUi 

Obws.— JPrLse,  w.  Green,  Ltttle  Hiiltoa. 

Mr.  John  Elliott,  Westleigh,  oficiated  as  the  Judge. 


TTLDESLEY  AGiBICULTDItAL   SOCIETY'S 

POULTRY  SHOW. 
Thx  thirty-first  annual  Show  of  the  above  Society  was 
jield  on  the  20th  ult. 

Oaiu«— First,  J.  natoo,  Boothstone  Bridge.     Seeond,  T.  Wakei&eld 

8PAHI8H.— First,  W.  Gregory,  Atherton.  Beeond,  J.  W.  Speakmaa, 
'Atberton. 

CooHin-GHUM.— Prise,  T.  Wakeaeld,  Golborne; 

DoRKiNo.— First,  S.  FarringtoD,  A»tl«y.    Seoood,  J.  BulIoQ^ih,  Atherton. 

Hambvkobs  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  J.  Morris,  Westldgh.  Second. 
T.  Davtes,  Hfndlry. 

Hakburobs  (SUrer* penciUvd).— First  end  Scoond,  J.  Ptett,  Deane. 

Hambdsgbs  (Qolden-spaiiKled).  — First,  J.  Walton,  Hindley.  Second. 
J.  Morris,  WesUeiffh. 

Sambcbubb  (Silver-spaigled).— FIrtt  «iid  Seeond,  J.  Horde,  WcstMgk. 
Blclily  Cemmeoded,  J.  UasUngooa,  Trldesl^. 

rojJLxm  —First  and  Second,  S.  Fanlogton,  Astiey. 

"Bamtams. -First,  R,  ficrmtd,  Atherton.  Second*  S.  Furington,  Attle:^' 
CtauBMBdedf'B.  FerrtogtoB. 


COWS  EOBBED  OP  THEIE  MILK. 
Yon  are  correct  in  stating  that  Hhe  idea  of  hedgehogs 
sucking  cows  has  long  been  abandoned  by  siatoraJiiBts,  we 
chief  reason  being,  I  believe,  that  the  month  of  UbiB  animal 
is  not  large  enough  to  admit  the  teat  of  the  oow.  The  sug- 
gestion that  the  human  hand  drew  the  milk  from  your  ooi- 
respondenf  s  cow  is  the  most  probable  one,  and  ahe  may 
have  sucked  herself ;  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  moaee 
common  thing  to  have  occurred  in  that  way,  would  be  that 
one  of  the  cows  running  with  her  was  perhaps  Idie  oulpEit/— 
W.  H.  B. 

IS  A  KEW  BEE  BOOK  WANTED? 

"0,  that  mine  advenaiy  had  written  a  hoolc."— Job  xzxL,  y.  35. 

I  JOIN  most  cordially  in  the  request  of  "K  S."  Mc 
Woodbuzy  would  confer  an  inestimable  favour  on  the  whole 
community,  whether  bee-keeping  or  honey-liking,  by  writing 
on  a  subject  in  which,  we  may  say  without  depreciating 
others  he  is  "facile  princeps.'* — ^A  Constant  Beadbb. 

[The  request  preferred  by  "E.  S.,"  in  page  319,  seconded 
as  it  is  Vy  "  -^  Constant  Bxadeb,"  hoa  brought  the  above 
question  very  forcibly  to  my  mind,  albeit  by  no  means  for 
the  first  time,  since,  I  may  confess,  that  I  have  long  con- 
templated suoh  a  task,  and  have  spared  neither  labour  nor 
expense  in  obtaining  information  and  experience  to  qualify 
me  for  it. 

My  idea  is,  that  the  work  should  first  appear  in  tha 
oolumns  of  The  Joubkal  of  Hobticultubb,  whence  it 
would  afterwards  be  reprinted  and  offered  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing world  at  a  moderate  price. 

For  upwards  of  six  years  I  have  been  a  very  firequent  cozIp 
tributor  to  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  and  I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude  the  kindly  appreciation  which  has 
^ways  been  accorded  me.  To  this  correspondence  I  owe 
the  oonunencement  of  many  valued  friendships,  and  am  in- 
debted to  it  for  numberless  pleasing  episodes  and  grateful 
reminiscences.  Whatever  information  I  possessed  has  always 
been  ireely  communicated  to  all,  whilst  in  my  turn  I  have 
derived  much  advantage  &om  the  interchange  of  ideas  with 
others.  May  I  venture  to  hope,  that  if  it  be  decided  that  I 
am  to  write  a  new  bee-book,  it  would  be  received  by  the 
Editors  and  readers  of  The  Jovbnal  of  HoBTicuLTtrBB  in 
as  kindly  and  indulgent  a  spirit  as  the  nearly  hebdomadal 
contdbutions  of— AI)avoNSHiBJS  Bbe-kebfeb. 

[To  this  reply  we  give  a  ready  ixisertion,  and  should  fael 
that  we  did  an  iqjustioe  not  only  to  the  writer  'but  to  our 
readers  if  we  did  not  cordially  assent  to  the  proposal.  Wis 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  work  as  one  that  will  be 
of  great  utility;  for  Mr.  Woodbury  possesses  not  only  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  bees  and  of  all  the  literature  on  the 
subject,  but  a  long  experience  in  the  apiary,  and  is  foOOy 
qualified  to  teach  how  to  manage  them  under  any  system, 
whether  for  amusement  or  profit. — ^Ebs.] 


WOODBUHY  FBAME-mVES. 
"A.  W.  B."  says  that  the  frames  in  his  Woodbury's  bav- 
frame-hives  "  got  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular  as  soon 
as  the  bees  began  to  work,  and  thus  scarcely  any  of  the 
combs  are  true,  and  many  are  joined  together,  so  tluit 
the  frames  ave  useless."  I  have  heard  the  same  complaint 
from  many  bee-keepefB  that  use  these  hives.  In  reoly  to 
his  inquiry  you  say,  that  "  every  Woodbury  frame-hive  ia 
furnished  with  a  notched  bar  fitted  transversely  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hive.  Each  frame  drops  into  its  appropriate 
notdk,  and  is  in  this  way  kept  perfectly  steady  and  perpen- 
dicular until  filled  with  comb.  When  this  has  been  ac- 
complished the  notched-bar  had  better  be  removed,  as  the 
weight  of  the  combs  renders  its  presence  unnecessary,  an ^ 
it  would  be  a  hindrance  to  their  free  manipulation."  With 
all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  time  that  he  removes 
his  notched  bar  i»  the  very  time  it  is  most  required,  as  tha 
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1)660  do  not  fill  both  ■id68  of  all  tlio  oombs  oqaally  with 
honey,  but  sometimes  put  three  or  four  times  more  weight 
of  honey  &C  one  side  of  the  comb  than  at  the  other,  and  the 
weight  on  the  heavy  side  not  being  in  the  centre  throws 
the  bottom  of  the  frame  against  the  next  comb,  until  the 
weight  is  balanced  in  the  centre.  The  bees  then  have  to 
shorten  the  cell  that  presses  against  the  next  comb.  In 
taming  the  hives  over  to  take  to  the  moors,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  his  bar-frames  all  tumble  together  whichever  way 
the  nive  leans  on  its  side,  and  so  crush  and  kill  the  bees  be- 
tween the  loaded  combs.  Mr.  Woodbury's  notched  bar  also 
rests  upon  the  floor-board,  and  so  prevents  all  the  dirt  being 
easily  removed  out  of  the  hive  from  behind  it.  In  my  im- 
proTed  bar-frame  hives  the  notched  bar  is  fixed  on  the  ends 
of  the  hive,  and  the  hive  can  be  turned  over  on  its  sides  or 
In  any  other  way  when  the  cover  is  screwed  down,  and  not 
a  single  bar-frame  or  comb  can  get  out  of  its  place.  Many 
Woodbury-hives  have  been  altered  to  my  plan,  and  their 
owners  all  say  it  is  a  great  improvement.  It  does  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  any  manipulations  in  taking  out  or 
putting  in  the  frames,  but  rather  assists  the  bee-master  in 
guiding  the  combs  exactly  to  their  place  again  when  put 
back  in  the  hive. — ^Williak  Cars,  Clayion  Bridge  Apiary, 
NevfUm  Heaih,  near  Marichetter. 

[The  foregoing  objection  is  wholly  imaginary.  When  a 
comb  of  moderate  thickness  is  fixed  in  its  place  in  the  centre 
of  a  bar,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  so  to  distribute  the 
weight  of  honey  which  it  will  contain  as  to  cause  its  frame 
to  deviate  even  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. Whenever  this  occurs  after  a  frame  is  filled  with 
comb,  it  must  be  attributed  to  defective  workmanship  in 
the  frames  themselves.  If  a  hive  is  to  be  turned  on  its  side 
or  inverted,  the  combs  and  frames  should  be  secured  ac- 
cordingly; but  we  regret  to  learn  that  Woodbury-hives  have 
been  tampered  with  in  the  way  described  by  Mr.  Carr,  as 
notched  bars  have  not  been  discarded  from  them  without 
sufficient  reason.  No  frames  can  be  readUy  or  conveniently 
manipulated  which  have  to  be  dropped  into  notches,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  in  this  respect  whether  these  be  in  the 
centre  or  at  the  ends  of  the  frames.] 


ARE  BEES  CAENIVOEOUSP 

Without  wishing  to  give  any  offence,  or  be  considered 
nnpolite  in  doubting  a  lady's  word,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
bees  do  not  eat  meat;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what 
your  able  correspondent,  "  A  Deyonshibs  Bbv-kbbfeb's  " 
opinion  is  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  so  often  observed  when 
liees  have  been  said  to  eat  this,  that,  or  the  other  that  has 
been  put  iito  their  hives,  that  they  have  only  taken  it  out 
to  get  rid  of  it,  as  witness  the  grains  of  candied  honey  and 
undissolved  sugar,  &c.,  they  bring  out ;  but  when  I  have  a 
hire  that  I  do  not  care  for  I  will  certainly  give  them  some 
meat,  and  then  watch  them  closely  to  see  if  they  do  consume 
it.— A.  W. 

(Ifty  opinion  is  identical  with  your  own;  but  we  shall 
soon  have  the  matter  placed  beyond  doubt,  since  "B.  S." 
has  responded  to  the  appeal  in  page  246  by  submitting  the 
alleged  carnivorous  propensities  of  bees  to  the  test  of  expe- 
riment, and  wiU  ere  long  be  in  a  position  to  report  the 
result. — ^A  Dxtonshibb  Bbb-kxipir. 

We  have  another  communication  on  the  same  subject 
decidedly  evidencing  that  bees  are  not  carnivorous.  It  will 
appear  in  our  columns  next  week. — Eds.] 


UNITINa  QUEEN  TO  BEES-WASPS  EAT  BEES. 

I  THINK  the  want  of  success  in  introducing  Ligurian 
queens  into  stocks  of  black  bees,  is  in  consequence  of  allow- 
ing the  queen  to  go  into  the  hive  too  soon  after  the  removal 
of  the  black  queen. 

I  find  that  fumigation  injures  the  constitution  of  the  bees ; 
and  although  they  appear  to  recover  perfectly,  the  mortality 
afterwards  is  very  great  and  rapid.  The  queen  does  not 
appear  to  s offer  so  much  from  the  fumes  as  her  subjects. 

1  have  just  placed  a  Ligurian  queen  at  the  head  of  a 
black  stock  with  perfect  success.  On  Monday  last  I  received 
from  Mr.  Woodbury  by  train  a  Ligurian  queen,  and  lost  no 
time  in  removing  the  black  lady  from  one  of  my  stodEs  on 


Tuesday.  After  allowing  the  bees  to  communicate  with  the 
strange  queen  through  zinc  for  some  hours,  I  let  her  go 
down  into  the  hive ;  shortly  after  I  had  to  release  her  from 
a  cluster  of  workers,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  her 
from  two  bees  who  had  her  firmly  pinioned  by  each  wing. 
The  next  day  about  3  p.x.,  after  ^eat  management  a^ 
caution  on  my  part,  she  was  received  with  tiie  greatest 
affection,  and  pollen  was  taken  into  the  hive. 

The  bees  do  not  as  a  rule  sting  the  queens,  but  smother 
them.  This,  however,  may  depend  on  the  temper  of  the 
bees :  some  are  much  more  irritable  than  others. 

Have  any  of  your  correspondents  noticed  that  the  wasps 
eat  the  bees  alive  in  their  hives  P  They  eat  the  soft  part 
of  the  body,  leaving  the  trunk  and  head  walking  about  the 
floor-board.  This  is  only,  I  believe,  in  weak  stocks ;  strong 
hives  do  not,  I  think,  suffer  in  general  from  them.— J.  L. 

[There  is  very  great  uncertainty  attending  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strange  queen,  and  you  were  very  fortunate  in 
inducing  your  bees  to  accept  the  alien  monarch  after  they 
had  once  imprisoned  her.  We  have  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion known  queens  destroyed  after  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  lay  eggs,  and  have  often  seen  queens  stung  by 
workers. 

We  can  confirm  your  statement  as  to  the  way  in  which 
wasps  serve  living  bees.  We  have  seen  them  treat  both 
bees  and  daddy  longlegs  in  this  manner.] 


BEES  AND  THEIR  MANAGE^iCENT. 
(Concluded  from  page  302.) 
Now  for  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  this  department 
of  bee  management  which  I  ever  encountered,  but  yet  oom- 
bined  with  one  of  the  most  striking  and  instructive  fkcts  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  bee  which  I  ever  witnessed.    My 
first  and  best  swarm  came  out  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Whit-Monday.   It  was  soon  hived  and  protected 
from  the  intense  heat  by  the  shade  of  a  kitchen  table-cloth 
and  an  umbrella.    In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  aft^wards 
another  swarm  was  on  the  wing,  and  just  as  I  had  secured 
it  the  first  swarm  left  its  hive,  and  rising  20  feet  or  more 
above  its  domicile,  commenced  a  gyratory  progressive  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  a  thick  wood  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  I  almost  despaired,  but  with  two  other  helpers 
started  at  once  in  hot  pursuit,  equipped  with  bee-drees, 
brush,  and  hive.    The  bees  made  straight  for  a  large  ash 
tree,  encompassed  with  the  thick  foliage  of  the  surrounding 
copse,  through  which  they  took  their  course  unerringly  to  a 
small  round  nole,  scarcely  half  an  inch  across,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  trunk.    I  knew  the  tree  well,  but  was  not  aware 
before  that  it  was  hollow.    The  damp  had  penetrated  into 
some  old  wound,  over  which  the  alburnum  hsd  closed,  giving 
to  the  trunk  the  appearance  of  perfect  soundness.    My  hope 
of  recovering  that  swarm  was  at  first  veiy  slight  indeed, 
but  I  saved  it  after  all,  and  in  this  way.    I  suspected  that, 
notwithstanding  the  specious  appearance  of  the  tree,  it  was 
unsound  throughout,  and  that  if  I  dug  between  the  roots  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  I  might  open  commooi- 
cation  with  my  bees  above.    My  oondusions  were  soon  veri- 
fied, and,  by  dint  of  digging  and  cutting,  I  opened  a  h<^e  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk  large  enough  to  admit  my  hanct 
and  soon  obtained  evidence,  from  a  mass  of  fine  touchwood 
raspings,  that  the  bees  had  been  at  work  with  their  maa- 
dibles  for  some  days  past  in  scooping  out  a  new  domicile  in 
close  contiguity  with  the  point  of  ingress.    Only  one  chance 
remained  for  me,  and  that  was  to  start  them  afresh  hj 
making  their  now  home  as  uncomfortable  as  I  could.    My 
plans  were  laid  and  adopted  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    I  had 
recourse  to  the  magic  puff  ball.  Lycoperdon  giganteum,  a 
piece  of  which,  as  large  as  my  fist,  I  lighted  and  placed  in 
the  hole.  The  difficulty  to  displace  the  air  above  was  at  first 
insuperable ;  I  could  not  create  a  current  firom  the  small- 
ness  of  the  cjpening  above.  Three  pieces  of  buff  ball  I  bomt 
in  this  way  in  vain.    I  next  had  recourse  to  the  flame  of 
lighted  paper,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  could  just 
perceive  a  small  quantity  of  damp  smoke  issue  f^m  the 
hole,  followed  by  a  stream  of  bees.    But,  alas !  the  sn&oke 
soon  subsided,  and  my  bees  returned.    Knocking  the  tnmk 
and  blowing  through  the  hole  with  a  pair  of  hallows  weo-e 
equally  in  vain.    My  dernier  reteori  was  brimstone— lor  uy 
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oidy  alternative  now  was  to  "kill  or  cure."  Aa  its  fames 
rose  slowly  to  the  hollow,  there  was  a  terrible  commotion 
among  the  bees,  and  in  a  few  minntes  some  dozen  or  two  fell 
suffocated  on  the  brimstoned  paper.  I  feared  for  the  queen, 
wondering  whether  she  would  have  time  to  free  herself  from 
the  embraces  of  her  loyal  sulgects  before  her  doom  was 
sealed.  The  outside  of  the  tree  was  now  covered  with  bees 
running  about,  many  of  them  feebly,  in  a  state  of  wild  ex- 
citement. I  had  only  to  wait  a  couple  of  minutes  to  see  a 
cluster  forming  on  a  blackthorn  tree  not  ten  yards  distant — 
the  queen  was  there,  and  in  t«n  minutes  the  swarm  was 
safely  hived.  I  took  it  home  in  triumph  an  hour  or  two 
after  sunset,  for  I  never,  if  I  can  help  it,  move  a  newly-hived 
swarm  to  its  final  destination  before  that  time.  It  is  now  a 
first-rate  stock,  full  of  bees  and  honey.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  both  from  the  line  of  flight  and  the  evidence  already 
noticed,  that  the  bees  were  instinctively  moving  to  a  pre- 
viously selected  habitation ;  and  I  have  as  little  doubt  that 
the  swarming  of  the  first  colony  from  the  hive  in  spring  is 
nothing  but  a  general  muster,  that  all  the  emigrants  may 
take  wing  together  under  the  direction  of  experienced  guides 
to  a  home  of  which  they  have  already  received  ample  in- 
formation. This  is  merely  a  fact  corroborative  of  a  long 
broached  idea,,  and  illustrative  of  one  of  the  wonders  of 
animal  instinct.  Here  is  another  analogous  fact,  which  I 
relate^  because  it  supplies  the  only  missing  link  in  the  chain 
of  my  deductions.  I  can  vouch  for  it  by  personal  inquiry 
and  inspection.  A  swarm  of  bees,  belonging  to  a  cottager 
living  in  a  village  about  three  miles  from  hence,  made 
direcUy  for  a  small  crevice  between  the  arch  and  woodwork 
of  one  of  the  windows  of  a  house  in  the  same  village.  That 
they  did  not  alight  there  by  mere  accident  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  a  number  of  bees  were  observed  recon- 
noitering  that  very  crevice,  which  seems  to  communicate 
with  the  ceiling  joists  above,  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
arrival  of  the  swarm. 

Fourthly.  With  respect  to  ventilation,  a  subject  the 
rationale  of  which  every  bee-keeper  ought  to  understand, 
and  one  as  important  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  hive 
as  for  that  of  the  cottage,  I  have  adopted  the  following  ex- 
pedient for  frustrating  the  invariable  effort  of  the  bees  to 
stop  up  with  propolis,  the  smaller  perforations  of  the  zinc 
plate  usually  employed  to  admit  air  and  exclude  insects.  I 
cover  the  opening  for  ventilation  with  two  zinc  plates  of 
different  size  peribrations.  The  inside  piece  has  holes  of  a 
size  just  sufficient  to  prevent  a  bee  from  passing  through, 
and  is  placed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  in  front  of  the  other, 
which  is  perforated  more  finely.  This  requires  the  removal 
of  the  glutinous  barricade  much  less  frequently  than  would 
be  the  case  were  there  no  intervening  piece  between  the 
bees  and  the  smaller  perforations.  With  respect  to  the 
system  of  ventilation  adopted  by  the  bees  themselves,  by 
which  a  certain  degree  of  noxious  air  is  removed  by  the 
fanners  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  there  is,  I  con- 
ceive a  much  deeper  philosophy  connected  with  this  develop- 
ment of  instinct  than  a  casual  observer  would  suppose.  Is 
there  no  appreciation  here  of  the  chemical  doctrine  of 
"gaseous  diffusion,"  by  which  gases  of  different  densities 
intermingle,  even  when  the  denser  is  the  lower  ?  The  move- 
ment of  the  living  fans  imparts  momentum  and  directive 
force  to  atoms  of  air  already  in  a  state  of  natural  commotion. 
The  instinct  of  the  bee  has  from  the  beginning  laid  hold  of 
a  chemical  law  which  natural  science  only  discovered  in  the 
last  generation.  "  Magna  opera  Jehovue  exposita  omniims  qui 
delectantiir  iUis" 

I  had  intended  to  cite  some  curious  illustrations  of  apiarian 
observation  and  experience  which  my  recent  correspondence 
has  most  amusingly  and  instinctively  brought  to  light,  but 
I  have  already  occupied  your  space  tcK>  fully.  I  must  reserve 
this  until  I  have  something  to  say  about  the  "Iiigurian 
bees,"  which  I  have  just  introduced  into  my  apiary,  and 
conclude  with  two  or  three  observations  about  bee-flowers 
and  honey.  In  early  spring  the  great  requirement  is  pollen, 
and  the  indication  of  a  populous  and  prosperous  hive  is 
afforded  by  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is  sought.  Bees 
revel  among  willows,  and  in  a  bed  of  osiers  they  flnd  an 
ample  storehouse  of  spring  provision.  Of  course  they 
ransack  the  nectaries  of  all  early  flowers,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  laurel  and  the  ivy  also  afford  them  very  grateful  supplies. 
Those  of  the  former  are  punctured  in  the  very  early  spring 


by  a  solitary  aphis,  and  if  closely  examined  will  be  foond  to 
contain  an  exudation  of  a  transparent  gummy  charaoter, 
viscous  and  saccharine.  The  puncture  is  generidly  found  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  in  the  cuticle,  about  an  inch  from 
the  petiole  or  footstalk.  It  requires  very  close  examination 
to  discover  it,  although  I  have  occasionally  seen  its  honey 
drop  the  size  of  a  No.  4  shot.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  excretory. 
But  I  mu^  not  forget  to  mention  one  flower,  an  early  sum- 
mer one,  which  firom  the  extraordinary  fondness  bees  evince 
for  it,  we  call  here,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  the  "  bee-flower." 
It  is  a  salvia  (S.  nemorosa),  and  for  gardens  large  enough 
for  massing  different  colours  is  really  no  mean  acquisition. 
The  loaves  are  glaucous,  and  the  flowers  a  deep  lavender. 
It  flowers  early  in  June  and  continues  all  the  summer.  I 
will  send  you  a  dozen  roots  with  pleasure.  I  must  not  say 
all  that  I  thought  of  doing  respecting  the  nature  and  origin 
of  some  of  the  materials  from  which  honey  is  elaborated. 
Chemistry  can  change  old  rags  into  sugar,  which  would  be 
none  the  less  palatable  because  of  its  origin,  were  it  not 
that  fancy  sometimes  affects  the  tsate. 

Let  us  think,  then,  of  "  busy  bees "  only  in  connection 
with  sweet  spring  flowers  and  sweeter  honey,  and  not  allow 
science  to  vitiate  our  taste.  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise." — ^William  Law,  Marston  TrtuseU  Bedory, 
Theddingworth,  Bughy, 


EECOLLECTIONS  OP  AN  OLD  FANCIEE. 
No.  4. — Tbadesmen  Faitgibbs. 

I  BEADiLT,  gladly,  even  proudly,  own  to  have  a  great 
liking  for  the  sons  of  trade.  I  like  them  whether  they 
belong  to  High  Street,  or  Back  Lane.  I  know  them  well, 
and  hAve  been  fellow-workman  with  them  in  carrying  out 
many  a  Uteraiy  scheme.  I  have  found,  especially  among 
the  younger  men,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  sometimes  an 
extent  of  reading  which  would  surprise  many  who  have  never 
come  mind  to  mind  in  contact  with  them,  and  still  more 
surprising  when  one  cocsiders  the  very  few  hours  a-week 
they  are  able  to  devote  to  literature.  Much  kindness  ex- 
tending over  many  years  have  I  received  from  tradesmen ; 
and  when  I  hear  flne  ladies  and  gentlemen  complain  of 
having  met  with  incivility  from  behind  a  counter,  I  have 
thought,  almost  said,  "  Have  you,  sir,  been  quite  the  gen- 
tleman, or  you,  madam,  quite  the  lady  to  those  of  whom 
you  complain?  Have  you  been  civil,  or  only  haughty? 
Have  you  felt  there  was  the  same  blood  in  the  one  that 
handed  you  an  article  of  dress,  or  showed  you  a  book,  as  in 
yourself— that  they  were  your  fellow  creatures  and  fellow 
Christians  ?  Have  you  been  kind,  and  spoken  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  showed  you  respected  the  feelings  of  others  ? 
If  you  cannot  say  on  your  conscience  that  you  have  done  all 
this,  need  you  wonder  as  to  what  you  have  met  witii,  taking 
poor  human  nature  as  it  is  ?" 

Now,  the  industrious  tradesman,  who  looks  well  after  his 
business,  has  naturally  a  very  stationary  position ;  he  must 
be  a  keeper  at  home,  he  cannot  leave  his  duties ;  in  plainer 
words,  he  must  "  stick  to  the  shop."  But  such  a  man  so 
situated,  needs  above  all  men,  a  hobby,  yea,  I  am  sure  aU 
men  need  one,*  a  little  outlet  to  oertain  feelings  almost  in- 
describable, something  which  is  to  the  man  what  a  toy  is 
to  a  child.  "  We  should  cultivate  the  pleasure  gardens  of 
our  minds  as  well  as  the  corn  flelds,"  said  Archbishop 
Whately.  Wise,  beautiful  words!  The  man  who  has  no 
innocent  hobby  is  apt  to  make  vice  his  hobby. 

But,  in  regard  to  tradesmen,  they  must  not  have  a  hobby 
which,  by  ^ing  them  from  home,  removes  them  from 
positive  duties — which,  in  fact,  would  interfere  with  their 
providing  for  their  families.  Thus  horses  are  always  dan- 
gerous if  made  a  hobby  of.  Oh!  the  many  "horsey" 
tradesmen  that  I  have  known  come  to  ruin.  Horses  lead  to 
hunting,  then  hunting  to  absence  from  home.  Even  apxo- 
fessional  man  is  sometimes  ii^ured  in  this  way.  I  knew  a 
surgeon  who  soothed  his  conscience  as  to  hunting  by  saying 
of  the  master  of  the  pack,  "  If  Lord  So-and-so  should  have  a 
fall  and  break  his  collar  bone,  it  would  be  the  making  of 
me."  However,  my  lord  never  fell  and  broke  a  bone,  but 
the  doctor's  patients  fell  off  instead,  calling  in  another 
surgeon  during  his  absence. 

Worse  than  hunting,  far  worse  (and  I  wish  to  say  ever  a 
word  to  do  good  as  well  as  to  amuse  or  instruct),  is  racing,  aa 
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tliflt  imrolTaB  gambling.  A  tradesmiui,  owner  of  a  racing 
pony,  known  to  me  in  early  days,  ended  his  career  a  suicide 
inaoooBtyjail. 

Well,  then,  having  settled  it  that  an  indostrions,  careM 
tradeemaii  ought  not  to  be  away  from  home  in  business 
hoon,  where  may  he  find  a  suitable  hobby  ?  And,  in  passing, 
let  me  add,  that  in  these  days  of  much  travelling  and  sight- 
seeing, home  pleasures  are  apt  to  be  despised.  Our  truest, 
onr  }x»t  pleasures  are  at  home,  easy  of  access,  dose  to  us — 
like  the  daisies  they  lie  vezy  near,  if  we  will  but  look  for  them. 

In  what,  then,  I  ask,  may  the  man,  much  by  necessity 
and  duty  at  home,  find  an  innocent  hobby?  First,  ia 
flowers,  and  especially  in  florists'  flowers.  These  are  better 
as  a  hobby  than  a  general  garden,  for  they  require  such 
constant  looking  after,  and  Uke  children,  care  of  them  in- 
cteases  our  love.  "  People  talk  of  a  proper  pride,  sir,  you 
mffiht  as  well  talk  of  a  proper  dungh&l,"  said  a  stem 
divme  of  old  days ;  but  he  was  wrong,  quite  wrong.  There 
may  be  a  proper  ^de :  thus  a  man  may  have  a  proper  pride 
in  his  flowers.  How  well  do  I  remember  the  pride,  yes 
proper  pride,  with  which  a  grocer  showed  me  his  bed  of 
Baansculuses.  There,  under  an  awning,  carefully  tended, 
were  the  glorious  flowers,  glowing,  bright^  and  beautiful, 
the  result  of  days  and  weeks  of  care. 

Then,  is  there  not  a  proper  pride  when  a  prize  has  been 
won?  Before  exhibition-day  what  family  consultations 
there  are,  why  the  whole  household  is  concerned  in  the 
matter — *'  ShfiJl  it  be  this  flower  or  that  ?  " — and  the  pride 
of  all  when  the  prize  is  brought  home !  I  once  found  a 
schoolmaster  whose  bobby  was  his  orchard-house,  garden 
he  oonld  have  none,  for  that  was  all  play^und ;  but  on  the 
little  space  to  spare  he  built  an  orchard-house,  and  there  he 
forsot^his  woes,  the  boys'  noise,  and  the  fcdse  quantities 
and  bad  syntax.' 

But  not  only  flowers,  there  ore  birds,  fowls,  pigeons,  and 
rabbits,  all  these  prove  excellent  and  harmless  hobbies. 
The  eye  of  Crabbe,  a  town-bred  man  like  myself,  saw  the 
use  of  hobbies,  and  what  they  were.  After  describing  a 
small  tradesman's  family,  he  says — 

**  Tme  pleuoro  halla  them  from  soma  ftroarito  louroo, 
And  health,  amatement,  ehUdren,  wife,  or  friend. 
With  Ufe'ftdoll  riewt  their  conMlntions  Uend. 
Kor  theie  alone  possess  the  lenient  power 
Of  soothing  life  in  the  desponding  hoar. 
Some  fsTonrite  stndiee,  some  delightfnl  care. 
The  mind  with  tronhle  and  distressee  share ; 
And  by  a  coin,  a  flower,  a  Terse,  a  boat. 
The  stagnant  spirits  hare  been  set  aflrat ; 
They  pleased  at  first,  and  then  the  habit  grew. 


him  stay  at  home,  have  a  home  hobby,  and  it  will  bring  him. 
no  iigury — not  the  hunter,  nor  the  racehorse,  but  rather 
the  florists'  flower.  Or  the  bird,  the  fowl,  the  Pigeon,  or  even 
the  despised  Babbit.  High  Street  may  have  some  of  the 
former.  Back  Lane  some  of  the  latter. — Wiltbhiae  Bbctob. 


"  Oft  have  I  aniled  the.  happy  prida  to  sea 
Of  homble  tradesmen  ia  their  evening  g^ee. 
When  of  some  pleasins,  fancied  good  possessed, 
Each  grew  alert,  was  bnty,  sad  was  blessed. 
Whether  the  call  Mrd  yield  the  hour's  daUght 
Or,  magnified  in  microscope,  the  mite. 
Or  whether  Iktmhlers,  Crcpptra^  Carrxera  seixe 
The  gentle  mind,  they  role  it  and  they  please." 

Fowls  Crabbe  does  not  mention,  though  he  well  might; 
for  into  how  many  a  backyard  have  I  gone  td  see  them — 
how  many  a  cockloft  have  I  climbed  into  to  see  Pigeons — 
how  many  an  outhouse  to  examine  the  wondrous  ears  of 
some  jKrize  Babbit;  or  stood  in  the  little  walled  garden  to 
watch  the  habits,  or  hear  nazrated  to  me,  of  now  a  Hawk, 
and  then  a  Plover ! 

As  to  the  benefit  derived  from  a  hobby,  of  that,  as  well  as 
the  pleasure  afforded,  I  am  quite  confident.  A  hobby  is  a 
relief  to  the  mind,  it  employs  some  of  its  loose  fitculties.  Yea, 
it  promotes  good  temper,  soothes  a  ruffled  spirit.  A  brief  run 
from  the  ledger  to  look  at  fowls  or  flowers  is  refreshing. 

Then  a  man's  little  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  birds, 
his  ideasant  intercourse  with  other  £uioierB.  I  own  that  I 
thimr  live  things  are  better  for  hobbies  than  anything  else. 
A  man  may  b^ome  tired  of  collecting  stamps,  or  of  auto- 
graphs, but  rarely  will  he  tire  of  b&ds.  A  bishop  was 
aooimtomed  to  get  up  and  say,  after  ahaid  day's  woxk  in  his 
library,  "  Now,  then,  I  will  go  and  have  a  look  at  my  pigs ; " 
and  a  witty  friend  of  mine  declares  of  a  super-Galvimstic 
divine,  that  it  was  wonderftd  how  less  terrific  his  c^inions 
bflpoame  after  he  took  toCoehins. 

So  I  say,  let  eveiy  man  have  his  hobby,  and  he  will  be  the 
bctteor  f6r  it^  so  long  as  he  rides  it,^  and  rk  does  not  run  away 
wilh  him.    And  frotiier,  let  enrary  man  whose  duly  makeai 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

"  T.  B.  A.  Z/'— We  bava  a  tattsr  for  thU  eon«apondeat-whither  shall  It 
be  directed! 

Laoed  Fantail  PioKom  [A.  P.  L  ).— If  Lacs  Fantails  coald  be  prodoeed 
of  equally  good  carriage,  and  with  as  ample  tails  as  the  common  Fantail, 
they  woQld  compete  well  in  a  general  class  for  this  beautlfal  rarlety  of 
Pigeon;  but  as  yet  none  hare  been  pnblicly  exhibited  at  all  eqnal  to  the 
usaal  White  Fantails  ia  these  most  essential  pecaliariaes.  If  a  pen  of  Laea 
Fantails  were  equally  good,  w£  belieTC  that  almost  every  one  of  onr  principal 
Pigeon  arbitrators  would  decide  in  their  farour,  simply  in  recognition  of 
their  peculiar  feather  and  comparatlTe  scarcity ;  bat  the  birds  hithaito 
shown  were  decidedly  open  to  great  improTement  iMfore  they  conld  cUdia 
an  approach  to  equality  with  our  best  Fantails.  It  is  quite  impossible, 
neTcrtheless,  to  gWe  any  opinion  on  birds  we  have  not  seen. 

Times*  Beb-mastbb.— We  hare  receiTcd  rarious  communications— some 
attacking  and  some  defending  him ;  but  we  think  it  best  to  occupy  no  mora 
space  oonci^ning  so  unwoithy  a  book.  1  he  line  of  defence  adopted  ilk 
that  though  the  book  is  rery  faulty,  yet  errors  are  to  be  found  in  other 
works  on  bee-management,  which  is  no  more  a  def*>nce  than  was  the  excase 
oflfered  for  a  bad  picture—'*  Yes,  it  is  bad ;  but  Jones  painted  a  worse.** 

BBoiKNiKa  Bee-keifiwo  [E.  (7.).— We  should  reoommead  yonr  bagia> 
ning  with  flaUtopped  straw  hires,  such  as  are  described  in  *'  Bee-keapiBg 
for  the  Maoy,"  under  the  name  of  **Piiyne't!  Improved  Cottle  Hive,**  but 
made  rather  Urger— 16  inches  diameter  inside,  by  8  or  9  inches  deep,  is  a  good 
sise.  These  hires  hare  a  central  aperture  in  the  top,  4  inches  in  diameter, 
orar  which  is  placed  a  small  super,  which  is  not,  howerer,  inteadcd  to 
prevent  swarming.  If  you  wish  to  adopt  the  depriving  system  von  may 
have  straw  hives  made  after  the  pattern  described  by  Bf  r.  Woodbury  in  hu 
paper  on  bee-keeping,  which  appeared  In  the  "  Journal"  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Agricnltaral  Society.  Mr.; Woodbury  says—'* Stoek-hives 
may  be  16  inches  in  diameter  by  9  deep,  inside.  As  a  fiat-top  of  this  Biae» 
when  made  of  straw,  Is  apt  to  sink  with  the  weight  of  the  combs.  It  mav  be 
formed  of  two  circular  pieces  of  half-inch  wood,  glued  and  nailed  together, 
with  the  grain  crossed,  to  prevent  warping.  There  should  be  a  two-ineh 
central  aperture  for  feeding,  and  two  slits,  half  an  inch  wide,  by  6  inches 
long,  on  either  side,  and  a  snear  to  the  sides  of  the  hive  as  possible.  The  two- 
inch  hole  should  be  closed  by  a  bit  of  tin  or  sine  when  the  bees  are  admitted 
into  a  super  through  the  side  spertures,  as  the  queen  is  apt  to  lay  egfa  in 
the  super  when  central  eommnnicatUm  is  permitted.  When  not  In  n<«  all 
egress  through  these  spertures  is  stopped  by  moans  of  wooden  blocks." 
Either  of  these  hives  will  enable  you  to  commence  bee-keeping economicaJiy, 
conveniently,  and  profitably.  Whenever  you  wish  tu  step  beyoad  them  we 
advise  you  to  go  at  once  to  Woodbury  frame-hives,  of  which  you  will  find 
a  working  descriptito,  with  illustrations,  in  *'  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many." 
Frame-hives  have  become  almost  universal  in  America,  and  they  present  eo 
many  advantages  that  we  cannot  but  believe  they  will  rapl4ly  supeiaede  ail 
others  ia  the  apiaries  of  each  of  onr  British  bee-keepers  as  aim  at  somethlag 
beyond  the  old-fashioaed  straw  hive  aad  brlmstooe-pit 
FsEDMo  Bexs  (/.  F.  N.,   Wandmcorth).  —  No  bee-fced«r  Is  equal  to 

the  iaverted  bottle 
whaa  used  as  Aowa 
in  the  eagraviag: 
A  oommoB  pidtle- 
bottle  does  admir- 
aUf  for  ooplooa 
leediag,  sad  a  foar* 
ounce  or  six-onaae 
phial  for  sprlag- 
feedlng.  Themontlfc 
o(  the  bottle  shonld 
be  covered  wIlli 
coarse  net,  and  If  a 
bit  of  perforated 
slao  be  interpooad 
it  wiU  facilitate  Us 
being  reflUed  with- 
ont  aaaoyaaee 
from  the  bees.  Tte 
•npportlag  woodBB 
block  should  fit  io 
cloee  that  neiihor 
bee.  nor  wasp  akall 
be  able  to  obtain  a. 
aarreptltiousirtp  on 
the  outside. 

Da.  Cvmiixo's  Bki  Lbctubx  {A  Cotuiant  Reader). —VTe  did  no:  notiea 
the  lecturer  saying  that  YirgU  gives  an  account  of  bees  in  one  of  hia 
**  Eclogues,*'  instead  of  '*  Qeorgic^*'  becan^  this  waa  not  a  mistake  ttxjm 
ignorance.    Dr.  Gumming  is  not  wlttiont  classical  knowledge. 

Tomato  Sauck.— Mrs.  O.  Dowdeswell,  teeing  a  wish  expressed  in  tha  last 
Number  for  a  redpe  for  making  tomato  sauce,  begs  to  mention  a  rery 
simple  mode  adopted  by  herself  for  some  few  years  past,  by  which  she  can 
have  the  same  prepared  by  the  cook  as  required,  fresh  at  any  time.  The 
tomatoes  are  gathered  perftetly  ripe,  tn^  trom  cracks  or  braiaea,  and  ara 
gently  wiped  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  jar.  Soma 
vinegar,  having  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  stand  until  cold,  is  then  poured 
over  them,  sufllcient  being  used  to  entirely  cover  them.  The  jar  ia  then 
covered  with  wetted  bladder,  aad  the  tomatoea  keep  perfectly  flresh  aad 
good  antU  those  of  the  fbllowiag  season  oome  ia.  The  peaMntry  Ln  the 
south  of  France  keep  the  tomatoes  ia  this  simple  manner.  Their  mode  of 
making  sauce  Mrs.  Dowdesweil,  unfortunately,  has  not  perfectly;  but  tiie 
tomatoee,  ia  the  meaner  described,  caa  be  aiada  as  feqaiied  Into  aaaee  hx 
aajcook.— 2%ei)eiMsifoiMf,  WorcMUnkire, 
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From  obaerrationa  taken  near  Ijondon  during  the  last  thirtv-seTen  years,  the  average  day  temperatore  of  the  week  is  50.2^,  and  its  night 
temperature  34.8'.  The  greatest  heat  was  63?  on  the  12th,  1S41 ;  and  the  lowest  oold,  13°,  on  the  9tU,  1854.  The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was 
1.34  inch. 


BEDDING  FOE  WINTER  AND  SPEING. 


HAT  a  splendid  sea- 
son !  we  hear  ex- 
pressed npoQ  all 
occasions  when 
we  come  in  con- 
tact with  either 
town  or  conntry 
gardeners ;  and 
so  it  has  been. 
Surely  we  may 
venture  to  say 
that  the  Italian 
summer  has  been 
equalled  for  once  by  that  now  passed  away  in  Britain. 

Among  the  other  wonders  this  has  wrought  none  are 
more  conspicuous  than  the  gorgeous  continued  display  of 
colours  which  all  who  have  a  flower  garden  must  have 
enjoyed  up  to  a  much  later  period  of  the  seascm  than  most 
can  remember.  A  majority  of  our  flower-beds  were  full, 
and  in  fine  order  until  the  rather  sharp  frost  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  of  October.  This  had  the  effect  of  putting 
most  people  on  the  alert,  who  had  their  tender  or  vaJued 
sorts  of  bedding  stuff*  still  out. 

It  might  by  many  parties  be  considered  that  this  late 
continuance  of  flowering,  in  comparison  to  other  seasons, 
woul4  be  a  hindrance  to  the  plantmg  of  winter  and  spring 
bedding  stuff*.  This  is  not  so,  but  rery  much  in  its 
favour.  If  such  things  as  Pansies,  Silene,  Myosotis, 
Stocks,  Sic,  be  plantea  in  their  winter  quarters  early, 
and  we  have  a  good  amount  of  sun  afterwards,  they 
invariably  commence  growing  fast,  and  are,  therefore, 
tender  when  the  sharp  winter  frosts  begin.  Silene  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to  get  in  at  the  proper  stage. 
This  season,  however,  we  have  overcome  that  most  effec- 
tually. Upon  observing  that  the  fine  weather  was  bring- 
.  ing  these  plants  too  forward,  I  set  a  man  with  a  fork  to 
raise  the  plants  quite  up,  and  then  tread  them  in  again  ; 
we  have  repeated  this  until  they  are  starved  but  sturdy- 
looking  plants,  and  likely  to  meet  any  frost  without  in- 
jury. Nothing  makes  such  splendid  spring  beds  as  the 
Silene  nendula,  both  white  and  red. 

The  oeds  and  borders  filled  up  to  this  time  consist  of 
one  bed  of  dark  Auricula,  edging  Arabis  lucida  variegata ; 
yellow  Auricula,  edging  of  the  same  Arabis ;  Polyanthus 
black,  red,  yellow,  and  variegated,  with  Crocus  edgings ; 
white  Pansy  with  blue  Scula  edging;  Magpie  Pansy, 
with  Dog's-tooth  Violet  edging ;  yellow  Alyssum,  with 
dark  red  Daisy  edging ;  white  Evergreen  Candytnit,  with 
blue  Pansy  edging.  All  these  are  crammed  quite  full, 
not  an  incn  of  s(»l  to  be  seen ;  our  stock  allows  us  to  do 
this ;  for  although  the  season  has  been  dry,  and  it  was 
consequently  difficult  to  manage  these  plants,  every  one 
was  kept  in  some  shady  place  with  only  a  sparing  amount 
of  water. 
The  smaller  borders  we  are  now  (October  28th),  busy 
Ko.  189.— YoL.  TIL.  Nrw  Sbbhs. 


digging  what  wo  term  spit  and  a  half.  This  allows  us  to 
^ve  a  good  dressing,  and  also  to  take  up  the  bulbs  left 
m  the  border  over  the  summer.  These  are  arranged  and 
planted  again  as  the  work  proceeds,  planting  the  bulbs 
m  rows  or  otherwise  on  the  top  of  the  first-tumed-down 
spit. — J.  F.,  Cliveden. 

{To  he  eontinued.) 


VINES  FOE  THE  OECHAED-HOUSE. 

Abb  you  ever  asked  to  recommend  Vines  for  an 
orchard-house  ?  If  so,  be  sure  to  place  Trentham  Black 
the  first  on  your  list. 

In  one  large  orchard-house  which  covers  SOQ  square 
yards  I  planted  a  Vine  to  each  of  the  pillars,  to  see  if 

food  Grapes  could  be  grown  in  Nottinghamshire  without 
eat.  The  only  ones  1  had  much  faith  in  were  the  white 
and  rose-coloured  Muscadines,  though  I  hoped  the  Black 
Hamburgh  might  ripen;  but  to  prove  them  I  planted 
several  other  varieties.  The  result  is  that  the  Muscadines 
have  been  ripe  and  cut  long  ago.  Chasselas  Vibert  has 
also  been  dead  ripe  some  time,  but  is  not  worth  growing, 
being  too  small  and  shabby-looking,  though  good  in 
flavour ;  the  bunches  and  berries  are  only  about  half  the 
size  of  the  White  Muscadine. 

The  Black  Hamburghs  are  good  in  colour,  thin-skinned, 
and  in  flavour  quite  equa}  to  those  grown  in  heat,  though 
not  quite  so  large.    The  Trentham  Black  is,  however, 

?uite  the  best,  being  richer,  larger,  and  blacker  than  the 
[amburghs,  and  in  every  way  superior.  In  the  hot- 
house the  Trentham  Black  is  a  first-rate  early  Grape,  we 
cut  about  40  lbs.  from  a  young  Vine  this  season  ;  but  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  plant  too  many  of  this  varie^  in 
our  early  house,  as  it  is  too  thin-skinned  to  keep  long 
after  it  is  ripe.  With  us  it  is  earlier,  larger,  and  richer 
than  any  ot  the  Hamburghs,  and  all  persons  would  do 
well,  I  think,  to  plant  one  of  this  kind ;  but  as  a  variety 
to  be  grown  in  a  cool  or  cold  house  there  can  be  few  or 
none  equal  to  it. 

We  really  cannot  be  too  corefid  in  recommending  fruit 
trees ;  it  is  so  tiresome,  after  waiting  years,  to  find  it 
necessary  to  replace  a  worthless  variety.  I  called  a 
short  time  since  at  Frogmore,  and  as  the  Prolific  Mus- 
cat, raised  in  that  garden,  will  hardlv  grow  with  me,  I 
asked  to  ^ee  it  in  fruit,  and  was  told  it  had  been  destroyed 
as  worthless  !  What  will  those  say  who  have  given  from 
one  to  two  guineas  a  plant  for  it,  and  that  so  recently  P — 
J.  E.  Pbabsox,  Chilwell, 


HAEDY  FEENS:  , 

HOW  I  COLLECrrCD  AND  CULTIVATED  TffEM.— No.  S. 

Thbough  the  Trossachs  —  not  walking  or  driving 
leisurely,  stopping  Ihere  and  there  to  admire,  now  drag- 
ging this  wheel,  now  getting  down  for  a  lounge  up  that 
hill; — but  dashing,  scrambling,  tearing  along  on  the 
outside  of  a  rickety  old  coach,  driven  unicorn  fashion, 
with  a  wild-looking  "leader,"  having  a  mad  devil  in 
;No.  84l«— YoL.  XXXII.,  Old  Sbusis. 
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her  eye,  called  "Black  Bess"  by  the  coachman,  who,  in- 
stead of  Tninding  hia  horses,  kept  quoting  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
to  the  intense  horror  of  one  of  our  party,  a  superb  four-in- 
hand  "  whip." 

Oh !  the  perils  of  that  drire — the  ludicrous  mixture  of  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  Black  Bess  scorned  a  whip, 
and  the  coachman  employed  his  to  illustrate  his  quotations. 
"  There,  madam,  is  the  ro(^  where  Fitz  James  withstood 
Eoderick  Dhu. 

'  His  back  ftgtinrt  a  rock  he  bore, 
And  firmly  placed  bis  foot  before.' 

Hold  in,  Bess,  will  you;  what's  up  nowP"  "My  good 
friend,"  broke  in  the  whip,  "  do  let  me  have  the  reins.  Do, 
pray,  be  careful."  "Bless  you,  sir,  don't  be  frightened, 
Bess  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  when  you  let  her  have  her  own 
way.  Hold  hard,  old  girl.  Now  for  it;"  and  like  a  mad 
thing,  Bess  was  tearing  down  a  grip,  and  pulling  might  and 
main  up  a  steep  ascent. 

A  few  more  alarming  quotations  and  we  come  to  Loch 
Katrine,  lying  graceful  and  beaming,  with  its  little  sunny 
isles  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  mountains  and  its  trees. 

A  small  steamer  plies  up  and  down  this  lovely  lake,  and 
you  find  yourself  looking  out  for  landmarks  given  you  by 
Scott.  The  "  beach  of  pebble  bright  as  snow,"  the  "  silver 
strand"  are  there,  it  only  needs  "fair  Ellen's"  voice  to 
take  the  place  of  the  rough  music  of  the  paddles. 

Loch  Katrine  is  a  graceful  preparation  for  the  grander 
beauty  of  Loch  Lomond.  I  can  hardly  fancy  a  lovelier  j^ic- 
ture  than  that  which  bursts  upon  you  as  you  near  the  inn 
of  Inversnaid,  Ben  after  Ben  rising  in  the  distance,  some 
brown,  some  blue,  and  some  with  bright  i>atches  of  gteen 
here  and  there. 

I  did  not  forget  the  Ferns.  I  spent  hours  hunting  the  hill- 
aides  at  Inversnaid.  Oreopteris  grew  in  abundaince,  with 
beautiful  Filiz-foemina  and  other  common  Ferns.  I  had  made 
friends  on  the  lake  with  a  gentleman,  armed  as  I  was  with 
trowel  and  bag.    He  joined  us  in  the  walk. 

"  What  success  ?"  I  asked,  half  hoping  he  had  found  some 
rarity,  half  fearing  lest  his  booty  should  exceed  my  own. 
He  shook  his  head.  I  opened  my  store  triumphantly. 
"  Look  here,"  I  said,  "  is  not  this  a  wonderful  find  ?  "  and  I 
displayed  a  graceful  little  Fern.  "This  is  the  Woodsia 
ilvensis !  " 

I  saw  a  twinkle  in  the  "  Fern-man's "  eye ;  but  he  told 
me  gravely  my  specimen  was  only  a  baby  "  Filix-foemina ;" 
and  then  he  added,  how  troublesome  baby  Ferns  always 
were,  and  that  one  could  not  easily  decide  on  a  Fern  unless 
there  was  fructification.  I  might  hunt  for  varieties  of  Filix- 
mas  and  foamina,  but  he  thought  I  should  find  nothing  else. 
Then  he  discoursed  of  Ferns  in  geneial  and  of  Fern-hunters, 
how  he  found  ladies  looking  for  Septentrionale  in  a  wood, 
for  Ceterach  in  a  ditch,  and  for  Asplenium  viride  on  a  waU. 
"  I  do,"  said  I. 

"It  is  a  pity  to  waste  time,"  he  answered.  " Find  out 
the  whereabouts  before  you  search.  Enow  what  you  are 
likely  to  find,  and  then  take  anything  strange  you  meet 
with."  And  so  it  came  to  pass  I  only  brought  away 
from  Inversnaid  a  few  young  plants  of  Oreopteris  and  a 
Lycopodium  or  two ;  but  I  took  to  more  diligent  readings 
of  Moore,  and  wished  there  had  been  a  few  simple  directions 
as  to  the  "how"  of  finding  Ferns. 

Of  course  we  made  the  tour  of  Loch  Lomond  in  the 
steamer,  wliich  was  filled  with  a  strange  mass  of  human 
beings  bent  on  pleasure — the  geologist  with  his  hammer, 
the  young  girl  with  her  sketch-book,  the  botanist  with  a 
round  tin  at  his  back,  the  pedestrian  with  his  knapsack. 
For  five  minutes  we  scanned  each  other,  and  then  turned 
our  attention  to  the  scenery.  It  was  a  glorious  day — a  day 
of  strongest  lights  and  shadows — a  day  of  sun  and  cloud ; 
and  I  could  scarce  fancy  any  luxury  greater  than  lying 
down  on  a  sofa  of  plaids  and  sailing  through  this  beautiful 
world  of  watern — a  world  cut  off,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  from 
any  outer  world  by  high  frowning  mountains,  by  steep 
shaggy  rocks — every  minute  the  scene  changing,  bold  rugged 
Bens  mcltiDg  away  into  bright  green  islands,  and  these 
into  a  far-off  distance  of  more  gentle  outline.  Looking  from 
side  to  side  as  you  approach  Inveramon,  you  come  to  a  hill 
covered  with  Firs,  some  standing,  many  fallen,  and  already 
•  barked.'  A  picturesque  group  of  women  in  red  petticoats 
and Avhite  jackets  are  seated  by  a  picnic  fire  cooking;  these 


axe  the  'barkers,'  who  live  in  rough  huts  built  about  the 
wood  during  their  seaeon  of  work,  and  vividly  remind  one  of 
the  Olive  gatherers  in  the  Olive  woods  of  Sardinia. 

From  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond  a  ooach  conveys  yon  over 
the  Black  Mountain  and  through  the  awfhl  pass  of  Glenooe 
to  the  hotel  of  Banavie  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  where  I 
was  assured  I  i^ould  undoubtedly  find  Polystiohiun  lonchitia ; 
and  up  the  sides  I  tramped  many  a  weaiy  mile  in  the 
search,  now  scrambling  np  a  rooky  ^th,  now  floondering  in 
a  bog — but  no  lonchitis.  Indeed,  I  may  here  own  that  I 
have  never  found  one  plant  of  this  most  interesting  Fern. 
"Lonchitidoides"  I  have  found  in  plenty,  and  some  bearing 
such  dose  resemblance  to  lonchitis  as  for  a  time  to  create  a 
doubt  even  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bree ;  but  the  doubt  cannot 
last  very  long,  for  I  have  proved  the  fact  that  lonchitidoidea 
in  time  becomes  lobatum,  and  after  a  while  lobatum  becomes 
P.  aculeatum.  I  have  watched  the  plants  changing  from 
year  to  year,  and  have  had  many  an  argument  about  it ; 
but  each  Fern-grower  can  prove  it  for  himself  in  three  or 
four  years. 

I  have  one  large  plant  of  true  lonchitis,  whidi  I  bought 
at  a  small  nursery  without  being  able  to  trace  its  history, 
and  from  which  I  have  this  autumn  divided  three  young 
plants.  There  is  one  feature  in  lonchitis  which  entirely 
divides  it  from  lonchitidoides — the  pinnules,  even  in  the  tiniest 
frond,  lap  over  each  other  like  the  scales  on  a  fish's  back ; 
each  pinnule  is  furnished  with  sharp  teeth,  with  a  projection 
like  an  ear  close  to  the  rachis,  which  is  covered  with  brown 
scales ;  the  fronds  grow  stiff  and  erect,  and  its  whole  form- 
ation gives  one  the  idea  of  protection  firom  wet.  The  fronds 
spring  from  the  centre,  throwing  up  several  sets  of  fronds 
during  the  summer,  the  whole  preserving  a  compact  vase- 
like form.  During  the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  after  water- 
ing the  Ferns  I  made  a  practice  of  pouring  a  little  water 
into  the  cup  of  the  plant,  thinking  to  encourage  the  new 
fronds.  After  some  time  I  observed  a  little  frond  quite 
perfect,  yet  very  small,  spread  itself  like  a  guard  over  the 
nest  of  young  fronds.  I  gave  up  my  system  of  encourage- 
ment, and,  instead,  threw  a  little  cocoa-nut  refuse  into  the 
centre  of  the  cup  as  a  protection ;  and  tlyis  has  answered 
beautifully,  and  the  plant  has  thirty  fronds  on  it  of  this 
year's  growth,  but  the  long-continued  drought  has  caused 
these  to  be  less  fine  than  usual. 

In  the  wooded  dells  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis  I  found  the 
Pyrola,  whose  pretty  bell-like  blossoms  of  white  with  a  rosy 
fiush  were  as  fragrant  as  a  bowl  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 
I  brought  several  plants  away,  but  failed  to  make  them 
grow. 

My  next  hunting  ground  was  Oban  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  here  I  had  great  success  with  Cystopteris  fragilis, 
which  abounds  in  many  beautiful  varieties.  On  the  road 
to  the  Kerrara  Ferry  I  found  angustata,  with  its  acutely 
drawn-out  length  of  frond  and  pinnee ;  dentata,  broad  and 
stumpy-looking,  bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  Dickieana, 
save  that  the  fronds  are  more  robust  and  the  pinns  not 
quite  so  closely  approaching  each  other.  1  have  never  found 
C.  alpina,  0.  montana,  or  Dickieana;  but  I  possess  many 
healthy  plants  of  each  variety  excepting  montana,  which  I 
have  lately  procured  from  Mr.  Veitch's  nursery.  It  pro- 
mises to  grow  rapidly  as  the  others  do,  but  I  daresay  it  will 
need  a  little  extra  care. 

The  walk  from  Oban  to  the  Ferry  will  repay  the  tourist, 
even  if  he  be  not  a  lover  of  Ferns.  Amongst  the  heather 
he  will  find  the  Golden  Asphodel  with  its  feathery  blossonas 
of  exquisite  form ;  and  in  July  there  are  beds  of  rich  ripe 
Strawberries  scenting  the  air,  which  blows  pure  and  fresh 
around  him.  He  should  go  at  eventide  and  watch  the  Bun 
setting  over  one  of  Nature's  loveliest  scenes.  The  sea, 
broken  into  numerous  still  calm  lakes  by  rocky  islands, 
reflects  every  golden  cloud,  while  the  distant  mountains 
form  a  frame  of  the  softest  blue ;  and  above  and  beneath,  it 
is  the  same  fair  scene. 

Oban  is  a  real  Scotch  town — ^you  feel  you  are  in  the  High- 
lands. The  people  talk  a  paiois  of  English-Gaelic,  and 
understand  you  with  difficulty;  the  shopkeepers  have  an 
English  of  their  own.  It  is  a  strange  isolated  community 
grafting  English  fashions  slowly  on  northern  stocks. 

You  go  to  a  "  store  "  to  buy  calico  or  some  little  matter. 
•*  Have  you  any  good  calico  ?  "  you  ask.  •'  ¥*.;; — ^no — I  think 
— my  c^ico  i  *  worth  hardly  anything  just.    Yes,  it's  very 
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bad  colioo/'  PerhapB  yon  are  obliged  to  have  it,  and.  to 
your  Borprise,  find  it  very  dear.  Yoa  remonstrate.  "  Tee, 
I  tMnk  it's  veiy  dear  calico,  and  no  good  in  it/'  th^y  answer. 

Then  their  good  nature  is  wonderful  They  wiU  know 
your  business,  and  vnU  insist  upon  iacying  to  help  you. 

In  a  countzy  walk  you  pass  by  what  looks  like  a  huge 
washhouse.  "  Is  that  a  washhouse  P  "  you  ask  a  poor  woman 
in  the  road.  "A  washhouse,  is  it?  Yes,  I  think.  Is  it  a 
washerwoman  you  want  ?  AUow  me  to  recommend  you  one ; 
if  s  Mistress  McFazlane,  of  Tweedle  Street;  she's  just  the 
most  perteeklar  woman  in  fine  linen  and  dressing." 

Stafia  and  lona  are  "done"  from  Oban,  but  it  was  just 
afraid  of  the  water  I  was ;  so  I  watched  the  departing  and 
returning  steamer  in  peace,  picturing  to  myself  the  damp 
beauty  of  Fingal's  Cave ;  the  ruined  cathedral  standing  out 
against  the  dear  blue  sky;  and  wondering  what  Columba 
would  have  said  to  the  Free  Eirk  in  Scotland,  and  whether 
any  Ferns  grew  upon  the  weather-beaten  island. 

1  spent  a  day  on  Keirara,  hunting  in  vain ;  but  it  is  not 
time  wasted,  for  the  shores  of  the  island  are  very  beautiful, 
and  the  slopes  green  and  sunny,  and  many  a  lesson  of  life 
may  be  learned  while  listening  to  the  quiet  music  of  the 
waves  breaking  against  the  shore. — ^Fiuz-Foeicina. 


DECOEATION  OF  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 
IN  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 

{Continued  from  page  344.) 

FLOWERING  AND  VARIEGATED  PLANTP. 

Eablt  spring-flowering  plants  are,  as  the  following  lists  of 
those  most  suitable  for  planting  in  masses  will  show,  pretty 
numerous,  furnishing  materials  for  a  fine  display  from  the 
blooming  of  the  delicately-tinted  Christmas  Rose  till  the 
gorgeous  queen  of  flowers  herself  comes  forth.  Such  plants 
offer  almost  every  shade  of  colour  in  their  bloom,  diversity 
of  form,  habit,  and  foliage,  this  in  many  cases  being  varie- 
gated, or  otherwise  ornamental.  Thus  the  flower-gardener, 
who  is  possessed  of  taste,  energy,  and  intelligence,  has  at 
his  disposal  materials  which  will  enable  him  to  make  no  in- 
considerable display  during  the  early  spring,  spring,  and  early 
summer  months.  Numerous,  however,  as  the  materials  are 
now,  there  is  every  probability  that  when  a  taste  has  been 
disseminated  a  greater  demand  will  arise,  and  more  will 
be  forthcoming. 

As  a  rule  the  tints  of  flowers  are  lighter  during  the  cooler 
portion  of  the  year.  In  spring  we  have  an  en<fless  variety 
of  white  flowers ;  summer  abounds  more  in  scarlets  and  reds ; 
and  autumn  in  yellows  and  purples.  In  a  gardening  point 
of  view  man  very  much  alters  the  natural  distribution  of 
the  colours,  and  &e  garden  is  made  to  teem  with  scarlet  in 
autumn,  and  this  tells  well  on  account  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  green  at  that  time. 

Spring-flowering  plants  may  be  divided  into  five  sections, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  foliage — ^viz.,  1st, 
Whites,  including  those  with  silveiy  foliage  or  white  varie- 
gation; 2nd,  Blues;  3rd,  Tellows,  including  those  with 
golden  variegation ;  4th,  Purples ;  and  5th,  Reds,  including 
reddish-purples. 

IST. — ^WHITB  SFBINa-FLOWIfilNO   PLANTS. 

Of  these  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  is  the 
Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger).  It  attains  a  height  of 
about  1  foot,  and  is  well  adapted  for  a  centre  to  a  bed  of 
bright  colours  on  account  of  the  bright  green  of  its  foliage, 
which  forms  an  excellent  neuter,  whilst  ttie  flowers  are  most 
interesting,  especially  when  peering  from  beneath  a  bed  of 
snow.  It  will  grow  anywhere,  but  prefers  a  rich  light  soil, 
with  occasional  applications  of  leaf  mould.  It  is  increased 
by  division  of  the  root. 

Arabis  alpina,  albida,  grandiflora,  and  lucida,  are  well- 
known  profiise  bloomers,  forming  a  close  carpet  of  whitish 
foliage.  Being  of  dwarf  growth  they  are  well  adapted  for 
low  beds  and  ribbon-planting.  A.  albida  variegata»  with 
white  variegation,  is  admirably  adapted  for  edgings.  All 
are  most  readily  increased  by  division.  Small  portions  put 
in  6  inches  apart  in  nursery-beds  in  spring,  afber  blooming, 
will  make  fine  plants  by  autumn,  and  may  then  be  mov^ 
with  balls  to  the  places  assigned  to  them  in  the  fiower 
garden. 


Hepatica  triloba  alba,  or  white  Hepatica,  is  lovely,  not 
growing  more  than  a  few  inches  in  height.  I  have  seen 
many  so-called  double  white  Hepaticas,  which  were  only 
dwarf  double  Wood  Anemones. 

Sazifraga  oppositifoHa  alba  is  most  charming;  the  bed 
should  be  sumced  with  small  rock  stones  or  clinkers,  and  th« 
interstices  filled  with  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  in 
which  the  plants  are  to  be  planted.  Saxifrages  of  all  kindB 
require  tiie  same  treatment — viz.,  to  be  placed  on  raised 
beds  of  rockwork,  clinkers,  brick,  or  even  flint,  and  after 
filling  the  interstices  with  soil  they  should  be  planted  thickly, 
so  as  to  cover  the  surface.    They  then  form  pleasing  beds. 

Stellaria  holostea  is  nothing  more  than  a  weed  in  ouz 
woods ;  but  a  very  pretty  weed  it  is,  fiowering  abundantly 
in  ordinary  light  soils  from  March  to  June.  It  is  increased 
by  division  of  the  root  after  fiowering ;  and  the  divisions, 
planted  in  nursery-beds,  make  fine  roots  for  moving  to  the 
beds  in  autumn. 

Linaxia  cymbalaria  alba  is  a  pretty  trailing  plant  8  or  4 
inches  high,  and  makes  a  lovely  edging  or  bed  if  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Saxifrages.  The  variegated  form  is 
also  fine  on  account  of  its  foliage.  It  requires  a  sandy  loam, 
and  is  increased  by  division  or  rooted  stems. 

The  next  plant  worthy  of  notice  is  Mentha  sylvestris  varie- 
gata,  the  merit  of  which  consists  in  its  foliage :  hence  it  is 
useful  for  edgings  and  line  work.  It  is  increased  by  cuttings 
and  division. 

Phlox  Nelsoni,  than  which  nothing  is  handsomer,  should 
be  planted  on  raised  beds,  as  described  for  Saxifraga  opposi- 
tifolia,  as  it  is  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture.  It  likes 
a  sandy  soil,  and  seems  all  the  better  of  a  little  peat. 
Cuttings  and  division.  Phlox  nivalis  is  a  fine  free-blooming 
sort,  not  exceeding  6  inches  in  height.  It  does  best  in 
raised  beds,  and  is  benefited  by  a  little  sandy  peat.  It  was, 
and  1  believe  is,  scarce  in  gardens. 

Of  Bellis  perennis  there  arc  many  fine  double  varieties. 
They  are  of  most  easy  culture,  it  being  only  necessary  to 
divide  the  roots.  They  are  fine  edging  plants.  Light  sandy 
soil  is  best. 

Lamium  maculatum  (longiflomm)  album  is  another  pretty 
weed  of  our  own  hedges,  fiowering  in  March  and  onwards ; 
growing  freely  in  common  soil,  and  readily  increased  by 
division.  It  grows  about  1  foot  high,  and  is  very  fine  when 
well  grown. 

Primula  nivea,  vulgaris  alba,  the  double  form  of  the 
first  species,  and  Primula  vulgaris  alba  plena,  are  well 
known,  and  amongst  the  handsomest  of  spring  flowers.  The 
white  Cowslip  (P.  veris  alba)  is  also  pretty.     Division. 

Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  from  the  Pyrenees,  grows  about 
a  foot  high,  and  makes  a  fine  bed.  It  will  grow  anywhere 
in  an  open  situation,  and-ln  common  soil.  It  is  increased  by 
division. 

Isopyrum  thalictroidos  is  a  pretty  white  and  green  fiower- 
ing plant,  attaining  a  height  of  9  inches,  and  fiourishing 
in  sandy  loam.    Division. 

Iberis  sempervirens,  saxatilis,  corifolia,  Tenoreana,  and 
gibraltarica,  are  line  evergreen  under-shrubs,  attaining  a 
height  of  from  6  to  12  inches,  and  fiowering  so  profusely  as 
to  be  sheets  of  snowy  white  in  April  and  onwards.  They 
will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil,  but  bloom  earlier  in  tliat  which 
is  light  and  sandy.  They  are  most  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Trillium  grandiflorum,  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  is  a  charm- 
ing thing  not  much  more  than  6  inches  high,  delighting  in 
sandy  soil,  and  doing  best  of  all  in  sandy  peat.  Increased 
by  parting  the  roots. 

Iris  pumila  alba  and  I.  sibirica  alba  are  very  neat  dwarf 
plants,  fiowering  in  March  and  April;  effective  in  groups. 
Division. 

Arenaria  balearica  is  a  very  pretty  trailer,  and  not  less  so 
is  A.  ciliata.  They  are  increased  by  division,  require  light 
soil,  and  are  always  improved  by  a  little  peat. 

Ficaria  ranunculoides  alba  is  all  but  a  yellow.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  plant,  growing  about  6  inches  high,  has  tuber- 
ous roots,  and  is  increased  by  division.  A.  montana  we  must 
also  have. 

Antennaria  margaritacea  is  a  splendid  white-foliaged  plant, 
suitable  for  forming  a  band,  line,  or  edging,  a  foot  wide  and 
the  same  high.  The  young  shoots  rise  from  the  stool,  and 
are  aa  white  as  snow,  in  April*  when  the  plant  may  be  in 
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creased  by  slips  like  Sage,  each  slip  having  an  inoh  or  two 
of  the  root-stem  attached.  It  makes  a  splendid  vow  or 
ribbon  all  through  the  summer,  and  it  flowers  so  well  from 
June  to  September  as  to  be  valuable  for  bedding  purposes ; 
but  being  in  every  oottage  garden,  and  as  hardy  as  the 
Kettle,  no  one  cares  about  it. 

Aflperula  odorata  (Woodroof),  a  common  plant  of  our 
woods,  flowering  in  May  and  onwards,  is  a  fine  thing  as 
everybody  knows.  It  grows  about  9  inches  high,  has  white 
sweet-scented  flowers,  likes  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  increased  by 
division.  A.  taurina,  from  Italy,  is  a  suitable  companion  to 
the  English  Woodroof,  and  a  very  pretty  plant.  It  is  in- 
creased by  division. 

Dodecatheon  meadia  albiflorum  is  a  very  pretty  American 
Cowslip,  growing  freely  in  loam,  attaining  the  height  of  a 
foot,  and  increased  by  division. 

What  is  handsomer  than  our  Cloudberry  (Rubus  chamflB- 
morua),  so  dwarf  and  altogether  lovely  ?  It  grows  freely 
from  suckers  in  loam,  and  better  still  if  a  little  peat  be  added. 
R.  saxatilis,  too,  is  no  mean  ornament,  but  its  blooming  is  a 
little  too  late,  not  being  general  till  June,  otherwise  it  is  a 
dwarf  trailer  with  few  rivals. 

Again,  there  is  the  lovely  Cochlearia  integrifolia,  fenes- 
trata,  pyrenaica,  officinalis  minor,  and  its  sub-variety 
rotundifolia,  all  white-flowered  biennials,  growing  3  or  4 
indies  high,  and  all  alike  fine. 

Cardamine  pratensis  flore  pleno,  which  has  dirty-white 
flowers,  just  comes  to  mind  as  being  suitable  for  those  who 
may  strive  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  emptiness  of  their 
flower-beds  on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  soil.  This  is 
the  plant  for  such.  C.  bellidifolia  will  suit  places  at  a  high 
elevation,  hkc  Ben  Nevis  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  Tweed, 
whilst  those  situated  on  low  ground  will  find  C.  trifolia 
useful.    Division. 

The  Hutchinsia  caljcina  and  H.  alpina  are  nice  things, 
the  former  a  mere  pigmy  of  about  2  inches,  fond  of  sandy 
peat  soil ;  and  the  other  4  inches  high,  and  growing  any- 
where in  common  Boil ;  both  are  increased  by  division. 

Glaux  maritima  alba  is  a  pretty  trailer,  growing  freely 
in  sandy  soil,  and  attaining  a  height  of  3  or  4  inches.  It  is 
test  raised  from  seed,  and  is  also  increased  by  division. 

Androsace  villosa,  with  dirty-white  flowers,  and  A.  chamse- 
jasme,  dirtier  stiU,  are  nevertheless  very  pretty  ;  but  though 
occasionally  flowering  early,  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 
Sandy  peat  is  the  best  soil  for  them.     Increased  by  division. 

Jeffersonia  diphylla  is  a  pretty  plant,  doing  well  in  sandy 
loam.     It  is  increased  by  division. 

Corema  alba,  an  under-shrub  about  a  foot  high,  is,  beyond 
dispute,  fine ;  though  its  flowers  are  not  of  the  gayest,  yet 
it  is  handsome,  and  has  white  berries  afterwards.  Requires 
sandy  peat,  and  is  increased  by  layers. 

Prunella  vulgaris  alba,  a  native  plant,  is  curious,  rather 
precarious  as  to  time  of  blooming,  but  as  it  does  occasionally 
bloom  early  we  must  have  it,  and  divide  the  roots  to  obtain 
a  stock. 

Comus  suecica,  from  the  Scotch  and  Swedish  hills,  we 
must  also  lay  hands  on,  and  grow  in  bog  soil,  dividing  the 
roots  for  stock. 

Violas  asarifolia,  humilis  (a  little  Mexican,  only  hardy  in 
sheltered  situations),  odorata  alba,  odorata  alba  plena  (once 
common  enough,  but  now  scarce),  canadensis,  bicolor,  at- 
tenuata.  and  the  white  Dog  Violet  (V.  canina  alba),  are  all 
white  Violets  more  without  than  with  scent;  they  are  all 
increased  by  division. 

Pulmonaiia  officinalis  alba  is  really  ornamental,  and  grows 
anywhere.  It  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  propagated  by 
dividing  the  roots. 

Schivereckia  podolica  is  all  but  an  Alyssum,  and  fine.  It 
should  be  grown  in  light  soil,  and  will  do  better  in  peat. 
Division. 

Silene  patula  and  some  others,  fiower  pretty  early  occa- 
sionally, but  generally  not  before  June. 

Cerastiums  tomentosum,  alpinum,  lanatum  (will  make  its 
way  into  a  ribbon  ere  long),  latifolium,  grandiflorum,  Bie- 
bersteini,  and  glaciale,  the  first  and  the  last  but  one  well- 
known  ribbon  plants,  to  which  others  may  be  added  as  rivals, 
es^wcially  C.  grandiflorum.    Division. 

Besides  Cerastiums  we  must  have  others  on  account  of  their 
foliage: — Funkia  Sieboldi  variegata,  Fragaria  vesoa  varie- 
gata»  and  Vinca  major  variegata,  and  to  these  may  be  added 


more  flowering  plants,  as  Sazifraga  nivalis,  pyramidalis,  in- 
termedia>  longifoli«,  longifolia  media,  polita,  tridentata,  affi- 
nis,  petrtaa,  elongella,  hypnoides  and  its  varieties  pulchella, 
viscosa,  muscosa,  and  angustifolia,  and  last  of  all  Stachys 
lanata* 

2nd. — BLITK  SPBINO-rLOWSKlNO  PLANTS. 

Hepatica  triloba  coarulea  and  its  variety  plena  (single  and 
double  blue  Hepaticas),  are  amongst  the  earliest  and  hand- 
somest, and  why  not  grow  H.  angulosa,  acutiloba,  and  ame- 
ricana?  They  are  fine,  but  little  different  in  appearance, 
I  mean  in  flowers,  from  the  commonly  cultivated  varieties. 
Division. 

Aubrietias  deltoidea,  purpurea,  and  A.  deltoidea  grandi- 
flora  not  only  flower  profusely  in  spring,  but  are  in  fine 
bloom  now  (October  24tfa),  and  will  continue  so  throughout 
the  winter.  Divided  in  spring  like  Arabis,  and  grown  in 
nursery-beds,  they  make  fine  plants  by  autumn. 

Aster  alpinus  purpureus  is  a  pretty  dwarf  species  attain- 
ing a  height  of  9  inches.  It  likes  light  soil  with  leaf  mould 
or  peat.    Division. 

Campanula  excisa  and  gracilis,  are  fine,  and  are  increased 
by  division. 

Borago  orientalis,  laxifiora,  and  cretica,  are  fine  free- 
blooming  plants,  the  flrst  attaining  a  height  of  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet,  and  the  last  two  about  a  foot.  They  do  best  in 
sandy  loam.  The  first  is  increased  by  division,  and  the 
last  two  by  cuttings. 

Ajuga  reptans  coerulea,  and  the  variegated  form  of  A.  rep- 
tans,  are  nice,  not  growing  more  than  G  inches  high.  Division. 
Omphalodes  verna  is  an  elegant  plant,  not  above  6  inches 
high,  and  makes  a  nice  bed.    It  likes  a  light  soil,  and  is  in- 
creased by  division. 

Glechoma  hederacea,  a  weed  in  almost  every  hedge,  has 
lovely  blue  flowers  in  spring,  and  can  be  had  in  any  quan- 
tity for  the  trouble  of  collecting.    It  is  propagated  by  divid- 
I  ing  the  roots,  or  putting  in  cuttings  of  the  rooted  stems. 
Geranium  pratense,  an  elegant  weed  in  many  meadows, 
and  its  double  variety  (G.  pratense  flore  pleno)  from  the 
!  Scotch  mountains,  would  be  sonsiderably  enhanced  in  valne 
j  if  they  could  only  be  induced  to  flower  a  little  earlier;  as  it 
.  is  they  are  useful.    A  stock  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
'  roots. 

[  Globulaiia  vulgaris,  and  linifolia,  are  pretty  plants,  grow- 
I  ing  about  6  inches  high,  the.  former  propagated  by  division, 
1  and  the  other  by  cuttings. 

Soldanella  alpina,  montana,  and  crenata.  Very  pretty 
plants,  forming  fine  beds.  They  must  have  extra  drainage 
and  free  soil,  with  a  little  leaf  mould  or  peat.     Division. 

Polemonium  reptans  makes  a  nice  bed,  and  will  grow 
anywhere.     Division.     Height  about  6  inches. 

Lithospermum  prostratum  is  a  pretty  trailing  plant,  at- 
taining a  height  of  about  1  foot.  Propagated  by  cuttings. 
Anchusa  stylosa,  myosotidiflora,  growing  about  a  foot  nigh, 
,  and  A.  paniculata,  a  tall  species,  are  fine  Borage-like  plants. 
The  last  is  raised  from  cuttings ;  stylosa,  though  an  annual, 
should  be  treated  as  a  late-sown  biennial,  and  be  sown  in 
autumn ;  the  Forge t-rac-not-like  species  (A.  myosotidiflora) 
is  increased  by  division. 

Above  all,  we  must  have  Gentiana  verna,  acaulis,  and  its 
narrow-leaved  variety  (angustifolia) ;  G.  pumila,  pyrenaica, 
brachyphylla,  humilis,  from  the  Caucasus,  though  it  is  an 
annual,  and  must  be  sown  every  year  in  September,  and 
then  add  G.  altaica,  a  taller  species  by  three-fourths  than 
any  of  the  others.  We  may  obtain  them  in  any  quantity  by 
dividing  the  roots.  Well  drained  soil  and  leaf  mould  or  peat 
are  essential. 

Sisyrinchium  rrandiflorum  is  a  pretty  thing,  requiring 
light  soil,  and  is  increased  by  division. 

Pulmonaria  azurea  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  P.  mollis, 
and  P.  angustifolia,  though  native  species,  are  fine;  and 
P.  paniculata,  and  virginica,  I  have  booked  for  a  prominent 
position.    Division. 

Phyteuma  pauciflorum  (not  so  few-flowered  as  the  nam* 
implies),  P.  Halleri,  and  P.  Sieberi,  are  pretty.  They  are  in- 
creased by  division,  and  grow  but  a  few  inches  high,  except 
P.  Sieberi,  which  attains  about  I  foot  in  height. 

Erinus  alpinus  forms  a  fine  bed,  not  more  than  3  or 
4  inches  high,  and  does  all  the  better  if  grown  in  light,  diy 
soil.    Division. 
Veronicas  petnea,   proatrata,  apihyHa,  microfkyUa^  dd* 
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panp«vmta^  aetpyUifofift,  tweUa.  nBmmolana,  negleotm  And 
quatemata,  are  all  loTely  Httle  pUuits  aok  more  tkaa  a 
ooQiile  of  iBehes  high ;  alpiaa  in  many  Yaxietides  all  dwarf 
and  tniling,  V.  geiitianoidaB»  a  giant  in  companaon*  and 
many  others,  are  all  free-bloonung,  prefemng  liffht  soil,  and 
increased  by  division.  Besides  these  the  annnid  Veronicas^ 
whioh  are  sueh  miseraUe  things  for  sammer  flowering  when 
sown  in  Bprmg,  are  neyer  seen  to  advanii^e  nntoes  sown  in 
September,  for  their  time  of  flowering  is  in  the  spring,  and 
th^  evidently  dislike  the  heat  and  dryness  of  sammes. 

Vincas  are  fine,  especially  V.  herbacea,  mijor,  and  minor, 
their  foliage  being  as  handsome  as  their  flowers.  The  double 
variety  of  Y.  minor,  which  I  have  not  seen  for  the  last  ten 
years,  is  fine,  if  it  flowers  as  well  as  I  once  saw  it  in  a  damp 
many  yards  wide  nnder  the  trees  of  a  plantation. 

With  these  must  be  associated  the  lovely  spring  Forget* 
me-not  (Myoeotis  montana).  It  flourishes  in  moist  soils, 
and  in  snnny  sitoaticms  flowers  with  the  Snowdrop  and 
Winter  Aconite.  It  has  flowers  doable  the  size  of  the  Wood 
Forget-me-not  (M.  sylvatica).  and  of  a  brighter  bine.  It 
also  continues  in  bloom  most  of  the  spring.    Division. 

I  must  again  call  attention  to  the  lovely  Hepatioa  anga- 
losa,  which  has  flowers  doable  the  size  of  the  single  blue 
Hepatioa,  of  a  clear  and  virid  sky  blue.  The  leaves  are 
five-lobed,  and  hsiry.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  stalks  from 
9  to  12  inehes  high,  and  well  up  above  the  foliage. 

I  must  conclude  the  list  of  blue  flowers  with  Iris  reticulata, 
which  with  the  first  return  of  spring  sends  up  its  dwarf 
stems  in  tufts  of  from  6  to  9  inches  high,  affoiding  a  suc- 
cession of  really  beautiful  blossoms  of  a  deep^  yet  brilliant 
blue  purple,  with  golden  (grange  at  the  base.  It  will  find  its 
way  into  every  garden,  as  it  is  a  charming  plant  for  forcing. 
I.  pumila  makes  pretty  groups.  It  grows  6  inches  high,  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  affording  a  profusion  of  blue  and 
yellow  blooms. — G.  Abbkt. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Mr.  Lac^hnrst  then  enumerated  a  number  of  Pears  suited  to 
the  different  seasons,  interspersing  his  remarks  with  some 
well-timed  and  practical  hints  on  the  different  descriptions. 
Tbe  Chairman  lollowed  Mr.  Lu<^hurst  with  a  few  observa* 
tiens  on  the  same  subject,  remarking  that  one  of  the  most 
popular  plans  at  one  time  was  the  "umbrella"  system, 
wMch  had  its  advantages,  being  very  graceful  to  the  eye. 
Another  was  the  pyramid  systc^,  upon  which  Mr.  Frost 
made  a  few  practical  remarks.  A  genial  discussion  ensued, 
in  which  Messrs.  Wilmore,  Whyman,  Davis,  Luckhurst,  and 
Frost  took  part,  each  one  giving  his  experience  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Pear  tree.  The  subject  having  been  iblly 
discussed,  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year  was  brought  for- 
ward and  read  by  Mr.  Davis,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  Society  had  been  formed  one  year,  during  which  time 
its  success  had  been  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine.  During  the  year  they  had  one  most  successM 
Show,  and  the  number  of  members  had  increased  very  con- 
siderably. Notwithstanding  the  small  subscription  to  the 
Society,  the  balance  ia  hand  at  the  present  time  was  JS36 
18s,  2d.,  £30  8s.  6d.  of  which  was  placed  in  the  sarings'  bank 
in  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the  Society. 


THE  GROUND  *VIKEIIY. 

Thb  ground  vinery  is  a  great  fact  and  a  great  success. 
Mr.  Bivers  has  sent  us  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  one  taken  from  a  Vine  in  the  open  air,  and  the  other 
from  one  grown  in  a  ground  vinery.  The  former  is  a  small 
insignificant  bunch,  with  berries  the  size  of  swan-shot, 
green,  hard,  and  acid ;  the  latter,  part  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  good-sized  bunch ;  the  berries  large,  black  as 
jet,  thin-skinned,  and  deliciously  flavoured.  In  fact  they 
were  quite  equal  to  any  that  could  be  grown  in  a  vinery. 
The  site  and  soil  of  both  plants  were  the  same.  The  bunch 
of  the  former  hung  9  inches  from  the  ground  on  a  Vine 
growing  in  an  open  border,  and  a  few  feet  from  the  ground 
vineiy ;  the  latter  was  also  9  inches  from  the  ground,  but 
nnder  the  ground  vinery,  and  with  that  protection  such 
great  results  have  been  achieved. 

From  what  we  have  seen  in  other  places  these  eround 
vineries  will  become  a  necessity  in  every  garden,  and  must 
ere  long  be  as  common  as  Sea-kale  pots  or  hand-glasses.  A 
full  account  of  them  will  bo  foutid  in  Mr.  Eivers's  "  Miniature 
Fruit  Garden." 


MAIDSTONE    GARDENERS'    MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

A  oxKSRAL  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Rose 
and  Crown  Inn  on  the  12th  ult.,  Mr.  J.  Robson  in  the  chair. 

As  announced  at  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Luckhurst  gave 
an  account  of  his  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear, 
several  fine  specimens  of  that  delicious  fruit  being  exhibited. 
With  proper  attention,  some  kinds  of  Pear  trees  would  last 
two  or  three  centuries.  One  of  the  best  plans  to  adopt,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  good  and  plentiful  crop,  was  to  graft  the 
Pear  on  a  quince  stock,  from  which,  with  ffood  management, 
some  of  the  finest  fruit  mi^ht  be  obtained.  Mr.  Luckhurst 
then  entered  into  a  detailed  account  as  to  the  best  modes  of 
training  a  tree,  each  iiystem  having  its  peculiar  advantage, 
one  of  the  principal  olgects  in  view  being  to  make  the  tree 
look  graeelul  to  the  eye.  One  of  these  modes  was  the  hori- 
motdmk  sititem,  which  had  a  pretty  effect  wben  weU  tiained. 


MR.  RICHARD  S^VHTH'S  NURSERIES, 
ST.  John's,  wobcesteb. 

Thbsx  nurseries  are  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
west  of  the  city.  The  principal  entrance  is  from  the 
Bransford  road,  and  turning  to  the  left  a  drive  conducts  the 
visitor  te  Mr.  Smith's  dwelling  and  counting-house,  the 
grounds  about  which  are  fianked  with  greenhouses,  and  laid 
out  with  flower-beds  on  grass,  rustic  baskets,  rockwork, 
water,  &c.  The  flowers  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  being 
removed,  and  the  beds  planted  with  dwarf  plants  of  the 
Oolden  Arbor  Vitae,  Silver-blotched  Ivy,  Golden  Holly,  Irisbi 
Yew,  Golden-striped  Irish  Yew,  the  Heath-like  Jaf>aa 
Cypress,  which  during  the  winter  becomes  of  a  peculiar- 
violet  red  colour,  and  is,  therefore,  particularly  desirable  for- 
contrast,  especially  with  light  green  colours ;  the  Black- 
leaved  Laurustinus,  Silver-striped  Periwinkle,  Irish  Gorse,. 
Golden-striped  Periwinkle,  Silver  HcAly  with  red  berries,^., 
Auouba  japonica,  Cerastium  tomentosunx,  and  similar  plants, , 
to  give  variety  and  contrast  to  what  may  be  called  the 
winter  arrangement  of  the  beds. 

On  the  )awn  are  fine  examples  ef  Weeping  Ash,  Weeping 
Beech,  the  Japan  Arbor  Vitro,  a  dwarf,  dense,  bushy>  ana^v 
conical-shaped  kind,  very  desirable  for  lawn  specimens; 
WeUingtonia  gigantea,  Quercus  Fordii,  .Tunipems  excelsa 
(the  tall  Juniper),  a  compact,  distinct,  and  very  ornamental 
pyramidal  tree,  rather  tender,  but  in  sheltered  situations  . 
forming  a  beautiful  specimen;  Nordmann's  Silver  Fir,  of 
mfgestic  and  symmetrical  form,  and  which  is  most  valuable 
in  landscape  gardening,  its  warm  green  contrasting  well 
with  aU  the  shades  of  blue  and  grey;  the  Himalayan 
Spruce,  the  Laurel-leaved  Oak,  deciduous  Cypress,  and  the 
Silvery-branched  Virginian  Cedar,  which  is  a  beautiful  va- 
riety of  the  Red  Cedar,  with  a  peculiar  whitish  appearance, 
and  very  useful  for  contrast,  for  planting  near  water,  or  on 
rockwork,  and  as  fbrmin g  a  fine  cone-shaped  tree.  Araucaria 
imbricata,  with  its  deep  green  foliage,  rigid  form,  and  sym-  . 
metrical  shape,  is  about  22  feet  high.  The  lower  branches 
firom  their  length  and  weight,  droop  gracefully,  and  resemble 
snakes  partly  curled  around  the  trunk,  and  stretching  forth 
their  long  slender  bodies  in  search  of  prey.  I  also  noticed 
the  Frankincense  Juniper,  symmetrical  in  form,  and  having 
delicate-looking  branches,  fldthongh  it  is  so  hardy  that  no 
firost  will  injure  it  j  the  large-coned  Pine,  invaluable  for 
effect  in  landscape  gardening;  the  green  drooping  Cedar,  a 
very  graceful  variety,  and  as  pendulous  as  a  Weeping 
Willow ;  and  the  Picea  nobilis  (the  noble  Silver  Fir),  pro- 
perly so  named,  for  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  majestic 
and  magnificent  trees  in  cultivation.  Douglas  writing  of 
it  says — "I  spent  three  weeks  in  a  forest  composed  of 
this  tree,  and  day  by  day  could  not  cease  to  admire  it." 
One  of  the  specimens  here  measured  3  feet  9  inches  round 
at  3  feet  fh>m  the  ground,  and  33  feet  in  height.  Lambert's 
Pine,  the  gigantic  Arbor  Vitee,  the  Evergreen  Kedwood 
Tree,  and  Cupressus  Lawsomana,  were  beautiful  specimens. . 
All  of  these  are  natives  of  California,  and  perfectly  hardy. . 
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On  entering  the  grounds  the  first  thing  that  azreets  your 
attention  ia  a  carriage  dzire  stretching  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  in  a  straight  line,  and  altoff ether  through  the  centre  .of 
the  nurseries  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  On  each  side  is 
a  broad  edging  of  turf  extending  the  whole  length.  Both 
sides  are  planted  ribbon-border  mshion,  the  first  row  being 
the  Golden-striped  Yew ;  the  Nootka  Sound  Thigopsis,  one  of 
the  most  yaluable  introductions  of  late  years,  second ;  then 
the  Irish  Yew ;  fourth,  the  Deodar  Cedar;  then  the  Siberian 
Arbor  Vitas,  well-shaped  and  useful  for  yariation  of  colour, 
and  the  Araucaria  imbricata;  the  whole  backed  by  a  Yew 
hedge.  The  rows  at  each  side  rise  in  regular  gradation  firom 
the  front  row,  2  feet  high,  to  the  Yew  hedge  at  the  back, 
10  feet  high. 

The  next  scene  on  the  same  caniage  drire  is  a  ribbon 
border  planted  at  one  side  with  a  row  of  Golden  Arbor  Yitn, 
then  Portugal  Laurel,  next  Irish  Yew,  thenThcgaWareanSy 
backed  by  Irish  Yew,  10  feet  hi^.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
TOW  of  choice  Tarieties  of  Green  Holly,  then  Deodar  Cedars, 
then  Juniperus  virginiana,  backed  by  Irish  Yew.  The  next 
example  of  a  ribbon  border  is  composed  on  one  side  of  Thiya 
anrea,  Picea  nobilis.  Deodar  Cedars,  standard  Portugal 
Laurels,  and  Cedars  of  Lebanon;  and  on  the  other  side. 
Golden  Holly,  Nordmann's  Silver  Fir,  Irish  Yew,  Abies 
canadensis,  and  Thiga  Wareana.  The  arrangement  of  the 
Tarious  ribbon  lines  in  this  noble  carriage  drive  is  well 
worth  inspection,  in  order  to  see  what  pleasing  effects  can 
be  produced  by  the  judicious  assortment  of  form  and  foliage. 

The  walk  on  the  left  communicates  with  the  Heath-honse, 
Kew  Holland-house,  Pelargonium-house,  stoves.  Fig-houses, 
propagating-houses,  &c..  Si  heated  by  hot  water,  and  con- 
taining a  choice  collection  of  young  healthy  stock.  On  the 
right  is  a  house  for  growing  young  Vines,  117  feet  long,  by 
I7i  feet  wide,  also  orchard-houses,  the  first  nearly  200  feet 
by  27  feet ;  another  115  feet,  by  26  feet ;  one  45  feet  by  25  feet ; 
and  another  for  growing  Figs,  50  feet  by  33  feet.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  orchard-house  trees  in  fine  bearing 
condition.  Altogether  there  are  sixteen  lar^  houses  for 
various  purposes,  and  one  thousand  glass  pits,  and  about 
three  acres  of  raised  brick-beds  on  which  lights  can  be  placed 
for  newly-transplanted  stock. 

Continuing  along  the  drive  which  connects  the  various 
nurseries  together,  passing  large  beds  of  Araucarias,  Abies 
excelsa  inverta  (a  new  weeping  variety),  Fioea  nobilis, 
P.  amabilis,  P.  Nordmanniana,  P.  Pinaapo,  WelHngtonia 
gigantea,  Thtgopsis  borealis,  T.  dolabrat^  Podocarpus  of 
sorts,  and  masses  of  many  other  valuable  evergreen  Conifers, 
of  which  tribe  Mr.  Smith's  stock  is  allowed  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom,  we  come  to  a  nursery  where  quarter  after 
quarter,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  acres,  is  occupied  with 
evergreen  ti*ees  and  shrubs  of  all  hues,  sorts,  shapes,  and 
sizes,  in  most  luxuriant  health.  These  are  cultivated  with 
the  greatest  care.  Mr.  Smith  never  allows  any^stock  to 
exceed  three  years  without  removal,  and  every  plant  is 
formed  from  its  earliest  infiincy  to  make  a  handsome  ape- 
cimen,  and  thus  by  timely  care  the  most  perfect  form  that 
can  be  desired  is  obtained  without  formality  and  without 
stiffness. 

Thence  we  pass  to  the  Bose  ground  of  eight  acres,  and 
containing  one  hundred  thousand  Boses.  How,  "D.,  Deal,** 
would  revel  amidat  the  beautiea  he  would  there  behold 

"  In  all  their  crimaon  fflorj  spread, 
While,  droopinfc  freah  the  dewy  head. 
They  scent  the  early  morning." 

In  order  to  give  the  public  aome  idea  of  the  atock,  I  will 
only  observe  that  standard,  half-standard,  dwarf,  pyramid, 
bush,  orchard,  and  wall  fruit  trees,  occupy  more  than  forty 
acres. 

We  now  come  to  the  Gothic  lodge  at  the  entrance  from 
the  Malvern  road,  and  cross  to  the  nursery  opposite,  where 
fruit,  forest,  and  flowering  trees  each  take  their  place  in  the 
most  convenient  and  suitable  arrangement.  Each  clasa  of 
stock  by  itself,  and  the  whole  arranged  for  convenience  and 
general  effect,  is  the  primary  aim  in  every  department. 

There  are  hundredB  of  standard  Portugal  Laurels  6  feet 
high,  very  handsome  for  terraces,  they  make  good  sub- 
stitutes for  standard  Orange  trees.  The  Colchian  Laurel, 
of  which  there  is  a  large  quantity,  Ib  different  from  the 
common  Laurel  in  leaf,  it  is  more  upright  and  hardy. 

The  large  and  commodious  packmg-shed^  with  other 


offices,  is  situated  in  a  oentral  part  of  the  ground,  it  has  » 
large  crane  attached  for  loading  vans,  &c. 

To  account  for  the  luxuriant  state  of  the  young  stock 
which  is  propagated  by  thousands,  and  then  transplanted 
into  the  raised  brick-beds,  and  the  fine  stock  in  the  home 
nurseries,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  whole  is 
watered  by  underground  iron  pipes  and  fiexible  hose,  a 
means  to  an  end  which  is  wdl  worthy  of  adoption  in  many 
places. 

To  sum  up  some  of  the  principal  features  of  this  establish- 
ment, it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  are  never  less  than 
seventy  men  employed,  and  the  number  varies  from  that 
to  often  one  hundred  amd  thirty.  The  space  occupied  in 
the  cultivation  of  young  stock  is  thirty  acres,  and  about 
one  million  of  Conifers  and  ornamental  trees,  besides  other 
stock,  are  annually  produced.  The  glass  houses,  pits,  &c., 
comprise  an  area  of  64,000  square  feet.  There  are  twraty- 
one  miles  of  walks,  though  no  more  exist  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  convenience  in  seeing  and  cultivating 
the  stock  advantageously.  There  are  400,000  stakes  used 
annually,  and  eighty  tons  of  garden-pots.  Besides  the  nur- 
sery, Mr.  Smith  has  a  vezy  laige  seed  business  connected 
with  1^  establishment. 

The  whole  was  in  first-rate  order,  not  a  weed  to  be  seen 
in  any  department,  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  very 
intellig^t  foreman,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the 
above  particulars. — ^Willxax  Enurn. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH. 

Allow  me  to  call  attention  to  this  vegetable  ^etragonia 
expansa),  which  I  think  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves. 
It  is  most  useftil,  quite  equal  in  flavour  to  the  common 
Spinach,  and  more  ornamental,  having  much  the  appearance 
of  the  Ice  Plant,  which  it  almost  equals  for  garnishing.  It 
oomes  in  at  a  season  when  the  common  kind  is  of  little  use 
from  its  so  soon  running  to  seed.  During  the  present  dry 
season  it  has  been  most  valuable,  aixteen  or  seventeen  phuits 
having  furnished  a  nice  gathering  once  and  twice  a-week 
for  the  last  three  or  four  months ;  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  tm  killed  by  frost. 

I  find  that  it  does  well  planted  between  rows  of  early 
Peas,  the  ahade  bein^  grateful  to  it  in  ita  early  stage  of 
growth ;  and  it  oomes  mto  use  about  the  time  the  Peas  have 
to  be  cleared  off.  The  treading  about  it  in  gathering  tlie 
Peas  appears  to  suit  it. 

For  the  information  of  persons  not  acquainted  with  it,  I 
may  as  well  mention  that  it  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
tender  annuals — viz.,  aowing  in  heat  during  March  or  April, 
pricking  off,  and  planting  out  towards  the  end  of  May,  allow- 
ing a  square  yard  for  each  plant.  By  gathering  the  young 
tops  for  use,  groat  numbers  of  side  shoots  are  produced. — 
J.  T.  CsEBD,  Oardener  to  T.  Swantnch,  Esq.,  Whittmgton, 
ChesterfiOd. 

A  CEOP  SAVED  BY  THE  BIEDS. 

I  FBEL  it  my  duty  to  report  an  instance  which  I  think 
will  go  far  towards  establishing  the  fact  that  birds  are  of 
great  service  to  the  gardener.  About  five  weeks  ago  my 
crops  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccolis,  and  Savoys,  amounting 
to  some  hundreds  of  plants,  were  attacked  by  a  multitude  of 
caterpillars ;  and  so  severe  was  this  attack  that  I  anticipated 
jthe  destruction  of  my  crops,  and  many  who  saw  it  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  in  excess  of  anything  they  had  ever  seen 
before.  I  communicated  with  the  Editors  of  tliia  Journal 
concerning  it,  and  before  their  reply  came  to  hand  the 
blackbird,  thrush,  tomtit,  and  robin,  came  to  the  scene  of 
destruction,  and  in  three  days  there  was  not  a  dozen  cater- 
piQara  to  be  seen,  all  being  carried  away  and  eaten  by 
these  birds.  I  can,  therefore,  report  a  crop  saved  by  the 
birds.  I  may  mention  that  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
which  I  have  noticed  of  the  good  effected  by  these  birds. — 
Thoieas  Becosd,  Belmont,  Eendon. 


Dahlli  olabbata. — ^I  have  now  (Nov.  1),  in  my  garden 
in  fhU  bloom  and  beauty  an  eleg&At  little  flower,  to  which 
I  have  attached  the  aobriquet  of  the  "Lady  Flower,"  from 
the  fact  of  the  attention  of  all  ladies  being  immediately 
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zivetted  u^n  i^  from  its  extreme  nmplkity  and  elegance. 
Its  name  is  the  Dahlia  glabrata»  and  the  seed  of  it  may 
be  procured  from  Mr.  W.  Thompson*  of  Ipswich.  It  is  a 
small  single  Dahlia  from  li  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  of 
colours  varying  from  deep  purple  to  milky  white.  It  is 
charming  in  a  bonqoet. — T.  S. 


GAEDENEES  EMIGEATING  to  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Nkw  ZxALAin)  consists  of  three  islands,  two  large  and 
one  small;  the  larger  are  separated  by  Cook's  Strait,  a 
channel  about  60  xioiles  broad— distanoe  about  1200  miles 
from  Australia..  Kew  Zealand  contains  nearly  75,000,000 
acres,  or  is  about  as  large  as  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
contains  nearly  50,000  natives,  and  from  90  to  100,000 
Europeans ;  but  as  ships  are  weekly  arriving  with  emigrants 
this  population  cannot  be  exactly  stated.  The  climate  is 
considered  as  healthy,  or  rather  more  so,  than  that  of 
England,  January  being  the  hottest,  and  July  the  coldest 
month.  There  is  more  wind  and  rain  than  in  England, 
but  fewer  wet  days,  as  the  rains  are  heavier  than  here. 
The  summer  is  a  little  warmer,  and  the  winter  much  warmer 
than  in  England;  mean  temperature  of  the  Kew  Zealand 
eummer  65®,  that  of  the  winter  50^ ;  but  in  so  large  a  place 
it  varies,  the  north  island  being  a  few  degrees  warmer  than 
the  south.  Winter  is  not  much  colder  than  a  cold  wet 
English  March.  Our  common  bedding  plants,  as  Geraniums, 
Verbenas,  &c.,  will  live  out  all  the  winter  in  the  north  island, 
and  in  the  south  will  survive  with  a  little  protection.  There 
are  no  wild  animals  hurtful  to  man.  lunerak  are  rather 
plentiful,  but  not  much  worked  as  yet,  as  wood  is  the  dbief 
iiiel,  and  it  is  dear.  Greater  part  of  it  is  found  in  the  north 
island.  Most  trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
that  will  succeed  in  England  will  do  so  in  New  Zea- 
land; and  others  that  require  a  warmer  winter  than  ours 
may  also  be  grown.  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  particularly 
Black  Currants,  do  remarkably  well.  I  find  Quick  Thorns 
are  used,  mixed  with  Eurze,  for  hedges.  Seeds  of  all  kinds 
that  are  good  should  be  taken,  as  good  seeds  are  always 
valuable  here,  and  doubly  so  there.  Food  is  dear,  bread 
Is.  4<I.  per  four-pound  loaf,  meat  8d.  to  lOd.  per  pound,  and 
house  rent  very  dear. 

A  handy  man  would  perhaps  receive  8«.  per  day — at  least 
my  friend  does,  but  he  is  not  afraid  to  rough  it.  Such  a 
man  is  almost  sure  to  get  on  if  sober  and  industrious, 
although  it  is  common  to  hear  people  say  "  I  wish  I  were  in 
England  again."  People  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
rough  it  for  a  year  or  two,  and  the  wife  must  have  good 
heart,  and  deny  herself  many  little  things  for  a  time,  such 
as  comfort  in  frimiture,  &c.,  unless  the  married  couple  have 
a  good  sum  of  money  to  famish  with.  My  friend  says,  if 
the  wife  has  good  heart  nearly  all  the  battle  is  won.  My 
friend,  after  t^ing  there  some  time,  bought  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  for  JS50,  paid  J£17  down,  and  £33  by  instalments, 
and  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  £6  10s.  x>er  cent.  He  after- 
wardis  borrowed  JSIOO  at  Jei2  per  cent,  and  bmlt  a  cottage 
costing  Jei50 ;  land,  building,  fencing  the  ground,  and  the 
titles,  cost  je221.  He  paid  in  a  little  over  four  years  £130, 
or  about  £30  per  annum,  but  has  two  children  that  are  help- 
ing him ;  one,  a  girl,  sixteen  years  old,  is  getting  £20  per 
year  with  board  and  lodgings.  His  advice  is,  to  any  one 
going  out,  take  all  you  can,  tools,  furniture,  clothing,  &c.,  as 
they  are  mostly  double  the  price  they  are  in  England.  It 
is  a  very  serious  journey,  and  he  would  not  advise  any  one 
to  go  without  much  thought  about  it,  and  a  determination 
to  be  sober  and  industrious,  and  rough  it  for  a  year  or  two. 
A  character  from  the  last  master,  as  well  as  one  from  the 
clergyman,  are  very  valuable.  Schools  and  places  of  worship 
near  towns  are  good,  as  well  as  pretty  plentifhl.  He  advises 
me  not  to  leave  my  place  to  go  out,  but  should  I  have  left, 
and  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  another  situation,  to  venture 
out.— W.  C. 

Panbt. — ^It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  word  Pansy  is  derived 
from  the  French  penser,  to  think ;  although  Ben  Johnson 
speDs  it  pawnsS,  Spenser  (Shop.  CaL,  April,  1. 142),  paunes ; 
and  Milton,  in  Comus,  speaks  of  paiicieM,  I  agree,  however, 
with  Grime  in  thinking  Dr.  Eichardson's  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  .name  unsatiflfbctoxy.    I  should  be  inclined  to 


regard  Pansy  as  one  of  a  long  list  of  names  bestowed  by 
the  quaint  tiaay  of  onr  ancestors,  who,  by  fixing,  often  per- 
haps arbitrarily,  on  certain  flowers  to  express  certain  ideas, 
constructed  a  lanenage  of  flowers.  The  grotesque  appear- 
ance of  the  fhll-blown  Pansy  may,  i>ezhaps,  have  led  to  the 
imposition  of  the  name,  but  only  because  it  may  have  led  to 
the  selection  of  the  flower  as  an  emblem  of  "  thought."  At 
any  rate  Ophelia  (Shakspeare's  Hamlet^  Act  IV.  8c.  6), 
uses  the  Pansy  as  an  emblem : — *'  There's  Bosemary,  that  s 
for  remembrance.  Pray  you,  love,  remember ;  and  there  is 
Pansies,  that's  for  thoughts."  Quesnay,  the  physician  of 
Louis  XY.,  and  leader  of  the  Economists,  was  oailed  by  the 
monarch  Ms  "  thinker,"  andgranted  for  armorial  bearings 
three  flowers  of  the  pmisSe.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some 
of  the  names  by  which  the  Pansy  goes  with  rustics  and  old 
writers :— -Hearf  s-ease— Herb  Trinity— Three-faces-under- 
a-hood — Eit-run-about — Cuddle-me-to-you — ^Love-in-vain— 
Eiss-behind-the-garden-gate— Jump-up-and-kiss-me-my-love 
— Love-in-idleness.  Un£r  this  last  name  Shakspeare  speaks 
of  it  in  the  &mous  passage.  Midsummer  Nignf  s  Bream* 
AotIL  Sc.2:-- 

•*  Tet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell; 
It  fell  upon  a  little  weetom  flower, 
Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  lore's  wouadib 
And  maidens  oall  it  'LoTe-in-ldle&ese.' " 

In  the  description  of  the  effects  of  the  flower  that  follows, 
there  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  emblematical  sigmfl- 
cation  of  the  Pangy  :— 

**  The  jnioe  of  it  on  eleepiuf  eyelida  laid. 
Will  make  a  man  or  woman  madlj  dote 
Upon  the  nest  lire  creature  that  it  aeee." 

And  again  below : — 

«'  And  with  the  Jnlee  of  thia  III  itreak  her  eyea, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fkntaaiea." 

G-erman  rustics,  I  am  told,  call  the  Pansy  ti^finuUer,  step- 
mother.— ^Fabius  OxoKixmis  in  Noies  and  Queries. 


THE  lEISH  POTATO  CEOP  OP  1864. 

Thb  Irish  Potato  crop  of  1864  is,  perhaps,  the  flnest  that 
has  been  turned  out  of  tiie  ground  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  some  parts  of  the  count^  where  old  lea  lands  were  broken 
up  and  planted  last  spring  the  produce  has  reached  a  point 
hardly  ever  before  attained.  One  iostance  we  have  heard  oi 
Ib  that  of  a  Down  fiurmer  who  planted  a  small  field  with  the 
variety  called  "  Skerries,"  and  the  produce  raised  amounted 
to  1000  bushels,  being  at  the  rate  of  600  bushels  to  an  Irish 
acre.  Other  cases  have  been  recorded  this  season  where  a 
still  larger  turn-out  has  been  taken  up.  In  the  palmiest 
days  of  Potato-growing,  and  ere  the  blijght  was  heard  of  in 
Ireland,  the  average  of  250  bushels  of  Potatoes,  fit  for 
market,  to  the  statute  acre,  was  thought  a  fiur  crop;  for 
even  then  there  were  always  found  considerable  quantities 
of  inferior  and  unsound  tubers  which  were  thrown  aside  to 
be  used  in  cattie  feeding.  The  care  taken  by  growers  for 
some  years  past,  as  well  in  the  selection  as  in  the  change  of 
soil  for  their  Potato  lands,  has  had  the  best  effect  on  the 
crop ;  and,  after  long  perseverance  in  the  right  path,  the 
Irish  farmer  has  reached  a  degree  of  success  unequalled  in 
the  hlBtoiy  of  agriculture.  It  will  be  recollected  by  those 
who  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  that  for  a  great  many 
years  before  the  setting  in  of  the  Potato  disease  it  was  not 
unusuflJ  for  farmers  to  continue  planting  as  seed  the  same 
variety  of  Potatoes,  and  this  course  was  continued  until  the 
root  had  reached  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  as  an 
article  of  food.  In  proportion,  however,  as  some  varieties  of 
the  article  excelled  in  quality  fbr  table  use,  their  value  as  seed 
declined ;  and,  when  planted  season  alter  season,  the  natural 
TitaUty  gave  way,  until  at  length  direct  disease  came  on  the 
crop  and  general  destruction  followed,  bringing  want  and 
misery  to  the  doors  of  thousands  of  the  peasantry. 

The  old  habit  of  living  half  the  year  on  the  produce  of  his 
Potato  plot  has  ceased  to  be  the  rule  of  the  cottager  in  every 
part  of  Ireland.  He  no  longer  depends  on  the  turn-out  of  a 
precarious  crop  for  his  subsistence.  One  of  the  results  of 
the  fiunine  season,  with  all  its  dread  realities,  has  been  to 
familiarlBe  the  masses  of  the  people  in  this  country  with  a 
class  of  food  much  superior  to  that  with  which  their  fathers 
were  accustomed  to  be  content.    If,  therefor^  the  Potato 
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^andfl  were  ftgain  to  be  vitited  with  the  blight  which  made 
such  haToc  among  them,  the  effect  would  now  be  much  less 
serioos  than  it  was  eighteen  years  ago.  Ae  it  is,  the  blessiag 
of  abundance  will  proTe  most  adTantageoos  this  year,  not 
only  to  the  people  as  food,  bat  to  the  fkrmers  as  additions 
to  their  materisi  for  the  stall  feeding  of  oatUe.— (Boaiwr  f4 
XJUter.) 

JAPANESE  PLANTS  AND  CULTUBE. 

KMUgawa,  Jan*  Sltt,  1864. 

So  much  has  be^d  written  by  others  about  the  natural 
products  of  Japan,  that  little  remains  to  be  said,  having 
reference  entirely  to  the  limited  range  foreigners  are  peiv 
mitted  access  to.  Mr.  Fortune's  bode  being  e^ecially  de- 
voted to  such  sukgects,  is,  of  course,  the  most  complete. 
Hodgson,  in  an  appendix  to  his  book,  has  a  catalogue  of 
native  plants  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ex* 
amioing.  Mr.  Yeitch  contributes  to  Sir  JiL  Aloock^s  work 
valuable  notes  on  the  plants  of  Japan  and  its  agriculture. 
He  has,  however,  fallen  into  some  few  errors,  which  it  may 
be  as  well  to  correct. 

Among  the  plants  enumerated  as  growing  wild  are 
Nerium  oleander,  Vinca  rosea,  Balsamina  hortensis,  Celosia 
cristata,  and  others,  which  are  undoubtedly  all  introduced; 
otrlainly  they  are  not  found  growing  in  a  wild  state  in  this 
ncBghbourhood.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  wild  Straw- 
berries, probably  referring  to  a  FotentiUa  bearing  a  proftision 
of  tasteless  fruit,  very  much  resembling  a  small  Strawberry. 

In  my  last  I  gave  the  names  of  some  exotic  plants  culti- 
vated by  the  native  gardeners.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
the  Chinese  Hibiscus,  Pomegranate,  Echinocactus  Eyresii, 
and  Epiphyllnm,  Juaticia  camea  major,  a  Qnisqualis,  Myrtus 
tomentosa,  Tecoma  jasminoides.  Sago  Palm,  Oxalis  Bowiei, 
Ardisia  crenulata,  and  another  species  of  whi<di  there  are  a 
dozen  varieties,  with  variegated  and  curled  foliage,  with  red 
and  white  firuit.  They  are  entirely  unique,  and,  indeed,  I  have 
seen  no  more  valuable  acquisitions  in  variegated  plants,  or 
any  possessing  greater  interest  thm  these  as  most  beautiful 
additions  to  the  already  numerous  list  of  hothouse  plants  of 
that  character.  These  exotics  could  only  have  been  received 
from  the  Putch  and  Poiitugnese  in  early  times ;  and  considei^ 
iag  the  limited  intercourse  fdlowed  with,  foreigners,  they  are 
evidence  that  the  florists  of  Japan  are  not  without  enterprise 
in  their  business,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  of  adding  rare  and  beautiful  plants  to  their 
ooUections. 

I  was  surprised  one  day,  on  showing  a  prominent  Japanese 
merchant  a  representation  in  stone  of  some  foreign  Pears, 
to  see  that  he  recognised  the  fruit,  and  to  hear  from  him 
that  a  few  trees  were  growing  in  the  garden  of  a  doctor  at 
ICiaoo.  I  felt  inclined  to  doubt  his  statement,  thinkng  he 
was  confounding  them  with  the  native  varieties.  He  had, 
however,  another  name  for  them,  and  insisted  on  the  correct- 
ness of  his  knowledge ;  also  stating  that  the  M.D.  used  the 
fruit  for  a  medicine — an  excellent  way  of  disposing  of  his 
crop  at  remunerative  pricee.  If  they  are  foreign  Pears,  it  is 
singular  they  have  not  been  distributed. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  a  regret,  apart  from  commercial 
interests,  at  the  mutual  consents  given  by  other  govern- 
ments to  the  dosing,  for  the  present,  oi  Kioto,  the  port  of 
Osaca,  near  Miaco.  That  city  is  the  Paris  of  Japan,  wherein 
ia  collected  all  that  is  rare  and  beautiflil.  As  many  as  are 
the  floral  treasures  obtained  here,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  many  more  could  be  added  to  the  number,  if  we  "were 
allowed  to  explore  the  gfardens  there. 

Not  the  least  beautiful  of  Japanese  plants  is  the  Iris,  of 
which  many  varieties  are  cultivated,  from  the  purest  white 
to  the  darkest  blue,  with  aU  manner  of  intermediate  shades 
and  pencillings.  I  shall  have  a  collection  to  send  home  the 
eoming  autumn ;  and  if  they  survive  and  bloom,  when  yon 
see  them  yon  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  their  merits  de- 
serve that  they  should  be  classed  as  a  florist's  flower. 

An  addition  to  the  conservatory  wiU  be  Magnolia  porvi- 
flora,  a  species  after  the  style  of  M.  pumila,  omy  of  a  more 
robust  growth,  with  pure  white  flowers  of  a  delicious  fra- 
grance. 

The  Maple,  in  all  its  variety  of  variegated  and  dissected 
leaves,  will  prove  to  be  among  our  finest  acquisitions  oi  orna- 
mental hardy  trees.    The  go£len4eaved  Pines  are  also  to  be 


inotededintheliit  of  decided  nov^ties.  I  ftaorthediflleitUrf 
of  transporting  them  safely  so  great  a  disrtanee  wiU  prevent 
their  introdnotion  fbr  some  time^  or  until  some  one  can  gire 
personal  attention  to  them  on  the  voyage. 

i  flattered  myself  tikis  spring  that  I  had  obtained  horn 
Yedo  a  collection  of  twenty  varieties  of  Tree  Pttonies,  having 
given  a  dealer  here  directions  to  obtain  that  number  of  the 
most  distinct  and  best  from  out  of  forty  or  fifty  he  said  were 
cultivated.  I  believe  he  perflMnned  hia  nart  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge;  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  to  purchase  them  in 
bud,  and  when  th^  bloomed  I  found  only  six  or  eight  sorts. 
These,  however,  although  not  what  I  expected,  will  prove 
valuable  as  a  source  from  which  new  sorts  may  be  obtained 
by  hybridisation. 

A  fine  addition  to  the  menhouse  is  an  Orchid  very  similar 
to,  if  not  a  species  of,  Bletia,  in  growth  like  the  old  B.  Tan* 
kervilHae  [Phaius  grandifolius. — Ed.],  only  more  beautiftd 
than  that  old  favourite. 

In  passing  the  other  day  a  small  garden  in  an  obscuze 
situation,  I  saw  growing  a  row  of  young  plants  of  Indian 
Corn,  with  leaves  distinctly  striped  with  white.  Of  course  I 
made  a  note  of  it,  to  procure  seed  at  the  proper  season. 
Who  knows  but  what,  after  a  while,  the  vegetable  gardener 
may  invite  you  to  look  at  his  gold-blotched  Cabbage,  his  tri* 
coloured  Lettuce,  silver-margined  Squashes^  or  striped  Ca* 
cumbers  f 

The  past  winter  has  been  exceedingly  diy,  and  somewhat 
colder  than  usual.  The  spring  too,  has  been  more  backward* 
but  seasonable  rains  came  on  in  time  for  the  Wheat  and 
Bariey  crops.  The  harvesting  of  the  last  is  nearly  over,  and 
that  of  the  Wheat  will  soon  commence.  Farmers  are  now 
also  busytransplanting  Bice  from  the  seed-beds  to  the  paddy 
flelds.  This  work,  although  not  laborious,  would,  to  those 
who  perform  it  be  exceedingly  unpleasant,  as  those  who 
perform  it  have  to  wade  all  day  long  knee  deep  in  water.  It 
IS  chiefly  done  by  women  and  boys,  the  men  performing  the 
severer  labour  of  preparing  the  fields  for  the  reception  of  the 
plant.  Dfr.  Veitdi  says  the  transplanting  is  done  in  April 
He  probably  refers  to  sowing  the  seed  in  nursezy-beds. 

Immediately  after  the  grain  crops  are  harvested,  no  time 
is  lost  in  sowing  Cotton,  Sesamum,  Buckwheat,  and  Sweet 
Potatoes.  Their  system  of  liquid  manuring  enables  them 
to  plant  at  once,  without  any  further  preparation  of  the  soil 
than  simply  openin^^  the  drills  for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 
They  practise  sowing  seed  very  thickly — I  should  think 
twice  as  much  as  is  necessary,  the  surplus  being  just  so 
much  grain  lost.  Millet  and  Maize  are  both  transplanted, 
but  neither  to  the  extent  to  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  a 
field  crop.  Potatoes  are  in  blossom,  and  are  now  looking 
fine.  The  late  rains  will  aid  them  very  much  in  producing 
a  large  crop,  which  will  be  wanted  to  help  to  feed  the  small 
army  of  foreign  soldiers  now  gathering  here  for  the  purpose 
of  reconciling  the  Japanese  government  to  the  inevitable 
change  that  must  take  place  in  their  policy  towards  other 
nations,  or,  in  other  words,  bayonet  reconciliation.  Not  the 
least  consideration  with  myself  is,  that  in  the  end  fr^er 
access  will  be  permitted  to  other  portions  of  the  country.*- 
T.  HooG. — {American  Oardeviers*  Monthly,) 


ENTILLE  HALL. 
(fiontinttedfrom  page  3$6.) 


FLEAfiTJBS    GROUNDS. 

As  we  return  from  the  kitchen  garden  and  cross  the  road- 
way already  refjsrred  to,  we  might  enter  the  flower  gajcden 
and  pleasure  groxmds  of  70  acres  by  the  post-office  private 
entrance  (4),  dose  to  Mr.  Craw's  residence ;  and  having 
passed  the  three  lakes  termed  the  conservatory  pools  (2(^ 
we  would  obtain,  as  far  as  the  inequality  of  the  ground  wtU 
permit,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  up  to  the  extreme  south- 
west point,  where  the  pagoda  is  placed  some  200  feet  above 
the  level  of  these  pools.  With  great  undulations  (one  of  tiie 
chief  charms  of  these  g^ardens),  the  grounds  as  a  wh^le  rise 
sometimes  gradually  and  at  other  times  abitiptly  from  thia 
level  to  the  boundary  woods  and  abeep-wallai  beyond.  A 
line  from  the  mansion  on  the  south  to  beyond  these  p>ocla 
on  the  north,  and  not  distant  from  the  private  road,  mi^ht 
be  considered  the  base  of  an  uneqtial-aiaad  triangle^  wfiob 
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formed  the  greater  part  of  the  dressed  groimds ;  the  pagoda 
standing  in  the  acnte  angle  opposite  the  base,  and  the  sea- 
horse pool  and  Jordan's  pool^  with  their  splendid  fountaiiiSj 
being  on  the  south  side  of  the  triangle.  Snoh,  we  think, 
would  be  the  best  entrance  for  a  stranger  with  little  time  to 

rre,  and  who  wished  to  cany  away  with  him  the  prepon- 
ating  ideas  of  the  rast  and  the  Tnagnificent  as  weU  as 
the  boautifiil.  ' 

But  to  obtain  anything  like  a  clear  idea  of  the  diversified 
interest  of  Enville,  we  would  advise  the  stranger  to  do  just 
what  we  will  attempt  to  do  with  our  readers — ^take  them 
with  us,  and  enter  by  the  same  bronzed  gates  that  admit 
the  general  public  (la),  without  going  so  far  as  ttifd  en- 
trance (1),  that  leads  to  the  mansion  (2),  as  gardening 
rather  than  architecture  is  our  theme. 

Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  rabbit-yard  and  aviary  (3), 
both  in  excellent  condition,  and  furnishing  endless  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  to  those  who,  like  Lady  Stamford,  are 
partial  to  the  study  of  such  departments  of  natural  history. 
The  interest  of  these  places  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
rabbits  not  only  having  every  convenience,  but  fall  oppor- 
tunity for  holeing  and  burrowing,  and  by  many  of  the  birds 
showing  off  the  brightness  of  their  plumage  to  advantage 
from  being  allowed  ample  space  and  protection  among  the 
sombre  Yews  and  other  evergreens  that  separate  these  yards 
from  her  ladyship's  garden  (6),  and  her  dove-house  (16), 
whicU  is  equally  sheltered  and  interesting. 

But  as  flowers  are  our  object  at  present,  we  enter  a  walk 
that  runs  northward  again,  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  road- 
way, called  the  Bose  walk,  and  beside  it  is  a  straight  ribbon- 
border  (5).  The  wall  is  covered  with  Wistarias,  Jasmines, 
Honeysuckles,  &c.  Then  climbing  Boses  are  festooned,  and 
half-standard  Boses  in  a  line  in  front,  the  ribboning  being  then 
Brilliant  Geranium,  Aurea  floribunda  Calceoli^ia,  Lobelia 
speciosa,  and  Oerastium  next  the  grass  verge.  This  border 
was  very  nice  as  the  first  dish  of  the  banquet. 

A  turn  to  the  left  from  the  middle  of  that  ribbon  walk 
brings  us  to  Lady  Stamford's  fiower  garden  (6),  behind 
the  aviary.  This,  though  most  simply  arran<red,  is  inter- 
esting as  almost  the  on\y  attempt  like  combinabion  or  mass- 
ing of  groups  to  be  found  in  these  gardens.  The  garden 
is  centered  by  a  large  elevated  basin  fountain  of  the  shell 
pattern,  surrounded  by  eight  circular  beds  <  i  good  size. 
Four  of  these  beds  were  ^ed  with  blue  Lolx^Ua,  with  a 
broad  edging  of  a  pretty  pink  Verbena  pegged  down ;  and 
the  other  four,  placed  alternately  with  these,  were  filled 
with  Countess  of  Warwick  and  Christine  Geraniums,  and 
three  rows  of  Golden  Chain  next  the  grass.  The  Golden 
Chain  does  admirably  in  these  gardens.  A  horseshoe  or 
semicircular  ribbon-border,  next  the  Yews  and  evergreens, 
surrounds  the  half  of  this  garden,  and  was  thus  planted* 
beginning  at  the  grass :  Lobelia  speciosa>  Aurea  floribunda 
Calceolaria,  Emperor  of  the  French  Geranium,  Kendersonii 
Geranium,  and  standard  Boses  in  front  of  the  fine  bank  of 
evergreens. 

TMs  little  garden  is  open  to  the  walks  on  the  north  and 
west  sides,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  circular  beds 
^represented  thus  in  the  plan  .  .  .  .),  about  3^  feet  in 
oiiuneter  or  less,  at  something  like  regular  distances  near 
tiie  sides  of  the  walks,  each  centred  with  a  Bose  or  Humea, 
and  variously  filled  witiii  bedding  plants.  There  are  several 
Imndreds  of  these  small  beds  over  the  ground,  and  all  we 
eaw  were  filled  witii  great  taste,  though  in  some  cases  it. 
seemed  to  us  that  their  absence  wowd  have  been  more 
gratifying  than  their  presence,  as  interfering  with  breadth 
of  view  and  confusing  rather  than  giving  repose  to  the  eye. 

On  the  open  side  of  this  garden  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Venetiaa  Sumach  (Bhus  cotinus),  which,  though  perhaps  not 
more  than  10  feet  in  height,  is  89  feet  in  circamf^Brence  of  head, 
and  must  have  been  a  splendid  sight  when  covered  with  its 
feathery  spikes  of  bloom.  Though  originally  one  plant, 
some  of  its  branches  had  bent  themselves  to  the  ground  and 
thrown  up  stems,  but  this  is  not  seen  without  examination. 

From  this  garden  a  walk  leads  to  the  n^th  front  of  the 
mansion,  passing  the  dove-house  (16),  itself  backed  by  a 
noble  mass  of  rortugal  Laurel,  aad  fronted  nearer  the 
mansion  with  a  spleni&d  plant  of  the  same  (15),  that  has 
layered  itself  a  little  like  -fte  Sumach  and  is  fully  200  feet  in 
circumference  of  head.  This  is  paired  on  the  other  ride  of 
the  walk  by  a  fine  Bhododendron  ponticum  (14),  the  head 


of  which  is  186  feet  in  circumference  as  it  sweeps  the  ground. 
That  is  the  measurement  given  to  us  as  correct  by  one  of 
Mr.  Craw's  assistants.  Our  own  measurement  from  stepping 
round  it  made  it  1  foot  more.  Just  opposite  the  dove-house 
is  a  fine  Purple  Beech,  with  its  branches  sweeping  the  lawn, 
and  there  are  several  other  nice  trees  and  masses  of  ever- 
greens besides.  Now,  though  fiowers  are  attractive,  place 
them  where  you  will,  we  must  own  that  we  would  rather 
have  seen  none  of  these  small  beds  by  the  sides  of  this  walk 
from  the  mansion,  and  for  these  reasons :  Their  smallness 
detracts  from  the  dignity  of  the  mansion;  they  tend  to 
fritter  away  by  their  very  regularity,  instead  of  enhance, 
the  magnificence  of  the  fine  specimens  of  trees  and  gorgeous 
masses  of  shrubs,  more  picturesque  than  formal  in  their 
outline,  and  by  the  eye  being  accustomed  to  fiowers,  though 
in  small  masses,  the  visitors  from  the  house  would  be  less 
astonished  and  delighted  by  the  large  circular  masses  of 
bloom  in  Lady  Stamford's  garden,  and  in  the  five  or  six 
assemblages  of  these  large  circles  that  stretch  in  dif- 
ferent departments,  each  with  its  own  distinctive  name, 
from  Lady  Stamford's  garden  to  the  conservatory  pools,  and 
westward  beyond  the  conservatory.  If  any  possible  im- 
provement as  to  fioral  display  ia  to  be  effected  at  Enville,  it 
will  be  done  more  by  aiming  at  concentration  than  diffii- 
sion — ^more  by  giving  increased  relief  and  rex)ose,  and  there- 
fore augmented  variety,  than  by  the  bewildering  repetition 
that  is  apt  to  terminate  in  confused  sameness.  Qreat  minds 
there  may  be  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible,  but  to  the 
most  of  us  there  is  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  and  ana- 
lysing the  attractions  of  different  objects  when  piesented  to 
our  view  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Betuming  to  the  north-east  side  of  Lady  Stamford's 
garden,  we  enter  on  a  winding  waJk  that  leads  to  the  con- 
servatory pools  (20),  passing  on  the  left  hand  three  of  these 
departments  or  gardens  for  fiowers,  grouped  with  large 
circles  in  the  middle  and  small  ones  round  the  outside.  In 
the  first  department,  containing  a  fine  specimen  of  Finns 
macrocarpa  (10),  we  counted  twenty  large  circles,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  smaller  ones.  We  cannot  even  attempt 
to  describe  the  planting  of  these,  or  the  160  beds  in  all, 
ranging  from  18  to  23  feet  in  diameter,  but  we  will  ere  long 
give  the  planting  of  a  few  as  an  example.  The  second  depart- 
ment, among  oi^er  evergreens  has  a  fine  specimen  of  Thiga 
aurea  (11),  and  a  large  Wistaria  sinensis  now  trained 
round  hoops,  and  which  -generally  blooms  well.  The  plant 
was  formerly  trained  against  the  walls  of  an  orangery  which 
has  long  been  removed. 

On  the  right-hand  side  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of 
Enville  in  a  floral  point  of  view,  in  the  shape  of  the  post-office 
ribbon-border,  so  called  because  extending  from  Lady  Stam- 
ford's garden  to  that  private  entrance,  ru^ining  nearly 
parallel  with  part  of  the  straight  ribbon-border  al^dy  re- 
ferred to  (6),  and  with  the  private  road,  but  so  thoroughly 
blocked  out  from  both  that  you  might  well  imagine  there 
were  no  such  things  near  you.  Beginning  at  the  grass 
verge  this  border  was  planted  as  follows  :  Two  rows  of 
Golden  Chain  Geranium ;  a  broad  band  of  Lobelia  speciosa 
from  seed;  a  fine  row  of  Little  David  Geranium,  dwarfer 
and  more  free-flowering  than  Tom  Thumb ;  a  fine  thick  row 
of  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium  with  the  fiowers  nipped  off; 
a  row  of  Perilla,  with  standard  Boses  at  regular  intervals; 
and  the  back  row  Hollyhocks,  chiefly  grown  with  a  single 
stem,  and  which  showed  to  great  advantage  from  the  dark 
mass  of  evergreens  behind  them,  relieved,  however,  by  the 
varied  hue  of  the  finer-foliaged  Hollies.  Golden  Chain  wae 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  front  belt,  and  to  make  this 
three  thousand  good  plants  were  required.  This  ribbon  was 
a  gem. 

The  pools  to  which  we  have  now  come  are  different,  but 
communicating  with  each  other.  All  are  well  supplied  with 
waterfowl,  and  their  banks  are  well  fringed  with  plants, 
chiefly  Bhododendrons,  Willows,  Alder,  Ac,  except  the  south 
and  west  banks  of  the  upper  pool,  which  thus  bring  the 
water  in  view  from  the  conservatory.  The  east  side  of  that 
pool,  besides  the  evergreens,  was  also  fringed  with  some 
herbaceous  plants,  as  Variegated  Balm  and  Variegated 
Alyssum;  but  any  thoughts  of  their  appositness  for  the 
situation  were  dispelled  by  the  proud  demeanour  of  the 
swans,  who  followed  us  all  round  the  upper  pool,  no  doubt 
disputing  our  right  to  visit  their  domains.    Between  the 
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middle  pool  and  the  east  end  of  the  oonserratory  is  a  fine 
mass  of  eyergreens,  fronted  with  Bhododendrons.  On  the 
sonth  side  of  the  upper  pool  close  to  the  water  is  a  fine 
mass  of  Oaks ;  and  on  the  west  side  is  a  fine  old  enarled 
Oak,  with  the  top  branches  beginning^  to  decay,  t^ing  of 
the  hnndreds  of  years  it  has  braved  &e  tempest  as  weU  as 
the  breeze  (28). 

From  the  vicinity  of  this  Oak  (28),  a  good  view  is  obtained 
of  the  north  side  of  the  conservatory,  and  the  pinnacles  of  the 
mnsenm  and  smoke-tower;  and  direct  west  on  to  the  owl 
and  eagle-house,  and  thence  to  the  pagoda  is  comparatively 
open  lawn,  with  dense  gproups  of  evergpreens,  and  Pines,  &c., 
thinly  scattered  and  enlivened  by  but  few  of  the  large 
circle  fiower-beds  which  so  bewildered  us  near  the  fine 
ribbon-border.  As  to  the  eagle-house  (27),  we  may  here 
say,  that  it  is  a  fine,  strong,  rustic  structure  surrounded  by 
stout  wire  fencing.    There  are  fine  specimens  of  both  kinds 


of  birds ;  but  what  rather  surjnised  us  was  the  &ct,  that 
though  there  are  large  holes  made  in  the  artificial  ro^  for 
the  denizens  to  retire  to  when  they  thhik  proper,  especially 
in  severe  weather,  they  hardly  ever  enter  them ;  and  even 
the  owls  prefer  building  their  nests  and  hatching  their 
young  on  the  groand  in  a  sheltered  place  between  jutting 
stones,  instead  of  goiag  into  the  deep  recesses  wMch  we 
would  have  thought  they  would  use. 

The  conservatory  (19),  is  a  very  elegant  building  com- 
bining grreat  artistic  and  architectural  taste  with  much 
fitness  for  the  object  contemplated.  It  was  designed  and 
erected  by  the  late  firm  of  Messrs.  Gray  &  Ormson.  It  is  in 
length  160  feet,  and  in  breadth  79  feet.  It  stands  upon  a 
raised  platform  some  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  upper 
pool,  and  has  a  broad  gravel  terrace  all  round  it,  graced 
with  fine  pyramidal  plants  of  Sweet  Bay  in  tubs.  These 
fine  Bays  are  placed  under  protection  in  winter.    The  stoke- 
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holes  are  reached  from  an  opening,  dose  to  the  steps,  in  the 
sloping  bank  on  the  north  side  of  the  terrace.  Three  boilers 
are  used,  and  5000  feet  of  four-inch  piping. 

On  the  lawn  at  the  base  of  this  |  slope  are  placed  six 
raised  beds  or  baskets  of  an  hexagonal  or  octagonal  shape, 
their  sides  covered  with  bark,  and  these  baskets  were  all 
planted  in  the  mixed  style ;  all  attempts  at  artistic  arrange- 
ment being  thoroughly  concealed.  They  afforded  a  relief 
after  looking  at  the  hundreds  of  flower-beds,  so  neat  and  trim 
that  not  a  twig  or  a  blossom  seemed  as  if  it  could  get  out  of 
place.  We  were  reminded  of  what  we  have  sometimes 
noticed  in  nosegay  making — one  person  will  take  a  long 
time  to  produce  a  desired  effect,  and  after  all  the  composi- 
tion will  be  as  stiff  as  a  poker  in  its  symmetry;  whiUt  a 
young  lady  in  a  few  minutes  will  go  to  her  own  border,  cull 
a  sprig  here  and  another  there,  place  them  in  position  as 
she  goes  along  without  making  great  pretensions  to  aiming 
at  tMte,  and  yet  eight  out  of  ten  people  woold  prefer  the 


nosegay  thus  huddled  together  just  because  there  was  more 
of  the  natural  than  the  artistic  about  it. 

The  inside  of  the  conservatory  is  not  yet  finished,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  allow  the  ground  full  time  for  sinking  and  be- 
coming consolidated  before  putting  down  beautiful  path- 
ways. On  this  account  little  except  a  few  creepers  are  i>er- 
manently  planted  out.  There  is  to  be  a  wide  pathway  or  road 
down  the  centre,  and  narrower  ones  along  the  sides,  and  by 
the  sides  of  these  paths  the  pipes  for  heating  are  placed  in 
chambers,  with  open  iron-grating  work  over  them.  The 
main  supports  of  the  builddng  are  of  iron,  and  the  main 
columns  are  hollow  to  act  as  drain-pipes  from  the  roof.  All 
the  rest  for  the  reception  of  the  glass  except  the  domes  is 
formed  of  wood.  .The  ventilation  is  ample,  and  the  tops  of 
the  domes  axe  easily  opened  and  shut  by  a  wire  rope  con- 
cealed among  the  cUmbers  round  the  pillars.  About  the 
middle  of  one  end  were  two  fine  plants  in  tubs  of  Araucaria 
excelsa,  which  will  soon  be  through  the  roof  if  not  provided 
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£»  elsewliefe,  and  to  balanoe  these  on  the  other  side  were 
two  fine  plfl&ts  of  Tucoa,  or  Braomia,  with  good  clear  stems 
and  large  heads  of  green  leaves.  CameUias,  Axaleas,  Oranges, 
Fuchsias,  &c.,  made  np  the  most  of  the  present  famishing, 
and  the  prominent  creepers  and  dimbers  dangling  in  pro- 
fiiAion  from  the  roof  were  Tecomas,  Acacias,  Passifloras,  and 
Tacsonia  nK^iiifl^i^nfl. 

We  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  smoke  from  the  furnaces 
of  this  conservatory  is  conducted  underground  to  an  elegant 
tower  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  museum  (21),  and  at 
a  ahort  distance  from  this  museum  is  Lady  Stamford's  dove- 
bouse  (22),  where  an  interesting  collection  is  kept. 

From  the  middle  of  the  terrace  on  the  south  front  of  the 
conservatory  a  walk,  with  flower-beds  on  each  side,  leads  up 
to  an  open  lawn  on  which  are  some  wonderful  Lime  trees,  of 
which  more  anon.  This  walk  if  it  had  gone  straight  on 
would  have  landed  at  a  fine  Ehododendron  close  to  the 
mansion.  At  the  centre  of  this  walk  there  is  a  beautiful 
basin  and  fountain  with  fine  specimens  of  pyramidal 
Sweet  Bays  set  round  it  in  tubs  on  the  gravel.  The  basin  is 
deep,  but  to  prevent  waterfowl  from  getting  in  and  possibly 
not  getting  out,  strong  wire-netting  is  placed  across  some 
15  inches  or  so  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  We  have 
thought  that  the  large  beds,  some  20  feet  in  diameter,  placed 
on  each  side  of  this  walk  on  the  south  front  of  the  con- 
servatoiy  might  help  to  give  an  idea  of  the  system  of  plant- 
ing. We  will  just  premise  then  that  the  opposite  beds  were 
planted  alike  to  balance  each  other,  as  well  as  to  contrast 
with  their  neighbours,  and  that  in  the  first  row  next  the 
walk  theie  were  four  beds;  in  the  second  and  third  rows 
three  beds ;  and  these  were  mostly  placed  so  that  the  beds 
in  one  row  angled  the  beds  in  the  other  row  next  it. 

In  the  first  row  then,  beginning  at  the  conservatory,  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  walk  being  the  same,  the  first  bed 
was  Little  David  Geranium,  edged  with  Variegated  Alyssum ; 
the  second  bed  Lobelia  speciosa,  edged  with  Golden  Chain 
Geranium ;  the  third  bed  the  same,  being  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fountain;  and  the  fourth  bed  was  a  repetition  of 
the  first.  Ill  tiie  second  row,  Hie  first  bed  was  Hendersonii 
nana  Gtvanivm,  edged  with  Pink  Pearl  Geranium;  second 
bed.  Rosy  Queen  G«nuiinm,  edg^ed  with  Ageratum  kept  low ; 
third  bed,  Headensoiiii  Geranium,  edg«d  with  Pink  Minimum 
Nosegay.  lu  the  ttiiid  tow,  the  first  bed  was  Purple  King 
Verbena^  edged  with  Lord  Stamford  VeibeM^  a  «lute4«iT«d 
variegated  with  pink  floms  aad  anwh  valued;  second  bed. 
Emperor  of  tlie  FraBoh  QenaaoBoa  ptanged  in  pots,  edg«d 
with  Purple  King;  third  bed,  AmpJerTcanlis  Calceolaria, 
edged  with  Amaranthus  melancholicus,  the  latter  doin^  well ; 
and  so  on  with  the  other  rows.  These  beds  from  their  ^wy 
massiveness  looked  very  welL  All  these  beds  and  also  the 
other  circles  were  raised  in  the  centre  so  as  to  wukm  fc^lf  and  | 
some  fully  more  than  half  n.  ball,  and  all  w«ndeMnfy  ffiLJ 

Ajnong  the  many  fine  beds,  it  may  not  be  madm  ben  to 
mention  a  few  that  struck  us  as  being  paiticolarly  fine;  and 
here  we  must,  perhaps,  mention  first  the  circle  23  feet  in 
diameter,  near  the  lower  conservatory  pool,  planted  with 
Trentham  Eose  Geranium,  and  densely  edged  with  Cen- 
taurea  candidissima,  and  a  bed  of  the  same  size  filled  with 
a  fine  dark  Petunia,  named  Lord  Stamford.  Then  the 
following  beds — Amplexicaulis  Calceolaria  and  Ageratum; 
a^ain  with  Amaranthus,  and  again  with  a  strong  blue  purple 
verbena ;  Gazanias,  very  fine,  with  blue  Lobelia ;  Brilliant 
Geranium  with  Purple  King  Verbena;  Cloth  of  Gold  Gera- 
nium and  Purple  King  Verbena;  Purple  King  and  Lord  Stam- 
ford Geranium ;  Pearl  Geranium,  a  dwarf  pinkish  Nosegay, 
witti  Madame  Vaucfaer;  Alma  Geranium  with  Trifolium  repens 
Bigrum,  a  pretty  bed ;  Lord  Stamford  Geranium  with  the 
above  Trifolium;  Lobelia  speciosa,  strong  plants  from 
seed,  edged  with  Gazania  splendens ;  Geranium  Rosy  Queen 
with  Ageratum ;  Trentham  Eose  Geranium  and  Cineraria 
BBaritima;  Mrs.  Pollock  G^e^anium  and  Lobelia  speciosa; 
Purple  King  Verbena,  and  Lord  Stamford  Geranium,  <fcc 
Nothing  suiprised  us  more  than  the  extreme  brilliancy  of 
the  Amplexicaulis  Calceolaria,  which  made  it  a  striking 
feature  all  over  the  grounds.  It  used  to  be  eijually  fine  with 
oa,  but  owing  te  tilie  drought  and  no  water  to  help  it,  we  had 
but  few  flowers  after  the  middle  of  August. 

On  second  thoughts  we  think  it  better  to  defer  some  con- 
dnding  remaiks — a  few  words  on  the  style  of  arranflnng 
these  huge  beds. 


From  the  south  of  the  eonservatozy  a  fine  peep  is  obtaxned 
of  the  top  of  the  museum,  and  the  elegant  smoke  tow«r,  sur- 
rounded with  Ivy,  and  basked  up  wiUi  huge  banks  of  ever- 
greens ;  and  between  the  museum  and  the  fine  Lime  tree« 
the  eye  passes  far  beyond  the  dressed  grounds  to  the  arched 
gates  that  lead  to  the  drive  in  the  woods*  that  takes  onward 
to  the  more  elevated  sheep-walks.  In  the  front  of  the  above 
bank  of  evergreens  at  the  museum,  extending  a  long  way 
westward,  is  a  narrow  ribbon  border  of  three  rows  (29), 
Manglesii  Geranium  next  the  gross.  Brilliant  behind*  and 
then  Amplexicaulis  Calceolaria  next  to  the  bank  of  green 
and  telling  very  much  by  its  bright  yellow  for  a  great 
distance. 

Of  the  museum  itself,  though  we  took  a  few  notes,  we 
must  say  nothing  of  its  birds,  and  fishes,  and  animals,  and 
shells,  and  fossUs,  and  ores,  and  minerals,  and  kinds  of 
rocks,  but  from  its  pinnacled  turrets,  and  pretty  oriel  win- 
dows, and  its  position  on  a  knoll,  and  its  background  of 
trees  and  evergreens,  it  forms  a  fine  feature  to  the  wounds 
from  many  distinct  points  of  view.  B.  Fish. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Keep  the  heaps  of  compost  well  turned  over,  as  the  time 
is  approaching  when  every  advantage  must  be  teJcen  of  frosty 
mornings  to  wheel  it  over  the  land.  As  a  general  rule, 
ground  that  is  very  deeply  trenched  should  be  manured 
after  the  trenching,  and  the  mannre  forked  in,  exe^  in  the 
case  of  its  being  xntended  to  be  ciopped  with  tap-rooted 
plants,  which  w^  require  the  maavre  to  be  trendied-in 
deeply,  and  not  incorpcnwted  with  the  suzfiaoe  soO.  Trendi- 
ing  all  vacant  ground  must  be  vigorously  SoOewed  i^  taking 
care  to  trench-in  all  green  and  decaying  refuse,  which  is 
better  than  throwing  suoh  materialB  in  a  hei^  to  deci^, 
whidi  entails  a  positnre  loss  of  fartSlisivg  mAtbae.  BroecoU, 
it  is  now  high  time  to  peiAnim  the  cpention  termed  "lin- 
ing" with  the  sto^  of  fixing  Broooolis.  A  tender  W9ge- 
table  will  eadore  severe  weather  better  when  deprived  of  a 
portioa  of  its  snoenlence  thaa  wben  overtatessi  ty  feast  wban 
in  a  htxnriairt  state.  CamK^l«wen,  thooe  alieaily  beaded  to  be 
oareAdly  taken  up  andstMcked  in  a  diy  pit;  or  wnder  the  pro- 
tection of  a  w^,  where  a  tbstrbwi  dnttar  nM^be  essfplog^ed 
in  unfavourable  weather  to  ward  off  Uke  wet.  EmMm§^  as 
many  as  possible  of  these  plants  and  of  Lettooes  nhnwiM  be 
tranmlanted  into  frames,  where  tfa^  may  be  at  leaat  pro- 
teeted  from  rain.  Sudden  frt>at  succeeding  rains  wOl  more 
ioBJmtmmfy  aAset  advaadng  salads  than  any  other  possible 
cnenBHtaDBoeof  woaiber.  Mvuhrooms,  take  advantage  of  wet 
d^yslbr  ■■■^^g  fr«sh  Husbroom-beds,  and  clearing  out  those 
ttot  are  i^ent ;  also,  collect  and  prepare  droppings  for 
forming  freeh  beds  by  spreading  them  in  a  shed  and  turning 
them  eveiy  day  until  they  are  sufficiently  dried  to  prevent 
excessive  fermentation  after  putting  up.  Look  over  root- 
stores  occasionally  to  see  that  nothing  is  going  wrong.  Take 
advantage  of  a  dry  day  to  earth-up  Celery,  which  now  should 
be  done  effectually,  as  we  are  uncertain  how  soon  frost  may 
set  in.  Clear  off  all  decaying  leaves,  &c.,  and  stir  the  surface 
of  the  soil  on  dry  days  among  «^owing  crops. 

FRUIT   OASDEN. 

GlooBeberry,  Currant,  and  Raspberry  pruning  and  planting 
should  be  in  progress.  An  adequate  quantity  of  cuttings  of 
the  first  two  should  be  put  in  every  season  to  provide  for 
possible  losses.  The  due  preparation  of  borders  for  the  re- 
ception of  fruit  trees  should  be  completed,  and  the  trees 
planted  in  the  course  of  the  month.  Pruning  and  nailing 
may  be  commenced,  a  judicious  system  of  stopping  in  the 
growing  season  renders  the  first-named  operation  a  com- 
paratively light  and  easy  task. 

FLOWSB  OABDEK. 

Make  the  garden  look  as  pretty  and  lively  as  possible 
during  the  winter,  and  this  can  be  done  with  oomparativBljr 
little  trouble  and  expense  after  the  first  outlay,  by  filling 
those  beds  which  are  not  planted  with  bulbs,  or  sown  wi£ 
hardy  annuals,  with  dwarfed  specimens  of  shrubs.  The  beds 
near  the  house  would  look  best  filled  with  Lanioslinnuu 
Aufluba  japonica,  Golden  and  3ilver4eaved  Hollies,  Azbntua* 
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BerbenB,  avergreen  BhododendioiiB,  and  Box ;  those  at  a 
fCreater  distaacG  with  Portugal  and  common  Lflrarels,  Arbor 
yit»,  FhiUyrea*  ^.,  filHag  each  bed  with  one  distinct  sort. 
We  hare  frequently  seen  shrabs  kept  in  pots  for  this  pur* 
poe^  bat  we  consider  this  as  unnecessary  trouble.  In  re* 
moving  them  from  their  winter  to  their  summer  quarters, 
plant  them  in  prepared  beds  in  the  reserve  garden,  and  by 
regularly  pruning  back  the  summer  growth  of  some,  and 
pinching  off  the  ends  of  shoots  of  others,  a  compact  dwarf 
shrub  will  be  obtained,  and  thus  be  in  readiness  for  anoth^ 
year. 

ORUNHOUSE  AXtjy  CON6XBYATOBT. 

During  the  short  dull  days  and  long  nights  of  this  month, 
neat  care  must  be  taken  with  all  plants  that  have  finished 
their  growth  to  keep  them  free  iVom  all  excitement,  and 
pretty  dry  at  the  roots.  Chrvsanthemuma  will  now  be  de- 
coratiTe  plants  here  and  will  require  attentive  watering. 
Although  they  are  very  showy  plants,  and  to  see  them  ar- 
ranged as  to  colour,  size,  &c.,  to  advantage,-  they  would 
require  a  house  to  themselves,  nevertheless,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  cautious  that  they  are  not  introduced  to  such  an  excess 
as  to  overcrowd  other  and  more  valuable  plants.  All  dead 
leaves  to  be  picked  oflf.  A  gentle  fire  to  be  applied  during  the 
dy,  which  will  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  being 
aflbrded,  and,  by  closing  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  will  produce 
sufficient  heat  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  ordinary  frosts 
at  night.  Even  when  severe  frosts  occur,  night  coverings, 
if  possible,  should  be  applied  in  preference  to  fire  heat.  All 
hardwooded  New  HoUand  plants,  such  as  Eutaxias,  Boronias, 
Pimeleas,  &c.,  are  very  susceptible  of  injury  from  cold  drying 
winds;  therefore,  if  they  are  wintered  in  the  same  house 
with  the  more  hardy  sorts  of  greenhouse  plants,  they  should 
be  accommodated  with  a  situation  free  from  draughts,  with 
plenty  of  air  from  the  top  sashes  in  fine  days.  Choice  Fuchsias 
that  have  been  trained  with  a  handsome  leader  should  be 
lureserved  in  the  greenhouse,  to  be  supplied  with  plenty  f^ 
afrand  light  to  keep  the  wood  sound  and  healthy,  in  pre- 
ference to  storing  them  awi^  under  the  stage,  or  any  other 
out-of-the-way  place.  Creepers  to  be  closely  tied  that  they 
may  not  interfere  to  an  injurious  extent  with  the  amount  of 
light  in  the  house. 

PITS  AKD   FBAHES. 

The  cheapest  and  most  effectual  coverings  for  pits  and 
frames  are  wood  frames  the  length  and  width  of  each  light, 
thatched  2  inches  thick  with  wheaten  straw.  The  frames 
to  be  made  of  well-seasoned  deal,  the  sides,  ends,  and  centre 
bar  to  be  li  inch  thick  by  2i  wide,  to  be  morticed  and  glued 
together,  and  small  bars  1  inch  square  to  be  let  in  at  about 
1  tbot  apart  to  support  the  straw.  Any  two  handy  men  will 
thatch  one  in  a  few  minutes.  A  more  temporary  framework 
may  be  formed  of  shingles  such  as  are  used  for  making  sheep- 
hurdles.  Such  coverings  are  neater,  cleaner,  cheaper,  more 
easily  put  on  and  taken  off,  and  more  efficient  than  mats  or 
any  other  eoverinff  at  present  in  use.  Indiscriminate  water- 
ing must  be  avoided  in  the  treatment  of  stock  in  pits  and 
frames.  Well-matured  plants  with  no  stagnant  water  about 
the  roots,  will  resist  such  a  low  degree  of  frost  as  would  be  im- 
mediate death  to  others  of  the  same  sort  that  are  succulent, 
of  immature  growth,  and  saturated  with  moisture.  Hyacinths 
amy  still  be  nlanted  in  pots  or  put  into  glasses,  and  those 
which  have  oeen  brought  forward  according  to  previous 
directions,  may  be  forwarded  in  heat  if  required  for  earl^ 
bloom.    They  can  also  be  grown  in  pots  of  moss  kept  moist 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHXir  OABDBN. 

Have  done  little  here,  being  anxious  to  collect  turf  and 
soil  for  future  composts  whilst  the  weather  remains  dry,  as 
that  makes  such  a  <^erence  in  the  carriage.  Preparing  for 
ftiture  planting,  and  especially  opening  holes  for  transplant- 
ing good-sised  Larches  and  other  forest  trees,  as,  the  holes 
b^ng  opened  and  the  soil  spread  out,  the  latter  will  have 
the  advantage  of  the  first  rains  that  fall,  so  that  moist 
earth  may  go  against  the  roots  at  least.  The  same  should 
be  done  as  respects  prmunng  to  plant  fruit  trees.  In  our 
circumstances  it  would  be  foHy  to  plant  anytiiing  until  the 
ground  be  more  moistened,  or  there  be  plenty  o£  water  at 
hand  to  suppty  the  deficiency.     In  making  the  holes  for 


fbrest  trees  we  never  saw  such  dryness,  and  to  great  depths. 
Our  prophecy  in  summer  as  to  toeOf  b&eoimng  dry  in  Novem- 
ber is  being  too  much  verified  from  the  accounts  we  receive 
from  many  quarters ;  and  also,  as  we  stated  then,  the  taking 
the  water  in  August  somewhat  freely,  and  the  using  it  with 
jfreat  care  and  stint,  have  made  little  or  no  difference.  Use 
it,  or  not  use  it,  the  water  in  the  well  would  sink  to  the 
general  level,  and  when  dry  we  must  either  sink  the  weU 
deeper  or  wait  until  the  water  rises. 

Tne  nearest  running  streams  to  us  are  3|,  4,  and  5  miles 
distant,  and  we  are  from  250  to  900  feet  above  them.  As 
these  streams  sink  so  do  our  wells,  as  we  presume  none  of 
them  are  deep  enough  to  go  beyond  the  chalk  formation. 
Many  of  us  rcgoiced  in  the  water  we  obtained  by  the  last 
rains,  and  we  would  just  throw  out  the  hint  to  those  whose 
wells  are  low  or  dry  to  use  even  the  rain  water  with  care  and 
economy,  as  if  we  have  a  wet  winter,  and  get  plenty  of  water 
in  our  tanks  and  pools,  the  springwiU  have  come  b^ore  these 
rains  tell  much  on  our  wells.  There  is  an  old  axiom,  that 
almost  every  housetop  wiH  catch  enough  of  rainfhll  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  inhabit  it ;  but  then  how  few  houses 
have  tanks  or  reservoirs  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  whole 
of  the  water  that  falls  in  the  case  of  hwvj  rains.  Even  in 
the  last  rains  there  were  many  thousands  of  gallons  that  went 
from  our  walks  and  roads  thatwould'bave  been  worth  almost 
anything  in  summer.  Many  summers  Hke  the  last  will 
make  us  more  careful  of  the  water  that  falls  from  buildingjB 
at  least,  and  we  know  of  several  instances  where  all  over- 
fiows  from  the  soft- water  tanks  will  not  be  allowed  to 'escape 
by  the  main  drain  as  heretofore,  mixed  with  all  the  house 
sewage,  but  will  have  a  separate  drain  for  itself  into  a  reser- 
voir, that  shall  be  filled  with  pure  water  only.  Instances 
fklso  occur  of  parks  and  fields  being  so  drained  that  the 
water  shall  be  first  emptied  into  a  reservoir  before  the  over- 
fiow  finds  its  way  into  ditches  or  other  outlets.  As  an 
instance  of  the  scarcity  of  water  this  season,  we  may  men- 
tion that  buildings  stood  still  for  want  of  water  to  make 
mortar,  or  were  continued  at  a  ruinous  cost  to  the  contractor 
from  having  to  cart  water  from  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and 
up  and  down  steep  hills. 

With  all  the  dryness,  however,  the  late  rains  have  brought 
up  the  Wheat  beautifiilly,  and  vegetables  are  thriving  well 
when  once  established.  As  a  measure  of  precaution  broke 
some  leaves  over  the  heads  of  Cauliflowers  to  prevent  a 
slight  frost  iiguring  them.  Hoed  and  cleaned  among  young 
Onions,  Spinach,  Cabbages,  &c.  Looked  over  seed  Potatoes, 
took  up  Carrots,  planted  Shallots  and  Garlic,  earthed-up 
Celery,  especially  one  bed  of  tall  strong  red,  that  requires 
endless  work  in  comparison  with  the  Dwarf  Incomparable. 
Cut  a  good  many  of  the  Bed  Cabbage  for  pickline.  Switched 
the  walks  hard  to  prevent  them  becoming  a  narbour  for 
worms  and  slugs. 

FBUIT  aABDBK. 

Looked  over  gathered  fruit,  removing*  any  that  axe 
specked,  just  leaving  a  little  air  on  the  house,  to  prevent 
too  much  clammy  sweating.  We  lately  said  that  Pears 
ripened  under  glass  were  rather  deficient  in  fiavour,  but 
some  forward  specimens,  Marie  Louise  and  Glou  Morceau, 
were  pronounced  most  excellent.  We  fear  we  overdid  the 
little  trees  with  bearing.  A  small  garden  of  dwarf  trees 
would  be  most  interesting.  Say  a  hard  concrete  bottom, 
soil  20  inches  deep,  trees  well  pinched-in,  planted  5  feet 
apart,  in  rows  6  feet  from  e€keh  other,  and  a  frame  put  over, 
so  as  to  permit  of  covering  with  frigi  dome.  Heavy  crops, 
summer  pinching,  and  sunace  manuring,  would  keep  these 
healthy  and  fiuitfrd  with  but  little  necessity  for  root-pruning 
or  frequent  replanting.  Pruned  as  we  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity, but  wished  we  could  do  more,  as  it  is  more  comibrt- 
able  doing  it  now  than  in  winter ;  but  where  attention  could 
be  given  in  summer,  the  pruning  now  will  cMefiy  consist  in 
removing  or  shortening  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
growths. 

Here  is  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  amateur  or 
the  nurseryman  who  diiefly  affects  one  department  of  gar- 
dening, should,  and  so  often  does,  beat  the  eentleman's  gar^ 
dener.  In  the  one  case,  everything  may  be  done  at  ttie  right 
time ;  in  the  other,  one  sort  of  work  must  often  wait  for 
another,  unless  in  those  extraordinary  cases  where  labour 
is  very  plentiful,  and  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  may  be  set  to 
attend  to  one  department.    Even  a  little  extra  work  or  job 
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will  often  throw  all  axxangementf  out  of  gear  until  the  lee* 
way  can  be  brooffht  up  again. 

In  the  orchaid-house  we  swept  and  deaned  the  leaves 
from  the  earliest  part,  and  moved  the  trees  in  pots,  setting 
them  closer  together,  and  will  pat  litter  among  and  over 
the  pots  by-and-by,  and  thus  pladng  them  close  together 
will  give  loom  for  lots  of  Geraniums,  &c,,  from  the  beds,  and 
for  Cauliflower,  Lettace.  and  Endive  for  the  winter.  These 
trees  have  all  been  syringed  with  water  at  about  170",  after 
the  smoking  with  Laurel  leaves  that  we  gave  them.  After  the 
smoking  we  noticed  some  Bibston  Pippm  trees  in  pots,  that 
had  some  American  hUghi  (Aphis  lamgera),  on  them  that 
did  not  seem  killed  by  the  smoking,  t&e  woolly  matter,  no 
doubt  protecting  them.  These  we  have  set  out  of  doors  as  a 
preparatozy  step  to  thoroughly  cleaning  them  top  and  roots, 
for  on  examining  the  roots  we  found  there  was  as  much 
blight  below  the  soil  as  above  it.  We  shall  use  strong  kme 
water,  or  ammoniacal  water,  if  we  can  obtain  it,  and  then 
paint  with  Gishurst  or  sulphur  and  day.  We -never  had 
this  insect  on  Pear  trees  but  once,  and  that  was  on  an 
Althorp  Crasanne,  and  it  existed  at  ahnost  every  bud.  It 
had  several  scourings  with  lime  water  in  the  autumn,  and 
was  painted  with  day  and  sulphur  in  winter,  and  the  insect 
never  made  its  appearance  again.  Tuipentine,  and  even  oil, 
will  kill  all  the  insects  th^  touch,  or  shut  them  up  from  the 
air ;  but  both  are  so  fiur  i]\jurious  to  the  plants.  Thick  lime 
wash  would  be  as  effectual  for  shutting  them  up  from  air 
for  a  time,  and  would  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Bivers,  at  least,  ought  to  have  the  credit  of  doing 
away  with  the  idea^  that  a  man  could  oi^  plant  Pear  trees 
for  the  benefit  of  his  grandchildren.  These  Apple  trees, 
and  some  Plums  and  Pears,  were  procured,  as  far  as  we  re- 
collect, as  maidens,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  then  potted. 
They  were  grown  out  of  doors  that  year  in  small  pots,  and 
were  fruited  in-doors  in  the  present  season,  and  just  bore 
too  heavily  to  perfect  a  forest  of  buds  for  next  season,  but 
with  a  more  moderate  crop,  th^  would  continue  year  after 
year.  Even  as  it  is,  there  will  be  plenty  of  buds  for  a  crop. 
If  deemed  necessary,  therefore,  by  station  planting,  root- 
pruning,  or  summer  pinching,  the  plimt  that  is  budded  or 
grafted  in  the  season  of  1864,  may  produce  fruit  at  least  in 
1867,  and  often  in  1866,  if  you  wished  merely  to  say  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  done.  The  fruiting  so  early  would* 
however,  like  taking  a  crop  from  Vines  some  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months  from  the  bud,  render  future  crops  from  the 
plant  a  very  problematical  affair. 

For  other  matters  see  notices  of  previous  weeks. 

OKNAMBNTAL  DSPABTICXNT. 

Did  a  little  to  keep  the  lawn  and  the  walks  passable,  "have 
too  much  in  hand  to  attempt  to  go  over  them  every  day. 
Will  defer  a  good  thorough  deaning  in  all  parts  until  the 
most  of  the  leaves  have  come  down.  Ash,  Lime,  and  Elm 
leaves  are  now  nearly  down,  but  those  of  the  Beech  stick  as 
if  glued  with  bird  lime,  and  Oaks  are  as  yet  rather  green. 
The  very  sight  of  the  tops  of  the  trees  now,  will  tell  at  once 
the  nature  of  the  tree  as  respects  its  rooting.  All  those 
whose  roots  extend  chiefly  along  the  surface,  as  the  Ash  and 
the  Elm,  have  shown  long  ago  the  ripening  effects  of  the  dry 
summer,  whilst  the  deep-rooting  Oak  shows  no  great  dif- 
ference from  its  state  in  ordinary  years.  In  the  fruit  garden 
the  state  of  the  foliage  will  also  often  give  a  good  lesson. 
Thus,  where  it  has  faUen,  or  is  in  course  of  doing  so,  nothing 
is  wanted  but  a  little  top-dressing  to  increase  vigour  if 
required.  Where  the  leaves  are  still  vigorous  and  green,  it 
says  plainly  enough  that  the  roots  are  going  down  deep,  and 
might  be  the  better  if  their  points  were  nipped  off  to  lessen 
the  vigour. 

Took  up  a  number  of  Geraniums  from  the  beds,  and 
placed  them  thickly  under  cover  until  we  have  time  to  look 
over  them.  Took  up  and  potted  a  number  of  large  plants 
that  formed  the  centre  of  the  pyramidal  beds.  Talking  of 
pyramidal  beds,  we  hope  ere  long  to  describe  some  pyramids 
of  Calceolarias,  &c.,  at  Bentley  Priory  that  did  thoroughly  sur- 
prise us,  and  that  made  a  grand  contrast  with  the  usual  beds. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  finish  our  Calceolaria  cuttingt, 
but  will  be  satisfied  if  we  can  do  so  before  the  old  plants  are 
touched  with  frost.  We  are  glad  that  a  oozrespondent  has 
drawn  our  attention  to  our  description  of  put^g  in  these 
cuttings  at  page  338.  That  description  is  all  right  enough, 
with  this  exception  that  "  10  "  is  pnnted  for  "  2,"   The  little 


sentence  that  puzzles  him  should  read  thus — "  This  season 
we  plant  them  in  rows  1  inch  apart,  and  the  rows  are  nearly 
2  indies  from  each  other."  Last  season  the  rows  were  only 
li  indi  apart,  but  that  was  rather  dose,  as  the  rooted  cut- 
tings became  a  perfect  thicket  early  in  spring.  Had  we 
plenty  of  room  we  would  give  the  cuttings  more  of  it--say 
from  double  to  three  times  as  much — ^and  then  we  might 
save  oursdves  transplanting  until  we  turned  the  plants  at 
once  into  the  beds.  Our  practice  hitherto  has  been  to  take 
up  these  thick-set  Calceolarias  in  March,  plant  out  in  beds 
wnere  we  can  give  a  little  protection,  lift  with  balls  in  May, 
and  transfer  to  the  blooming-beds. 

Another  correspondent  asks  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  take 
up  now  and  pot  or  plant  under  glass  nioe  stubby  plants  from 
the  beds  ?  We  say.  No,  except  yon  wish  to  have  large  plants 
as  centres,  or  to  grow  in  pots  for  early  spring  and  summer 
blooming.  For  symmetrical  plants  in  beds  we  prefer  plants 
from  cuttings  inserted  now,  and  it  score  of  cuttings  may  be 
placed  in  the  room  that  would  be  required  for  a  fSEur-sized 
plant.  "  An  Old  Bird  "  tells  us,  "  My  Calceolarias  were  all 
struck  in  the  end  of  September,  long  before  you  put  one  in.  I 
saw  your  Calceolarias  in  September,  and  they  were  only  pass- 
able, whilst  mine  were  extra  good.  I  mean  to  keep  to  early 
striking."  By  all  means :  a  man  is  right  to  use  the  bridge 
that  takes  him  safest  over  the  stream.  We  have  struck 
late  for  many  years,  and  never  missed  a  fine  bloom  in  Sep- 
tember and  onwards  until  this  season ;  and  that  we  consider 
entirely  owing,  not  to  the  time  the  cuttings  were  put  in, 
but  to  the  great  drought  with  which  we  were  visited.  Our 
ol^ect  in  late  striking  is,  that  the  plants  may  have  as  little 
chedc  as  possible,  and  yet  be  kept  in  a  small  space  until  May. 
Older  plants,  and  plants  curbed  and  checked,  we  thought 
we  had  proved  were  apt  to  wear  out,  or  only  yidd  leaves 
instead  of  masses  of  flowers  in  the  autumn.  We  are  tho- 
roughly convinced  that,  had  we  a  stream  or  a  large  reservoir 
of  water  near  us,  our  Calceolarias  this  autumn  would  have 
been  as  good  as  they  usually  are;  still,  that  is  no  reason 
why  anoUier  plan  may  not  be  as  good  or  better  than  ours 
in  different  circumstances.  A  sense  of  honour  must  insist 
on  detailing  the  very  plans  used,  and  mentioning  failures  as 
well  as  successes,  otherwise  these  notes  could  be  of  no  value 
or  interest  whatever.  We  like  to  hear  everybody's  opinion, 
and  stiU  more  their  practice ;  for  even  if  we  cannot  adopt 
all  these  modes,  we  may  still  have  the  advantage  of  knowing 
that  "in  the  multitude  of  councillors  there  is  safety." 

All  bedding  plants  are  now  kept  rather  dry— that  is  those 

struck  lately,  and  a  little  hay  and  litter  is  in  readiness  to 

throw  over  them  in  a  sudden  frost,  as  we  are  not  ready  to 

take  many  into  our  fruit-houses  as  yet.    Commenced  dear- 

ing  out  the  conservatory,  and  fresh  surfacing  and  deaning 

the  pots  to  go  there.    Chrysanthemums  with  us  this  season 

will  DC  late  and  we  fear  rather  inferior,  in  consequence  of 

keeping  them  for  two  months  banked-up  against  the  north 

side  of  a  shed  veiy  much  shaded  by  trees.    As  we  could  not 

give  them  any  water,  this  was  the  only  shift  we  could  resort 

to  to  keep  them  alive.  They  now  look  fair  after  being  exposed 

since  the  rain  came.    Cinerarias,  Primroses,  Ao.,  have  had 

all  the  air  possible,  with  shutting  up  partially  at  night. 

Shortened  the  climbers  in  conservatory  to  give  more  light, 

and  cut  the  leaves  from  lots  of  fine-leaved  Begonias  that  the 

pots  may  stand  in  anothei'  house  anywhere  in  the  shade. 

Plenty  of  air  wUl  be  required  for  Croweas,  Leschenaultias, 

Dlosmas,  Boronias,  Gompholobiums,  &c.,  but  if  th^  are  near 

the  front  glass,  the  air  should  not  pour  at  once  on  the 

stems.    It  is  s^est  in  winter  to  sbre  top  air  rather  freely, 

instead  of  giving  so  mudi  by  the  front  sashes.    Pots  should 

also  be  frequently  ining  with  the  knuckles  to  see  that  they 

are  not  over-dry,  as  d^ess  now  is  the  fruitftil  cause  of  so 

many  Camellia-buds  dropping  before  expanding.    Azaleas 

shoidd  also  now  be  kept  free  from  thrips,  and  if  there  is  room 

might  as  well  remain  in  a  coolish  house  before  the  leaves 

drop  that  are  likely  to  do  so.    Stove  plants  to  bloom  in 

winter,  as  Euphorbias,  Poinsettias,  and  Justicias,  should  now 

have  less  water  and  more  air  until  the  fiower-buds  appear, 

when  more  water,  heated,  may  be  given  to  encourage  strengtii 

and  size  of  fiower.    It  will  now  be  time  to  trim  creepers  and 

twiners  in  this  department.    In  summer  they  act  as  one  of 

the  best  shades ;  but  now  light  will  be  the  chief  thing  that 

we  cannot  command,  and,  therefore,  eveiy  advantage  should 

J  be  taken  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  it.— B.  F. 


Ifovember  8.  18M.  ] 
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COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEZET.— Notbmbbb  6. 

The  mark«e  eontinoM  wiell  aaiypUed*  and  oontlnenlal  tnlTftls  an  haavr. 
Pines  are  far  f^om  plentiful,  and  prieat  are  malntatoed.  Orapet  are  soill- 
dent  for  the  demand,  and  Inelude  Dotoh  Haxnborglis,  Imt  being  inferior  to 
bome-grown  fruit  priees  rule  lower.  New  Lemons  fh>m  Mesafna  begin  to 
arriTe  in  quantity,  and  are  of  exoellettt  quality ;  Oranges  of  the  new  orop 
are  not  yet  coming  in  freely.  Dessert  Apples  and  Pears,  both  of  the  best 
and  inferior  quality,  are  rery  abundant;  the  former  include  Rtbston,  New- 
town, Gox*s  Orange,  and  Golden  Pippins,  find  King  of  the  Pippins ;  the 
latter,  Cntflsane,  Doehesse  d'AngonldmSb  Marie  Loidae,  Gkm  Morcean,  and 
great  quantities  of  oommon  Bexigaakota.  Some  flue  speelmens  of  foreign 
Apples  and  Pears  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  fhiiterers*  windows,  consisting 
of  Uredale's  8t  Germain,  under  the  name  of  Belle  Angevine,  Catlllae, 
Oloa  Moreeau,  and  Easter  Benrrtf  Pean;  and  of  Relnotte  da  Canada  and 
M'hiteCalville  Apples. 

muiT. 


Apple* }sieTe 

Apricots    dos.    0 

Cherries   ...,^ lb.    0 

Chestnnts  bnsh.  li 

Currants,  Red...^  fiere    0 

Black do.      0 

Wgs dos.    0 

PUbert4  &  Nnto  100  lbs.  80 

Cobs  do.    70 

Gooseberries  ..^  sieve    0 
Grapes,  Hambnrghs  tbi    1 

Museats 8 

Lemons lOO   5 


s.  d.    a. 
1    0to3 

0      0 

0      0 

•    20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

80 

83 

0 

8 

7 

13 


Helens each 

Knlberries  ....  punnet    0 
Neeiarlnee  ...........dos.    0 

Oranges  ........«• 100  10 

Peaches ....dos.    4 

Pears  (kltehen)...buiih. 

dessert ^os. 

Pine  Apples...... .lb. 

Plums i  siere 

Pomegranates eaeh 

Quinces  4  sieTe 

Raspberries...... .lb. 


Wamnto., 


.....bnsh.  14 


s.  d.    s. 
1    8to4 

0      0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 


0 
14 
10 
10 
8 
9 
7 
0 
8 
0 
20 


Oo4Tflro  FOB  HoiwwATsn  Pirai  (€,  JT.).— Betbre  laying  the  pipes  w« ' 
eoat  them  with  black  paint,  oompoied  of  lampblaek  and  boiled  linseed  oil 
sufficient  to  be  of  the  consistency  of  thin  paint  This  is  appUed  with  a 
brush,  working  It  in  well  so  that  oTory  part  of  the  iron  may  be  ootered, 
and  it  is  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dry  before  the  pipes  are  lined  or 
Jointed  together.  When  the  boiler  is  first  set  to  work  and  the  pipee  as  hot 
as  they  can  be  made,  we  giro  another  coat  with  the  same  composition  aa 
thick  as  it  can  be  put  on,  as  it  becomes  muoh  thinner  when  applied  to  the 
pipes.  The  oil  paint  applied  on  a  hot  surface  finds  the  bottom  of  the  nn< 
even  surface  of  the  iron,  and  the  heat  being  kept  up  until  the  paint  is  dry,  it 
will  last  a  long  time  without  the  Iron  rusting,  we  hare  it  good  at  the  end 
of  ten  years,  and  when  it  gires  way  we  repaint  the  pipes  as  before  whilst  hd. 
Applying  the  point  to  the  pipee  whilst  hot  creates  an  intolerable  smell,  and 
la  not  good  for  yegelatlon.  The  painting  should  therefbre  be  done  when 
the  house  is  unoccupied  with  planu,  and  air  being  giren  the  operator  will  be 
enabled  to  paint  the  pipes  while  hot,  otherwise  it  is  pernicious  to  breathe  the 


atmoq»here.  If  the  pipee  are  not  painted  whilst  hot*  the  paint  is  apt  to  peel 
oS;  but  by  heating  the  pipes  are  made  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  paint  rans  to  the 
Tery  bottom  of  erery  hole  and  ereyice ;  besides,  though  there  is  a  strong 


▼BGBTABLX8. 


Artichokes eech  0 

Asparaeus bundle  0 

Bean*  Broad i  sicTe  0 

Kidney }  sieve  8 

Beet.  Red..... dos.  1 

Broccoli bundle  1 

BmoselsSprouti  i  sieve  3 

Cabbjire  dos.  1 

Clapstcnms  100  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Oauliflowor dos.  4 

Celery bundle  1 

Cucumbers eaeh  0 

pickling dos.  0 

Bndive score  2 

Fennel  bunch  0 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  lb.  0 

Herbs ., bunch  0 


d.    8. 

4to0 


Horseradish  .^  bundle 

Leeks bunch 

Lettnee score 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mnstd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 
Onions  .....M*..  bushel 

pickling 'quart 

Parsley  ...dos.  bunches 

Parsnips dos. 

Pees #......  quart 

Potatoes   .........bushel 

Radishes  dos.  bunches 

Savoys   M....doB. 

Sea-kale  basket 

Spinach M.......sieTe 

Tomatoes ^  &  sieve 

Turnips  ...M Mbnaoh 

y  ogetableMarrows  dos. 


4.  «. 
6to5 
2 


sent  day  preserve  hot- water  pipee  Arom  rust  ftnr  half  that  period.    Red 
I  paint,  then,  is  what  we  recommend,  and  it  should  be  put  on  whilst  the 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  reqnest  that  no  one  mil  write  priyately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  ''  Jonmal  of  Horticnltare, 
Cottage  Ghtrdener,  and  Country  Ghentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  snl^ected  to  ni^uBtifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  The  Editors  ofihe  Joiumal  of  HorHcut' 
ture,  ice  171,  WUet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  £>  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Six  Cnoicn  Pluxs  (IT.  Z.  £.).— Green  Gage,  Reine  Claude  Tlolette, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Transparent  Gage,  Kirke*s,  and  Beins  Claude  de  Baray. 

Vivs-BORDKu  (IF.  2>.  P.).— Under  the  drcnmstsnces  your  predecessor 
did  quite  right  In  ranking  the  drain,  but  it  wonid  have  acted  better  if  it  had 
been  2  or  8  feet  deeper,  so  as  to  have  been  below  the  depth  of  the  border. 
We  approve  of  all  you  propose,  but  if  on  chalk  you  think  the  flrra  bottom 
necessary,  we  would  ooacrete  it  by  mixing  lime  and  gravel  with  the  chalk, 
and  then  rolliog  It  firm  when  wet,  snd  on  that  we  would  place  folly  a  foot 
of  lumps  beneath  the  aoll. 

Larob  Chops  of  Fsacbxs.— We  are  informed  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  wall,  producing  the  crop  mentioned  at  p.  849,  is  158  feet,  by  10  feet 
high.  Of  the  eight  trees,  three  occupy  63  feet  and  the  remaining  Hve  90  feet. 
The  produce  of  the  former,  respectively,  is  thus  shown  :<-No.  1  (38  feet 
width),  850  Peaches;  2  (20  feet  width),  400;  8  (30  feet  width),  400:  other 
five  treee  (18  feet  each),  lS50-in  all,  2500 " 


d 

0  smell  it  Is  gone  all  at  onoe.  This  is  our  mode  of  painting  pipes  in  cool  dry 
0  houses— as  stoves  and  greenhouses.  We  have  another  for  pipse  in  moist 
0  houses,  it  is  the  best  for  any  description  of  iron  exposed  to  wet,  and  we  only 
0  name  the  preceding,  as  it  is  a  practice  we  followed  suooessfhlly  before  we 
0  were  aware  of  the  latter,  which  Is  to  oost  the  pipes  whilst  hot  with  genuine 
0  red  lead  paint.  This  is  the  best  coating  for  ironwork  of  any  description 
0  that  we  have  tried,  and  we  therefore  reeommend  it  in  preference  to  black 
0  paint,  or  any  paint  that  has  nothing  anli-corrofliva  in  it  except  oil.  Two 
0  years  ago  we  removed  about  400  f^eet  of  four-inoh  hot-water  plDing  that  had 
6  been  down  thirty  years,  and  exteriorly  they  were  as  good  as  when  put  down. 
0  and  this  with  a  good  coat  of  white  lead  paint  They  had  not  been  painted 
0  during  that  period.  Whether  white  lead  years  ago  wai  different  firom  that 
0  which  is  now  sold  we  cannot  say.  but  it  Is  certain  tbst  it  will  not  at  the 
present  d^ 
iMdpatai ,         . 

pipes  are  hot,  or  they  ought  to  be  heated  immediately  afterwards  and  kept 
hot  until  dry.  aU  plants  being  taken  out  of  the  house.  Coating  with  gas  tar 
is  death  to  all  vegetation  if  the  pipee  ever  become  hot.  and  the  **  blaekmg  ** 
of  the  foundryman  is  worse  than  nseless,  it  is  deoeiving.  For  iron  in  or 
out  of  water,  nothing  is  better  for  eheepnees  and  efllelency  than  three  good 
coats  in  the  former  case,  and  two  in  the  latter. 

yAnnoATiDHmxAxoxA  Ovmaoe  (M.  JP}.— The  best  time  to  strike  these 
is  after  the  shoots  have  grown  firom  4  to  6  inches  long,  and  have  become  a 
little  hardened.  This,  under  ordlnsry  treatment,  is  in  June,  when  the  points 
may  be  taken  off  with  three  joints  and  a  growing  point,  cut  transrersehr 
below  the  lowest  Joint,  the  leaves  there  and  at  the  Joint  above  removed, 
and  the  cuttings  inserted  in  sand  a  little  below  the  second  joint.  They  will 
strike  either  In  heat  or  in  a  shady  part  of  the  greenhouse.  Cuttings  of  the 
young  growing  points  taken  now  will  root  freely  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in 
a  mild  hotbed. 

Btotx  Plants  witb  YsliiOW  Flowbbs  -Evsnonuxs  fox  Svoxr  Locau. 
Ttm  {CbMstant  S0aif«r).^AUamandacathartiea,  grandlflora,  neriifella,  and 
SchottI;  impatiens  Jerdonie  which  has  yellow  in  the  flowers;  Hibisoas 
IntcA  plena ;  Strelitxia  regiom ;  and  Hexaoentrls  lutea.  The  |Bost  suitable 
ehrubs  are  Rhododendrons  of  sorts,  Aucuba  Japonica,  and  Hollies.  Of 
smaller  shrubs  the  very  pretty  Pemettya  muoronata,  Andromeda  floribunda, 
Heaths,  Kalmias,  Ledums,  and  Berberis  Darwioii.  Most  annuals  do  well  i 
and  of  biennials  or  plants  treated  as  such,  the  Wulldower  is  pre-eminent 
for  spring,  and  Caaterbury  BeUs  for  early  snmmer;  and  Sweet  Williams 
are  invaluable.  To  give  yoa  full  information  on  all  that  relates  to  the  num- 
agement  of  smoky  gardens,  would  take  more  space  and  time  ttutn  we 
can  at  preeent  derote  to  it;  but  we  hope  to  treat  of  the  subject  fully  in  an 
early  Number. 

ViKBs  nov  THMvnro  (ForJk).— We  think  there  Is  something  pernicious 
in  the  soil,  and  that  the  border  is  quite  rich  enough.  The  Indilferent  colour- 
ing of  the  berries  would  indicate  that  the  border  Is  a  little  too  rich  rather 
than  that  it  is  not  suf&ciently  so ;  or  the  unthrlving  state  may  be  caused 
through  an  insuffldsnoy  of  air,  and  the  Vines  carrying  too  heary  a  crop. 
The  reason  of  the  soil  being  obnoxions  to  the  roots  is,  that  it  is  strong 
dark  soil.  It  ought  to  have  been  sound  light^^oloured  loam,  the  top  spit  of 
a  pasture  being  best  To  it  were  added  one  cartlbad  of  rotten  manure  to 
every  four  of  soil ;  a  cartload  of  brick  and  lime  rubbish  from  an  old  building 
to  every  three  of  soil  would  have  been  better  especially  with  dark  strong 
soil.  The  crushed  bones  are  good,  and  that  was  all  we  would  have  enriched 
the  border  with  at  the  time  of  making,  for  the  rotten  manure  could  not 
retain  its  fertilising  properties  longer  than  a  couple  of  years  and  then  they 
are  gone,  and  a  eloee  soap-llke  mass,  in  which  Vine-roots  do  not  like  to  run, 
is  left  behind.  We  presume  the  border  is  drained  with  rongh  stones  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot,  and  that  there  is  a  drain  a>long  the  border,  and  having  an 
outlet,  to  take  away  the  superfluous  water.  This  being  the  case,  and  yon 
being  satisfied  that  the  border  is  not  a  close,  wet,  soapy  mass,  but  free  and 
open,  we  would  cover  the  outside  border  now  with  a  few  inchea  of  litter  to 
protect  any  roots  that  may  be  near  the  surface,  and  in  Februarr  or  Haroh 
we  would  spread  over  the  inside  border  8  inches  of  partially  decomposed 
short  manure,  and  any  nutriment  the  latter  contains  will  be  washed  down  to 
the  roots  with  the  waterings.  We  would  also  place  from  6  to  9  inches  of 
littery  manure  on  the  outside  border  at  the  same  time,  and  any  enricbing 
matter  which  it  may  cod  tain  will  be  washed  down  to  the  roots  by  the  rains 
that  occur  between  then  and  June,  when  the  litter  may  be  removed,  but 
the  covering  on  the  inside  must  be  allowed  to  remain.  This,  if  the  border  is 
not  rich  enough  will  do  much  to  give  the  berriea  else,  thinning  them  well 
when  smaller  rather  than  larger  than  Peas  being  another -essential  to  obtain- 
ing large  berries.  Taking  a  moderate  rather  than  a  large  crop,  will  do 
much  towards  securing  proper  oolouring  if  acoompanled  by  free  air  dally, 
and  a  little  at  night  when  the  berries  are  colouring.  On  the  other  hand,  If 
the  border  Is  wet  and  dose,  and  the  roots  running  badly  in  consequence  of 
its  not  being  drained,  we  can  only  recommend  you  to  Uke  up  the  Vines 
and  make  a  firesh  border,  but  you  must  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  that, 
as  we  esn  only  form  an  opinion  firom  the  data  ftimished. 

Wisxvno  Vira-Bosnnn  (MooHthin€)^^Yoik  may  add  another  yard  to  the 
Vine-border  now.  It  will  not  injure  but  improve  the  succeeding  crop.  By 
all  means  plaoe  the  Btrawbertiee  for  feroing  on  the  shelves  In  the  oool 
vmery,  especially  if  they  are  to  be  forced  early.  Ton  mav  stack  them  out- 
side If  you  do  not  want  to  foroe  them  mu^«  but  they  will  ripen  their  bads 
muoh  better  la  the  oold  vinery. 


aao 


JOy^WUL  OP  HOOTICULTTJBK  AND  COTTAGE  GARD£N£E.      [  N<nr«mber  8,  1864.^ 


AiuftTLUf  lO—iffiiM  A9»  BO«iifc*-FoaTnro-lMBini  oalaxxwi  Bvus 
(77^oni}.--P«t  then  forttiwtth  iA  turf^  Iomb  aad  lc«f  mould  la  «qul  parta,  , 
wiftb  a  ftw  admUtw*  of  Msd.    If  tiM  mU  i«  moiat  do  nac  wa^er,  bat  pUca  ^ 
the  Ivo  formar  in  »  eool  graaokoMa.  and  tba  laat  in  a  waim  graanboiua  ; 
or  aool  atavew  Whan  tliay  bwtai  to  grow,  whish  thay  wiU  do  towaf  daapring» 
wstar  apariaglj  m  Arat,  ffadoaUjr  increaaing  Um  qoandty  at  growth  pro- 
graaaaa,  giving  plenty  In  «nflimar«  radnting  the  qnantity  in  autumn,  and 
flvlag  but  little  in  winter.   Ke»  in  a  light  airy  litnation.    In  labemng, 
to€  ImarylUa  lenglfoha  write  Crinom  capenae;  and  fbr  Amaryllia  roaea, 
Crinnm  oapanaa  Toaaa.    Thay  are  nearly  it  not  quite  hardy  in  aome  paru  of 
the  country.   They  wlU  grew  in  aheltered  aitnatwn  with  a  little  Utter  oTer 
them  in  winter. 

Boone  <tefi4AiirK).~Thes«  ia  a  cover  for  each  toIuum  of  •«The  Floriat 
and  Poeaelogiat » and  It  maybe  procured  at  ear  efloe.  V  '*Annnie  ef 
Bortlctthure  **  hae  appeared  alnce  1849.  **The  Oardenera'  Year  Book  "  la 
imbliahad  anaually  at  our  ofiee,  and  eoateitta  the  information  you  aaeea  to 
lequire.  (A  Ybun^  Gardener ).^TYktf  U  no  dUBenlty  In  the  way  of  any 
hookeeOcr,  who  hea  a  ftruntwotthy  Louden  agent  obtatotng  "The  Wild 
nowere  of  Great  Britain.*'  The  Numbera  apoear  regularly  on  the  let  of 
each  itonth,  and  may  be  had  direct  fh>m  our  office  fk«e  by  poat  for  thirteen 
penny  poatage  sumps.  Meltitosh'a  **  Book  of  the  Qarden**  is  an  excellent 
work  fbr  a  young  gardener.  It  may  be  obtained  through  any  beoheetter. 
It  ia  in  two  ▼elomcs,  price  £1  \U.  Bd.  and  £2  \U.  SA 

Oab  Stots  in  GERXBuovsa  {£yde),—lU  aa  yon  deieribe»  all  the  fames 
ariafaig  from  the  burning  ot  the  gaa  are  couTcyed  by  a  pipe  lato  the  outside 
air,  the  stove  may  be  safely  used. 

Pn4U  (0,  X  Z^).-8U  Peam  for  your  walla,  to  rip«t  from  October  to 
Jiareh*  may  be  Beurr^  Dial,  Beurrtf  Bnnoe,  0»ou  Moreeao,  Pease  Colmar, 
lie  Pins  Meuria,  and  Winter  NeUa. 

DisiAaan  GuA^aa  ( W.  M,  C.  ).~They  are  "  spotted  "  as  gardenera  doKrlbe 
uiecmtlou  of  the  berry.  Aa  the  crop  ia  very  heevy»  the  dlseoM  ie  probably 
eansed  by  the  roota  ad  being  able  to  enpply  sap  sufltoient  U  maiuUin 
heaithy  growth.  The  berriea  were  too  bmiMd  to  enable  us  to  identify  the 
▼•flHy.    The  reeta  are  piobnUyoutaide  and  too  cold. 

Plamtimo  FftowBR  OAnnnn  {Alpka).^W%  think  your  propoaed  pUnUng 
will  do  very  wel]»  though  it  would  have  been  easier  dona  with  small  beds. 
Jtk9  deelgn  is  pretty,  but  the  fine  Hemes  in  the  centre  will  be  drowned  by 
the  large  once  round  theos.  We  questkm  whether  one  bed  of  an  octagon 
ahape  would  not  have  looked  better. 

HoLss  IN  Rnooonannnosr  LnAvia  (2.  IT.l.—The  leavce  on  the  shoots 
enclosed  arc  eat«n  or  punctured  through  by  the  larvie  of  some  insect,  but 
^at  that  baa  been  we  are  unable  to  telL  Ants  have  nothing  to  do  with  tho 
sasohief .  Had  you  looked  at  tbe  Rhododendron  foliace  in  J  uly  and  August 
yon  would  have  found  a  dusky>lookiag  caterpillar,  about  three-quartera  of 
an  Inch  in  lengtb.  feeding  on  tbe  then  suecnlent  leaves;  and  bad  it  been 
picked  off  with  the  hand  and  deatroyed»  the  n.iachief  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  have  been  mitigated. 

Boxis  CoATBD  iNstDK  WITH  Gas  Ta»  (A.  JST.).— If  thc  Ur  was  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  dry,  or  be  absorbed  by  tbe  wood  before  soil  was  put  tn  »he 
ooxee,  it  will  not  injore  the  eutt  ngs  more  than  had  tho  bozea  been  coated 
with  ordhiary  lead  paint.  The  roots,  however,  of  all  plukta  do  not  like  tar, 
and  we  do  not  see  why  it  wee  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  boxes.  After  the 
boxes  have  been  uted  some  time  the  tarwUI  wear  off;  hnlif  the  planta 
will  not  grow  In  tbem  satlatbetorily  yon  hav^so  remedy  but  to  take  the 
boxes  to  pieces  and  have  the  tar  planed  off.    We  think  this  will  be 


aary,  and  that  you  are  needlessly  alarmed ;  for  what  we  said  of  gas  tar  had 
ae  relation  to  such  work  as  yours.  It  related  to  an  entirely  diflbrent  sutjeet ; 
but  yet  no  plant  will  grow  wull  in  a  tarred  tub  or  box. 

AlOCASXA  MXTALLICA  ANS  LOWII  DUTtVO  OFP— KXPtlfnXS  nismLATOMA 

<A  8underiand  Amnieur),—The  Alocaeiaa  should  hnve  lose  moisture,  less 
heet,  and  no  more  wa'.er  during  winter  than  ie  necesaary  to  keep  the  soil 
barely  moisL  The  temperature  named  is  quite  low  enough,  a  minimum  of 
6f«  being  meet  sniteUe.  The  bottom  heat  is  right,  but  the  eanoere  of  water 
owht  to  be  diapensed  with  at  thia  season .  The  soil  should  nee  be  allowed 
to  become  duat  tiry,  nor  ought  the  foliage  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of 
water.  A  rest  ie  essential  to  fk«e  growth  next  seesen.  They  should  not  be 
dried  like  Galadinms^  but  still  rested  by  dImiaUhing  the  ataaospherie 
noiature^  heet,  and  the  supply  of  water  ait  the  root.  They  will  do  under 
the  oondltlonB  named  in  the  xeftMO  or  tan,  preference  beiaig  given  to  the 
former.  Tbe  Nepenthee  alao  should  have  a  reat,  and  It  will  do  under  the 
eame  oondlUona  aa  the  Alecaaiae  at  this  seaaon.  In  winter  it  should  not 
hare  ao  much  moistnre,  nor  hent,  ae  wtasn  growing. 

NAMxa  or  Fkorre  (G.  7Viy/er).  — 1,  Benrrd  de  Ranee;  S,Forelle  Pear; 
S,  CeUittl;  4,  Wormaley  Pippin;  A,  Nonparlel;  7,  Rcinette  du  Canada; 
8,  Golden  Winter  Pearmatu  ;  18,  CellinL  2^1,  Auiunm  Bergumot ; 
3-3,  Paase  Oalmar:  3— 8,  Uargil;  8-4,  Tranpington;  8—8,  Kerry  Pippin. 
(B.  B.).^l,  Dnmelow's  SeedUng ;  3,  Herefordshire  Vearaiain:  6,  Winter 
Qreenlhg;  8,  Autumn  Pearmaia;  8,  Court  of  Wiek.  {Buehbndge^.^ 
1,  Fondante  do  Mallnes;  3,  Sans  Pepins;  S,  Duehease  d»Angoul6me. 
(C.  F,  0.).-l,  Suffolk  Thorn  Pear ;  2,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  8,  Ribston  Pippin ; 
t,  Mank'a  Codlin;  8,  Wyken  Pippin.  tS.  P.).— 86,  Xmparer  Alexander; 
18k  Mooperiel ;  80.  and  77,  Court  ef  Wiek ;  80,  Hereferdahire  Pearmain. 
When  numbera  are  not  mentioned  the  specimens  were  not  reeegntsed. 
<ir.  B,  JL}.— rtfurs.— 1,  Benrrd  DIel:  2,  Beurr^  Bose;  4,  Beurrd  Diet; 
8,  Beurrd  de  Ranee.  ( Jj»jffM).— l,Hellandbury ;  2,  Duaselow's  Seedling; 
\  Scarlet  Nonpareil;  4.  Beauty  of  Kent ;  ft  and  8,  Oouit  Pewdn-plat. 

NAMxa  or  Pianxs  (Jf.  ^.)— Salvia  OrahnmL  (J'ons).-!,  Cerydatts 
hitea;  2,  Too  young  to  name ;  8,  Inula  dyaenteifca;  4,  Eupatorium  canna»> 
Mnum ;  8,  Nardua  strlcta %  8,  Agroetle  albas  7.  Spergularla  rubra.  {Orchid^ 
o^h«liM).~We  s<»4»  no  reason  wby  your  pfauit  soouM  not  be  Cattieya  superba, 
except  that  the  flower  ia  amaller  than  uanal.  ( JDiMato).—!,  Saeme  to  be  a 
Ttadeacantia,  but  the  flower  ie  completely  smashed  by  the  poeb-otfice 
etamper ;  2,  TIritonia  ansea. 


POULTBT,  BSE.  and  B017SEH0ID  CHEOHICLE. 


POULrBT  SHOWS  EN  THE  SOUTH. 

I  8HAIJ.  be  fi^ad  if  I  can  be  spftred  a  little  goaoe  to  say  & 
few  words  ob  this  subject.  I  know  £iig]juia»  north  naoA 
south,  pretty  well;  I  may  add  east  and  wSst  too^  nor  an.  I 


a  stranger  to  things  existing  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Lancashire,  and  my  eye  has  always  been  upon  poultry. 
First,  in  regard  to  shotrs,  their  uses  and  benefits.  By 
placing  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  many  persons  beau- 
tiftd  spedmens  of  the  Taxious  breeds  of  fowls,  it  follows  that 
at  every  show  a  desire  arises  in  some  of  the  lookers-on  to 
possess  such  fowls  as  they  behold.  Also,  in  some  who 
already  keep  good  birds,  there  comes  a  wish  to  possess 
better.  Hence  each  show  increases  the  Ioto  of  poultry.  It  is 
seed  sown:  therefore,  shows  should  be  encouraged  by  all 
who  axe  lovers  oi,  or  who  are  interested  in  fowls.  Again : 
shows  are  supported  to  a  great  extent  by  amateurs,  more  or 
less  wealthy,  who  keep  no  account  of  expenditure,  and, 
doubtless,  sacrifice  a  considerable  sum  yearly,  only  being 
paid  by  the  pleasure  afforded ;  and  who  will  say,  that  to  such 
persons  so  situated,  this  is  bad  pay  ? 

Next  we  oome  to  a  dass  of  fEuiciws  <^  special  sorts  of  fowls, 
who  having  a  name,  in  most  cases  well  earned,  make  their 
hobby  sdf-supporting,  or  even  very  remunerative.  But 
poultry  shows  must  for  stability  look  to  something  else.  To 
succeed  permanently  they  must  rest  upon  a  broad  com- 
mercial basis.  Fancy  alone  wUl  not  do;  whims  even  the  most 
amiable  seldom  fill  the  pocket,  though  by  the  way,  I  am  for 
hobbies  without  loss  at  any  rate.  In  short,  shows  must  pay^ 
and  they  can  only  pay  by  iutroducing  or  encouraging  those 
kinds  of  fowls  which  are  profitable.  Now,  in  the  south, 
Dorkings  are  chiefly  kept.  Without  doubt,  the  Dorking  is 
the  paying  table  fowl;  its  square  build,  its  deep  breast 
giving  an  extra  cut,  point  it  out  as  the  very  fowl  for  the 
cook.  But  fowls  have  another  use — viz.,  they  are  producers 
of  eggs,  and  hundreds  of  eggs  are  broken  in  our  kitchens  to 
every  couple  of  fowls  cooked.  Now,  in  the  south  of  England 
egg-producing  fowls  are  not  kept  in  sufficient  numbers^ 
hence  French  egg^,  Jersey  eggs,  and  Irish  eggs,  are  im- 
ported in  thousands,  and  who  is  to  know  when  they  were 
laid?  By  the  way,  I  always  date  each  egg  with  my  pencil 
as  I  take  it  from  the  nest.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  see  the 
date  before  you  break  the  top  at  breakfast,  feeling  quite 
sure  that  all  is  right  inside.  Dorkings  for  farmers,  and  for 
others  who  supply  the  southern  markets  with  table  fowls. 
For  them  many  prizes  should  be  given  at  all  southern  shows. 
The  eg^  question  remains,  and  I  am  sure  many  may  add 
to  a  living  by  the  sale  of  egsp,  who  cannot  breed  fowls.  I 
say,  then,  to  our  southern  mends :  your  motto  must  be, 
"  Hambio^hs  come  south,"  and  to  bring  them  south  offer 
many  and  good  prizes.  They,  the  Hamburghs,  are  our  best 
egg^producers,  and  until  the  breed  is  made  tolerably  uni- 
versal in  England,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  eggs.  Fancy 
will  do  for  other  fowls,  but  Dorkings  and  Hamburghs  do 
not  rest  on  mere  fancy.  Surely  the  admirable  qualities  of 
the  Hamburgh  cannot  be  known.  At  the  Chippenham  Show 
last  year,  not  one  pen  of  Silver-spangled  was  exhibited,  and 
only  two  of  Golden-penciHed  and  Silver-pencilled,  and  only 
one  of  Golften-spangled.  Eggs  are  the  want,  and  from 
Hamburghs  alone  can  oome  the  supply.  Let  them  not,  then» 
be  regarded  any  longer  as  mere  pretty  fiiacy  fowls.  People 
who  keep  poultry  for  profit  have  something  yet  to  learn. 
Dorkings  for  £ftrmers ;  Cochins  and  Spanish  for  town  yards ; 
Hombvaghs  for  eggs  where  a  tolerable  run  is  to  be  had. 

In  writing  upon  this  subject  I  take  care  to  keep  quite 
clear  of  my  own  individual  taste  or  fancy,  snd  to  take  a 
broad  view.  Pet  love  blinds  one  eye  at  least.  A  fancier 
will  naturally  "write  up"  what  he  fancies.  Lovers  of 
Brahmas,  those  "  leomdertn^  Cochins,"  or  Cochins  without 
one  great  benefit  of  Cochins — ^viz.,  being  stayers  at  home, 
will  write  up  Brahmas.  All  this  is  natural,  but  what  we 
want  is  more  eggs.  I  quite  endorse  the  words  of  *'A 
Thobouohbrei)  Spanish,"  "unless  we  cultivate  and  en- 
courage the  breed  of  everlasting  layers,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  French  in  eggs."  So,  again,  I  say, 
'*  Hamburghs  of  all  kinds  to  the  south."  They  are  profit- 
able waere  profit  is  needed.  Other  classes  for  fancy,  and 
fancy  prices;  but  Dorkings  and  Hamburghs  for  profit.  Their 
exc^encies  are  opposite,  but  keep  the  two,  then  the  table 
wiQ  be  supplied  both  with  chickens  and  eggs.  Let  these 
two  kinds  be  especially  encouraged  in  all  poultry  shows  in 
the  south,  this  will  bring  both  before  the  eye,  and  encourage 
both  breeds ;  and  I  feel  sure,  both  breeds  being  profitable, 
they  will,  if  kept  in  great  numbers,  in  turn  support  the  show. 

WiLTSHIBB  RbCTOB. 
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POULTEY  JUDGES. 

I  PEBCBivB  by  your  Journal  of  the  ISfch  ult.,  that  the 
Poultry  Club  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Judges  of  the  Show  at 
Birmmgham,  and  are  about  to  memoriatise  the  Committee, 
either  to  change  the  Judges  or  to  add  to  them  other  Judges 
"  who  will  have  the  confidence  of  the  exhibitors."  yt^ 

What  does  this  mean  ?  I,  as  well  as  many  others,  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  Committee  at  Birmingham 
had  carried  out  a  most  onerous  undertaking  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner,  and  the  number  of  the  entries  and  the 
quality  of  the  birds  exhibited,  are  a  proof  of  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  a  very  large  number  of  exhibitors.  Query,  can 
Judges  be  had  who  wUl  please  all  the  exhibitors  ? 

I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  what  some  amateurs  expect  of 
Poultry  Committees.  We  have  a  Society  in  this  city,  and 
for  the  past  four  years  we  have  had  an  annual  Exhibition 
which  has  been  remarkably  successful,  and  the  general 
details  of  schedule,  pens.  Judges,  and  other  arrangements 
have  been  highly  approved  of  by  every  one  who  has  visited 
the  shows;  but  we  find  our  arrangements  do  not  please 
some  members  of  the  Poultry  Club,  as  we  have  received  a 
letter  from  a  Dublin  gentleman  stating  that  though  he  highly 
approved  of  the  schedule,  &c.,  yet  he  had  lost  all  confidence 
in  any  "  Irish  Judges  "  that  he  ever  met  with,  and,  there- 
fore, he  suggested  that  we  should  place  ourselves  in  the 
hands  of  the  Poultry  Club,  adopt  their  rules,  and  get  them 
to  send  us  two  Judges,  adding  that  the  Club  would  pay  a 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  Judges,  and  that  he  would 
make  a  large  entry,  and,  besides,  would  give  ^63  in  money, 
or  medal,  for  the  best  pair  of  fowls  exhibited.  You  will  under- 
stand that  this  disinterested  offer  was  conditional  on  our 
placing  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Poultry  Club.  The 
Committee  answered,  that  they  had  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  Irish  Judges,  but  that  in  the  present  case 
they  had  already  appointed  their  Judges;  and  as  it  so 
happened,  both  of  them  were  Judges  approved  of  by  the 
Poultry  Club. 

This  you  would  fancy  ought  to  suit  the  gentleman  in 
question ;  but  no,  the  Judge  appointed  for  poultry,  though 
admittedly  a  first-rate  Judge,  was  not  the  one  he  wanted,  so 
he  "hung  fire,"  and  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  his  letter 
in  reply,  was  inclined  to  back  out  of  the  matter.  Some 
members  of  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to 
be  explained  to  the  gentleman  in  question,  that  the  Society 
was  composed  of  gentlemen  who  bred  and  exhibited  birds 
not  for  profit  or  puffing,  but  to  improve  the  breeds  through 
the  country,  and  for  their  own  amusement;  but  the  majority 
decided  on  making  no  roply,  but  t^ey  were  unanimous  in 
declining  to  relinquish  the  control  of  the  Exhibition  at  the 
suggestion  of  an  interested  exhibitor,  even  though  he  was 
willing  to  pay  for  their  doing  so. 

I  am  a  fancier  of  Pigeons,  and  have  read  a  very  excellent 
work  on  them  by  Mr.  Eaton.  He  says  in  it,  that  oaie 
of  the  ways  to  get  prizes  at  a  Show,  is  to  "  buy  the  birds 
from  the  Judges,"  and  from  the  awards  at  some  of  the  late 
ExhibitioDs  (vide  last  Islington  catalog^«),  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  him;  and  as  vre  have  kept  clear  of  any  "jobbing" 
up  to  this  time,  we  do  not  wish  to  oommenee  now.  The 
Judges  appointed  for  the  Show  are  both  well  known  in  Lon- 
don, Bizimiigham»  and  Glasgow,  and  in  no  iastanoe  have 
their  awards  been  questioned.— A  Cokk  "  Fancibb." 


SUNDERLAND  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S 
FANCY  PIGEON  SHOW. 
The  first  annual  Ei^bition  and  oompetition  of  fancy 
Pigeons  in  connectioB  with  the  above  Society  w«b  h^d  In 
the  Central  Hall,  John  Street,  Sunderland,  on  tiie  Ist,  2nd, 
and  Srd  inst.  Originally  the  Society  was  <m\y  intended  for 
the  immediate  locality,  but.  eaooum^ed  by  distant  fanciers, 
the  Committee  determined  to  make  it  open  to  the  United 
SjBgdom.  Since  the  disoentinuaaoe  of  the  late  HaKiax 
Exhibition-— an  event  deeply  regretted  by  all  true  fimdeiB — 
tiiere  has  not  been  a  really  ftwt-okiss  Pigeon  Show,  with 
the  exception  of  that  at  Glasgow,  bow  bIbo  given  np ;  and  it 
was  therefore  to  supply  this  want  that  the  viesent  nnder- 
Mdng  was  inaogtnrated,  more  particQlacfy  M  tlie  imm  ef 
Snaderland  is  of  easy  MoesB  to  both  Shiglifih  and  Sooteh 


exhibitors.  A  fancier  unconnected  with  the  Society,  anxiiMB 
to  lend  a  helping  hand,  undertook  to  offer  a  silver  cup. 
value  Jl5,  to  be  purchased  by  private  eubseriptioB,  and  te 
be  given  as  might  be  determined  upon';  and  thvragh  the 
same  channel  John  T.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  ^  Liverpool,  nraai- 
fioently  contributed  no  less  than  five  Bimilar  eups  to  be 
offered  for  five  different  varieties.  One  of  the  Hon.  SecB., 
G.  B.  Potts,  Esq.,  gave  a  similar  cnp,  which,  with  two  more 
given  by  the  Society,  enabled  the  Committee  to  offer  no 
less  than  nine  silver  cups,  value  £&  eaeh,  for  competitaoB* 
in  addition  to  nine  classes  with  prizes  of  £2  and  £1  each,  atf 
well  as  a  selling  class.  Aoting  on  the  suggestion  of  Ifr. 
Lawrence,  the  entry  fees  were  fixed  lew — namely  Ss.  eaek 
pen,  except  for  the  selling  class,  the  result  beiRg  that  moBt 
of  the  very  best  birds  in  the  kingdom  were  sent  for  compe^ 
tition,  numbering  upwards  of  230  pens. 

All  the  birds  were  ranged  on  a  level,  the  Glasgow  curcnlar 
pens  beinff  used  on  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  birds  were 
scarcely  through  the  moult,  but  we  understand  that  next 
year  the  Exhibition  wHl  be  held  at  a  later  date,  so  as  to 
enable  the  whole  of  the  various  specimens  to  be  in  greater 
perfection  of  feather.  Under  the  able  management  of  tiie 
Hon.  Sees.,  Messrs.  G.  B.  Potts  and  J.  B.  Robinson,  the 
arrangements  were  most  complete  and  admirably  earned 
out  in  every  respect,  their  exertions  being  crowned  with 
entire  success ;  and  we  hope  the  Society  will  continue  to 
receive  the  encouragement  to  which  it  is  so  eminently  en- 
titled. 

In  the  dass  for  the  best  pair  of  Almond  TumbUrs  there 

was  an  entry  of  twelve  pens.    Mr.  Peter  Eden  won  the  cnp 

with  a  splendid  pair,  good  in  all  points.     Hr.  Else  secured 

second  position  with  a  pen  excellent  in  feather,  but  not  so 

I  perfect  in  head  and  beak. 

I  In  the  class  for  Carriers  the  oup  was  also  awarded  to  Mr. 
;  Eden  for  a  remarkably  good  pair  of  Duns.  Mr.  CoUey  was 
I  second  and  highly  commended  with  good  Blacks.  In  Mr. 
Else's  highly-oommended  pen  (Black),  the  hen  was  out  of 
'  condition. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Pewters  eight  pens  were  sent,  the 
competition  being  extremely  close.  The  cup  was  awarded 
to  an  extraordinary  pair  of  Yellows,  belonging  to  Mr.  George 
Ure ;  the  hen  being  unquestionably  the  best  of  the  colour 
ever  exhibited.  Mr.  Eden  took  second  with  very  fine  Blues, 
and  Mr.  Potts  received  very  high  commendation  for  a  capital 
pen  of  the  same  oolour,  the  code  being  slightly  out  of  order; 
while  Mr.  Ure*s  Beds,  a  splendid  pair,  were  highly  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  cup  fov  Barhs  brought  some  first-dass  birds 
of  this  variety,  more  particulaily  in  oocks,  periiaps  four  of 
the  best  ever  seen  together  competing.  The  cup  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  H.  Beldon  for  Yellows  of  most  unusual  merit ;  the 
second  went  to  Blacks,  the  oock  with  the  drawback  of  having 
yellow  eyes. 

The  FaiUail  class  was  an  excellent  one,  numbering  fifteen 
pens.  Mr.  Else  secured  the  cup  (Mr.  Lawrenoe's),  with  a 
plain-headed  pair,  small  and  fine,  good  in  carriage  and  oon- 
dition ;  a  nice  pair  were  second ;  and  seven  pens,  including 
a  good  pair  of  Laced«  received  notice,  proving  the  doseness 
of  the  competition. 

In  Jacobins  ten  pens  were  sent  for  Mr.  Lawrence's  cup, 
which  was  taken  by  a  beautiful  pair  of  Beds,  very  small  and 
fine,  am  equal  match,  with  good  hood  and  diain,  bdonging 
to  Mr.  Esquilant;  fine  Blacks  were  second;  while  Beds 
(two  pens),  and  Blacks  were  highly  commended. 

In  Turbits  fifteen  pens  were  exhibited,  Mr.  Lawrence's  enp 
being  awarded  to  a  splendid  pair  of  shell-crowned  Beds, 
dean  and  fine,  belonging  to  Mr.  S.  Shaw ;  a  small  pair  of 
peaked-crowned  Blues  were  second ;  two  pairs  of  good  Yel- 
lows and  a  pair  of  Silvers  receiving  high  commendation. 

The  OwU  formed  a  beautiful  dass  ^  a  dozen  entries,  Mr. 
Lawrenoe's  cop  falling  to  Mr.  Sanday's  fine  pair  of  Whites* 
shown  in  capital  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  hen 
being  slightly  pidced  on  the  head.  Mr.  Eden  took  second 
with  very  good  Bhies, «  ffood  matdi ;  and  the  Kne  eodre  ia 
each  of  the  pens  shown  by  Messrs.  Else  and  I^ldisi^  were 
highly  commended,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  "Wliites  belonging  to 
the  latter. 

In  the  dass  for  fVvmspsttfrt  fenxteen  pens  eomw^d.  The 
oup,  given  Vy  distanc  fSuiders,  was  won  h|y  Mr.  J.  B.  Bobin- 
Bon  with  a  Wfikmf3id.  pair  of  Blade  Mottles,  good  ja  rose 
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marking  and  sise.  Mr.  Shaw  waa  aecond  with  the  same 
oolonn,  hia  fiuned  old  Mottled  oock  not  being  so  well 
aeoompanied  aa  formerly.  Firat-eUsa  Whitee  received  very 
high  commendation,  and  good  Whitea,  Mottlea,  and  Blacka 
were  highly  commended. 

Blu9  PowUrt  fbimed  a  claaa  of  aeven  pens.  Mr.  G.  Ure 
had  first  with  an  extraordinary  pair  in  every  point.  Mr. 
Coohrane'a  aecond-prize  birds  were  also  very  good.  Black 
^&wten  only  nambered  four  entries,  but  each  was  worthy  of 
a  first  prize,  and  such  a  class  was  never,  we  believe,  brought 
together.  Mr.  Potts  was  first  with  birds  of  great  length. 
Mr.  Eden  was  second.  Mr.  lire's  highly-commended  pen  con- 
tained a  particularly  good  cock.  White  Powters  were  not 
nmnerons  but  good.     Messrs.  Eden  and  Ure  divided  the 

r9s  in  the  order  named.  In  anr  other  colour  of  Powters. 
lire  had  first  with  a  pair  of  Beds  of  extraordinary  length ; 
and  Mr.  Potts'  second-prise  pen  contained  one  of  the  best 
Bed  hens  known. 

Black  Carrien  mastered  eleven  pens,  but  Mr.  Eden  out- 
distanced competition  with  remarkably  good  birds,  and  took 
both  prises.  In  the  class  for  Dun  CarrierB,  Mr.  CoUey  took 
both  prizes  with  capital  representatives. 

Balds  or  Beards  formed  a  pretty  dass.  Very  fine  Blue 
Beards  were  first,  and  Blue  Balds  second.  The  latter  were 
unusually  good  in  head  and  beak,  and  clean  cut,  bat  slightly 
deficient  in  matching,  the  hen  being  unequal  in  colour  to  the 
cock. 

In  the  class  for  Mottles  or  Kites,  Mr.  Eden  had  both  prizes 
with  his  wonderfhl  Black  Mottles,  four  pens  receiving 
notice. 

Any  other  Variety  Class  numbered  fourteen  entries.  The 
first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Shaw's  Blue  Shields,  shown  in  fine 
condition.  The  Bev.  C.  Spencer  was  second  with  Swiss 
Pigeons.  Isabels,  Satinettes,  and  Brunswicks  were  highly 
commended. 

The  SeUvng  Clou  brought  no  less  than  sixty-five  entries. 
Black-headed  Nuns  were  first :  Helmets  second ;  and  Fantails 
third. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

TcniBLamB  (Alaiood).>~Firtt  and  Cop,  P.  Eden,  Sulford.  Rfioond,  F.  El«e, 
Wcstbourn«  Grore,  Bayswater.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden ;  O.  Ure, 
pondee;  F.  Else. 

*  Casbikib.— Flrat  and  Cnp,  P.  Eden.  Salforcl.  Second.  T.  Colley,  Sheffield. 
Highly  Comrnended,  T.  Colley  ;  F.  Else.  Cock.—Ul^hlj  Commended,  W 
M aaeey,  Gtadney. 

PowTBU.~Fir8t,  Cap,  and  Highly  Commended,  O.  Ure,  Dandee.  Second, 
P.  Eden,  Salford.    Very  Highly  Commended,  G.  R.  Potts,  Sunderland. 

Baxbs.— First  and  Cap,  H.  Beldon,  Blngley.  Second,  W.  B  Van  Haini- 
bergen,  Newcastle.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Coek.  — Highir 
Commended,  W.  H.  C.  Oaten,  Besthorpe,  Notts. 

Favtails.— First  and  Cap,  F.  Else,  Bayswater.  Second.  J.  R.  Jofsop, 
Hall.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Ridpetb,  Rosholme;  A.  P.  Leite.  Man- 
chester; J.  Thackray,  Fetergate,  York;  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham;  6.  Ure, 
Dandee ;  F.  Else ;  R.  T.  Jarvis,  Dartford. 

jACOBtiia.-  First  and  Cap,  F.  Eaqoilant,  Oxford  Street,  London.  Seoond, 
T.  Ridpeth,  Rasholme.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Shaw,  Halifax ;  F.  Else, 
Bayswater;  F.  Eeqallant. 

TuuiTs.— First  and  Cap,  S.  Shaw,  Halifax.  Seoond,  J.  R.  Robinson, 
Svnderland.    Highly  Commended,  8.  Shaw ;  H.  Yardley,  Birminghim. 

OwLB.— First  and  Cap,  O.  H.  Sanday,  Nottingham.  Seeood.  P.  Eden, 
Salford.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden ;  J.  Fielding,  Jun  ,  Roohdale.  Coek$. 
—Highly  Commended,  J.  Fielding,  Jan.,  and  F.  Else,  Bayswater. 

TxuxpnrsBs.— Firsi  and  Cap,  J.  B.  Robinson,  Sunderland.  Second,  S. 
Shaw,  Haltfifcx.  Very  Highly  Commended,  F.  Else,  Bayswater.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  B.  Van  Haanabergen,  Newcastle ;  W.  a.  C.  Oatea,  Bes- 
thorpe, Ifotu;  S.  Shaw;  F.  Else;  J.  R.  Robinson. 

PowniiB  (Bine).— First,  O.  Ure,  Dandea.  Seoond,  J.  Coohrane,  Olssffow. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley;  H.  Brown,  Walkley,  Sheffield. 
Commended,  O.  H.  EUis,  Leicester  j  P.  Ed«B,  Salford. 

PowTXBB  (Blaok).— First,  O.  R.  Potts,  Sanderland.  Second,  P.  Eden, 
Salford.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Ure,  Dnndee.  Commended,  H.  Beldon, 
Bingley. 

PowTKRS  (Whlte).-Fir8t,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  O.  Ure,  Dandee. 
Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden ;  R.  Falton,  Deptford. 

FowTBES  (Red,  or  AnT  other  ooloar).— First,  G.  Ure,  Dandee  (Red). 
Seoond,  O.  R.  Potts,  Sanderland. 

CARmuaa  (Black).— First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Commended, 
H.  Martin,  Glasgow ;  A.  P.  Letie,  Sfaaohester. 

Cabuksb  (Dan  or  Any  other  eoloar).  — First  and  Second,  T.  Colley, 
Sheffield.  Highly  Commanded,  F.  Else,  Bayswater;  F.  SsqoUant,  Oxford 
Street,  London. 

TuMBLxxa  (Balds  or  Beards).— First,  W.  H.  C.  Oates,  Besthorpe  (Blae 
Beards).  Seoond,  F.  Esqnilant,  Oxford  Street,  London.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Fielding,  Jan.,  Rochdale  (Bine  Beards)  ;  T.  Ridpeth,  Rasholme. 

TvvBUiBa  (Mottlea  or  Kites).— First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford  (Black 
Mottles).  Highly  Commended,  W.  H.  a  Oatee,  Besthorpe,  Notto  (Red 
MotUes);  J.  PerelTal  (Kites).  Commended,  J.  Fielding,  Jan.,  Rochdale 
(Black  Mottles) ;  F.  Else,  Bayswater. 

Arr  Yabibtt  vot  pbxtiouslt  Nambd.— Flnt,  S.  Shaw,  Halitex  (Bine 
Shields).  Seoond,  C.  Spancer,  Attleborongh  (8 wise  Pigeons).  Highly 
Commended,  Rt.  Hon.  Coantess  of  Derby,  Presoot  (Isabels) ;  H.  Yardley, 
Bfanlagham  (Satinettes) ;  H.  BcNUm,  Bingley  (Bmnewlcks). 


SsLUva  Class  (Any  rarlety).— FIrsft,  W.  Johnstone,  Garllale  (Nuns). 
Second,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham  (Helmets).  Third,  T.  Ralcb  Darham 
(Fantaas).  Highly  Commended,  T.  C.  Taylor,  Middleeboroogh  (Nuns) ; 
J.  Bell,  Newcastle  (Tamblers) ;  H.  Yardley  (Tamblers) ;  J.  R.  RoMnson, 
Sanderland  (Carriers).  Commended,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham  (Tarbits) ; 
J.  Key,  Bevertoy  (Tarbits)  ;  J.  Prtngle.  Newcastle  (Baldn);  <%.  Maasey, 
Gedney  (Dragons) ;  J.  Bell  (Tamblers) ;  H.  Yardl^  (White  Tnunpeura 
and  Yellow  Magpies). 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton,  of  Bradford,  and 
Mr.  D.  WoUtenholme,  of  London,  and  their  decisions  gave 
general  satisfaction. 


LIGUBIAN  BEES  DETEEIOEATING  INTO 
BLACK  BEES. 

Thxbx  a  is  long  review  of  the  Timet^  "  Bee  master  s"  book 
in  the  Mormng  Star  of  the  26th  of  October,  which,  no  doubt, 
yon  and  many  of  your  readers  will  have  seen ;  but  we  shall 
feel  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Woodbury  if  he  would  say  if  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  pure  Li^urian  bee  changes  into  the  common 
black  bee  in  course  of  time,  as  the  reviewer  states.  But 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  your  apiarians  would  be  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Woodbury  if  he  would  review  this  book,  and 
also  the  Starts  reviewer  in  your  Journal — A.  W. 

[The  Star  reviewer  is  quite  wrong  in  stating  that  "pure 
Ligurians  change  in  the  course  of  generations  into  the  com- 
mon British  variety,"  if  he  meant  that  this  change  can  be 
effected  in  any  other  manner  than  by  interbreeding  with  the 
bhuik  species.  I  am,  in  fact,  pretty  certain  that  this  latter 
is  what  he  really  did  mean,  although  he  was  rather  ambigu- 
ous in  his  mode  of  expressing  it.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  tendency  to  cross  between  the  two  varieties  is 
the  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  introducing  the 
Ligurian  to  a  countiy  so  well  stocked  as  England  is  with  the 
common  black  bee.  Still  I  know  cases,  and  could  point  to 
one  in  particular,  where  a  Ligurian  stock  was  introduced 
into  an  apiary  of  common  bees  some  years  ago,  and  per- 
mitted to  increase  by  natural  swarming  only.  The  result 
has  been,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  considerable  number  of 
hybrids ;  but  even  now  some  stocks  continue  to  present  all 
the  characteristics  of  pure  Ligurians. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  comply  with  "A.  W/s  "  request  by 
reviewing  either  the  book  or  the  Star  reviewer,  since  I  agree 
with  nearly  all  the  conclusions  at  which  the  latter  has 
arrived,  whilst  I  feel  precluded  from  noticing  the  so-called 
"  bee-book  "  itself  by  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  it  consists 
of  mere  personal  vituperation  directed  against — A  Det^on- 

BHISE  BE£-K£EPEB.] 


BEES  AEE  NOT  CAENIVOEOUS. 

Beliefs  however  mistaken,  and  statements  however  ab- 
surd when  honestly  made  are  entitled  to  respect,  and  should 
not  be  cast  overboard  without  investigation,  as  the  ground- 
lees  superstitions  of  some  Jonas  Jackson.  When  "Bust" 
mvely  informed  us  that  bees,  like  flies,  fed  on  flesh  and 
fowl,  or  possibly  garbage  and  carrion,  I  would  have  looked 
upon  him  as  gravely  fiusetious,  had  not  the  Editors  of  the 
Journal  assured  us  that  the  alleged  fact  was  supported  by 
most  respectable  testimony. 

Besides,  the  Ligurians  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
wasps  in  their  outward  appearance,  and  why  might  they  not 
also  resemble  them  in  their  habits?  But,  unhappily  for 
antiquated  notions,  neither  black  bees  nor  Ligurians,  so  far 
as  I  can  perceive,  are  disposed  in  ^e  very  least  degree  to 
be  carnivorous. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  presented  two  hives  with  pieces 
of  roast  beef,  pheasant,  and  thrush.  Some  pieces  were 
simply  roasted,  others  were  basted  with  honey,  or  immersed 
in  syrup  of  sugar.  Those  saturated  with  honey  and  sugar 
were  the  only  pieces  that  the  bees  cared  about,  the  others 
were  quite  imheeded ;  although  a  process  of  disintegratioa 
went  on  in  the  pieces  made  attractive  by  honey  and  sugar, 
not  one  particle  was  eaten.  What  was  wanting  in  the  original 
size  of  the  nieces  was  found  under  the  drainer  on  the  bottom 
of  the  feeding-trough,  in  granules  reduced  to  about  the 
sise  and  form  of  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  bee.  Had  I  not 
taken  the  preoaution  of  using  a  trough  protected  by  a  bar- 
drainer,  the  j^krtiQles  would  doubtless  have  been  thrown 
down  on  the  floor-boMd,  or  oanied  out.     As  soon  as  the 
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honey  and  syrup  were  eziancted  the  pieces  were  abandoned, 
and  they  have  been  lying  within  the  hives  from  the  time  I 
inserted  them  till  now,  as  nncared  for  as  a  oast-out  maggot. 
Bees,  under  certain  conditions,  when  gnawing  flesh  with 
a  view  to  its  removal,  may  make  use  of  the  juice ;  but  I  am 
persuaded  no  amount  of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  would  preserve 
the  lives  of  a  fkmished  hive  a  single  day.  It  is  the  saccha- 
rine matter  on  which  bee-keepers  must  depend  for  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  their  bees.  Next  to  honey,  the  best 
food  and  most  easDy  procured  for  feeding  purposes,  is  lump 
sugar  melted  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Woodbuiy, 
the  proportions  being  3  lbs.  of  sugar  to  2  lbs.  of  water. — E.  S. 


JOINING  LIGUEIAN  BEES  TO  ENGLISH  OE 
BLACK  BEES. 

In  the  Journal  of  October  11th,  "  A.  W."  says  he  joins 
stocks  of  bees  by  fumigation.  Now,  it  is  decided  by  bee- 
masters  that  fumigation  by  whatever  process  it  is  accom- 
plished, more  or  less  injures  the  bees.  The  great  secret  of 
joining  bees  or  uniting  stocks  is,  after  having  removed  one 
of  the  queens,  to  liberally  sprinkle  each  lot  to  be  joined  with 
sugar  and  water.  The  bees  immediately  commence  lapping 
it  up.  The  stock  to  be  joined  should  then  be  well  sprinkled 
and  shaken  down  in  a  mass  upon  the  top  of  the  bars.  The 
bees  of  each  lot  commence  cleaning  one  another,  and  the 
assistance  rendered  makes  them  friends  and  proves  the  old 
saying,  "  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed."  If  the  bees 
joined  are  from  the  same  apiary,  it  is  well  to  confine  them 
in  the  hive  until  the  next  night,  when  very  few  bees  will  go 
back  to  their  old  place. 

I  have  this  last  month  joined  twelve  stocks  of  common 
bees  to  my  Ligurians,  and  in  some  cases  have  joined  the 
Ligurian  bees  to  a  black  stock ;  but  I  of  course  destroyed 
the  black  queen  in  every  case.  I  have  not  lost  on  an  average 
more  than  a  dozen  bees  in  each  stock  joined,  and  have  not 
had  a  single  failure.  It  is  all  nonsense  about  peppermint 
scent  and  all  other  nostrums. — ^William  Casb. 

[You  appear  to  have  been  very  fortunate  in  uniting  bees 
this  autumn.  Following  precisely  the  same  course,  you  may 
be  equally  unfortunate  next  year,  as  no  means  have  yet  been 
discovered  by  which  we  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  avoiding 
a  quarrel.  Be  not  too  hasty  in  condemning  the  use  of  pepper- 
mint-scented syrup.  We  believe  it  to  be  serviceable  in  con- 
founding the  sense  of  smell  by  which  bees  are  supposed  by 
many  to  recognise  each  other.  No  harm,  at  any  rate,  can 
result  from  its  use.] 


the  manager  of  the  Southborouffh  brick  field  at  Eingston,  I 
explained  to  him  what  I  required,  he  readily  understood  me, 
and  made  some  pots  with  moveable  tops  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  me  to  put  a  cap  on  in  summer,  and  then  make  use  of 
the  top  of  the  cover  to  protect  the  cap  from  getting  wet.  At 
the  present  time  I  am,  of  course,  using  them  to  cover  the 
vUxiKB  only,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  an  ornament  to  the 
gaxden,  but  I  think  that  they  will  be  much  more  so  in  the 
summer,  when  I  am  using  the  small  straw  caps,  and  the  cap 
covered  with  the  day  top.  I  have  shown  the  covers  to 
many  friends  who  are  interested  in  bees,  and  they  all  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  good,  and  I  think  that  if  they  were  gene- 
rally used  we  should  not  hear  of  so  many  hives  being  annually 
lost  through  damp.  I  intend  painting  the  covers  witia 
stone-coloured  paint,  at  present  they  are  as  I  received  them 
from  the  potteries.'--J.  W.  T.,  Wandsworth,  Surrey, 


THE  "TIMES'"  BEE-MASTEE'S  BLUNDEES. 
A  GOOD  deal  of  Dr.  Cumming's  nonsense  about  bees  is 
tolerably  harmless ;  and  had  it  not  most  unfortunately  ap- 
peared under  the  authority  of  the  Times  newspaper,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  passed  over  with  the  silent  contempt 
which  no  real  bee-keeper  could  help  feeling  on  reading  the 
letters.  In  your  notice  of  his  lecture  at  Liverpool  you  quote 
him  as  saying,  "  Swarms  always  take  place  between  twelve 
and  three  o'dock,"  and  you  pass  over  this  most  mischievous 
misstatement  without  correction.  Every  one  who  really 
keeps  bees  must  know  that  if  he  never  began  to  watch  before 
twelve  o'docc  most  of  his  swarms  would  be  lost,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  a  piece  of  information  more  likely  to  ruin 
the  hopes  of  a  beginner.  I  may  as  well  add  that  bees  on 
fine  days,  at  swarming  time,  may  be  expected  to  come  off  at 
any  time  from  9  a.m.,  and  even  earlier,  up  to  3  and  even 
4  p.K. — ^Fbank  Grant. 


BEE-HIVE  PEOTEOTORS. 
I  HAVE  been  a  bee-keeper  for  several  years,  and  during 
that  time  have  tried  various  contrivances  for  protecting  my 
hives  from  the  weather.  Bee-houses  I  have  discarded  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  bees  which  I  generally  lost 
during  the  autumn  from  spiders'  webs.  Some  mornings  I 
have  found  as  many  as  a  dozen  bees  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  the  spiders*  webs,  if  I  omitted  to  clear  the  houses 
early  in  the  morning  before  the  bees  ventured  out.  Large 
straw  hives  I  have  also  used  for  coverings,  but  they  also 
want  something  to  cover  them,  or  during  very  wet  weather 
the  rain  is  apt  to  soak  through  and  cause  dampness  in  the 
hive  which  they  are  intended  to  protect.  Some  bee- 
keepers recommend  covering  the  hives  with  earthenware 
dishes  similar  to  milk-pans.  I  have  also  used  these,  but 
have  found  it  necessary  to  have  stakes  fastened  in  the 
ground  to  secure  the  covers  to,  or  off  they  would  have  come 
the  first  windy  day.  The  stakes  and  the  string  which  are 
required  to  keep  this  description  of  cover  on  the  hives  make 
it  look  a  very  untidy  affair.  Well,  after  having  tried  almost 
everything  that  I  could  think  of,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  something  in  the  shape  of  a  large  hive  would  answer 
the  object  I  had  in  view,  and  could  be  made  to  look  orna- 
mental ;  ^ut  as  I  work  my  bees  on  the  depriving  system, 
I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  contrive  a  cover  which  would  keep  my 
bees  free  irom  damp  in  the  winter,  and  without  removing  it 
enable  me  to  work  them  in  summer.  After  some  little  re- 
flection I  determined  to  have  a  large  clay  pot  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  bee-hive,  but  with  the  top  moveable  like  the  top 
of  a  sea-kale  pot.    Having  some  business  to  transact  with 


FOUL  BEOOD. 


On  reperusing  my  notice  of  foul  brood  in  pages  343  and 
844  I  fear  I  have  not  been  suffidently  explicit  in  disclaim- 
ing all  participation  in  the  absurd  notion  that  this  disease 
is  due  to  the  mode  in  which  the  queens  of  infected  stodLS 
deposit  their  eggs.  If  this  were  re«Ily  so,  no  mode  of  treat- 
ment would  avul  in  mitigating  the  disease  so  long  as  the 
faAlty  queen  was  retaine<L  I  need  hardly  say  that  so  far 
from  such  being  the  case,  a  change  of  queens  is  not  even  of  the 
slightest  service.  My  olgect  was  merely  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  more  than  one  instance  diseased  brood 
has  been  found  to  be  inverted,  and  to  inquire  how  far  this 
circumstance  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  other  observers. 

— ^A  DXVONSHISB  BXX-KBXPEB. 


Dbadlt  Eftscts  of  ths  Ybw  Tbeb. — It  appears  from 
recent  facts  which  have  come  imder  our  notice  that  the  Yew 
when  taken  into  the  animal  stomach  becomes  fatal  in  its 
poisonous  effects,  which  proved  to  be  the  case  a  few  days 
since.  Some  men  employed  by  the  Llanelly  and  Swansea 
Extension  Eailway  Company  had  occasion  to  fell  a  Yew  tree 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  some  cuttings  on  land  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  John  Morgan,  Bolgoed,  where  some  cattle 
belon^g  to  that  gentleman  happened  to  be  grazing  on  a 
field  mto  which  the  tree  fell,  when  unfortunately  one  of  his 
best  cows,  in  fbll  profit,  browsed  some  of  the  Yevr  leaves, 
which  in  a  few  hours  proved  fatal.  A  post  mortem  exami- 
nation was  made,  and  proved  that  among  tbe  contents  of 
the  stomach  was  a  quantity  of  Yew  in  a  high  state  of  fer- 
mentation. Only  a  few  days  since  we  hea^  of  a  similar 
occurrence  to  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Bailey,  of  Little- 
ton Drew. 

To  Prxvxnt  CattiiI  fbom  Juvpino. — ^At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Am.  Inst.  Farmers'  Club,  the  following  novel  way  of 
preventing  cattle  from  jumping  fences  was  promulgated. 
Its  parentage  is  good:  —  "We  lately  learned  a  curious 
remedy  to  prevent  steers  from  jumping  fences,  which  is  so 
easy  of  application,  and  appears  so  effectual  that  we  give  it 
to  the  public.  It  is  simply  to  dip  off  the  eyelashes  of  the 
upper  lids  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  ability  or  disposi- 
tion to  jump  is  as  effectually  destroyed  as  Samson's  power 
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was  by  the  loss  of  his  locks.  The  ajiunal  will  not  attempt  a 
fence  until  the  eyelashes  have  grown  again.  Of  this  we  are 
informed  by  Samnel  Thome,  the  great  breeder  of  Dnchess 
County,  who  assured  us  that  he  had  tested  it  upon  a  pair  of 
yery  breachy  oxen.  As  it  was  of  great  Talue  to  him  he  hopes 
it  will  be  tried  by  others."— (ConodCa  Farmer,) 


BAI8ING  THE  CALF— A  HINT  TO  THE  CRUSTY. 

^  "  Isv*T  she  a  beauty,  father  ?  Only  see  what  a  hsikdsome 
little  head  she's  got,  and  how  fat  she  is.  I  don't  believe 
there's  another  caJf  in  the  town  that  can  beat  her." 

"That's  just  what  I  think,  Kathan,"  replied  the  fanner, 
without  raising  his  eyes  from  his  axe-g^nnding.  "  She'll  do 
to  kill  by  Saturday.  Joel  Smitii  wants  part  of  her.  We 
might  as  well  sell  the  whole,  for  the  head  and  plu<^  will  be 
as  much  as  we  shall  want  this  hot  weather." 

"Don't  hanre  hev  killed,  father.  Why  caA*twe  raiae  a 
calf  as  well  as  other  people  ?  Ford  said  when  he  was  getting 
the  hay  yesterday  that  it  was  a  shame  to  have  ^  of  old 
Brindle's  calves  killed,  for  she  was  the  best  breed  of  cows 
anywhere  about.  You  know  what  a  pailful  of  milk  she  gave  all 
last  summer,  and  that  you  got  the  premium  on  her  butter."^ 

"Well,  I  know  all  that,  boy,  but  she  would  cost  more  than 
a  hundred  dollars  before  she  would  bring  a  cent.  If  any- 
body is  fool  enough  to  raise  them  when  they  can  buy  them 
all  ready  for  milk  at  20  dols.,  to  30  dola.,  let  them  do  it.  I'm 
too  old  for  such  calculations." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  so,  but  I  can't  bear  to  have  her  killed.  If 
yon  wUl  let  her  live  I  will  take  all  the  care  of  her,  and  raise 
a  bed  of  carrota  for  her  to  eat  next  winter.  Why,  she  sban't 
trouble  you." 

"  Tour  mother  wants  the  milk  right  away,  to  make  all  the 
butter  she  can  this  month,  and  if  we  keep  the  calf  she  must 
Have  it  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  Then,  what  will  you  do 
with  her  this  summer  P' 

"  Oh,  let  her  go  in  tke  pasture  with  the  cows.  She  can 
eat  a  little  clover  now ;  I  fed  her  with  some  yesterday.  Ford 
said  she  would  eat  almost  anything  in  a  little  whUe.'* 

*'  It  would  make  pretty  work  to  have  her  run  witlx  her 
mother;  she'd  take  ul  her  milk  each  day." 

Here  Nathan  was  at  a  loss  for  another  plea>  when  he 
happened  to  think  of  the  little  orchard,  and  proposed  to  put 
her  in  there.  But  his  father  told  him  she  wotdd  eat  the 
sour  apples  that  fell  off  and  spoil  her  teeth.  He  thought  he 
could  put  Bossy  in  her  pen  at  night,  and  get  up  early  enough 
in  the  morning  to  pick  up  the  apples.  ^  Seveial  other  objec- 
tions were  raised  and  met  with  the  same  boy-earnestness, 
when  his  father  told  bim  to  go  to  his  work  and  he  would  see 
about  it.  This  "  see  about  it  *  gave  the  boy  some  encourage- 
ment. He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  get  his 
mother  on  his  side.  Wbeii  he  went  into  the  house  he  found 
her  so  busy  in  soap-maJdng  that  aU  he  eoold  get  from  her 
was*  "  Just  as  your  father  thinks  beat  abont  it ;  I  shall  want 
the  rennet,  for  I  am  going  to  make  cheeae  in  dog-^ija.  The 
butter  isn't  worth  muoh  thaf  9  made  then."  Heve  was  aone- 
thing  new  for  Nathan,  who  did  not  know  what  rennet  was 
for,  or  where  it  came  from.  When  his  mother  told  him  it 
was  the  calTs  stomach,  he  thought  it  wovkl  be  an  easy  matter 
to  get  one  of  some  of  liieneighboiirB'who  never  made  cheese. 
A  few  mornings  after  this  conveafsation,  ISumer  Gaines  a^ed 
his  wife  what  she  thought  of  letting  Nathan  raise  the  oalf. 
Her  reply  was,  "  You  know  beat  aboat  ity  fihther.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  boy  gratified,  if  it  don't  give  you  too  mudi 
trouble."  What  an  exc^Xent  lesson  this  reply  was  to  ail 
dictatorial,  unthinking  wives*  wboee  opinion  must  role,  or 
threre  will  be  a  drizzle  or  stotm  within  and  without. 

Nathan  heard  and  said  nothing  aboot  Bossy  for  a  week* 
expecting  every  day  that  she  would  have  her  throat  cut* 
loving  her  all  the  more  with  the  fear  of  losing  her.  In  the 
meaatime  the  farmer  had  been  resolving  the  aul^ect  in  his 
mind,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  keeping  the  oatf 
would  make  an  early  riser  of  his  bov  it  would  baw(»tiki  while 
to  try  it,  for  the  summer  at  least,  wheoi  he  thought  he  would 
get  enough  of  taking  care  of  her^  and  be  glad  to  have  her 
sold  in  the  fall  to  the  drovers.  No  ftrmer  could  have  been 
more  pleased  with  a  present  of  the  best  Devon  or  Ayrshire 
cow,  or  seen  from  her  a  better  prospect  of  wealth,  than  did 
Nathan  Gaines  when  his  father  told  him  he  might  keep  the 


calf,  if  he  would  take  good  care  of  her,  and  raise  all  the  roots 
she  wanted  for  next  winter.  All  this  he  promised  to  do, 
and  anything  else  that  was  desired.  Never  had  he  so  high 
an  opinion  of  his  father  before.  This  unexpected  favour 
made  obedience  a  very  easy  matter.  Every  morning  Nathan 
was  up  brifirht  and  early  to  take  care  of  his  calf  and  look  after 
his  carrot-bed*  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  other  work.  Boesy 
soon  became  so  much  of  a  pet  with  the  family  that  she 
never  went  hungry.  Even  the  farmer,  who  feared  so  much 
the  cost  of  raising  her,  seemed  to  eiyoy  giving  her  an  extra 
bite  as  he  went  to  feed  his  horses,  and  often  Nathan  found 
bits  of  bread  and  other  morsels  from  the  table,  which  she 
liked  very  much.  When  autumn  came  the  calf  had  done  so 
well  there  was  no  danger  of  her  being  sold.  Every  one  who 
saw  her  said  she  was  &e  largest  and  best  one  of  the  season. 
Farmer  Gaines  thought  his  boy  had  done  enough  more  work 
to  pay  for  all  she  ate,  and  if  it  took  a  ton  of  hay  to  keep  her 
through  the  winter,  he  had  no  idea  of  having  her  sold. 
Nathan's  interest  in  the  ealf  never  flagged,  neither  did  he 
allow  her  to  be  any  trouble  to  his  father.  We  will  pass  x)ver 
three  years  of  her  life,  when  we  find  young  Brindle  giving 
as  much  nulk  as  her  mother,  and  will  soon  take  her  place  in 
the  bam,  for  old  Brindle's  oow-life  is  almost  over,  and  she 
will  in  a  year  or  two  be  consigned  to  the  beef-barrel. 

Farmer  Ckiines  has  never  regretted  that  the  calf  s  life  was 
spared,  for  he  has  a  better  oow  than  he  could  find  elsewhere ; 
and  by  gratifying  Nathan  in  this  act  the  boy  had  formed 
habits  of  careftdness  and  industry  which  will  be  worth  a  for- 
tune to  him.  No  father  loses  anytihting  by  giving  the  boys 
reasonable  indulgence,  even  if  the  cost  is  not  always  repaid 
in  cash. — (Ohio  Farmtnr.) 


OTJE  LETTEE  BOX. 

SiLTSR-PsyciLLED  Hajubuega  Cocx'b  Tail  (1?.  TTO.—  It  should  be  xvhlte 
wiftb  a  black  tip  to  eaeb  feather.  A  black  tail  would  be  a  disqaalification. 
ABj  approach  to  it  is  tberefora  a  defiet. 

Washuio  Fowu  (Faneitr),-'AM  a  rale  It  is  only  th«  outer  feather  that  ia 
dirty,  therefore  It  Is  only  that  which  reqairef^  waifhinsr.  Wash  with  soap 
and  water,  then  pat  the  bird  in  a  basket  partly  filled  with  hay  or  soft  straw, 
and  let  it  staod  before  a  fire  till  dry. 

Da.  Cmncivo  akd  Tzkotl.— I  noticed  in  yonr  Jonraal  of  last  week  that 
**  A  CoirsTAirT  Reaokr  "  had  called  your  attention  to  Dr.  Cumming's  saying 
ia  hia  leetort  ob  beestbat  **  ViTgil  has  given  an  aeoount  of  beea  in  one  of  his 
Eclogoes,*'  which  should  be  "  Georipcs.'*  In  josUce  to  Dr.  Camming,  t  bee 
to  say  that  the  mistake  was  my  own,  in  Inalvertently  transcribing  Eclognet^. 
instead  of  Georgies,  in  the  report,  for  which  I  beg  to  apologise. — Eatoh  Cuff. 

Tomato  SAvex.— Break  the  tomatoes  into  an  earthen  pan  or  Jar,  bruise, 
and  sprinkle  with  a  handful  of  salt,  and  lee  them  sUnd  twenty-four  hovrs ; 
then  stir  them  up,  and  put  thetn  iato  an  OTen  closely  oorered,  and  let  them 
simmer  very  gently  for  about  two  hours ;  then  work  them  through  a  sieve 
till  the  seeds  are  left  quite  dry.  Add  some  spice  aceord!ng  to  taste,  and  a 
root  of  garlic  chopped  fine,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  dry  sweet  herbs  to  every 
qua^  of  tomato.  Put  Into  the  oven  again,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  till  it 
attains  the  th'ckneeo  required.  The  apfee  stated  In  the  recipe  is  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  all- 
spice, and  one  ounoe  of  glBger,  cat  ia  sliecs,  to  each  qvart  of  tomato.  If 
you  prefer  it  you  can  sobatitnte  Cayenne  pepp«r  for  ginger. 

Tomato  Sauce  to  keep  through  the  trtn/fr.— Put  a  peck  of  tomatoes,  six 
large  onioBa,  one  or  two  eapsicnma,  and  six  shallots.  Into  an  e«rthen  crock, 
and  plaee  it  In  an  oven,  when  the  bread  is  ukcn  out ;  leave  them  until  quite 
soft ;  then,  when  cold,  pass  them  through  a  One  hair  sieve.  Add  pepper  and 
salt,  and  boil  the  purfe  until  sufllcienlly  thick,  about  the  thickness  of  very 
thick  cream.  When  eool,  bottle  for  use  in  wlde-moiithed  bottles,  covering 
the  corks  with  sealing-wax  er  resin.  If  at  aay  time  it  appeara  to  ferment 
boil  it  again,  adding  a  little  more  pepper  and  salt. 

"A  OABBmx's  Wkn*'  can  reoemmend  the  following  reetpe  for  makinr 
tomato  sanee,  to  which  heroeradish  can  be  added  if  tho  rcdpe  is  liked :  — WhM 
quite  ripe  take  off  the  stalks  and  wipe  the  fruit  quite  dry,  put  into  a  slow 
oven  or  stew-pan  till  soft,  then  put  through  a  hair  sieve  to  separate  seeds 
from  pulp.  To  every  poond  cNT  pulp  add  one  pint  of  gooseberry  vinegar, 
twflBty  large  shaUote,  half  aa  ounce  of  girlie,  half  an  ounce  of  capeicuna^ 
half  an  ounce  of  ground  wltite  pepper,  axtd  2  ounces  of  salt.  Boil  the  whole 
until  the  shallots  and  garlic  are  soft,  rub  through  the  sieve  again,  and  give 
another  boil.  If  too  thick,  add  mere  vinegar ;  bottle  when  cold.  I;  goose* 
heny  vinegar  eaanot  be  had  oommM  will  do. 


LONDON  MAEKETS.— NoTEMBBB  7. 
POOTTKY. 

There  is  a  good  average  supply  of  poultry,  and  a  very  bad  detrand ; 
prices  are  consequently  low.  Partridges,  as  usual,  are  becoming  scaree, 
but  the  supply  of  Pheasants  is  large. 


s.  d.  8.  d. 

Large  Fowls 2  6  to  S  o 

Smaller  do S  0  „  9  3 

Chiekeas 1  6  „  1  9 

Gee#e  6  0  „  6  6 

Docks 2  0  „  2  8 

PhcoMinta  2  0  „  2  S 


f  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Grouse 2  fl  to  2  6 

Partridges  1  9  „  2  0 

Harea    2  •  „  3  « 

Pigeons    0  8   „  0  9 

Rabbits 1  4  „  1  5 

wi'ddo 0  8  ,,  0  9 
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PECOBATION  OF  THE  FLOWEE  GAEDEN 

m  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 

(Concluded  from  page  869.) 

SBD.-^TXLLOW-FLOWSBINa  PliA-NTS. 

NDOXJBTEDLY  tte  handsomest 
of  yellow  spring  flowers  is 
Alyssum  saxati&.  It  is  now 
in  bloom  with  me  on  rock- 
*  work,  and  it,  with  Aubrietia 
deltoidea  and  Arabis  alpina» 
premise  to  bloom  aonn- 
dantly  throughout  the  win- 
ter. Being  in  patches  of 
sereral  supemcial  feet,  and 
running  over  large  stones, 
these  have  the  appearance  of 
little  mountains  of  blue,  white, 
and  yellow.  Alyssum  saxatile 
is  a  free-blooming  evergreen 
undershrub,  forming  gorgeous 
beds  of  yellow  in  April  and 
May.  It  is  readily  propagated 
by  outtings  taken  off  with  a 
little  of  the  old  stem,  or  a  hed, 
or  slipped  like  Sage.  It  is 
also  raised  from  se^.  There 
is  a  variety  called  A.  saxatile 
compactum  which  is  very  de- 
sirable on  account  of  its  dwarf 
close  habit  and  profuse  bloom- 
ing. The  variegated  form  (A. 
saxatile  variegata),  forms  a  lovely  golden  mass  in  early 
spring,  its  foliage  being  also  very  ornamental.  AH  the 
aoove  thrive  in  weU-dramed  soils  of  any  description,  but 
best  in  sandy  loam. 

Alyssum  montanum  is  a  dwarfer  free-blooming  yellow 
than  A.  saxatile,  beinjB^  only  half  the  height  of  that  species. 
It  is  increased  by  division.  Under  the  name  of  A.  al- 
pestre  two  distinct  kinds  are  sold — at  least,  I  had  one 
A.  alpestre  that  had  flowers  more  curious  than  orna- 
mental, appearing  in  June,  and  under  the  same  name 
another,  which  was  a  lovdy  mass  of  golden  yeUow  in 
April  and  May.  It  was  also  much  more  dwarf  and  com- 
pact. The  latter  is,  I  think,  the  same  as  that  sold  by 
nurserymen  xmder  the  name  of  A.  alpestre,  and  it  is,  1 
believe,  the  A.  Marsluillianum  (Andrews),  or  A.  alpestre 
of  Bieberstein,  wluch  is  from  the  Caucasus,  whilst  -the 
other  is  to  be  referred  to  A.  alpestre  of  Linnaeus,  it  being 
from  the  mountains  of  Southern  Europe.  However  this 
may  be,  the  Alyssum  alpestre  that  i  wish  to  note  for 
spring  decoration  does  not  exceed  6  inches  in  height, 
dMers  little  from  A.  montanum,  flowers  most  profusely 
in  April  and  May,  and  is  increased  by  division. 

Alyasum  orientale  differs  little  from  A.  saxatile  if  both 
are  not  identical ;  the  variegated  form  of  it  is,  I  am  sure, 
not  different  from  A.  saxatile  variegatom.    They  are  pro- 
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pagated  by  cuttings,  like  sandy  soil,  and  are  very  hand- 
some in  a  mass. 

Primroses.  The  most  handsome  of  spring  yellow- 
flowering  plants  is  the  Primrose,  than  which  nothing 
makes  a  lovelier  bed,  and  if  it  be  edged  with  the  Aucuba- 
leaved  Daisy,  nothing  can  be  finer.  The  double  form 
(Primula  vulgaris  plena-sulphurea),  is  imquestionably  a 
diamond  of  the  first  water.  It  makes  fine  oeds  if  edged 
with  Stachyslanata  alone,  or  with  the  latter  planted  alter- 
Ufitely  with  the  Aucuba-leaved  Daisy. 

Adonis  vemalis.  A  mass  of  this  old  herbaceous  plant 
is  gorgeous  in  April  and  May.  It  grows  about  a  foot 
high,  and  thrives  in  all  well-drained  soils,  doing  best  in 
sandy  loam  or  sandy  peat.  It  is  increased  by  division. 
There  is  another  pretty  kind  (A.  volgensis),  little  different 
from  the  preceding. 

Onosma  tauricum,  than  which  few  plants  have  brighter 
yellow  flowers,  is  fine  even  as  a  specimen,  but  much 
handsomer  in  a  mass.  It  grows  from  6  to  9  inches  high, 
flourishes  in  light  soQ,  and  is  increased  by  division.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  difficult  of  propagation,  but  at . 
Well  Head,  Halifax,  Mr.  Baynes  propagjates  it  by  layers, 
and  it  may  there  be  seen  in  a  pot  looking  aa  handsome 
as  anything  well  can  be.  O.  arenarium  is  a  rather  taller 
species,  and  equally  handsome. 

Double  Marsh  Marigold.  For  wet  soils  we  have  the 
Double  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris  plena),  which 
is  a  gorgeous  mass  or  ^old,  the  flowers  individually  like 
buttons,  and  it  grows  with  its  roots  in  soil  under  water.  It 
should  be  grown  in  wet  soil,  and  is  increased  by  division. 
Cheiranthus  alpinus  is  a  dwarf  yellow-flowering  Wall- 
flower, not  more  than  6  or  9  inches  high,  a  perennial  under- 
shrub, increased  by  cuttines  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and 
inserted  in  July  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  border. 

Yellow  Wallflower.  The  yellow  variety  of  the  common 
Wallflower  (Cheiranthus  Cneiri  luteus),  is  very  fine,  and 
may  be  increased  by  inserting  cuttings  or  slips  with  a 
heel  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  border,  keeping  moist  till  well 
rooted.  Plants  may  also  be  raised  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  May  in  an  open  situation,  transplant- 
ing the  seedlings  when  large  enough  into  nursery-beds 
in  lines  6  inches  apart,  and  the  pliuits  3  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  Under  this  treatment,  with  a  rather  light  soil 
and  copious  waterings  in  dry  weather  after  pricking  out, 
they  make  fine  plants  by  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
removed  with  balls  to  the  places  assigned  to  them,  or 
transplanting  may  be  deferred  until  spring.  This,  how- 
ever, is  best  done  in  autumn,  as  the  plants  bloom  much 
stronger ;  but  a  reserve  should  be  provided  to  fill  up  any 
gaps  that  may  occur. 

Cheiranthus  Marshalli,  a  splendid  variety,  is  the  next 
best  yeUow  bedder  to  Alyssum  saxatile  and  Adonis  ver- 
nalis.  The  flowers  are  a  good  yellow,  but  to  make  sure 
of  the  stock  being  true  it  is  best  propagated  from  cuttings  ; 
for  seedlings  sport  much,  as  do  those  of  the  commoA 
Wallflower,  though  it  occasionally  comes  pretty  true  from 
seed.  It  xnakes  a  fine  bed,  and  is  fragrant  withaL  Fro- 
nted by  cuttings  or  seeds  the  same  as  the  common 
aMowcr. 
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Saxifraga  cymbalaria,  or  iTj-leared  Saxifirage,  fonna  dense 
erect  tufts  from  8  to  6  inches  hig^h,  with  succulent  ivy- 
Bhaped  shining  leaves,  surmounted  by  a  profusion  of  pale 
yellow  blossoms,  spotted  with  orange  at  the  base.  It  pre- 
fers moist  situations,  but  will  grow  anywhere,  seeds  most 
freely,  reproducing  itself  in  great  abundance,  and  is  eyi- 
dently  an  annuaL  Seeds  sown  in  June  make  splendid  plants 
for  blooming  in  the  following  year.  For  the  ledges  and 
fissures  of  rockwork  this  is  a  gay  plant  during  the  early 
spring  and  summer  months. 

S.  aretioides  is  a  yellow-flowering  Swiss  pigmy,  of  no  mean 
appearance  in  a  bed,  but  is  better  suited  for  rockwork.  It 
18  increased  by  diyision. 

AnthylUs  vulneraria  is  pretty  enough  for  a  bed,  but 
flowers  rather  late,  still  it  is  worthy  of  a  place.  It  is  only 
the  common  Houndwort,  however,  common  enough  in  chalky 
pastures,  and  therefore  many  people  will  not  care  to  have 
it.  It  is  increased  by  sowing  the  seeds  when  ripe,  and  by 
division  when  there  is  anything  to  divide. 

Hippocrepis  comosa,  another  English  weed,  and  a  very 
pretty  one,  not  exceeding  6  inches  in  height,  makes  a  neat 
bed.    It  is  an  evergreen  trailer,  and  increased  by  division. 

Uvularia  perfoliata,  and  U.  flava,  are  nice  dwarf  plants, 
increased  by  suckers  taken  off  with  a  little  root.  They 
flower  finely  in  May. 

Narthecium  ossifragum  is  another  plant  for  wet  soils.  It 
would,  however,  be  all  the  better  if  it  bloomed  a  little  earlier. 
It  is  a  curious  little  thing,  occasionally  blooming  well  early 
in  the  season.    It  is  increased  by  division. 

Eremurus  spectabilis,  which  I  have  not  seen  for  a  long 
time,  strikes  me  at  the  moment  as  being  likely  to  form  a  fine 
yellow  bed  to  flower  in  May ;  it  is  increased  by  offsets. 

Gagea  lutea,  a  pretty  little  bulbous  plant,  a  native  of  our 
woods,  G.  stellaris,  a  Scandinavian,  and  Stembergii,  a  Swiss, 
make  pretty  beds  in  well-drained  soils. 

Trollius  americanus.  This  really  gorgeous  species  which 
i&  less  than  the  magnificent  T.  europseus,  must  not  be 
omitted.  Both  will  grow  anywhere,  and  are  of  easy  ma- 
nagement.   Division. 

Banuncnlus  illyricus,  and  B.  pygmieus  (often  confounded 
with  B.  montanus,  which  is  taller,  and  does  not  flower  so 
early)  make  splendid  beds ;  but  none  rival  B.  gramineus, 
which  is  one  of  the  many  fine  things  to  be  found  in  Wales, 
the  double  form  (B.  gramineus  flore  pleno)  being  the  best 
of  all.    Division. 

DoTonicum  austriacum,  and  D.  scorpioides,  are  nice  plants, 
growing  about  1  foot  high.  D.  plantagineum,  and  D.  par- 
dalianches,  are  about  double  the  height  of  the  two  preceding, 
the  latter  being  the  well-known  Leopard's  Bane,  so  plenti- 
fully found  in  many  meadows.    Division. 

Gratiola  aurea  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf  plant,  not  exceeding 
G  inches  in  height,  and  it  will  grow  anywhere.    Division. 

Last  in  my  list  of  yellow-flowering  plants  are  Primula 
auricula  lutea,  which  is  excellent  for  a  yellow  bed ;  P.  elatior, 
P.  Pallasi,  a  dwarf  species,  and  P.  Palinuri,  an  excellent  small 
kind  from  Naples,  rather  tender,  but  doing  well  in  sheltered 
situations  in  sandy  loam. 

4th. — ^PTTRPIiB-PLOWEBINQ  PLANTS. 

Aster  alpinus  is  a  free-flowering  purple,  but  somewhat 
late,  and  it  is  not  always  to  bo  depended  on.  It  grows 
about  9  inches  high.    Division. 

Lamium  orvala  is  a  deep  purple,  the  plant  somewhat  tall, 
and  it  flowers  rather  late.    Division. 

Myoseris  purpurea,  like  the  last,  is  another  tall  plant, 
having  a  very  handsome  flower  much  in  the  way  of  Chicory. 
Division. 

Orobus  vemus  is  a  plant  worthy  of  being  planted  in  a  mass. 
It  grows  well  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  attains  a  height  of 
about  a  foot,  and  should  be  increased  by  parting  the  roots. 

fiamonda  pyrenaica,  a  dwarf  plant,  from  3  to  6  inches 
high,  flowering  in  May,  is  a  good  purple,  thriving  well  in 
■  sandy  soil. 

Tussilago  alpina,  about  6  inches  high,  is  a  pretty  light 
purple,  increased  by  division. 

Hyoscyamus  orientalis  has  purple  flowers,  with  a  tinge  of 
y«llow,  grows  a  foot  or  18  inches  high,  and  prefers  light  soil. 
Division. 

H.  physaloides  is  a  dwarfer  and  hardier  species*  a  better 
purple,  and  flowers  more  profusely.    Division. 


Primula  oamiolica  is  a  pleasing  purple,  and  not  more 
than  3  or  4  inches  high.  P.  visoosa^  villosa,  and  nivalis  aare 
pretty,  and  worth  more  attention  than  is  at  present  accorded 
them.  P.  purpurea,  a  species  from  the  Himalayas,  is,  I 
think,  likely  to  prove  the  finest  purple  Primrose  yet  in- 
troduced. When  we  have  added  Soldanella  alpina  and 
montana,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  and  piurpurea,  which  are  blue 
rather  than  purple,  we  have  no  more  purple  flowers  for 
spring,  except  Yiola  odorata  purpurea. 

6th. — REDS,  INCLUDIITG  BXDDX8R  PUBPLSS. 

The  lack  of  blues  and  purples  is  fully  compensated  for  by 
the  richness  of  the  flowers  of  this  division ;  they  are  not, 
however,  so  bright  in  colour  as  desirable,  nor  so  profuse  in 
blooming  as  the  whites  and  yellows. 

The  Hepaticas,  double  and  single  red,  are  amongst  the 
foremost  of  spring  flowers ;  in  fact,  Hepaticas  form  a  charm- 
ing class  by  themselves,  and  being  amongst  the  earliest  of 
spring  flowers  they  deserve  even  more  attention  than  is 
accorded  them.  Hepatica  triloba  rubra  (single  red),  and 
H.  triloba  rubra  plena  should  be  associated  with  Snowdrops 
and  Crocuses,  as  they  flower  earlier  than  the  m^'ority  of 
spring-flowering  plants. 

Saxi&aga  oppositifolia  is  a  charming  plant,  making  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  beds.  It  should  be  raised  as  descril^d  for 
S.  oppositifolia  alba.  S.  crassifolia,  and  S.  cordifolia,  are  also 
desirable.    They  are  increased  by  division. 

Lychnis  alpina,  from  the  Scotch  hills,  L.  viscaria,  and  the 
double  form  of  the  last,  are  charming  plants  that  must  be 
hunted  out  of  their  native  wilds,  and  planted  in  our  gardens. 
Light  soil  is  preferable  for  them.    Division. 

Mutchinsia  stylosa  is  a  somewhat  tender  plant,  dwarf 
and  very  pretty.    It  is  increased  by  division. 

Erinus  hispanicus,  a  pretty  dwarf  plant,  is  very  fine,  and 
of  free  growth,  though  it  does  not  exceed  6  inches  high, 
and  is  increased  by  division. 

Epimedium  alpiuum  is  a  creeper,  growing  some  9  inches 
high,  and  having  blood  red  flowers  in  April.  It  is  a  native 
of  this  country.  Increased  by  rooted  cuttings,  and  will 
grow  anywhere,  but  best  in  wet  soils. 

Phlox  pilosa,  amoena,  and  vema,  are  pretty  flowers,  fiou 
rishing  in  light  loams,  and  growing  about  6  inches  high. 
All  make  nice  bedders,  and  are  increased  by  division. 

Linneea  borealis,  than  which  few  plants  are  prettier,  likes 
dry  ground,  and  is  an  evergreen  trailer,  increased  by  division. 
It  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  does  not  grow  more  than 
3  or  4  inches  high. 

Arabia  rosea  is  a  glorious  plant  for  filling  a  bed  with  fine 
rosy  fiowers  in  spring.  It  is  as  hardy  as  any  Arabis,  and  is 
readily  increased  by  division  and  seed. 

Cortusa  MatthioU  is  one  of  the  many  lovely  plants  of  tho 
order  Primulaceoc.  It  grows  6  inches  high,  produces  fine 
rosy  red  fiowers,  and  is  increased  by  division.  ^ 

Ajuga  rep  tans  rubra,  a  dwarfplant.  Cinches  high,  is  suitable 
for  wet  soils,  but  will  grow  anywhere.  It  has  pretty  flowers 
in  May,  and  like  most  hardy  plants  is  increased  by  division. 

Canadian  Columbine  (Aqmlegia  canadensis),  is  a  nice 
plant,  with  a  pretty  reddish  orange  flower.  It  may  be  raised 
from  seed  or  propagated  by  division.  It  prefers  sandy  soils, 
doing  best  in  sandy  peat. 

And  why  not  have  a  bed  of  Geraniums  in  spring  by  plant- 
ing Erodium  alpinum,  which  does  well  in  all  sandy  soils  ?  It 
is  dwarf,  has  handsome  foliage,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  division ;  also,  a  bed  each  of  Geranium  nepalense  and 
G.  tuberosum,  which  bloom  in  May  in  warm  situations,  and 
are  then  amongst  the  handsomest  of  pink  flowers.  Sandy 
loam  is  the  best  soil,  and  a  stock  may  be  obtained  fr^m 
cuttings  or  by  division  of  the  roots,  which  is  a  slow  but  sure 
process. 

Silene  acaulls,  a  little  plant  common  on  some  hills  in 
Scotland,  makes  a  neat  mass,  but  is  at  least  a  month  too 
late  in  blooming,  though  it  does  sometimes  come  early.  It 
is  propagated  by  division. 

Pulmonaria  grandiflora,  a  fine  pink,  and  P.  officinalis  will 
deck  a  couple  of  beds,  and  will  grow  anywhere.  P.  virginica 
is  as  good  as  either  of  them  but  a  little  taller.    Division. 

MeUtta  melissophyllum  of  our  woods,  grows  about  a  foot 
high,  it  being  beaten  by  the  Swiss  form  (M.  melissophyUum 
alpina),  which  is  dwarfer  and  more  profose-blooming.  The 
flowers  are  flesh-coloured  and  fine.    Division. 
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Heaehera  glabra,  grows  aboat  1  foot  lueh,  has  yery  pretty 
pink  flowers  in  May,  makes  a  lovely  bed,  and  is  increased 
by  dlTision. 

Saponaria  ooymoides  with  its  dense  oasluons.  of  pink, 
makes  one  of  the  loveliest  of  beds.  It  is  an  evergreen  tzailer, 
doing  best  in  light  soils,  and  is  increased  by  cuttingfs,  which 
root  freely  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  border. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  rose  Siberian  Yiolet  (Viola 
Erockeri) ;  Psdonia  anomala,  with  red  flowers ;  P.  decora, 
purplish  red;  P.  lobata,  with  rosy  flowers;  the  double  form 
of  P.  tennifolia  being  fine,  and  P.  tennifolia^  good.  Nor 
must  we  omit  Oorydalis  bulbosa,  a  pretty  pink-flowering 
tnberoas-rooted  plant,  which  prefers  fightiah  soil,  but  will 
grow  anywhero,  and  when  we  nave  a  bed  of  Dielytra  spec- 
tabilis  in  pots,  which  is  most  excellent,  only  it  blooms  quite 
late  enough,  we  must  rely  on  Primroses  for  the  rest  that  is 
to  be  done  towards  decorating  the  flower  garden  with  red 
flowers  in  spring. 

Of  these  the  pretty  reddish  purple  varieties  of  the  Primula 
auricula  are  excellent;  P.  Allioni,  P.  altaica,  the  lovely 
P.  cortusoides,  the  pretty  P.  cOiata,  and  the  handsome 
Danish  P.  stricta,  are  all  excellent.  The  double  red  Prim- 
rose of  gardens  (P.  vulgaris  plena-mbra),  the  double  purple, 
and  others  in  red  shades  are  excellent  in  beds  by  themselves, 
as  margins  to  others,  or  associated  with  other  plants,  nothing 
being  prettier  than  a  bed  of  double  red  Primroses  edged  with 
white  double  Daisies ;  and,  last  of  aU,  the  different  forms  of 
Polyanthus,  whether  single  or  double,  are  very  fine. 

As  regards  other  plants,  we  have  Pansies  in  many  shades 
of  colour,  and  many  other  really  good  early-flowering  plants 
might  be  found,  and  brought  into  use  as  spring  ornaments 
to  the  flower  gfarden  if,  only,  all  of  us  would  set  to  in  ear- 
nest, and  having  found  a  plant  blooming  early  communicate 
its  name  to  others  through  the  medium  of  the  horticultural 
press. 

Having  the  plants  named,  or  others  equal  to  them,  in 
stock,  and  they  should  be  stiff  strong  plants  grown  in  an 
open  situation,  and  not  huddled  together  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  comer,  they  are  to  be  taken  up  with  nice  balls.  Whether 
they  be  deciduous  or  evergreen  plants,  herbaceous,  bulbous, 
or  tuberous-rooted,  they  must  all  be  taken  up  with  some 
earth  to  them,  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  adheres  to  the  roots, 
be  planted  immediately  (closely  so  as  to  cover  the  surftioe  if 
evergreen,  or  so  as  to  do  so  if  deciduous  by  the  time  they 
flower),  in  their  several  positions,  doing  the  work  carefully  so 
as  not  to  break  or  injure  either  the  tops  or  roots.  This  may 
be  done  anytime  in  mild  weather  from  October  to  the  middle 
of  Pebnidry,  and  when  the  gpround  is  in  good  working  order 
so  as  to  insure  neatness.  It  may  be  necessaiy  to  water 
alter  planting,  but  not  often,  onoe  at  planting  behig  enough 
to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots.  This  even  is  misapplied 
if  the  weather  be  at  all  wet  or  showery.  A  reserve  of  most 
kinds  should  be  kept  back  to  fill  up  any  blanks  that  may 
occur  during  the  winter,  the  beds  being  made  good  by  the 
beginning  of  March. 

By  the  last  week  in  May,  or  first  week  in  June,  all  of  them, 
owing  to  their  places  b^n|^  required  for  summer  bedding 
plants,  must  be  cleared  on,  and  tlds  is  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  planting,  inking  them  up  with  a  ball,  and  re- 
moving them  to  their  summer  quarters,  which  should  be  an 
open  yet  sheltered  sunny  situation.  After  removal  water  well, 
especially  if  the  roots  are  bulbous  or  tuberous,  and  continue 
to  do  so  according  to  the  weather  until  the  plants  become 
well  re-establishecL  Such  as  have  done  blooming  and  are  in 
a  fit  state  for  propagation  should  be  divided,  as  in  the  case 
of  Primulas,  or  cuttings  or  slips  should  be  inserted,  as  in  the 
case  of  Alyssums  and  Wallflowers,  or  seeds  sown  if  pro- 
pagation is  to  be  effected  in  that  way.  If  bulbous -rooted 
they  are  best  divided  at  the  time  of  planting,  if  that  be  in 
October,  but  if  later  it  should  be  done  when  the  foliage 
decays.  ■__^  G.  Abbbt. 

:]fOTEa.ON  A  COLLECTION  OF  GRAPE  VINES 

VKUrrXD  IN  POTS  IK  THX  SUKMBR  OF  1864. 

Ik  the  month  oi  March,  1864, 1  took  f^m  my  collectioa  of 
Grape  Vines,  one  plant  of  each  of  f<n1y.four  sorts,  and  placed 
them  in  a  cool  vmeiy  with  the  view  of  testing.  1.  Their 
suitability  for  pot  culture.  2.  Their  quality.  3.  Their  com- 
parative earliness.    The  pots  were  placed  on  slates  so  that 


the  roots  could  n<|t  escape  firom  the  pots;  the  rods  were 
trained  up  the  rafters  of  the  house,  and  the  plants  fully 
supplied  with  weak  manure  water.  The  whole  of  the  plants 
were  but  one  year  old  and  of  equal  strength. 

I  shall  proceed  to  describe  them  in  Sie  order  in  which 
they  ripened.  Those  marked  B,  are  Black;  W,  White 
Grapes. 

I.  Ohasselas  Vibert,  W.  Bipe  August  26th.  Produced  six 
medium- sized  bunches  of  large  well-flavoured  berries.  It 
was  the  earliest  and  beet  of  the  Sweetwater  race,  and  set 
better  than  any  other. 

'2.  Grove-End  Sweetwater,  W.  Bipe  September  10th.  Pro- 
duced six  small  bunches,  ratiier  loose.  Bettiee  large.  First- 
rate. 

8.  Muscat  de  Juillet,  B.  Bipe  September  10th.  Produced 
three  small  bunches.    Berries  small. 

4.  Ohassehis  de  Falloux,  W.  Bipe  September  10th.  Pro- 
duced ten  large  bunches.    Berries  large.    A  good  pot  Vine*. 

5.  Chasselas  Bulherry,  W.  Eipe  September  10th.  Pro- 
duced ten  large  bunches.  Berries  of  medium  sise ;  flavour 
good. 

6.  Almeria,  W.  Bipe  September  10th.  Produced  ten  large 
bunches.   Berries  large.    A  goodpot  Vine. 

7.  General  Delia  Marmora,  W.  Bipe  September  10th.. 
Produced  ten  large  bunches.  Berries  large;  flavour  above 
the  average.    Quite  first-rate. 

8.  Boyal  Muscadine,  W.  Bipe  September  10th.  Produced 
eight  medium-sized  bunches.  Berries  of  medium-size.  First- 
rate. 

9.  Foster's  White  Seedling,  W.  [Bipe  September  13th. 
IVoduoed  eight  large  bunches.  Berries  large.  A  hardy  good 
Grape. 

10.  Muscat  St.  Laurent,  W.  Bipe  September  18th.  Pro* 
duced  six  small  bunches.  A  rich-looking  Grape  of  good 
flavour.    Hangs  well. 

II.  Chasselas  Duhamel,  W.  Bipe  September  16th.  Pro- 
duced four  small  bunches.  Berries  large.  Flavour  very  good. 

12.  Chaptal,  W.  Bipe  l^tember  16th.  Produced  ten 
large  bunches.    Berries  of  medium  size. 

18.  Black  Hamburgh,  B.  Bipe  September  18th.  Produced 
seven  laree  bunches.  Berries  large.  Still  one  of  the  best 
fcnr  pot  culture. 

14.  White  Frontignan,  W.  Bipe  September  18th.  Pro- 
duced six  medium-sized  bunches.  Berries  of  medium  size. 
First-rate. 

15.  Buckland  Sweetwater,  W.  Bipe  September  18th. 
Ptodnced  six  large  bunches.  Berries  large.  >  A  good  pot 
Vine. 

16.  Trentham  Black,  B.  Bipe  September  20th.  Produced 
one  smaU  bunch  with  large  berries.  Of  doubtfol  value  for 
pot  culture. 

17.  Chasselas  Musqn^,  W.  Bipe  September  20th.  Pro- 
duced seven  medium-sized  bunches  which  did  not  crack; 
ripened  welL    Berries  large;  of  exquisite  flavour. 

18.  Esperione,  B.  Bipe  September  20th.  Produced  ten 
large  bunches.  Berries  large;  flavour  good.  A  flrst-rate 
pot  Vine. 

19.  Pope's  Hamburgh,  B.  Bipe  September  20th.  Pro- 
duced ten  large  bunches.  Berries  large.  A  flrst-rate  pot 
Vine. 

20.  Black  Frontignan,  B.  Bipe  September  26th.  Produced 
nine  medium-sized  bunches.  Berries  small.  Not  so  good  as 
the  White  Frontignan. 

21.  Muscat  Hamburgh,  B.  Bipe  September  26th.  Pro- 
duced seven  small  bunches ;  shanked.  Berries  large ;  flavour 
exquisite. 

22.  Alicante  (French),  apparently  Black  St.  Peter^s,  B. 
Bipe  September  26th.  Produced  ten  small  bunches.  Berries 
of  medium  size ;  flavour  first-rate. 

23.  Madeka  Muscat,  B.  Bipe  September  26th.  Produced 
three  smaU  bunches.    Berries  small,  of  exquisite  flavour. 

24.  Perle  Imp^riale,  W.  Bipe  September  26th.  Produced 
six  large  bunches.  Berries  large,  of  a  rich  golden  hue ;  skin 
thick  ;  flesh  solid;  flavour  good.    Hangs  well. 

26.  Sarbelle  Muscat,  B.  Kipe  October  1st.  Produced  eight 
small  bunches.    Berries  of  medium  size. 

26.  Purple  Constantia,  B.  Bipe  October  1st.  Produced 
eleven  medium-sized  bunches.  Berries  of  medium  size; 
flavour  exquisite.    A  good  pot  Vine. 

27.  Ahbee,  W.    Bipe  October  Ist.    Produced  four  large 
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Berries  large  and  haauBmome ;  aligkti^  add.    Net' 
so  good  as  Baisin  de  Calal>re. 

28.  Black  Pzinoe,  B.  fiipe  October  6tlu  Ftodneed  tkvee 
large  bunches.    Berries  lai^.    First-rate. 

29.  Cfaasselas  de  FontainbleaQ  Bouge  Hitif,  B.  Bipe 
October  6th.  Produced  seTon  small  bonefaes.  Berries  smalt 

30.  Muscat  Noir  de  Jura,  B.  Ripe  October  6th.  Prodnead 
■iz  medium-sized  bunches.  Berries  large.  A  good  hardy 
sort.    Foliage  beautiftil  in  autumn. 

31.  Ingram's  Prolific  Muscat,  B.  Ripe  October  6th.  Fte- 
dnced  seren  small  bunches.    Berries  small ;  flavour  good. 

82.  Raisin  de  Calabre.  W.  Ripe  October  6th.  Produced 
three  large  bunches.  Berries  large  and  handsome.  Flesh 
firm ;  flaTour  good.    Hangs  well. 

33.  ChaTonsh,  W.  Ripe  October  6th.  Produced  three  large 
bunches.    Berries  large.    A  fine-looking  Grape. 

84.  Cambridge  Botanic  Gaxden,  B.  Ripe  October  6th. 
Produced  three  large  bunches.    Berries  large. 

85.  White  Remain,  W.  Ripe  October  10th.  IPioduoed  ten 
medium-sised  bunches.  Benies  of  medium  siae.  A  good 
pot  Vine. 

36.  Lady  Downes'  Seedling.  B.  Ewe  October  lOtiu  Pro- 
duced seven  medium^ized  bunches.  Berries  large.  A  good 
pot  Vine. 

37.  Black  Monukka^  B.  Ripe  October  15th.  Prodaoed  four 
large  bunches.  Berries  large,  conical,  and  stoneless ;  flavour 
flne. 

38.  West's  St.  Peter's,  B.  Ripe  October  lath.  Pkodneed 
six  small  bunches.    Berries  large.    Quite  first-rate. 

39.  Morocco  Prince,  B.  Bipe  October  flOth.  Produced 
eleven  medium-sized  bunches.  Berries  large.  Quite  flrst-rste. 

40.  Burchardt's  Prince,  B.  Ripe  October  20th.  Produced 
-  eight  large  bunches.    Berries  large.   Not  sufficiently  known 

aad  valued.    Quite  first-rate. 

41.  Kempsey  Alicante,  B.  Ripe  October  20th.  Psedoeed 
seven  large  bunches.    Berries  large.    A  good  pot  Tine. 

Three  varieties — Trebbiano,  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  and 
Due  de  Malakoff,  bore  no  fruit. 

The  large  bunches  averaged  1  lb.  in  weight;  thoee  of 
medium  size  three-quarters  of  a  pound ;  the  small  half  a 
ponnd. 

Now,  for  the  application  of  these  facts.  With  an  ordinary 
neenhousd  or  vinery  a  good  supply  of  Qtapes,  White  and 
Black,  and  of  various  flavour,  may  be  secured  Cor  at  least 
three  months  in  the  year  at  a  very  moderate  cost  of  money 
and  trouble.  The  entire  weight  of  fruit  gnihered  oflT  the 
forty-cue  one-year-old  Vines  may  be  fiurly  set  down  at  rather 
more  than  2  c^.  Had  they  been  placed  where  the  roots 
oonld  have  been  passed  through  the  holes  at  tiie  bottom  of 
the  pots,  I  doubt  not  that  a  heavier  crop  would  have  becm 
secured ;  but  I  could  not  conveniently  accomplish  this,  nor 
^d  I  deem  it  necessary  for  my  purpose. 

Reasoning  from  this  and  previeas  experiments,  for  seifon 
of  the  best  pot  Vines  I  should  choose  forweight— Esperionsj 
Pope's  Hamburgh,  Chasselas  deFaUoux,  Ohasselas  Bulhttry, 
Almeri%  General  Delia  Marmora,  and  Chaptal ;  for  an  ad- 
ditional seven — Black  Hamburgh,  Morocco  Prinoe,  Baro- 
hardt's  Prince,  Foster^s  White  Seedling,  Purple  Oonstantia^ 
Kempsey  Alicante,  and  White  Romain.  Chasselas  Vibert 
should  be  added  for  its  earliness.— William  Paul  WaMkam 
<hrotB,N. 


EOSES  PAST,  PEESEI^T,  A]ST)  FUTURE. 

HowBvsa  desirable  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Curtis  (and 
anything  on  the  Rose,  from  one  bearing  that  name  ought 
to  be  listened  to),  I  fear  it  is  impracticable.  There  is  not 
the  same  spirit  in  Franoe  as  to  exhibiting  that  there  is  here; 
for  although  the  Central  Society  of  Hortioulture  has  held 
meetings  somewhat  similar  to  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  here,  yet  very  few  of  the  growers,  oven 
around  Paris,  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  their  seedlings. 
Something  of  the  kind  was  suggested  to  me  some  years  ago, 
but  I  could  not  do  it. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  oontinued  my  dissection  of  the  Rose 
lists  this  week,  but  have  been  prevented ;  and  I  find  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  printing  of  the  first  paper.  In 
speaking  of  M.  Engine  Vei^^'s  Roses  I  am  made  to  say  I 
have  selected  "these;"  it  should  be  "three" — ^the  two 
.Hybrid  Perpetuals  mentioned,  and  Marshal  Kiel.  Tea,  which 


I  shall  speak  of  by4yid-*by.  As  for  aa  my  indgment  and 
knowledge  of  the  Paris  JBoees  aie  oonoemeo,  Buohesse  de 
Medina  Cooli,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  and  Rushton  Radelyfls* 
will  be  the  leadiqg  varieties.  In  a  letter  received  from 
M.  Charles  Verdierthe  other  day  he  speaks  hig^y  of  Ducde 
WeUington  (Ghranger)  ae  being  a  very  fine  Rose. 

What  a  splendid  season  it  is !  I  have  cot  blooms  this 
month  wUch  were  first-rate ;  and  have  now  two  beaotifhl 
flowers  of  DevonieBsis  and  Madame  Joe^  Halphin,  taken 
from  standards,  in  the  vases  on  my  chinmeypiece— quite 
refreshing  on  Lord  Mayor^s-day.  Although  the  tena  Hy  txid 
Perpetual  is  abused,  yet  to  be  able  to  cut  blooms  of  Senatenr 
Vaisse,  G^n^al  Jaoqueninot,  &c,  as  I  have  done  from  my 
small  collection,  in  the  month  of  November,  entitles  them 
to  our  gratitude.-— D.,  J>0al. 


LAEGB  CEOPS  OF  PEACfHES. 

Mb.  Dalt  (page  848),  eipreeses  a  wish  that  some  re- 
marks may  be  made  on  his  communication  about  his  crops 
of  Peaches.  If  the  Englishman  referred  to  means  the  under- 
signed. I  make  no  ap<Sogy  for  taking  precedence,  as  I  am 
entitled  to  correct  an  error.  The  Peaches  gathered  from 
my  three  trees  this  year  were  560,  and  not  510.  Of  the 
maiity  of  these  Peaches  the  best  proof  is  their  winning  the 
first  prize  at  Blandibrdt  Baron  Hambro  being  second,  and 
that  they  were  good  enough  to  send  to  Mr.  Eyles  for  the 
d^jsihiMr  at  the  Kensington  Exhibition  in  September.  I  say 
quality  with  emphasis,  because  it  is  sin^y  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  quantity  without  quality.  The  quaiMa»  voeU  is  a 
good  thing,  but  the  fmaXiiku  rei  is  a  better  thing.  The 
guaUiag  of  a  Peach  depends  (supposing  the  sort  to  be  good), 
rather  on  the  tUe  of  the  Peadi  than  on  the  iumii^  of  Peaches 
on  the  tree.  The  heaviest  crop  that  I  ever  grew  on  my 
three  trees,  which  were,  and  are  still,  about  62  or  53  feet 
wide  by  9  feet  high,  was  102i.  What  was  the  effect  of  this 
unwise  crop  ?  The  next  year  I  had  onlyl97  Peaches.  From 
this  I  learnt  that  to  overdo  is  to  undo. 

I  do  not  spesk  in  defiance  of  Providence,  still  less  wiU  I 
Isy  a  chsrge  sgainst  Providence  if  I  £ul;  but  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  I  shall  be  able  to  gather  next  year  600  Peaches 
from  the  above  trees.  This  will  make  4500  Peaches  in  nine 
years  off  two  trees  now  in  their  forty-sixth  year,  and  off  one 
tree  now  in  its  twenty-ninth  year,  the  men  being  alive  in 
this  parish  who  remember  their  being  planted.  After  the 
crop  of  197  Peaches  I  believe  that  the  next  crop  was  775. 
Lonl  Portman's  present  nrdener,  Mr.  Leach,  came  that 
year  to  im^ect  the  trees,  i  had  taken  off  a  vast  quantil^y, 
and  had  left  on  the  unwise  number  of  1200.  Mr.  Leach 
said,  "I  advise  you  to  take  off  one-half  at  least"  WeD,  I 
am  never  pr^udiced  or  obstinate.  I  therefore,  though  thcgr 
were  thoroughly  separated  before,  thinned  them  down  to  a 
number  that  allowed  me  to  gather  775  good  Peaches*  not 
tasteless  witherlings.  I  fancy  that  the  next  year  the  crop 
gathered  was  about  468.  I  say  ftnpy,  because  I  have  not 
my  references  here.    This  leads  me  to  diverge. 

This  summer  my  old  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Shipp,  book* 
seller,  of  Blandford,  came  here  to  see  the  Roses  and  eat 
StoMrberries.  I  hardly  need  say  that  the  two  hallucinated 
him.  Being  here,  he  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  let  me  have 
your  articles  already  published.  I  will  cut  them  out  sad 
paste  them  into  an  album  free  of  cost,  with  thanks  for  the 
amusement  and  edification  that  I  have  received  from  them." 
Hence,  as  he  has  my  periodicals,  I  must  be  forgiven  for  an 
erratum. 

To  return.  I  think  that  m  an  article  on  Peaches  in  n^ 
"Florist,"  now  in  Blandford  for  the  above  puipoee,  Mr. 
Powell,  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  has  said  that 
three  Peaches  per  square  foot  are  sufficient.  I  am  not  ez|>ert 
enough  to  say  much  on  this  matter;  but  I  firmly  beheye 
that  what  we  gain  in  numbers  by  overcropping  we  lose  is 
weighty  size,  and  qraality  this  year,  and  next  year  in  ouan- 
tity  and  quaJity.  I  believe  yet  further,  that  where  we  leave 
on  six  Peaches  the  Jerseymen  and  Frendimen  leave  on  three. 

Mr.  Daly's  crops  in  1863  and  1864  are  certainly  very 
great ;  but,  will  he  not  say  in  due  time,  "  There  is  nothing 
like  moderation  and  a  good  annual  supply  P"  What  sort  of 
land  has  he?  It  must  be  a  land  of  "nuggets"  to  stand 
for  any  length  of  time  such  heavy  cropping.    I  £or  one  ahall 
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be  glad  to  know  what  »  the  crop  of  1865.  I  am  vety  glad 
to  see  that  he  manages  hia  Peaoh  trees  as  vegards  proteotioii 
mach  the  same  as  myself;  bat  I  fear  our  error  is  a  leaning 
towards  overcropping.  I  do  not  attribate  the  loss  of  his 
leaves  and  the  non-setting  of  his  frmt  to  the  same  oanses  as 
he  does— quite  the  oontr^.  It  was  not  from  keeping  the 
sheets  on,  but  probably  from  having  left  them  off  on  "  miLd 
xiights/'  when  the  frost  canght  him  n^ping.  In  bad 
weather  I  leave  them  on  for  days  and  mghts  together. 
When  will  people  learn  that  the  leaves  of  a  Peach  tree  are 
more  tender  at  their  unfolding  thsA  even  the  blossoms  ? 

I  went  thisyear  to  review  my  oldest  friend's  large  garden 
Bear  here.  What  did  I  see  ?  A  capital  crop  of  Peaches  pro- 
tected by  tiffany ;  but  the  north-east  wind  and  frosts  had  gone 
through  the  tiffbny,  and  blistered  the  leaves  almost  to  a  to- 
tality.  The  leaves  looked  as  if  a  mole  had  burrowed  between 
the  cntides.  These  blistered  leaves  must  drop;  what  is  to 
become  of  the  tree  and  fruit  tiU  new  ones  spring  up  P  The 
tree,  bein^  deprived  of  lungs  at  such  a  time,  must  suffer  in 
its  genenu  health,  and  the  fMt  can  never  be  of  first-rate 
quiLBty.  Pines,  Qrapes,  Ferns  are  well  done  at  my  fHend's : 
tne  two  things  wanting  there  are  glass  casings  and  more 
pumps.  In  such  a  large  garden,  with  so  many  trees,  it  is  of 
no  use  to  talk  of  sheeting,  which  is  better  than  any  glass 
casing  for  the  general  health  of  the  trees,  unless  it  can 
be  drawn  up  and  let  down  by  rollers.  Where  there  are  only 
a  few  trees,  and  where  the  amateur  takes  particular  interest 
in  them,  sheets  will  (put  on  at  4  p.x.  and  taken  off  at  10  ▲.k., 
and  only  left  on  in  discourteous  weather),  beat  everything. 
Hie  trees  are  much  more  healthy,  thus  protected,  than  when 
permanently  stewed  under  glass.  Had  I  a  glass  easing  I 
would,  in  torrid  summers,  remove  every  bit  of  it  after  the 
danger  is  over.  The  mess  made  under  glass  arises  chiefly 
'  £rom  a  want  of  free  circulation  of  air,  and  firom  deficient 
watering. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  gar- 
deners that  their  Peaches  fiul;  they  cannot  do  impossibili- 
ties. A  Peach  tree  is  as  much  an  exotic  as  a  Muscat.  The 
Muscat  is  protected,  but  the  poor  Peach  tree,  blossoms  and 
leaves,  is  suffered  to  "rough  it"  The  wood  this  year  is 
nicely  ripened,  and  the  leaves  drop  fiwt.  I  am  like  Mr. 
Micawber  in  the  Fleet  prison,  hcming  some  good  thing  wiH 
"turn  up  !*'— W.  F.  Kadclt»f»,  Buthton. 


CULTUEE  OP  THE  ALPINE  STRAWBEEEY. 

KoTwiTBSTANDiMO  the  excellence  of  the  Alpine  Straw- 
berry as  a  dessert  fruit,  comparatively  little  attention  has 
been  pud  to  its  cultivation.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact, 
that  we  too  often  see  it  grown  in  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
or  trampled  under  foot,  as  if  kept  for  the  mere  sake  of 
having  the  variety.  Consequently,  it  is  no  wonder  we  so 
often  see  such  small  fruit  from  this  vaJnable  Strawberry. 
Knowing  its  value,  and  that  its  culture  should  be  more 
cared  m,  I  offer  to  your  readers  a  few  notes  on  the  mode 
of  cultivation  I  have  practised  with  good  restdts. 

To  obtain  seed,  procure  some  fine  and  weU-ripened  fruit; 
bruise  it,  and  spread  it  over  some  thick  paper  for  drying. 
Place  it  out  in  some  dry  airy  place,  not  allowing  the  damp 
to  affect  it;  when  dry  scrape  it  off  from  the  paper,  and 
store  it  away  till  the  following  March;  then  sow  in  pons, 
jnst  covering  the  seeds  with  light  soiL  Place  the  puns  in 
gentle  heat  until  the  seedlings  are  up  and  snfleiently 
strong ;  then  gradually  harden  them  off.  Kever  allow  the 
plants  to  become  too  dry.  When  sufficiently  hardened, 
priok  them  out,  in  a  rich  and  open  piece  of  ground,  in  rows 
9  inches  asunder,  allowing  4  inches  between  the  plants  in 
the  rows.  Keep  all  runners  cut  off,  and  give  water  when 
required.  Nothmg  more  will  be  wanted  but  keeping  the 
plants  free  from  weeds  during  summer,  until  the  following 
spring,  then  a  piece  of  ground  in  an  open  position  must 
be  provided,  highly  manured,  dug,  or  ^  weu  trenched  all 
the  better.  Choose  a  fine  day  fbr  transplanting  the  plants 
to  their  fruiting  place — a  care  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  for  all  planting. 

The  grotmd  being  ready  for  planting,  mark  out  the  rows 
2  feet  apart ;  then  with  a  plunging-fork  take  up  the  plants, 
and  set  them  in  their  new  quarters  a  foot  apart  in  the 
ro^rs.    Neatly  finish  off  the  ground,  and  never  allow  weeds 


to  encroach.  Keep  all  runners  cut  off  during  the  summer, 
which  will  enable  the  plants  to  swell  their  fruit  better. 
Watering  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  Strawberry,  there- 
fore it  must  be  duly  done.  Another  point  is  to  cover  the 
snrlhce  round  the  plants  with  some  kind  of  material,  such 
as  fiints,  broken  tiles,  or  slates.  I  use  flints,  which  not  only 
allow  the  water  to  pass  more  readily  to  the  roots  of  the 
plmts,  but  keep  the  ground  near  the  roots  more  moist. 

Following  the  above  hints,  one  may  have  ripe  Alpine 
Strawberries  from  the  time  the  other  larger  ^ds  have 
done  beariag  until  the  end  of  October,  and  often  later;  and 
thtts  the  labonr  bestowed  on  this  Strawberry  will  be  amply 
compensated,  and  especially  to  those  who,  lUce  myself,  have 
many  dishes  to  make  up  every  evening. — ^C.  P. 


VISITS  TO  GABDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PEIVATE. 


V.  &  A.  SMITH,  nULWIGH. 

As  some  years  had  elapsed  since  I  had  been  able  to  visit 
the  well-known  nursery  at  Dulwich,  I  was  not  sorry  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  in  the  month  of  September  of  again 
going  through  the  extensive  honses  which  cover  so  large  a 
space  in  this  nursery.  When  I  was  there  before,  the  nurseiy 
was  in  a  transition  state.  It  had  formerly  been  one  from 
which  Covent  Garden  Market  had  been  largely  supplied  yriHk 
those  plants  which  are  not  indeed 

"  bora  to  bloom  unaaeo, 
Aad  waste  tbeir  sweetneM  on  th»  d«aort  air ;" 

imt  are  bom  to  die  an  untimely  death,  killed  by  the  dust, 
and  dirt^  and  gas,  and  ^re  heat  of  London  rooms.  The 
Messrs.  Smith  were  then  getting  out  of  this,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  houses  and  pits  that  used  to  be  filled 
with  sndi  plants  ave  occupied  with  the  choicer  and  more 
valuable  ones  that  are  comprised  in  a  good  nursery  stock, 
l^e  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts  at  hybridisation 
in  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  &o., 
which  they  have  firom  time  to  time  brought  before  the  pubUo 
show  that  they  are  not  novices  at  such  things ;  while  their 
magnificent  show  of  Balsams  has  always  been  acknowledged 
as  about  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and,  as  I  witnessed, 
there  is  no  retrogression  in  this  department. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  (and  were  I  to 
do  so  it  would  be  a  useless  attempt),  the  whole  of  the  plants 
contained  in  this  extensive  establishment ;  and  I  shall  there- 
fore select  a  few  such  salient  points  as  seem  to  me  to  espe- 
cially mark  it.  Thus  their  collection  of  Zonale  Geraniums 
M  probably  as  extensive  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  comprising 
every  variety  of  home  and  foreign  growth ;  while  their  own 
establishment  has  afforded  them  thousands  of  seedlings^ 
many  of  them  of  great  promise,  especially  amongst  those 
Tricolor  variegated  ones  of  which  Mrs.  Pollock  is  the  type, 
and  on  which  there  is  now  so  great  a  run.  The  Messrs* 
Smith  have  largely  hybridised  in  thia  class,  and  some  ot 
their  results  are  very  curious.  Selecting  one  of  the  plain 
yeUow-leaved  sorts,  such  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  for  the  mother 
plant,  they  have  hybridised  with  some  of  those  broad-zoned 
varieties  of  which  there  is  a  plentiful  assortment,  and  thus 
the  combination  is  obtained ;  while  the  bright  fiame,  vary- 
ing fh>m  light  pink  to  brilliant  crimson,  is  found  in  a 
la^  proportion  of  the  issue.  In  some  the  marking  partakes 
more  of  a  marUed  character,  being  irregularly  disposed  over 
the  whole  leaf.  Then,  again,  there  were  plants  which  were 
absolutely  double,  half  the  plant  was  green  and  half  varie- 
gated. Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  leaves  only :  the  stalk 
was  in  the  same  way  divided,  one  half  of  it  being  green,  the 
other  marked.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  variegation, 
be  it  disease  or  not,  some  light  might  surely  be  thrown  upon 
it,  by  such  curious  results  as  these,  in  tiie  hands  of  a  oo- 
tanist.  Then,  again,  some  plants  run  up  quite  green  through- 
out. To  the  eye  of  an  inexperienced  person  they  would 
seem  to  be  useless ;  but  Mr.  Smith  waits,  and  strangely 
enough  they  break,  from  the  base  of  the  stem  very  fre- 
quentiy,  quite  variegated.  Others  agrain,  which  show  symp- 
toms, very  fiaint  it  may  be,  of  variegation,  when  potted  into 
richer  soil  break  into  colour.  While  alluding  to  this  subject 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  this  autumn  put  in  a  hucge 
quantity  of  cuttings  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  and  that  I  have  not 
lost  one.  My  plan  is  to  put  three  or  four  cuttings  in  a  pot, 
and  place  them  in  the  sunny  port  of  my  little  greenhouse— 
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1  mention  this  because  some  persons  hare  remarked  to  me 
that  it  is  a  queer  thing  to  propagate.  Amongst  other 
bedding  Geraniums  I  noticed  as  very  good  Prince  of  Oranse, 
an  orange  scarlet,  and  two  others  (under  numbers),  whS$h 
promise  to  be  acqui8ition8~20,64.  and  58,64;  the  former  of 
these  is  a  very  fine  fiower. 

Azaleas  form  a  large  feature  in  this  establishment,  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  small  plants  alone  being  grown,  and, 
as  we  know,  many  fine  sorts  have  come  from  here.  Flag  of 
Truce  ftdly  bears  out  the  high  estimation  formed  of  it  when 
it  was  first  exhibited.  The  foliage  is  handsome,  while  the 
purity  of  the  white  exceeds  that  of  nearly  all  the  single 
varieties.  Thrips  is  a  great  plague  here,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  existence  of  some  Thorn  hedges,  which  har- 
bour this  pest ;  and  the  experience  of  the  Messrs.  Smith 
differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Barnes  and  others,  inasmuch  as 
they  find  tobacco  of  very  little  use,  but  use  a  preparation 
something  like  Gishurst,  which  they  say,  as  indeed  I  could 
see,  effectually  stops  its  ravages.  There  was  also  a  quantity 
of  their  pretty  rosy  pink  Azalea  Clapham  Beauty,  which 
has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  very  early  in  bloom ; 
and  possessing  as  it  does  an  excellent  habit,  it  is  a  vezy 
desirable  plant  for  the  spring  decoration  of  the  greenhouse. 
Crispifiora  rosea,  an  improvement  on  the  old  and  pretty 
crispifiora^  is  also  largely  grown,  and  meets  with  a  ready 
«ale. 

In  the  stoves  I  found  a  very  excellent  assortment  both  in 
old  and  young  plants,  of  the  rarer  and  more  valuable  plants 
that^ave  been  introduced  of  late  years.  Alooasia  metallica, 
Lowii,  and  zebrina  were  excellently  done;  while  Cyperus 
altemifolius  variegatus  was  in  greater  masses  than  I  have 
anywhere  seen  it.  Here  was  also  a  good  stock  of  the  very 
pretty  Saxifiraga  Fortunei,  which  will  ei*e  long  find  its  way 
into  many  a  cottage  window,  supplanting  its  plainer  rela- 
tive, which  is  now  so  extensively  grown  by  cottagers. 

In  the  cooler  houses  many  of  the  recent  introductions 
fi'om  Japan  were  found,  such  as  Thujopsis  dolabrata  varie- 
gata,  B^tinoeporas,  Osmaothus,  Enrya — plants  which,  if  they 
only  prove  hardy,  cannot  fail  in  a  few  years  to  make  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  landscape  gardening  of  our  days. 
Many  of  the  new  varieties  of  Zonale  Geraniums,  which  are 
more  adapted  for  greenhouse  culture  than  the  open  air, 
were  also  to  be  found  here.  Amongst  them  I  noticed  Marie 
L*Abbe,  Mrs.  Theirs,  Omement  dos  Massifs,  a  curious  plum- 
shaded  scarlet. 

Fuchsia  Pillar  of  Gold,  which  was  originated  in  this 
establishment,  has  proved  itself  a  very  useful  ornamental 
plant,  and  when  well  grown,  and  mixed  with  others,  the  effect 
18  excellent.  There  were  large  quantities  of  it  grown  here ; 
but  to  my  mind  it  looked  better  when  placed  amongst  other 
plants  than  when  used  in  large  quantities.  Cloth  of  Gold 
18  another  somewhat  similar  variety,  which  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  given  to  it,  affording  a  very  pretty  con- 
trast to  the  previous  one.  The  other  varieties  of  Fuchsias 
were  also  to  be  found  here  in  large  quantities. 

In  Balsams  the  Messrs.  fiiimith  are  certainly  in  advance 
of  all  others,  and  I  found  pit  after  pit  filled  with  plants  which 
were  maturing  their  seed.  The  different  varieties  are  all 
kept  perfectly  distinct,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  did  not 
aee  one  plant  with  single  fiowers  throughout  the  thousands 
that  were  there ;  so  that  if  single  flowers  are  obtained  from 
their  seed  it  must  be  owing  to  some  mismanagement  in  their 
culture  ;  and  as  I  had  myself  been  disappointed,  I  asked  Mr. 
Smith  how  it  was  that  I  came  to  have  so  many  single  fiowers. 
He  quietly  asked  me,  "  How  do  you  grow  them  ?"  I  told 
him  that  I  potted  them  off  singly,  and  then  as  the  flower- 
buds  showed  rubbed  these  off,  repotting  them  into  larger- 
sized  pots,  and  then  trusting  to  the  later  buds  for  the 
bloom.  "  1  thought  so,"  was  the  r^oinder.  "  It  is  the 
earlier  buds  that  ought  to  be  depended  on ;  and  the  plan  is 
to  leave  them  on  and  grow  the  plants  well,  so  as  to  develope 
the  flowers  well."  Some  of  these  were  very  fine,  quite  like 
Tarlegated  Camellias,  while  those  of  a  plum-ooloured  shade 
were  truly  magnificent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  from  this  necessarily  brief  and  hurried 
sketch,  that  in  point  of  interest  this  nursery  is  not  behind 
any  of  its  metropolitan  neighbours,  and  that  enterprise, 
ak^,  and  energy  are  at  work  to  give  it  a  foremost  place. 
This  Messrs  Smith  have  effected  at  a  very  larse  outlay;  but 
the  great  sale  that  their  pcoductionB  have  wil^  I  doubt  not« 


amply  remunerate  them.  I  need  hardly  add  that  I  feel  sure 
that  any  one  visiting  this  nursery,  which  lies  conveniently 
between  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Victoria  Une,  and  the  London. 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  will  meet  with  the  greatest  civility, 
and  be  politely  shown  everything  of  interest  pertaining  to 
it— D.,  Deal 


Wn^TEE  DECOEATIOlSr  OP  THE  FLOWEE 

GAEDEN. 
I  HAVX  read  with  considerable  interest  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  G.  Abbey  on  the  winter  decoration  of  the  flower  garden. 
The  subject  deserves  the  attention  both  of  the  writers  and 
readers  of  your  journal.  The  present  system  of  flower  gar- 
dening renders  it  necessary  that  something  should  be  done 
to  remove  the  nakedness  of  the  beds  throughout  the  winter 
season.  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  &o.,  are  gorgeous  enough 
through  the  summer  months ;  but  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
October,  if  not  absolutely  killed  their  beauty  is  entirely 
gone,  and  then  the  sooner  they  are  taken  away  the  better. 
But  it  would  cause  a  very  serious  blank  if  the  beds  had  to 
remain  empty  and  bare  from  that  time  till  the  third  or 
fourth  week  in  May,  the  time  when  bedding  plants  would  be 
again  brought  forth  to  occupy  the  place  of  their  predecessors. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  for  serious  consideration 
which  way  the  deficiency  would  be  best  supplied.  Of  course 
the  plants  must  be  hardy  to  stand  tlie  rigours  of  the  winter, 
but  they  should  also  be  of  an  ornamental  character.  I  know 
of  nothing  so  suitable  as  evergreen  shrubs,  with  their  various 
shades  of  green  and  different  habits  of  growth.  I  am  not 
much  in  love  with  deciduous  shrubs  for  the  purpose,  whether 
they  be  fiowering  or  otherwise,  as  they  look  so  bare  when 
the  leaves  are  fallen,  nakedness  being  the  oluect  sought  to 
be  removed. 

Your  correspondent  has  given  a  list  of  those  evergreens 
which  are  most  suitable  for  decorating  the  beds  when  di- 
vested of  their  summer  occupants,  and  any  one  taking  that 
list  or  selecting  from  it  will  not  go  astray  in  the  matter. 

In  reference  to  planting  them,  however,  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  following 
a  plan  different  from  the  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Abbey, 
and  one  which  some  might  feel  disposed  to  adopt.  If  so,  I 
think  they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Tour  correspondent  recommends  that  two-thirds  of  the 
beds  be  filled  with  shrubs,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  and 
one-third  with  bulbs  and  spring-flowering  plants,  and  that 
each  bed  be  devoted  to  one  separate  kind — grouping  them, 
in  fact.  This  is  not  my  method.  I  prefer  planting  shrubs 
in  every  bed,  but  not  to  flll  any  of  them,  and  to  mix  the 
different  kinds  togethei*,  carefully  distributing  each  so  as 
to  secure  variety  and  at  the  same  time  uniformity.  The 
more  conspicuous  and  distinct  sorts  are  particularly  at- 
tended to  in  this  respect,  Aucubas  and  Irish  Tews,  for 
instance ;  for  wherever  one  of  these  is  planted  a  similar  one 
to  match  is  placed,  so  as  to  balance,  as  it  were,  one  side 
with  the  other.  Tews  should  not  be  too  numerous ;  one 
here  and  there  to  take  off  the  flatness  is  quite  sufficient. 

The  beds  are  4  feet  in  width,  the  walks  2  feet.  In  small 
circular  beds  I  place  one  plant  in  the  centre.  In  the  middle 
beds,  which  are  nearly  square,  I  place  flve — ^a  centre,  and 
one  near  each  comer.  The  largest  contain  seven  or  eighty 
and  the  others  about  three  each.  When  thus  planted  the 
garden  presents  a  very  striking  appearance,  exhibiting  a 
great  variety  both  of  form  and  colour.  Probably  where 
there  are  large  beds  on  grass,  and  these  disconnected  and 
far  apart,  the  plan  of  your  correspondent  may  be  the  best ; 
but  in  geometric  designs  oontaininff  a  number  of  compara- 
tively small  beds  close  together,  I  think  it  preferable  to 
adopt  the  open  plan  above  described. 

Every  bed  is  planted  with  clusters  of  the  Crocus ;  and 
here  again  I  follow  the  mixing  system — ^not,  however,  with 
each  cluster,  which  is  of  one  dutmct  kind,  but  each  bed 
contains  dusters  of  each  colour,  yellow,  blue,  and  white  re- 
peated all  the  way  round  near  the  edge  at  about  a  foot 
apart.  Being  planted  near  the  edge  they  are  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Wding  plants,  and  consequently  are  not  dis- 
turbed when  their  flowering  season  is  over.  I  flnd  it  neoes- 
saiy,  however,  to  take  them  up  eveiy  three  or  four  years, 
for  the  double  piu:pose  of  dividmg  them  and  plaatisg  them 
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at  a  greater  depth,  as  they  work  up  nearer  to  the  surface 
eveiy  year  by  forming  the  yoang  bulbs  on  the  top  of  the 
old  ones. 

I  should  have  planted  a  ring  of  Tulips  or  Hyacinths  round 
inside  the  Crocuses;  but  these  being  beyond  my  reach,  I 
have  to  maJce  the  best  of  the  materials  at  hand,  and  the 
Crocuses  on  a  sunny  day  in  February  present  a  picture 
which  is  not  surpassed  by  Geraniums»  &o.,  in  the  month  of 
August. 

The  shrubs  are  not  potted,  but  are  removed  in  spring  and 
autumn  without  the  slightest  ix^jury,  except  the  Portugal 
Laurels,  which  will  not  bear  the  constant  removal,  soon  pre- 
senting a  sickly  appearance.  All  the  others  do  weU.— T. 
JOJSfES,  Momehester, 

[We  think  that  it  is  as  well  to  print  this  without  much 
comment.  Edging  beds  with  evergreens  would  also  be  a 
good  idea,  using  Box,  Ivy,  Holly,  &c.,  a  foot  high.] 


THE  EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY'S 
CHEYSAKTHEMUM  SHOW, 

Nov.  9th,  10th,  akd  11th. 
The  opening-day  was  unfortunately  chosen,  being  that  on 
which  those  of  high  degree  meet  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  England's  hope  and  heir,  and  that,  too, 
on  which  portly  aldermen,  good  citizens,  and  many  guests 
are  wont  to  enjoy  the  splendid  hospitalities  of  the  Mansion 
House  and  City  halls.  There  could,  then,  be  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  a  large  attendance  of  visitors,  and  a  large  atten- 
dance there  certainly  was  not,  the  number  present  in  the 
conservatory  where  the  "  show  "  was  held  never  amounting 
at  an  outside  computation  to  three  score  at  any  one  time. 

But  what  of  the  Show  itself?  There  was  but  one  exhibitor 
of  specimen  plants — Mr.  Adam  Forsyth,  of  Stoke  Newington ; 
there  were  but  two  collections  of  cut  blooms,  one  furnished 
by  the  same  exhibitor,  the  other  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird, 
and  Laing,  and  there  was  but  one  collection  of  new  varieties 
—that  of  Mr.  Ingram,  of  the  Koyal  Gardens.  Frogmore. 
The  unfortunate  choice  of  an  opening-day  could  have  little, 
if  anything,  to  do  with  the  lack  of  competition,  and  thw  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  inducement  offered  being  cer- 
tificates, bearing  a  money  value,  it  is  true,  according  to  the 
receipts,  but  which  in  the  present  case  must  have  1>een 
less  valuable  than  American  greenbacks.  It  is  evident  that 
without  a  more  solid  inducement  than  these  certificates  ex- 
hibitors will  not  come  forward,  and  there  will  be  no  show ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  show,  the  public  will  not  come  if  they  become 
aware  of  that  fact,  or,  what  is  more  mischievous  still,  com- 
ing they  go  away  angry  and  disgusted  at  having  put 
themselves  to  much  inconvenience,  and  wasted  their  time 
and  money  to  meet  with  a  disappointment.  Among  Mr. 
Forsyth's  specimen  plants  which,  however,  had  not  gene- 
rally arrived  at  their  full  perfection,  there  were  good  ex- 
amples of  Lord  Kanelagh,  orange  red;  Eifleman,  ruby; 
Prince  Albert,  crimson;  Bernard  Palissy,  a  showy  orange; 
Florence  Mary,  and  some  others.  In  Pompons  we  remarked 
nice  standards  of  Cedo  NuUi  and  the  Golden  and  Lilao 
vazieties  of  the  same  kind. 

Of  cut  blooms,  as  already  stated,  there  were  only  two 
exhibitions ;  that  of  twenty-four,  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  con- 
tained good  blooms  of  Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  W.'Holborn. 
Alfred  Salter,  Novelty,  and  other  leading  kinds;  that  of 
twelve  from  Messrs.  Bownie  &  Co.  contained  some  blooms 
of  remarkable  size.-  Of  the  beautiful  orange  Jardin  des 
Plantes  there  were  blooms  upwards  of  4  indies  across,  while 
Lady  St.  Clair  (white),  was  of  even  larger  size.  Of  Alfred 
Salter  there  was  an  immense  bloom,  as  well  as  large  ones  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  Nil  Desperandum. 

Of  l£r.  Ingram's  seedling  Pompons  Alice,  a  pretty  free- 
flowering  yellow,  received  a  second-class  certificate ;  and  a 
similar  award  was  made  to  Princess  Beatrice,  brownish  red, 
the  florets  tipped  and  edged  with  yellow. 

The  only  other  feature  in  the  Show  worthy  of  remark  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  Yeitch,  of  the  Boyal  Exotic  Nunezy, 
being  Cattleya  labiata  with  five  splendid  spikes  of  its  bean- 
tifta  dimson  lilac  blooms,  Lycaste  Skinneri  with  eight  fine 
spikMb  umI  the  interesting  hybrid  Cattleya  Bonunuuia  albm 


white,  with  the  front  of  the  lip  purplish  rose,  and  a  delicate 
yellow  tinge  in  the  base. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Eyles  to  state  that  scanty  as  the  mate- 
rials were  they  were  made  to  present  the  best  possible  ap- 
pearance by.  the  skill  with  which  they  were  arranged.  Chry- 
santhemums, plants  of  the  Society's  own,  were  placed  by 
the  sides  of  the  main  conservatory  walk,  whilst  the  baskets 
along  the  front  were  filled  with  Chrysanthemums  and  Oera- 
niums,  edged  with  SelagineUa  denticulata.  Centaurea  can- 
didissima  was  introduced  with  good  effect  in  some  of  the 
baskets.  The  eastern  glazed  entrance  had  likewise  an  in- 
teresting appearance,  especially  the  further  end,  where  a 
mixed  bank  of  shrubs.  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  served  to  shut 
out  the  view  of  the  door. 

This  intended  Exhibition,  for  Exhibition,  except  in  a 
sense  disgraceful  to  the  Society,  it  was  not,  is  only  one  of 
many — very  many— evidences  that  the  management  is  in 
totally  incompetent  hands.  We  will  only  quote  at  present 
one  additional  evidence. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  as  chairman  of  the  Show  Committee — ^a 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  what  alterations  in  tiie  So- 
ciety's Exhibitions  are  desirable — wrote  an  excellent  letter, 
lithographed  for  circulation  among  the  Fellows,  asking  for 
their  opinions  and  information  how  they  would  co-operate 
in  sustaining  weekly  shows.  Eeplies  were  requested  to  be 
sent  by  the  lUh  of  October,  yet  some  of  the  Fellows  only 
received  a  copy  of  the  circular  on  the  8th  of  November,  and 
some  have  never  received  any  at  all ! 

Flobal  Comicittee,  Novxmbbb  8th. — But  few  specimenB 
for  examination  made  their  appearance  this  day.  Had  not 
Messrs.  Ivery,  Dorking,  most  kindly  sent  a  large  and  most 
interesting  collection  of  their  multiformed  British  Ferns, 
which  received  a  special  certificate,  there  would  have  been 
a  very  small  exhibition.  Messrs.  Ivery  sent  several  new 
forms  or  varieties  of  British  Ferns,  among  them  Polystichum 
angulare  grandioeps,  P.  angulare  rotundatum,  Athyrium 
FiUx-foemina  Vemonioe,  A.  Filix-foemina  Yictoriss,  all  of 
which  received  first-class  certificates.  Athyrium  Filix- 
foBmina  Bornesii,  and  A.  Filix-fosmina  tortile,  with  Soolo- 
pendnum  vulgare  marginato-papiUosum — well  may  we  ask 
"  what's  in  a  name  ?  " — will  be  seen  again  before  their  merits 
are  decided  upon.  Messi'S.  Waterer  &  Godfrey  sent  Cn- 
pressuB  Lawsoniana  argentea,  a  very  distinct  glaucous-look- 
ing plant — first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Ingram,  Frogmore  Gardens,  sent  seedling  Pompon 
Chiys anthem  ums,  neither  new  in  colour  nor  distinct  from 
others  in  cultivation : — ^Princess  Beatrice,  a  yellowish  buff* 
not  unlike  Aurora  borealis,  but  smaller,  a  nice  compact 
fiower — second-class  certificate ;  Alice,  an  early,  very  small- 
fiowering  variety,  deep  yellow — second-class  certificate; 
Gipsy  Girl,  yellow  and  buff;  Pretty  PoUy,  orange  yellow 
petals,  tipped  with  brown;  Princess  Alexandra,  a  small 
white;  Little  Bob;  and  Canary  Bird,  with  bright  lemon- 
coloured  fiowers  like  Berrol.  From  Messrs.  Lee,  Ham- 
mersmith, came  a  new  species  of  Epidendrum  (the  name 
was  missing)  with  dull  purplish  fiowers,  deep  purple  lip 
— ^first-dass  certificate;  Epiphyllum  trnncatum  tricolor, 
a  very  showy  plant  with  bright  scarlet  fiowers  shaded 
with  purple,  and  the  backs  of  the  petals  having  a  bronzy 
tint — tins  is  a  great  acquisition  among  the  autumnal  de- 
corative plants — first-class  certificate.  From  the  same  firm 
came  also  Epiphyllum  trnncatum  Salmonium  marginatum 
with  crimson  and  white  fiowers. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  sent  twelve  cut  blooms 
of  Chrysanthemum  Queen  of  Enghuid,  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Lady  St.  Clafr,  and  Striped  Queen  of  England,  three  fine 
specimens  of  each — a  special  certificate  was  awarded  them. 


STOEJE  NEWINGTON  0HEY8ANTHEMUM 
SHOW. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  last,  and  was  as  groat  a  success  as 
the  South  Kensington  one  was  a  failure.  Comparisons  are 
said  to  be  invidious,  but  no  one  who  was  at  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Show  (we  use  the  term  for  convenience) 
could  help  comparing  what  that  Society,  with  all  its  high 
patronage,  nameroua  snpportac^  and  anoieBt  prartige,  then 
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effected,  idOk  what  a  lisw  eameet  amatenra  aooompllelied 
without  roch  powerftil  auxiliaries. 

This  year  the  Stoke  Newinetoii  Show  wai  held  at  the 
Tabemaele,  Kingaland  Boad,  lastead  of,  ae  heretofore,  at 
the  Manor  Booms,  and,  heing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  raU- 
way  station,  was  mudi  more  oonrenient  of  aooess.  The 
diqola^  of  specimen  plants  and  cut  blooms  was  even  better 
than  m  former  years,  and  not  being  scattered  to  fill  space, 
wae  extremely  effective.  The  arrangement  wse  much  the 
same  as  last  year,  the  plants  in  pots  beine  placed  at  the 
aides  and  Mids  of  the  room,  whilst  the  cot  blooms  oconpied 
the  tabling  in  the  centre,  a  row  of  pyramid  Pompons  ronnhig 
along  the  middle.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
was  not  a  bad  specimen  or  bloom  in  the  whole  Show ;  a  tev¥ 
might  be  defective,  bat  they  were  amply  compensated  for 
by  the  excellence  of  the  great  minority. 

For  Six  Phmts  Mr.  Ward,  Tottenham,  was  first,  with  Prince 
Albert,  coTered  with  its  large  crimson  blooms.  Golden  Chris- 
tine, Defiance,  Annie  Salter,  Alma,  and  Lady  Hardinge, 
all  of  which  were  large  healthy  plants,  and  in  fine  bloom. 
Mr.  George,  gardener  to  —  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Stamfoxd  Hill, 
came  second  with  fine  plants  of  Alma,  Jewess,  densely  covered 
with  its  orange  and  red  blooms,  and  very  even  as  regards 
Biae,  Little  Harxy,  and  Defiance.  Mr.  A.  Forqrth,  nnrsery- 
man.  Stoke  Newington,  was  third,  with  Vesta,  Annie  Salter, 
Lady  Hardinge,  fine^  and  others  all  good. 

In  the  Class  for  Three  Plants  Mr.  Howe,  the  Secretary, 
was  first,  with  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Vesta  4  feet  across, 
and  with  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  fine  blooms, 
Bifieman,  and  Lady  Hardinge  excellent.  Mr.  Forsyth  was 
second— This  Prince  Albert  was  very  fine;  and  Mr.  €^rge 
third. 

In  the  Class  for  Six  Pompons  in  eight-inch  pots  Mr.  Ward 
was  first.  Salamon,  G^n^ral  Canrobert,  and  Duruflet,  were 
rteiarkably  fine,  particularly  the  last,  which  was  so  densely 
set  with  bloom  that  there  was  not  more  than  enough  foliage 
left  to  set  it  off.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  second,  having,  among 
others,  fine  specimens  of  Cedo  Nulli,  Lilac  Cede  Nulli,  and 
Duniflet. 

For  Three  pyramid  Pompons,  Mr.  Botoher  was  first  with 
nice  plants  of  Cedo  NulU,  Andromeda,  and  G^n^al  Canro- 
bert;  Mr.  George  second;  and  from  Mr.  Ward  came  Duru- 
flet, G^&ral  Canrobert,  and  Cedo  Nulli,  in  beautiful  bloom, 
but  they  were  not  considered  sufficiently  pyramidal  in  their 
growth  to  entitle  them  to  a  prise. 

Extra  prises  were  offered  for  the  best  two  collections,  and 
3lr.  Howe  carried  off  the  first.  His  Prince  Alfred  had  an 
extamoxdinafry  bloom,  measuring  4^  inches  in  diameter  every 
way,  and  in  f^t  forming  a  perfect  ball.  White  Globe,  in 
the  same  collection,  was  4  inches  across,  and  beautiftilly 
incurved,  while  of  Lord  Banelagh,  Lady  Hardioge,  Ante- 
nelli,  Annie  Salter,  and  Alma,  the  specimens  were  likewise 
fine.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  second,  with  excellent  specimens  of 
Beverley,  Chevalier  Domage,  and  others ;  and  among  Pom- 
pons, Golden  Circle,  and  a  very  good  standard  Cedo  Nulli. 

The  Cut  Blooms  formed  an  excellent  and  very  effective 
display,  and  many  of  them  were  of  extraordinary  size  and 
perfection.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  tibe  blooms 
exhibited  in  every  stand,  or  even  name  the  best  where  all 
were  so  good;  we  must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  stat- 
ing that  we  observed  a  wonderfully  fine  bloom  of  Qaeen  of 
England  from  Mr.  Mozham,  Lady  St.  Clair,  White  Globe, 
Lady  Hardinge,  Themis,  Princess  of  Wales,  varying  con- 
siderably in  colour  but  very  beautiful.  Prince  Alfred,  Jardin 
dee  Plantes,  in  some  instances  of  astonishing  sise,  Beverley, 
Nil  Desperandum,  and  many  others. 

For  Twenty-four  Mr.  Bobinaon,  Islington,  was  first ;  Mr. 
Slade  second ;  Mr.  James  third.  Twelve,  Mr.  Moxham  first ; 
Mr. Ward  third ;  the  name  of  the  winner  of  the  second  prize 
we  omitted  to  take  down.  For  Six,  Mr.  Moxham  first ;  Mr. 
Jame^  second;  and  in  another  class  for  the  same  number, 
Mr.  Howe  first ;  and  Mr.  Butt  second,  ''jhe  latter  being  first 
for  a  nice  stand  of  Anemone-flowered  varieties,  and  Mr. 
Snare  second.  Very  good  stands  of  thirty-six  ijiemone 
Pompons  came  from  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  James,  who  took  the 
first  and  second  prizes  respectively ;  and  Mr.  George  had  a 
first-class  certificate  for  a  seedling  called  Princess  Dagmar, 
blush  white  with  a  high  centre,  which  promises  to  be  an 
acquisition.  Several  extra  prizes  were  offered  by  members 
of  the  Society  to  winners  m  certain  classes ;  three  by  Mr. 


Salter  for  thvee  bloomt  of  Princess  of  Wales,  and  thne  flbr 
Bobert  James ;  three  by  Messrs.  James  ft  Howe  for  Bobert 
James ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Snare  for  Jardin  des  Plantea.  !%• 
last  wae  taken  by  Mr.  Cornwall*  Eingsland,  with  some  veiy 
fine  blooms. 

The  exhibition,  and  the  arrangements  connected  with  it* 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  Society  and  its  Secretary^  Mr, 
Howe,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  oontimie  to  meet  with  that 
support  which  it  so  well  deserves. 


HEATING  TWO   PEACH-HOFSES. 

I  AX  about  heating  two  Peach-houses,  standing  t 
of  20  feet  firom  a  range  of  vineries  which  axe  alK>a{  to  be 
heated  b^  hot-water.  Of  oouree  I  must  take  the  fl/ow  and 
return  pipes  underground  to  the  first  Peach-houaes  bot 
what  I  want  to  know  is.  How  can  I  take  a  fiow  and  return 
pipe  to  my  second  Peach-house  without  heating  my  fint 
one  ?  I  have  no  sheds  behind  the  housee,  otherwise  I  would 
take  them  in  that  way.  I  intend  farcing  the  first  home, 
but  only  to  asaiat  No.  2  a  littlc^lKQUiBiR. 

[We  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  what  you  propose— 
heat  the  second  Peach-house  without  heatmg  the  fint» 
except  by  having  separate  flow  and  return  pipes  for  eaelu 
However,  we  see  no  necessity  for  this,  as  you  mean  to  foroft 
the  first  house,  and  merely  to  assist  the  second.  Let  tbe 
flow  and  return  go  all  the  way ;  but  join  the  flow  and  retnm 
in  the  first  house  by  a  semicircular  joint,  and  shut  oiF  the 
circulation  beyond  by  a  valve  or  a  stopcock.  This  will 
enable  vou  to  heat  the  first  without  heating  the  aeoood. 
You  will  want  more  piping  than  this  for  the  early  honoe* 
When  you  do  not  want  heat  shut  off  fix>m  the  other  piping* 
and  when  you  want  heat  in  the  second  house  without  waat- 
ing  it  in  the  first,  leave  only  the  flow  and  the  return,  sad 
counteract  the  little  heat  by  more  air.  This  will  be  every 
way  better  than  taking  a  distinct  flow  and  return  to  the 
second  house  under  the  ground.  If  you  had  given  us  the 
position  of  the  houses  we  might  have  been  able  to  advise 
better.} 

GABDENEB  EMIGRATING  TO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Ik  answer  to  the  query  of  '*  J.  C."  as  regards  taking 
Strawberry  plants  to  New  Zealand,  if  some  of  our  finer  sorte 
could  be  taken  they  wetold,  no  doubt,  be  valuable,  but  good 
kinds  can  be  had  there.  Tools  should  be  taken,  for  almcot 
everything  in  that  way,  dothing,  and  fhmiture,  are  from 
60  to  76  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  England.  I  have  no  doubt 
Quick  would  do  well,  as  all  our  deciduous  trees  fionridb 
these,  and  keep  their  leaves  longer  than  in  England.  My 
friend  took  chestnuts,  accms,  and  the  seeds  of  almost  aO 
our  hardy  trees ;  but  said  they  were  of  little  use,  as  th«e 
were  plenty  of  all  our  common  trees,  as  well  ae  firuite  aad 
vegetables.  He  advises  people  to  take  a  little  of  the  seeds  cf 
the  very  best  sorts  of  the  following— Cabbage,  Cauliflewnw 
Peas,  Kadish,  Cucumber  (Melons  will  not  do  withont  a 
frame),  Ctoaniums,  Verbenas,  Stocks,  Asters,  Delphiniuma» 
and,  in  Act,  the  best  of  every  kitchen  vegetable  and  flower 
seed,  as  they  will  be  handy ;  always,  however,  bear  in  miad 
that  nearly  all  the  trees,  vegetables,  and  fiowers  whidiare 
grown  in  England  are  found  there,  being  taken  by  fomur 
emigrants. 

Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Ac.,  will  live  out  all  the  winter 
near  a  hedge  where  there  is  a  little  protection.  Grass  seeds 
may  be  grown  there  on  a  small  scale,  but  it  would  be  cheaper 
and  better  to  take  them.  Were  I  going  I  would  take  all 
seeds  that  I  might  have  saved,  as  well  as  all  my  fUends 
could  give  me.  My  friend  took  chests  of  drawers,  bedo* 
blankets,  carpets,  linen,  crockery,  and  sJl  kinds  of  smaQ 
articles,  as  these  are  dear  there.  Of  course,  this  is  only 
advice  for  married  people ;  if  single,  take  no  ftimiture  or 
household  things.  For  the  voyage  take  no  hams  or  baoan» 
as  pork  and  other  good  provisions  in  plenty  sxe  served  out ; 
but  cheese,  or  anything  that  requires  no  cooking,  is  very 
handy.  A  few  pounds  of  peppermint  cakes  or  drops,  or  a 
few  bottles  of  wine  or  spirits,  a  table-spoonftd  to  be  put  into 
water  when  sickly,  are  very  desirable.  Also  take  plenty  of 
Onions  and  preserves,  as  th^  are  very  good  in  sickueaa* 
Of  course  these  instructions  are  for  working  people  who 
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trMi  to  save  their  loonaj,  «b  UMt  InxnriM  caa  be  bonf^t 
<m  board  by  those  who  do  sot  nund  paying  aa  inaseaaed 
pnoe/— W.  C.» 

ULIUM  LANCIFOUUM:  CULTHeJS. 

It  ifl  not  very  generally  known  that  the  period  at  whioh 
XdUnm  laaoifbUnm  may  be  had  in  bloom,  may  be  very 
great^  lengthened,  and  this  simply  by  a  system  in  the  time 
at  whioh  diffetent  bulbs  are  to  be  started,  the  first  qnantity 
being  by  a  T«Ky  gentle  system  of  forcing  hastened  into  flower 
abont  the  middle  of  July. 

To  effdct  this,  oarefnlly  remove  from  the  bulbs  all  decayed 
matter,  old  lifeless  roots,  Ao.,  and  set  abont  potting  them 
In  ihe  first  week  of  Jannary .  Where  pots  of  fine  speeimens 
«re  wanted  choose  12-inch  pots,  giving  them  an  efiloient 
<4rainage.  For  soil  use  an  admixture  of  good  turfy  yellow 
leam  partially  decomposed.  I  prefer  that  in  which  an  abnnd* 
anoe  of  white  sandy  grit  is  found.  This  should  be  chopped 
ap  into  moderate-sized  lumps,  to  be  afterwards  sifted  to  re- 
move all  the  more  dusty  portions  of  the  soiL  The  more 
turfy  portions  only  ought  to  be  used.  With  this  mix  a  few 
lumps  of  charcoal,  some  well-decompoaed  leaf  mould*  adding 
a  dash  of  silver  sand.  Fill  the  pots  to  within  8  inches  of 
the  top  with  these  well  mixed  together,  making  the  whole 
tQlerably  firm.  Into  this  firmly  press  the  bulbs,  taking 
care  not  to  bruise  or  otherwise  iijure  the  scales.  Let  the 
ti^  of  the  upper  scades  upon  the  bulb  appear  through  the 
sou,  placing  tiM  sane  maoHj  around  them.  This  is  very 
essential  to  all  flwdi-piaaLted  bulbs,  &c.  The  number  I 
generally  place  in  a  p5t  of  Uie  above  size  is  firom  seven  to 
nine.  It  depends  whether  say  of  them  are  likely  to  produce 
two  stems  upon  the  sin|;le  bulb. 

Any  who  may  not  wish  to  have  large  specimen  pots,  or 
naj  prefer  to  have  them  of  a  more  portable  size,  cannot  do 
bemr  tium  choose  seven-inch  pots,  in  whi<&  four  or  five 
bdCbs  may  be  placed  in  a  similar  manner. 

These  ssudler  pots  will  not  need  half  the  eare  and  at- 
L  that  the  larger  ones  do,  as  ^bB  same  oanticm  as  to 
Bg>  &<^  nded  not  be  observed.  The  large  mass  at  this 
season  of  the  year  getting  so  easily  overladen  with 
moiitare,  wiQ  cause  the  soil,  being  without  rooti^  to  sour  if 
great  care  is  not  observed. 

Place  the  pots  in  a  situation  where  they  will  receive  a 
moderate  amount  of  light  and  heat;  the  temperature  not 
to  he  below  that  genmlly  kept  up  in  a  greenhouse.  As 
I  hare  before  observed,  care  should  be  taken,  especiaUy  at 
this  early  season,  in  watering  them.  They  will  require  none 
nntil  the  plants  have  made  a  start,  when  a  thorough  good 
soaking  of  tepid  water  will  greatly  benefit  iheae.  They 
should  now  be  removed  into  a  temperature  of  at  least  55^, 
with  light  and  air.  When  they  have  made  a  growth  of  6  or 
7  inches  th^  can  be  removed  to  the  more  uzy  end  of  the 
greenhouse,  or  to  a  pit,  from  which  the  frost  is  excluded. 

At  the  base  of  that  portion  of  the  growth  which  may  be 
above  the  soil,  a  quantity  of  strong  healthy  roots  may  be 
observed ;  firmly  cover  these  with  some  pieces  of  turfy  loam, 
leaf  mould,  &c,  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  pot  to  within  the 
enstomary  distance  from  the  rim.  With  occasional  sprink- 
lings overhead,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  more  liberal 
root-waterings,  they  may,  taking  care  to  tie  them  when 
necessary,  remain  in  this  situation  until  the  period  of  their 
fiowering,  which  should  be  about  the  middle  of  July  at  the 
latest. 

The  next  batch  m^  be  potted  about  the  middle,  or  in  the 
end  of  February.  These  should  be  treated  precisely  like 
the  former,  save  that  they  will  require  no  heat,  but  should 
be  placed  in  any  sheltered  position  imtil  they  show  signs  of 
growth,  when  they  should  be  removed  into  a  light,  airy 
situation,  where  the  frost  cannot  reach  them,  there  to  remain 
until  they  require  staking,  and  are  showing  for  flower^  which 
ivill  be  about  the  end  of  August. 

The  next  in  succession  are  to  be  grown  entirely  in  the 
open  ground,  where  they  will  flower  readily  with  the  follow- 
ing  simple  treatment.  Pick  carefiilly  out  of  the  old  soil 
every  bulb.  I  dibble  these  out  in  the  ground  where  they 
ace  to  stand,  four  or  five  in  a  patch,  ti&in^  care  to  place 
them  some  6  or  6  inches  deep.  An  Amenoan-bed  I  find 
to  be  the  most  suitable  for  them,  especially  one  of  those 
whksh  for  the  want  of  better  material  is  composed  of  an  ad- 


miixtnre  of  heavy  saady  leam.  These  small  bulbs,  some  of 
them  scarc^y  mors  than  a  scale  in  size,  perfoot  a  growth 
suffioient  in  one  mason  to  flower  in  the  following  one,  sad 
thus  I  have  annmiUy  in  that  spot  a  goodly  bunch  of  these 
bloomine  more  or  less  efioienily  according  to  the  season,  and 
giving  a  successaen  of  flowers  from  July  until  the  frosts  of 
autumn  visit  us. 

These  Lilies  have  the  additional  merit  of  being  good  flowers 
for  traveUing  long  distaiices  without  losing  either  beau^ 
or  fragrance.  They  should  be  taken  off  the  main  stalk  witih 
a  reasonable  quanti<7  of  the  flower-stalk,  at  from  two  to 
four  days  before  the  period  at  which  th^  would  naturally 
expand,  and  if  desired  to  be  sent  any  distance  before  ex- 
panding, they  only  require  to  be  placed  where  they  will  not 
become  crushed,  wrapped  up  in  paper.  I  forward  them  i!rou 
here  each  season  by  post  to  beyond  Inverness.— W.  Easlbt, 
DigtuM.  

ENVILLE  HALL. 
(Concluded  from  page  376.) 

Wx  now  pass  from  the  museum  to  the  comparatively 
open  lawn,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  to  notice  the 
singular  mass  of  Limes,  one  being  of  the  parvlfolia  or  micro- 
phylla  kind,  and  the  other  the  common  Lime  (the  Tilia 
europsea).  Both  kinds  now  come  so  close  together  as  to 
resemble  almost  one  mass.  The  parvifolia  seems  to  have 
been  three  trees  planted  closely  to  each  other,  but  now 
appearing  as  one,  and  sweeping  tho  ground  with  tiieir 
healthy  branches.  The  common  Lime  had  only  been  one 
tree,  and  though  lofty,  the  b<de  is  not  particularly  large  ; 
but  brandies  itom  tiiiat  tree  had  touched  the  g^und,  layered 
themselves  suiturally,  in  the  manner  of  the  Banyan  tree, 
had  a  good  fight  for  pre-eminence  on  the  principle  of  the 
law  of  the  strongest,  and  now  good-sized  trees  are  rising, 
with  but  v^ety  slender  bra&oh-like  connections  between  the 
old  etems  aad  the  sew  ones,  and  the  process  has  been 
repeated,  aaid  even  now  the  small  outside  branches  that 
sweep  the  ground  are  many  of  them  beginning  to  take  hold 
of  the  soU  ne  oiroumforence  of  the  heads  of  these  trees 
is  respectively  132  and  116  yards.  We  are  a  little  in  doubt 
whether  the  latter  figures  are  correct.  A  part  of  this  flne 
mass  of  Limes  is  seen  in  the  aocompanying  engraving. 

Without  attempting  to  describe  the  varieties  of  Hollies 
and  other  evergreens  in  these  grounds,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  mentioning  particularly  three  fine  trees— the 
first  is  a  beautiful  upright-growing  deciduous  Cypress,  near 
the  mansion ;  ^e  second  a  splendid  Chestnut  (24),  near  the 
east  end  of  the  seahorse  pool ;  and  the  third  is  a  very  fine 
plant  of  Pioea  nobilis,  wefl  planted  on  a  lawn  between  that 
pool  and  the  museum  walk.  This  massive  plant,  well  worthy 
of  an  engraving,  is  84  feet  in  height,  66  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence of  brandies,  and  4  feet  10  inches  in  girth  of  stem.  From 
opposite  the  fine  Chestnut  fine  views  are  obtained  over  the 
pool,  and  across  the  rising  ground  of  the  park  up  to  the 
arched  gates,  te 

The  seahorse  pool  (23)  ia  one  of  those  combinations  of  the 
seemingly  natural  and  the  purely  artistic,  conjoined  with 
the  mythological,  that  never  fail  to  delight.  The  beauty  of 
the  statuary  (the  heads  of  which  appear  in  the  engraving) 
is  enhanced  by  the  softeniag  influence  of  the  mirror  of 
water,  reflecting  the  shading  of  the  evergreens  and  the 
drooping  Willows  that  fringe  its  banks.  We  have  become  so 
dull  in  fdl  that  pertains  to  classic  lore  that  we  were  unable 
to  read  the  history  the  figures  were  no  doubt  intended  to 
illustrate,  so  we  just  make  a  story  for  ourselves,  which  may 
do  until  the  true  one  is  told.  The  central  figure  we  conclude 
to  be  Triton,  the  son  and  the  trumpeter  of  Neptune,  blow- 
ing his  shell  horn  to  arouse  the  sleepy  but  beautiful  Kerelds 
to  come  and  take  their  morning  gallopade,  that  wiU  leave  no 
sound  of  hoof  or  footfall  behind  it.  Striking  as  tlus  pool  is 
when  in  repose,  what  shall  we  say  of  it  when  a  water  jet 
rises  to  the  height  of  80  feet,  when  numerous  jets  play  and 
cross  each  other,  and  when  amid  the  mist  and  the  spray  the 
beautiful  rainbows  are  ever  forming  and  disappearing,  now 
aloft,  now  almost  touching  the  water,  chasing  each  other  as 
if  some  unseen  fairyland,  and  not  this  ea^h,  were  their 
destined  home  ? 

If  we  go  a  nttle  southward  from  this  pool  to  a  higher 
walk  (25),  we  obtain  one  of  the  finest  views  within  the 
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dxened  pAit  of  the  demesne.  Lookiiig  down  vpon  the  pool 
we  eee  pert  of  the  water,  and  meet  of  the  statuary,  and 
onwards,  past  the  fine  Chestnut  (24)  on  the  left,  and  the 
mass  of  Limes  on  the  right,  part  of  the  conservatory  ter- 
minates the  view  in  the  engraving;  but  the  eve  sweeps 
fur  b^ond  that,  and  takes  in  the  tower  and  the  flagstaff  of 
the  parish  church,  Ac.  This  view  is  that  which  we  have 
engraved.^. 

irom  this  same  walk  (26)  on  the  plan,  a  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained over  the  top  of  the  pool  of  the  serpentine  ribbon- 
border  (80),  which,  commencmg  in  a  low  level  near  the  west 
end  of  the  pool,  winds  somewhat  abruptly  up  the  hill,  the 
rising  as  well  as  the  winding  giving  adcUtional  charms  to 
its  beauty.  Both  these  borders  are  beautifully  backed  by 
evergreens,  which  reflected  the  bright  colouring  of  the 
ribbons.  They  were  thus  planted  on  each  side  of  the  walk 
beginning  at  the  grass  veige: — Cerastium  tomentosum, 
18  inches  in  widtli,  followed  by  Lobelia  spedosa,  Aurea 


floribanda  Galoeolaria»  sad  old*  bright,  rather  strong  Scsriet 
Geraniums,  each  of  these  18  inches  m  width,  the  same  as  the 
Cerastium.  The  dense  planting,  with  the  rise  and  bendiag 
of  the  borders,  rendered  them  veryattractive. 

There  is  a  beautiful  Weeping  Willow  at  the  top  of  the 
seahorse  pool ;  and  between  it  and  the  terrace  at  the  west  end 
of  Jordan's  pool  is  a  steep  sloping  bank  of  beautiful  grssi, 
the  one  pool  being  some  20  or  30  feet  in  height  above  the 
other.  From  the  walk  above  this  bank  a  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained of  part  of  the  mansion  over  the  head  of  the  Willow, 
part  of  the  seahorse  pool,  and  onwards  beyond  the  mansion, 
over  part  of  the  Scotch  Firs,  of  the  racecourse. 

Joraan's  pool  (82),  is  much  the  largest,  and  has  a  brick 
wall  aU  round  its  siaes,  and  a  nice  boat-house.  There  ii  an 
island  chiefly  of  the  Alder,  and  some  nice  Oaks,  Birches,  aid 
Willows  fringing  its  banks.  On  the  terrace  at  its  west  end 
are  four  very  lony  vases  filled  with  Scarlet  Geraniums  and 
sculptured  with  the  heads  of  celebrated  warriors,  poets,  aid 


statesmen ;  but  which  our  artisans  of  the  black  country  have 
christened  The  Twelve  Apostles,  showing  that  they  knew 
rather  more  of  their  Bible  than  the  great  names  of  the  world's 
antiquity.  The  great  attraction  of  this  pool  is  its  wonderful 
jet,  whidi  rises  in  a  straight  column  of  water  and  spray  to 
the  enormous  height  of  180  feet.  The  boatman  by  rowing 
to  the  jet  puts  on  ever  so  many  devices ;  but  to  us  one  lofty 
jet  was  the  grand  one.  Many  years  ago  we  witnessed  the 
jet  of  the  Emperor  fountain  at  Chstsworth,  and  though 
memoiy  is  deceitful,  and  the  present  is  apt  to  drive  out  the 
past,  this  at  Envillo  seemed  the  more  lofty  and  magnificent. 
One  groat  charm  was,  that  we  were  privileged  with  the  sight 
of  numerous  beautiful  rainbows,  two  or  three  in  the  dashing 
spray  at  one  time.  We  had  never  seen  any  but  the  slightest 
appearance  of  them  in  similar  circumstances  before,  but 
here  they  were  massive,  and  no  sooner  was  one  gone  than 
another  and  another  appeared.  We  stood  with  our  backs  to 
the  sun  which  was  shinmg  brightiy.  Mr.  Craw  said  he  never 
saw  anything  so  grand  in  that  way  before,    lliere  might 


have  been  some  peculiar  condition  in  the  atmoepbere  that 
helped  to  give  us  so  many  of  these  shifting,  shading,  coloured 
bows.  We  could  not  help  wishing  that  they  had  been  seen 
by  some  four  thousand  ot  our  brethren  of  the  black  country 
as  something  of  the  beautiful  to  talk  about  for  days  imd 
years  to  come.  The  gaidena  are  open  during  sommer  fat 
two  days  in  the  week,  and  firequently  there  are  from  three  to 
four  thousand  visitors.  Lord  Stamford  adding  to  his  other 
liberality,  the  great  kindness  of  having  these  fcuntaina 
pUnred  half  an  hour  each  day  for  their  gratification. 

These  fountains  are  supplied  from  a  reservoir  on  the  de- 
vated  sheep-walks  which  we  afterwards  visited,  and  which 
is  itsdf  filled  by  two  engines  of  thirty-five  horse-power  eadi, 
and  managed  by  an  engineer  and  assistants.  The  sise  of 
this  reservoir,  strongly  and  securely  built,  is  in  length 
435  feet,  width  185  feet,  and  depth  10  feet,  and  it  holds  when 
full  4,110,750  prallons.  In  notidng  such  worlcs  and  their 
results,  we  could  not  help  refiecting,  that  though  it  is  often 
a  great  thing  for  the  designer  to  derive  persomu  satisfiMtfoo 
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from  bk  work,  it  Is  still  a  fiwgreater  sad  nobler  result  to  be 
l&iis  the  means  of  impsrting  a  high-toned  gratificatSon  to 
tihe  thousands  who  otherwise  might  have  little  opportunity 
of  being  inflaenoed  by  snch  assemblages  of  the  beaatifta]. 

By  a  walk  on  the  north  side  of  this  Jordan's  pool,  we  pass 
the  boat-hoase  (83),  a  mstio  bridge  (86),  and  continuing  oar 
oodrse  throogh  a  dell  with  piotaresqne  wooded  banks  on 
each  side,  we  reach  the  bird  cottage  in  the  woods.  Tbda 
charming  retreat  wonld  just  have  suited  some  hermit  and 
anchorite  of  the  olden  time,  to  tiy  at  least,  however  vainly, 
if  happiness  could  be  gained  by  shutting  the  heart  up  from 
the  associations  and  the  sympathies  of  humanity.  The 
oottage  is  ronghly  piled  with  blocks  of  brick,  covered  with 
grey  sheets  of  lead,  and  has  even  bits  of  stained  glass  in  the 
windows,  but  is  comfortably  finished  within  to  meet  the 
wants  of  its  inmates.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  at 
present  the  workman  and  his  family  who  inhabit  this  se- 
questered spot,  its  chief  charm  consists  in  the  picturesque 
arrangement  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  a  fine  Oak  tree  at 
the  entrance,  and  great  numbers  of  ikntailed  pigeons,  which 
with  their  pure  snowy  plumage,  ccntrasted  diarmingly  with 
the  dark  sombre  Yews,  among  which  they  moved  as  coquet- 
ishly,  as  if  they  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

From  this  point  we  retraced  our  steps,  and  climbed  up  a 
steep  bank  to  the  pagoda  (84),  placed  at  the  western  point 
of  the  dressed  grounds,  with  the  rich  woods  behind  it.  A 
duster  of  flower-beds  had  previously  ornamented  the  front 
of  this  pagoda,  but  with  great  good  taste  these  had  been  re- 
moved, so  that  nothing  of  the  Uttle,  even  though  beautiftd, 
should  interfere  with  the  open  expanse  of  lawn,  and  its 
side  masses  of  evergreens  and  single  specimens  of  Conifers 
arranged  for  picturesque  effect,  or  distract  the  attention 
from  glancing  over  a  ^ood  portion  of  the  pleasure  grounds, 
the  racecourse  beyond,  and  a  portion  of  the  country  on- 
wards to  Dudley  on  the  one  hand,  and  the' woodlands  of 
Hagley  Park  on  the  other. 

We  forget  from  what  i>oint  through  the  woods  we  went  to 
the  sheep-walk,  and  the  reservoirs  for  th^  fountains,  but  we 
could  not  help  noticing  that  the  fine  picturesque  effect  of 
these  bounds]^  woods  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  undulating 
character  of  the  grounds,  and  the  high  crests  and  the  deep 
valleys  between  them.  In  one  of  these  is  placed  the  seat  in 
the  valley,  with  a  wide  expanse  of  turf  between  the  shelv- 
ing mounds,  which  were  clothed  near  the  edges  with  fine 
Oaks  and  other  trees,  with  their  branches  sweeping  the 
rich  pasture.  From  this  seat  on  which  we  rested  a  flue 
view  IS  obtained  of  the  surrounding  scenery ;  and  the  same 
may  be  more  truly  said  of  the  rich  and  varied  scenery  seen 
from  the  rotunda,  which  itself  forms  a  fine  feature  in  the 
landscape  as  approaching  Enville  from  Stourton  Castle. 

But  not  to  weary  our  readers,  we  may  just  state  that  the 
last  place  we  visited  in  the  park  were  the  arched  gates  that 
led  through  to  the  drive  to  the  upper  sheep-walks.  The  view 
from  thence  was  rich  and  varied.  On  the  left  the  eye 
sweeps  over  Jordan's  pool  in  the  valley,  the  comer  of  the 
serpentine  ribbon-border,  and  other  fine  parts  of  the  fiower 
rardens,  passes  on  to  the  tower  of  Enville  Church,  and 
nrther  on  to  the  great  expanse  of  the  common  of  Highgate 
Heatl)^  and  the  black  hOls  beyond.  In  the  middle  view  the 
eye  sweeps  over  part  of  the  seahorse  pool,  a  part  of  the 
front  of  ike  museum,  with  its  fine  oriel  windows,  the  towers 
and  domes  of  the  conservatory,  a  portion  of  the  village  of 
Bnville,  and  obtains  peeps  of  the  glass  houses  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  whilst  a  little  to  the  riffht  part  of  the 
mansion  is  seen  through  the  trees,  the  distant  windmill, 
and  ftrther  distant  still  the  Sedgley  and  Budley  hills.  On 
the  right  the  eye  sweeps  down  on  the  mansion,  with  l^e 
temple  pool  in  front  (not  shown  in  plan),  fringed  with  Firs, 
Willows,  and  other  trees,  and  in  the  distance  are  seen  the 
sombre  Ffr  woods  of  the  racecourse— the  view  altogether  is 
so  striking,  that  the  visitors  to  Enville  should  endeavour  to 
realise  it. 

We  must  now  conclude  with  a  few  general  observations. 

1.  As  to  the  industry,  cultural  skiU,  refined  taste,  ahd 
general  intelligence  of  the-superintendent  of  these  gardens, 
were  we  to  attempt  anything  in  the  way  of  eulogy  it  would 
be  summed  up  in  a  single  word  "  Cvrcunupiee*' — Look  around  1 

2.  Few  places  owe  more  than  Enville  to  the  fine  natural 
position^  with  its  lofty  undulating  backgrounds*     These 


hsTS  been  so  iuprovisd  by  judidoiis  planting,  and  lenvw 
ing  wide  massive  spaces  for  herbage,  as  to  present  a  scene 
of  raze  contrasted  beauty.  Bven  in  the  more  polisbed 
gardening  departments,  thanks  to  the  eood  taste  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  the  various  artists  employed,  none  of  these 
grrand  features  have  been  obscured  or  frittered  away  by  aay 
of  the  so-called  improvements  of  tiie  day. 

8.  The  style  of  flower-gardening  adopted  is  one%e  most 
simple  and  unique.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  reeular 
group  of  beds,  which,  by  the  disparity  of  their  size  and  the 
irregularity  of  their  outline,  are  made  to  unite  to  form  a 
symmetrical  whole.  The  only  fbrm  or  figure  of  a  bed  used 
is  that  most  pleasing  of  all,  the  circle.  Each  of  these 
drdes,  as  panted  Irjr  Mr.  Craw,  with  its  centre  and  border* 
ing,  is  perfect  in  itself.  Where  numbers  of  these  are  placed 
in  masses,  as  south  of  the  conservatory,  and  north  of  ike 
ribbon-border,  each  drde  is  not  only  complete  in  itself,  bat 
it  is  planted  so  as  to  balance,  contrast,  or  shade,  with  the 
circles  near  it,  so  that  there  is  as  much  care  taken  in  the 
planting  as  if  the  clumps  belonged  to  a  regular  gnroup.  A 
look  at  the  very  reduced  ground  plan  would  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  these  circles  were  crowded  together  so  as  to 
do  away  with*  the  feeling  of  repose,  but  that  is  not  so  in 
reality,  and  this  any  one  may  perceive  who  will  recollect 
that  each  of  these  usual-sised  oirdes  is  from  18  to  20  feet 
in  diameter,  as  then  he  will  see  that  the  spaces  of  lawn 
between  them  are  wide.  To  compensate  for  even  the  appear- 
ance of  crowding  beds  here,  there  are  but  few  on  the  fine 
open  lawns  north  and  west  of  the  conservatory;  and  perhape 
the  Isrge  circles  there  mieht  be  lessened  in  number  wnh 
advanti^.  With  all  our  love  for  the  drde,  however,  and 
beautifimy  as  these  beds  were  filled,  there  seemed  a'  degree 
of  sameness  even  as  to  their  outline,  and  the  regularity  with 
which  they  were  placed  upon  the  ground,  so  tiiat,  though  we 
would  not  wish  the  present  system  to  be  altered;  we  would 
wish  it  to  be  so  far  broken  in  upon  as  to  give  variety  ev^ 
in  outline.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  simple  regular 
group  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  walk  in  m>nt  or  the 
conservatory,  not  only  would  a  new  feature,  as  well  as 
variety,  be  produced;  but  the  clumps  of  the  groups  behie 
placed  closer  together,  there  wotold  be  more  of  (tontrHf^tM 
colouir  brought  at  Once  under  the  eye,  and  larger  spacetf^f 
turf  Would*  be  secured  near  the  museum  border,  and  rbtmd 
the  fine  purple  Beedi  (18),  whilst  a  good  opening  would  be 
made  for  the  introduction  of  vases  and  statuary,  of  whidi» 
considering  their  grandeur,  these  gardens  cannot  be  said  to 
be  rich  at  present,  if  we  except  the  seahorse  pool. 

4.  The  ribbon-borders  are  a  grand  feature  at  Enville,  and 
that  not  so  much  owing  to  the  planting  and  the  plants, 
though  both  were  very  good,  but  to  their  massive  back- 
grounds of  various-tinted  green  of  Laurels,  Hollies;  Laoms- 
tmus,  and  Rhododendrons.  The  fine  spikes  of  the  HoQy- 
hooks  looked  very  noble  against  such  backgrounds.  The 
very  best  level  ribbon-borders  we  ever  saw,  as  proois  of  cul- 
tural skill  and  unremitting  care,  were  at  Oulton  Park,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Wills,  but  they  lacked  the  grandeur 
of  the  post-office  ribbon-border  at  Enville,  because  they  had 
no  such  background. 

5.  In  looking  at  the  ground  plan  one  would  be  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  the  walks  would  be  too  numerous,  and  that  severat 
as  yellow  or  brown  strings  could  be  seen  from  almost  any 
place ;  neither  is  the  case.  We  hardly  recollect  seeing  one 
walk  from  another,  except  at  the  points  of  junction.  The 
very  number  seemed  necessary  to  get  to  see  the  difRnrent 
olgects  comfortably.  The  intrusion  of  the  sight  of  other 
walks  is  almost  constantly  prevented  by  the  undulating 
character  of  the  ground,  the  position  of  the  masses  of  shrubs, 
and  even  by  the  size  and  rounded  outline  of  the  beds. 

6.  Whilst  the  masses  of  shrubs  and  the  background  of 
the  ribbon-bordeis  are  densely  planted,  all  single  spedmens 
of  Conifers  and  others  will  have  ample  space  not  only  to  grow, 
but  to  show  off  their  beauties. 

7..  We  have  inddentally  alluded  to  the  kindness  and  \ 
liberality  with  which  the  noble  proprietors  of  these  grounds 
open  them  two  days  in  tiie  we^  during  the  summer  to  the 
public  Entrance  is  obtained  by  ticket,  procured  readily  at 
the  hotel  or  from  lir.  Craw,  the  tickets  being  diiefly  a  matter 
of  form,  but  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  manager  easily  to 
know  the  number  of  visitors  that  are  present  eadi  day- 
Thousands  of  an  ranks  and  classes  use  and  appreciate  the 
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4M«n«attdwilik«o«r<»]jui  6K<Mf>1ioB  the  g;reftt  H^yiiackiact 
tfaQroDgUy  M  if  tli^y  iC«^  ^^ir  sease  of  right  And  bononr 
Mpaaledto.  W«  hafe  ktolj  hoMd  a  good  dMl  of  the  acion, 
-  dM  "Ftoporly  has  sto  duties  ai  well  m  ito  righte."  It  is 
«b«raot«mtiG  of  oar  tunes,  that  eo  many  of  our  noUee  ead 
featry  go  ftm  beyoad  the  skem  demeade  of  duty  in  the  sym- 
pathy they  manifiMt  for  all  that  will  interest,  amuse,  iastrsct^ 
aad  Avate  their  hmnUer  brethren.  The  standing  sloof 
in  solitaiy  digaJAy*  the  attempt  to  live  for  oniselres  sioae, 
win  e^er  be  fotmd  a  austafce  sad  a  f ailioe,  whether  tried  by 
the  peer  ia  his  pslaeeor  the  peasant  in  his  cottage.  We  have 
hmad  seme  would-be  iadependeat  people  sing  until  they 
weeehoassfr— 

**J.  tut  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 

And  nobody  carot  for  me." 

fiat  the  loader  they  saag  the  mom  did  they  confirm  the  im- 
presBum  that  they  did  oare,  just  m  the  sohoolboy  who  has 
leanied  enough  to  make  him  superstitious,  "  whistles  the 
hmdest  to  keep  his  oourage  up,"  whilst  aJiifc^iring  li^e  an 
Aspen  leaf  at  evesy  wind  msthag  among  the  grave-etonee 
4lt  night,  as  he  passes  through  the  cburehyard.  No  mac, 
however  nmoh  he  may  wish  i£  oan  stand  alone  uniaflneoeed 
or  amnfluenoiog,  or  esoi^  if  he  would  the  attendant  re- 
sponsibility. X  great  step  ia  human  progress  woold  be 
gained  were  there  a  more  geaecal  practical  reoogniticm  of 
the  ihct,  that  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  seooring  happi- 
■ass  £ar  ourselves^  is  simply  to  be  engaged  in  maUng  otiMrs 
happy. 

And,  lastly,  whilst  sueh  means  as  these  are  piesented  for 
the  gratification  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sunoundiag  die- 
faiots»  the  best  interests  of  the  viUagers  of  Enville  haro  not 
been  negleeted.  The  last  phMM  we  nsited  was  a  very  elegant 
aohool-hoase,  and  residenee  tor  the  sohoolmaster,  erected 
by  Lady  Stamford,  and  presented  by  her  ladyship  as  a  ftee 
gilt  to  the  village.    Before  seeing  the  master,  we  had  a 


walk  thioagh  the  gardea,  and  found  that  he  was  as  fond  of 
the  garden  as  ouiselves,  altiioagh  the  hares  had  tried  hard 
to  lessen  his  eathusiasm  by  aij^ing  the  points  of  his 
fiiVDorite  fruit  trees.  We  hope  that  by  this  time  they  are 
thoffouj^y  excluded  hy  a  dose  feaoe  or  wire  netting.  Every- 
thiag  in  the  school,  fiom  the  stained  and  vazni^ed  open 
reeC  the  maps  and  illustrations  on  the  walls,  the  taUes  and 
fams,  and  the  unique  desk  of  the  master,  spoke  not  only  of 
comfort,  butelegance,  and  in  this  respect  contrasted  strongly 
with  what  we  had  lately  been  readmg  of  the  dirty,  hacked, 
and  whittled  lypearaneo  of  the  forms  and  tables,  and  even 
what  served  as  tutocs'  desks,  at  £ton.  We  sre  not  in  a 
positiML  to  say  what  effeet  sudi  appearanoes  of  the  untidy 
and  the  dismal  may  have  on  the  young  gentlemen  who  oon- 
IppBgate  there,  bat  we  do  know  that  a  dirty  church  or  chapel, 
.  and  a  nusorable-looking  s^oolroom,  exert  a  deteriorating 
inflnenofl  on  the  rising  generation  amongst  us  of  the  working 
classes.  At  JEnville  we  can  Umcj  many  an  urchin  curiously 
aomtiaising  the  wonderful  rostrum  of  the  teacher,  witii  its 
many  distinct  bcaes,  and  next  to  countless  draweis,  all  so 
bdght  wildi  their  vamiihed  handles,  ontii  he  feels  that 
everything  approaching  the  untidy  and  the  slovenly  would 
be  quite  out  of  place.  We  are  not  disposed,  without  a 
pconso  as  to  the  kind  of  beauty,  to  join  thoDoughly  in  the 
propositioa,  "A  thing  of  beaul^  is^  joj  for  ever,"  but  we 
do  maintain  that  aU  beauty  does  exert  a  softening,  refining, 
and  elevating  influeuee.  We  h<^  the  villsgets  will  sufB- 
dently  appreciate  thnr  advantages,  as  that  will  be  the  best 
^ommsation  th^  can  give  for  such  kindness  and  liberality. 
We  take  this  eppoxiuni^  of  eotrecting  a  misprint  whioh 
ooooxred  in  the  third  pscagraph  of  page  376,  in  whioh  the 
first  bed  in  the  l&ird  row  is  sakL  to  be  edged  with  Lord 
Stamford  Verbena,  instead  of  the  Qeranium  of  that  name. 

WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

XITGHXN  OABDBN. 

Whebliko  out  manuresy  composts,  earths,  mud,  4e., 
trenching,  draining,  makiag  new  walks,  and  r«>airing  old 
ones,  are  amonest  the  principal  operations  at  iOke  present 
season  in  this  depsrtment.  Always  make  dioioe  of  suit- 
able weather  for  performing  each,  with  a  view  to  cleanliness 
and  good  order.  JLtpatragus,  some  of  the  earth  may  be  re* 
ntOTM  from  the  sur£ftoe  of  the  bedsj  and  its  place  si^>plied 


with  atcong,  rich*  deooaposed  stable-maoare^  to  which  nmf 
be  added,  with  good  effect,  a  sprinkling  of  ssit.  The  fine 
dry  weather  we  bave  had  lately  mm  been  particularly  favonr- 
aUe  for  taking  up  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beet»  and  if  not 
already  done,  kt  the  ground  they  occupied  be  trenched;  and 
where  the  soil  is  clay  or  strong  loam,  let  it  be  ridged,  that 
the  frost  and  air  may  act  on  as  large  a  surface  of  it  as  poa- 
able.  If  the  ground  is  required  for  planting  Potato—^ 
the  ridges  may  be  made  2  feet  apart  from  the  centre^  and 
the  Potatoes  may  be  put  8  or  4  inches  under  the  snrfooe  of 
the  soil  between  the  ridges,  and  the  ridges  wiU  cnunble 
down  am  frost  approaches,  and  protect  the  tubers  from  ita 
action.  Jmnudlsm  ArHeholMM,  a  bushel  of  them  may  new  be 
taken  up,  and  placed  among  some  mould  in  any  convenient 
comer,  for  use  when  frost  renders  it  difficult  to  get  tham 
up  in  the  open  ground.  The  same  applies  to  Horseradish. 
Oniom,  the  ground  intended  for  them  n«Et  year  to  be 
trenched  up,  and  some  rich  manure  laid  on  the  top,  which 
most  be  well  knocked  about  in  dry  frosty  weather  during 
winter.  Pacu,  about  the  20th  of  the  month  is  by  many  oon- 
sidered  quite  soon  enough  to  sow  them,  as  also  Broad  BeanSj 
to  stand  through  the  winter.  Sea^kale,  clear  off  the  deofored 
leaves,  and  cover  a  portion  with  pots,  to  be  ready  for  cover- 
ing with  leaves  and  fresh  manure,  or  leaves  alone  if  the 
other  is  aot^attainable.  Ground  may  now  be  made  ready 
for  new  plantations  of  this,  Bhubarb,  and  Asparagus,  and  as 
these  are  what  mi^  be  termed  permanent  CEq^  every  oare 
ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  thorough  prepan^ion  of  the 
sou  for  them.  The  ground  to  be  trenohed  2|  feet  deep^  ma- 
nured, pulverised,  and  drained,  and  where  it  is  exhausted  in 
some  of  its  essential  qualitiesT-as  nearly  all  <^  gaxden  soil 
is — ^there  ou^ht  to  be  an  addition  of  new  loam;  for  seal 
suooess  this  ia  imperative.  Clear  away  dead  leaves  fcoia  all 
growing  crops,  and  fill  up  blanks  as  they  occur. 

TBUIT  QAJbDBN. 

Continue  to  prepare  for  fruit-tree  planting  by  draining, 
trenching,  and  pulverising  the  soil,  and  after  plantiag  stakOf 
tie  securely,  end  mulch  them  in  eood  time.  Clear  away  all 
dead  leaves  fiom  wall  trees,  ana  remove  the  green  fruit 
from  Figs.  Ths  established  strong-growing  fruit  trees  that 
are  tardy  in  producing  fruit  should  be  root-pruned ;  but  this 
must  be  performed  according  to  circumstances,  if  the  trees 
are  planted  too  deep,  or  the  soil  has  been  raised  above  or 
about  them  since  planting,  by  all  means  fork  the  roots  oat 
carefally,  and  plant  them  again  on  the  aurfaceb  spreading 
out  the  roots  judiciously,  and  then  mulch  thess.  If  the  ttaon 
to  be  operated  on  are  planted  high  and  dry,  fork  about 
them  at  a  reasonable  distance,  snd  prune  back  the  main  or 
strongest  roots  as  you  find  them.  Easpberry  plantations 
to  be  cleared  of  the  dead  canes  snd  superfluous  wood,  the 
suckers  taken  off,  and,  where  required,  the  strongest  to  be 
at  once  planted  for  succession. 

riiowan  omDSK. 


To  keep  the  walks,  lawn,  flower-beds,  and  borders  clear  of 
the  fost-folling  leaves,  when  all  traces  of  the  labour  and  at- 
tention of  one  day  may  be  effaced  by  the  next,  will  now 
require  unremitting  attention,  if  the  garden  is  daily  viaited 
for  amusement  and  fr^ah  air,  or  if  it  is  seen  frroaaL  the 
windows.  Now,  that  the  frost  has  transformed  the  gay  and 
lively  tenaato  of  the  garden  into  blackened  spectres,  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  them  out  of  sight,  and  to  fill  19  their 
d|aces  with  bulbs  or  evergreens,  as  recommended  last  week* 
We  have  seen  small  branches  of  evergreens  stuck  all  oter 
the  beds  as  ''make-believes"  that  they  were  plante  in  pots. 
The  difference  to  the  eye  of  taste  is  as  great  as  the  diflisrenoe 
between  mock  turtle  soup  and  real  tiurtle  soup  to  the  taato 
of  an  alderman.  Flower-borders  of  a  stiff  and  unkxadly 
nature  will  be  improved  by  an  admixture  of  road  ssnd,  leaf 
mould,  wood  ashes,  or  any  other  light  soil  dug  in,  leaving  the 
surfoce  to  be  fnUy  exposed  to  frosts,  when  it  will  be  in  a 
more  pulverised  ajod  fine  state  for  planting  or  sowing  at  the 
proper  season.  Many  trees  and  shrubs  that  had  been  at  first 
planted  to  produce  an  immediate  effect,  are  too  g«iera£ly 
left  te  sp<Ml  each  other.  The  reluctance  to  pnine  and  thin 
shrubberies  is  particularly  ooaspicuons  in  the  gasdeaa  of 
amateurs,  but  by  removing  such  trees  or  shrubs  as  axe  too 
near,  and  by  giving  more  space  te  the  more  valuable  vazietiea 
a  BMre  natund  and  delightful  effect  would  be  produced. 

aBBENHOCBa  AND  GOUfSERYATORY, 

.   The  frosty  nights  will  render  areoourse  to  fires  absolaMy 
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aecewaiy.  B^golarlv  zemoTe  aH  dead  leavet  and  pwj^t 
the  spread  of  inoBs  m  any  ntnation.  Creepers  shoald  be 
QLoaefy  tied  that  they  may  intecfere  as  little  m  possible  with 
the  fUl  of  light  on  the  houses.  Give  timely  attention  to 
pvoviding  a  saocession  of  bloom  with  which  to  keep  the  oon- 
servatory  gay.  Be  oaxeM  not  to  let  plants  in  bloom  suffer 
for  the  want  of  water,  giving  weak  dear  manure  water  to 
C^hrysanthemnms,  Salvias,  Camellias,  &e.  Damp  and  mildew 
are  the  great  enemies  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  green- 
house, and  these  must  be  shelly  looked  after,  especially  in 
the  case  of  plants  that  have  not  well  ripened  their  growth, 
and  are  in  rather  a  soft  state.  If  such  things  as  Qeraninms, 
Cinerarias,  and  herbaoeous  Calceolarias  most  be  wintered 
in  the  same  house  witih  Heaths  and  other  hardwooded  plants 
they  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  by  themselves,  as 
they  will  require  a  somewhat  closer,  temperature  than  hard<> 
wooded  plants. 

FITS  AVD  FBAXSk 

Let  straw  shutters  or  whatever  covering  it  may  be  in- 
tended to  use  here  be  prepared  without  delay.  Expose  the 
stock  here  freely  to  air  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  so  as 
to  check  growth  and  get  the  wood  firm,  in  which  state  the 
plants  will  be  less  liable  to  suffer  from  tha  confinement  which 
may  soon  be  necessary  than  if  kept  dose  and  coddled  with 
too  much  warmth  and  moisture  now.  Very  little  water  will 
be  required  at  the  root,  but  look  over  the  stock  every  few 
days,  withholding  water  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
then  giving  a  moderate  soaking,  which  is  the  only  safe 
method  of  giving  water  at  this  season.  If  green  fly  makes 
its  appearance  on  anyof  the  soft  wooded  things  apply  tobacco 
smoke  at  once.— W.  uavx. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KTTCHXN  OABDSN. 

SiMVMRLL  sharp  frosts  have  made  us  look  about  us,  as  all 
our  bedding  stuff  was  in  old  pits  and  firames.  However,  as 
yet  we  have  escaped  unhurt. 

CauHfiowerB, — ^Took  up  some  doeens  of  Cauliflower  fit  for 
use,  and  placed  them  in  a  shed,  standing  them  upright, 
where  we  can  throw  a  little  dry  litter  over  them  if  necessary. 
Took  up  a  lot  more,  whidi  would  grow  a  little  without  detri. 
ment  to  their  appearance,  and  planted  them  under  the 
thatched  shed  in  a  part  of  the  first  Mushroom-bed  that  is 
now  about  over,  and  where  also  extra  protection  can  be 
given  if  required ;  and  moved  a  nice  lot  of  young  plants  just 
b^Hnning  to  show  their  heads,  moving  them  with  good 
baSs,  and  planting  them  in  an  earth  pit,  to  be  covered  with 
old  sashes,  and  extra  litter  over  that  when  necessary.  The 
earth  was  very  dry,  but  we  merely  watered  round  the  balls 
alter  firming  the  soQ  about  them,  and  left  the  surfitoe  dry, 
which  will  be  a  better  preservative  against  frost  than  a 
moist  state  of  the  soil  at  the  surface.  The  heads  were  also, 
by  slanting  the  plants,  well  covered  to  their  bottoms  with 
the  dry  sou,  which  as  well  as  the  leaves  would  protect  them. 
We  have  generally  had  a  good  supply  from  sudi  late  Cauli- 
flowers so  treated,  if  we  can  manage  to  keep  mice  from  them 
in  severe  weather.  Of  course  both  rats  and  mice  can  easier 
penetrate  into  earth  pits  than  those  formed  of  brick,  though 
they  can  also  get  into  the  latter  when  a  light  is  left  open 
for  air.  When,  from  severe  weather,  such  crops  must  be 
oovered  up  night  and  day  for  a  week  or  two,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  shut  a  cat  in  daring  part  of  a  day,  as  it  is  veiy 
annoying  on  uncovering  to  mid  the  best  heads  all  nibbled. 
Where  no  such  conveniences  exist,  but  there  is  a  good 
shed  or  back  house  from  which  frost  may  be  exduded*  and 
the  Cauliflower-heads  are  nearly  as  large  as  they  will  be 
wunted,  all  the  leaves  may  be  removed,  except  the  few 
short  ones  dose  to  the  head,  and  the  stems  cut  over  some 
16  inches  or  so  in  length,  and  then  &stened  upright  in 
damp  sandy  loam,  just  near  enough  for  the  heads  to  be  free 
of  each  other.  The  heads  thrown  into  sweet  cdd  water  for 
a  fbw  hours  before  using  them  wlQ  scarcdy  be  distinguished 
from  those  cut  from  free-growing  plants.  For  this  plan  the 
heads  must  be  firm  and  wanting  a  little  of  their  full  growth* 
as  if  large  they  will  open  and  spread  out,  and  thus  lose  their 
compac&ess.  Even  in  that  case  thev  make  a  nice  dish  when 
cut  up  into  little  jpieoes,  and  look  life  the  little  heads  from 
white  Sprouting  Broccoli. 


Looked  over  the  CayUfiomr  phnit  in  hand4ightik  By 
some  mistake  we  ha.ve  too  many.  We  wanted  nine  is  a 
light,  to  be  thinned  in  spring  to  four  or  five,  but  there  axe 
more  we  find,  but  they  may  as  well  stand  now.  These,  aa 
they  have  taken  hold,  we  shall  keep  as  hsrdy  as  poaaible 
until  Hardi,  and  will  only  cover  the  glasses  after  the  pUnts 
have  been  frosted  slightly.  Potted  a  £ew  of  the  forwards^ 
phmta  left  into  GO-sized  pots,  to  be  kept  protected  diuiiig 
the  winter,  and  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  they  gmr» 
Pricked  out  a  lot  more  of  young  plants  in  light,  sandy  aoi]» 
with  a  litUe  sand  on  the  t^,  so  as  to  protect  them  with  old 
sashes  when  necessary,  as  we  find  that  in  our  cdd  jhlaoe 
this  is  bettor  than  pricking-out  by  the  side  of  a  waU.  ThaM 
will  be  pleated  out  finally  about  Mareh*  to  succeed  thoae 
under  hand-lights. 

£6ttueM.^Took  up  a  lotof  the  forwardeot,  aadpUoedtbem 
in  OEchard-houae,  watering  at  the  root  as  we  went  on.  and 
leaving  the  dry  soil  as  above  on  the  suriaoe*  Hoed  those 
that  can  be  protected  out  of  doors,  and  the  younger  ones 
intended  to  stand  the  winter,  having  ^preat  faith  in  a  fresh- 
stiired  surface  for  keeping  froat  in  its  severity  front  the 
roots. 

.Bndive.— -Covered  up  a  part  of  a  bed  with  dxy  tree  leaves 
and  a  little  litter,  to  prevant  the  leaves  blowing  aboot* 
Took  up  a  lot  of  succession  for  orchard-house,  and  alse  loor 
earth  pits.  Where  none  of  these  conveniences  exisK  agood 
plan  is  to  tie  up  rather  loosely,  and  then  earth-im>  with  dry 
earth,  and  place  aboard  or  a  little  litter  on  the  top  inaeveaa 
or  in  veiy  wet  weather.  Fine  large  green  heads  taken  vo 
now,  with  a  little  earth  attaohM,  will  grow  dowly  ana 
blanch  at  the  same  time,  if  packed  rather  dosely  in  a  dadt 
cellar,  or  in  any  place  where  little  light  and  no  frost  can 
reach  them.  These  will  keep  good  a  long  time,  and  eat 
veiy  crisp  and  sweet  We  have  tried  thsae,  Cauhflofwen^ 
&c.,  in  the  dark  passage  of  an  dd-&shioned  icehouse^  hni 
though  there  was  no  fault  with  the  look,  the  flavour  waa  In 
general  very  insipid.  So  fiur  as  our  ojpnion  p^oes,  everything 
suffers  in  flavour  that  has  been  long  m  an  ioe-houss^  or  the 
chambers  adjoining. 

CMcory  and  DanddUm  roota  may  now  be  taken  up  and 
stored  ready  to  be  used  as  salads  when  desired*  hf  aeiog 
forwarded  in  a  dark  plaoe,  or  fcvoed  in  a  warm  places  all  tba 
growth  being  made  in  the  dark.  To  have  these  good,  the 
heads  should  not  be  more  than  6  inches  inlength,  if  an  ineh 
or  two  less  they  will  be  better  stilL  When  the  leavea  aia 
drawn  by  heat  to  9  or  12  inches  in  length,  there  is  litUe 
more  smbstanoe  in  them  than  thin  paper.  For  a  salad  aU 
these  thingslook  nice,  but  for  flavour  commend  us  to  a  orisci 
Lettuce.  We  believe  that  Endive  is  often  used,  because  ft 
looks  more  omamentol  in  the  salad  bowl,  but  it  ladks  at 
the  best  of  times  the  sweetness  and  tbe  crispness  of  the 
Lettuce 

Jfiutod  and  Cru$,  where  in  regular  demand,  should  now 
be  sown  once  a-week.  For  small  families  nothing  is.  better 
than  shallow  narrow  wooden  boxes*-say  8  inches  deei^  and 
S  or  4  indies  wide.  Small  pots  may  also  be  conveniently 
used,  just  sowing  a  pot  after  the  produce  is  eat  over.  Sanigr 
leaf  mould  is  about  the  best  soil  to  gprow  it  in,  the  suxfiaa 
made  level,  the  seeds  then  ^oinkled  over  it  rather  thnd^j* 
then  patted  levd,  well  watered,  and  covered  with  a  pa|»er 
or  do&L  until  the  seed-leaves  appear,  when  they  must  him 
light  to  make  them  greezL  It  is  not  advisable  to  cover  the 
seeds  with  sand  or  earth  of  any  kind,  as  when  thus  coveted 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  cleaning  the  crop.  Done 
as  above  stated  the  crops  may  be  cut  dean  over,  and  asnt 
pretty  well  as  out  to  table. 

Ca5ba96t.— If  the  frost  threaten  to  be  severe^  will  take  up  or 
out  over  heads  well  swelled  of  the  common,  and  the  Bed  not 
used;  meantime  have  forked  the  ground  am<mg  the  yoiw 
plante  intended  for  the  next  springes  flrst  supply.  The  grub 
now  seems  to  let  us  alonok  We  think  ito  leaving  waa 
helped  by  sprinkbng  a  little  tar  between  the  rows. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Beans, — ^Moved  a  number  of  pote,  when  the 
plants  were  in  bloom  and  setting  thdr  pods,  from  a  cdd  pit  to 
where  they  could  get  some  fire  heat  in  a  pi^  aa  we  want  than 
in  a  fortnight.  Even  Scarlet  Eunners  out  of  doors,  tfaoni^ 
protected,  axe  pretty  wdl  done  for  now. 

CuctMn^ers.-^ave  a  little  more  heat  to  these^  now  1 
freely..   Will  hardly  keep  them  over  the  winter  aa  we  ^ 
to  do,  as  they  are  little  in  demand  now,  except  on  some 
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partioolar  occasions,  and  they  cannot  be  kept  healthy  with- 
out more  heat  than  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  spend 
upon  them.  Did  we  mean  to  keep  these  plants  on,  we  must 
not  let  above  one  fruit  in  three  swell  to  its  size.  To  do  good 
and  produce  freely  after  Christmas,  they  must  yield  but 
sparingly  now. 

Mwhroonu, — CoTered  the  last  little  bit  in  the  thatched 
open  shed,  as  we  want  a  lot  shortly,  and  ere  long  our  first 
bed  in  the  Mushroom-house  will  be  in.  Put  in  more  stuff 
for  another  bed.  Our  second  piece  in  the  shed  is  still  pro- 
ducing freely.  We  find  that  the  manure  we  are  now  using 
for  a  fresh  bed  is  rather  fresh  and  moist,  but  instead  of 
waiting  for  it  to  dry,  we  mix  a  lot  of  road  scrapings  and  road 
parings  which  are  very  dry  with  it,  and  it  saves  time  and 
labour,  and  the  spawn  runs  in  the  mixture  beautifolly.  We 
have  put  a  few  tree  leaves  round  our  fresh  spawn  heap,  as  it 
was  not  spawning  quick  enough  for  us.  We  also  damped  the 
bricks  a  little,  as  we  found  they  were  rather  dry.  Whether 
in  a  spawn-brick  or  in  a  bed,  the  spawn  runs  most  freely 
and  healthily  when  the  material  is  in  a  medium  state,  and 
neither  wet  nor  dry. 

PotoioM.— Looked  over  seed  Potatoes  and  others.  We 
have  seen  no  appearance  of  the  disease  this  season  in  the 
garden  produce,  though  they  were  a  very  heavy  crop.  They 
were  tsdcen  up  early  to  put  other  crops  in.  This  disease, 
however,  is  as  puzzling  to  us  ss  ever.  In  a  field  where,  we 
were  told,  Potatoes  were  never  grown  before,  where  little,  if 
any,  manure  was  used,  and  where,  owing  to  the  drought, 
the  crop  was  rather  scanty  and  the  specimens  undersized, 
bat  quite  sound  when  taken  up,  now  they  are  going  fkst — 
hardly  a  tuber  but  is  spotted  when  closely  examined ;  and 
this  is  the  case  with  late  kinds,  as  Flukes  and  Regents,  as 
well  as  with  earlier  kinds.  At  no  great  distance — say  a  mile 
—smother  field,  in  similar  soil,  and  treated  in  much  the  same 
way,  with  the  exception  of  being  pretty  fairly  manured, 
produced  a  fair  crop,  and  as  yet  no  disease  has  appeared. 
We  really  begin  to  think  that  our  wisdom  has  as  yet  done 
little  in  averting  the  disease,  and  that,  in  fact,  philosophy 
knows  but  little  as  to  what  will  bring  it  and  what  will  keep 
it  away. 

Beet,  CarroU,  ^-c— Took  up  those  that  were  left,  that  the 
fixate  especially,  may  escape  frost,  and  will  pack  up  at  the 
first  opportunity,  finding  great  hick  of  room  for  many  of 
these  purposes.  A  shed  with  strong  rough  benches  is 
capital  for  all  such  purposes.  We  think  we  told  how,  for 
several  seasons,  the  birds  worried  us  with  Beet,  cutting 
off  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Those  just 
taken  up  were  transplanted,  and,  to  beat  the  birds,  we 
intend  sowing  under  protection  in  future.  Not  a  plant 
missed,  and  the  size  is  liked  better  than  when  the  roots  are 
voiy  large.  We  are  told  that  very  hurge  thick  roots  are 
apt  to  have  a  hard  core  when  boiled.  These  roots  should 
be  taken  up  with  care,  and  the  leaves  taken  off  without 
catting,  as  the  oolour  is  better  when  no  wound  is  given  to 
the  root. 

CUery.-— To  keep  this  all  nice  the  siftings  from  our  coal 
Itfhee  have  been  spread  over  the  beds,  and  a  little  stubble 
stoffed  in  among  the  plants,  leaving  the  tops  free,  which 
will  only  be  covered  in  the  case  of  severe  frost.  For  this 
poxpose  evergreen  boughs  are  very  good,  and  if  very  severe 
weather  oome  a  little  litter  may  be  placed  over  the  boughs. 
This  keeps  the  weight  of  the  litter  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Celery. 

lee  in  houses  and  hei^  should  now  be  used  sparingly, 
and  looked  after  careftilly  in  all  cases  where  water  is  scarce, 
loa  is  more  generally  obtained  for  stores  in  November  and 
December  than  in  other  months;  but  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, had  we  ever  such  a  severe  frost,  there  would  be  no 
ice  to  be  had,  as  we  have  no  water  to  freeze.  With  so 
many  wells  becoming  dry,  a  heavy  continuous  rain,  or  even 
snow,  for  a  few  days  would  be  a  great  general  blessing. 
The  prevalence  of  scarletina  and  other  fevers  we  believe  to 
be  much  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  and  its  attendant 
evils. 

TKOrr  OABDXH. 

Much  the  same  as  in  last  and  previous  weeks.  Washed. 
deuied,  and  painted  Uie  trees  in  the  fitmt  of  the  Peach-house. 
Scraped  off  the  sarfiuw  soil  for  an  inch  in  depth,  forked  up 
Bliffhtly,  watered  where  dry,  surfaced  with  a  little  oowdnng, 
and  than  a  slight  covering  of  fresh  dry  earth,  and  then 


crammed  evenr  available  spot  with  bedding  Geraniums,  &c^ 
in  boxes.  This  gave  us  room  in  the  earth  pits  for  the  Cauli- 
fiowers,  &c.  Bemoved  all  the  leaves  and  fruit  in  Fig- 
house,  watered  to  prevent  over-dryness,  and  fresh  suHiEUded 
with  a  little  soil.  We  will  fill  this  house  for  the  winter 
with  bedding  plants,  &c.  Before  the  frost  became  severe 
covered  the  Yme-boider  with  about  a  foot  of  leaves,  and  a 
little  litter  over  them.  We  should  have  liked  them  to  be  a 
little  more  moist,  but  we  did  not  wish  them  to  become  cold, 
and  a  little  litter  will  keep  heat  in,  and  thus  the  border  be 
kept  in  a  comfortable  state  to  be  started  when  desirable.  We 
have  more  faith  in  this  system  than  in  throwing  heat  down 
into  a  border.  Unfortunately  our  roots  are  all  outside.  This 
covering  was  especially  necessary  for  the  late  house.  Before 
covering  we  put  the  smallest  surfacing  of  cowdung  over  the 
border,  and  on  that  .a  thin  film  of  gas  tar,  as  it  is  just  pos- 
sible we  may  yet  have  more  water  firom  the  heavens  than 
would  be  desirable  for  such  a  border. 

Wood  Covers. — ^A  gentleman  asked  us  if  we  considered  gas 
tar  a  better  plan  than  a  good  tarpaulin  or  wooden  shutters,  or 
frames  of  asphalt,  for  excluding  extra  wet  and  cold  too ;  and 
we  replied,  " Decidedly  not."  "Why  don't  you  have  them, 
then  ?"  Ay,  why,  indeed !  Some  amateurs,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  small  beautiful  gardens,  have  an  idea  that 
the  gardeners  to  ladies  or  gentlemen  can  just  have  what 
they  like.  A  little  practical  experience  in  the  generality  of 
such  gardens  would  soon  tell  them  a  different  tale,  and 
show  tiiem  what  makeshifts  must  be  resorted  to,  in  order 
that  no  extra  bill  may  make  its  appearance.  It  matters 
not,  though  a  proposed  plan  may  be  most  economical,  a 
great  saving  even  in  the  end,  it  must  not  be  more  than 
dreamed  about,  if  it  involves  an  extra  present  outlay.  Our 
own  observation  would  lead  us  to  say,  that  as  a  rule,  there 
is  more  rigid  economy,  and  more  care  taken  to  make  the 
most  of  everything  in  gentlemen's  gardens  in  general,  than 
even  in  commercial  establishments.  The  men  who  put 
their  capital  in  such  establishments,  know  the  economy  of 
having  materials  suitable  for  the  destined  purpose  at  once, 
instef^  of  wasting  their  resources  in  doing,  and  ever  doing, 
and  never  finished  doing  with  makeshifts  for  the  time.  We 
once  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  a  carpenter,  who  as  a  re- 
gular Jack-of-all- trades,  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  who 
partly  from  his  own  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  and  partly  from 
the  policy  of  the  firm  he  long  served  faithfully,  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  as  he  finished  every  little  job,  "  Oh  I  it 
will  do  for  the  present,"  and  so  it  just  did,  for  the  pre- 
sent of  to-day  generally  required  a  repeated  present  in 
a  very  short  time  afterwards.  We  allude  to  this  more 
prominently  just  now,  because  of  such  an  inquiry  as  the 
following — "I  have  received  the  following  advice  how  to  act 
from  Mr.  G.,  but  then  I  perceive  he  does  not  follow  out  the 
plan  he  recommends.  Just  give  me  your  opinion."  Ah ! 
were  we  poor  gardeners  like  the  lawyers,  we  would  not  so 
often  be  asked  for  our  opinions.  Were  they  paid  for  they 
might  be  deemed  more  valuable.  However,  in  the  case  re- 
ferred to,  and  in  scores  of  others,  the  opinion  and  advice  of 
our  brother  were  quite  correct,  though  he  was  not  able  to 
practise  what  in  this  case  ho  preached.  A  man  who  is  an 
enthusiast  in  self  love,  may  err  in  recommending  his  own 
practice,  but  it  is  rare  that  an  intelligent  man  will  recom- 
mend a  course  different  to  that  he  himself  follows,  unless  he 
has  strong  grounds  and  convictions  of  the  superior  suit- 
ability of  what  he  thus  recommends.  For  ourselves  we  have 
had  many  letters  of  thanks  for  recommending  wooden 
shutters,  covers,  &c.,  for  protection,  and  yet  for  many  years 
we  never  have  had  one.  That  is  no  reason  why  in  the  end 
such  covers  are  not  superior  to  all  others,  as  they  undoubtedly 
are. 

OBNAMBNTAL  DIPABTMENT. 

Much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks.  We  intended  put- 
ting in  more  Calceolaria  cuttings.  As  this  season  we  are 
rather  behind  with  extra  work  of  various  kinds  it  was  fortu- 
nate we  had  a  lot  taken  up  and  placed  under  cover,  or  we 
should  have  suffered,  as  those  out  of  doors  are  too  much, 
injured.  In  the  beginning  of  last  week,  the  7th  inst.,  we 
had  a  lot  of  Calceol^ias  sent  us— great  plants  token  out  of 
the  beds— and  they  seemed  all  right  before  we  began  to 
strip  them  off  for  cuttings,  when  we  found  every  shoot  so 
iigured  as  to  be  of  no  use.  They  had  been  oanght  in  the 
froft  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  6th  and  6th.    Wementaoil 
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this  also  for  another  purpose,  and  that  is  the  next  to  use- 
leesnesB  of  sending  snoh  large  root  plants  to  a  distance. 
They  will  be  valaable  diiefly  for  the  slips  that  conld  be  taken 
from  them,  and  these  would  have  come  more  safely  in  small 
parcels  in  paper.  We  have  also  a  lot  of  old  Scarlet  Gera- 
niums by  the  sides  of  sheds,  as  well  as  inside ;  and  as  we 
cannot  get  at  them  yet  we  have  covered  them  over  with  dzy 
litter  until  we  can  do  so;  then  we  will  strip  and  treat  many 
of  them  as  we  did  last  season,  making  fiiggots  of  them  in 
large  pots  or  boxes,  or  placing  them  thickly  in  a  cold  pit 
when  we  can  make  room.  Tree  leaves  will  soon  be  down 
now.— B.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEI^  MABKET.— Notembbb  12. 

The  rapply  Iwth  of  tn\t  md  regetablM  is  well  kept  vp.  Of  the  former, 
hothonee  Orapee  Hre  in  better  demand ;  and  the  eupply  of  Plnee  has  Im- 
proTcd.  A  few  Dateh  Peeehee  are  »*U\  to  be  had.  Walcheren  Broeooll, 
Bm^sels  Sprouts,  Savore,  and  othar  Oreens  are  abnndant  and  cood ;  and  of 
Potatoes  large  qaantlties  have  arrived  boih  coastwise  and  bj  rail. 

VRI7IT. 

d.  K 
OteS 
0     0 


B. 

Apples ftfleTe    i 

Apneots    doi.    0 

Cherries   lb.    0 

Ghestnots  bosh.  U 

Corrants,  Rad..^  tieTe    0 

Black do.      0 

PlffB doi.    0 

FUberUJB  Nate  100  lbs.  60 

Cobs  do.    70 

Gooseberries  ..  ^sieTe  0 
Onpes,  Hambnrf  hs  lb.    1 

Masoats S 

100    fi 


Melons 

Mnlberriee  . 
Nectarines  • 

Oranges 

Peaches  . 


each    l' 

,  punnet    0 

dbs.    0 

100  10 

..dos.    4 


d.  n. 
6to4 
0      0 


Pears  (kitchen)... bash. 

dessert ^dox. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plnms ^  siere 

Pomegranates each 

Qninees   i  sieve 

Eaupberrles lb. 


Waluuti. bush.  14 


Artichokes eadi 

Aapararns bundle 

Beans  Broad 4  sieve 

Kidney J  sieve 

Beet,  Red...... doa. 

BroeooU bundle 

BmsseliiSprottts  ^  sieve 

Oabbaire dox. 

Ciipsiouma 100 

Carrots ^  bnnch 

OauMflowcr dos. 

Celery  „. bundle 

Cacamoirs each 

pickling dos. 

Badive   score 

Fennel  bunch 

Sarlie  and  ilhallots,  lb. 
Hesbe 


YBOITABLXS. 

d 


d.  R. 
OtoO 
0      0 


0  Korseradiih  ...bundle 

0    Leeks bunch 

0    Lettuce score 

0    Mushrooms pottle 

0  Mnstd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 

0    Onions  • ...  bnshel 

6  pickling quart 

0  Parslev  ...dos.  bunches 

0    Parsnips  dox. 

8    Peas..i quart 

0    Potatoea    bushel 

0  Radishes  dos.  buuche< 

0    Savoys dos. 

0    Se»-kale  baAket 

0    Spinach.. ....M. sieve 

0    Tomatoes k  sieve 

0    Turnips  ....„ .bunch 

•  t  VegetableMarrowsdoa. 


d.     ^.  d 
flto5    0 
2      A 
4 

S 
0 
4 

0 
6 
1 
0 

4 
1 

2 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  request  that  no  one  win  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Jonrnal  of  Horticolture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  ui^juatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  oommunications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed ioldy  to  The  SditorM  of  the  Jounud  of  H<niieuU 
fme,  ^e.,  171,  Fleet  SireH,  London,  E,C. 

N.B. — Maaj  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Gnowiiro  Frvit  roa  Sals  {Pff^fii),^Onr  Covent  Garden  Market  report 
gives  the  reufl  prices.  It  Is  quite  impossible  to  forecast  prices,  they  are 
so  depeadant  nn  eeasona  and  other  contingencies  which  influence  the  sup- 
ply. Call  on  Messrs.  Webber,  in  Covent  Garden,  and  ask  Mr.  Taylor  to 
give  yodpome  hints.  Hamilton's  book  on  Pine  culture  was  published  by 
Mr.  Masters,  Aldersgate  Street. 

Oak  fxATSS  (An  Irish  Suhieribtry.^ThB  numerous  scale-like  ex* 
ceesccnees  are  a  perasltleal  fhugus  i  the  white  ball  was  crashed,  but  prob- 
ably waa  a  gall  cauaiBd  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  some  species  of  Cynipe. 

FxJuiTiMo  TsKHACU  (Jf.  &.).— From  your  description  we  do  not  quite 
understand  the  position  of  the  terraces.  Neither  of  your  flirnres  Is  sym- 
metrical as  a  whole  The  repetition  on  the  other  side  of  walk  will  give  more 
hnlanoe.  The  terrace  on  gravel  and  Box  will  look  very  well,  but  there  will 
be  a  degreo  of  sameness  from  having  a  white  or  light  colour  to  all  the  beds, 
except  17.  This,  however,  In  some  orltlos*  eatimation  would  be  an  advantage. 
We  had  some  equare  gardena  of  Verbenas  all  edged  with  CerasUum,  which 
looked  very  weU,  and  will  look  well  in  winter.  When  tired  of  that  arnoge- 
aeat,  you  might  in  another  year  edge  7  with  white,  9  and  10  with  purple, 
and  It  and  U  with  blue,  and  the  17  might  have  a  white  edgins.  As  to 
terrace  garden— Does  Golden  Mint  keep  colour  with  you!  With  na  it 
goes  back,  and  so  does  the  Golden  Ground  Ivy.  In  t  and  10,  we 
ddak  y«m  had  better  omit  the  Heliotropes,  as  they  wUl  not  matdh  with  the 
Trppmolnm  in  habits  17  and  It,  Cloth  of  GoM;  Heliotrofes,  purple,  kept 
lows  and  Ceraetlnm.  We  wonld,  however,  prefer  dark  HelioCropee  for 
oeatTCk  and  Cloch  ef  Gold  tar  ed«lag;  then  31  aa  aov.  It  8a4 14,  bIz  the 
4Jfwm  ir  Cenatinm  with  a  Uttto  LobeUa 


GnxT  YzLVBTT-LBAVxn  Plaht— Tnop.BOLuif  sLsaAxs  CuLTcnk  (JE.  <7. 
ir.).~The  plant  is  Gnaphalium  lanatum.  It  does  well  for  edgings,  and  may 
be  permitted  to  grow  18  inches  in  height  or  more,  or  be  nipped  to  a  ttw 
inehea  in  height.  It  is  not  hardy,  a«  most  likely  the  recent  frost  will  tell 
yon.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  Ronna  large  beds  and,  therefore, 
a  sort  of  hedge,  it  will  bloom  and  produce  its  rather  sweet  evcrlMting 
flowers.  The  lYopseolum  elegans  is  best  kept  on  by  cuttings,  it  should  not 
have  much  less  tnsji  45°  in  winter  to  keep  it  healthy.  It  may  be  planted 
oat  the  last  week  of  MaT.  To  produoe  abnndant  bloom  the  soil  should 
be  poor,  or  vlgoar  arrested  by  pulling  off  the  strongest  foliage.  Tom  Thumb 
Yellow  and  Tom  Thumb  Scarlet  are  yet  as  good  aa  any.  Fireball  la 
brighter  than  Tom  Thumb.  In  strong  soil  you  must  dlsleaf.  By  thia 
simple  prooeas  we  can  make  any  kind  a  mass  oi  flowers. 

iRnBHSDiATs  OnoHiDs  VOR  PLANT  Cask  {An  Amottur) .—Toxi  do  act 
state  the  width  of  the  rase;  but  for  one  7  feet  long,  9  feet  in  height,  and 
heated  by  a  tank  beneath,  we  would  choose  the  fbllowlng;— Cypripediam 
insigne  and  venustum,  Odontoglossum  grande,  Dendrobium  speoleeum  and 
grande,  Neottia  plantaglnia,  Bletia  hyaelnthlna,  Oncidlnm  lencoohilumv 
at  least  for  a  commencement.  From  MP  at  night  wonld  be  ample  for 
these  if  it  suited  your  Ferns,  with  a  rise  of  from  5«  to  10*  during  the  day. 
Less  would  da  But  you  can  easily  add  or  diminish  by  using  a  doth  cover 
at  night  for  your  ca&e  in  severe  weather,  and  putting  hot  water  in  yonr 
tank  the  last  thing  at  night. 

PnoTxcriVQ  a  Fio  T&sb  {An  Old  Snbieriber). --Th9  Fig  having  lost  its 
loaves,  unnail  the  branches  from  the  wall,  and  tie  them  together,  »o  as  to  be 
conveniently  covered  with  straw.  The  large  Figs  may  be  removed,  but  the 
small  ones  must  be  carefully  retained,  and  the  branches,  hsvtng  been 
brought  close  together,  should  be  tied  with  strong  mat,  and  covered  with 
straw  to  the  thickness  of  sbont  S  Inches,  fastening  it  with  tarred  string 
tightly  round  the  Fig-shoots,  tather  In  front  of  them,  end  do^vn  to  the  root. 
This  wUl  be  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  rigours  of  an  ordinary 
winter.  The  s<:raw  should  be  taken  off  in  May,  covering  the  tree  then  with 
0  a  mat  or  two  on  frosty  nightm,  until  well  hardened.  They  should  be  fas- 
0  t«ned  to  the  wall  again  by  the  time  they  begin  to  grow. 
0  ViHx  Planxiho  ( TTm.  Bolland).—^ye  oon»ider  the  first  half  of  March 
0  would  be  a  vary  anltable  tima  to  plant  a  fre»h  Vine  in  an  outside  border. 
6  Prune  the  Vin«s  of  which  the  leavea  are  now  falling  by  the  middle  of 
0  December,  or  about  a  fortnight  after  the  leaves  are  all  fallen.  The  Peach 
0  trees,  to  alTord  fruit  In  July,  should  bo  placed  In  the  vinery  by  the  1st  of 
0  March.  "The  Vine  Manual,"  nriee  2s.  64.,  will  be  published  this  weekt 
and  it  contains  all  that  is  neceessiry  to  know  on  Vine  colturei 

PftKsraTTNO  AcHiMzVES  Roots— WiifTxnpro  LiLiims  ( IBIIsaAef 4)  .->Keep 
them  in  the  pots  In  a  dry  part  of  the  greenhouse.  If  placed  on  the  floor 
under  the  stage,  free  from  drlo  from  the  plants  above,  they  could  not  have 
a  more  suitable  posi'inn.  Lillum  landfolium  may  be  wintered  In  a  cold 
frame,  plunged  to  the  rlra  In  coal  aahes,  with  a  slight  protection  of  mats  in 
very  eevere  weather.  The  Amaryllis,  we  preeume  a  greenhouse  kind,' 
should  be  kept  in  the  pot  In  a  dry.  light,  airy  pare  of  that  stractura,  withont 
any  water  until  It  begins  to  growin  spring.  Lllium  giganteum,  al»o  ^.  land- 
foliunn,  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dn ,  but.  neverthdess,  be 
kept  rather  dry  In  the  pots  In  any  part  of  the  greenhouse,  except  under 
stages  and  on  flues.  If  the  pots  are  on  a  damp  floor  they  will  need  verj 
little,  if  any,  water  during  the  winter. 

Vakiocs  Shklbs  (B.  i^.  J?.).— All  the  shrubs  named  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cool  greenhouse.  They  will  not  bear  exposure,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  except  in  very  favourable  localities,  aa 
those  from  which  you  had  them. 

Ai.TSfl(IM  SAXATXI.E  SkKULIIIOS— VinOlMIAN  StOOK  TaANSPLAXlIVO  (A  Sub' 

seHfter).— The  seedlings  sown  last  Jane  ought  to  bloom  next  April ;  but  as 
they  are  smali,  and  probably  have  not  been  pricked  out,  they  very  likely  will 
not  flower  until  the  year  following.  The  Virginian  Stock  may  be  transplanted, 
to  the  beds  now,  taking  care  to  remove  and  plant  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the 
roots.  It  must  be  done  in  mild  weather,  and  is  best  deferred,  if  the  soil  be  wet 
and  heavy,  until  March.  Lobelia spectosa  is  a  half-hardy  plant,  requiring  the 
protection  of  a  cool  greenhouse ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  live  out  of  doors  alt 
the  winter.  The  fioses  in  pots  msy  remain  out  of  doors,  plunged  to  the 
rim  in  coal  aahea,  in  a  sheltered  situation. 

PoTTiNo  SritAWBxaans  roa  Foaoivo— Cnwuw  vot  Blooxoto—Dbtiho 
FuceaiAs  (AX.).— Strawberries  for  fordng  ought  to  have  been  potted  some 
months  ago.  The  grand  secret  in  growing  Strawberries  in  pots  Is  to  have 
the  planU  wdl  established  before  autumn,  the  pots  fUll  of  roots,  and  the 
crowns  plump  and  well  ripened.  As  you  mention  potting  now,  we  presume 
the  plants  are,  as  yet,  in  the  open  garden,  and  not  in  pots ;  if  so,  take  up 
those  with  the  most  prominent  crowns,  and  not  more  than  a  year,  or  aft  meet 
two  years  old,  by  thrusting  a  trowel  down  on  all  sides  abont  t  inches  frou* 
the  centre,  and  pot  anch,  with  the  ball  entire,  in  seven>inoh  pots,  using  rich 
loam,  and  pressing  the  soil  firmly  around  them.  Water  and  place  in  a  celd. 
frame.  If  you  liavo  materials,  as  leaves,  or  litter,  with  whloh  to  make  a 
bed  about  2  feet  thick,  do  it  by  all  means,  and  half  plunge  the  pots,  but  keep 
the  lights  off.  This  warmth  to  the  roou  will  cause  the  plants  to  All  the  pots 
with  roots,  and  the  heat  being  gone  in  a  short  time,  if  the  lights  are  put  on 
during  froetv  and  wet  weather, the  planU  will  ripen  their  crowns;  air,  how- 
ever, must  be  freely  ada&itted  when  the  weather  is  mild.  In  thU  esse  the 
plants,  aft«r  being  cleared  of  their  bad  leaves,  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
about  19  inehea  from  the  glass,  in  a  cool  vinery,  by  the  becinning  of  March. 
Failing  the  fk'ame  and  materials  to  raise  a  hule  warmth,  place  the  potted 

Elants  in  a  sunny  sheltered  situation,  close  to  a  south  wall  or  fence,  and 
ave  the  shelf  fixed  forthwith,  then  place  the  Strawberriee  thereon,  giving, 
until  March,  no  more  water  thsn  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  latter  flagging, 
and  air  on  all  favourable  ocoaaions.  Such  planu  very  fineqnently  give  a  fur 
crop,  but  not  equal  to  those  reared  for  the  purpoee.  The  Crinums  may  be 
induced  to  Uoom  by  planUng  them  in  a  sunnier  and  warmer  situation  in 
soli  not  liable  to  become  net  during  tlie  winter.  They  do  not  bloom  because 
the  growtha  are  not  perfected.  Tnere  is  such  a  thing  as  a  double  Cineraria, 
but  it,  with  many  of  ita  predecessors,  an  not  worth  much.  As  for  the 
Fnehsiaa,  bloom  them  if  you  will  up  to  ChrlstnuM,  and  then  keep  them  dry, 
so  aa  to  afford  a  eeaoon  of  reet.  If  thef  are  young  pUnto  they  must  be  kept 
gently  growing  over  the  winter. 

Pnononvo  fiHmna  (A  Ftrp  Old  duftscrtter).— The  shrabt  named  woold 
not  be  injured  by  any  froeto  we  have  had  this  season,  the  Injury  to  the 
leaders  being  probably  due  to  the  reoent  removaL  Ton  may  place  a  mat 
round  them  in  severe  weether,  remoflng  it  la  mild  pvieds,  hat  neh  protet- 
tioa  la  ofimit  hvidl,  Md  doei  q«l(i  u  MMh  hnna  M  good. 
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8xn>  OF  OoMBJkUA.  ( W*  iL)*— Wd  do  Ml  kaow  tntk  a  leDOii  nor  a  plant 

fejthAtUflBO. 

T0ns  noM  B»— Ftoo  worn  Back  Waxi  or  ^tasn  {A  (htuUmi  Aift» 
wH»0r).—ObtalaiBir'ftmD  ojvi  put  in  te  Fel»nMrr  eniM  Mthiek  m  tho 
BttilB  flnffr  by  MtamB,  It  bo  diBcvlt  mftttor,  and  Mah  iro  frmoitlj  pio> 
tfnead.  Tba  eyap  an  laaarted  aboot  half  aa  iaah  deep,  alafftv.  In 
pota  of  U(bt,  aandy,  tatfr  loam,  dlr htly  watored,  and  plangad  La  a  I 
boat  of  from  U*  to  M*.  wKh  a  top  boat  of  Itooa  65«  to  »>,  and  a 
atmoapbore.  Tbo  ejaa  aoea  start  Into  rrowth,  and,  if  kept  naar  tba  ^km^ 
an  not  dravn  np  waak.  To  Inama  a  aturdj  and  -wall-matand  fvowtk,  a 
ftva aircnlatkm  of  afar  ia  k«>inp»  care baiat  takan  to afoid  cold drandica, 
Wban  tba  pota  ara  llllod  vltii  roota,  or  ratbor  wban  tbaaa  pnaant  thaaa« 
•altaa  at  tba  aida%  tba  yoanff  planti  ara  potted  in  aavan-ineb  pota,  nalng 
•nxff  aailof  tbe  aano  t«Bperatora  aa  tba  bonio.  Tbia  wiU  be  niniaiary  la 
Marab  or  AprU.  They  are  a«ain  plvngad  in  a  betbod  of  60<»  or  S5«,  and 
bave  a  tap  beat  of  6Ai>  by  Bl«bt,  witb  a  rlaa  of  1«P  or  »«  witbann  and  air, 
tba  latter  baiatflvaBat  7i»,  and  taken  off  wban  tba  thamionetar  ainka  to 
88*.  Tba  Vlnee  ara  gently  bedofpod  oreibeMl  tbroaf b  a  fine  ayiinge.  nif  bt 
and  aomtttf  » witb  aoll  water  of  tbe  aama  temparatnra  ae  tba  boeaai  By 
JOM  tbo  VineawiU  be  Rtnna,  and  need  potttng  again.  If  it  U  dcaliad  to 
iBanra  atrona  aanea  tbat  irill  fnit  in  tbatellowiaff  aaoaoo,  aalaet  tbe 
atroogeat,  and  bave  a  12  or  IS-ineh  pot  drained  pcrfeeUy  by  a  lane  oroek 
over  tba  bole  or  bolaa.  a  eonple  of  incbea  of  aaaallar  eioeka  above  it,  and 
ibaa  1  or  Uineb  of  balf-lnobbonee  mixed  wUb  a  little  tnrfyloaBL    FlUtbe 


ft,  kaaploK  np  tba  aame  beat  and  meletara  aa  before.  Latarala  will  praacnt 
fltanaalTea  at  oToiy  leaf;  tbeae  abonld  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  tba  water- 
iaga  being  oopionai  and  erery  attemate  one  liquid  mannre,  tbe  Vlnaa  will  grow 
at  a  r8f>id  rate,  and  aooo  make  a  cane  SO  feet  kmg.  Tbia  not  being  deebed, 
atop  tbem  at  8,  9,  or  10  feet,  aeeording  to  tbeir  atrengtb,  and  tbia  will  oan^ 
tbe  eane  to  tbiokeo.  tbe  laterala  being  atopped  at  tbe  tistb  leaf.  Hore 
ktetala  win  take  their  riee  Aran  the  aCopped  lateral*,  but  tbe  eane  wm  BOW  be 
MBBing  to  aaamM  a  roaaet  bne.  Tbe  qnancity  of  water  la  now  to  be 
Itaeaaed,  men  air  given,  and  tbe  laterala  by  da  -        - 

HasL  wiiil  tbey  ara  flaally  reoiOTed  by  tbe  tiBM 
and  bard.    Tbey  ara  tben  eat  elean  away,  in  order  to  admit  aa 


)  brown 


dry,  and  no  i 


I  to  the  wood,  in  order  to  ripen  it  efreetoally,  and  tbebooee  ie  kepi 
_ . .  DO  water  given,  eaoept  te  prevent  the  leaveefUlisg  pramatwely. 
B J  tbia  plaB  w«  have  eaaea  aa  tbiok  aa  a  walkiog.atkk,  and  bava  Mt 
«a  tbeaa  m  tiM  fallowl^  AptU^aix  or  aigbi  boaobaa  of  aboot  a  poond 
iraigfatonaacb.    Oar  **  Vine  MaBnal^eeotaiaadlraatlona  for  taialngYlnaa 


ftam  eyoi  to  tadt  tba  f<rilowlng  I 


The  Brown  Turkey  la  tbe  beat  of 


WU^  and  tbat  yon  aaam  ta  have  nadar  tbe  aynonymaof  Laa'a  PerpetaaL 
"BNwn'b  Parpetaal*'  ia  piobably  tba  Browa  Turkey.  BJdi  dra«ainga  of 
aaoora  (eowdnag  ia  beat),  or  watering  witb  manure  water,  will  aaabla 
yaa  to  banrove  tbeir  aiaa.  Tba  aiagletoa,  or  Wbita  laobLa,  ia  a  good  fig. 
bat  a  bad  beavar.  -»        ■         •« 

AavABAaoa-BBD  lUaisa  (Jf.  D.,  #N»<</^aa<).^I>rain  tba  gnaad  oIBm- 
tnaUy  to  a  daptb  of  4  Ibet.  Make  tbe  bed  now  by  diggiag  oat  tba  aott 
6feet  wide  for  a  bed  4  feet  wide,  and  Z  (bet  deep:  plaoe  alayar  of  dnag 
Z  iaebea  tblek  at  tbe  bottom,  which  may  be  partially  decomposei  etable 
aiaBare,andtb«aa  biyerof  aoil;  forkthia  up  and  tborouffblrmix  itwitb  tbe 
dang  beneath,  aad  tben  nlaca  another  layer  of  dung  and  aoli  upon  it,  forking 
aa  before,  and  ao  on,  una!  tbe  bad  la  brought  te  the  level  of  tbe  eurroonding 
gfoand ;  tben  put  on  a  layer  of  dung,  witb  an  uddttional  8  inehea  of  leaf 
awBld,  it  you  have  it,  aad  •  inebce  of  aoll  over  that.  Pork  over  tba  bed, 
ao  aa  to  mix  tbe  dung,  laaf  mould,  and  aoll  together,  and  leava  latber 
leoglL  ao  that  tbe  fhiat  may  do  ita  work  during  tbo  winter.  In  Kareb  fork 
•vur  the  bed  again,  and  In  tbe  bat  week  in  tbat  month,  or  flrat  of  April, 
plant  throe  rowa  of  Olant,  two»yeam>ld  plaata,  at  1  foot  apart. 

QvATO  Watbu  roa  BTnaoazxiia  {A  Qmstant  JEt«tf«r).— Weak  guano 
water  will  not  inlure  tbe  ahruba  named  if  it  be  applied  when  they  are 
growing  aad  stand  in  need  of  water,  but  it  tboold  only  be  given  at  tbat 
ame.  It  will  do  no  good  at  other  timea^  though  it  may  not  prove  hijnrlooa. 
Tbe  appUeation  of  it  to  Geraniums  sneeeaafUlly  doea  not  imply  tbat  it  may 
be  givea  to  all  planto  bidiaarhttiBatelr. 

Wau  FamT  Tbbh  roa  tbb  Miolavd  CotiBma  (T,  9.).— Ton  will  have 
nam  for  ten  treea,  which  should  be,  /*Mra-Ma«ie  Louise,  Loniae  Boane  of 
Jaraey,  Winter  Hells,  and  Beorr«  de  Ranee.  CherritM.—MMj  Duke,  Elton, 
aad  florenee.    PltMaa.— Green  Gage,  Purple  Gage,   ^-' ~ 

pLuna  ABB  Taraa  OBaia  Ovb  Boor  (A 
owa  will  ba  very  aeeavtabla.   Tourqaeriaa 


and  Coe*a  QOlden  Drop. 
-A  dotaU  of  your  axperir 
be  anawared  next  waak. 

bmacr  on  PUbb  (/.  i8).^The  ineeet  on  your  Dtekaooia  antaietlaa  la  the 
eOBunoa  brown  seale.  Dip  tbo  plaua  into  a  atrong  aobitioa  of  atareb,  let  it 
dry  OB,  aad  remain  Ibr  a  week,  and  t!iea  waah  off  by  ayriaging. 

Sbawxbd  roa  Naw  AaPABAOua-BuDa  (A  Iiv-year»  Skhicr%b«r),~''Wt 
have  used  seaweed  witb  great  snooesa.  not  only  In  making  Aaparagua-beds, 
bat  aa  a  mnkhing  during  winter,  remoTing  it  in  March.  Tonr  mode  of 
amking  the  beda  is  good ;  and,  aa  yon  have  Httle  manure  to  spare  for  tbe 
purpoae,  a  foot  thick  of  fceah  seaweed  will  not  be  too  much,  mixing  it  with 
tbe  aoU  equally  firom  top  to  bottom, -but  keepiag  the  hotbed  manure  nearer 
ttia  anrfaee,  still  mixing  it  well  with  the  soil  to  at  least  a  depth  of  18  incbea. 
Ton  may  bring  tbe  eoll  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  trench  to  tne  top,  which  Is 
what  we  presume  you  mean  by  brinaing  the  loam  to  tbe  anrfaoe,  provid. 
lag  it  ia  not  heavy.  The  crownai  of  the  plaota  should  be  covered  with 
1  or  3  Inches  of  soil  at  the  time  of  planting.  Tour  one-year-old  plants  are 
good,  but  they  will  be  longer  before  they  come  into  bearing  than  if  two  or 
uree-year-old  planta  were  employed;  but  the  certainty  ot  growth  will  be 
iacreaaed,  and  the  produaa  better,  by  pUuting  young  planta  rather  than 
thoae  a  year  or  two  older. 

NAvaa  or  Faun  (Jl  i%  A  Toung  Gardttur  and  Subtcribtr).^  Tom 
Appleeaad  Peara  were  aamed  in  our  Number  of  November  let,  page  860. 
uate  tbe  initiiria,  /.  P.  (J,  C.  WkmUru-l^  fieurr6  Clalrgeau  ft,  Uve- 
da]e*a  St.  Germain ;  4,  a  croea  with  the  Siberian  Crab,  yery  pretty ;  ft,  Pyrua 
tfilobata,  (AnxhuM  Infmirer)*—2,  Fondanted*  Automne;  8,01ouMorcean. 
iCkarUi  JsUit), —Yoar  Apple  is  Court- Fend n-PIat.  There  Is  no  work  on 
Apple-gathering,  but  yon  will  find  such  instruction  in  all  good  gardening 
books.  {Albert).-~l^  Bishop's  Thumb;  8,  Autumn  Pearmain;  17 Parry's 
Pearmain ;  ft,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin.  Ntmbers  omitted  were  not  recognised. 
(Old aub$criber).^l,  Pas«e  Colmar ;  2,  aansel*s  Bergamot.    (P.  Lang),- 


Toar  PUara  arv*l.  Croft  Oaetle ;  I,  Craaaaaa;  t,  Bella  da  Koil ;  4,  GiaaBBM 
d*Hivari  d,  Vlaar of  Wfaridteldf  7,NaPlimBfaurla;  8,8paalA  Boa  Cbidtfaas 
9.  BelUMlmod*aiveri  10,  Yarulaa.    IG.  Wadhurtt)^P0ar9,'-l,  Tlearaf 


Wmkffeld ;  S,  Beurr«  Diel  <  i,  Easter  Beurrd;  4,  Glou  MOreeau  ;  5, 1 
de  Banco ;  «,  Beurrfi  DIeU    ApplM.^1,  Beauty  oT  Kant;  S,  Lamb  Abhay 
Paarmain;  4,  Winter  Qreeaiags  8^  Bawthemdaa.     (jrooMsIco).-   "^ 
—I,  Oendaabolm;  8,  Fondanta  d' Automne^    ^/»/«f.—l,  Worakalei 
8.  Eeiaetta  Dor«e;  4,  Adama*  Paarmain :  "    "      —     -    — 


^yrakaleyPippia; 
8,  Conrt-Pendn-Plat;  fi,Wialar 


a,  neiiMHe  uoree;  a,  Aaama'  rearmamj  o,  uourv-reDan-riac ;  u,  wiomr 
Greonlog;  8,  Dumelow*a  Seedling;  II,  Dutch  MigBoune;  IS,  Hawthofa* 
dan.  (/.  Z.).^!,  Dntfla  Mignoana:  8,  Marmalada  Pippia;  8,  Laaa*a 
Foanaaln.  {B,  i>.)-~S,  Count  of  Wick:  8,  Pomme  Vicdette;  4,  Hav< 
tbomden;  5,  Royal  Pearaaala.   {X.  A).~2,  Kapoldoa;  8,  Bourr4  da 


Names  or  PLAirra  (F.  W,  Steaford),'-Y(mv Fern  la  Gyrtomlum  f 
(A,  L.  B.).— Tour  Ferae  ara-1  and  2.  Pterie  traaauto;  8,  Pbl 
aureum.  (Filwt).—!,  Laatrea  FUix-mas;  2.  Athyrium  FIlix-ftBBBiaas 
8,  Laatrea  dibitate :  4,  Nepbrodluffl  moUe;  5  and  7,  Aaplanlum  ebenaom; 
6,  Cystopteria  fk'agilia.  These  ere,  probably,  tbe  oorreot  namea,  but  no  oaa 
can  ae  certain  Ihim  aaeb  aetapa  of  ftoada  (A.  JTaXiio^).— A  capital  ctlatale 
form  of  Cyatopteria  fragUla.  somewhat  approaching  ta  regie,  (if.  />.}.— Wa 
are  atill  of  oplaioa  that  your  pfamt  ta  Salvia  Qrabanai.  It  eartaialy  ia  *a 
plaat  known  by  tbat  naasa  in  gardona.  and.  aa  fiur  aa  wa  eaa  aaa.  only 
diflbra  from  tba  wild  apedaMna,  witb  whieb  wa  bava  again  compared^  te 
beiagasora  robust  la  baUt(  bnfttbatUno  aaora  than  might  be  expodaft  te 
a  garden  pUat,  partientarly  te  oaa  upon  which  tbe  bybrldiaer  baa  bean  a8 
work.  Are  you  quite  sure  tbat  tbe  plant  you  formerly  had  waa  corraet|y 
named  T  (Armisu—l,  Bupleurum  ftutiooeum ;  2,  Ruaoua  racemoaua.  (/.  iT.j 
~TabemsBmontana  coronaria.  (B.  ^.).— Probably  A.  mooantbemum,  bat 
perhapa  one  of  the  alUed  llexloaa  apedea»  aa  kptopbyllank  There  ia  aot 
enough  to  decide  by.  Tbe  other  ie  Campyloneuron  dacarrena.  (A  Ibi^ 
mo7Uh$  Bti8ferAer).-Phlebodium  Mream.  ( r.  i2.).-i,  Naphtolepla  tB- 
btroea;  2,  Aaemia  Hexooaa. 


POTJLTST.  BSB.  and  HOITSSHOLB  OHKOHICLB* 


BEAHMA  FOOTBAS. 

It  ifl  said  there  ace  people  who  hanestly  diabelieYa  ihait 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  evev  enaied;  who  think  Waterloo  a 
sort  of  historiofu  fiction.  On  tiie  other  hand,  it  is  said 
people  r^>eat  fUsehoods  till  tbey  betiere  them  trae.  It  is 
eaid  George  IV.  related  a  ^ane  at  Waterloo  till  he  fin^jr 
believed  he  oommanded  sad  led  it  in  person.  It  is  hard  to 
know  how  to  deacribe  or  to  daasil^  this  haHudnation.  It 
may  exist  with  the  strictest  reraeity,  aad  the  persons  mmf- 
be  satisfied  they  axe  tellinff  trath,  while  they  are,  in  sober 
earnest,  g^ty  of  that  whiui  to  every  one  eke  is  a  palpable 
fUaehood,  witiiont  any  fonndation  whatever. 

There  are  others  who  will  not  believe  a  thing  after  it  baa 
proved  itself.  The  result  may  be  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon  i 
but  it  wiH  not  be  believed,  or  it  wUl  be  tortozed  and  twisted 
till  it  looks  or  sounds  difieolty.  Henry  Y.  of  France,  wb 
some  call  him,  the  Duke  da  Bordeaux  as  others  call  hini» 
had  a  public  reception  at  Fiohadorf  for  those  of  his  fiuthi- 
ful  nobles  who  chose  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  from 
France  to  that  place.  We  should  imagine  the  old  marquiseB 
and  the  "preux  chevaHesB^"  dating  in  unbroken  line  firom 
the  Crosaaes,  the  real  "  sang  aaur"  for  generations ;  grand 
old  fellows— we  do  not  believe  many  young  ones  went*- 
but  rather  fbssy,  and  sticklers  for  etiquette.  The  dear 
Prince  lived  aa  U8ual»  a  foil  sUowance  of  mesls,  and  very 
little  walking.  When  he  was  at  table  the  pilgrims  were 
allowed  to  cironlate  through  the  apartment.  When  he 
walked  they  followed,  and  admired  him  at  a  distance. 
Fanpy  a  paiV  ^  ^^<<)^>  '^^  wearing  the  cross  of  St  Louis,  all 
mounting  the  white  cockade :  gentlemen  to  the  backbone- 
two  old,  two  middle-aged.  It  is  known  the  Prince  is  some- 
what lame,  and,  thou|^  painstaking  oonceals  it  at  times,  at 
others  it  is  very  peroeptible.  Fancy  him  walking  along  a 
gravel  path  forty  yards  ahead  of  the  four  pilgrims.  Bveo^ 
now  and  then,  when  the  plan  of  the  gardens  permitted  i^ 
they  cut  across  or  ran  round  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  him 
nearer,  and  probably  to  be  recognised.  On  one  of  thesft 
occasions,  after  he  had  psssed,  llie  two  fine,  tall,  old  mea 
stood  watching  him.  AH  at  once  there  was  sn  exdamatiaa 
from  one  of  them.  "Ah  !'*  he  cried,  "our  dear  Prince  haa 
one  leg  shorter  than  the  other."  "  Shame."  said  his  ooBb- 
panion;  "it  is  impossible— our  I^ince  cannot  be  lame."* 
"But  see,  he  limps."  "Yes,"  shouted  the  other,  "that  m 
because  one  leg  is  longer  than  the  other,  not  shorter  l'* 
"  But  you  must  see—"  "No  I  won't  see,  and  I  can't  aee  5 
he  may  have  a  longer  leg,  he  cannot  have  a  shorter !"  aiid 
the  two  <dd  firiends  parted  in  dudgeon. 

Very  ridiculous,  is  it  not?  WeB,  then,  how  about  the 
Brahmas?  In  entering' on  the  question  we  address  our- 
selves to  two  classes.  We  wiU  tdl  "  W.  H.  B."  that  which 
we  believe  to  be  true,  and  have  tried.    When  we  have  dona 
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iluut^  we  &DQJ  t^  infidels  "  in  re  Bndimae"  will  be  *"  liAnd* 
aonxefy  whipped/'  and  <' knocked  inte  a  eocked  hat.*' 

Hanu&ctared  breeds  are  good  only  for  a  time,  and  require 
to  be  constantly  rOT)lenished  from  the  original  stock.  Let 
tiie  breeders  of  t^e  beaotiM  Sebright  Bantams  speak.  How 
long  will  their  pets  retain  the  perfect  comb,  the  fkulilese 
tail,  the  aoonzate  ladng  ?  All  the  points  will  disappear  one 
hj  one,  and,  after  three  or  four  seasons,  the  lovely  little 
bird  will  be  a  common  black  and  yellow-blotched  bird*  with 
sickle  tan,  and  Yezy  likely  a  cap  oomb.  It  is  notorious  to 
all  breeders  that  cross  breeds  (and  mann&otnred  birds  are 
nothing  else),  not  only  cannot  be  depended  npon,  but  they 
throw  back,  and  eveiy  now  and  ik&a  produce  an  apparently 
pure  bird  of  a  Yerj  different  breed  from  their  own.  While 
this  is  a  proof  of  mixed  parentage,  if  a  breed  will  go  on 
fixr  years  reproducing  itself  without  even  an  occasional 
spert,  it  affords  good  evidenoe  of  purity  and  distmetness. 

Things  are  now  tolerably  well  settled  in  the  poultry 
world.  Some  do  not  know  the  difficulties  there  were  in  its 
eady  days,  and  others  have  forgotten  them.  Coehin-C!hinas 
ware  the  first  oelebrated  fowlB;  they  came  with  double 
oombs;  five  claws  were  common;  they  had  unmistakable 
Dorkii^^  heads,  and  erery  now  and  then  they  appeared  with 
good  showy  tails.  Our  best  judges  were  not  deceiyed  by 
these  tliings,  and  they  soon,  by  setting  their  £Me0  agunst 
improper  mating,  got  the  dasses  filled  witii  pare  birds. 
Ko  one,  in  those  days,  ever  dreamed  the  Codnn-Ghinas  were 
not  a  pure  breed.  They  have  remained  pure  to  this  day, 
and  will  do  so.  They  begun  the  "  mania ;  *'  and  when  it  was 
a  little  on  the  wane  the  Brahmas  appeared.  Some  of  those 
who  had  done  well  by  dealing  in  Cochins,  and  who  were  fur- 
seeing  men,  were  wishing  to  realise,  and  seeing  that  the 
elevation  of  a  new  favourite  would  of  necessity  lessen  the 
attraction  and  value  of  the  old,  they  tried,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  to  depreciate  the  poor  Brahmas.  Firct  it 
was  declared  they  were  no  breed  at  all,  and  then  they  were 
pironounoed  to  be  an  o&hoot  of  the  Cochin.  We  will  pre- 
mise that  we  have  bred  thousands  of  Brahmas,  and  have 
hundreds  now,  all  true  to  a  feafdier,  all  pea-oombed,  aU  pen- 
cilled alike,  and  all  feathered  on  the  legs.  In  twelve  years 
we  have  never  bred  a  dean-legged  chicken. 

Probably,  says  one.  Cochin  crossed  with  Malay.  This 
would  bring  no  pencilling.  Instead  of  fi«ff  it  would  give 
scanty  feathering.  It  would  |plve  long  dean  legs,  brown 
plumage,  and  a  hard,  warty,  skmny  face,  for  the  easy  com- 
fortable weU-to-do  look  of  a  Cochin  pullet.  In  the  cocks, 
the  Malay  in  every  point  is  the  antip<xies  of  the  Cochin ;  he 
is  long,  gaunt,  and  angular,  and  no  mixture  however  skilful 
can,  with  these  materials,  make  a  Brahma. 

Tlie  next  among  the  inecedulous  sayOochm  and  Borking 
we  should  say  this  is  far  more  likely  than  the  previous  croas, 
but  it  wiU  not  make  the  bird.   It  would  givedsan  and  white 
legs,  five  daws,  and  drooping  siagto  combs.    It  would  give 
JUBuple  tails. 

The  Grey  Chittagong  baa  fiur  more  afinlty  to  the  Malay 
iiiian  to  the  Brahma. 

We  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  Bamum  daas  of  the 
▲mezican  oommuBxty,  who  tl£ik  it  smart  to  prove  they  have 
done  the  worild  by  selling  pure  things  on  their  waxranly,  and 
<ti<wlariTig  tiiem  to  be  impuBs  and  worthless  aa  soon  as  they 
have  received  the  moa^  for  them. 

It  seems  to  us  the  dOBtaa^t^  of  proving  the  parity  and 
^istinotneaa  of  breed  in  Brahmas  beoones  less  every  year. 
For  a  long  period  they  had  to  iuhahdt  the  various  olass.* 
Th^y  have  emerged  from  it,  and  at  late  Shows  they  have 
been  among  the  most  nnmerous  classes,  in  some  anstanees 
snooDd  only  to  Dorkings.  What  do  they  show?  No  col- 
lection of  oddities,  but  a  class  fine  in  colour,  comb,  and 
narking  aa  any  Hamburgh.  No  sign  or  remnant  of  Malay, 
<9uttagong,  or  I>orkuig.  Tha  evidenoe  of  those  who  keep 
them  is  everywhere  l^e  same.  Th^  differ  from  Cochins  in 
the  fallowing  partionlars— 4h^  eat  leas,  tibey  lay  more,  they 
are  hardier,  they  are  better  mothers,  and  they  are  more  dis« 
posed  to  seek  for  and  to  find  their  food.  All  this  is  yt^tvxt, 
and  yet  like  our  old  Marquises,  thaopponents  of  these  bird% 
shut  their  eyes  to  plain  tmtfi,  and  sisiply  say,  "It  is  im- 
possible these  fowls  can  be  pore." — B. 

{Our  witty  and  able  eoegespoiideint>  who  should  have  been 
the  Attorney-General  of  Brahma-Pootnw  had  Gulliirer  dis- 
4iOTeBBd  i^t  kingdom*  having  undertaken  to  maintain  that 


the  Brahmas  are  a  pure  breed,  like  a  akflfol  adveeate  ridiMleB 
ihe  contrary  opimon,  ignores  the  evidence  sustaining  i^  and 
pats  forward  only  that  which  shows  that  there  are  some 
ohadas  of  difference  between  a  Brahma  and  others  admitted 
as  Cochins.  He  passes  by  the  &d>,  that  Dr.  Bennett,  tiie 
originator  of  the  Brahmas,  dedinod  to  neveal  their  origin. 
He  passes  by  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Buxnham  states,  from  the 
eiidenoe  of  his  own  senses,  and  Dr.  Bennett  has  never  eon- 
tmdicted  the  statement*  that  th^  are  a  cross  between 
the  Cochin  and  Chittagoag.  But,  says  our  correspondent* 
they  have  pea-combs.  'We  rukly  by  asking.  Is  this  any 
more  a  proof  of  a  distinct  breed  than  is  tlie  rose-comb  in  a 
Derking?  And  we  next  ask.  Is  their  l»eeding  true  to  eolonr 
any  more  a  proof  of  a  distinct  breed  than  White.  Bnl^  and 
Brown  Codiin-Chinae  being  true  to  their  colours  t  Let  it  be 
admitted  that  Brahmas  are  hardier,  eatr  less,  lay  more  eggs* 
are  better  mothers,  &c.,  than  Codun-Chinas,  and  what  then  ? 
Our  correspondent  will  not  for  a  moment  aigoe  that  these 
qualities  establish  a  distiuct  breed.  The  dark-odottied 
varieties  of  Cochin-Chinas  vary  neariiy  simflarly  from  ttie 
White  variety.  We  have  alway s«thoujght  and  ttfll  think  the 
Brahma  resembles  the  Codiiu-China  in  all  the  essentiab  on 
which  a  distinct  breed  can  be  founded.  Let  it  be  admitted 
to  be  a  variety  in  lidather— «ad  that  ife  is  a  good  variafcy  we 
do  not  dispute.] 


BntMINGHAM  SHOW. 

Wn  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  entries  ftr  all  depart- 
ments of  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  in  Kngley  Hall  are 
most  satts&otory,  and  that  the  building  will,  as  usual,  be 
wdl  filled  with  obiects  of  varied  interest.  As  we  remariced 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  arrangements  for  this  year,  there 
ts  ample  evidence  that  the  Birmingham  Show  is  fimdy 
established  in  public  fliivour,  and  that  istie  efforts  of  its  pro- 
moters are  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  whose  co-operation 
it  is  desirable  to  obtain.  No  other  sodety  has  hitiierto 
founded  an  exhibition  so  diversified  in  character  as  that  at 
BimCn^iam,  bringin|^  together  as  it  does  so  mndi  that  is 
attractive  to  the  agriculturist^  the  poultry-keeper,  and  to 
many  who  are  enabled  to  engage  in  horticultural  pursuits; 
and  the  experienoe  of  the  last  few  years  is  auffident  to  prove 
that  nothing  will  be  overlooked  wiiidh  is  csloulated  to  give 
increased  vaine  to  these  pleasant  and  useftil  raeetSngs.  We 
salgoin  a  statement  of  the  entries  ibr  this  and  tiie  mat  pne- 
ceding  years: — 


1860. 

1881. 

1862. 

1863. 

188^ 

Ctttle 

Shew 

110 
42 
7« 

118 

168 

184 
66 

72 

m 

220 

181 
UO 

70 
116 

U 

1,864 

282 

168 
81 

S8 

U4 

87 

1,605 

275 

151 

If 

Warn    „  .^ ^.......i..... 

aSto:::::;;:::r ;;::::::::;::: 

Com  

Pooltiy ...«. —. ^.... 

PigeODB ., 

loe 

60 
280 

Total 

1»648 

2.055 

2,088 

V09 

2.488 

-(JIftdlatid  OouniiM  Herald.) 


A  SOUTHEEN  POULTRY  SHOW— MEBITS  OF 
(X)OHIN-CHINA  FOWLS. 

Ik  your  valuable  Number  this  week  you  have  published  a 
letter  from  "A  Wiltshhes  Bxctob"  strongly  advocating  a 
poultry  show  for  the  South  of  England,  in  which  desire  we 
Bonthem  poultiy*rearer8  heartily  concur.  Birmingham  ia 
too  distant,  and  BricMon  and  other  small  Shows  do  not 
flive  any  prizes  to  m^e  it  worth  our  while  to  send  our  liest 
birds.  I  think,  however,  that  your  oonrespondent  has  either 
not  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  diiforent  sorts  of  fowla 
moat  useful  for  table  and  laying  purposes,  or  else  his  faaoy 
leads  him  too  strongly  in  one  direction,  or  he  would  not  so 
strongly  urge  the  chdms  of  the  Dorking  fowls  as  so  supeilor 
to  all  others  for  the  table. 

They  are,  no  doubt,  very  good  when  they  have  passed  the 
perils  of  chickenhood,  and  are  well  &tted  for  several  months ; 
but  they  are  more  delicate  to  rear,  more  subject  to  disease 
than  either  Cochin,  Spanish,  Polish*  or  Cr^e  CoMur,  and  do 
not  come  to  perfection  for  several  months.  The  Ooohin  is 
extremdy  hardy,  roup  is  unknown  amongst  them,  and  at 
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ttuFM  montlis  old  th^  an  perftotUm  tor  the  tabk.  I  wiQ 
aQow  thftt  tho  breMtbone  u  rather  too  prominent ;  bat  this 
does  not  preTent  there  being  a  much  deeper  and  lai^ger  slice 
on  the  breast  than  there  would  be  on  any  Dorking  ohioken 
of  the  aame  age,  however  fatted. 

I  have  had  many  Ck>ohins,  hatched  tinoe  Jolj,  killed  this 
month  for  table ;  they  weigh  from  6i  to  6|  Ibe.  the  pair  of 
piUeti.  These  hare  not  heSa  cooped,  bat  fed  in  open  pool  try- 
booses,  and  the  flesh  is  more  white,  joi^y,  and  deHcioas 
than  that  of  any  fowls  I  have  erer  known  of  other  breeds. 
After  six  months  old  they  require  to  hang  a  day  or  two 
longer ;  bat  a  six-months  cockerel,  well  fed,  is  qaite  perfect 
for  table,  and  as  large  as  a  small  Turkey.  They  &tten  more 
readily  than  any  other  fowl,  from  being  of  so  tame  and  quiet 
a  disposition.  If  tanght  to  come  to  call,  and  never  driven, 
thev  allow  themselves  to  be  touched  and  stroked  by  those 
with  whom  they  we  acquainted. 

I  have  had  Dorking  and  Cochin  chickens  in  the  same 
dutch  treated  exactly  alike,  and  the  difference  in  growth 
has  been  very  remarkable.  The  Hamburghs  have  their 
merits,  no  doubt,  but  such  wandering  birds  are  a  great  diffi- 
culty to  all  poultiy  keepers.  The  eggs  are  lost;  they  mix 
with  the  other  birds,  for  no  fence,  wire,  or  distance  will  teach 
them  bounds ;  and  as  for  table,  you  might  as  well  expect  to 
fiitten  a  Black  Spanish  fowl  as  a  Hamburgh.  I  think  many 
people  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  superior  eatable  qualities  of 
the  Cochin  fowls,  from  there  being  such  numbers  of  cross- 
bred, lonff-legeed,  long-necked,  narrow-chested  birds  so 
called,  which  bear  as  much  resemblance  to  the  high-bred 
Cochin  as  a  Mulatto  does  to  an  Englishman ;  but  against  a 
real  pure-bred  the  Dorking  would  stand  no  chance  in  compe- 
tition for  the  table. 

I  hope,  if  we  have  a  Southern  Show,  that  we  may  have  a 
class  for  Cr^ve  Ccsurs,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  having 
only  kept  them  a  few  months,  bid  fair  to  rival  some  of  our 
best  breeds  as  egg-pxoducera  and  birds  for  the  table. — 

COCHIH. 


GLOUCESTEESHTRE  OENITHOLOGIClL 
SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

Txa  third  annual  Exhibition  of  Canaries  and  British 
and  Foreign  Cage  Birds  was  held  at  the  Lecture  Hall  of 
the  Working  Mui's  Institute,  Gloucester,  on  the  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  inst.  The  entries  were  veiy  numerous,  nearly  a 
thousand  birds  being  shown.  The  competition  in  Nor- 
wich Canaries,  between  Messrs.  Mackley  and  Walter,  was 
very  dose.  The  Lizards  were  splendid;  the  Belgians  were 
perfection ;  and  the  Mules  very  fine,  the  first  and  seoond- 
prise  birds  being  first-rate. 

BsteuKt  (ClMT  Tdlow).~Flnt,  G.  Cortott,  Jan.,  Blrmiarbftm.  Seeoad. 
1.  Mayo,  GloooMttr.  Tanr  HlnblT  Oomm«nd«d,  W.  Rote,  BimlnttaAm ; 
O.  Gorbett,  Jan.  Hlghlj  ConmcnM,  J.  Mayo}  W.  Phttllpi,  Old  Basford, 
aatr  Nottiagban.  Commendfld,  O.  Hardtnt,  ▲•htoa-nnda'-LTiie ;  W. 
W!Ubunt|  HottiBfliaa;  W.  TownitDd,  GloaeMter. 

Bbloiaki  (CImt  Boff  ).~Firtt  and  8eooBd«  O.  Corbet^,  ion.,  BirmlBirban. 
Tanr  Hlcbljr  Oommeadad,  J.  Mayo,  Oloueeatar;  J.  W.  Price,  Derby. 
Biffbly  Commraded,  O.  Hardlnff,  Aabton-OBder-Lyna;  J.  Brown,  Blr- 
Bingham.    Conmeoded,  J.  Brawn. 

BsLeuva  (Variegated  Tallow  or  Bnff).— Pint  au'l  Very  Highly  Oom- 
mendod,  J.  Mayo,  Qloncerter.  Seeond,  G.  Gorbett,  jon.,  Birmtngham. 
Highly  OnMBMBded,  W.  Boae,  Birmingham.  Oomaiended,  J.  W.  Prlee, 
Deity;  W.  WlUiami,  Notttaigham. 

BiMiAira  (iBy  other  Tariefey  of  TeHow,  Bnff,  or  Yartegated).— First,  W. 
PbiUipe,  Old  Baaford,  Bear  Nottingham.  Seoood,  G.  Harding,  Aahton- 
mder»LrnA  Yery  HIgbly  Oommanded  and  Oommended,  Q.  Gerbett,  Jan., 
Birmingham.    Gommcndcd,  J.  P.  Hadland,  Glonetater. 

NoBwicH  (Clear  Yellow).— Pint,  R.  Maekley,  Nonrich.  Seeond,  W. 
Walter,  Wlnebetter.  Very  Highly  Oommended,  R.  Maekley;  J.  W.  Priee, 
Dtr^ ;  W.  Wimaaaa,  Nottingham.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Walter ;  O. 
Jloon;  Nortbamptoa.    Commended,  8.  Brown,  Binnlngtaam. 

NoBwioH  (Clear  Bnff].— Plral,  R.  Maekley,  Norwich.  Seeond,  W. 
Walter,  Wlneheater.  Yery  Highly  Commended,  W.  Walter;  B.  Maekley; 
W.  Wllllamt,  Nottingham.  Highly  Oommended,  H.  Sawklas,  Oloneeafeer ; 
J.  W.  Priee,  Derby.    Commended,  H.  Bawklna. 

NoBWfCH  (Variegated  Yellow  or  BnlTt.-oFirat,  W.  Walter,  Wlneheater. 
Baeond,  H.  Sawklna,  Gloneeater.  Yery  Highly  Commended,  O.  E.  N.  Baw- 
lisaon,  Gloneeater!  H.  flawkina;  W.  Gamble,  Northampton.  Highly  Com- 
nsadod,  H.  Sawktof.    Commended,  R.  Maekley. 

No&wicH  (Any  other  Tariety  of  Yellow  or  Bnff  Variegated).— Plrat  and 
Baoond.  H.  Bawklna,  Gloneeater.    Yery  Highly  Commended,  J.  F.  Had- 


Lu4no  (Ooidpn-epaaffled).— Plrrt,  J.  W.  Priee,  Dm'by.    Seeond,  B. 
Pointiur,  OU  Baaford.    Yery  Highly  0>mmended,  J.  Llngard,  Athton- 


noder-Lyne.   Highly  Commended,  Her.  A.  JohmeB,  Horaleydown,  London. 
'Commended,  G  Harding,  Aabton-ander-Lyne ;  J.  W.  Pnee. 
LisABD  (MlTer^angled).— Flrit,  W.  Willlama,  NotUngbam.    Second, 


JovavB  CmrAMOir  (Not  Belgian  or  Norwieb).— Friae,  J.  F.  Hndliil, 
Gloneofter.    Commended,  H.  Sawklna,  Oloneeeter. 

Mbalt  CutVAMOH  CNot  Belgian  or  Norwich). -Ftrat,  J.  KBlbb,Henk- 
ampton.  Seeond,  H.  Sawkina,  Glonceeter.  Commended,  J.  Wynn,  HorOi* 
ampton. 

Bbloiaw  (dear  Yellow  Half-bred).— Pint,  J.  Mayo,  GknMeater.  fleeoBd, 
G.  Clapham,  Upton  SL  Leonarda. 

Bbloun  (Half-bred,  Any  other  eelonr).— Flrat  B.  DaUlmore,  Gloneeater. 
Seeond,  H.  Snwkina,  Gloneeater.    Highly  Commended,  W.  Walter,  Win* 


Plam  TiLLOW-CBBBnD  (Not  Belgian  or  Norwich). -Flnt.  G.  Hardlac* 
Aahton-nnder-Lyne.  Seeond,  W.  Walter,  Wlneheater.  Yery  Highly  Oom- 
mended and  Highly  (3ommended,  8.  Brovn,  Blrmtncbnm. 

Borr^BiarBD  (Not  Belgian  or  Norwich). -Fir«t,  O.  Harding,  Aahtoa- 
ander-Lyae.    Second  and  Highly  0>mmend«(l,  R.  Brown,  Birmingham. 

Plain  Tbllow  Caxabt.— Flrkt,  G.  Clapham,  Upton  St.  Leonarda  Seemid, 
J.  Bowly,  Horaepoola,  near  Gloneeater.     Commended,  W.  Walter,  Wln- 


Plaim  Bvrr.— FIrat,  J.  F.  Hadland.  Gloaoeater.  Seeond,  W.  xaiaOB, 
Gloneeater.    Commended,  W.  Waiter,  Winch  enter. 

PLArn  Ybllow  oe  Bopf  Vabiboatied.—  Flrat,  W.  Walter,  ' 
Seeond,  Yery  Highly  Ccnmonded,  and  Oemmendad,  I»  Mayo,  Glc 
Highly  0>mmended,  W.  Perria,  Qloneeater. 

JovacB  GoLonifCR  Mvi.B.~Firat,  O.  Crocker.  Plymontb.  Seeond,  B. 
Maekley,  Norwich.  Yery  Highly  Commended.  H.  SawkUa,  Gloneeetart 
W4Walter.  Wlneheater ;  R.  Maekley ;  O.  Crooker.  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Walter ;  Q.  (Crocker. 

Mbalt  Gou>riNOii  Molb.— Flrat,  J.  W.  Price,  Derby.  Second,  W.  I*. 
Clapham,  fCorthampton.  Yery  HIgbly  Commended,  W.  PhlUlpa,  Old  Baa- 
ford. Highly  Commended,  H.  Sawkina,  Glouoeater.  Commended,  W. 
Walter,  Wincbeetor. 

AVT  oraca  TABiBTT  ov  MoLB  OB  Hybbib.— Flr»t,  J.  Llngard,  AabtOB* 
nnder-Lyne.    Yery  Highly  Commended,  W.  Walter,  Winoheeter. 

BoLumcB.^Firat  and  Seeoiid.  Mua  Waring,  Gloaoeater. 

GoLsraicn.— Prise  and  Yery  Highly  Commended,  4.  Mayo,  Glonoaater. 

Lmar.— Priae,  W.  Walter,  Wlneheater. 

Hktlabx.— Priae,  W.  Walter,  WiBcheater.  Yery  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Mayo,  Gloooeiter. 

BiAOKBiBO.— Flrat,  £.  Welfare,  Hlgbnam,  near  Gloneeater.  Second, 
/.  F.  Roberta,  Gloneeater.    Yery  Highly  (^mmendcd,  C  Rose,  Gloujeater. 

SoBo  TiiBDCH.— Prise,  G.  Cambridge,  Gloneeater.    Commended,  0.  Forty, 


La  BOB  Bbitvh  Bibb.— Priae,  H.  Arkell,  Glonceeter.    Yery  Highly  Com- 
mended, W.  Gainer,  Oloneetter. 
OBAae PABoauBTB— Priae,  Mn.  L.  Fonracro,  Qlonoeatet. 
Abt  omBB  Vabibtt  or  Shall  FoBnax  Bibm.— Priae,  W.  Walter,  Win- 


Gbbt  pABBOT.^Priae,  W.  Bonnet,  Gloncfater. 

Abt  othbb  Yabibtt  o»  Labob  Fobxion  Bibd.— Prise,  Yery  Highly 
Commended,  and  Hlffhly  (Commended,  MIm  L.  Foaracre,  Gloucester. 

Bnn  OoLLBonoif  ov  Cahabibc  zb  oxb  Caob.— Priae,  J.  Mayo,  GJonoaater. 
Yery  Highly  Coromraded,  H.  Snwkina,  Gloaeeater;  W.  Walter,  Winobenter. 

BstT  Ca8B  or  Srvrricn  BiRna.— Prise,  —  Skelcon,  Cheltenham.  Yery 
Highly  Commended,  B  Holt,  Gloaoescer;  J.James,  Gloacaater.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Monntaney,  Gloooeiter. 

The  Jndges  were  Mr.  G.  J.  Bamesby.  Derby ;  and  Mr.  O. 
Niobolson,  Fareham,  Hants. 


Ber.  A.  Johneon,  London.    Yery  Highly  Comwended,  G.  Harding,  Aabton- 
nndcr-Lyne;  W.  WlUiBma;  B.  Pointing,  Old  Beofbrd. 


COLLINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thx  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  on  the  8rd  inst.  The  entries  this  year  were  fax  in 
adYanoe  of  former  occasions,  both  in  quality  and  numbers. 

SptmUh  weie  good.  Dorldngt  contained  some  exoeUent 
pens.  A  first-rate  pen  of  old  Whites  stood  first  in  the 
Cochin  class.  Buffs  second,  and  Whites  third.  The  Game 
classes  were  splendid  throughont,  especially  the  first-prise 
pen  of  Dnckwings,  which  were  immediately  claimed,  and 
will  doubtless  Yeiy  soon  repay  their  fortunate  purchaser. 
Mr.  Swift's  Brown  Beds,  Hiss  Crawford's  Whites,  and 
Sir  St.  G.  Goro's  Dnckwings  deserYO  especial  mention. 
Spangled  HmOmrglu  were  but  poor,  except  the  winning 
pens.  Pencilled,  however,  made  ample  amends,  both  claaaes 
being  capital;  Mr.  Power's  Golden  and  Sir  St.  G.  Gore's 
SUvers  weU  deserve  their  honours.  The  latter  appear  to 
dear  all  before  them,  and  we  never  remember  seeing  so 
good  a  pen.  Baniam$  formed  also  excellent  classes.  In 
Chune  we  preferred  many  pens  before  the  first-prize — ^the 
Bev.  S.  Beynolds  Hole's  Blaeks.  The  second-prae  Whites 
were  first-rate. 

Bouen  Dudu  were  few  in  numbers,  but  better  i 
it  is  difficult  to  meet  with,  Mr.  Boyle's  first-prise  Isl 
birds  gaining  the  same  distinction  here,  M!r.  Lang 
second,  and  the  Worcester  winners  being  highly  comma 
Mr.  Smith's  Aylesburys,  which  were  also  vezy  good,  ob- 
tained the  first  prise  in  the  Variety  daas. 

OoNMBaniam  Codu  were  a  large  class,  the  winner,  &  beaa- 
tiftil  Black  Bed,  ftally  deserving  his  position. 

We  are  pleased  to  annomiee  that  the  prise  list  has  been 
greatly  increased  for  another  year  by  an  addition  of  cLasses 
and  increased  prises. 

The  Pigeon§  f6rmed  an  excellent  array,    Cairieni  were 
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nnmerotis  aad  gpood.  Mr.  Gates's  Short*faced  birds  were 
first-rate,  as  aUo  were  his  jostly-oelebrated  White  Trrnnpe- 
tora.  Messrs.  Sanday^  Edge,  Yaxdley,  and  Jessop  well  de- 
served the  hanonrs  they  obtained. 

Exhibitors  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Committee  for 
their  excellent  arrangements,  and  unwearied  attention  and 
courtesy.    The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  :— 

81PAMI8B.— First,  E.  Brown,  SbeiBeld.  Second,  W.  CanBtn,  Biadford. 
TUrd,  K.  W.  Bojle,  DubUn.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Mmwj,  Qedaey. 
Commended,  M.  Brown,  Helton  Mowbray. 

DoRxiyoe  (Any  oolour).— First,  Sir  St.  O.  Gore,  WMswortb.  Seeond 
And  Third,  J.  Smith,  Breeders  Hills.  Highly  Commended,  Sir  8u  O.  Gore. 
Commended,  H.  Savile,  Rufford  Abbey. 

Cochin-Chiwa  (Any  colour).  — First,  J.  Staler,  CoUlngham  (White). 
Second,  R,  Swift.  Sonthwdl  (Buff).  Third,  T.  W.  Zurhorst,  Belle- VUle, 
IHiblin  (White).  Hifthly  Commended,  M.  Brown. 

OAifx  (Black.breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  Q.  Wolstenholm.  Sheffield. 
Second,  R.  Swift,  Southwell.  Third,  J.  W.  Pope,  Biggleswade.  Highly 
Commended,  Rlr  St.  G.  Gore ;  J.  Doncaster.  Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  GK>re; 
J.  Dyson,  Halifax ;  W.  Illingworth,  Sturton,  Retford. 

Gaks  (Dackwings  and  other  GreTx  and  Blues).— First,  J.  Carless,  Hover- 
ingham.  Second,  <$ir  St.  G.  (zore.  Third,  J.  Smith.  Commended,  J.  Brad- 
"wrtl ;  J.  Doncaster. 

Oaxe  (White  and  Pile,  or  Any  other  TaTiety).-Fir«t  and  Seoond,  Mies 
E.  Crawford,  Famsfleld.  Third,  C.  Spencer,  Thurlston.  Commended, 
C.  Spencer. 

HaxBUKOHs  (Golden*spangled)  —First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore.  Second,  Messrs. 
Birth  *  Bolter. 

HaxBoaoHs  (SiWer-spangled).— First,  Sir  St.  Q.  Oow.  Second,  W.  E. 
Brierley.    Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore. 

Hamborohs  (Golden-pendi:eJ),  —  First,  J.  E.  Powers,  Blggleswsde. 
Seeond,  J.  Garrs,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Nnttall,  New  Church, 
Manchester. 

Hambojiqbs  (Silver-pencilled).  —  First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore.  Seeond,  J. 
Holland,  Worcester.  Highly  Commended,  A.  B.  A  T.  Kenyon,  Accrington  ; 
R.  Boy,  Worooater;  T.  J.  SAlfcmarsh. 

Bawams  (Gold  and  Silyer-laced).  —  First,  R.  Swift.  Second,  T.  C. 
Harrison. 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  R.  Dodge.  Second,  Miss  E.  Crawford.  Highly 
Commended,  Hon.  J.  W.  Fiizwilllam ;  R.  Toder  j  Sir  St.  G.  (Jore ;  ».  Dodge ; 
B.  Swift. 

Baiitaxs  (Black,  White,  or  Any  olher  variety).— First,  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole. 
Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Ckire.  Commended,  D.  Causer,  Erdington;  H.  Savile; 
J.  Staley. 

Docks  f Rouen). —First,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Second,  S.  Lang.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Sir  St.  G.  Gore.    Commpnded.  Visa  E.  Crawford. 

DvcuB  (Any  oiher  variety).— First,  J.  Smith.  Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Jesflop ;  H.  Savile ;  J.  Smith ;  M.  Brown. 

BABir-Dooa  Fowls.  -  First,  R.  Cooper,  ColUngham.  Second,  Mr8.Hitehen, 
Bcsthorpe.    Third,  H.  Manieli. 

Gakb  Bantams.— TocA.— First,  TVIi^s  E  (Jrawford.  Seeond,  O.  Smith. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  C.  Brieriey;  R.  Dodge;  C.  Aukland;  E.  Brown. 


PIGKOXS. 

CAnniBBS.— First  and  Second.  Q.  H.  Sanday,  Holme  Pierrepont.  Com- 
mended, G.  H.  Sandav  ;  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham. 

PowTBiia.— Prixe,  E.  Brown. 

MoTTLiB.  ~Ftr»t.  W.  H.  C.  Oat^B,  Besthorpe.    Second,  H.  Yardley. 

Balbs  or  Bbakds.  —  First,  W.  H.  C.  Gates.  Second,  J.  W.  Edge, 
Aston  New  Town. 

Short- TACED  Tumblers  (Any  other  variety).— Prize,  Mrs.  Gates. 

Barbs.— First,  H.  Yardley.  Second,  W.  Maasey.  Highly  Commended, 
O.  H.  Sandfly.    Commended,  J.  Firth. 

Jacobins.  —  First,  G.  H;  Sanday.  Second,  W.  Maasey.  0>mmended, 
G.  W.  Edge. 

Owls.— First,  G.  H.  Sanday.    Second,  H.  Tardley. 

Tbukpbters.— First.  Second,  and  Highly  Commended,  W.  H.  C.  Gates. 

TvRBiTs.  —First,  J.  R.  Jessop.    Second.  H.  Yardley. 

Famtails.— First,  J.  Hives.  Second,  J.  W.  Edge.  Highly  Commended, 
D.  Closer. 

AwT  OTHER  TARiETT.— First,  M.  Ord.  Second  and  Third,  H.  Yardley. 
Fourth,  J.  W.  Edge. 

Judges  :  Poultry. — ^T.  Challoner,  Esq.,  Brunt  Leys.  Pigeons. 
— W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Esq.,  Muawell  Hill,  London. 


SOUTHEEN  COUNTIES  SHOWS. 
YouB  correspondent,  "Beahma  Pootsa,"  asks  for  any 
suggestions  from  mc,  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  more 
souQiem  shows  than  there  are  at  present.  Although  not 
pointedly  writing  on  this  subject  in  my  remarks  in  the  same 
week's  Journal,  T  hinted  at  one  of  our  great  difficulties,  the 
want  of  a  large  population  who  would  make  the  show  day 
their  holiday,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  important 
to  insure  success  in  a  financial  sense,  that  the  poultry, 
should  be  attached  to  cattle  shows.  I  have  at  various  times 
visited  shows,  purely  of  poultry,  and  have  been  forced  to 
reflect  thus :  "  Well,  if  the  visitors  are  not  more  numerous 
than  they  are  at  present,  this  can  never  pay,"  and  I  have 
seen  these  shows  cease  after  a  second  or  third  annual  exhibi- 
tion. It  appears  to  me  that  amongst  the  general  public,  a 
poultry  show  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  the  holiday  for  the 
working  men.  "  What  do  you  want  with  cocks  and  hens  P  ** 
i? perhaps,  the  reply  to  the  request;  but  if  it  is  HiQ  annual 


meeting  of  the  "  Agrionltoral  Sodel^,"  the  reaponse  ean 
hardly  be  negative,  and  I  think  all  allow  that  when  ponltiy 
are  shown,  it  is  the  department  most  thronged.  WeU,  then* 
if  I  am  correct  in  this  idea»  it  would  appear  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  exhibitors  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  agxi- 
cnltnral  association,  to  urge  the  taclang  on  poultry,  and  if 
this  has  been  already  done,  to  try  to  improve  the  prize  list. 
Here  let  me  say,  that  in  two  instances  where  I  have  tried 
this  course,  it  has  been  vexy  suocessful,  and  the  Secretaries 
have  been  most  courteous,  although  personally  unknown  to 
me,  in  considering  any  suggestions  I  have  offered,  and  often 
in  trying  them. 

Well,  then,  let  me  suppose  that  some  brother  or  sister 
maniac  has  been  successtu]  so  far  in  inducing  the  agricul- 
tural society  to  admit  our  pets,  the  show,  as  regards  poultry, 
may  be  a  perfect  failure,  simply  because  the  Secretary  does 
not  understand  the  importance  of  advertising,  or  if  he  ad- 
vertises at  all,  he  does  it  insufficiently.  It  has  frequently 
happened  to  me  to  read  reports  of  shows  in  your  Journal,  to 
which  I  would  have  sent  specimens  willingly,  but  your 
notice  of  the  show  is  the  first  notice  I  have  seen  of  it;  in 
&ct,  the  show  is  over  when  you  first  hear  of  it.  Or,  again, 
the  advertisement  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  the 
entries  close.  How  would  a  diminished  scale  for  shows, 
when  inserted  three  times,  answer?  This,  however,  is 
beyond  my  tether. 

The  Secretary  might  secure  a  tolerable  entry,  by  cutting 
from  the  catalogues  of  the  larger  shows  the  names  of  ex- 
hibitors residing  within  a  certain  distance,  and  sending 
them  at  once  a  schedule  and  certificates  of  entry  by.post, 
soliciting  entries. 

I  am  not  so  certain  that  according  to  the  locality  selected 
for  the  show,  an  increase  of  certain  classes  of  fowl,  will 
do  much  for  southern  shows.  Manifestly,  this  will  not 
make  the  entries  greater,  if  exhibitors  do  not  know  that 
such  a  ^owis  about  to  be  held.  This  latter  point  is 
very  essential,  especially  in  the  lesser  shows,  as  held 
in  the  north.  Their  proposed  existence  miut  be  made 
known.  I  should  say  it  was  simply  owing  to  this  fact,  that 
no  Brahmas  were  seen  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Give  them  but 
a  chance,  and  they  may  be  seen.  Dorkings  may  be  a 
southern  county  bird,  but  they  are  kept  all  over  the  country, 
and  have  numberless  admirers,  now  that  by  experience  their 
delicacy  during  chickenhood  appears  to  have  been  overcome. 
BLamburghs,  on  the  contrary,  certainly  have  more  friends  in 
the  north. 

Are  there  no  friends  to  poultry  who  have  infiuence  with 
the  Gloucester  Agricultural  Association?  Time  was,  when 
they  need  to  have  a  splendid  show  of  poultry  in  connection 
with  the  animal  portion,  but  some  years  ago  it  was  discon- 
tinned,  and  thus  an  annual  show  was  lost  to  the  south.  I 
hope  some  person  may  have  sufficient  influence  to  restore  us 
this. 

One  word  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  Poultry  Club,  the  short 
report  of  the  meeting  noticed  in  your  pag6s,  lately  contained 
a  statement  which  will  go  far  to  disarm  much  of  the  oppo- 
rition,  at  least,  so  I  humbly  imagine ;  the  alteration  of  name 
from  "Eules  for  Judging,"  to  "Standard  of  JJxcellence, 
Ac,  for  exhibition,"  is  very  important.  The  exposition 
given  by  good  judges,  the  reasons  why  they  have  in  certain 
cases  aws^ed  prizes  apparently  against  the  standard  would 
be  useful  to  all  of  us,  and  your  own  columns  proved  very 
lately  that  the  best  general  Judge  of  the  day,  Mr.  Hewitt, 
has  no  objection  to  defend  his  judgment  in  certain  cases.  I 
should  myself  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  an  explanation 
of  awards  in  another  class,  it  is,  however,  too  late  now. — 
T.  B.  A.  Z.  

WINTER  AND  SPBING  MANAGEMENT  OF 
STOCKS  IN  COMMON  HIVES.      .        • 

I  BXGAN  bee-keeping  this  season,  and  liaVe  five  straw  hives 
in  a  shed  (same  as  Neighbour's).  They  stand  on  cases  with 
drawer  for  feeding,  on  Nutt's  principle,  and  are  all  well 
covered-up  with  ooate  and  carpet.  Now,  as  ventilating  hives 
in  winter  is  recommended,  I  want  to  know  if  I  should  re- 
move the  carpet,  &c.,  and  open  the  block  fronts  in  the  oases 
on  which  the  hives  stand,  and  insert,  over  the  holes,  into  the 
feeding-drawer  or  cases  perforated  tin,  and  then  ventilAte 
the  shed  weU  in  which  the  hives  are  ?    My  main  object  ndzt 
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JOUBKAL  OF  BOBfEEOUUrUUB  AXD  C0TTAaS  QABDSmnE.       [ 
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yeop  wfll  b«  to  get  gwanns  so  m  to  vtart  m  lot  of  ftame^ldTet 


or 

PkMo  ftlflo  say  if  it  ifl  wise  in  the  ipring  to  distnb  tiio 
beoi  to  ekaa  the  fiooep-boardi,  and  when  is  it  tiie  light  time. 
I  have  partly  doeed  the  entiaBcea  to  my  hiTes  by  means  of 
wedges.  Bo  yoa  eonsidmr  this  wise,  as  it  stops  ventilation  F 
Aboot  a  month  ago  my  hives  weighed  from  20  to  80  lbs. 
each,  snd  they  seem  Strang.  Abont  what  time  dioold  yon 
resort  to  liBeding,  as  I  want  esvly  swarms  f— J.  A. 

[Common  straw  hrres  require  no  ventilation,  and  tbe  lees 
th^  sre  meddled  with  dtnine  winter  the  better.  If  the 
ooats,  oazpete,  &o.,  have  been  £)ng  in  their  places,  take  ad- 
▼antsffe  of  the  first  fine  mild  day  to  remove  tiiem,  and  dear 
out  all  vermin,  sneh  as  spiders,  moths,  earwigs,  &c.  After 
shaking  and  beating  (the  coverings,  not  the  hives),  replace 
them  and  make  all  snng  for  the  winter.  The  latter  end  of 
Febmary  or  early  in  March,  according  to  the  season,  repeat 
the  operation,  and  if  yon  can  with  little  disturbance  snb- 
stitnte  dean  floor-boaffds  for  the  dirty  ones,  so  mndi  the 
better.  A  few  ounces  of  food  given  at  regular  intervals  by 
means  of  an  inverted  bottle,  two  or  three  days  apart  at  this 
season,  will  be  of  use  in  stimulating  the  breeding  powers  of 
the  queens.  Entrances  should  be  contracted  during  winter, 
but  even  this  must  in  some  degree  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stmces,  a  populous  colony  requiring  more  air,  and,  there- 
fore, a  larger  doorway  than  a  weak  one.  J 


HOW  TO  EECnPY  IKEEGULAELY-BUILT 
COMBS. 

I  WIND  the  following  passage  in  a  recent  letter  firom  one 
of  my  moat  valued  apiarian  correspondents. 

*'  Some  of  the  writers  in  Ths  Jottbnal  or  HoKncuxjrunn 
complain  of  their  combs  on  bars  being  crooked,  and  fixed 
transversely. 

'*If  you  found  a  Woodbury  frame-hive  in  this  condition, 
and  wished  to  inspect  the  nuddle  combs,  but  found  it  im- 
possible to  move  the  frames,  how  would  you  proceed  to  make 
the  inspection  ?  Would  you  begin  by  taking  out  the  side 
bars  first,  and  polish  eadi  bar  straight  in  succession  ?  or 
would  you  beffin  at  the  place  where  you  wish  to  make  the 
inspection,  and  pull  up  the  frames,  nolem*  voZsna,  having  first 
inserted  a  knife  between  the  bars,  so  as  to  separate  the 
oombsP 

"I  make  a  supposition  with tiie  view  to  an  answer  in  the 
Joomal  for  the  benefit  of  novices." 

£a  the  case  suj^xised  by  my  cocresp<mdent,  I  should  com- 
mence by  extracting  a  side  comb  (that  which  happened  to 
be  the  straightost,  for  choice),  and  rectify  whatever  irregu- 
laiily  might  eiist  m  eadi  oomb  one  by  one,  partially  or  even 
entirely  detaching  firom  their  bars  such  combs  as  might 
require  it^  and  after  straightening  them,  temporarily  sup* 
port  those  whidi  hadbeen eitherpartially  orwhoUy  detadied 
by  means  of  wire,  &c  All  these  temporary  supports  may 
nsnally  be  removed  the  next  day ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  state  that  aU  ogperations  of  this  kind  must  now  be  de- 
feixed  till  spring  is  pretty  &r  advanced  (ssy  April),  and 
should  on  no  account  be  attempted  either  late  in  autumn, 
or  during  winter.— A  DBVOHsinsa  Bu-smbfxb. 


YAEIATIOI^  IN  IIGUBIAl^  BEES. 

WiUi  you  give  me  your  opinicn  upon  the  endosed  epeci- 
mens  of  bees  P  No.  1  is  firom  a  hive  which  breeds  all  alike, 
with  the  exception  that  about  one  in  a  hundred  is  darker 
than  the  rest.  No.  2  is  from  the  hive  refened  to  in  page  842 
of  Ths  Jottknal  of  HoBTicum'uiat,  and  which  bzeeds  all 
varieties.  No.  8  breeds  all  alike;  but  aU  are  darker  than 
the  original  stock,  unless  the  fisw  in  No.  2,  V^hich  are  most 
brilliantly  masked. 

I  should  esteem  it  a  fiivoor  if  you  would  let  me  know 
whether  any  are  pure  or  not,  and  whether,  as  I  am  told, 
pure-breeding  queens  can  be  obtained  fieom  the  egg  of  a 
^bridised  one^  if  impregnated  with  an  Italian  draie,  or 
]£  when  they  are  onoe  impure*  they  remain  so.^A.  N.  B. 

[The  odour  fhdes  so  modi  in  dead  Liguriaas,  that  the 
spedmens  aooompaoying  your  letter  are  really  of  little  use 


in  hdping  us  to  dedde  tiie  question  submitted  to  us.  He* 
vertheles%  you  are  welcome  to  our  opinion  as  fiw  as  it  goes. 
No.  1  we  should  consider  pure,  as  there  is  some  degree  of 
variation  even  in  the  purest  stocks,  and  the  only  test  we 
admit  in  our  own  apiary  is  an  entfare  absence  of  common 
bees.  This  rule  conasmns  No.  2  as  hybridised,  and  would 
dear  No.  3  from  snmidon,  if  (whidi  we  rather  doubt),  ib» 
bees  are  really  "all  alike."  We  see  no  reason  why  sat 
isolated  black  stain  should  not  in  the  course  of  time  be  bred 
out  of  Ligurians,  if  you  can  but  avoid  a  relapse,  just  in  the 
sasse  way  ss  the  Tiignriau  strain  becomes  bred  out  of  the 
common  bee  in  a  few  generations.  The  difllculty  would  be 
in  avoiding  a  repetition  of  the  dark  taint] 


JOINING  LIGUEIAN  QUEENS  AND  BEES 
TO  ENGLISH  OE  BLACK  BEES. 

In  uniting  queens  there  is  always  a  risk,  and  I  cannot  find 
out  the  mystery  why  the  bees  wiU  not  accept  a  queen  that 
is  given  to  them,  and  after  they  reject  her,  if  she  is  given 
to  another  stock  they  receive  her  joyfully.  Again :  the  same 
stock  that  rejected  the  first  queen  will  gladly  accept  another 
queen,  if  given  to  them  almost  immediately  afterwards.  A 
short  time  since  I  had  a  case  that  illustrates  the  point. 

Having  imported  direct  several  of  the  most  pure,  beautiU 
ful,  fertile  Ligurian  queens  to  be  found  on  the  continent,  I 
placed  one  over  a  stodc  for  some  hours  that  had  its  queen, 
removed  two  days  before.  I  then  admitted  one  bee  at  a  time 
and  they  behaved  very  well,  until  half  a  dozen  had  been 
admitted,  when  they  seized  and  attacked  the  queen,  and  I 
could  not  separate  them  without  taking  the  queen  up  in  my 
fingers  and  actually  pulling  the  bees  from  her.  This  took 
pli^  four  times,  when  seeing  that  the  bees  would  not  accept 
her,  I  put  her  over  another  stock,  and  when  I  admitted  the 
bees  they  recdved  her  joyftiUy. 

I  then  gave  the  stock  that  had  rejected  the  queen  another 
of  the  imported  Ligurian  queens,  amd  they  received  her  in  a 
friendly  way  and  conducted  her  in  triumph  into  the  hive. 

Since  I  sent  you  the  account  of  joining  bees  on  the  14th 
of  October,  I  have  joined  five  more  lots  of  bees,  and  everyone 
successfully.  They  were  driven  on  the  Slat  of  October,  but  I 
do  not  recommend  driving  bees  so  late  in  the  season,  but 
the  feirmer  had  neglected  them,  and  would  not  feed  tJnenu 
The  bees  in  some  of  the  stodcs  would  not  leave  the  combs,  so 
we  had  to  cut  the  combs  out  'and  brush  the  bees  with  a 
feather  into  the  emp<7  hive.  I  did  not  hastUy  discardpeppet* 
mint  scent  until  I  found  it  from  practice  useless. — WHiXJAK 
GasBi,  Clayton  Bridge  Apiary. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Coohw-Chiva  Fowia  {X,  (7.).— W«  iawgfne  your  birds  tre  SilTcr  Clana* 
Boas— tha  bedy  t  tort  of  Frmoh  anamr  white,  and  tho  IimUo  dulnr. 
ThcT  will  breed  food  ehickene  with  a  Doff  oock,  and  ere  en  eeteened 
ymtmy.  Another  elaee  ie  ordinary  Claaaiiion,  and  ie  eotound  aoucllj  Uks 
the  eptce  after  whieh  It  1b  named. 

XouLTXiro  ov  Spamub  Pvi,LST8(0beAiM).— We  hare  known  them  what 
hatched  in  Janoary  to  ehaago  their  feather*  the  same  aatomn  almoat 
entirely,  hot  not  regularly  to  UMnilt.  The  ooeks  do,  and  we  hsTO  some  now 
naked-necked. 

Bbst-patiho  Fowls  (One  who  WiskM  to  Make  hie  Hene  Pay).— Buff  or 
Partridge-colonred  Gwmln  FuUete, and  an  adult Dorkingoock,  will enpply 
egge  in  the  winter,  and  prodnee  good  table  ohlekens.  The  Pallefei  ehoold 
be  bonght  every  year,  and  their  predeeeesors  parted  with. 

Food  fob  SsTLaaxs  (0.  jB.  BJ^.—HnaA  and  cheese  is  a  first-class  food 
fbr  Skylarks.  A  little  whole  hempseed,  groats,  or  cooked  meat  flnaly 
minced  may  be  added  oeeaslaaany  with  benefit.  Larks  should  always  tasw 
a  green  tnrf  to  peek  al,  and  the  bottom  of  the  cage  be  thickly  corered  wtth 
dean  dry  eand  ler  them  to  dust  In.  Hempseed  is  best  given  whole,  but 
is  not  a  necessity,  and  most  be  need  sparingly.  The  meat  most  not  be 
^ted.  ^ 

Osnxair  Pien  (iilMN).~Tske  two  ftable-npoontals  of  lard  firee  from  weiL 
beat  it  im  a  sancepan  till  it  la  nearly  boiling,  add  foor  table  epoonftils  of 
treacle,  keeping  the  lanoepan  near  the  fire  but  not  patting  it  on  again,  and 
stirring  the  treacle  well  in  gradnally.  Keeping  it  still  near  the  fire  Jnet  to 
keep  warm,  stir  in  peasateal  tiU  it  beoomee  a  itiff  ommbly  mass ;  a  UtUe 

mawseed  to  be  added.  Jkboot 

-B.  P.  B. 

SaviasJBJ  nr  CoswiimiaBiT.— In  your  impression  of  the  S5th  of  October^ 
your  ooxrespondent,  Mr.  Hnnter,  sUtes  that  Squirrels  neither  jamped  nor  ate 
acorns.  This,  I  thmk,  ie  nnwnsL  as  I  have  long  kept  eome  of  these  pretty 
nimals,  snd  I  have  now  two^  who  daily  spring  and  leap,  and  freely  eat 
aoonu,  which,  indeed  are  their  principal  meal.  They  live  in  a  cage  witk 
some  wild  Babbits,  several  variettis  of  Doves,  and  a  pair  of  Golden  Pbea- 
saats.— OaoasB  H.  Bnoon . 


,  Jkboot  Siptaits  of  peasmeal  go  to  the  above  quantity. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 

H'nfi) 

Week. 

Average  Tsmperatare 
Mar  London. 

Unin 

last 
87jear». 

ftm 
Bises. 

Snn    ' 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

eia«k 

Ban. 

*en»  ■ 

22 
23 
M 
25 
86 
27 
28 

Tu 
W 

Tn 

F 

B 

Sim 

Titmice  draw  near  homes. 
Grey  Wagtail  arrivea. 

OadcJettfteaa. 

ADTKlcr  SUMOAT. 

Btan  leafless. 

48.8 
47.0 
47.1 
45.9 
47.9 
46.8 
4810 

Vight 
MJL 
84.0 
82.1 
884 

sa.0 

84.8 
S5.S 

Mean. 
«L4 
40.6 
89.6 
89.6 
404) 
40.ft 
4L7 

15 
11 
19 
19 
17 
18 

m.    h. 
88af7 
84      7 
86      7 
88      7 
39      7 

41  7 

42  7 

m.    11. 
Oaf  4 
59      8 

56  8 

57  8 
56      8 
55      8 
55      3 

m.    h.  1  ■.    h. 

5      0  1  57      0 
8      1  1  17      1 
12      2  '  39      1 
17      8       2      2 
22      4     29      2 
28      5  I  69     2 
35      6     87      8 

38 
24 
25 
26 
87 
2B 
29 

m.    i> 
IS    M 
18    17 
18      0 
n    41 
12    22 
12      2 
11    41 

m 

828 

«so 

881 
882 
888 

From  oTMerrfttloiM taken  near  London  dorinf  the  last  tblrty-sevoi  yesn,  the  wnga  day  temperatoie  of  the  week  ia  47.2°,  and  its  night 
tenpentare  88.7>.     Ite  grentait  hert  wm  eo»  on  tte  28th,  1828;  tnd  the  lowest  oold,  9«,  on  the  23rd,  1858.     The   greatest  Ian  of  rain  was 
1.2llDnh. 

AUCUBA  JAPONICA  YAETEGATA  BEAJLENG 
BEBfilES. 

O  one  who  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeingthe  plant 
will  have  forgotten  the 
interesting  and  hand- 
some specimen  of  Au- 
cuba  japonica  vera,  oo- 
Tered  with  its  brilliant 
scarlet  berries,  which 
was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Standish,  of  Aseot,  at 
the  first  spring  meet- 
ing held  at  South  Ken- 
sington on  the  9th  of 
March  last. 

Few  plants,  if  any,  ever  received  snch  unanimous  and 
well-merited  approbation.  It  has  been  the  onlv  new 
plant  of  the  year  which  has  been  signalised  by  naviiig 
the  Society's  Silver  Flora  Medal  awarded  to  it.  For 
this  addition  to  our  ornamental  shrubs  we  havo  to  thank 
Mr.  Fortune,  who  introduced  it  into  this  country  with 
many  other  very  valuable  Japanese  plants. 

At  the  time  when  this  fruit-beanng  Aueuba>  it  being 
a  female  -pkaxit,  was  introduced,  the  -stamen-bearing  or 
male  plant  was  brought  with  it,  by  the  fertilising  powers 
of  which  we  were  premised  in  due  time  to  be  aide  to 
make  the  weU-known  Auouba  japoniea  varieeata,  whioh 
is  a  fnnale,  a  firuit  or  berry-bearmg  plant,  xbe  promise 
tiien  made  has  been  fully  realised;  and  a  fine  plant  of 
our  old  friend  Aucuba  japonica  variegata,  8  or  10  feet  in 
circumference,  can  now  be  seen  in  Mr.  Standish's  nursery 
at  Ascot,  well  covered  with  berries,  which,  though  at  pre- 
sent ereen,  are  fast  showing  symptoms  of  the  ap{>roach- 
ing  cnange  to  bri^t  scarlet.  The  plant  whieh  is  now 
producing  its  hemes,  was  temporarily  planted  in  one  of 
the  Yine-houses  for  the  purpose  of  being  experimented 
upon*  It  is  troly  most  mteresting  and  gratifying  to  all 
tnie  lovers  of  horticulture  to  see  ube  perfect  soocess  at- 
tending the  fertilisation  of  this  plant. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  ike  male  or  pollen* 
bearing  plant  of  this  shmb  will  be  attainable  by  aU ;  but 
at  present  few  only  possess  it,  the  value  being  so  great 
ana  Hie  stock  very  limited.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
anticipate  the  privilege  of  seeing  these  shrubs,  whicn 
grow  so  luxuriantly  in  every  situation  in  this  country, 
and  wMch  are  so  ornamental  by  their  varie«;ated  foliaj^e, 
covered  at  Christmas  (a  rival  with  our  trtdy-loved  Enghsh 
HoUy)  with  brilliant  scarlet  berries. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  the  Aucuba»  not  yet 
sufficiently  abundant  to  be  known,  but  very  beautiful 
and  varied  both  in  foliage  and  in  the  berry.  Mr.  Stan- 
dish  has  a  plant  now  ripening  its  berries,  whioh  appeat 
to  be  of  a  oright  yellow  colour.  There  is  very  little 
doubt  but  that  next  year  many  varieties  of  Aucuba  will 
be  exhibited.  Several  of  the  leadinff  nurserymen  hove 
been  making  collections ;  and  when  tnese  new  kinds  are 
acclimatised,  and  within  tibe  reach  of  the  public  as  respects 
fi».  101  .ToL.  TU,  Xsw  Sum. 


their  price,  a  very  great  addition  will  be  made  to  the 
hardy  evergreens  now  used  for  winter-garden  decoratioa 
in  tlus  country. — ^X- 


HABDY  FERNS: 


HOW  I  COLLECTED  AND  CULTIVATED   THEM^No.  4. 

On  IS  g^eat  point  in  a  tour  is  the  sort  of  talk  you  meet 
witii.  during  itis  couxse.  On  the  coach  or  in  the  steamer 
you  are  thrown  into  much  nearer  relationship  with  your 
Mbw  pasaemffers  than  on  the  less  Booial>le  railway.  Un- 
hsrppy  they  who  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  dignity  and 
chew  the  cud  of  their  own  thoughts,  instead  of  enjoying 
a  healtSiy  interchange  with  the  minds  of  others ! 

My  black  tourist  s  bag  with  its  conspicuously  visible 
trowel  was  a  use^  help  to  me  in  the  matter.  It  proved 
a  sufficient  introduction  to  foreigners,  and  to  those  plea- 
sant English  people  who  travel  with  the  happy  wisn  of 
being  pleased  with  God's  glorious  creation,  wnether  in 
the  human  or  natural  world.  Many  a  treasure  has  found 
its  way  to  my  bag  &om  a  fellow  traveller's  wallet,  un- 
locked by  the  sight  of  the  magic  trowel.  Many  a  ttSk 
hBB  it  ^iven  me  of  the  vaat  forests  of  America,  many  a 
conmanaon  of  their  ve^tation  with  our  own. 

Smill  I  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  of  aH  foreigners  I 
prefer  Americans  to  travel  withP  Their  keenness  and 
oonprehe&sivenese  of  sight  is  extraordinary.  While 
onoicner  would  but  take  in  the  general  outline  of  a  view, 
an  American  has  perceived  and  jotted  down  tidily  in  his 
memory  every  important  feature,  each  tiny  peculiarity. 
I  once  spoke  to  one  of  the  scarcity  of  Ferns  about  Loch 
Lomond.  **  Yes,  madam,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  gathered 
thirty  different  wild  flowers  there  in  half  an  hour." 

Americans  talk  to  you  at  once,  and  talk  in  a  totally 
different  manner  from  English  people.  They  seem  to  be 
burdened  with  no  lurking  fear  of  th^Pe  being  danger  in 
making  a  pleasant  acquaintanee — ^they  do  not  appear  to 
wish  to  know  even  your  name.  Smith  ia  to  them  equi- 
▼aknt  to  Brown,  if  <mly  Scnzt^  will  exchange  his  ideas 
in  return  for  the  unreserved  pouring-out  of  tibe  treasures 
of  their  own  well-stored  minds.  I  have  never  known 
atn  Engiish  gentleman  do  this.  Ho  is  always  perfecily 
polite  ;  but  why  should  be  trouble  himself  about  a 
stranger  he  will  never  see  again—a  nobody  P  He  hsis, 
plenly  to  think  about,  probably  others  have  the  same. 

But  to  return  to  my  trowel,  to  which  amongst  other 
things  I  owe  two  beautiful  clumps  of  Septentrionale. 

In  the  course  of  our  wanderings,  after  "  doing  "  tha 
Caledonian  Canal,  and  searching  in  vain  for  Hymeno- 
phyllum  unilaterale  at  the  Falls  of  Foyers,  and  making 
many  a  pretty  addition  to  Cystopteris  from  the  Muir  of 
Ord,  we  arrived  at  Dunkelct,  that  loveliest  of  all  lovely 
haltmg-places,  where  hill  and  valley,  rook  and  river, 
oontend  with  each  other  in  sweetest  rivalry  as  to  which 
shall  lend  the  greatest  charm  to  the  scenes  around. 
About  two  miles  from  Dunkeld  is  the  Stenton  Bock,  and 
growing  there  side  by  side  may  be  found  Asplenium  sep- 
tentrionale, A.  germanicum,  and  A.  trichomanes. 

Trowel  in  hand,  I  marched  off  to  hunt.    "  Where 
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9!w%t"  said  an  old  foad-Mraper  to  ma;  "ye'll  be  seekiiig 
£yr  aometliiiig,  sae  doat."  I  eiplained  I  waa  going  to  Stan- 
ton for  Earna.  "  Weel,  weal,  jeU  find  tham  unoo  high,  too 
hi^  Ibr  a  leddy,  maTbe." 

The  old  road-mender  waa  right.  I  returned  honra  after, 
wet  throogh  with  what  in  pleaaant  modkery  ia  oalled  Sootoh 
miat,  bat  Fernleaa.  "Ye^U  hae  been  diaaiypointed."  aaid 
n^  old  friend  when  he  caoffht  sight  of  me.  "  Ye  oome  to 
me  the  mom  and  I'll  see.  I  lire  at  Stanton,  ye'U  haa  aeen 
myhooa  for  bye  the  rook." 

The  next  day  I  kept  my  i^pointment ;  and  my  friend, 
tnie  to  hia  word — ^for  he  waa  a  Tery  Scot — ^had  two  large 
clompa  of  Septentrionale  for  me.  "Oh,  leddy,"  he  aaM, 
«<tiie  gran  ffaMlenen  hereaboota  hae  taen  all  the  ither  aorti 
and  I  ooold  nae  find  ye  one  root." 

When  I  offered  the  old  man  a  shilling  he  answered,  "  Nae, 
nae,  keep  yonr  siller,  I  am  glad  to  hae  pleased  ye." 

And  I  toof  pleased,  for  nerer  have  I  seen  in  England  snoh 
planta  of  Septentrionale  as  these.  Th«y  were  tio  nnhealthy- 
tookinff  scraps  picked  off  the  fibce  of  the  rock,  but  compact 
tofts  (one  of  them  mixed  with  A.  trichomaiyee^,  of  8  or  4 
inches  in  aise.  Much  has  been  written  abont  tne  diiBcolty 
of  managing  Septentrionale,  but  I  have  hitherto  found  none. 
I  plantea  these  specimens  (considerably  rednced  by  gifta  to 
friends),  in  an  open  fernery  facing  the  south,  and  they  came 
Tip  year  after  year  loxoriantly  and  well,  bat  they  do  not 
increase. 

Aspleniam  germanicom  is  said  to  srow  on  the  Stenton 
Sock,  as  well  aa  the  septentrionale :  I  was  shown  a  plant 
of  it ;  the  tiny  forked  fiK)nds  were  abont  1^  inch  in  sixe,  and 
not  so  broad  as  Septentrionale,  the  forked  ends  being  almost 
as  fine  as  a  thread.  I  have  never  possessed  this  Fern,  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  a  healthy  specimen  of  it,  or  one  I  shoald 
know  as  perfectly  distinct  from  Septentrionale;  indeed,  I 
beUeve  the  plants  shown  to  me  as  germanicam  have  only 
been  diminntive  specimens  of  Septentrionale. 

From  the  Stenton  Bock  in  the  cold  north  my  mind  wan- 
ders to  the  sunny  south,  where,  under  conditions  somewhat 
similar,  and  yet  how  widely  different,  I  have  seen  at  Bag* 
ndres  de  Luchon  in  the  Hautes  Tyr^niea,  the  entire  fiuM  of 
a  rock,  in  the  very  eye  of  the  sun,  entirely  covered  with 
Septentrionale:  the  fh>nds  were  nearly  double  the  aise  of 
our  Engliflh  Fern,  and  the  forked  ends  one  mass  of  rich 
brown  spores. 

I  seldom  look  at  Septentrionale  without  being,  in  thought, 
earned  away  to  beautiful  Luchon.  I  seem  once  more  to  be 
by  the  side  of  the  Fem-oovered  rock.  It  stands  jutting  out 
on  the  road  leading  into  Spain,  down  which  guly-dresaed 
muleteers  are  driving  their  mules,  laden  with  wood  for  the 
winter's  use ;  the  merry  bells  are  tinkling  in  the  air  as  the 
poor  mules  shake  their  heads  under  the  heavy  burden.  On 
my  left  hand  are  jagged  rocks,  whose  crevices  are  say  with 
wild  flowers;  on  the  right  are  Beech-covered  hifis,  with 
pretty  eh6ZeU  dotted  about  here  and  there,  slanting  down 
to  the  town,  with  the  river,  lined  with  golden  Poplars,  flow- 
ing through.  Before  me,  in  the  &r  distance,  is  the  Port  de 
Yenaeque,  its  snow-capped  peaks  glitter  like  diamonds  in 
the  sun,  and  seem  to  sparkle  with  delight  at  the  glorious 
aoene  stretched  out  beneath  them  in  the  fiur  land  of  Spain. 
I  inhabited  one  of  those  cMleU  on  the  Beech-covered  hilL 
The  garden  is  a  very  wilderness  of  flowers,  and  in  this  wil- 
derness there  is  a  little  oratory  with  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  whose  shrine  is  always  decked  with  flowers,  and  the 
hand  that  places  them  there  is  the  rough  toil-stained  one  of 
the  old  housekeeper,  Jeanne. 

«M^  mistress  used  to  put  them  there,"  she  said;  "but 
ahe  died  when  the  little  miss  was  bom,  and  now  there  is 
only  me." 

Good  old  Jeanne !  with  her  hard  features  and  tender  heart ! 
whose  only  outward  religious  observances  seemed  to  consist 
in  placing  the  flowers  and  in  sundry  crossings  of  herself. 
How  much  I  used  to  enjoy  our  shoppings  and  marketinffs 
together  in  the  early  morning;  Jeanne's  head  ooquettismy 
adorned  with  a  brilliant  amber  kerchief,  tied  in  a  dainty 
knot  on  one  side,  and  she  herself  trying,  with  unexampled 
patience,  to  make  me  a  proficient  in  (her)  Fren<di,  which 
consisted  of  a  most  bewildering  patois  of  Spanish  and  French 
mixed  together  in  one  conftised  mass. 

I  have  never  found  Septentrionale  grrowing  in  the  ahade, 
nor  do  I  believe  it  could  endure  such  a  situation ;  it  luxuriates 


^  in  wannth  and  sunshine,  and  doea  not  care  for  much  water. 
The  one  great  point  in  cultivatinff  it  is  thorough  drainage ;  if 
there  ia  any  moisture  hanging  about,  the  baae  of  the  fronda 
will  decay,  and  gradually  fkll  off,  and  a  tinywizeworm  will 
oome  to  help  in  the  work  of  deatruetioiL  when  the  least 
decajr  is  visible  in  the  fronds,  dig  up  the  plant,  and  look  to 
the  drainage. 

At  Dunkeld  I  found  quantitiea  of  very  fine  Bata  mnraria 
growing  in  the  old  wau  of  the  Duke  of  AthoU'e  park.  I 
managed  to  pick  out  a  great  many  roota  with  eonriderable 
portions  of  earth  attached;  but,  alaa !  I  have  never  made 
ttnta  muraria  live  for  more  than  two  years  in  cultivation. 
I  have  tried  it  with  old  mortar,  planting  it  upside  and  down- 
side and  every  way,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  I  am  naw  tiying 
it  in  a  fiower-pot  nearly  filled  with  drainage,  placing  the 
fiower-pot  sideways  in  the  fernery,  and  ooveiuig  it  with 
earth. 

The  Duke  of  Atholl's  grounds  are  strictly  preserved,  and 
I  have  a  strong  aversion  to  going  over  houses  and  grounds 
with  a  bought  permission,  b6  one  dav  I  determined  to  enter 
them  as  a  freebooter.    I  was  stopped  by  a  little  feUow. 

" Ye'll  nae  be  ganging  there,"  he  aaid;  "ifs  the  Duke's 
private  walk." 

"But  supposing  I'm  the  Duchess,"  said  I. 

"  Weel,  if  ye're  the  Duchess  ye  maun  go,"  said  the  boy ; 
and  then,  amazed  at  his  own  temerity,  he  ran  off,  leaving 
me  to  retrace  my  steps. 

On  the  road  between  Dunkeld  and  Aberfoldie  I  found  a 
very  beautiftd  variety  of  Athyrium  Filix-ftamina,  some  of  the 
fronds  were  nearly  2  feet  in  length,  the  stipes  of  the  younger 
fironds  were  of  a  pinkish  brown,  and  very  bare,  the  pinn»  were 
thrioe-pinnate,  and  the  whole  Fern  Ykid  a  graceitd  feathery 
look.  I  have  since  seen  what  I  believe  to  be  the  same  Fern 
under  the  name  of  FUix-fosmina  plumoaum.  I  found  it  not 
fiur  from  the  pretty  water&ll  called  the  Bumbling  Bridge, 
where  troops  of  merry  children  meet  you  with  baskets  and 
pinafores  Adl  of  rich  dark  red  Bilberries,  and  the  fiir-off 
oirtance  has  at  eventide  the  sunny  glow  of  the  south  fijling 
on  ruddy  banks  of  Heather. 

I  found  Lastrea  spinulosa  in  many  places  in  Scotland ;  it 
muat  be  hunted  for  in  sha4y  nooks,  where  it  grows  side  by 
side  with  A.  Filix-fiDsmina  and  Blechnum  spicant.  Mr.  Bree 
gave  me  a  very  curioua  specimen  of  L.  spinulosa  which  he 
found  growing  on  the  Coleshill  bog ;  the  stunted  ihmd  was 
little  more  than  a  foot  in  aise;  in  colour  it  waa  a  sickly- 
looking  greenish  yellow.  Mr.  Bree  also  gave  me  a  frond  of 
the  very  same  root  when  cultivated,  and  it  would  have 
puzsled  any  one  but  a  doae  observer  to  have  known  they 
were  the  same  Fern;  and  it  is  this  altered  aspect  of  Femn 
under  altered  conditions  that  makes  their  study  bewildering 
to  a  beginner.  I  dare  not  venture  to  aay  that  L.  apinulosa 
under  any  conditions  would  turn  into  L.  dilatata,  but  it  looks 
uncommonly  like  it;  and  you  find  varieties  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching both  Ferns  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  them.  This 
difBculty  does  not  exist  with  Lastrea  uliginosa^  the  under 
TOnnules  of  uliginosa  being  the  aame  sixe  as  the  upper  ones. 
tOiginosa  aeems  to  apprcMush  nearer  to  L.  rigida  than  any 
other  Fern,  and  yet  on  placing  the  two  aide  by  side  it  would 
be  impossible  to  mistake  one  for  the  other,  the  entire  growth 
of  uliginoaa  being  taller  and  much  more  robust,  while  the 
pfauuB  are  mudi  farther  apart. 

Lastrea  rigida  I  have  never  found,  so  I  have  been  reduoed 
to  the  neceesity  of  buying  one ;  and  of  all  my  Ferns  I  haTe 
found  rigida  the  most  tormenting  to  deal  with,  ita  likea  and 
dislikes  are  as  many  and  as  unaooountable  as  thoee  of  a  way- 
ward child.  When  I  bought  the  plant  of  an  amateur  dealer 
for  8«.  6d.,  it  consisted  of  a  nest  of  brown  fronds,  with  one 
withered  frond  about  half  a  foot  long,  and  two  little  deformed 
fronds  by  its  side.  It  was  very  unpromising,  and  my  Meaad 
the  dealer  assured  me  it  was  an  illnatured  sulgect  that  re- 
paid all  your  care  by  giving  you  nothing  but  those  black 
looks.  I  did  all  I  could  for  the  "  ne'er  do  weeL"  I  made  it 
a  lovely  home  with  well-drained  fine  leaf  mould  for  its  food; 
but  a  year  passed,  and  its  new  fronds  were  dwarfed,  dark, 
and  ilhmturad-lookinff ;  moreover  they  were  evidently  rot- 
ting away.  I  looked  for  the  reason,  and  found  a  large  Fern, 
planted  above  rigida,  dropping  some  of  its  surplus  wet  upon. 
it.  I  moved  it  to  a  clearer  place,  and  at  last  I  save  satis- 
foction.  I  housed  it  in  winter,  and  planted  it  in  a  dear  aunny 
spot  in  summer,  protecting  the  young  firands  as  I  do  thoee 
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of  Polystiohiim  lonohitis,  and  it  has  rewazded  me  beyond 
my  e^toectationu  It  has  now  a  orown  of  healthy  fronds 
oorered  with  fraotifioation,  and  it  has  thrown  out  two  yoong 
^ants  at  its  side:  when  these  are  well  established  I  shall 
hf  the  parent  Fern  oat  of  doors  all  the  year,  oovering  it 
with  litter  during  hard  frosts.^Fiux-FcEiciNA. 


THE  FEUIT-EOOM. 

It  is  eertainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  although  most 
stmetnres  intended  for  hortoooltnral  purposes  have  reoeived 
their  fdH  share  of  attention,  and  the  most  approved  modes 
of  erecting  them  have  been  at  times  ably  disonssed  in  this 
Journal  and  other  gardening  works,  the  fruit-room  has 
soaroely  erer  reoeiY^  a  pasong  notioe.  Assuredly  this 
cannot  arise  from  the  indifference  with  which  it  is  regarded, 
for  it  is  of  the  utmost  possible  importance ;  but  somehow 
fruit-rooms,  generally  so  called,  form  such  uninviting  features 
in  most  gardens  that  they  are  never  visited  by  iSuhionable 
oompany.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  unfortunate;  tar 
a  nice  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember iB  as  wen  worth  inspecting  as  anything  the  plant- 
houses  contain  at  that  time ;  but  when  a  makesmft  of  a  shed, 
or  some  hovel  no  longer  of  any  other  use,  has  to  be  put  in 
requisition  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  fruits,  those  having 
the  management  of  it  naturally  shrink  from  inviting  anv 
one  to  see  their  collection  when  huddled  together  in  su(m 
humble  quarters.  They  nevertheless  manage  now  and  then 
to  keep  uieir  fruit  pretty  well  in  such  houses  or  sheds,  and 
not  onfrequently  better  than  is  sometimes  done  in  structures 
of  ffreater  pretensionB,  and  we  are,  tiierefore,  led  to  inquire 
if  there  is  not  something  wrong  with  the  latter,  and  a  care- 
ftil  investigation  into  the  matter  confirms  the  suspicion  that 
this  is  reafiy  the  case.  The  sul^ject  of  keeping  winter  fruit 
being  so  important,  let  us  examine  the  elements  which 
either  lead  to  success  or  the  contrary. 

When  we  look  into  the  mode  which  Nature  adopts  to 
hisure  the  reproduction  of  each  species,  we  find  that  all  seed- 
vessels  or  receptacles  have  a  ftmction  to  perform,  and  when 
this  is  acoompliBhed  they  perish.  Some  seeds  are  scattered 
abroad  by  the  bursting  of  tiie  seed-pod,  and  by  a  jerk  thrown 
some  distance.  Others  are  clothed  wiUi  down,  and  dispersed 
fax  and  wide  by  the  wind.  Others  depend  on  their  removal 
being  effected  either  by  birds,  aninials,  or  some  similar 
agency,  and  of  such,  perhaps  the  Apple  and  Pear  may  be 
accounted  examples,  while  they  also  exhibit  the  seed  en- 
closed in  a  fleshy  substance  capable  of  resisting  decay  for  a 
greater  or  less  period-— in  the  wild  ones,  certainly  xmtQ  ilie 
proper  time  for  depositing  the  seed  in  the  ground ;  and  as- 
suming the  fruit  to  fall  where  it  is  grown,  the  conditions 
£ar  its  keeping  are  prepared  for  it  hj  natural  means.  Dead 
leaves  and  herbage  form  a  sort  of  nest  as  well  as  a  covering, 
securing  the  preservation  of  the  seeds  until  the  appropriate 
time  for  their  being  deposited  in  the  earth.  Our  olgeot^ 
however,  is  the  preservation  of  the  fruit,  and  the  seed  is  no 
fiirther  regarded  than  as  being  a  component  part  of  the  fruit ; 
but  as  Nature  has  shown  us  that  a  cool  and  fbr-ihxn-dzy 
medium  serves  all  the  purposes  of  keeping  the  fruits  spoken 
of  through  the  inclement  part  of  the  winter,  we  may  not  be 
&r  wrong  in  copying  to  a  certain  extent  some  of  the  condi- 
tioos  thus  laid  aown. 

It  being  shown  that  a  cold  medium  is  the  best  to  prevent 
decay  in  the  fruit  now  under  consideration,  the  question 
naturally  arises.  How  is  a  cool  atmosphere  to  be  obtained  ? 
To  a  certain  extent  we  have  but  little  control  over  the 
temperature,  for  though  we  might  increase  that  of  tke  at- 
mosphere of  the  room,  we  cannot  easily  diminish  it ;  but 
something  may  be  done  in  the  latter  way,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  evils  of  overheating  our  fruit-rooms  may  be  avoided. 
To  cram  a  house  with  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  warm  weather 
of  the  early  part  of  September  ib  making  it  little  better  than 
a  pest  house,  especially  if  tixere  be  very  little  ventilation; 
Ibr  the  quantity  of  fruit  lying  ih  so  confined  a  space  en- 
genders heat,  or,  what  is  equally  bad,  vapours  are  given  out 
that  axe  anvthing  but  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
fruit.  Yet  how  common  it  is  to  crowd  the  fruit-room  so  early 
in  the  season.  Apples  keep  falling,  and  birds  and  wasps 
attack  the  Pears,  and,  consequently,  there  appears  to  be  no 
alternative  but  covering  the  shelves  with  fruiti  perhaps 


three  or  four  thick.  Kipening  takes  place  with  more  or 
lessrapidily  in  consequence  of  the  forcing  to  which  the  fruit 
is  sulgected,  the  dose  stified  state  of  the  room,  and  the 
warm  condition  of  the  external  air  hurrying  on  the  rioeninff , 
and  ultimate  decay,  of  the  whole  of  the  fhiit  there  collected. 

Assuming,  therefore,  the  position  in  which  Nature  often 
deposits  her  fruits  to  be  on  the  whole  &vourable  to  their 
keening  (and  we  often  see  that  an  Apple  which  has  fiBiIlen 
softly  amongst  long  grass  or  other  herba^  exhibits  as  high 
a  state  of  preservation  when  found  there  m  winter  as  others 
of  its  kind  when  housed  in  the  ordinary  way),  we  are  led  to 
consider  that  idenly  of  fresh  air  is  by  no  means  un&vourable 
to  the  keeping  of  such  ihiits.  On  this  account,  therefore^ 
our  fruit-rooms  ought  to  be  well  ventilated,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  too  low,  or  if  from  circumstances  they  mnst  be  so, 
thev  should  be  ventilated  at  top  as  well  as  at  the  sides  and 
ends.  The  best  form  for  a  fruit-room  when  it  stands  alone 
is  an  ordinary  span-roof,  of  tiles  laid  on  dry — ^that  is,  not 
embedded  in  mortar  in  the  usual  way;  below  the  rafters 
the  roof  may  be  ceiled  halfway  up  following  the  inclination 
of  the  rafters,  with  a  flat  n>aoe  of  some  3  or  4  feet  in  the 
centre,  in  which  a  latticed  ventilator  may  be  flxed,  the 
latticework  very  open,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  room.  There  snould  be  a  sort  of  contrivance  for  closing 
the  latticework--a  board,  say  on  hinges,  like  a  long  trap- 
door. This  is  better  than  sliding  latticework,  as  the  latter 
is  i^t  to  get  out  of  order,  and  is  not  easily  moved.  The  tiles, 
being  open,  will  allow  all  vapours  that  flnd  their  way  into 
the  apex  of  the  roof  to  pass  through,  and  the  ventilator  will 
only  require  closing  in  very  severe  weather.  In  dry  situa- 
tions it  would  also  answer  ss  well  to  have  the  house  partly 
underground,  say  S  feet  or  so;  this  tends  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature more  equable,  and  in  the  hot  diy  weather  of  the 
dog-days  is  certainly  a  relief  from  the  heated  air  outside. 
The  side  and  end  ventilators  may  be  of  fflass,  not  allowing, 
however,  any  windows  to  the  south,  and  for  the  same  reason 
it  would  be  better  if  the  building  were  shaded  fh»n  the  mid- 
day sun  in  that  direction,  buildings  being  better  for  that 
purpose  than  trees.  The  situation  ought  also  to  be  uncon- 
hoLMp  and  free  from  all  noxious  vapours  and  damp  exhala- 
tions. The  internal  fittings  might  be  in  the  usiud  way,  a 
series  of  shelves  all  round,  and  a  table  shelf  in  the  centre, 
and  if  the  latter  had  drawers  in  it  so  much  the  better.  The 
shelves  ought  not  to  be  too  close  above  each  others— four  or 
five  in  a  tier  is  quite  plenty — ^the  highest  one  being  at  least 
7  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  customary  to  make  the  shelves 
partially  open,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  required. 
One  of  the  best-keeping  fruit-rooms  I  ever  had  to  deal  with 
had  slate  shelves,  close  and  impervious.  Care,  however,  was 
required  not  to  allow  the  fruit  to  tumble  about  on  a  shelf  so 
hard.  I  am  no  advocate  for  straw,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
under  the  fruit. 

There  are  many  conditions  in  which  fruit  has  been  k^t 
tolerably  well,  and  for  a  long  period.  A  cool  cellar  is  not  by 
any  means  a  bad  place,  only  the  quantity  ought  not  to  be 
la^e,  or  ventilation  must  be  obtained;  but  the  currents  of 
tteSh  air  that  are  wanted  in  September,  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  dispensed  with  in  December,  or,  at  all  events* 
much  less  will  do.  A  cellar  is  better  than  a  great  many 
firuit-rooms.  I  have  also  retarded  some  fruit  in  an  ice- 
house and  kept  it  later  there  than  it  would  have  kept  in 
another  place,  but  the  propriety  of  retarding  fruits,  except- 
ing for  Bpedal  purposes,  is  much  questioned;  certainly  the 
fiavour  IS  deteriorated.  I  have  also  seen  a  quantity  of 
Apples  buried  in  the  ground  Hke  Potatoes.  This  was  merely 
for  an  experiment,  and  the  result  was  that  manv  of  them 
burst,  much  the  same  as  a  Potato  will  when  boiled  with  the 
peeling  on.  Keeping  them  in  achalk-pit  or  cave  approaches  so 
much  to  the  cellar  that  it  may  be  classed  as  the  same.  Sheds 
of  all  kinds  are  used  to  store  Apples  in  most  places  where 
they  are  srown  abundantly,  and  in  Kent  thousands  of  bushels 
are  k^t  m  heaps  on  the  floor  of  the  hop-drying  kilns,  which, 
being  h>fty  and  airy,  are  by  no  means  bad  places.  The  great 
misfortune  is,  the  fruit  is  often  laid  in  heaps  from  2  to 
3  feet  thick,  and  a  littie  straw  thrown  over  it  in  severe 
weather.  Keeping  Apples  in  air-tight  boxes  or  jars  has 
been  abandons  of  late  years,  and  casks  of  various  kinds 
are  occasionally  used,  but  more  frequently  for  transporting 
fruit  than  for  storing  it  away.  Although  Am>les  will  oc- 
oasionally  keep  a  long  time  under  conditions  different  from 
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those  mrw  gtwen,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  these  methods 
aie  bettor,  as  the  fruit  m^t,  perhaps,  hare  kept  a  Httie 
loneer  if  fairly  tried  in  the  waj  described. 

"Befcns  dosing^  these  remarks  I  may  obsenre,  that  as  frmt 
ripens  earlier  in  oertain  seasons  thacn  in  oOiers,  and  in  some 
is  charged  more  abnndantly  with  those  jniees  whidi  promote 
decay,  ^e  keeping  is  not  always  alike,  eren  when  attempted 
in  tiie  same  way.  A  weU-perftcted  fruit  may  be  as  fsrward 
one  season  by  the  1st  of  September,  as  it  wiH  be  in  another 
by  the  end  of  the  same  month ;  wldle  it  is  almost  needless 
to  obsenre,  that  the  ripening,  and,  consequently,  decaying 
influence  of  a  warm  month  Hke  September  tdls  mote  than 
an  equal  length  of  time  later  in  the  year.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  thirty  da3rB  in  September  ought  to 
be  accounted  equal  to  the  fifty  days  that  next  fbllow,  taking, 
of  course,  arerage  seasons.  Hence,  fruit  that  ripens  so 
much  earlier  than  usual  has  but  a  poor  chance  of  keep- 
ing well  if  the  weather  be  warm.  Those,  therefore,  that 
want  to  prolong  the  season  of  any  particular  fruit  must  keep 
it  as  cool  as  tibey  can,  and  success  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  reduced  temperature,  all  other  conditionB  being  fayour- 
able.  In  a  general  way,  the  place  most  conduoire  to  the 
good-keeping  of  fruit  is  similar  to  that  which  preserves  milk 
—one  with  a  cool  atmosphere  and  abundant  TentUation,  and 
i^NB  from  all  vapour,  bad  smells,  and  stagnant  air  of  all 
kinds.   In  fhct,  a  frnit-room  ought  to  be  as  sweet  as  a  dairy. 

J.   BOBSON. 

THS  NEW  BOSES. 
If  HSK  one  passes  away  from  the  region  of  what  one  has 
seen  in  the  matter  of  flowers  to  what  one  has  heard,  it  is 
rery  much,  I  fear,  as  great  a  change  as  fifom  frw^t  to  fiction. 
And  certainly  there  have  been  few  writers  of  fietioii  who 
haiTe  excelled  some  of  our  French  iHends  in  their  descrip- 
tions ;  for  seeing  their  glowing  accounts  of  their  noyeltiee 
and  seeing  the  noTclties  themselTes  are  two  vexy  different 
tiungs,  one  being  too  often  but  the  "  counterfeit  present- 
ment "  of  the  other ;  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
galling  than  for  a  nurseryman  to  be  compelled  to  throw 
away  dozens  of  plants  whieh  he  had  propagated  with  so 
much  care  and  trouble  in  the  belief  that  uiey  would  be 
sought  afber.  I  therefore  feel  more  than  ever  the  diiBculty  of 
forecasting  as  to  the  probable  value  of  the  eighty  and  odd 
new  Boses  now  oiTered.  In  truth  it  must  be  the  merest 
coigecture,  and  chiefly  dependant  on  one's  knowledge  of  the 
growers  and  their  previous  exploits.  We  may  thus  speak 
hopefrdly  of  what  a  Yerdier,  a  MargotHn,  a  Lacharme,  or  a 
GuiUot  may  produce;  while  a  Touvais,  a  Fontaine,  or  a 
Moreau  will  not  inspire  us  with  much  confidence.  I  shall 
therefore  simply  give  the  names  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
French  raisers,  ami  such  coxgectures  as  may  occur  to  me  from 
my  previous  acquaintance  witii  the  Boses  of  fermer  years. 

GTHLLOT  FILS. 

21.  AhbS  BerUse.-^YviSl  flowers,  well  formed.  Colour 
changing  from  a  reddish  cherry  to  carmine  rose. 

22.  Madame  Bcmsset, — Full,  beautiM  tender  rose;  reverse 
of  petals  silvery. 

23.  Souveiwr  de  Bemardin  St.  Pierre. — ^Full  flowers,  well 
formed,  imbricated.  Colour  vaiying  from  a  velvety  crimson 
rose  to  slaty-red  violet,  with  the  centre  a  shaded  red.  I 
have  heard  a  good  account  of  this  Bose  fit>m  Mr.  Or.  Paul, 
who  told  me  he  saw  it  at  Lyons.  It  is  evidently  much  thought 
of  by  the  raiser ;  and  from  the  description,  which  would 
refer  it  rather  to  the  class  of  such  flowers  as  Andr^  Leroy 
and  Mrs.  William  Paul,  I  should  be  indined  to  think  favour- 
ably of  it. 

GONOD. 

24.  AcMUe  Qonod. — ^Full  flowers,  well  formed.  Lovely 
carmine  red. 

25.  Madame  Hermann  Stenger. — Flowers  friU*  well  formed, 
standing  well  on  the  plant.  Beautifril  rose,  shaded  with 
sulphur  in  the  centre. 

26.  Madame  Moreau. — ^Flowers  frill,  PflBony-lbnned,  and  con- 
vex ;  outer  petals  very  large.  Colour  dear  lively  red,  shaded 
with  violet. 

Of  these  there  is  something  novel  in  the  description  of  the 
last  flower,  and  it  may  be  possibly  good ;  but  the  description 
rather  inclines  one  to  fi^ar  that  coarseness  may  prevail  in  it 
— a  £&tal  defect  to  a  Bose. 


Very 


FOBTJUm  TUiS. 

27.  Charlet  ITood.— Flowers  foXL,  vexy  well  formed, 
dark  red  shaded  with  black. 

28.  Jean  JZoMticrasia;.*— Flowers  frill,  well  fermed.  Lively 
coral  red. 

The  flrst  of  these  reminds  one  of  Lord  Macaulay,  a  flower 
of  the  same  raiser's.  I  hope  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  rosarian 
whose  name  it  bears,  for  it  wiU  then  be  what  the  boys  call 
a  "stunner." 

TOXrVAISw 

29.  BeUe  Bose.^Yesij  vigorous.  Flowers  fall,  globulax, 
opening  well,  of  irreproachable  form  and  appeaxanco.  deas 
rose,  very  fraah  i 

30.  iSemtromM.— Flowers  fiilU  gk>bular»  good  form  and 
appearance.    Tender  flesh  rose. 

31.  8<ywoenir  d:%%e  JK^e.— Vigorous.  Flowers  foil,  flat, 
large  petals ;  tender  rose  at  the  outside,  centre  lively  carisA. 
Very  fragrant. 

Xotwithstaikding  the  wonderfiil  description  given  of  29, 
the  former  productions  of  Touvais  have  not  givwi  me  much, 
confldenoe  in  looking  for  anything  very  wondexful  from  him, 
for  I  do  not  know  any  Bose  of  his  th&t  is  now  a  general 
favourite. 

TBOXJILLABD. 

32.  BaptiHe  Deeporiee.-^YigOTOxia.  Flowers  large,  foil,  and 
well  fbruMd.    Lively  shaded  red. 

33.  CenttaaU  Ltitsan.— Vigorous.  Flowers  medium  friH, 
weH  formed.    Beautifril  dear  red,  passing  into  violet. 

34.  L'Abb4  Xaitry.-^Vigorous.  FuU,  well  formed.  Lively 
red,  shaded. 

35.  Lotde  de  FoZIowb.— Vigorous.  Flower  large,  full,  well 
formed.    Bkish  white* 

36.  Madame  Andri  Lsroy.—Vigorous.  ISTearly  ftJl,  well 
formed.    Salmon  rose. 

M.  Trouillard  is  the  foreman  of  the  well-known  nursery- 
man H.  Andre  Leroy,  of  Angers,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  known  as  a  Bose  raiser,  although  his  flowers  have 
generally  come  to  us  through  Mr.  Standish,  of  Asoot,  who 
has  purdiased  generally  the  stock,  but  finding,  as  I  bdieve, 
thftt  they  were  not  generally  up  to  the  mark,  he  has  given 
this  up,  and  hence  M.  Trouillard  comes  out  on  his  own 
accotmt.  Hki  flowers  generally  want  fullness  of  shape,  and 
o£  those  which  Mr.  Standish  has  let  out  belonging  to  him, 
there  is  hardly  a  flower,  save  Eugene  Appert,  that  has  risen 
to  the  position  of  a  general  favourite,  and  that  sadly  wants 
regularity  of  form,  the  outline  being  very  imperfect^  while 
Andre  Desportes,  Beynolds  Hole,  Madame  Standish,  Marw 
guerite  Appert,  and  others,  must  be  numbered,  I  fear, 
amongst  the  things  of  the  past. 

OOXB. 

87.  BeiOe  Iformonds.— Vigorous.  Very  huge,  globular, 
tender  rose,  silver  shaded.    A  sport  of  La  Beine. 

88.  Q4nSraZ  de  Jfiandol.— Vigorous.  Flowers  large,  ftilL 
and  globular.    Velvety  purplish  red. 

39.  Marie  BMM^0.^Vigorou8  and  very  free-flowering,  wdl 
formed.    Blush  rose,  passing  to  pure  wldte. 

DUCSCBSk 

4a  Mane  P«rraehon.— Moderate  growth.  Fk>weni  large, 
friB,  imbricated.    Violet  shaded  purple. 

41.  Bosa  3fi»ndi.— Full,  vigorous.  Flowers  very  large,  weEL 
formed,  virgin  rose. 

4&  Vaee  d'^lec«a».— Moderately  vigorous.  Flowers  very 
lai^,  y&pj  frOl,  cupped,  well  formed.    Clear  rose. 

XORBAU. 

43.  Adelaide  de  fifovoie.— Flowers  medium,  cupped,  well 
formed.    Tender  satiny  rose. 

44.  Edauard  Ory.— Flower  frill,  globular.  Beantifrd  van* 
milionred. 

46.  Prince  Eugene  de  B«wi^<imatt.— Vicorous.  Floww» 
large,  well  formed.    Clear  red,  reflexed  with  purple. 

46.  Tclemo^fus.— Flowers  medium,  flat.  Velvety  piiiple» 
strongly  shaded  with  red. 

FOKTAINB. 

47.  aTodame  Ji^otiw  Per«n.— Very  vigorous.  Flowers  large. 
friH,  globular,  well  formed.    Pale  blush. 

48.  Mone.  Pieratm.—Yerj  vigorous.     Flowers  large,  ftill, 
.  well  formed.    Amaranth  rose,  flushed  with  crimson. 


Vwn^n  3a»lMii  } 
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4i9.  Mai  d'Sapagm.—'YigoitQaa.  Slowers  laigB,  fdXlt  *vrell 
fomied.    dear  xed,  ifeflezod  withr|mrple. 

50.  Bosine  Bavau/e.—YigorouB.  Flowecs  Uuge,  foil,  wall 
£onaed.    Lorelj  xoee.    The  edge  of  the  petals  ailveiy. 

DAKAIZIN. 

51.  Jules  Lcnxty. — ^Veiy  vigorous.  Flowers  large,  fall,  well- 
fbmed*  beautifal  flesh  rose,  rery  glossy,  and  very  feee- 
flowering. 

62.  Nmon  de  Pontbriavd. — ^Plant  very  vigorous.  Flowers 
fan,  very  large,  well  formed.  Brownish  crimson,  shaded 
with  carmine. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  entertain  any  very  high  opinion  of  the 
above  Roses,  and  simply  for  the  manner  in  which  the  raisers 
havo  deluded  ns  in  former  years.  It  may  be  they  will  not 
do  so  now,  but  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  and  we  must 
y^raSt  to  see.  I  hope  to  condode  tiie  lists  next  week. — 
B.,  DeaL 


A€FEICULTimAL    HALL   CHEYSAITOHElirUM 
SHOW. 

Thx  Metvopolitan  Ohrysaiithemnm  Society  held  their 
annual  Show  at  the  Agncultural  Hall,  on  WedneBday,  Thma- 
dmy,  and  Fzidsiy  last,  when  the  erfaibitoro  wece  numerous, 
the  dis^^y  extensive  and  fine,  and  the  attendance  of  viai- 
texa  good,  notwithstanding  the  very  unfi^voorable  weati^r 
which  prevailed  on  the  first  two  days.  Ijaat  year  the  mis- 
take was  made  of  extending  the  Shchitaition  over  too  wide 
an  acea  by  whidi  the  effect  waa  serioiialy  impaired,  most 
wiae]^,  thevefoce,  tiie  attempt  was  not  made  to  fill  the  aorea 
of  covered-in  spcuse  which  the  Agrioultoral  Hall  affords,  but 
the  Show  was  eonfined  to  the  minor  hall,LoweirBoadentraaioa, 
and  part  of  the  a^oining  area.  The  residt  was,  that  the 
effect  of  the  display  was  maoh  enhanced*  and  the  innumer- 
able blooms — ^red,  white,  yellow,  and  a  host  of  intermediate 
shades,  especially  when  viewed  by  gaslight,  combined  to 
form  a  brilliant  scene. 

There  were  upwards  of  forty  claases— dosses  for  nursery- 
SMii,  dasaes  for  gentlemen's  gardenecs,  cfaMses  for  amateurs, 
claafeea  for  Islington,  and  olassea  that  were  open  to  alL 
With  but  few  exceptions  there  was  eompetiiaonin  all,  and  in 
many  of  them  as  many  as  four  or  fiy>e  pxisea  were  awarded. 
We  womld  here  suggest  what  we  consider  would  be  an  im- 
provement— nomeJ^,  instead  of  having  five  daasea  num- 
Iboced  1,  and  a  like  number  distinguished  as  2,  and  so  on,  to 
have  tliem  all  numbered  conseoixtive])y£N)m  fintto  last^  and 
thia,  withofut  inteifonng  with  tiie  seotians  as  at  present  oon- 
■feitated,  would  prevent  all  danger  of  ooofasion  and  mistake. 

LABOB-YLOWBBXiro  Plamtb.— Of  theae  Alma,  Prince  Albert, 
Lady  Hardinge,  Ohristine,  Goklen  Christine,  Ajmie  Salter, 
Aai^ena,  Befianee,  and  Jewess  were  the  kinds  principally 
ahonfii.  In  the  Nurserymen's  doaaes,  Mr.  Fon^h  earzied  off 
tiie  pximoipal  prizes ;  his  speoimens  were  notioeable  for  their 
fine  bodiy  growth  and  abnndaace  of  bkxim.  He  Ukewiae 
took  the  fint  praae  in  the  Open  Class  for  the  bert  single 
speoimen,  with  a  magnifioent  plants  of  Christine ;  Mr. 
]&  Menk  being  second  with  a  very  fine  plant  of  tiie  same 
kind.  A  group  comprising  excellent  specimens  both  of  lazge- 
flowenng  kinds  emd  Pompons,  was  also  contiibnted  by  Mr. 
Forsyth.  Among  the  latter  were  several  fine  dose-headed 
standarda  with  three^feet  stems,  which  had  been  grown  fisom 
OBttrngapot  in  last  Mordi.  In  the  Qardeners'  CSass  for  aix, 
]fr«  D.  l^nk,  gardeaier  to  J.  Lesdialles,  Esq.,  Page  Qreen, 
was  first  with  a  splendid  plant  of  White  Christine,  4  feet 
aoroas,  and  bearing,  probably,  not  less  than  two  hundred 
blooms ;  Defianoe,  usually  stany,  but  not  so  in  this  instance; 
Odden  Chrislane,  Annie  Salter,  Alma^  and  Beauts  du  Nord. 
Mk  Word,  gardener  to  W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Tottenham;  and 
Mr.  Glover,  gardener  to  £.  Lepage,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  were 
aecond  and  l^ivd,  with  excell^it  specimens.  Mr.  Moiik  waa 
first  fcr  three,  with  (Golden  Eagle;  Annie  Salter,  beautiful; 
and  Sparkler,  led  and  orange,  very  full  of  bloom.  Mr.  J. 
Glover  was  seoond;  Mr.  Beeoher  third;  and  Mr.  Geooqge 
fourth.  Mr.  Parker,  Stratford,  had  Golden  Christine,  very 
^me ',  and  we  noticed  a  group  of  tall  plants  in  fine  bloom 
firanoL  Mr.  Orsim,  induding  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Beverlay, 
Qenaral  Hardinge,  kc,,  bearing  large  and  &ue  blooms.  I^- 
oellent  groops  were  also  famished  by  Messrs.  Bowe  &  Glover. 

PoxFOiUw-^f  these  Mr.  Forsyth  contributed  several  veocy 


fine  spedmeBB  grown  in  a  more  natural  style  than  that 
which  almost  aniveraally  prevailed  two  or  throe  years  ago ; 
his  iq^edmens,  instead  of  being  trained  out  ahnoat  flat  <0b 
wire,  had  rouitded  heads ;  among  them  Lilac  and  Goldeai 
Cedo  Nolli  were  remarkable  for  their  size  and  abundance  eC 
bloom.  The  exhibitions  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Beecher,  Bolton, 
Parker,  Glover,  and  others,  included  many  beautifal  ex- 
amples of  G^n^ral  Canrobert,  Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  Golden 
Circle  (a  fine  new  yellow).  Lilac  Cedo  NuUi,  Andromeda,  Sala- 
mon,  Bnroflet,  and  Lihic  Cedo  KuUi.  From  Mr.  Butdier 
came  six  nice  pyramids,  of  which  G^6cal  Canrobert,  Cedo 
KuUi,  and  GMden  Cedo  Nolli,  were  covered  with  bloom. 

CvT  Bu>OMS. — ^These  were  very  numerously  exhibited,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  great  perfection.  To  attempt  to  give 
the  names  of  all  the  muieties  in  each  of  the  different  stands 
in  upwards  of  twenty  dasses,  would  be  attended  with  little 
if  any  benefit;  and  we  will,  therefore,  only  notice  tiie  kinds 
that  were  prindpally  shown.  Among  WkUes  were  splendid 
examples  of  Mrs.  W.  Holbom,  Beverley,  White  Globe, 
Empress  of  India,  and  Lady  St.  Clair.  Among  FeUotos, 
Jardin  des  Plantes  stood  pre-eminent,  and  in  many  of  the 
stands  was  of  extraordinary  size;  of  Onmge,  Bemsrd  P»- 
lissy,  AntoneHi,  Gh>lden  Hermione,  and  General  Bainbrigge, 
a  new  and  very  fine  orange  amber;  of  Red  diodes,  LmnI 
Bondagh,  St.  Patrick,  Nil  Desperandum,  Oliver  Cromwdl, 
Bev.  Joshua  Dix,  new  orange  red ;  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  also 
new,  a  brown  chestnut  tipped  with  gold;  of  BosCf  Liloe, 
BMk,  Ac.,  Queen  ef  England,  Alfred  Salter,  Arigena,  Themis, 
Hermione,  Beauty,  Lady  Slade,  and  Her  Majesty.  Foe 
twenl^.ibnr,  first  prizes  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Mionk,  Mexxyy 
and  HiUeary ;  and  second  prizes  by  Messrs.  Forsyth,  Slada, 
and  Bowe.  For  twelve,  first  prizes  by  Messrs.  Moxham, 
Monk,  Bobinson,  and  Saltmarsh;  and  second  prizes  by 
Messrs.  James,  Bowe,  and  Delvalle.  For  six,  first  prizes  by 
Messrs.  Delvalle,  and  Monk,  of  Chelmsford;  and  seccmd 
prizes  by  Messrs.  Howe  and  J.  Monk.  Besides  the  above 
there  were  classes  for  thirty-sue  blooms  of  twelve  varieties 
shown  slong  with  the  foliage,  in  whichmany  splendid  flowers 
were  seen,  espedally  in  the  stands  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  AIl- 
wa^,  who  had  Jardin  des  Plantes  magnificent,  Mr.  Bixtt, 
and  Mr.  S.  Monk. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  numerous  other  prizes  were 
awarded  in  the  various  dasses  to  Messrs.  James,  Moxham, 
Bobinson,  Paasgood,  Gfreorge,  Ward,  Bowe,  Brown,  and 
others. 

Of  new  varietiea  of  the  current  year,  we  noticed  Bobert 
Jomea,  a  finely  incurved  dnnonkon  and  orange;  Prince  Alfred  ; 
Prinoess  of  Wales,  a  beautiful  white,  tinged  more  or  less 
with  lilac ;  Bev.  Joshua  Dir ;  and  General  Bainbrigge,  daa^ 
orange  amber.  For  the  latter,  spedal  prises,  offered  by  Mr. 
Salter,  were  awarded  to  Messrs,  Moxham  and  Bowe.  Prin^ 
oess  Dagmar,  a  large-fiowered  Pompon  Anemone,  which  was 
shown,  at  Stdce  Newington,  was  again  exhibited  by  Mr. 
George.  Two  promising  Anemone  seedlings.  Gem  of  the 
YaU^y,  blush ;  and  Prince  of  Anemones,  shaded  hlac,  came 
from  Mr.  Brown,  of  Great  Mariow.  Large-flowering  Aiie> 
mono  varieties,  ooosisting  chiefly  of  Gludc,  orange;  Louis. 
Bonamy,  lUoc;  Lady  Margaret,  white;  Madame  Godereoa, 
sulphur;  and  Marguerite  d'Ai^ou,  nankeen,  were  weH 
shown  l^  Messrs.  HiUeary,  Butt,  Saltmarsh,  Ward,  Idtonk, 
Merry,  Moxham,  Forsyth,  Massey,  France,  and  others,  meat 
of  whom  also  contributed  extensive  collections  of  Anemone 
Pompons. 

Priaes  were  offered  by  A.  Smee,  Esq.,  for  the  best  col* 
lection  of  Chrysanthemum  flowers,  intermixed  with  Feraa- 
or  other  foliage,  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table,  and  a 
pretty  design  from  S.  Hill,  Highgate,  stood  first.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  glass  stand,  with  Begonia  leaves,  interspersed 
witdi  Adiantom,  sad  Chrysanthemum  l^ooms  at  the  baoe^ 
and  the  top  dish,  edged  with  Isolepis  gracefhlly  hanging^ 
down,  and  filled  with  Chrysantiiemum  blooms.  Mr.  George 
was  second,  with  a  design  somewhat  resembling  the  pre- 
ceding. For  the  decoration  of  the  Hall,  the  walls  of  whidi 
were  hung  with  swagsof  foliage  and  flowers,  Mr.  Wflliams  coBf 
tributed  a  nimiber  m  dioice  omamental-foliaged  plants,  Ac 


BiBxiNaHAK  CHBTBANTHBinnc  S&ow. — ^Tho  Handawvofth 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Sodety  propose  to  hold  their  third 
great  ammal  Exhibition  of  Fruit  and  Qhiysanthenmrna  at 
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i&e  Birmingluun  Town  Hall,  nmoltaneoatly  with  fha  Poultry 
and  Dog  Shows.  The  two  prerioai  dispUyB  whioh  Iutb  taken 
place  in  Birmingham,  were  not  only  eztenaive,  but  beantiftd ; 
and  there  is  ereiy  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  one  now 
aboat  to  take  place  will  be  greatly  snperior  to  them. 


THENTHAM  BLACK  GEAPE. 

In  your  issae  of  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearson  strongly 
reoommends  the  Trentham  Black  Grape  for  an  orohard- 
hoose.  Has  he  grown  it  in  a  cool  house  P  He  says,  "  In 
the  hothouse  the  Trentham  Black  is  a  first-rate  early  Grape. 
We  cut  about  40  lbs.  from  a  young  Vine  this  season,  &c" 
We  haye  one  Vine  of  Trentham  Black  in  an  orchard-house, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  for  that 
position,  being  a  bad  setter;  scarcely  two-thirds  of  the 
berries  swell  to  their  proper  size,  being  stoneless.  The  re- 
mainder are  large  OYU-shape  berries,  with  a  thin  skin  of  a 
bluish  black  colour,  flavour  excellent,  superior  to  any  Ham- 
burgh, and  good  bunch ;  but  being  a  bad  setter  must  detract 
much  from  tiie  yalue  for  an  orchara-house.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  good  in  heat.  The  berries  grew  uniformly  to  the  size  of 
peas,  when  they  were  thinned,  and  there  they  remained  until 
colouring,  when  th^  reached  the  monstrous  size  of  a  Black 
Cluster.  The  few  which  grew  on  are  the  size  of  a  good 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  Vine  was  supplied  by  a  highly 
respectable  firm,  and  I  haye  no  doubt  about  its  oozrectness. 
Should  I  be  in  &ult  and  not  the  Grape,  I  shall  be  Tery 
happy  to  be  placed  on  the  riffht  footing.  In  Mr.  W.  Paul's 
notes  on  his  tested  yarieties,  he  places  Trentham  in  a  doubt- 
M  position,  and  so  do  I.  Black  Hamburgh  by  its  side  is 
superb.— GsoBon  Bbsteb. 

[We  should  be  obliged  by  haying  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perience of  other  correspondents  upon  this  point.— Eds.] 


PILLAE  HOSES  IN  A  CONSEEVATOEY. 

I  BAvn  read  with  great  delight  the  account  of  Enyille 
Hall  and  its  extensive  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  There 
seems  to  be  eyerything  that  heart  could  wirii,  but  one  thing. 
A  conseryatoiy  is  spoken  of.  I  do  not  know  its  construo- 
tioiL  If  there  are  two  lines  of  pillars  and  a  broad  walk 
between,  as  Lord  and  Lady  Stamford  are  fond  of  Bosee, 
especially  of  Tea-scented  Eoses,  I  think  that  they  would  be 
delighted  with  Tea-scented  Noisettes,  strong-growing  Tea 
Eoses,  strong-growing  Bourbons,  and  Hybrid  Pezpetuals, 
planted  so  as  to  nm  up  the  pillars.  I  cannot  conceiye  any* 
thing  in  the  Eose  way  that  would  be  more  transcendentaL 
I  give  a  list  of  Eoses  that  would  be  well  adapted  to  such  a 
purpose.  If  I  were  a  rich  man  I  would  build  a  long  glass 
hous^  say  800  feet  in  length,  if  it  were  only  for  this  purpose. 
The  other  part  of  the  house  might  be  filled  up  with  trees  in 
pots»  or  with  Tea  and  other  Eoses,  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Eose  way  that  will  suipass 
for  abundance  and  continuity  of  blooming  the  Tea-scented 
Kcisettes  against  south  walls  out  of  doors,  or  Tea  Eoses  and 
Tea  Koisettes  under  glass. 

TiA  BosBs,  Light  CoIowtb. — ^Deyoniensis,  Sombreuil,  Ma- 
dame Willermoz. 

TnA-soxNTSD  Noisxms,  TeUow  JZose*.— Cloth  of  Gold, 
Solfiiterre,  Triomphe  de  Eennes,  Gloire  de  D^on,  Celine 
Forestier,  Lamarque,  Mdlle.  Aristide,  called  also  Madame 
Schultz. 

These  are  splendid  Eoses  for  such  a  purpose.  If  moze 
yellow  Eoses  are  desire<^  the  two  Tea-scented  Noisettes 
Isabella  Gray  and  Jean  Hardy,  and  the  four  Tea  Eoses  Elise 
Sauyage,yicomtesse  de  Cazes,  Louise  de  Savoie,  and  Safrano, 
may  be  added  to  the  others. 

BouBBOire,  Light  CoZoit».— Aoidalie,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison.    Lijfhl  Orinwon. — Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Htbbid  Pbbpxtuals,  Very  Dori;.— Prince  Camille  de  Eo- 
han.  Due  de  Cazes,  Princesse  Mathilde.  These  are  strong 
growers,  beautiAil,  and  never  out  of  bloom. 

Sou  CoUn^8. — ^Anna  Alexieff,  Baronne  P^vost,  La  YiUe 
de  St.  Denis,  Duchesse  de  Cambac^res,  Madame  BolL 

Bliu^.— Caroline  de  Sansal. 

Shade$  of  Crimton.— Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Louise  Ca- 
rique.  Due  de  Eohan,  Maurice  Bemardin,  MaWw^li^l  Vaillant, 


Madame  Julie  Daran,  Senatenr  Vaisse,  G4iifeal  Jaoqueminof^ 
Madame  C.  Crapelet,  General  Washington,  Moosieiir  de 
Montigny,  G^ant  des  Batailles. 

These  are  all  fine  Koses,  and  adapted  to  the 
Mcreover,  with  the  exception  of  Safinmo,  Mdlle. 
and  Princesse  Mathilde,  they  are  all  show  Eoses.  Some  of 
the  Eoses  named  are  strong-enough  growers  to  run  up  a 
pillar  of  any  height,  and  meet  one  another  in  the  lionn  of 
an  arch— namely,  Gloire  de  DQon,  Cloth  of  Gold,  SoUktarr^, 
Lamarque,  Triomphe  de  Eennes,  Mdlle.  Aristide,  Acidalie» 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Madame  Louise  Ca- 
rique,  the  best  H.P.  dimber,  and  Due  de  Cazes,  the  best 
dark  climber.  The  pillars  might  be  planted  with  three 
plants  of  similar  growth  and  hamt,  in  contrast  of  colours  if 
so  desired. 

I  am  not  much  for  mixinj^  colours,  but  rather  for  condeii* 
sation.  As  regards  climbing  Eoses,  it  is  not  every  Eose 
that  win  run  up  a  pillar  that  will  frilfil  all  the  conditions  of 
a  pillar  Eose.  A  pillar  Eose  to  be  first-rate,  as  a  tree,  should 
cover  its  stalks  with  flowers  and  leaves.  Probably  no  trees 
ftilfil  this  condition  better  than  Ophirie,  Mdlle.  Aristide^ 
Anna  Alexieff,  and  Madame  Louise  Carique.  One  thing  la 
plain,  that  persons  should  be  carefrd  not  to  cut  away  the 
wood  from  tne  base  and  centre  of  strong  growers.  In  due 
time,  under  any  circumstances,  they  will  become  bare.  In 
such  case  they  must  be  cut  down  and  let  up  again.  I  am 
persuaded  that  any  person  trying  the  above  plan,  and  select- 
ing any,  or  using  all  the  Eoses  named,  for  the  puzpose 
stated,  will  be  highly  delighted. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  in  which 
he  informs  me  of  the  distinguished  names  of  the  membera 
of  the  Horticultural  Club  who  drank  my  health  enthuaias- 
tically  on  my  birthday,  Nov.  8th.  I  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunily  of  thanking  them— thanking  them  heartily. — W.  F. 
EADCLTm,  EiwMoa. 


CULTUEE  OF  TEITOOTA.  AUEEA. 

I  BEE  that  a  correspondent  is  advised  in  a  recent  Number 
of  the  Journal  to  keep  the  Tritonia  aurea  dry  at  one  time* 
as  beinff  a  bulb  reouiring  rest. 

Confident  that  the  above  is  not  the  treatment  which  may 
be  most  successftilly  followed,  I  am  induced  to  make  the 
few  following  remarks  upon  a  succeesM  mode  of  culture. 

The  Tritonia  aurea  is  strictly  an  eveigreen  bulb,  and 
ahould  be  treated  in  practice  as  such.  Jjnmediately  the 
plants  have  done  flowering,  and  the  foliage  is  showing  aipis 
of  ripening,  out  them  down,  and  pot  them  as  advised;  after 
which  give  them  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  do  not  let 
than  become  dry  untd  they  again  show  signs  of  flower, 
when  they  will  not  need  so  copious  a  supply  as  when  grow- 
ing vigorously.  They  require  a  rather  liberal  shift  to  giow 
them  weD,  or  they  may  be  caceftilly  divided.  When  potting 
them,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  least  two,  and  in  some  cases  threes 
underground  growths  have  started  from  each  of  the  buBM; 
to  encourage  these  with  water,  &c.,  will  be  to  insure  to  eaoth 
a  good  strong  flower-spike  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height ;  whilst 
to  dry  them  at  all  at  tUs  period  will  be  to  arrest  their  growth, 
and  dependance  must  then  be  placed  on  the  old  bulbs  alone^ 
which  these  strong  growths  from  the  base  of  each  have 
abeady  so  ffreaUy  impoverished.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
many  poor-lookixig  pots  we  often  meet  with  averaging  from 
7  to  9  inohes  high,  and  with  very  little  flower.— WT  Babxst, 
DigaweU, 

[The  Tritonia  aurea  with  us  dies  down  completely  onoe 
annually  a  short  time  after  blooming,  and  there  is  no  green 
shoot  then  for  some  weeks  to  indicate  its  evergreen  cha- 
racter. We  were  in  the  habit  of  considering  such  bulbs 
strictly  deciduous,  and  we  did  not  know  that  continued 
root-growth  without  visible  foliage  constituted  what  we 
recognise  as  an  eyersreen,  be  it  ligneous  or  herbaeeons. 
It  may  be  so :  then  all  plants  are  such;  for  there  is  none 
that  does  not  increase  at  root  while  in  a  state  of  rest  more 
or  less  before  the  reappearance  of  the  foliage. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  in- 
jurious to  keep  the  roots  of  Sparaxis,  Tritonias,  Ac.,  at  any 
period  in  a  dry  state  for  a  length  of  time,  either  when  grow- 
ing or  in  a  state  of  rest;  but  the  idea  that  the  Tritonia 
aurea  requires  to  be  kept  constantly  growing  is  not  oorreot  s 
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Ibr  fhere  is  no  plant  that  oan  be  kept  healtiiy  without  an 
anniud  period  of  net,  whether  tiiat  lest  be  effected  throng^h 
dxynesa  or  tfazoogh  oold. 

Acoexding  to  oar  correepondenfa  deeeription  of  his  treat- 
ment it  would  seem  that  he  treats  the  Tritonia  as  an 
aqnatie  dozing  the  winter,  lessening  the  qaantitj  of  water 
when  the  plant  shows  for  bloom,  when  it  seems  it  should  be 
'allowed  to  become  dry,  or  not  be  watered  so  oopionalj  as 
when  growing  Tigoronsly  during  the  winter.  Sorely  a 
blooming  pkint  should  be  well  watered  when  showing  for 
-and  in  flower ! 

We  pot  them,  when  the  foliage  toms  yeDow,  in  soil  mode- 
rately moist,  andplaoe  on  cou  ashes  oat  of  doors  it  may 
'be  in  a  frame.  When  the  flower-spikes  are  qoite  gone  we 
cat  them  away,  and  we  do  not  pot  ontil  then,  if  any  morease 
is  desired;  and  after  potting  new  roots  we  water  them  to 
settle  the  earth  about  the  roots.  We  plonge  them,  whether 
divided  or  undivided,  in  coal  ashes  in  a  coldframe  in  October, 
'before  frost  sets  in.  Air  is  daily  given  during  mild  weather, 
and  a  protection  of  mats  sufficient  to  prevent  injury  from 
frost.  No  water  is  given  during  the  innter,  from  October 
to  March,  for  there  is  moisture  enough  in  cold  pits,  and 
cold  greenhouses  too,  to  prevent  the  young  shoOts,  as  yet 
'onder  ground,  deriving  their  sole  support  from  the  root- 
bulbs.  Were  they  watered  as  our  correspondent  recom- 
mends^  and  should  they  be  frozen  with  the  soil  in  the  state 
•of  mud,  as  it  will  be  throueh  constant  watering,  we  should 
And  the  roots  as  if  parboilea— those  young  shoots  our  corre- 
apondent  is  so  carddl  about  as  to  give  soakings  of  water  to. 
After  growth  has  frdrly  commenc^  in  the  spring  we  water 
copiously,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  tiie  flowering  is  passed, 
when  the  plants  are  repotted,  and  treated  to  no  more  water  or 
moisture  than  what  they  receive  by  being  placed  or  plunged 
in  coal  ashes.  So  opposite  is  this  to  the  treatment  recom- 
mended by  our  oorreeponjent  that  we  have  entered  into  it 
"fttl^igth,  not  to  show  that  he  is  wrong,  but  to  prove  that 
eiroumstances  alter  cases;  and  in  answering  corzespondents' 
queries  special  cases  are  the  role  rather  than  the  exception, 
and  no  one  can  form  an  opinion  of  the  answers  unless  the 
m&ej  be  before  him.  We  have  another  mode  of  treatment, 
different  only  because  the  plants  axe  wintered  in  a  heated 
structure,  and  this  consists  in  our  keeping  the  pots  on  the 
floor  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  structure,  and  wit£  the  mois- 
ture absorbed  from  the  damp  floor,  very  little  water  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  dust  dry,  but  if  it  should 
become  very  dry  we  give  a  little  to  prevent  the  roots  drying 
up.  We  keep  them  dry,  but  not  dust  dry,  and  the  result  is 
we  have  our  plants  with  178  spikes  of  bloom,  about  4  feet 
through,  and  between  8  and  4  feet  high,  and  not  those  miser- 
-able  thinffs  which  our  correspondent  speaks  of.  Such  are 
•  produced  py  an  undue  excitement  in  winter,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  water  before  the  foliage  is  properly  matured, 
and  the  latter  is  so  much  preyed  on  by  red  spider  as  to 
form  imperfect  roots,  resulting  in  weak  growths  in  the  fol- 
lowing season.— G.  A.] 


THE  CHASSELAS  VIBEET  GEAPE. 
This  Grape  requires  to  be  well  grown*  and  then  few  can 
teat  it.  It  ripens  early,  and  the  berries  are  very  larse, 
round,  and  of  an  amber  colour,  and  the  flavour  that  of  uie 
>8weetwater.  I  have  twice  earned  off  priaes  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  with  this  Grape,  the  flrst  year  a  flrst  prise,  and  the 
following  year  a  second.  The  roof  of  my  <»rohard-house 
^2400  square  feet),  has  been  for  some  time  covered  with  the 
finest  ripe  Gn^pes ;  the  rods  were  introduced  into  the  house 
About  the  end  of  April,  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  having 
•been  sufficiently  forwarded  by  heat,  so  as  not  to  be  iigured 
■l>y  the  shade  of  the  Vines ;  forty-eiffht  dosen  of  Peaches  and 
.Kectarines  were  gathered  in  one  day,  and  the  flavour  was 
excellent.— A  Ck)NsTANT  Biadsb. 


Lasox  Cucuxbsb  Chop.— 'It  is  estimated  by  men  who 
liave  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  truth  that  there  have 
l)een  salted  this  year  in  West  Chester  County  not  less  than 
100,000,000  of  Cucumbers.  Besides  this,  some  producers 
haviB  sent  their  entire  crops  to  the  city,  right  from  tiie 
fleld.   We  know  that  a  great  many  tons  it  Cucumbera  have 


been  sent  down  on  the  New  Haven,  Harlem  and  Hudson 
Biver  Beads,  and  many  by  boats,  so  that  we  do  not  think 
we  are  over-estimating  the  production  of  Cucumbcn  thia 
year  in  West  Chester  Co.,  New  York,  at  130,000,000,  or 
1,900,000  dols.,  cash  value.---(Am«ncaii  Tribune.) 


HOW  MY  PEIZE  HYACINTHS  WEBE  GEO  WN. 
It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  an  amateur  of  not  many 
years  standing  to  leotine  the  whole  gardening  community 
on  the  cultivation  and  management  of  the  Hyacinth ;  but  as 
my  flowers  have  been  more  than  once  prizetakers,  I  am 
about  to  commit  the  results  of  my  experience  to  i>aper« 
Chreat  numbers  can  only  be  well  grown  by  nurserymen  who 
grow  them  not  only  for  general  decorative  purposes  but  for 
sale.  The  better  way,  in  my  opinion,  Ib  to  make  a  selection 
of  sorts  that  turn  out  invariably  good,  and  grow  two  or  three 
of  each.  Competitonrs,  if  they  wish  to  have  uniform  stands 
of  choice  spikes,  must  grow  a  few  of  each  sort.  When  I  first 
began  cultivatbig  them  I  did  very  many  foolish  things* 
which  told  much  against  the  production  of  fine  spikes,  but 
fortunately  I  was  much  easier  satisfled  then  than  now,  and 
I  persevered,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  which  I  never 
anticipated.  In  my  eagerness  to  have  finely  developed 
flower-spikes  and  flowers,  I  sought  information  firam  the  most 
trustworthy  sources.  I  read  up  aU  the  articles  that  I  could 
flnd  bearing  upon  their  cultivation,  and  what  with  feeling 
my  way,  and  using  a  littie  common  sense,  I  overcame  many 
of  the  little  difficulties  that  flrst  prevented  my  success.  X 
thouffht  at  flrst  that  large  pots  and  very  rich  compost  were 
absomtely  necessary,  and  having  furnished  these  things  I 
watered  the  soil  very  freely— having  reasoned  within  my 
own  mind  that,  as  they  sometimes  were  grown  in  wator 
alone  (iu  glasses),  tiie  earth  must  be  saturated  upon  the  same 
plan.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  lost  a  few  altogether,  and 
the  remainder  only  languished  out  a  miserable  ezistence« 
producing  mere  abortions  of  flower-spikes,  and  ill-coloured, 
substanceless  flowers.  A  little  more  reflection  might  have 
taught  me  differently,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  very  foolish 
and  unpractical  many  people  are  who  have  thefr  bnsineBB 
enffroesiag  their  attention  all  day,  and  littie  time  left  for 
indulging  in  any  fovourite  whim.  I  was  considerably  mor- 
tifled  at  seeing  such  a  grand  array  of  well-manaffed  flowera 
at  the  shows  m  Glasgow  and  Edxnburgli,  and  determined, 
there  and  then,  to  state  exactly  how  I  had  treated  my  bulbs 
to  one  or  two  good  gardeners  that  I  knew,  and  solicit  their 
advice  for  ftit^  treatment.  As  doctors  differ  in  their  pre- 
scriptions so  do  g^ardeners  seemingly ;  for  one  advised  me  one 
thii^  and  another  another  thing;  azid  although  both  modes 
might  be  productive  of  equally  good  effects,  their  conflicting 
opinions  hind  rather  a  tendency  to  confose  .me.  However,  I 
managed  to  get  hold  of  some  flne  yellow  taiSr  loam  ftQl  of 
vegetable  flbra ;  and  out  of  that  heap,  wMoh  I  have  careftdlj 
preserved  under  a  wooden  shed,  I  grow  my  prise  Hyacinths. 
I  introduced  a  little  river  sand,  and  a  very  littie  nigeoii 
dung,  the  ammonia  firom  which  imparts  a  beautiftu  dark 
green  to  the  foliage.  I  use  seven-incn  pots  with,  wide  holes 
at  bottom,  so  that  strong-growing  sorts  may  have  an  extra 
beneflt  in  the  potfols  of  soiL  I  plunge  than,  preparatory 
to  their  removal  to  a  flne  low-built  pit  I  have  for  preserving 
a  few  dunce  things  over  winter.  I  bury  the  bulb  all  but  out 
of  sight  in  the  pot  when  planting,  I  then  place  the  pots  in  a 
two-Ught  flrame  within  18  inches  or  2  feet  of  the  fflsss,  and 
take  care  to  have  all  my  sorts  placed  together,  the  lamr 
bulbs  at  the  back,  and  the  smaller  ones  at  the  teont,  so  i£at 
I  may  see  at  a  glance  how  th^  grow.  Just  now  th^  are  all 
in  such  aplace ;  and  ftom  the  state  of  the  roots  when  planted. 
I  have  great  hopes  of  coming  in  among  the  winning  competi- 
tors next  season.  I  give  no  air  or  ventilation  for  the  flrst 
two  months ;  but  as  soon  as  the  crowns  begin  to  get  properly 
developed,  I  admit  it  fireely  on  flne  sunny  days.  I  only  take 
up  a  few  of  the  worst  for  forcuiff,  reserving  the  greater  portion 
of  my  stock  for  the  two  grand  fleld  days  in  l£e  east  and  in 
the  west.  I  study  the  time  for  having  the  flowers  frilly 
open  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  by  adopting  the  cold-frame 
treatment,  and  taking  thom  afterwards  into  my  pit  at  the 
beginning  of  Februarv,  they  neitiier  require  retarding  nor 
forcing  to  have  them  m  time  for  the  daj^  appointed  for  the 
great  shown.    I  find  that  it  ie  ft  bftd  ^m  for  aeompetitorto 
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luiTe  to  retard  hia  spikes^  as  the  fotiago  gets  leagthy^  and 
what  professional  gardeners  call  drawn>  which  tells  very 
much  against  a  show  of  otherwise  good  flowers.  To  force 
them  is  much  better,  but  the  best  of  all  treatment  in  my  ex- 
perience is  to  allow  them  their  own  way.  Do  you  know  I 
cannot  dress  my  spikes  as  I  see  some  done,  and  I  am  a  little 
pnt  out  about  it ;  for  doubtless  a  fine  pyramidal  spike  with 
flowers  looking  you  straight  in  the  fe^e,  and  regularly 
.placed  all  round  in  what  is  most  admired,  t  wish  some  of 
your  able  oonrespondente  would  adviieme  in  this  parlaedlar, 
I  like  to  attend  to  and  master  evezything  I  take  in  h^nd. 
lly  frame  is  now  filled  with 


4  liOTfl  WftlUngton. 

3  General  Hsrelodc. 

4  Prince  Albert 

3  Mlinosa. 
2  O^n^ral  PeUesSer. 
8  Alba  8np«rMMlnui. 
8  Orondaiee, 

4  Mont  Blenc. 

2  fliioirbalU 

1  Qneeiii  of  the  NefherlMde, 
1  La  Teiir  O'AiiTergoe  (roro&ng) 

3  Madame  Tan  der  Hoop. 


A  ClUBrlee  Dtekeas. 
3  Laurens  K«tar, 

3  VanSpeyk. 
2  Bloksberg. 

8  Grandeur  h  MerreUlc. 

4  Macaalay. 

8  General  Gavaicnae. 
2  Mre.  B.  Stowe. 
2  Monsleor  d*Faeich. 
4  Yon  Sohlller. 

2  Kob^*Noor. 

3  Cannini;. 

SortiouUural  Magagine,) 


CfULTTVATlOHf  OF  THE  MELOJS-. 
(Oontimtedfrom  page  293.) 

lOELONS  IN  HOUSES. 

In  houses  the  Melon  requires  the  same  conditionB  of  soil, 
tempetatnre,  moisture,  &c.,  though  different  in  their  appli- 
cation, and  that  difference  I  will  now  dispose  of. 

Presttming  that  there  is  not  a  hotbed  constantly  at  work, 
there  dionld  be  pronded  a  small  box,  8  feet  by  2  feet»  and 
ftbont  1  foot  deep,  after  the  manner  of  a  garden  &ame,  and 
this  placed  on  a  foot  of  rabble  over  a  hot-water  plpe»  and  as 
Hear  the  glass  as  practicable,  will  form  an  excellent  plaoe  to 
raiife  seedlings.  The  frame  should,  of  coarse,  have  a  glass 
covering,  and  if  in  making  it  little  Wood  is  employed  in 
proportion  to  the  glass  it  could  not  be  made  better;  for 
young  plftnts,  especially  young  Melons,  cannot  have  too 
■inch  light.  The  glass  covering  should  either  be  moveable, 
or  fixttd  on  hinges,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  at  will  for  the 
tnirp09e  of  admitting  air,  or  examining  the  plants.  The 
rubble  may  be  covered  with  6  inches  of  tan,  in  which  to 
plunge  the  pots,  and  this  should  be  heated  sufficiently  to 
afford  a  bottom  heat  of  86»,  and  a  top  heat  of  fifom  70^  to 
80^.  These  conditions  having  been  secured,  the  seeds  should 
h^  sown  singly  in  GO-sised  pots  in  the  compost  already  men- 
tfamed,  whi^  should  be  in  a  moderately  dry  condition,  as  if 
ivet  the  seeds  are  apt  to  rot  instead  of  germinating,  espe- 
oisklly  if  did  seed  is  sown.  A  celrtain  degree  of  moisture 
in  neoessaxy  to  germmation ;  the  soil  ^ould  therefore  be 
nMrt,  but  not  soddened  with  water.  The  seeds  should 
be  oovered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inc^  deep,  and  if  the  soSl 
be  moist  no  water  will  be  needed  at  the  time  of  sowing. 
Shut  the  frame  closely,  and  keep  it  so  until  tiie  plants 
appear,  Idiis  they  will  do  in  a  week,  or  lees.  When  the  coty- 
ledons or  seed  leaves  appear  admit  a  little  air,  and  give 
•otate  water  if  necessary,  but  not  too  much,  or  the  plants 
will  damp  off  at  the  surface.  Be  yeiy  carefid  not  to  let  the 
planiB  become  drawn  at  this  stage ;  any  symptoms  of  this 
«re  to  be  immediately  checked  by  tilting  the  light  more, 
and  if  this  does  not  effect  the  olrfect,  remove  it  idtogether. 
When  the  plants  show  their  rough  leaves  pot  them  in  2i's, 
cuffioiently  low  that  the  stem  may  be  covered  with  soil  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  seed  leaves.  The  soU  for  potting 
^ould  be  placed  within  the  frame  for  forty-eight  hours,  in 
tOKder  that  it  ma^^  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  in 
which  the  plants  were  previously.  Give  water  sparingly, 
but  whenever  necessary,  and  then  at  the  same  tempera^re 
tm  the  frame  hotbed,  which  should  now  be  from  80^  to  85®. 
The  plunging  material  should  be  kept  moist,  and  the  evapo- 
nA&on  from  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  foliage  at  this  earl^ 


^  Atket  two  rough  leaves  have  been  made  it  must  be  de- 
cided whether  the  plants  are  wanted  with  a  stem  or  not.  If 
the  treUis  on  which  they  axe  io  be  trained  is  within  a  few 

JBcfaes  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  soon  to  be  planted  no 


stem  is  neoeasaiy;  the  leading  point  is  thevefore  psnched 
out  J  but  if  a  foot  or  more  above  it,  the  leading  shoot  must 
then  be  allowed  to  grow,  removing,  by  rubbing  gS  closer  the 
side  shoots  formed  along  its  stem  until  the  required  height 
is  reached,  when  it  should  be  stopped.  This  should  iat, 
however,  be  done  until  the  plant  is  tamed  out^  and  not  then 
if  the  trellis  is  6  feet  or  more  in  width.  If  the  vines  ace  to 
be  trained  on  the  soil  the  plants  should  be  stopped  at  <te 
second  rough  leaf,  and  be  ideated  in  respect  to  training  poM- 
dselv  the  same  as  Melons  in  dung-frames. 

When  the  plants  are  potted,  the  house  in  which  th^  axe 
to  be  planted  should  be  nuMle  ready  Ibr  their  Mceptfion. 
The  walls  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  lime,  midag 
a  pound  of  feulphur  with  each  gallon  of  lime  waiA.  If  the 
old  soil  is  not  yet  removed,  it  must  all  be  taken  away,  and 
replaced  with  fresh,  but  only  sufioient  to  raise  at  the  pLaoe 
of  planting  a  hillock  of  the  required  height.  In  piMng^ 
on  the  soil  it  is  neoessafy  to  see  that  the  rubble  over  the 
pipes,  tanks,  &o.,  is  not  choked  with  soil,  and  if  this  is  the 
case  it  must  be  riddled  to  free  it  of  the  cUrt.  The  depth  ef 
rubble  over  hot^water  pif^es  should  in  no  case  be  less  than 
6  inches,  whilst  an  inch  will  do  over  tanks.  To  prevent  the 
rubble  becoming  choked  with  soil,  a  layer  of  turf  an  inch 
thiok  (charred  to  free  it  of  wireworms)  will  be  of  service.  On 
this  plaoe  about  3  inches  of  soil,  and  then  the  hills  may  be 
raised  in  their  proper  positions,  which  will  be,  as  a  matter  ef 
courae,  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  trellis.  The  soil  sheuld  not 
be  wet,  neither  should  it  be  dry,  but  healthftilly  moiat  The 
house  by  the  time  of  planting-out  should  have  a  temperatoie 
of  from  70^  to  75S  wiUiout  sun  heat,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  should  not  be  less  than  SO*'  ot  86''  at  bottom,  aaid 
SQo  within  the  hiUock.  This  should  be  douUe  the  sise  of 
those  usually  placed  in  frames  on  dung  hotbeds,  and  the 
depth  of  cavity  for  soil  must  be  equal  to  1  foot  to  each  foot 
of  trellis  to  be  oovered.  Borden  of  scil,  however,  8  feet  wide 
and  1  foot  deep^  will  siqBport  plante  covering  a  trellis  6  feet 
wid^  by  surfibce-dressings  of  manure.  This  being  done  llie 
house  ^ouid  be  sprinkled  with  water  so  as  to  create  a  moist 
atioaoK^hiere,  and  it  is  well  to  admit  air,  and  shut  up  fcr  a 
few  days  prior  to  plaating-out,  so  as  to  have  a  sweet  and 
pure  atmosphere.  It  is  well,  too,  if  the  woodwork  need 
painting,  to  have  this  dene  whilst  the  house  or  pit  is  emp^* 
and  all  needful  repairs  should  be  done  at  the  same  time. 

These  conditions  secured  the  plants  should  be  {danted 
when  they  ave  of  sufficient  sise  to  zeadi  the  trellis.  The 
distance  apart  is  dependant  on  the  width  of  the  treUia.  If 
it  is  4  feet  wide  put  one  plant  under  each  light,  but  if  5  feet 
wide  let  them  be  2\  feet  apart,  whilst  for  a  six-feet  traDis 
th^  should  be  2  feet  apart.  The  trellis  should  be  near  the 
glass,  the  most  suitable  distance,  in  my  opinion,  is  8  or 
9  inches.  If  nearer  the  leaves  are  liable  to  be  soordhed» 
especiaUy  when  wet,  and  spotted  in  consequence,  and  if  at  a 
greater  distance  titiey  invanably  have  long  foot^stalks,  winok 
are  very  undesirable.  After  planting  give  a  gentle  wateriiur* 
and  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70S  with  a  riBSijiS^ 
or  10*»  without  sun,  but  of  10*,  16°,  or  even  20*,  with  sun, 
admitting  air  at  80^,  and  shutting  up  early  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  85^.  Every  available  surface  should  be  sprinkled 
with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house,  between 
8  and  9  jl.u.,  and  again  at  shutting-up,  at  8  or  4  f.v. 

At  planting  the  vines  should  be  tied  loosely  to  the  trellis 
at  th^  proper  distanoes  apart-^that  is,  if  planted  S  ftet 
tuport,  there  should  be  three  shoots  1  foot  i^art ;  if  at  ^  feet 
a  like  number  at  as  nearly  equal  distances  as  possible;  if 
2  feet,  two  shoots,  which  we  obtain  by  stopping ;  and  if  the 
trellis  is  6  feet  or  more  in  width,  we  have  but  one  ahoot 
fr^em  a  plant.  Whether  there  be  one  or  more  shoots  re- 
tained to  train  in  at  a  foot  i^>art  (and  these  should  be  tiie 
strongest,  and  the  trellis  close  to  the  groond),  we  do  not  Bta|^ 
the  shoots,  but  rub  out  all  besides  Uiem,  and  train  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  trellis,  keeping  them  well  tied  down,  but 
leaving  sufficient  room  in  tying  to  allow  of  the  shoots  giw- 
ing.  These  ore  allowed  to  advance  without  stopping,  until' 
they  reach  to  within  6  inches  of  the  width  of  the  trellis. 
The  point  of  each  is  then  taken  ont^  and  we  have  latecaki 
already  emitted  at  the  base,  more  to  oome  at  the  top,  and 
the  lower  ones  to  be  rendered  more  vigorous  by  stoppiaig 
the  leading  shoot  These  laterals  wiU  proceed  right  and 
left  of  the  main  shoot  or  stem,  as  we  will  now  texm  itj^aad 
on  them  the  ihiit  is  expeoted  to  appear  at  the  second  «r 
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third  joint.  If  so,  we  stop  it  when  the  ftywer  is  anffidently 
expanded  for  impreg^nationy  twenty-foor  hours  after  which 
we  take  ont  the  jxnttt  ai  the  shoot  one  joint  above  the  finiit. 
Im  ooneeciaeince  of  this  atoppiag^  Hhe  sap,  instead  of  finding 
iti  way  into  the  ficfwuhg  pomt,  will  be  dizeoted  into  the  laa^ 
at  tite  axil  of  whioh  isthe  firmt,  and  it  will  hasten  swelling, 
or  speedi]^  caoae  tiie  protamsionof  another  shoot,  jnst  as  the 
fiant  is  set  or  not.  If  the  fruit  swell  well,  and  we  have  two 
on  a  plants  every  shoot  ia  kept  stopped  (dose  to  one  joint, 
and  some  of  the  weakest  latemlB  are  removed,  enconraging 
anj  shoot,  liowever,  that  stay  come  above  or  from  the  same 
point  with  the  froit;  for  we  want  to  draw  the  sap  from  the 
otfaber  parts  of  the  plant  towards  the  fruit,  its  size  being 
dependant  on  the  sap  elaborated  in  the  leaves  abovo  and 
by  it. 

Tixe  froit  being  set  every  enconragement  is  g^ven  to  insure 
its  swelling  by  keeping  the  foliage  healthy  and  stopping  the 
laterals,  which  should  be  kept  thinned  out  so  as  to  prevent 
the  pcinoipal  leaves  being  unduly  crowded,  aod  deprived  of 
light  and  air.  After  the  fruit  is  set  the  new  growths  should 
not  be  allowed  to  make  much  way,  fov  every  inch  of  new 
growth  diminishes  the  size  and  deteriorates  the  quality  of 
the  fruit ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  keep  up  a 
healthy  root-action,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  promoting 
growth  to  a  certain  extent.  The  young  shoots  must,  there- 
fore^  be  stopped  by  taking  out  the  points,  never  allowing 
more  than  two  joints  above  the  last  stopping  after  the  fruit 
is  set.  The  plants,  to  do  them  justice,  should  be  gone  over 
at  least  once  a-week,  stopping  new  growths,  thinning  out 
those  which  are  weak  and  ill  placed,  and  regulating  those 
left  so  that  every  part  may  receive  its  due  share  of  light  and 
air.  It  is  aU4mportant  to  tie  up  such  shoots  aa  reqoire  it 
before  they  become  twisted  by  hanging  down  or  grow  ont  of 
place,  for  no  amount  of  tying,  afterward^  will  compensate 
for  a  bsoken  twiated  stem.  It  is  a  very  common  but  a  vei7 
bad  practice  to  allow  Melons  to  completely  cover  the  trellis 
before  any  pruning  is  thought  of,  and  then  it  is  given  with 
great  severity,  and  the  consequences  to  the  plant  are  bad. 
I  say  it  is  the  worst  of  systems  to  allow  a  Melon,  after 
eetting  its  fruit,  to  grow,  without  stopping  and  thinning  the 
shoots  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  a  wedc,  until  the  shoots 
become  entangled  and  the  leaves  are  struggling  to  gain  a 
due  share  of  light.  It  is  usual  in  this  state  of  tlungs  to  thin 
out  the  shoots,  shortening  those  left  to  a  few  joints  from 
whence  they  proceed,  doing  the  same  work  then  that  ought 
to  have  been  done  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  previously.  Bire- 
fiil  are  the  consequences.  The  balaz^  between  the  roots 
and  the  leaves  is  gone.  The  roots  take  up  the  food  from 
the  earth,  but  the  leaves  left  are  imperfectly  formed  through 
the  lack  of  lights  air,  and  room  to  expand,  and  are  unable  to 
assimilate  the  food  absorbed,  or  do  so  in  an  imperfect  manner. 
In  a  few  days  a  gummy  exudation  takes  place  from  the  cut 
parts,  and  they  very  often  aplit  open ;  besides,  all  along  the 
stem  a  jelly-like  exudation  takes  place,  especially  if  the  at- 
mosphere is  at  all  moist,  and  the  consequence  of  this  again 
is  a  diseased  state  of  the  plant.  It  was  expected,  no  doubt» 
that  the  removal  would  cause  a  greater  amount  of  nutri- 
ment to  be  thrown  into  the  fruit.  Kever  was  a  more  mis- 
taken notion.  The  leaves  are  the  true  source  of  the  increase 
of  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and  this  depends  on  the  assimilation 
of  the  food  absorbed,  and  not  on  tkaA  actually  taken  up  by 
the  roots ;  £or,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  amount  of  food 
ooUected  by  the  spongioles,  unless  there  be  a  corresponding 
amount  of  the  organs  necessary  for  its  assinulation,  the 
frxdt  will  not  sweU  the  more  but  remain  at  a  standstill. 
The  leaves  formed  in  a  crowded  state  of  the  plant  are  im- 
periect  through  the  absence  of  light  and  air,  and  being 
suddenly  exposed  to  increased  light  are  incapable  of  bear- 
ing the  change,  they  therefore  become  yellow-spotted, 
and  unable  to  perform  their  ordinary  fVmctions  and  elabo- 
rate the  greater  amount  of  food  impelled  into  them  in  con- 
eequence  of  the  removal  of  the  young  growths  in  so  whole- 
sale a  manner.  In  brief,  the  foliage  assumes  a  sickly  hue, 
feJIs  a  prey  to  red  spider,  new  gro^dihs  are  put  forth  tardily 
and  are  weak,  the  fruit  does  not  swell,  but  its  rind  ia  rendered 
&ard  as  flint,  and  the  plant  is  all  over  wounds  and  sores.  In 
a  short  time  there  is  a  reaction,  growth  recommences,  and 
the  firuit  is  expected  to  swell.  Perhaps  it  has  begun  to  net ; 
it  would  ripen  if  the  growths  were  kept  down,  but  it  is 
amaQ  and  it  may  yet  swell.    8weII,  it  does,  but  its  rind  is 


incapable  of  expandiug,  and  it  bursts  through  the  pressure 
from  within. . 

AH  stopping  and  thinning  of  the  shoots  after  the  trmt  is 
set  should  be  confined  to  stopping  the  young  shoots  as  they 
present  themselves  to  one,  or  at  most  two  leaves,  and  re- 
moving such  shoots  as  have  a  tendency  to  deprive  the  prin- 
cipal Saves  of  their  due  share  of  light  and  air ;  but  this 
must  be  done  proportionately  with  the  increased  growth  in 
another  part. 

After  the  fruit  becomes  fbUy  netted  all  over,  all  growths 
whatever  should  be  stopped  to  one  joint,  and  the  shoots 
gradually  reduced  in  number  in  order  to  admit  more  light 
to  the  leaves  and  to  bring  the  plant  into  a  state  of  matux^, 
which  is  necessary  to  obtain  ftill-flavoured  fruit.  Second 
crops  fVom  plants  in  houses  are  not  worth  trying  for ;  there- 
fore, a  matured  state  of  the  plant  is  desirable  by  the  time 
the  fruit  1b  nearly  ripe. 

If  the  first  laterals  or  side-shoots  do  not  show  fruit,  or  if 
they  do  and  it  fail  to  set,  these  shoots,  being  stopped  two 
joints  above  the  embryo  fruit,  will  push  sub-laterals,  most  of 
which  will  show  fruit ;  but  before  this  every  other  lateral  or 
side  shoot  must  be  removed,  and  this  gives  increased  room 
for  the  development  of  the  new  parts.  We  may  then  reason- 
ably calculate  on  the  appearance  of  three  or  more  embryo 
fruits  from  each  lateral,  and  the  sub-laterals  should  be 
stopped  at  one  joint  above  the  fruit.  Duly  impregnated  it 
is  hardly  possible  but  that  more  fruit  by  half  will  be  set  than 
are  really  required.  After  the  fruit  begin  to  swell,  two  of 
the  most  promising  on  each  plant  are  retained,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  sub-laterals  may  be  removed  and  new  growths 
stopped,  taking  oft  more  sub-laterals,  providing  always  new 
growths  are  made  to  keep  up  the  balance  between  the  roots 
and  leaves.  It  is  best,  however,  when  the  growths  are  few 
and  the  parts  already  formed  which  have  to  be  removed 
distant,  for  such  a  state  shows  that  the  plant  has  all  its  vital 
forces  concentrated  on  the  perfection  of  its  fruit. 

Should  neither  the  laterals  nor  sub-laterals  show  fruit, 
which  rarely  happens  under  fair  management,  the  old  laterals 
may  be  cut  clean  out  provided  there  be  young  shoots  formed 
near  the  stem  to  take  their  place,  when  they  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  predecessors.  If  there  is  not  a 
sufficiency  of  young  shoots  to  take  the  place  of  the  barren 
laterals,  a  shoot  may  be  trained  from  the  base  of  the  prin- 
cipal shoot,  and  the  old  shoot  ultimately  cut  away  to  make 
way  for  the  young  one.  Such  will  fruit  most  freely,  but  the 
fruit  produced  wiH  not  be  equal  to  that  famished  by  a  more 
vigorous  plant. 

When  the  fruit  begins  to  swell  it  will  need  supporting, 
which  I  prefer  doing  by  fastening  a  string  of  bast  to  the 
trellis  and  bringing  it  under  the  neck  of  the  fruit  so  as  to 
afford  support  and  room  for  swelling,  fastening  the  other 
end  to  the  trellis.  This  wUl  be  si^cient  until  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity,  when  a  strip  of  matting  may  be  strung 
round  the  fruit,  fasrening  it  so  that  the  latter  cannot  by  any 
possibility  fall  on  the  ground,  should  it  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  plant  until  dead  ripe,  when  it  would  throw  itself  oft 
like  .a  Peach.  I  consiJer  the  fruit  is  best  cut  a  day  or  two 
after  it  commences  to  give  forth  its  perfume,  cutting  it  with 
a  part  of  the  foot-stalk  a^  t  a  c  i  ed.  Such  will  keep  much  longer 
than  fhiit  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant  until  dead  ripe,  and 
I  fancy  they  are  a  trifle  higher-flavoured,  though  not  so  highly 
perfumed.  There  are  many  methods  of  supporting  the  fruit 
of  Melons,  but  none  are  equal  to  the  ordinary  tying  process. 

CTo  he  contMLued.)  ^'  '^^"^• 


POETEAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWEES,  AND 
FRUITS. 

Bbnanthsra  Lowii  (Mr.  Low's  Senanthera).— ^Tof.  ord,, 
Orchidaceffi.  Linn,,  Gynandria  Diandria.  Native  of  Bor- 
neo. This  gigantic  Orchid  has  the  unique  peculiarity  of  pro- 
ducing "  two  entirely  distinct  forms  of  flower  on  the  same 
spike."  The  lowest  pair  of  flowers  in  eadi  spike  are  uniformly 
tawny  yellow,  dotted  with  crimson ;  the  remainder  are  pale 
green,  blotched  with  reddish  brown. — (BotaniccA  Maaaanne, 
«.  5476.) 

Masbbvallia.  cfviuB  (Tufted  Masdevallia).— 2^al  ord., 
Orchidacen.    Limn.,  Gynandria  Monandria;    Native  of  Bsnu 
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8(emB  ffrow  in  a  tuft  with,  at  the  base,  yellow  flowen,  spotted 
internally  with  purple. — (Ihid,,  i.  6476.) 

Aquilsoia  cobbxtlba  (Long-sparred  Calilbmian  Colum- 
bine).—J^a<.  ord.,  Banuneulacen.  lAnn.,  Polyandria  Penta- 
flrrnia.  Native  of  the  Booky  Mountains,  Caluomia.  Calyx 
blue,  ooroUa  white.— (Ibid.,  t  5477.) 

MnEXTLUS  LUTBX7S  var,  CT7FBSA  (Copper-ooloored  Yellow 
Konkey-Plower). — Nat.  ord,,  ScrophalariaoesB.  Linn.,  Bidy- 
namia  Angioepermia.  Introdnced  by  Messrs.  Yeitdi  from 
the  Chilian  Andes.— (Bid.,  t  6478.) 

Vins  MAcaoFUS  (Goaty-stemmed  Vine). — Nat,  ord,,  Am- 
pelideeB.  Linn.,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Natire  of  South 
Bengnela.- (Ibid.,  i,  6479.) 

AcHZKSNBB  BoLLisoNU.— It  is  acToss  between  A.  fflozini- 
flora,  snd  A.  Shearii,  raised  by  Messrs.  BoUisson,  Tooting 
Korsery.  Colour  purplish  layender,  throat  yellow  spotted 
with  purplish  crimson. — (Floral  Ifa^astne,  pi.  217.) 

SwxxT William. — ^Two  "Auricula-eyed"  yarieties raised 
by  Mr.  Hale,  Stoke  Pogis,  near  Slough.— (I^id.,  pL  218.) 

Inxsuix  HssBSTii.  —  introduced  by  Mr.  Herbst  from 
BraziL  It  is  from  12  to  18  inches  high.  Stem  and  branches 
a  beautiftil,  almost  transparent  carmine,  leayes  purplish 
crimson  underneath,  dark  maroon  on  upper  side,  with  its 
numerous  ribs  carmine. 

*'  The  plant  coming  both  from  Peru  sad  the  Biyer  Plate 
will  no  doubt  stand  our  climate  better  than  the  Coleus,  and 
I  may  add,  that  in  my  nurseiy-mund,  in  dose  yidnity  to 
and  almost  on  a  leyel  with  the  Thames,  open  to  all  winds 
and  weathers,  without  trees  or  protecting  walls,  it  stood  un- 
iiyured  the  slight  frost  which  ocoured  in  August  ]ast»  while 
the  leayes  of  Coleus  Yerschaifeltii  were  entirely  spoiled, 
and  those  of  C.  niflricans  dropped  off.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  Iresine  will  wft^iwfrAin  a  first  place  in  eyery  collec- 
tion where  plants  are  nown  for  decoratiye  purposes,  and  I 
am  informed  that  it  wiU  be  largely  planted  nert  season  in 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  meteopolitan  gszdens." — (IJnd., 
pL  219.) 

Bhododkndbon,  PruiMM  Helena,  raised  by  Messrs.  Teitoh 
and  Son,  Chelsea,  from  B.  jasminiflorum,  crossed  by  a 
scarlet  spedes  imported  by  them,  but  not  sent  out.  Tubes 
of  flowers  yery  long,  and  the  whole  a  delicate  pink. — (Ihid., 
pL220.) 

PXAB,  ricar  qf  ITinil^ld.- About  1700  this  was  found 
flowing  wild  by  M.  Leroy,  cur^  of  Villiers,  in  Brenne, 
France.  He  propagated  it,  and  it  was  soon  dispmed  through 
its  natiye  countiy  under  no  less  than  sixteen  different 
names,  such  as  Mondeur  le  Cur^,  Gros  allonp^^,  Ac 

"  Judging  from  the  number  of  instances  in  whidi  I  haye 
specimens  oi  this  Pear  sent  me  to  be  named,  it  is  one  that 
though  yery  generally  distributed  is  yery  little  known. 
Though  not  a  Pear  of  first-rate  excellence  as  a  dessert  fruit, 
still  it  is  one  which  on  account  of  its  handsome  appearance 
deseryes  to  be  cultiyated  in  eyery  collection  of  any  extent 
where  the  soil  is  deep,  loamy,  and  warm.  According  as  the 
soil  is  more  or  less  so,  will  the  fruit  possess  more  or  less 
merit;  while  it  is  sometimes  a  mdting  Pear  of  excdlent 
quality,  at  others  it  is  only  fit  for  stewing. 

"  The  fruit  has  a  powerfril  musky  scent  when  ripe,  and  is 
of  the  largest  size.  It  is  lonff,  pyriform,  and  often  one- 
dded ;  but  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  is,  that  the 
^e  is  not  in  a  line  with  uie  axis,  as  in  other  Pears,  but  is 
frequently  placed  on  one  dde,  and  generally  on  the  side 
oppodte  to  that  on  whidi  the  stalk  is  inserted;  by  this 
peculiarity  alone  this  Pear  may  be  identified.  The  skin  is 
smooth,  green  at  first  but  changing  as  it  ripens  to  yellow, 
with  a  fiunt  brownish  tinffe  next  the  sun,  and  strewed  with 
numerous  grey,  russet,  and  green  dots.  Eye  small  and  open 
with  long,  spreading,  leaf-like  segments,  placed  dther  on  a 
leyd  with  the  surface,  or  set  in  a  yerr  shulow  basin.  Stalk 
from  1  to  li  inchlonff,  dender,  and  obliquely  attached  with- 
out depression,  and  frequently  with  a  fleshy  swdling  at  its 
base.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  mdting,  and  sweet  when  grown 
in  a  warm  dtuation,  but  only  half-melting  and  coarse-grained 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  When  it  does  not  ripen  it  is 
a  yery  excellent  stewing  Pear.  It  is  in  use  fromNoyember 
till  January. 

"  This  Pear  deriyed  the  name  by  whidi  it  is  known  in 
England  from  haying  been  introduced  from  France  by  the 
Bey.  W.  L.  Bham,  c?  Winkfidd,  Berkshire."— (f'lonti  and 
FomolofUt,  iii.,  p.  241.) 


WOB£  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHnM   OABOXK. 

Artiehok$$,  CfUibe,  tbaj  should  haye  a  little  loose  litter  laid 
round  them  for  protection,  more  particalarly  as  the  ooor- 
tinned  mild  weauer  induoes  them  to  grow  more  than  ]» . 
desirable  at  this  season.  Atparagui,  take  up  roots  for  suo-^ 
cesrional  fordng,  and  if  new  beds  are  to  be  made  now  is  the 
time  to  see  about  making  them  ready  for  spring  planting. 
CcMagu,  stir  the  surfkce  of  the  soil  amongst  them,  sad  alM> 
Lettuces  in  the  open  quarters,  and  giye  occasional  dnstings- 
with  lime.  Endive,  lay  slates  upon  the  plants,  and  coyer  im- 
with  leayes  on  the  approach  of  frost  Do  not  foreet  to  look 
oyer  Endiye  and  Lettuce  in  store,  and  remoye  all  deosjyinQT' 
matter.  Pmw,  the  beginning  of  the  week  will  in  most 
localities  be  a  good  time  to  make  a  moderate  sowing  of 
these,  and  also  of  Broad  Beans.  Sea-hale,  coyer  vp  a  succes- 
sion, taking  care  to  force  yery  gently.  Any  plants  not  at- 
present  re<pired  for  fordng  should  haye  the  crowns  coyered 
with  light  dry  soil,  and  then  with  partly  decomposed  leayes*. 

TBUIT  QAXDMK. 

Flantinff  young  fruit  trees,  and  transplanting  or  raisin^- 
those  of  larger  growth,  must  be  yigorously  prosecato£ 
Hie  season  is  yery  fiiyourable,  and  the  earlier  these  opei»- 
tions  are  uompleted  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  suooess. 
With  all  newly-planted  fhiit  trees  or  durubs  mulching  or 
top-dressing  ii  of  immense  utility  in  shutting  in,  or  rather 
arresting  the  departure  of  the  remaining  ground  heat  of  the 
past  summer,  and  imparting  nutriment  to  the  soil  ior  the 
ensning  year.  It  ous; ht  to  be  wdl  conddered  that  the  uoSt 
will  gain  no  heat  between  this  period  and  the  end  of 
February,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  progresdye  loss  must 
ensue  ti  the  next  two  months  at  least,  unless  we  resort  to- 
the  process  of  muldiing.  This  proceeding  is,  we  think, 
indispensable  as  connected  with  early  autumn  planting, 
whilst  for  Vine-borders,  whether  the  Vmes  are  intended  to- 
be  forced  early,  or  are  bearing  yery  late  Qnipee*  thepraotioe 
is  equally  necessary  and  important. 

FLOWXB  QAXDWK. 

Alterations,  planting,  Ac,  will  be  caixied  out  this  autumn 
with  much  comfort  as  for  as  the  weather  is  concerned;  an^ 
those  who  haye  employed  additional  labour  in  these  opera- 
tions will  haye  little  to  regret  in  the  spring.  All  tender  or 
half-hardy  shrubs  should  have  some  protection  planned' 
forthwith,  and  especially  the  tender  kinds  of  Boses.  Stan- 
dards of  the  latter  may  haye  a  bunch  of  dry  moes,  or  a  wirar 
of  hay  or  straw,  or  some  dried  fern,  bound  round  the  heac^. 
and  the  whole  wdl  fastened  to  a  stake.  Also  get  the  stodr 
of  Briars  for  budding  upon  next  year  without  delay,  for- 
unless  they  are  planted  before  spring,  they  seldom  furnisb 
strong  shoots  for  early  budding,  ifimy  oqjeot  to  planting 
shrulM  and  trees  in  winter,  bdieying  that  the  roots  if  hurt, 
at  that  season  are  liable  to  rot,  and  certainly  early  in  the^ 
autumn  is  a  much  preferable  period,  but  with  weather  like- 
the  present  we  would  not  delay  such  work  a  single  day ;  snd' 
if  the  soil  is  nroperly  prepared  by  draining,  &c,  where  neces- 
sary, as  should  always  be  done  before  planting,  there  will  be 
fewer  failures  fr  omplanting  now  than  if  the  work  were  post- 
poned to  MardL  When,  howeyer,  the  ground  to  be  planted* 
IS  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  in  an  unkind  state  at  present^ 
it  wiU  undoubtedly  be  better  to  defer  planting  until  springs 
meantime  using  eyery  means  to  imnroye  the  state  of  the- 
ground.  Soik  of  this  nature  should  always  be  dng  or 
trenched  some  considerable  time  before  planthig,  as  neither 
drainage,  nor  anything  but  exposure  to  the  action  of  the? 
atmosphere,  will  bring  them  into  a  fit  state  for  planting. 

FOBCINO-PIT. 

Dutdi  bulbs  should  be  largely  used  for  forcing  at  this, 
season,  and  where  hardy  shrubs  are  being  forced  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conseryatory,  they  should  be  brought  into 
flower  as  soon  as  circumstances  admit.  Do  not  forget  ta 
introduce  into  gentle  heat  by  degrees  a  good  batch  of  IUm^s,. 
choosing  the  most  promising  plimts  of  Teas,  Bourbons,  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  are  the  best  kinds  for  winter 
flowering.  A  gentle  bottom  heat  will  be  of  service  to  these> 
as  also  to  most  other  plants  sulgected  to  heat,  in  order  to 
make  them  flower  early,  and  a  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere 
must  be  secured,  admitting  a  littie  air  on  eyery  foyourable 
opportunity.  Double  Boman  Nardssus,  Crocuses,  NcMoli- 
taa  Videte^  Mignonette*  and  Qydamens  bloom  eady  wibhout 
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mnoh  foKCing.  Fire  heat  ihonld  be  applied  prinoipally  by 
day;  tlie  pit  to  be  shut  up  early  azLcl  night  heat  applied 
▼esy  oaationsly  indeed  at  this  season.  Apply  frequent  but 
▼ery  moderate  fiimigations  of  tobacco  to  destroy  the  green  fly. 

^  GBXSKHOTJBB  AND  COITSBSYATOBT. 

Damp  or  insects  do  irreparable  iigniy  to  softwooded  plants 
at  this  season,  and  these  must  be  carefdlly  attended  to  if 
they  are  to  be  wintered  in  first-rate  order.  Pelargoniums 
to  be  kept  rather  dry  and  cool,  ffiving  whateyer  water  may 
be  necessary  in  the  mornings  of  fine  days,  so  that  the  super- 
fluous moistnre  may  be  removed  before  tiie  evening,  avoicung 
the  use  of  fire  heat  except  when  necessary  to  prevent  the 
temperature  fSedling  below  40"*,  or  to  dispel  damp.  Every 
decaying  leaf  to  be  instantly  removed,  and  drh>  must  be 
studiously  avoided  in  these  houses.  Herbaceous  Cfalceolarias 
require  very  similar  treatment,  except  that  they  are  very 
suqject  to  the  attacks  of  thrips  unless  afforded  a  moist  at- 
mosphere;  they  must,  therefore,  be  narrowly  watched  and 
smoked  lightly  two  or  three  evenings  successively  if  this 
pest  makes  its  appearance,  keeping  the  atmosphere  moist, 
and^ving  air  on  every  favourable  opportunity  to  prevent 
the  roliage  from  &^ging.  Cinerarias  for  late  blooming  to 
be  kept  cool  and  airy,  and  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want 
of  pot  room.  These  must  not  be  trusted  in  cold  pits  after 
this  season,  for  th^  caimot  endure  much  fr^t.  Hardly 
anything  can  be  worse  for  the  development  of  a  healthy 
vigorous  habit  in  plants  than  subjecting  them  to  a  high 
t^perature  at  the  present  season,  when  ught,  so  imporUmt 
to  the  healthy  action  of  vegetable  life,  cannot  accompany  it. 

PITS  AND  FBAMNS. 

Abondanoe  of  air  to  be  continued  as  long  as  possible, 
avoiding,  however,  the  least  wet.  As  long  as  the  weather 
remains  mild  and  the  thermometer  can  be  maintained  above 
S2^>  give  air  night  as  well  as  day.— W.  Kbanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBN  aABDEN. 

Oaitliylotoer.-— Took  up  a  few  nice  plants  with  balls  from  a 
border,  and  placed  them  in  seven-inch  pots  in  the  orchard- 
house,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  early  spring  produce 
fr^m  them,  as  however  sood  Broccoli  may  be  at  that  time, 
it  rarely  equals  the  Cauliflower  in  delicacy  of  flavour. 

ShaUoU  and  Oarlic, — ^Planted,  digging  the  ground  nicely, 
levelling  it,  drawing  drills  a  foot  apart  and  about  1  inch 
deep,  then  firming  the  little  bulbs,  from  dividing  the  larger 
ones,  about  2  inches  apart,  and  then  scattering  over  them 
some  charred  rubbish.  If  the  ground  is  very  stiff,  it  is  best 
to  plant  them  still  more  shallow,  for  as  soon  as  tiiey  begin 
to  root  they  will  firm  themselves  siifS.ciently.  Before  that 
time  the  charred  rubbish  and  soot  and  lime  will  prevent  the 
worms  taking  them  out  of  the  ground,  and  will  also  help  to 
prevent  the  firost  doing  the  same.  One  advantage  of  Oc- 
tober planting  is,  that  the  plants  are  establish^  before 
winter.  We  have  rarely  known  the  hardest  frost  ixgure 
these  plants  when  well  established.  A  few  bulbs  may  be 
left  for  planting  in  February  or  March. 

Onions. — ^Looked  over  the  stored  ones  in  a  wet  dav,  and 
found  more  giving  way  than  we  should  have  expected  after 
such  a  dry  season.  Those  roped  are  keeping  much  the  best, 
hardly  one  showing  any  sign  of  rottenness.  Hoed  amongst 
the  yoxmff  crops  in  the  open  air,  to  keep  the  surface  open 
androugL 

Digging  and  TVenchvng, — Of  this  we  have  been  able  as  yet 
to  do  little,  but  the  sooner  the  ground  is  prepared  for  early 
Peas  and  Beans,  and  for  fresh  plantations  of  Asparagus, 
Bhubarb,  and  Sea-kale,  the  better  will  the  plants  succeed. 
We  now  seldom  sow  Peas  and  Beans  in  the  autumn,  but  the 
results  of  many  years'  experience,  convinced  us  that  from 
the  18th  to  the  25th  of  this  month  is  soon  enough  to  sow,  as 
if  sown  earlier  they  were  less  able  to  withstand  the  frosts 
of  winter  and  spring.  In  this  respect  there  is  often  a  great 
difference  as  respects  hardiness  between  the  young  cS  ve- 
getables and  the  young  of  animals,  the  latter  being  so  easily 
injured,  whilst  the  young  seedlings  of  the  former  will  stand 
often  much  harder  trea&ent  thui  older  plants.  For  years, 
too,  when  our  crop  was  sown  on  ground  running  from  north 
to  sontby  as  on  a  sou^  border,  we  used  to  throw  the  ground 


into  sloping  banks  4  feet  apart,  and  running  from  north* 
east  to  south-west,  and  sow  the  Peas  about  the  middle  of 
the  sloping  bank  on  the  west  side.  The  crest  of  the  rids^, 
and  a  row  of  evergreen  branches  on  the  north  side,  did 
much  to  shelter  the  young  crop. 

Asparagw. — ^The  ground  for  this  should  be  deeply  drained, 
or  well  broken  up  even  into  the  subsoil.  Where  much  As- 
paragus is  wanted  for  forciug,  an  old-fashioned  j^Lan  has 
never  yet  been  improved  upon.  A  lar^e  wide  trench  is  dug 
out  in  winter— say  6  or  6  feet  in  width,  and  some  3  feet  in 
depth,  into  this  trench  all  prunings  and  hard  rubbish  are 
thrown  in  spring  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  or  2  feet.  Upon 
this,  in  May,  some  18  inches  of  littery  dung  is  placed  to  form 
a  slight  hotbed  beneath;  the  soil  is  then  used  for  growing 
ridge  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows  in  summer,  and 
when  that  crop  is  gone  the  ground  and  the  dung  are  well 
mixed  and  turned  over  in  winter,  and  then  on  this  raised 
bed  the  Asparagus  is  planted  as  soon  as  it  is  2  inches  or  so 
in  height.  This  mode  is  best  suited  for  heavy  soiL  Another 
good  plan  is  to  drain,  or  at  least  stir  up  and  leave  the  sub- 
soil; trench  well  for  30  inches  deep,  mixing  manure  all 
through,  but  keep  the  most  and  best  decayed  for  the  sur&oe 
spit ;  turn  that  frequently,  and  finally  turn  up  into  little 
nidges  from  26  to  30  inches  apart  Plant  on  the  top  of  these 
ridges,  and  give  mulchings  of  rich  manure  during  the  sum- 
mer. This  is  one  of  the  simplest  modes  of  producing  good 
Asparagus  easily,  sad  in  some  respects  it  is  more  suitable 
for  small  gardens  than  beds.  Asparagus  may  be  planted  at 
any  time,  but  it  is  always  best  to  do  so  when  the  young  tops 
are  about  2  inches  above  ground  in  spring,  taking  care  that 
the  roots  do  not  become  dried.  Plants  from  one  to  two 
years  old  are  better  than  older  ones  for  planting.  We  have 
made  preparations,  by  a  slight  hotbed,  for  talung  up  some 
Asparagus  for  forcing,  but  we  have  not  done  so  as  yet,  as 
we  dipped  rather  deep  into  our  Asparagus  reserves  last 
season,  and  did  not  plant  so  much  as  we  ought  to  have  done. 
Other  vegetables  much  the  same  as  last  week,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  taking  up  some  Sea-kale  and  Bhubaxb  ready  to 
be  placed  in  the  Mudiroom-house.  Those  who  force  tiiese. 
out  of  doors,  should  cover  the  ground  now  with  litter,  leaves, 
or  clearings  from  the  fiower  garden.  A  very  thin  covering 
of  tree  leaves — say  from  12  to  16  inches,  will  give  an  early 
cutting  of  these  vegetables  if  put  on  in  time,  so  as  to  keep 
the  summer  heat  in  the  ground.  The  less  rank  dung  is 
used  the  better,  as  it  always  less  or  more  injures  the  fiavour,. 
and  if  not  often  examined  it  is  apt  to  draw  out  and  spindle 
the  heads,  and  then  they  have  a  lemky  appearance  at  table. 

FBTHT  OABDSN. 

Much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks.  Looked  over  stored 
fruit,  and  nipped  a  few  berries  from  late  Grapes  inclined  to 
damp  in  this  muggy  weather.  Any  root-pruning,  replanting, 
or  planting  of  firait  trees,  should  now  be  set  about  in  ul 
suitable  weather. 

OBNAHXNTAL  DBPABTKXKT. 

The  rains  having  now  come,  all  planting,  replanting, 
and  moving  of  deciduous  plants  and  evergreens  may  now 
be  proceeded  with  where  water  can  be  given.  Where  that 
is  stiU  scarce  and  the  soil  remains  dry,  it  will  be  a  good 
plan  to  open  the  hcdes  and  have  the  soil  spread  out  round 
them.  It  will  thus  be  damped  by  some  showers,  and  be  in. 
a  good  state  to  go  round  the  roots,  so  as  to  set  them  grow- 
ing afresh  at  once  without  watering.  In  general  at  this 
season  the  soil  is  wet  enough;  but  at  a  couple  of  inches  or 
so  from  the  surfiu)e  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  is  still  too  dry 
for  Bucces^ul  planting  without  watering. 

Lawns  and  FUnoer-beds, — ^The  summer  beauty  is  now  g^ne> 
and  what  was  once  so  pleasing  is  now  becoming  offensive 
to  sight  and  smell.  The  produce  of  the  beds  ^aced  in  & 
large  he^  will  yield  a  nice  fermenting  heap  for  many  pur- 
poses. Hollyhock  stems  we  will  most  likely  bum  or  char. 
The  lawns  have  been  gone  over  with  the  scythe  before  brush- 
ing them  up,  so  as  to  clear  them  of  leaves,  at  least  in  all  places 
where  the  leaves  have  &llen ;  and  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Oaks,  these  have  not  yet  fiEdlen  or  have  left  a  good  share . 
behind,  the  cleaxing-up  has  been  mostly  confined  to  the 
walks.  This  work  has  met  with  some  interruptions  owing 
to  other  jobs  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  as  it  is  unad* 
viaable  to  do  such  dearing-up  when  the  wet  would  leave  a 
dirty  earthy  appearance  on  the  green  grass.    One  of  these 
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jobfl  has  reanltdd  from  the  catting  down  of  annmber  of  trees 
dose  to  idle  mansion  and  offices,  idddi  a  few  years  ago 
would  hare  been  considered  as  an  act  of  wanton  destruction ; 
bnt  eren  in  exposed  places  now  the  importance  of  air  and 
sunlight  round  a  dwelling  is  considered  of  more  yalne  than 
shelter  aooompanied  by  shade.  The  spray  and  the  faggots 
from  such  catting  will  give  as  a  good  supply  of  little  pieces 
for  lighting  fires  near  at  hand;  and  it  is  always  advisable 
to  have  a  number  of  these  tied  up  and  stored  in  a  dry  place 
ready  for  nse.  Where  Willows  are  plentiftil  they  are  capital 
for  ^ing  them  with.  We  generally  use  a  little  band  of 
wheat  straw.  Say  eight  straws  or  so  are  laid  down ;  a  small 
handM  of  shavings,  or  straw,  or  stubble  laid  on  it ;  and  a 
good  haadftil,  say  6  inches  through  and  15  inches  long,  of 
the  chopped  twigs  and  branches,  over  which  the  two  ends  of 
the  straw  are  brought,  twisted  round  and  stuck  underneath 
the  band ;  and  with  one  of  these  nice  and  dry  a  fire  may  be 
very  quickly  set  g^ing  in  a  ftimace.  This  work  is  beat  done 
in  a  fine  day  in  the  open  air,  but  we  generalhr  defer  it  to 
a;  wet  day,  as  Friday  proved  itself  to  be.  For  the  same 
reason,  having  been  very  busy  with  various  other  matters, 
the  same  wet  day  that  set  us  away  from  the  lawns  and  beds 
ftimisfaed  a  good  opportunity  of  looking  over  a  lot  of 

Searlet  Geraniums  in  the  sheds.  Some  of  these  that  we 
wished  for  centres  of  pyramids  next  season  we  stripped  of 
all  their  leaves  larger  than  a  florin  piece  and  many  of  the 
smaller  shoots,  and  potted  separatelv  in  four  and  five-inch 
pots,  retaining  the  plants  at  their  fall  length.  The  great 
proportion,  however,  we  cut  over  some  6  or  8  inches  from 
the  collar,  stripped  oiF  all  the  leaves,  shortened  any  long 
roots,  £pped  the  cut  tops  in  lime  and  charcoal  powder,  and 
allowed  the  roots  to  stand  some  five  minutes  in  chilled 
water,  and  then  packed  them  closely  in  pots,  boxes,  or  beds, 
say  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  plants  in  a  12-inch  pot,  hang- 
ing well  out  round  its  sides,  however,  and  set  them  beneath 
stages,  or  in  beds,  pits,  or  frames,  &c. 

One  of  the  best  lots  of  such  Geraniums  we  ever  had,  as 
there  was  scarcely  a  miss  in  the  shape  of  a  dead  plant  among 
some  400,  were  thus  managed :  They  were  stripped  as  above 
stated,  and  then  they  were  packed  closely  on  the  floor  of  a  shed 
insoil  neither  wet  nor  dry.  The  abed  had  a  window  to  the 
west,  and  a  door  that  opened  to  the  south.  We  made  three 
beds  in  the  shed,  some  4  feet  in  width,  with  a  two-feet  path 
between  them.  The  door  and  the  window  we  opened  in 
bright  days  and  mild  weather  during  the  winter,  but  in  dull 
^<^KSJ  periods,  and  in  frosty  weather  we  kept  all  shut  up, 
and  in  the  latter  case  hung  a  mat  inside  the  window.  No 
frost  ander  from  6"  to  S**  interfered  with  the  interior  of  the 
shed;  but  when  the  temperature  fell  lower  than  that  we 
spread  a  little  hay  over  the  beds  of  plants,  and  removed  it 
as  the  weather  became  better.  So  managed  these  old  plants, 
that  bloomed  splendidly  the  next  season,  cost  little  more 
trouble  during  the  winter  than  roots  of  Dahlias  and  Potatoes 
would  have  done.  We  have  as  a  general  rule  ceased  to 
regard  these  as  superior  for  our  purposes  to  the  small  plants 
that  we  have  strudc  and  standing  in  boxes,  and  occupying 
from  1  to  li  inch  square  each ;  but,  then,  each  of  these 
plants  must  be  carefully  attended  to  diuring  winter  with  light, 
afar,  and  watering,  and  must  receive  more  room  for  potting 
andtransplanting  in  spring,  whilst  these  old  plants  require 
searoely  any  attention  all  the  winter  through,  except  being 
protected  from  frost,  and  will  keep  alive  though  little  light 
or  air  be  given  them  as  their  portion.  What  was  done  in 
that  shed  may  be  done  in  any  spare  room,  garret,  stable, 
or  dry  cellar,  only  it  would  be  advisable  in  alTsnch  cases  to 
pack  the  plants  in  jpots  and  boxes,  firming  the  soil  about 
them  when  it  is  in  just  a  medium  state  being  neither  wet 
nor  ,diy.  If  tiie  roots  are  rather  dry,  instead  of  watering  the 
soil  to  encourage  damp,  it  would  be  much  preferaUe  to 
place  a  handftd  of  snoh  roots  up  to  the  collars  of  the  plants 
for  five  minutes  in  chilled  water.  TJnless  the  be^s,  pots,  or 
bores  are  dried  by  some  artificial  means,  such  plants  will  in 
general  need  no  water  until  the  fresh  young  leaves  abont 
the  size  of  a  sixpence  are  breakmg  all  over  them  aboat 
March,  and  about  April  they  will  be  in  need  of  more  room. 

Some  amateurs  with  very  small  parterres,  plant  out  their 
Geraniums  in  pots,  and  in  their  case  it  would  be  the  best 
plan  to  strip  the  plants  of  the  foHage  and  pack  them  away 
m  the  pots — ^that  is,  supposing  they  had  mo  glass  to  place 
them  onder.    There  will  be  enough  of  roots  in  ike  pots-  to 


keep  the  plants  slowly  growing,  and  when  tuzsed  out  next 
season  the  roots  titat  go  beyond  the  pots  will  secure  enongli 
of  luxurianoe. 

Plants  grown  in  boxes  outside  the  window  during  the 
summer  will  be  still  more  easily  kept  in  these  boxes  idl  the 
winter  on  the  Hairy  Moore  system.  All  that  is  neceaaairy  is 
to  allow  the  soil  to  become  rather  dry,  and  place  the  box  aiter 
the  plants  have  been  stripped  of  most  of  their  foliage  in  aa. 
airy  place,  and  where  protection  can  be  given  in  severe  frostj 
weather. 

Thousands  of  these  showy  Scadets  might  thus  be  easilj 
kept  all  over  the  country,  and  the  cottager  may  make  sure, 
of  them,  as  he  does  with  a  Dahlia  or  a  Potato-rootw  if  the 
frost  is  excluded,  and  the  roots  are  neither  over-damp  nor 
kiln-dried,  and  the  tops  are  neither  skeletonised  with  fire 
heat,  nor  damped  nor  rotted  by  being  placed  in  a  oontinnAl 
fog.  All  things  considered,  no  place  is  better  than  a  hoj- 
loft  or  a  garret,  where  light  and  air  can  be  given  them  is.  a 
bright  warm  day. 

Calceolarias, — ^Finished  putting  in  the  last  of  our  cuttinfips* 
or  nearly  the  last,  on  Thursday,  as  we  en>ect  some  novelties 
yet  to  come  to  ua.  We  would  have  liked  as  well  if  all  theae 
had  been  in  by  the  1st  of  the  month,  bat  we  could  not  well 
get  at  them,  and  we  have  no  fears  of  their  not  being  all  right 
before  March,  if  we  can  keep  the  frost  from  thenu  Su<^ 
things  rarely  safer  from  damp.  A  close  atmosphere  that 
would  cover  a  Verbena  with  mildew,  will  just  suit  the  hardier 
and  moisture-loving  Calceolarias.  Having  placed  our  Am- 
plexicaulis  cuttings  in  wooden  boxes^  we  moved  them  from 
the  cold  pit,  in  a  place  where,  if  necessary,  extra  damp  and 
frost  can  be  excluded  by  a  little  dry  heat,  as  they  are  not  so 
hardy  as  the  otl^r  shrubby  kinds.  Those  who  grow  the 
herbaceous  and  seim-herbaoeous  kinds  for  show  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  should  see  that  the  most  forwaid  have  pl^tj 
of  pot  room,  as  if  confined  too  much  at  the  roots  they  wOl 
throw  up  the  flower-stems  prematurely. 

Cold  FiU  and  Frames, — A  great  proportion  of  our  smaller 
plants,  and  cattings  striking  of  bedcting  plants,  were  under 
glass  frames  that  bad  been  used  for  various  purposes  during 
the  summer,  with  less  or  more  oi  a  hotbed  under  them. 
These  are  about  the  worst  receptacles  we  can  have  in  dull, 
^<^^^f  damp  weather.  If  we  use  a  frame  for  such  protecting 
purposes,  it  is  much  better  to  place  it  on  a  raised  platform, 
of  hard  soil,  so  that  all  the  moisture  may  run  away  from  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  frame.  When  placed  over  an  old  bed 
the  moisture  soaks  into  it,  and  is  sure  to  rise  inside  in  the 
shape  of  thick  vapour.  That  with  foggy  days  combined,  is 
almost  sore  to  bring  damp,  at  least  in  such  cases  as  ours, 
where  for  economy  of  space  we  are  under  the  necessity^  of 
placing  the  cuttings  and  young  plants  very  thickly  during 
the  winter  mont&.  We  went  over  the  most  tender  of 
these,  picking  off  any  damped  leaf,  and  set  the  pots  on 
shelves  in  airy  houses,  where  a  little  fire  heat  can  be  given, 
and  by  fresh  sui-facing  the  beds  with  dry  coal  ashes,  the 
hardier  plants  left  may  be  set  a  little  thinner. 

Lily  of  the  VaUey  may  now  be  taken  up  for  forcing,  and 
all  hardy  shrubs  intended  for  forcing  from  Boees  to  Bhodo- 
dendrons,  will  be  all  the  finer  if  a  bottom  heat  of  from  70^ 
to  80^  can  be  given  for  a  month  before  the  top  temperature 
is  much  advanced.  Bulbs  will  have  to  be  looked  at,  and 
mice  kept  from  them,  and  those  planted  thickly  out  of  doors 
in  leaf  mould  may  be  lifted  with  their  roots  and  balls  and 
transferred  ^to  flower-beds,  after  these  have  been  suitably 
prepared  for  them.  The  same  will  answer  admirably  for 
early  flowering  also  in  elasses,  it  being  only  necessary  to 
take  the  ball  of  roots  and  earth  in  the  two  hands,  wash  them 
in  a  pail  of  water  until  nothing  but  the  roots  are  left,  place 
them  carefhlly  in  the  glass  wi&  a  few  bits  of  charcoal,  and 
then  fill  with  water. 

Agapanthiu  in  pots,  which  do  so  well  with  the  bottom  of 
the  pots  in  water  at  the  sides  of  a  reservoir  in  summer,  will 
stand  very  well  all  the  winter  in  a  dry  shed,  the  pot  plunged 
in,  and  just  covered  with  litter  or  coal  ashes,  and  so  will  all 
the  varieties  of  the  Japan  LUies.  The  Lancifolium  group 
are  just  a  little  more  tender,  good  pots  of  them  will  be  kept 
nicely  in  a  common  cellar,  as  the  damp  of  the  fioor  will 
affbrd  sufficient  moisture  until  growth  commences  in  sprint, 
when  the  pots  may  be  brought  out,  the  drainage  examined^ 
and  fresh  surfacings  of  a  rich  compost  given,  which  with, 
manure  waterings  willrender  fresh  pottingoftenunneoeBsazy. 


^  MM.  3      jotnesTAL  OF  Tsasmcuimna  ian>  tmcTAaE  oAsraafODBi 


CattyWMithttnmBg,  ChMrttiM,  and  Fiianhh^  wiU  novr  f^ 
«aire  plonijr  of  water,  liglit,  and  air,  and  ob  1^  ilowors  of  an 
of  them  show,  a  Utile  weak  mazrare  water  iriU  be  on  adtaa^ 
titfe.  aameAsaleaawcAl  set  with  bads  maybe  piaoed  in  the 
momgr-pii  and  Oamelfias  now  mtist  ne<v«r  know  dsooglit. 
Haidwooded  pbmts  ehoold  be  kept  separate  from  the  00ft- 
^vooded,  and  air  given  to  them  more  oareftd^,  taUng*  caze 
that  in  the  esse  of  Oroweas,  Bonmias,  and  OhoroBamae, 
though  the  boose  has  plenty  of  sweet  air,  that  the  air  in 
cold,  damp  days  does  not  strike  on  the  plants  at  onoe.  Mig'- 
Metteia  pots,  and  especially  if  grown  in  tlie  tree  or  the 
FTnmidala^le,  shoold  now  be  kept  iree  from  damp  in  a 
•waet  atmosphere  ranging  from  43*  to  6(f  •  In  this  doll, 
foggy  weather  eai:e  should  be  taken  no1>  to  spill  a  drop  of 
mter  in  ahonse,  or  nse  it  where  not  wanted.  Watering  all 
ovedttsad  in  snch  ciroamstances  is  Inst  an  aot  of  barbariam. 
— E.P.  ^ 

OOVENT  GUtDEN  MAEKET.— Notbmbee  19. 

Continental  snppliM,  consistinic  of  Applet,  Pewf,  Median*,  An.,  am  ▼ery 
X^Zy*  and  taome-gvown  frnit  and  Tegetablee  are  brouKbt  in  abandance. 
^pplee  and  Pean  eondst  of  the  same  kinds  as  noticed  last  week ;  Newtown 
nppln  »•  of  very  aupaitor  qnality.  Orapea  are  plMitiftU  and  good ;  of 
Pinea  there  is  a  moderate  supply,  bat  snfflcient  for  the  demand;  Peacbea 
•TB  over ;  Oranges  from  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon  have  oome  in,  and  prices  rale 
lower.  Owing  to  the  open  weather,  Brussels  Sproats,  Saroys,  Cabbages, 
ud  Greens,  of  all  Uads,  an  abundant.  Of  Potatoes  the  supply  continues 
▼«ryhe«ry. 

FHUIT, 
a,  d,    s.  d 


•*.•>•... }  stere   1 
aprieiita  ....... .4..,doz.  0 

gnwifot  .,..« ^Ib.   0 

Cheetnnta  »bush.  U 

Cnrrwits,  Bed...4  «lere   0 
.    Mack do.      0 

Sip dot.  0 

nlbertsANatolOOlbs.  00 

J,    Cobs  ...« do.    70 

floowberriea  ..isiere   0 
•npetiHambiinrhslb.    1 

100   5 


0te3 
0     0 


Melons 

Malberrles  .1 
Nectaiiaea. 
Oranges  ..••.. 
Peaches 


, eacb 

. .  punnet 
........  dob 

_ 100 

..dox. 


Pears  (kitchen). ..bash. 


1 
0 
0 
5 
0 
5 
1 

PlneApplea lb.    6 

Plums h  siere    2 

Pomegranates each    0 

Qttlnoes  ........  ^  sieve    1 

llAflfpberrtes.w ib.    0 

Walnuts bosh.  14 


d.    s. 

6to4 


VXGBTABLXS. 


ArUohokefl  .,- ...wtf^ 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans  Broad i  siere 

KUner ..100 

Beet,Red....« doa. 

Broccoli bundle 

Bmsiela^pciNitB  )  atore 

Oabbag*  .., don. 

Capsicums 100 

Ovrota bunch 

OtuUioirtr dM. 

Oaltrj  ».,..«.«^«  bundle 

Cncnmbera aaon 

ng doa. 


*.....•  buseh 

CfarUc  and  Shallots,  lb. 
Herbs «, bunch 


d.   a. 

atoo 

0      0 


Horaetadish  ..•bundle 

Leeks bunch 

I^ettace .• score 

Mnsbrooms  ....^potfle 
Mustd.  *  Creas«  punnet 
Onions  ...M..* ...  bushel 

pfckHjdur .'quart 

PnTsler  ...dea.  banohee 
Parsnips  ...m......  doc. 

Peas qnart 

Petatcea   bushel 

Eadishes  doa.  bunches 

Savoys .^....dos. 

Sea-kale basket 

Spinach .• siete 

Toaaaloea «.  h  ^^^ 

Turnips  ...^ .bunch 

VegetableMarrows  doa. 


s,  d.  4.  d 
2  6to5  0 
2      0 


TBADE  CATAIiOGUE  KECEIVED. 
W.  Ball,  King's  Bead,  Chelsea^  London.— Setod  JAsi  of  New, 
B^utyiU,  andSare Plon««.— 1864-5. 


TO   CORRESPONDeNTS. 

*•*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmeni»l  writers  of  the  "  JonnuU  of  Horticultorej 
Cottage  Gkurdener,  and  Coontry  Gentleman.*'  By  so 
doing  they  are  sulgected  to  nxgnstifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  oommnnications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed salel/y  to  The  Editors  of  the  JowmaL  of  EorHeyl' 
imre,  ^0.,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London.  JS.O. 

We  also  request  that  oorrespondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  weet  questions  relating  to  Gexdening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  th^n 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently>  but  write  them 
on  sepaiate  oommunioations.  Also  never  to  send  more 
tiuua  two  or  three  questions  at  oooe. 

K3«— *ICany  questiona  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
weidc. 
Potatoes  (it  JS.  £).— If  you  write  to  Captoin  W.  W.  Horahy,  E.N., 

KikDWtley  Cottage,  Presoot,  we  hate  no  doubt  that  he  wonld  give  you  the 

latenuiaiyu  yoa  rejoin. 


Pormw  F— w  amp  BMOwma  (A  l^nmomnkt  Bvbmikeii%^tbe  iw^^er 
tiaM  to  repot  theaeia  the  middle  of  iliarrti.  Kmn  the  Daganlae  ^aarfg 
the  whiter,  and  the  V^eina  rather  dry  «t  the  root,  but  no*  to  aa  to  aireet  Oe 
foliage.  Our  "FsraManaMl^eoatains  foil  dbeettona  for  the  snaageBMBt 
efaUUndiof  Fenia. 

Wood  verma  Iron  EsPAMnM<ir.  D.  1?.).— Iron  ellher  weU  painted  or 
cahuniaai  la  mneh  prefeiuble  to  wood.  There  ia  ae  fear  of  rartjf  ealythe 
aprightaaaad  wine  arefcept  properly  painted.  BmUeraareehleflytmptaTea 
fbrJ^ipiMaadPcan.  Whi£  t£  is  It  yen  wlah  to  know  the  snitahaity  Of 
for  espaliers  T 

WumuM  BaeoinAS  axv  VABwemi  KB.  «iMerto»)^Teu  ani  ddfa« 
qalle  ligbl  to  withbekl  w«t«r  tf  you  have  ao  place  to  winter  them  tot  bnta 
gveeahooae ;  but  if  yon  h«?e  a  honee  wfth  a  temperature  of  about  fl0«,  aM 
yofu  giveauttdaat  water  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh,  but  net  half  bo  muA 
in  winter  as  ia  anaaaei,  ye«r  pla&to  will  flower  most  of  ttie  winter,  pa 
the  other  hand,  if  ha  «  greenhouse,  keep  dry,  free  trom  da»p  and  drip, 
and  the  plants  will  live  with  seareely  any  water ;  but  a  little  m>^7  ^fiE[^ 
now  and  then  to  pcevcBt  their  drying  up.  The  Parfnglmns  *ould  be  keat 
dry,  aisd  be  allowed  a  aeaeon  of  perfect  rest  by  plunging  the pols  totlie 
rim  in;  coal  aahea  in  a  cold  fTame,  where  they  will  not  require  any  wawr 
during  the  winter ;  or  they  may  be  wintered  in  a  eeld  f^^^^j'^ 
ing  them  ia  the  oooleet  part,  and  not  Kiving  any  water,  ewept  a  Ultle  to 
prevent  the  soil  becoming  dnat  or  very  dry. 

Wmmivo  JHoixTBooss  (AiillNM>.-*Tou'may  take  up  the  roots  and  aet 
them,  plunging  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  coal  aahea,  and  keephig  aa  near  thegMB 
aa  possible:  but  it  is  quite  late  ewugh  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  Aao^r 
two  placed  on  the  Ugbu  in  severe  weatherwill  be  all  tlUBpreteoCioajrequlrea. 
Give  air  on  all  fovourabto  ooeaalona.  Another  way  is  to  draw  a  lltUe  eM 
toward*  the  crowaaof  the  plants,  aad_^aae  litter  aroaad  them  d«*^'  ^ 
not  eo  aa  to  eorer  the  young  ahooto.  Yoo  asay,  however,  atrew  a  iwie  oiy 
litter  over  them  h»  frosty  weatbv,  remoivtng  it  when  the  frost  la  gene. 

Desnorara  Hnarr  Buo  (Birminffhitm  i5a&«erl6cr).— Ycftfra  If  cneof 
thoae  perpleatag  queattons  that  no  one  can  answer  eetiafactfWtJJpiiUM 
it  is  not  stated  what  ptanto  are  infested  with  the  peat  to  be  daccreyea.  u 
plaata,  boil  a  pound  of  strong  shag  tobaceo  ia  agalhaj  of  «rft^H*«  5>J 
an  hour,  and  atndn  off  the  liquid.  DisMlve  a  pound  of  «"»  an^e  aada 
pound  of  soft  soap,  also  a  pound  of  flowera  «f  aalphnr,  the  *••  »*™  ^^ 
water,  and  then  add  the  aolphar,  ao  aa  to  tern  a  «»rt  of  paete.  W 
thia  mixture  in  a  tab  ooBtah^ag  ten  galhms  of  water,  heated  to  aw- 
petature  of  M0»,  mixing  the  whote  wtfL  Keep  .^w^'  "S «?  iS?«2 
Sew  of  the  ingredieam  eetfling,  and  when  it  haa  eoeled  to  IW**  or  ^^^foK 
hard-teaved  plante,  aa  Ptoe  Apptaa,  and  IJMP  ««  i^ante  ««««^^**J.22 
ptamto  in  It  tor  about  amhwte,  taking  eaM  towetall  the  aril  ay  «»  i«J»» 
Slid  the  atema.  Lea  the  plante  aland  untU  dry,  and  then  rma*  the  operj- 
Uon.    In  forty-eight  houEB  after  the  teat  dipping  aynngewkh  water  «ay  at 

a  temperature  of  120*. 

Dolichoi  eatiang.  It  ia  of  the  aiae  and  flrmnesa  of  a  ^n^U-J"*"?^^, 
Whether  It  would  require  decertiealiag  before  helng  preaaed  we  «»»f  "^ 
but  we  ahould  think  not.  The  oeeda  eve  not  unlike  Kidney  Beane  end  T99 
in  colour  from  black  to  pale  brown. 

ViHiEaiBs  (A  JVbr*w).-If  you  try  yow  experiment  as  to  shaMng  now  you 
wiU  be  ouite  salb,  if  the  Aade  of  the  second  house  resto  only  for  a  U^JJ  «« 
the  ftont  of  the  drat  bouse.  No  heoaeehould  shade  the  other  in  the  leeitto 
October  or  March.  The  higher  you  make  your  flrat  i^oose  at  Itack,  and  the 
steeper,  the  more  room  you  wiU  have.  For  summer  ^se  thehouses  mayne 
flatter  in  the  roof.  For  late  Grapes  to  hang  through  the  winter  the  roof 
should  be  aaateepaa  for  an  early  hooaa.  l?»««ly*n**f»*«'^»r;i!!5S5 
whiohyougaveofaproposodhousewiU  do  admirably.  Aa  to  fhecommerehU 
part  of  the  matter,  we  would  not  like  to  take  the  responalblU^  of  oeing  an 
autherity.  Presumtoa  that  you  have  VfaiesJtoet  *P«^«S?  •^  iSSi 
741bB.-no  great  weigbt  oertainly-stttl  you  must  recollect  ttiat  you  would 
not  get  that  ibr  aeveral  yeais:  and  then  there  is  the  ««5***1 /"^|SS 
houtes.  solL  draining,  ftc,  besides  what  you  would  spend  for  fuel,  end  we 
Chink  the  labour  will  be  much  moi     *  "" 


I  more  than  you  expect. 


OisiraaAe  Smdotko  thxtu  Plowxbs  (C.  IT.  i*-).— TW«  1»  J^y  prcfai^ 
when  they  Uoom  lata.  Wethtakltiatheraanltof  aomecheckthattoglvaa 
the  phmta,  either  lack  of  snfltdent  heat,  or  a  deSotoney  of  water;  ^,»  • 
not  certahi  what  oceaaiona  this  premature  falUng  of  the  corolla,  with  ua 
they  bloom  splendidly  one  year,  and  Indifllerently,  though  equal  ta  jroM|2t 
the  next,  and  thia  under  tiie  aame  treatment  and  condtttona  of  heatrat 
moisture  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine.  We  are  not,  therefore.  P^P^J®; 
to  assign  a  reason  tor  that  which  troubles  us  as  much  as  yo«»"df.  jne 
JounifAL  OF  HoRTicuLwax,  Ac,  may  be  had  free  by  poet  from  our  office  for 
17«.  id.  for  twelve  montha. 

SswAox  FOX  Vn«  BoRDxa  (J.  W.  J'.).-We  would  not  use  the  oonjjjf 
of  0w  ceaepoola  for  mixing  with  the  ThM-border.  After  being  well  •sp^ff 
totheairalittieofitmaybeusedtortDp-dreaaiag.  Yoo  rtioiUd  have  taken 
off  your  bedding-plant  euttinga  aariler.  Geraniums  «d  VecbeMS  ^J^ 
Btete  wUl  be  bettor  both  of  top  and  bottom  heat,  say  65"  to  flO»  of  the  foraff  » 
and  75*»  to  85«»  of  the  latter,  until  atruck,  and  then  harden-off.  Caloeolartas 
will  be  better  without  anv  heat.  If  any  is  given  let  it  be  «  "0|^  »J,J^* 
afford  a  bottom  heat  of  from  80«»  to  65*,  but  no  top  heat;  ^«t  *);«/, ^^i"® 
without  any  very  well,  only  give  them  time.  The  "  Vine  Man^l  is  «».  W., 
and  for  2<^  additional  you  can  have  It  free  by  poet  Ihnn  our  office. 

Latb  Vifxet  (/.  5todk»i>rO--Witli  your  large  squares  of  glass  we  do  n^ 
think  that  your  proposed  ventUatlon  will  be  sufficient.  Toot  most  coWM^ 
mical  plan  would  be,  in  addition  to  the  openings  at  ea«sh  end,  «^.,«f^^ 
the  doora  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  have  at  lewt /««•  ▼•ntilatoie  at 
the  apex  of  the  roof,  each  30  by  15  inches,  say  one  8  feet  from  each  end, 
and  the  other  two  in  the  intervenmg  space.  These  oould  •flP  *»  ^^J*^ 
the  rafters  and  be  pivot-hung,  and  only  coat  the  fTaiae  which  aol<i»  "^ 
square.  We  should  think,  ander  the  eircumatancea.  if  the  clav  1»  veiT 
tenacious,  that  you  wiU  not  everdrain.  Doea  the  water  lie  in  the  bed  of 
clay,  with  the  bed  of  sand  underneath  t  if  ae.  you  might  as  weU  go  to  the 
sand  at  once,  and  in  that  case  we  should  think  the  dralnalS  feet  apart  would 
do.  We  have  known  aabh  easee  as  yours,  where  the  water  would  not  rnnain 
te  a  flve-«wt  bed  of  day  If  the  bed  of  sand»  gravel,  or  ehaik,  beneath  wia 
at  all  hbllow. 

Ivsscrs  (if.  jBar6omsi0).-  The  large  fly  you  aent  waa  aot  a  wild  bee,  bat  one 
of  the  drone-like  flies,  RelophlluB  Fratomm.  The  other  yellow  one  ia 
Seatophaga  aerdarla.— W. 


MS 
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wt  wmld 


Ttam  UamnmiL  (iT.  Jr.)«--If  yow  YIsm  an  at  all 
«*t^M>»  ^ojirtjou  maythateli  tai  wtaitv,  we  woDid  rwBOTa  Che  looee 


«i  w*     iu    -r -i- r-   ^  **"7  ■*»*  *•«  "JW^Jy  bedded  ire 

border  eooX  and  keep  nm  and  air  from  Ift. 

Bw»K<  M  B4jca  FsAB  (r.  Jtarl«|f).-TlUe,  before  it  ia  rtpe,  b  aa 
^MUenl iiteiilngPew;  and  lo  are  othera  of  ow  flnt-rato  deMerC Pean, 
rndk  aa  the  Beorrf  Did.  Beater  Beorrd^aadOhaiiom  Towftaiifiuia 
Nldolazla  eaaapennlita,  luaally  foukd  oa  wood  ibaTlngi. 

LniaajD  Oil-cau  am  a  Majiiju  ( Jirer/W«iiM<t).-tt  Se  ovite  aa  food  aa 
^Mke  aa  a  maawe,  aad  we  hare  kaowa  tt  aneoMafUfr  aaed  by  beiag 
trouiied  la  and  weU-mlzed  with  the  eoU  beaeeCh  Mch  dzmla  which  Carrots 
Thia  waa  aol  oaly  to  aot  aa  a  maanre.  bat  to  keep  the  wire- 
T  ■  'withthl% 


wonoa  fton  the  roofaii 
•The  Driffield  and 


UM  oBiy  to  aot  aa  a  Biaanre.  1 
We  eaaaot  help  remarUaf,  in 
I  Eart  BldJat  Pore  LtoModCi 


Cake  Company  '*  !■  Che 


eolyoae  of  whieh  we  e?er  read  of  a  ■hareholder  nylaff  that  **  If  poMlble, 
lUmaaafimeat  gvn  the  Aareholdwra  too  great  MtfalSMStlan/*  iSelerti. 
JJg  J^»JJJ«  o' «>•  P«ttj  of  iti  oi^ 

Haim  Ffeav  Oao  (Qfiii§  tm  ^oMKMr).— We  employ  the  BHoa  Plaat 
0»e  made  ^»?v««^Ort*Mt  Maker,  A^her  StSS^aSboSaVo™ ! 
It  J,  otnammtrt,  heeted  by  Child*a  alght  lighta,  aad  thew,  with  a  gneo 
batoe  oorer  fiyr  winter  alg&ta,  we  iLndpraMrre  the  tendw  Ferae  &ee. 
tnally. 

Kina  OF  nm  (0.  MA.-^Pnirt.^^,  Be  Flat  ICenriaj  8,  Bergamotto 
>^;  ;•  Benrrt  Diei;  (1,  Marie  Loolae;  19,  Bearr^  ioM;  Hriaater 


BeoR«;  W,  Eyewood.  AppUt.^l,  Bnnet  KonpareUj  1,  Wlater  Oieeataiff ; 
ti5!?"\?*''?^J  ••  ™^«wtela;  7,  Wlater  ^earmala.  {J,  J".)- 
5' Sr«iS?:*i"?!l? •£?/?*!"  WPPl?-  (A-ff.^.).-1.8wan't  Ear; 
IsS^^Pi}  »,  Pondaate  d'Antomae;  4,  Bergamotta  Cadette.  Apph-- 
MBittedoCaaada.  Where  the  aambert  are  notmeationed  tbefrnltwaa 
5J?*B??*^  H;,^i-~I®"  '•^  aeematobe  the  Bed  OoyeaaC.  {J.  F.  A, 
mmhUdom).-.!^  GoUea  Belnette;  3,  Colonel  Yaoffhan*!. 

J^^J?!.?'..?''^^  <^-   ^'  i».).-T<wr  Orohld  flower  waa  eompletely 


emeahed  hi  trnrit  through  the  port,  and  we  ean  make  nothing  of  itT  Ton 
mart  and  n«ther  andbettor  tpeelmen,  and  tell  as  whit  kind  of  laaree  tbe 
fiSi^tJ'^'  ^-I'TT?*  *?!?■«*  •"  ^  aamenma  Ibr  aa  to  ideatliy  a 
apeeieafhim  a  leaf^  bat  we  thhik  it  ia  Saxiflraga  eotyledon.  ealled  br  Moie 
^^^  8.  pyramldalii.  U  Ti^ff  Oarde^G^l^^pS^!^ 
r^^liJ*^.^S^h^  Nepkrolepia  taberoea;  4.  Uteris  ^oU; 
Vf,4iaBtam  eairfUaa-Vneria ;  6,  Aa^eniam  tridhomanei ;  7,  Adiantnm 
eetaloaam;8,Pteii8Mrni]ata.  Maay  of  the  ipeelaMai  were  miie  morieli. 


It  la  nareMoaaWe  to  aA  aay  one  to  ideatify  ahmts  I 
{G.  ^.).— Lutna  Fttiz-maa;  the  naU  aoiu  Laatna 
anm  glanoam.  White  Fork  Mom. 


utHa  inch  fragmeata* 
dilatotoj  the  Moea 


POULTET,  BEE,  and  HOTISKHOLD  CHEOEICLE- 

BBAHMA  POOTEAS. 


B  sappose  Dr.  Johnson  always  prefixed  his  oonTersation 
the  word,  "  Sir."  We  can  understand  that  "members" 


Wb 

with  _     ._.      ^^^^    ^^M^»^„ 

aoqnire  a  habit  of  doing  so.    We  know  ^t  many 'restty- 
men  and  common  oonndlmen  malce  it  a  pracidoe  to  do  so 
when  they  have  occasion  to  speak.    We  had  been  readine 
the  "  Temple  Bar  Magazine/'  and  looking  at  the  title-page-- 
«5?'".f**^"^'  Johnson,  "let  na  take  a  walk  down  Fleet 
Street.      We  had  a  sort  of  inward  chuckle,  and  we  said  to 
OTTselves,  Mr.  Editor,  Sir,  let  ns  walk  through  your  last 
NumbCT.     "  Brahma  Pootras,"  by  our  "  wit^  and  able  cor- 
respondent." We  will  make  him  attomey-general  of  Brahma 
Pootra,  but  we  don't  belieye  a  word  he  says,  so  straight- 
way we  set  to  work  to  demolish  his  arguments.    Who  has 
not  seen  in  country  churchyards  the  foltowing  epitaph  P^ 
'*  Afflicttoa  tore,  long  time  I  bore, 
Fhysidan's  aid  was  Tela, 
Till  Hearea  did  pleaie,  my  woes  to  eeaae. 
And  eaoed  me  or  my  pain." 

Kingsley  in  his  inimitable  description  of  the  school  where 
all  were  oyer-taught,  without  reference  to  age  or  talent,  has 
paraphrased  it  thus  (or  something  like  it)— 
"  Initraotlon  tore,  long  time  I  boie^ 
And  orammlng  was  in  rain. 
Till  Hear'n  did  please,  my  woea  to  easf^ 
Wiih  water  on  the  brain.^' 

Being  the  epitaph  on  one  of  the  unfortunate  scholars  who 
liad  sunk  under  the  effort  to  make  him  a  partaker  in  all  the 
adTantages  of  modem  education.  So,  considering  our  able 
correspondent  was  buried  with  the  Brahmas,  we  thought  we 
would  try  epitaph  the  third. 

'*  In  Brahmaa'  cause  he  msde  a  noise. 
And  fonght  throng  boat  hia  daya. 
The  J.  09  H.  pot  him  to  rest, 
And  killed  him  with  sham  praise." 

We  wonder  if  he  will  ever  write  again  about  them.  Is,  or 
was.  Dr.  Bennett,  M.D.,  or  Mus.  Doc.,  or  LL.D.,  or  (shade 
of  Sydney  Smith)  D.D.  P  If  he  was  the  first,  he  treated  the 
Brahmas  and  their  origin  as  he  would  a  pat^t  medicine. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  man  who  went  to  the  pro- 


prieton  or  inyentors  of  Sootf  s  LiTer  PfUi^  HoUoww'g  Oint- 
ment, Barry  Du  Bany's  Beralenta^  or  Thorl^s  Food  fixr 
Cattle,  and  asked  for  the  names  and  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent ingredients  ?  Or  suppose  a  man  in  Melbourne,  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  nugget  as  large  as  a  duatman'a 
bell,  what  answer  would  he  give  to  the  passenger  who  in- 
quired the  exact  spot  where  he  found  it  P  Mr.  Bennett  is 
brought  up  to  the  rescue,  and  his  weight  depends  on  the 
"  OTioenoe  of  his  own  senses."  Well,  it  ia  clear  oar  "aUe 
correspondent"  is  allowed  no  such  latitude. 

The  mother  of  shows  progresses  desenredly,  and  ewy 
year  the  entries  increase.  This  is,  we  think,  most  conTinc- 
ing  proof  the  nubile  approves  the  entire  management  of  this 
great  show.    May  its  diadow  ncTer  grow  less. 

"T.  B.  A.  Z."  is  a  good,  sound,  common-sense  writer, 
and  if  he  be  a  maniac,  there  is  method  in  his  madneaa. 
That  ia  a  good  idea  of  his.  that  the  judge  or  judges  is,  or 
are,  to  giro  an  account  of  their  awards.  Fanc^  the  poor 
man  the  day  after  the  show  opens,  meeting  his  constituents 
like  a  member  of  parliament,  to  render  an  account.  We 
should  like  to  be  present. 

Sir,  we  pray  you  excuae  that  we  have  used  the  flzst  person 
plural,  the  editorial  "  we."  We  are  no  editor,  but  simply— 
Z.A.B.T. 


BJJLWAY  CHAEGES  FOE  POULTET. 

I  WISH,  through  the  medium  of  your  widely  circulated 
Journal,  to  make  known  to  intending  exhibitors  of  poultry 
at  Birmingham  a  recent  alteration  in  the  Boale  of  charges 
by  the  Oreat  Western  and  London  and  North  Western  Bail- 
way  Companies,  which  will,  if  acted  upon,  seriously  aifect 
regular  exhibitors;  and  at  the  same  tmie  I  would  solicit 
your  influence  in  trying  to  obtain  a  remission  of  so  ni^ust 
a  charge.  According  to  the  new  regulations,  a  printed  copy 
of  which  I  have  this  day  seen,  all  live  poultry  wiU  be  dha^^ 
according  to  the  regular  scale  per  pound  for  distanoe,  and  as 
ad<iai<maZ,^/ly  per  cent  put  on  to  the  already  sufficiently  high  . 
charge.  Now  this  is  encouraging  poultiy  shows  with  a 
Tcngeance. 

How  I  came  to  know  was,  I  sent  a  pen  of  Aylesbury 
Ducks  to  Worcester  at  the  regular  charge,  and  on  return  a 
demand  of  half  as  much  more  waa  mi^e  upon  them.  I 
remonstrated  and  made  iaqmry,  and  such  is  the  result.-— 
Edwabd  Shaw,  Plot  WiUnoi,  Otwutry.. 

[We  hope  that  the  Committees  of  the  Birmingham  and 
other  poultry  shows  will  use  their  influence  to  haTO  this 
extra  oharffe  rescinded.  Directors  of  railways  make  the 
aame  mistake  that  the  proprietcws  of  periodicals  make  when 
th^  raise  their  price  to  compensate  for  a  declining  sale. 
Both  would  act  more  wisely  if  th^  increased  their  tempta- 
tions to  win  customers.  Directors  of  railways  should  re- 
member that  poultry  shows  increase  the  number  of  railway^ 
passengers.] 

POTJLTEY  JUDGES. 

Buko  from  home,  I  hare  onhr  just  seen  "A  Cobk  Fav- 
cibb's  "  letter  under  the  above  heading  in  your  Journal  of 
the  8th  inst.  I  should  not  hare  troubled  you  with  any 
notice  of  it  but  for  one  or  two  misstatements  which  reqnire 
contradiction.  He  states  of  the  Judges  whom  the  Cork 
Conmiittee  had  appointed,  "It  so  happened  both  of  than 
were  Judges  approved  of  by  the  Poultiy  Club."  This  asser- 
tion I  can  onJ^  say  is  entirely  without  foundation,  neitiher 
of  the  ^[entlemen  ever  having  been  even  thought  of  as 
poultry  judges  by  the  Club,  and  only  one  of  them  aa  a 
Pigeon  judge,  though  both  are  known  to  excel  in  this  cfi- 
vision. 

As  regards  backing  out  of  the  matter,  I  Ailly  intended 
still  sending  several  entries ;  but  as  for  promising  theChib's 
assistance  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Judges,  I  was  not  in 
a  pontlon  to  do  so,  yet  I  undertook  to  bring  it  before  the 
meeting  at  Birmingham. 

As  "A  CoKK  Fancieb"  appears  so  totally  ignorant  of 
the  Club  and  its  constitution,  I  beg  to  inform  him  it  is  oom- 
posed  of  gentlemen  of  quite  eqxul  standing  to  his  Sociel^, 
and  who  have  only  the  advancement  of  poultry  shows  in 
view,  and  to  obtain  an  uniformity  of  awards,  and  also  do 
away  with  all  partialiiy;  and  that  they  are  quite  as  inoa* 
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paUe  of  his  gross  and  most  ugnstifiable  Insfaitiatioiis,  whkli 
m>m  his  own  reference  refdte  tiiemselTes. 

When  the  pnblic  leam  the  names  of  the  Cork  Judges  they 
will  be  able  to  decide  between  ns,  whether  they  are  the  well- 
known  poultry  Judges  at  London,  Glasgow,  and  Birmingham 
your  correspondent  would  fiun  lead  them  to  suppose,  though 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing  and  integrity. 

Before  your  oorrespondent  again  rushes  into  print*  I  would 
advise  him  to  carefully  examine  his  grounds  before  attack- 
ing either  an  indiTidual  or  a  fellow  Society  without  just 


A  gngfi^estion  it  only  was,  though  of  an  interested  exhi- 
bitor, and  when  declined  there  was  an  end  of  it. — ^A  Stewabd. 

P.Sw— Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  the  Aber- 
deen schedule,  which  I  perceive  is  again  under  the  Poultry 
Club— a  proof  that  its  influence  is  of  great  benefit  to  it,  and 
highly  approved  of  in  that  quarter,  since  I  find  its  prize  list 
is  greatfy  extended,  and  the  addition  of  six  silver  cups  this 
year. 


POULTRY  SHOWS  NOETH  AND  SOUTH. 

I  AX  glad  to  see  that  this  subiect,  to  which  I  alluded  a 
liBw  weeks  ago,  has  been  taken  up  by  several  conrespondents, 
and  although  each  writer  differs  s%htly,  yet  I  am  glad  to 
find  all  acknowledge  that  the  Dorking  fowl  or  fowls  ought  to 
have  more  prizes  and  more  dasses  at  all  our  southern,  per- 
haps I  ought  to  say  south-eastern.  Shows. 

I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  a  "  WiLTSHms  Bictob  "  with 
one  exception,  and  that  is  the  desirability  of  introducing  the 
dark-legffed,  non-sitting  breeds  into  oar  south-eastern  dis- 
trict. He  seems  to  forget  that  the  colour  of  their  legs  is  a 
&tal  bar  to  them  as  marketable  chickens ;  and  as  for  eggs, 
our  market  is  overdone  with  French  and  Belgian  e^,  sent 
over  by  thousands  to  our  south-eastern  ports.  Chickens 
are  our  specialily.  I  have  been  seven  years  now  in  tiiis 
chidken-rearinff  district,  and  I  am  sure  "Y.  B.  A.  Z.'s" 
Brahmas  would  find  more  favour  than  the  blue  stockings. 

I  again  ropeat  that  the  Brighton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
ICaidstone  Shows  oiight  to  give  separate  classes  for  White, 
Grey,  and  Coloured  Dorkings,  and  if  Cuckoo  and  Speckled 
oould  be  added  so  much  the  better.  I  am  sure  the  commit- 
tees would,  in  a  year  or  two,  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest. 

I  trost  "  WiLTSHiBi  BxcTos"  does  not  think  that  I  am 
blinded  by  fancy.  I  can  assure  him  I  am  no  fancier  of  either 
coloured  Dorldngs  or  Spanish,  but  Silver-pencilled  are  par- 
ticular pets  of  mine ;  still  I  am  not  blinded  to  the  fi&ct  that 
th^  axe  not  the  fowls  for  this  district.  As  for  eggs,  we  are 
not  desirous  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  when  we  can  do 
so  much  better  with  white-legged  chickens.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, improve  our  local  breeds.— B.  P.  Bbhtf. 


viaitorB  to  the  pomltiy  show  by  annexing  it  to  an  agricul- 
tural exhibition,  of  which  it  is  sure  to  become  the  most 
popular  part 

Again :  it  seems  dear  that  the  feeling  of  exhibitors  is  in 
ikvour,  not  merely  of  reviving  in  the  south  some  good 
poultry  shows,  to  be  combined,  as  in  the  verr  successM 
case  of  Basingstoke,  with  an  agrioaltnral  exhibition ;  but, 
also,  that  there  is  a  prevalent  and  just  idea  that  Londoo 
ought  to  give  us,  once  or  oftener  in  the  year,  a  poultiy  show 
as  good  as  Birmingham ;  and  here  let  me  say,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  Poultry  Club,  that  in  my  humble  judgment 
we  owe  them  thanks  for  the  late  Islington  Show,  whic^ 
although  in  its  infimcy,  is  Inr  no  means  a  puny  bantUng,  but 
a  bonndng  healthy  child.  If  the  Crystal  Paliuse  Show  comes 
to  life  again,  all  the  better  for  the  south. 

Lastiy :  As  "  Y.  A.  B.  Z."  points  out,  we  all  may  do  some- 
thing for  the  revival  of  southern  shows  by  personal  effort  in 
our  own  neighbourhood.  With  an  instance  of  this  I  wiU 
oondude. 

Havinff  read  in  your  columns  some  three  weeks  ago,  the 
origin  of  Lord  Tredegar's  Show,  I  sent  my  gardener  witi^ 
half  a  dozen  pens  of  fowls,  some  of  which  had  won  lanrds 
dsewhere,  to  a  neighbouring  aipcultnral  gathering,  tamoDg 
the  roots  and  implements  of  wMdi  no  cock  had  ever  cxowe£ 
The  final  result  was,  that  a  neighbour  seeing  the  birds, 
caught  some  of  his  fowls  and  added  them  to  the  coUection. 
The  next  result  was,  that  the  fowls  attracted  more  attention 
than  dther  roots  or  implements,  and  when  I  went  in  the 
afternoon  I  coidd  scarody  readi  my  pets.  The  third  result 
is,  that  some  members  of  the  Committee  axe  activdy  or- 
ganising a  poultry  department  at  their  next  annual  show. 
So  from  litue  beginnings  may  axise  — ,  but  I  will  not 
trespass  longer  on  your  space.  The  snowball  is  started  and 
will  gather  as  it  rolls.— Bbahxa.  Pootba. 


POULTRY  SHOWS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

I  AX  obliged  to  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z."  for  his  courteous  response  to 
my  request  for  some  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  southern 
poultiy  shows. 

Some  points  have,  I  think,  been  dearly  established  by 
the  discussion  of  the  question  in  your  columns.  First,  we 
see  that  southern  exhibitors  are  quite  prepared  to  support 
both  new  and  existing  shows  in  the  soutii,  provided  that 
the  schedules  are  framed  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  due  notice 
is  given  of  the  time  of  meeting  by  advertisement.  The 
neglect  of  dther  of  these  conditions  is  fivtal  to  the  success 
of  a  poultiy  diow. 

Some  of  our  southern  managers,  however,  have  not  yet 
leunt  this  lesson.  Take  the  case  of  the  Kent  and  Maid- 
stone Show:  having  merdy  by  the  diance  mention  of  this 
Exhibition  become  aware  of  its  existence,  I  i^pplied  for,  and 
reodved  its, schedule.  I  found  that  by  Bule  5,  all  eidiibi- 
tors  were  reqimred  to  redde  in  or  occupy  land  in  Kent ;  that 
no  person  could  send  stock  unless  he  haid  been  three  months  a 
Bubscribar,  and  that  all  animals  and  poultry  must  have  been 
bk  the  possession  of  the  exhibitor  three  months  previous  to 
the  Show. 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  Dorking,  where  the  Show  is  con- 
fined to  Dorking  fbwls.  ObviouuQr  in  cases  such  as  these, 
what  southern  exhibitors  want  is  not  found.  The  next  point 
we  owe  to  **  Y.  B.  A.  Z."— namdy,  the  wisdom  of  attracting 


ARE  HAMBUEGH  FOWLS  PEOFTTABLEP 
I  AX  not  much  addicted  to  public  speaking  or  writing, 
and,  therefore,  not  up  to  prefiEtoes.    Poultry  ia  my  hdbby. 
I  dearly  love  my  poultry,   f  live  in  the  centre  of  a  good-siseii 
town,  but  have  a  tolerably  good  run  for  my  poultry;  yet  I 
have  not  been  altogether  satisfied  with  tiie  fowls  I  have 
kept.    At  first  I  bred  and  reared  a  lot  of  splendid  Bnff 
CcKshxDs.    Thee^  after  laying  a  very  few  eggs— say,  seven  or 
eight,  wanted  to  dt  and  proved  a  great  nuisance,  frequently 
tiSee-parts  of  them  were  broody,  and  I  had  scarcely  any 
eggs  from  a  dosen  large  and  wdl-kept  Codiins.    And  don't 
th^  eat!    The  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  tiiem  as- 
tomshed  many  people.    I  soon  grew  tired  of  my  Cochins. 
Next,  I  had  some  Dorkings.    These  axe  splendid  fowls  fbir  a 
fiirmyard,  the  best  for  general  usefblness,  and  most  jprofit- 
able  for  tiie  fkrmer,  but  not  suitable  to  me  as  a  fiuuner.    I 
tried  Game»  but  the  chickens  from  the  effgs  (stated  to  be 
firom  first-prize  birds),  which  I  purdiaaed,  did  not  come  trae 
to  colour,  and  other  points,  so  they  were  soon  given  up.    I 
do  not  like  Spanidi.     I  admire  Game  vexy  mudi,  oat  I 
think  that  Hamburghs  will  satisfy  me  better  than  any  other 
breed,  and  I  mudi  wish  for  your  opinion,  or  that  of  *' Wn^r- 
SHxsa  EscTon."    I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  not  "  os^,"  and 
he  sympathises  with  me  and  my  hobby.    I  wish  he  would 
give  us  more  of  his  artides  concerning  poultry.    I  will  now 
tdl  you  what  I  wish  for.    I  want  a  breed  of  poultry  "as 
special  pets  and  fiivourites,  with  a  posdble  view  to  an  oc- 
cadonal  exhibition,"  good  egg-producers,  tolerably  hardy, 
easily  reared,  and  not   large.     If  you   or  "Wiltshu 
Bictob,"  think  with  me  that  Hamburghs  would  be  best^ 
please  inform  me  which  are  considered  tae  more  handsome, 
the  Gold-pencilled  or  the  Gold-spangled,  and  whidi  the  more 
striking  as  regards  the  markings,  oc.    Silvers  would  nev^r 
look  so  wen  on  account  of  the  smoke.   I  shall  also  be  very 
glad  if  any  one  will  inform  me  through  your  Journal* 
the  best  and  dieapest  way  to  procure  really  first-dass 
birds  to  breed  firom,  "  with  a  posdble  view  to  an  occasional 
exhibition." — ^PabtiiBT  akd  CHANnoiam. 

[It  IB  a  pleasure  to*  me  to  give  any  infonnation  in  my 
power.  I  would  say  to  the  writer  of  tiie  abov^  "  Try,  ttj, 
try  again."  Success  in  poultry  matters  never  waits  upon 
any  but  the  persevering.  "  A  tderably  good  ran; "  by  tids 
I  imagine  something  better  than  a  small  yard,  probably  an 
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mhaxd  as  wall.  A  oLecical  fidaadof  ninaliaa  gona  tlixoQ|[h 
«  siznilar  oonzaa  of  trials  and  disappointments,  eqpaciaJly  in 
regard  to  Coohins,  and  lias  now  settled  down  witii  Goldan- 
pencillad  Hiambnigha.  After  three  years'  eipenenoe  of  tkese 
luds,  lie  told  me  not  long  since,  tiukt  he  never  means  to 
change.  Their  aarer  being  broody,  the  yast  nomber  of  eggs, 
and  the  moderate  quantity  of  food  eaten  have  established 
them  firmly  in  his  fibvour.  These,  then,  I  would  recommend, 
gfmoam^  the  nm  be  worthy  of  its  name.  If  otherwise, 
wCy  not  t;!^  Spanish  ?  they  would  soon  beeome  fkTOorites. 
A  Spsoiish  hen  is  singnlady  beantifiil,  no  breed  has  a  finer 
aroressionc^  fiMie. 

As  to  proouring  the  birds.  I  firequently  see  advertise- 
ments in  this  Journal,  of  fowls  of  all  breeds  for  sale  at 
moderate  prices ;  and  I  was  looking  the  other  d^  at  some  so 
bought  that  were  vezy  good,  and  which  may  produce  better. 
The  mistake  is,  to  thij^  you  can  get  firat-dass  bizds  at  a 
small  piice.  This  can  never  be  the  case  unless  the  ad- 
vertiser is  i^orant  of  the  value  of  his  birds.  Mind  and 
have  your  walk  dry.  I  recently  saw  the  best  of  fowls,  but 
their  walk  was  damp  and  shaded  by  hig^  walls.  If  you  have 
not  gravel  or  a  gxaveUy  si^woil,  put  plenty  of  stone  drains 
in  your  yard,  they  will  coat  but  little.  Damp  cinder  paths 
are  a^  to  bring  roup.— WnAWHiBa  BbctcolJ 


five  or  six  weeks;  though  they  perish  more  from  aocideiit 
and  exhaustion  than  from  actual  old  age. — (Cct^fanna 
^VwmM*.) 


HAMBURGH  FOWLS  IN  THE  SOUTH  OP 
ENGLAIO). 

I  AM  very  glad  to  see  the  "Wii/tshibj:  Bictob"  advo- 
cating the  iutrodttotion  of  SUunburghs  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. I  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  this  breed, 
and  formerly  kept  Hamburgh^  but  on  changing  my  resi- 
dence, some  time  ago,  was  obliged  to  give  Uiem  up,  and 
substitute  Cochins  uid  Brahmas  in  their  place.  I  am  so 
&i  dissatiBfied  with  ihe  exehaage,  that  I  would  gladly  go 
back  to  my  old  favourites  if  I  could  induce  them  to  respect 
my  garden,  and  dread  my  gardener^s  indignation.  I  cer- 
iidnly  do  not  find  that  superiority  in  Brahmas  over  Cochins 
iddeh  is  datmed  for  them ;  they  are  undoubtedly  mcce  difi- 
eolt  to  keep  within  bounds.  I  do  not  find  them  bettar  9gg 
{itoduoerB;  and  though,  in  common  with  Oodtaam,  they  oon- 
mume  an  immense  quantity  of  food,  they  do  not  seem  to 
laake  fiesh  any  faster.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  suggest 
to  me  a  mode  of  keeping  Hamburghs,  eonsistenily  witii  due 
Mgavd  for  my  garden,  I  should  certainly  retam  to  tfaem, 
wl  would  embrace  Dorkings  also,  but  for  the  same  ob- 
jection. My  garden  is  not  walled,  and  the  fenoe  of  my  yards 
is  only  6  or  7  feet  in  height,  easily  soimoonted  hj  either 
Borkiags  or  Hamburghs.  The  yards  open  oo  to  a  meadow 
of  rather  more  than  an  acre,  affotdiag  a  good  nm$  but  even 
my  present  birds  when  let  out  prefer  to  leave  the  field, 
and  eome  and  torment  my  gardener,  making  comfortaMe 
holei  for  dusting  themselvee  under  our  very  windows.  By 
netting  over  my  yards  I  might  certainly  keep  ay  birds  in, 
but  I  am  afraid  they  would  not  ihre  veiy  well  under  snch 
eonditions.  I  was  led  to  adopt  Cochins  and  Brahmas  as  the 
ady  breeds  possible  under  these  circumBtanoes ;  but  shall 
be  very  g^d  to  find  any  method  of  altering  my  arrange- 
msnts,  and  the  '^Wiia'SBIbb  Bacrou's"  letter  has  induMd 
me  to  reconsider  the  sulgeet — ^A  Booth  Couwrsncisr. 


YaUKG  BEES  POUND  EEVEBSED  IN 

THEIE  CELLS. 

I  YVHTXTBM  to  suggost  that  thls  rare  occurrence  x&ay 
possibly  be  the  rQm3t  of  a  "mistake"  made  by  the  grubs 
themselves,  instead  of  the  mother  bee.  It  the  latter  is  really 
the  culprit,  I  thmk  there  must  be  an  abnormal  arrangement 
of  eggs  in  the  ovaries ;  the  manner  of  oviposition  Mimeiixig' 
it  very  unlikely  that  any  power  of  misplacing  exists  in  the 
performance  of  that  fimction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  at 
least  curious,  that  numbers  of  contiguous  larvs  should,  witii- 
out  some  physical  cause,  display  similBr  aberration  of  in- 
stinct. It  will  be  remembered  by  observant  apiariaos,  titst 
the  young  grub  for  some  days  after  it  is  hatched,  Hes  in  the 
form  of  an  incomplete  ring,  or  crescent,  on  the  base  of  tfa« 
cell,  and  only  assumes  the  straight  form  after  it  is  sealed 
over^— JoHV  P,  Edwabds. 


"WotxasB  SHOBrr-liiTiD.-^The  age  to  which  worker  bees 
mty  attain  is  not  eas^  ascertained,  aaid  opimons  diitor 
Widely  respecting  it.  But  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Italian  bee,  we  may  readily  determine  how  old  they  usually 
get  to  be.  If  the  native  queen  ot  a  oommon  stock  be  re- 
moved about  the  middle  of  May,  and  a  fertile  Italian  queen 
substituted,  we  shall  scarcely  find  one  oommon  worker 
among  a  thousand,  on  examining  the  colony  about  the  first 
of  Auffust  ensuing.  If  the  substitution  be  made  about  the 
end  of  July,  the  proportion  of  common  workers  remaining  at 
the  end  of  October  will  be  about  one-fourth  or  one-flfw  of 
the  whole  number.  It  is,  hence,  evident,  that  the  dtiration 
of  liliB  in  the  workers  is  greatly  defendant  on  the  season. 
When  forage  abounds  and  bees  are  industrioaaly  gathering 
atoses,  their  spaa  of  enstenoe  appears  to  be  comparatively 
short)  and  we  may  estimate  that  during  the  height  of  the 
himey  season  they  do  aoti  on  the  average  live  longer  than 


MY  APIAEY  IN  1864. 

At  the  dose  of  last  winter  my  apiary  consisted  of  twenty 
hives,  of  which,  in  the  summary  I  always  draw  up  of  the 
condition  of  every  stock  at  the  end  of  March,  Kos.  1,  %  4, 
and  11  were  placed  under  the  head  of  **  weak  in  population ;" 
Nos.  12,  13,  17,  19,  and  23  as  "moderately  sfrong;'*  Nos. 
3,  5,  6.  7,  8, 15,  and  22  as  "strong;"  and  Nos.  10,  14,  26. 
and  21  as  "very  strong."  Every  hive  is  at  that  time 
thoroughly  inspected,  so  far  as  its  capabilities  to  that 
purpose  win  sllow ;  and  I  find  this  annu^  spring  summary 
very  useful,  while  it  is  highly  interesting  to  compare  the 
subsequent  performances  of  each  hive  witk  its  oonoxtion  at 
that  early  period.  I  may  have  to  refer  to  tius  sulgect 
further  on  in  this  pf»er,  when  treating  of  the  honey  harvest. 

One  stock  only  had  been  lost  daring  the  winter,  and  that^ 
a  fine  artificial  hive  of  driven  bees  of  tlie  previous  antnmii^ 
was  sulfered  to  die  of  starvation  through  culpable  negli- 
gence on  my  part.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  stock  lost 
during  the  winter  of  three  successive  years,  from  au  average 
of  about  twenty  kept ;  and  it  might,  by  the  timely  adminia- 
tration  of  a  few  ounces  of  food,  have  been  most  easily  save^ 
Being  very  populous,  it  is  probable  that  my  honey  harvest 
would  have  been  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

Having  a  sufficient  number  of  colonies,  it  was  my  object, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  season,  to  obtain  honey,  and 
not  swarms ;  so  that  the  nugority  were  supered,  and  othoN 
wise  treated,  to  carry  out  that  purpose.  The  theory  of  my 
practice  formerly  was  to  allow  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
hives  to  swarm,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  proper  succession  of 
yoimg  stocks ;  but  now,  since  I  have  arrived  at  the  sdoption 
of  the  system  of  artificial  swarming,  to  the  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  natural  swarming,  I  find  it  easy  to  maintain 
the  apiary  in  good  working  strength  and  condition,  while 
devotine  more  of  the  hives  to  the  purpose  of  honey-making. 
I  consider  myself  a  gainer  in  every  way  by  following  cmt 
this  plan.  The  bee-keeper  who  works  his  ajaaoy  sdentifi- 
cslly  on  the  depriving  system,  will  find  it,  as  a  rule,  more  to 
his  advantage  to  puruhase  an  occasional  swarm  or  stook 
to  supply  any  vacancies  that  may  occur,  or  to  renovate 
exhausted  hives,  than  to  devote  any  part  of  his  own  i^iiuy 
to  the  purpose.  For  years  my  own  apiaries  have  been 
managed  on  this  plan,  with  a  large  share  of  success.  Of 
course  much  more  care  and  attention  is  necessary  than  by 
that  of  allowing  hives  to  swarm  and  taking  the  chance  « 
an  odd  super  from  any  that  does  not  swarm. 

I  will  now  give  a  short  history  of  all  my  hives,  iufiluding 
any  swarms  whicdi  may  have  been  added  to  .them  during  the 


No.  1. — ^From  this  stock  every  comb,  save  one,  was  re- 
moved lor  an  artificial  swarm.  At  the  dose  of  summer  the 
box  was  fiUed  with  new  combs,  and  well  supplied  with 
sealed  honey.    No  honey  fell  to  xsy  share. 

No.  2.  A  large  octagon  box.-^upered  on  Hay  9th  witii 
an  octagon  glass  box*  7  inches  in  depth.  On  June  4th  this 
was  raised  on  aseoond  octagon,  of  the  same  diameter,  but 
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n  hmk&i^  ffeep.  Tliese  were  lx>th  filed,  tiie  lower  division 
oooteiidiig  s  qmxrtitj  of  brood.  Shcdttflive  of  this,  87  lbs. 
of  sio»  honeyoombe  were  taken. 

No.  3.  A  ten-fremed  hive.— Qoeen  from  original  Liguzian 
oUained  from  Mr.  Woodbmy.  Snpered  on  MiEtj  9th  with 
iMge  square  glass  box,  13  by  7  inches.  Honeycomb,  seibs., 
of  prime  qnafiiy. 

Ko.  4h  Plat-topped  straw  hire,— A  swarm  of  1858,  which 
has  been  a  most  prolific  honey-giver.  Baised  May  14th  on  an 
ortagon  Stewarton-boz,  fiimished  with  empty  combs.  When 
the  queen  had  commenced  laying  eggs  in  the  lower  division 
the  old  straw  hive  was  removed,  the  bees  driven  out,  and 
transferred  to  the  box.  It  now  promises  to  make  a  nice 
hive.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  although  eight  years 
oM»  the  combs  in  the  stmw  hive  appearod  by  no  measis 
wom  oat,  and  were,  at  the  thne  of  removal  (July  11th), 
ODOBpied  by  five  times  the  quantity  of  brood  and  eggs  that 
the  lower  and  newer  box  of  combs  ccmtained. 

No.  6.  An  eight-fiEame  box.— 8upered  eariy  in  May  with 
an  octagon  .Stewavton-hive,  which  was  xaMed  on  a  shaKlew 
eke  on  June  6th.  From  this,  though,  not  filled,  Sllbs.  of 
exceUent  combe  were  obtamed. 

No.  6.  At€tt-firamdbox.--OnMay9lhalaigebiitshaUow 
nine-bar  super  was  given.  The  ban  fife  the  fiames  in  the 
stock-hives.    Honey  taken,  30  lbs. 

No.  7.  A<yuster-hive.— Old  combs  in  a  very  dirty  state  in 
the  spring,  and  hive  very  light,  but  strong  in  bees.  The 
a^uster  super  having  been  ^pped  down  over  the  etook-box, 
communication  was  opened  into  a  space  of  about  13^  inches, 
^6  inches  in  depth.  From  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
bees*  progress  in  comb-building,  the  super  was  raised  an 
inch  or  two,  until  a  depth  of  11  inches  had  been  attained. 
This  hive  aflbrded  me  37  lbs.  of  beautiful  honey. 

No.  8.  A  ten-frame  box.— Supered  eariy  in  May  with  a 
bar  box  smiilar  to  that  of  No.  6.  After  the  bees  had  about 
two-thirds  filled  it  with  combs,  a  swarm  waa  thrown  off  the 
last  week  in  May,  and  a  stop  put  for  a  time  to  any  further 
m>gress.  Eventually  the  hive  regained  its  strength,  and  a 
fiiie  box  of  honey  was  taken;  nett  weight,  27 lbs. 

No.  9.  A  flat-topped  straw  hive.-— Stocked  with  a  pur- 
chased swarm  on  May  19th.    No  honey  given  by  it. 

No.  10.  Ten-frame  box. — My  original  Ligurian  stock, 
having  a  young  queen  raised  from  the  brood,  after  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  old  Ligurian  queen,  caused  by  her  own 
autdects  in  the  previous  autumn.  A  shallow  bar^box  super 
was  first  put  on ;  three  others  of  similar  sise,  but  without 
top,  bottom,  or  bars,  were  slipped  in  between  the  super  and 
the  stock  until  a  box  of  13}  inches  square  by  15  inches  deep 
was  filled  by  the  bees.  This  contained  an  enormous  weight, 
h>gt  unfortunately  the  queen  bred  in  the  lower  part  of  it 
eactensively.  Having  removed  the  supers,  and  forcibly  ex- 
cited the  bees,  all  the  comb  which  contained  any  brood,  or 
showed  signs  of  having  been  used  for  breeding,  was  merci- 
lessly excised,  and  given  to  anotiier  stock  for  hatching  out. 
One  of  the  ekes  waa  taken  away,  and  the  rest  returned  to 
the  bees  to  make  good  any  deficiency.  Eventually  40  lbs.  of 
prime  and  pure  combs  were  taken  as  my  share  of  the  spoiL 

No.  11.  Large  octagon-box.— The  bees  would  not  work  in 
a  super,  nor  did  they  appear  to  become  very  pcfpvlonB  until 
rather  late  in  the  summer,  when  a  swarm  was  thrown  off, 
and,  unfortunately,  lost  altogether.  This  swarm  fiew  to  a 
mghbour's  house,  and  enteired  a  small  crack  in  the  brick- 
work below  a  window-sill,  taking  up  their  quarters  under 
the  flooring  of  the  bedroom.  They  were  smoked  out  with  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  but  not  saved* 

Wo.  12.  A  flat-topped  straw  hive. — ^A  late  swarm  on  the 
nth  of  Jtfly,  the  previous  summer.  The  honey-harvest  was 
virtually  over  by  the  18th  of  the  same  montib,  yet  late  as  it 
was  the  bees  fiEed  the  stock,  and  collected  about  4  lbs.  of 
honey  in  a  super.  The  hive  was  in  good  condition  early 
in  the  year,  but  whether  owing  to  t&owing  off  a  swarm 
undiscovered,  or  from  want  of  fecundity  in  the  queen,  I  can- 
not say,  but  it  did  not  answer  the  expectations  formed  of 
it»  A  nice  be]I-|?lass  of  12  lbs.  8  ozs.  was  the  total  amount 
of  the  harvest  afforded. 

No.  13.  A  frame-hive. — ^Brood-combs  at  different  times 
were  removed  for  forming  artificial  swarms,  and  the  m^ority 
of  the  bees  taken  at  another  for  the  same  object.  This 
hive,  though  subjected  to  such  severe  depriva^on*  has  re- 
covered its  strength. 


No.  14.  Eight-fi»me  box. — ^Hybridised  Ligurian  stock.  A 
large  octagon  glass  box  put  on  May  1st.  On  the  18th  a 
second  box,  without  bars  or  top,  was  slipped  between  the 
stock  and  first  super.  These  formed,  umtedly,  an  octagon 
super  13  inches  in  diameter  by  14^  inches  deep,  which  waa 
completely  filled,  and  removed  on  the  16th  of  July,  weighing 
72  lbs.  nett,  of  the  finest  and  richest  honeycomb  I  ever  saw. 
A  second  super,  partially  worked,  was  then  put  on  in  its 
place,  and  the  bees  added  di  lbs.  to  its  contents.  Total 
weight  of  honey  obtained  75  lbs.  8  ozs.  This  hive  is  aa 
artmcial  swarm  of  1862,  headed  by  a  pure  Ligurian  queen, 
flnven  to  me  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  b^g  fertilis^  by  a  black 
drone,  her  bees  are,  of  coarse,  hybrid,  but  do  not  seem  to  be 
aeny  the  worse  as  honey-storers  on  that  aooount.  This  hive 
gave  me  50  lbs.  of  honey  in  supers  last  year.  The  stock  is 
very  heavy  and  populous  at  the  present  time. 

No*  15.  A  ten-frame  box. — ^An  artificial  swarm  formed  by 
driven  bees  last  autumn.  Deprived  of  several  brood  and 
honeycombs  this  summer  for  strengthening  artificial  swamis> 
and  10  Iba.  8  ozs.  of  rich  honeycomb  removed  in  frames  from 
the  stock-box,  empty  frames  being  substituted,  the  defi- 
ciencies were  quickly  filled  up. 

No.  16.  A  fine  swarm,  puichased  a  week  after  being  hived. 
Inbrin^g  it  home  by  rau  every  comb  felL  The  bees  were  but 
little  ii^jured.  On  being  liberated  they  went  quietly  to  worli^ 
but  a  few  hours  aAerwards  suddenly  poured  out  of  the  hivOt 
and  fiew  right  off,  without  collecting  together  in  the  air,  sa 
that  no  one  could  distinguidi  in  the  least  the  direction  they 
took.  After  a  minute  search  and  inquiry  the  swarm  wag 
given  up  as  lost.  About  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  neigh- 
bour's gardener  called  to  say  that  he  had  just  discovered 
the  swarm  in  a  holly  tree  dose  to  the  ground,  only  about 
50  yards  from  my  garden.  The  bees  had  to  mount  over 
some  very  high  trees  and  descend  almost  perpendicularly. 
Having  hived  and  brought  them  home,  I  transferred  them 
to  a  frame-box,  first  taking  the  precaution  of  putting  in  a 
frame  of  nice  brood-comb,  removed  from  a  non-honey-col- 
lecting stock,  thinking  it  possible  that,  there  mig:ht  be  no 
queen  with  the  swarm ;  however,  on  inspection  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  a  fine  queen  was  discovered.  This  beinff  a  common 
stock  I  killed  aU  the  drones,  and  in  so  doinglet  fidl  the 
comb  on  which  1  had  just  found  the  queen.  The  weather 
was  very  hot,  and  it  was  a  complete  smash.  I  collected  the 
bees  as  well  aa  I  could,  but  saw  nothing  of  the  queen;  but 
she  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  uninjured,  and  must 
have  been  taken  up  with  the  rest,  as  I  found  her  on  one  of 
the  frames  before  leaving.  This  hive  was  subjected  to  many 
drawbacks  in  the  remov^  of  combs  and  bees — ^nevertheless, 
it  is  now  tolerably  strong  and  well  filled. 

No.  17.  A  ten-firamed  box. — Supered  with  the  rest— never 
worked  very  well;  and  I  believe  a  swann  was  thrown  off  and 
lost  from  it  on  a  Sunday,  when  no  one  was  near.  A  super  of 
16  lbs.  8  ozs.  fell  to  my  share. 

No.  18.  A  ten-framed  box. — ^An  artificial  swarm  raised 
this  summer.  Mr.  Woodbury  kindly  offered  me  a  sealed 
royal  cell  firom  one  of  his  best  Ligurian  stocks.  I  at  once 
made  a  nucleus  frrom  No.  13  by  removing  a  comb  of  well- 
advanced  sealed  brood,  together  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
bees,  confined  them  within  doors  for  a  day,  after  whi<& 
liberated  the  bees,  and  fixed  the  royal  cell  just  cut  out  from 
its  own  hive  in  the  brood-comb.  A  week  afterwards  a  fttLB 
queen  was  at  liberty,  and  the  nucleus-box  was  removed  to 
Mr.  Woodbury's  garden  for  the  purpose  of  being  near  to  hia 
Ligurian  drones.  The  plan  seems  to  have  proved  successfiiL 
She  is  a  beautiful  queen,  and  her  offspring  are  apparently 
pure.  By  their  own  exertions,  and  the  great  oreeding 
powers  of  the  queen,  together  with  the  asdstance  of  a  conu> 
cr  two  from  other  hives,  this  nucleus  has  been  built  up  into 
a  fine  stock. 

No.  19.  An  eight-frame  box. — ^Afforded  a  nice  super  qC 
12  lbs.  weight. 

No.  20.  A  ten-frame  box. — Supered  early  in  May.  Thie^ 
one  of  my  very  best  working  hives,  while  filling  a  laige 
super  most  rapidly,  unfortunately  threw  off  a  swarm.  Honey 
taken,  23  lbs. 

No.  21.  A  ten-frame  box. — ^A  four-bar  super,  of  the  great 
dept^  of  15  inches,  was  filled  by  this  time.  Weight  of 
honeycombs,  81  lbs. 

No.  22.  An  octagon-box,  which  filled  a  super  with  15|  lbs; 
of  honey. 
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Ko.  28.  A  new  adjnster-biye.— Some  oomb  made,  bat  no 
hon^  stored  in  the  snper. 

No.  24.  An  artifioial  swarm  raised  this  tnnuner. — ^Thebees 
destroyed  the  first  of  two  yoong  nnimpregnated  queens 
giTen  to  them,  though  erery  precaution  was  used. 

Having  given  a  short  account  of  each  hive  and  its  doings, 
I  will  now  add  a  table  which  wUl  more  plainly  demonstrate 
the  amount  of  my  honey  harvest  for  the  year  1864. 

Wdgiit 

HiTM.  lb.  M. 

Wo.  14 7»  8 

16  utUlelaliwaratekeB  10  8 
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..    IS 
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•••  • 

10 

■wunedaiidgaT* 

IS 



18*  ftrtiflebaiwamtaJcMi     6   8 


ISblTW 


440    0 


The  foregoing  table  shows  an  average  produce  of  27i  lbs. 
ftom  each  of  the  sixteen  hives  (notwithstanding  that  several 
threw  off  swarms,  or  were  deprived  of  artificial  swarms), 
which  is,  I  imagine,  fiur  above  the  usual  average  afforded  by 
the  migority  of  apiaries,  consisting  of  more  than  six  stocks, 
in  any  known  season.  By  referring  to  the  early  part  of  this 
paper  it  will  be  seen  that  the  four  hives  whidi,  in  spring, 
were  weak,  afforded  an  average  supply  of  9  lbs.  4  ozs. ;  the 
five  that  were  only  in^  moderately  populous  condition,  sJso 
an  average  of  about  9  lbs.  4obs  ;  the  seven  set  down  under 
the  head  of  strong  show  an  avoaffe  of  26  lbs.  10  oss. ;  and 
the  four  named  as  very  strong  exhibit  an  average  of  42  lbs. 
6  OBs.  ^Thus  will  be  seen  the  importance  of  maiwfji^faiiwg 
evexy  hive  in  the  highest  possible  condition  as  to  population 
during  the  winter  and  spnng.  Had  the  summer  turned  out 
a  less  abundant  honey  season,  many  of  the  hives  which 
came  under  the  categoiy  of  wes^  and  middling  would  have 
done  nothing  at  alL  Therefore  my  advice  is  to  let  no  weak 
hives  be  put  up  for  the  winter ;  and  if  any  hive  shows  signs 
of  weakness  in  early  spring  join  it  to  another.  My  tune 
was  so  very  much  occupied  in  the  early  part  of  this  spring 
that  it  was  quite  out  of  my  power  to  attend  property  to 
carrying  out  this  rale,  or  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  larger 
supply  of  honey  would  have  been  the  result. — S.  Bsvak 


TAKING  HONEY  PROM  COMMON  HIVES. 

Thxiub  are  many  individuals,  and,  perhaps,  some  amongst 
the  readers  of  Thx  Joubnal  of  HoBTicrrLTUxn,  whose  cir- 
cumstances do  not  permit  them  to  make  use  of  tiie  new  and 
improved  hives,  or  the  methods  adopted  by  means  of  glasses 
and  caps,  whereby  what  is  termed  virgin  honey  is  obtained. 

For  the  benefit  of  those,  therefore,  who  have  only  bell- 
shaped  straw  hives,  I  can  recommend  the  following  as  a 
good  method  for  obtaining  honeycomb  equal  in  beauty  and 
purily  to  any  I  have  ever  seen  produced  in  glasses.  But  I 
must  premise  that  the  person  who  wonld  put  it  in  practice, 
must  first  acquire  the  simple  art  of  drivmg.  Well,  then, 
supposing  a  large  swarm  (either  a  top  or  two  oasts  united) 
comes  off  at  the  commencement  of  good  weather,  and  the 
season  continues  fiivoorable,  it  will  1^  found  l^t  at  the  end 
of  four  or  five,  or  at  most  six  weeks,  the  skep,  if  of  moderate 
size,  is  quite  filled  with  honey  and  brood.  This  can  easily 
be  asoersained  by  feeling  its  weight.  If  satisfied  that  it  is 
so,  remove  the  skep  to  a  littie  distance,  and  drive  out  about 
half  of  the  bees,  with  their  queen,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
hatch  out.  the  brood,  and  carry  on  the  labours  of  tiie  hive. 
The'  expelled  bees  may  occupy  their  former  position.  The 
skep  firom  which  they  have  been  driven  must  be  placed  at 
some  distance,  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards. 

Leave  it  thus  three  weeks  longer  and  drive  it  affain,  and 
Tou  will  find  that  you  have  a  skep  well  fillediwithbeautiftil 
honey,  and  with  scarcely  any  young  bees  in  tiie  brood  cells. 
Take  two  instances  out  of  many. 

1868. — Swarm  lodged  in  a  common  straw  hive  July  9th ; 
driven  August  6th ;  driven  finally  August  20tii ;  contained 
86  lbs.  of  honeycomb  equal  to  any  wrought  in  glasses. 

1864. — Swarm  lodged  in  a  common  straw  mve  July  4th ; 
driven  August  8rd;  driven  finally  August  22nd;  and  con- 
tained 80  lbs.  of  pure  honeycomb  equal  to  any  wrought  in 
glasses. 

•  Qsve  an  tittttfal  twana  tad  llba  tosa 


P^oantions.  Drive  on  a  damp  or  cloudy  day,  or  ia  tiM 
forenoon  or  afternoon  when  the  heat  is  moderate,  and  after 
driving  the  skep  place  the  fioor-board  on  the  mouth,  aad 
invert  it  with  the  edges  of  the  combs  to  the  senith. 

There  is  little  danger  of  expelling  too  many  bees,  the 
nurses  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  brood-oombs. 

In  the  case  of  doubled  casts  there  will  occasionally  be  no 
eggs  laid  by  the  young  queen  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The 
driven  bees  may  be  profitably  returned  to  the  old  stock,  or 
sent  to  the  heather,  if  the  driving  takes  place  at  the  end  oC 
July.— R.  8. 


A  NEW  BEE  BOOK. 

SniNO  the  request  of  yonr  correspondents,  «'B.  8.' 
a  "  CoKSTAHT  BnAnnn,"  that  a  "  Bee  Book  "  might  be  written 
hj  Mr.  Woodbury,  I  quite  coincide  with  them,  that  it  woold 
be  an  inestimable  &vour  to  all  apiarians,  and  I  feel  sure  it 
will  greatly  assist  beginners,  by  describing  those  recent  dia- 
coveries  in  bee-keeping  which  Dr.  Gumming  states  have  not 
been  made ;  but  which  I  fear  he  has  not  seen,  and,  therefore, 
concludes  no  one  else  has.  I  send  this  in  acknowledgement 
of  the  many  inquiries  I  have  made  of  Mr.  Woodbury  iStrongh 
your  Journal,  and  his  practical  suggestions  have  answered 
my  purpose  in  eveiy  respect.— T.  S. 


CAUTION  IN  OPEEATING  WITH  BEES. 

Ik  operating  upon  bees  at  this  season  much  caution  i 
to  be  necessary,  and  experience  is  almost  the  only  guide  to 
enable  one  to  meet  emergencies  which  may  arise. 

When  eramining  a  hive  on  the  24th  of  September  I 
allowed  it  to  remain  on  its  own  stand,  and  shifted  each 
flrame  separately  into  another  box  a  yard  or  two  on  one  side 
of  the  stock  under  inspection.  I  soon  observed  that  the 
bees  which  took  wing,  instead  of  retoming  to  their  own 
hive,  were  crowding  into  the  unicomb-hive  whidi  stood  dose 
to  it.  I  at  once  completely  closed  the  entrance  to  prevent 
any  forther  suffress,  and  kept  it  dosed  until  the  operation 
was  completed,  and  the  dusk  be«n  to  quiet  the  uproar 
occasioned  in  the  apiary.  On  loddng  into  the  unicomb  I 
saw  that  it  had  received  a  vast  accession  to  its  populations 
but  no  fighting  had  taken  place ;  the  bees  were,  however,  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation,  but  on  the  following  mpming  I 
found  that  the  oueen  in  the  unicomb-hive  was  imder  arrest.. 
I  allowed  the  <uuster  to  remain  undisturbed,  as  I  did  not 
value  the  queen,  until  the  evening,  and  then  dispersed  it 
with  a  few  whifiii  of  tobacco  smoke.  The  oflloers  m  charge 
soon  began  to  give  way,  and  a  general  ay  of  "joimm  ^ni 
peui"  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  uie  day,  with  a  gruid  mn 
upon  the  stores.  The  queen  regained  her  liberty,  and  is  now» 
I  oelieve,  all  right,  but  I  fiuled  to  discover  her  this  morning. 
She  is,  however,  so  small,  scarcely  any  larger  than  a  worker, 
that  it  is  sometimes  diiBoult  to  single  her  out.  Nearly  aU 
the  bees  which  had  betsken  themselves  to  the  unicomb 
retomed  to  their  own  hive  the  next  day. 

The  disturbance  brought  a  vast  number  of  robbers  into 
the  field,  and  a  great  many  entered  the  hive  and  helped 
themselves  to  honey  whilst  my  search  for  the  queen  waa 
going  on,  and  after  all  was  finished  the  hive  was  almost  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Two  hives,  I  noticed,  were  particularly  bosy 
in  sending  out  foragers,  and  the  entranoes  of  these*  and 
also  of  the  adjoining  hives,  were  at  once  stopped  to  prerreat 
fresh  reinforcements  from  being  sent  to  the  invading  azoy. 
The  robbers,  when  loaded,  returned  home,  and  clusterad  out- 
side their  respective  hives,  and  comparative  tranquillity  waa 
soon  restored  in  the  besieged  hive.  When  the  robbeni  had 
all  departed  I  dosed  its  entrance  with  perforated  cixio  to 
prevent  any  fruther  inroads  being  made  before  the  beee  had 
recovered  tiieir  equanimity  after  the  disturbance  canaed  1^ 
the  inspection.  I  afterwards  contracted  the  entrance,  so  as 
to  admit  of  only  a  single  bee  going  in,  and  the  inmatee 
seem  to  have  kept  the  burglan  at  bay,  although  many 
rascals  were  hovering  about  the  hive  all  day.— J.  £.  B. 


EtTLSs  roB  PuBCHAsiNa  Bbbs.— Select  two-year-pld  atooka 
of  large  sixe,  that  swarmed  the  previous  year.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  such  stocks  have  young  and  vigoKooa 
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and  are  genenlly  w^-oonditioiied,  pfomisiiiff  a 
healtly  gwoatioiL  A  Toy  old  stock  should  be  rcjeoted, 
cnran  if  it  swaniied  the  year  before  and  contained  a  yearling 
queen,  for  the  obvions  reason  that  the  bees,  having  been 
toed  ai  the  old  oontraeted  oeDs,  will  be  found  of  smaU  size 
and  insigniiloaat  in  nnmbers.  If  yon  take  your  hiye  away 
to  get  a  swarm  placed  into  it,  always  pmebase  the  first  or 
prime  swarm,  and  see  that  it  is  giren  yon.  Do  not  be  put 
off  with  a  second  or  late  swarm.  Choose  a  stock  to  com- 
menee  with  as  yon  would  choose  a  wife— get  the  best  yon 
can  find.  If  yon  obtain  one  in  the  old  boz-hiTe  xnTort  it, 
and  secure  the  bees  by  a  doth  tacked  securely  orer  the  bot- 
tom. Take  it  home  when  the  air  is  co61,  attend  to  it  rega- 
lariy,  obey  the  directions  as  giTen,  and  then  oongratolate 
yourself  on  lumnff  started  right.  In  the  purchase  of  bees 
iheie  are  many  things  it  is  well  to  observe.  Remember  if 
stock-hives  are  to  he  procured,  ascertain  the  *ge  of  the 
oneen.  To  select  a  young,  healthfiil  mother  seems  to  be  a 
rarward  step  towards  a  vigorous  progeny— (J'landtfr*'  New 
BM4>ook,  American.) 


BEES  NOT  CAENIVOEOUS! 

So  all  the  efforts  of  my  inventive  genius  are  vain  I  and  all 
my  bright  visions  of  fame  and  profit  at  an  end !  Bees  will 
not  eat  meat  after  alL  I  suppose  that  point  is  now  settled, 
although  when  the  subject  was  first  broached,  the  diffident 
unoertainiyof  our  great  apiarian  oracle  "A  DsvoNSHmn  Bbb- 
xnpxB»"  obliged  one  to  reconsider  conclusions  long  fore- 
gone. That  bee-covered  "turkey  drumstick,"  which  "Subt" 
describes,  had  certainly  an  awkward  look  about  it.  Its  ap- 
pearance indicated  a  decided  gustative  attraction  for  the 
occupants  of  the  hive  in  which  it  was  placed.  "  Seeing," 
thev  say,  "is  believing/'  and;  when  "Ruby"  was  assured, 
and  that  by  a  lady,  that  bees  for  many  generations  (apian 
I  mean),  had  been  invigorated  to  bear  up  under  the  rigour 
of  many  long  and  dres^  winters  by  the  virtue  of  a  morsel 
of  meat,  I  do  not  quite  see  how  he  could  be  guilty  of  such 
nngallant  incredulity,  as  to  rqect  the  testimony  of  his  fiat 
inibrmant,  corroborated,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  evidence  of  his 
own  observation;  and  I  think,  ftirti^,  that  "Rubt"  was 
quite  right  in  pnblishine  in  your  pages  a  &ct  which,  if 
verified*  would  prove  of  -ue  ntaiost  value  to  your  apiarian 
readers.  The  experiment  has  now  been  repeated,  and,  as 
many  of  us  expected,  signally  and  universally  fiuled.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  what  a  "  wonderftd  success  "  my  "patent 
bee  food  "  miffht  have  obtained !  However,  if  I  thus  lose  all 
hope  of  profit  by  invention,  I  shall  relish  my  honey  as  here- 
tofore, and  not  allow  disgust  to  mingle  with  my  amber  sweet, 
by  thinking  of  dead  fleui  whilst  eatmg  my  bread  and  honey. 

Alas !  how  many  of  our  cherished  ideas  must  be  consigned 
to  the  "  limbo"  €f  crude  notions  I  But  never  mind,  we  are 
still  going  on  with  our  education,  and  if  we  mount  up  to  real 
knowledge  on  the  footsteps  of  our  own  proved  ignorance,  all 
the  better  for  us.  It  will  nuike  us  less  confident,  more  diffi- 
dent^ and  call  forth  our  observing  fi&cnlties,  by  the  process 
of  individual  mental  cross-examination.  I  do  not  know,  after 
all,  whether  meat-feedinff  would  be  an  im^vement  upon  the 
usual  methods— certain^  not  upon  the  Woodbuxr  inverted 
bottle-feeder,  for  honey  or  syrup,  which  I  consider  by  far 
the  simplest  and  most  efficient  mode  of  supplying  the  wante 
of  an  impoverished  hive  yet  invented.  I  thought  certainly, 
had  it  not  been  for  some  of  these  celebrated  modem  notions, 
bein^  recently  exploded,  of  making  some  of  my  poorer  hives 
participators  of  the  approaching  Christmas  festivities,  by 
inviting  them  to  an  early  dinner  (weather,  of  course,  per- 
mitting), of  roast  turkey  and  a  little  Scotch  ale,  the  latter 
"mulled"  or  plain  as  they  might  prefer,  but  I  shall  now 
leave  them  to  their  undisturl^  hybernation  amidst  the 
more  genial  fare  of  their  own  selection,  and  indulge  in  the 
retrospective  fimpy  of  my  projected  Ruby-Cnmminic  apian 
feast. — ^RuBT  Blush. 


I  ffFATx  this  as  a  fitct.  I  have  tried  my  beea  with  meat^ 
and  they  will  not  eat  it.  One  day  I  gave  them  a  mutton 
chop  a  Uttle  warm,  and  watched  them  to  see  if  that  would 
entice  them  to  eat  it;  but  th<qr  only  had  a  lick  or  two  and 
then  lefb  it.  I  allowed  it  to  remain  all  day  and  night,  and 
then  I  took  it  away.    I  might  a»  well  have  given  them  a 


stone.  Do  you  think  "Rubt"  was  in  love  with  the  lady 
he  speaks  oiP  If  so,  she  might  have  emptied  the  teapot 
under  the  hive,  so  that  it  was  only  a  lot  or  tea  leaves  that 
he  sawi  and  not  bees.  Ladies  are  sure  to  be  up  to  some  of 
their  tricks  if  th^  have  a  not-required  lover.— F.  R.  L. 


FOOD  OP  BEES— STANDS  FOE  HIVES. 

I  PBOXiSBD  in  my  last  letter  to  give  the  opinion  of  a  friend, 
an  old  and  succeesM  bee-keeper,;  as  to  their  carnivorous 
propensities.  He  says,  decidedly  bees  wiU  eat  the  fiesh  and 
even  the  bones  of  birds,  chickens,  &o.,  if  they  are  driven  to 
it  by  hunger,  but  that  while  they  have  anytldng  else  to  eat, 
they  will  not  touch  fiesh.  K  this  be  true,  as  seems  likely, 
the  eridence  of"  R.  S."  in  this  week's  piq>er,  would  not  deride 
the  point.  Is  it  not  possible  that  boM,  like  men,  may  by 
long  use!  become  fond  of  food  which  was  at  first  unnatural 
anddistastefol? 

Have  any  of  your  correspondents  noticed  the  great  par« 
tiality  of  bees  for  an  early,  and  in  my  opinion,  very  churn- 
ing spring  annual,  the  Limnanthes  grandiflora  ?  ^ 

Now,  that  I  think  of  it,  I  would  mention  another  thing  in 
thia  rambling  letter.  I  often  hear  the  question.  What  are 
the  best  stands  for  single  hives  ?  Taylor,  I  think,  in  his 
manual,  mentions  the  danger  of  wooden  posts  decaying  under 
ground.  But  I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  the  simple  and 
ornamental  plan  I  have  for  some  years  adopted  for  my  few 
exposed  hives,  a  Neighbour's  ootbige-hive  ameng  the  number 
— ^viz.,  a  common  white  drahi-pipe,  of  either  six  or  nine-inch 
diameter.  They  are  ab<mt  4  feet  long,  and  may  be  sunk  in 
the  ground  to  the  required  depth,  without  any  danger  of 
rotting  or  shaking.  I  nail  pieces  of  wood  at  rij^ht  angles  on 
the  bottom  of  the  fioor-boazd  so  as  to  fit  weU  within  the  pipe, 
and  this  keeps  all  steady.^A.  W.  B. 

[The  employment  of  a  drain-pipe  for  a  hive-pedestal  was 
first  suggested  by  our  esteemed  correspondent  "A  Rev- 
WRMWSBXBM  BBn-KXBFBB*"  in  page  128  of  the  first  volume  of 
our  New  Series.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  forming  an 
excellent  and  enduring  support  either  for  hive -ranges  or  &>r 
single  stocks.] 


ADDENDA. 


CODES,  COOEEBT,  AJTD  WILTSHIBE    BACOK. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  prevail  upon  'Wiltshibb 
Rbotor'  to  give  us  a  riight  addendum  to  his  recent  ex- 
cellent article  on  cooks,  bacon,  &c  ?  He  says  the  grand 
secret  for  success  in  making  bacon,  is  the  letting  off  the 
brine ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  the  exact  how  and  when,  to 
do  this.  Then  I  want  to  know  how  he  recommends  its 
bein^  cooked,  for  I  can  scarcely  ever  get  it  twice  alike 
at  different  hands— sometimes  quite  fiat  and  nearly  raw, 
sometimes  firizzled  and  curled  into  £uitafitic  forms,  and  a 
mere  shadow  of  its  former  self;  in  fact,  all  ways,  but  very 
rarely  sent  up  in  an  exgoyable  and  wholesome  manner.  It 
is  like  boiling  apotato,  simple  enough,  and  yet  how  few  can 
do  it !  Can  '  wiltshibb  Rbgtob  "  tell  us  a  good  way  of 
smoking  bacon  to  get  it  mild  ?— W.  H.  B." 

I  HOST  willingly  comply  with  "W.  H.  B.'s"  wishes,  and 
will  answer  his  questions  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
ability.  First.  As  to  the  letting  off  the  brine.  I  manage  it 
in  this  way.  In  one  comer  of  the  wooden  tray  before  de- 
scribed, is  a  circular  hole  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  tray  is 
set  upon  blocks  with  a  ffentie  slope  towards  the  hole.  A 
pan  is  put  on  the  ground,  and  from  first  to  last  of  the  whole 
month  of  the  curinf^  every  drop  of  brine  runs  off  towards  the 
hole,  thence  down  into  the  pan.  Secondly.  As  to  the  cooking. 
I  have  the  slices  cut  very  thin,  as  thin,  indeed,  as  possible; 
they  are  just  popped  into  a  fryingpan,  turned  the  moment 
the  heat  is  seen  to  be  through  them,  and  then  they  remain 
on  the  other  ride  a  still  shorter  time.  This  is  a  nice  ope- 
ration, dependant  for  its  success  upon  the  cook's  care  and 
good  judgment.  Usually  we  suffer  frightfully  for  a  week 
at  least,  when  we  have  a  new  cook,  and  even  then  periodi- 
cally, when  that  functionary  is  careless  or  out  of  humour. 
The  cooking  of  bacon  is  so  nice  an  operation  that  it  reminds 
me  of  an  anecdote  concerning  a  certain  lover  of  pears,  who 
was  found  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  one  eye  upon  it,  and 
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tlie  otlMT  iipon  a  pear  placed  o&  tk«  ohiiimey-pieM.  "Wbat 
oaa  joa  be  domg,  doctor  ?  "  exclaimed,  the  gentleman  npon 
enienng  the  room.  "  Hush*  my  dear  j^Lend,"  was  the  reply, 
"  that  pear  will  be  ripe  in  just  ten  minutes,  after  that  it 
win  be  spoilt."  Turn  the  t^  minutes  into  ten  seconds,  and 
the  anecdote  appUes  to  the  cooking  of  bacon. 

As  to  "W.  H.  B.'s"  last  inquiry,  I  can  say  nothing, 
having  had  no  experience  of  smoking.  When  the  flitches 
are  tmn  out  of  the  tatay,  they  are  nibbed  all  over  with 
bnn,  and  then  hang  in  the  kitchen.  Pieces  axe  oat  from 
them  88  wanted. 

Another  letter  which  has  come  into  my  hands  nam  as 

&110WS.*— 

"Dear  Mr.  Editor,  — In  a  paper  from  a  *«WoursBnts 
Bbcvob,"  lately  pnbHshed  in  your  admirable  Jommal,  I  find 
a  ODrioQs  proposition  as  to  the  advisability  of  traDsforraii^ 
wives  into  cocka,  or  cooks  into  wives.  May  I  be  allowed  to 
enter  BylBoleam  protest  against  the  former  idea?  ThelaMer 
is,  of  course,  no  business  of  mine,  and  it  may  be  tliatoo<to 
possess  a  cure  for  exigeant  husbands  as  well  as  for  baoon. 

"  Good  cooks  are,  doubtless,  exceUeat  things,  but  I  grieve 
to  be  obliged  to  own  how  mudi  better  are  men  than  women 
cockn.  I  believe  this  is  an  acdmowledged  flMt  Let  me  then 
base  a  mroposition  on  the  fact— let  the  husbands  be  the 
oooks ;  let  men  at  Oxford  take  honours  in  devilled  bones 
and  r^chaaiE6es,  and  let  hashes  (and  fricass^  settle  the 
wranglers  at  Cambridge. — Ax  OvxnwonDm  Wifb." 

•*  Aw  OvsBwoBKXD  WiFB ! "  Thifl  title  goes  to  my  heart*, 
there  should  never  be  even  one  overworked  wife.  Let  me 
hope  that  it  is  an  ima^aiy  title;  let  me  fiuicy  that  this 
overworked  wife  is  no  wife  at  all,  but  a  maiden  lady,  who 
imagines  wives  are  overworked.  But  yet,  after  aB,  I  fear  it 
is  a  true  title,  for  she  is  so  overworked  as  not  to  have  read 
my  paper  carefhlly.  If  she  turns  to  it  some  leisure  minute 
— say  after  the  bairns  are  in  bed,  the  gudeman  asleep  in  his 
chair,  and  the  servants  doing  their  duty,  she  Will  see  that 
BO  "proposition  is  made  as  to  the  advisability  of  trans- 
fnrming  wives  into  oooks,  or  cooks  into  wives.**  As  to  the 
latter,  I  merely  quoted  a  true  anecdote  <$  as  to  the  former, 
I  simply  stated  that  woman  is  the  oook,  that  it  m  so.  I 
said,  "Among  the  countless  thousands  of  benefits  and 
comforts  coming  to  us  from  woman's  presence  in  the  world, 
stands  this — she  cooks  for  us."  And  with  few  exceptions  it 
is  so,  I  imagine,  throughout  the  world,  or  at  any  rate 
throughout  our  world— ^Inglaad.  All  I  suggested  was, 
that  it  would  be  well  if  ladies  knew  how  to  cook,  giving  as  a 
reason,  "  that  the  best  mistress  is  the  one  who  knows  how 
work  is  done",  and  jokingly  looked  to  lady  cooks  as  a  re- 
Bonroe  in  extremity.  How  many  a  woman  by  birth  a  la^y, 
and  now  in  the  colonies,  wishes  she  knew  a  little  more  of 
theusefols! 

By  the  way,  I  see  another  reason,  conclusive*  to  my  mind, 
that  "QyrERWovKXD  Wot"  is  a  wife,  inasmuch  as  she  con- 
fesses, albeit  she  is  grieved  to  do  so^  that  men  cook  better 
tlian  women.  So  she  knows  us,  through  one  good  speci- 
men, her  lord,  and  acknowledges  us  to  1^  superiors  even  in 
cooking.  But  for  my  part  may  no  morsel  ever  reach  my 
mouth  that  was  not  cooked  by  woman's  hands.  Let  the 
Hght  fingers  still  mould  my  pastry,  turn  my  pancakes,  stir 
my  preserves.  Let  no  man  cook  for  me.  fif  he  must  do 
■ouething  of  the  kind,  I  would  trust  him  to  make  my 
pioUee,  perohance  they  would  be  all  the  sourer.  Even 
wranglers  would  make  a  sad  hadi  of  the  hashes,  I  sbould 
not  be  surprised  tf  they  went  into  the  ashes.  Devoutly 
wishing  that  "OvnswoBEXB  Wm  "  may  be  so  no  longer, 
I  wiU  bid  her  good-bye,  just  quoting  one  line  of  Tennyson. 

"  Man  for  the  Md,  and  woman  for  the  hearth.'* 
Tes,  even  for  the  hot  hearth. — ^Wiltshibb  Sbctob. 


their  way  into  the  emplgf  box,  which  wae  theft  ISbsd  08,  sad 
^aoed  on  the  bee-Btoad.  The  boa,  fUl  of  water  and  com^ 
was  than  lifted  gradually  oat  of  the  tnb»  IAm  watar  fwrwisi 
by  the  holes  through  which  it  entered.  The  whole  cperaliaB 
ocoupied  but  a  lew  minutes,  Old  soacosly  any  bees  WS0B  kit 
The  short  time  neceosaacy  prevented  the  hoai^f  fimn  beoen. 
ing  dissolred*  and  as  the  greater  number  ef  cells  are  sayei 
ufi,  there  is  really  little  daagsr  of  sneh  loss  being  sast^asl 
After  the  water  was  drawn  off  it  was  fimnd  to  be^ily  Bfif^fy 
sweety  the  oombs  soon  became  di^,  and  the baney  was  mao 
way  iijaied*— (OSali/bmia  J%irai«r.) 

fWe  fiHMy  very  fcw  Britkii  afnaiians  will  be  indoeed  to 
try  tUs  mode  or  depriving  bees,  which  seems  indeed  to 
savour  not  a  little  of  ihe  primitive  method  of  waahmg  goM 
as  practised  inCalifarBia  and  other  diggings.] 


BsKOviNa  HoKET  rBOK  HrvBS. — ^Two  years  ago  we  tried 
the  following  experiment  on  a  hive  of  bees,  nom  which 
it  was  desired  to  take  the  honey:— Having  bored  a  few 
holes  near  the  top  of  the  hive  it  was  then  inverted,  and  an 
empty  box  of  the  same  size  placed  over  it ;  both  were  then 
lifted  into  an  empty  tub,  into  which  water  was  slowly 
poured,  allowing  time  for  the  liquid  to  penetrate  through 
the  holes,  but  not  too  £ut,  in  order  to  avoid  drowning  the 
bees.    As  the  water,  rose  among  the  combs,  the  bees  found 


Cows  MxLKiKo  TnunBLvas. — Sinmltanocwsly  with  you 
artKles  on  this  suljeot,  I  m«t  the  following  netioe  in  Ifr. 
Baring-Gould's  "  Iceland,"  and  copy  it  la  vindioalioa  of  the 
poor  maligned  hedgehog, 

"  I  noticed  a  cow  with  a  great  hamper  tied  between  her 
hind  legs.  This,  said  the  fiwmer,  is  a  eow  which  milks  hov 
self  and  when  once  they  have  taken  a  fancy  to  their  own 
milk,  a  comtdete  ou*culation  is  established  and  they  give  up 
eating."— A.  Z. 

0U£  L£TT££  BOX. 

aavapnvoBBun  Waanwvm  Oook'j  Taw.  (JE.  VT.).— Inadrertartlrfln 
daa«lftiDH  wegwre  at  page  284  \a  tbat  of  a  ^panfhd  Banharfh  oiek^ 
tall.  The  F§moitUd  Hambvgh  coek't  tall  i>hoold  be  aoiple,  ftiU-r«tkend 
fmmdatlDn,  coknir  black,  the  stekle  and  principal  feathers  edged  irlth  sOrer, 
Tke  bladL  Atwld  pwdomfwate,  aaaept  in  the  tail  oorerti,  where  the  eOTeriiiff 
magr  be  laareaeed. 

Gmysa-rowLe  Booann  nr  Tuexs  (W,).—Very  yoaof  Oninea-fowlaan 
like  yoong  Pheaeanle,  being  siuoeiptible  of  eold ;  but  the  same  liiailaritr 
ezlela  whaa  tlMr  «•  grofwn  up,  and  they  are  then  hardjr  eaongh  to  rooit 
WTwtare.  A  liaid^ptaau«ad  hinl  with  hii  head  nder  hie  wter,  and 
Us  bodf  in  the  iwuleat  oompawp  hU  lege  gathered  well  under  him  ead 
bnried  in  tha  feathoa,  does  not  salTer  mueh  from  eold  or  wet.  Inatince 
Pbeaaanta  fat  oovarte. 

Tanva  Onssan  Ooobb  Larnra  {M.  M  F.).— It  ia  not  a  wvj  vDooaaneo 
ooenmnea,  and  we  have  koown  the  yonag  reared  when  the  ground  hu  been 
often  covered  with  now. 

PooLniT  MAKiNO  A  RuB  (R.  X.)— Fttt  wire-ftBcing  5  or  6  ftet  Mgh. 
Paint  H  green  and  it  wiU  ba  hardly  viAle.  ItwiU  keepeai  all  to^bkM 
we  WiU  not  aMwar  for  Turkeys  or  Golaea.fQ<w)a,eapeoiaUyttiatattar«  Thay 
are  the  hj»nas  of  domeatic  poultry. 

Cocnni-CniiA  Powub  (Jl).— we  eannot  reconnend  any  deakr.  It  is 
«tfnly  a  mttcar  of  tMte  wtalhar  the  WhUa.  Buff,  or  Partridge^eathcna 
variKy  ia  eeleetod.  We  prefer  tha  Bulf.  When  we  require  fowU  e(  av 
bleed  we  attend  an  axhibftion.  and  buy  pullets  from  one  owner  and  the  cock 
ftwn  another.    Merer  breed  firmn  brother  and  sister  birds. 

DooKwnro  Oaxk  Baxvaxs'  Lmu  Ann  Wnovr  (X.  7.  Bonfoai).— Owe 
Bantana'  kgs  nay  he  of  any  oolow,  bat  they  mast  mntch.  Tha  ladagi  ef 
a  Sebright  should  be  moderate,  neither  heitry  nor  light,  but  if  choice  is 
aecen^ary  between  extremes  we  should  prefer  the  former.  It  mutt,  how- 
•rer.  be  lactaiga*  aot  bloteby,  or  in  patehas  of  any  oolonr.  There  Is  no 
fixed  weight.  Tney  eaanot  be  too  Mnali,  wad  formerly  the  oaek  wn  honed 
to  17  oasL 

Cockatoo  Satdri  its  Fsathbks  (C.).— The  ciu*e  of  your  Coekatoobi^ 
off  the  tops  of  ita  faathevB  is  an  irtHatlon  of  the  »ktn,  owing  to  its  haTmg 
had  feed  of  a  greaay  natweu  Feed  it  on  soakt  -:  or  boiled  Indian  eora, 
scalded  bread  wltlamt  milk,  hemp  and  canit!  v  >••'  d.  and  let  it  baTe  a  tspM 
bath  occasionally  on  a  warm  day.  If  the  bir.)  will  not  bathe  In  a  loup  plate 
full  of  tepid  water,  poor  the  water  over  it  through  the  fine  rose  of  a  water- 
ing-petk 

Lica  OH  A  GoLnFnPOH  10,  R.  j9.).~Dn«t  under  tlae  feathers,  and  ^pe* 
dally  under  the  wtngs,  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Wa«ta  the  cage  thorongM, 
and  fill  the  ererieea  of  the  floor  with  the  sulphur. 

WoonaincT  FnAxa^HxTES  ( WiiUmm  Carr)  .-It  ia  perfeetly  certain  that 
well-^nade  fhunes,  when  properly  flllad  with  cooib,  will  keep  tbeir  parpen- 
dieular  position  without  tne  aid  either  or  propniis  or  bottom  guides  of  any 
kind.  Imaginary  difllculties  appear  in  thi^  case  to  have  led  to  fraded  Im- 
proreinenta,  wtaioh,  ao  ftir  aa  we  ean  perceive,  have  not  even  the  merit  ec 
novelty  to  reoommand  them.  The  one  you  describe  was  tested  and  r^ectod 
by  Mr.  Woodbury  many  years  ago. 

NoTCRsn  Babs  ron  PaAsre-mvia  (A.  JT.  i9.).— We  hare  no  doubt  th» 
Messrs.  Neighbonr  win,  on  application,  readily  supply  the  deficiency. 

JLieonxAir  Qvssks  (J.  Jf.).— The  stateioent  is  untrue.  Mr.  Gair  never 
poeMeaed  a  Deronshixe-bred  bee.— A  DBTOMSHiax  Baa-KenRB. 


LONDON  MAEKETS.—NovBMBBE  21. 
P0TTLTB7. 

There  is  a  large  sujtply  of  poultry  and  gam?,  with  a  very  small  demand. 
a.  d.     a. 

Lane  Pawls 3   8  to  2 

Smaller  do. 3    0^2 

Chickens 1    6  „  1 

Qeese  B   0  „  6 

Dueks 1    0  It  2 

FheaaaaU •   2  e  „  2 


d. 

6 

Oronse 

Fartridges  

Hares    

R.ihbtv 

s. 

t 

1 

2 

.....    1 

d.     s.  d. 
Oto2    S 
6  „  1   9 
0       2    6 
4  „  1    5 

Wild  do 

0 

8        0    9 

Pigeons    .......... 

.....    • 

8;:o « 

Komnber  20, 1864.  ] 
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WEEKLY   CALEMOAR. 

• 

>I*ntb 

Week. 

NOV.  29-DBC.  fl,  1B«. 

near  London. 

Rain  In 

last 
87  years. 

Sun 
Rises. 

San 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Son. 

Day  of 
Year. 

29 
80 

TV 
W 
Th 

F 

8 

SUH 

M 

John  Ray  bom,  1638. 

St.  Akdrbw. 

Plane  leafless. 

a:I  (lecliuonx  trees  leaSess. 

Dandelion  flotrcrs. 

2  SOHDAT  XW  ADVXlffT. 

December  Moth  appodrs  now. 

Day. 

47.8 
48.0 
48.4 
47.4 
47.0 
47.6 
48.4 

Night. 
34.7 
85.0 
35.2 
34.2 
85.8 
35.7 
34.7 

Mean. 
413 
4L5 
418 
40.8 
41.1 
41.6 
41.A 

D.J.. 

SO 
17 
16 
30 
17 
22 

m.    h, 
44af7 
45      7 

47  7 

48  7 

49  7 
ftl      7 
52      7 

m.    h. 
diafS 
53     a 
58      3 
52      3 
51      8 
51      3 
50      3 

m.    b.     m.    h. 
88      7     22     4 
86      8      16      5 
37      9  '  19      6 
12    10     30      7 

48  10  ,  43      8 
21    11      59      9 

49  U      14    11 

# 

m.    s, 

11    20 
10    53 
10    35 
10    11 
9    47 
9    23 
8    58 

384 
885 
336 
337 
888 
380 
340 

Fn>m  obsnryations  Uken  near  London  during  the  Ust  thirty-Mumi  jwn,  the  averaffe  day  temperatnro  of  the  week  in  47.8^  and  Its  nifrht 
temperature  SS.O'^.     The  greatest  heat  waa  62»  on  the  let,  1S57 ;  and  the  lowest  eold.  14°,  on  the  30th,  18561;  and:5th,  18U.     The  greatest  faU 
of  rain  was  0.56  Inch. 

THE  DECAY  of  the  EOYAL:  HOETICULTHRAL 
SOCIETY. 

EEO  fiddled  whilst  Eome 
burned,"  and  the  mis- 
managers  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultaral  Society 
are  fiddling  whilst  it 
is  decaying.  Were  it 
not  capable  of  noble 
results  to  a  science  so 
associated  with  home 
enjoyments  and  home 
decoration  we  might 
let  them  continue  to 
fiddle;  but  they  are, 
by  their  erring  judgment  and  misdirected  trifling,  ruining 
a  Society  capable  of  effecting  too  much  substantial  good 
for  us  not  once  more  to  record  a  warning,  and  to  invite 
all  who  think  as  we  do— that  the  Society  is  worth  pre- 
serving— to  rescue  it  from  the  jpeddling  hands  and  Tartriffe 
heads  that  are  now  trifling  whilst  hastening  its  descent. 

We  have  before  us  the  regulations  for  1865,  and  no 
more  palpable  evidence  of  fiddling  incompetency  was  ever 
sent  forth.  Some  glaring  mistakes  which  characterised 
the  proceedings  of  the  current  year  have  been  avoided, 
and  some  small  good  alterations  nave  been  resolved  upon. 
But  there  are  quite  as  many  small  and  great  errors  pro- 
posed to  be  committed.  Let  us  note  upon  some  of  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

What  can  justify  the  expense  of  a  dSjeuner  to  the 
Fellows,  whilst  the  Society  is  so  deeply  in  debt  ? 

Why  are  so  many  bands  of  music  to  be  engi^edP 
One  on  each  occasion  is  quite  sufficient. 

Why  are  there  to  be  fortnightly  meetings  and  weekly 
shows  ?  Why  not  have  them  fortnightly,  and  simulta- 
neously ?  The  supply  of  plants  and  the  attendance  of 
competent  judges  of  fruits  and  flowers  would  then  be 
quite  suffioientiy  taxed. 

What  is  the  gain  to  either  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  or  to  country  Societies  by  these  being  allowed  to 
enter  into  union  P  Will  the  funds  of  either  be  strength- 
ened by  the  combination  ? 

Why  are  the  spring  meetings  fixed  to  be  on  the  same 
days  as  those  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society?  Will  this 
increase  the  number  of  visitors  P 

Why  is  the  one  Great  Show  to  be  held  on  a  Saturday  P 
It  is  a  day  which  was  formerly  chosen  by  the  Eoyal 
Botanic  Society,  and  which  they  found  so  inconvenient 
that  they  changed  their  great  show  days  to  Wednesday. 
If  it  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  to 
hold  their  Shows  on  Saturday,  we  fail  to  see  how  it  can 
be  advantageous  to  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  to 
do  so.  We  believe  Saturday  to  be  an  objectionable  dsy 
on  two  grounds.  First,  because,  since  the  extension  of 
the  railway  system,  and  the  facilities  the  various  com- 

Snies  afibrd  for  people  to  pass  from  Saturday  to  Mon- 
y  in  the  country,  many  take  advantage  of  thftt  privi* 
Ko.  192.~y«L.  TH*  Kkw  SkKOs. 


lege,  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  frequent  flower  shows  that 
will  induce  them  to  remain  in  town.  And,  secondly,  it 
is  objectionable  because  it  deprives  the  exhibitors  and 
their  assistants  of  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  following 
day.  -  It  is  late  on  Saturday  night  before  they  can  repack 
their  plants  and  leave  the  place  of  exhibition.  Many  of 
them  are  travelling  all  night,  and  do  not  get  home  till 
Sunday  morning,  and  then  they  have  to  proceed  to  un- 
pack and  replace  their  collections.  Or,  those  who  object 
to  travel  all  night  and  to  unload  their  plants  on  Sunday 
morning,  are  compelled  to  remain  in  London  at  great  ex- 
pense and  much  inconvenience  till  the  following  Monday* 

We  observe  that  tlio  Pelargonium  Show  (including 
Scarlet  and  Variegated  varieties,  which  are  not  in  bloom 
till  July),  is  to  take  place  on  the  3rd  of  June,  when  it  is  not 
possible  to  exhibit  the  Scarlet  and  Variegated  varieiies, 
and  for  which  no  provision  is  made  at  any  subsequent . 
Shows  in  July  when  they  are  in  their  best  condition. 
Considering  tne  fine  effect  produced  by  these  at  the 
Exhibitions  last  year,  and  the  great  interest  they  created, 
we  regret  that  some  provision  is  not  made  by  which  the 
public  may  see  these  attractive  flowers  in  their  greatest 
perfection. 

How  is  it  there  are  no  Eoses  in  pots  included  in  any 
of  the  spring  Shows  ?  Last  year  the  Azalea  and  Eose 
Show  was  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  spring  Exhibi- 
tions, and  in  the  programme  for  this  year  there  are  no 
Eoses  mentioned,  except  at  the  Great  Show  on  the  1st 
of  July. 

Such  are  only  a  few  of  the  fiddling  changes  and  grave 
mistakes  to  be  perpetrated  in  1866 ;  but  where  is  there 
a  single  powerM  effort  apparent  that  might  stay  the 
Society's  decay  P 

That  the  Society  is  decaying  needs  no  other  proof  than? 
that  exhibitors  will  not  contribute  to  its  shows ;  that  the 
public  refrain  from  attending  them;  that  all  speak  of 
the  Society  with  contempt ;  and  that  its  Fellows  next 
February,  if  the  account  is  made  uj)  correctly,  will  be- 
found  largely  diminished.  We  say  this  because  we  know, 
if  the  management  is  not  changed,  many  very  influential 
Fellows  who  will  either  diminish  their  subscriptions  or 
cease  subscribing  entirely. 

Now  why  is  this  P 

The  displeasure  caused  by  the  undignified,  because 
illegal,  retention  of  office  by  those  members  of  the  Council 
who  were  irregularly  elected,  has  spread  wider  and  sunk 
deeper  than  those  gentlemen  seem  to  appreciate. 

The  neglect  of  the  Chiswick  Garden,  unsurpassed 
though  it  IS  by  any  ground  near  London  in  picturesque 
beauty,  and  having  no  rival  anywhere  to  its  collection  of 
hardy  fruit  trees,  and  the  degradation  of  such  a  garden 
to  be  a  mere  nursery  for  plants  to  feed  the  South  Ken- 
sington anomaly,  is  a  source  of  indignation  and  regret  tO' 
all  who  love  gardening,  and  who  hold  the  opinion,  ignored 
by  the  Managers,  that  a  horticultural  society  should 
promote  horticulture  rather  than  pantomimes.  Selling 
Grapes  from  the  splendid  vinery  to  the  Fellows  might 
be  justified;  but  to  sell  them  to  any  customer  at  the 
wholesale  market  price,  and  to  retail  punnets  of  Straw* 
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berries  at  a  profit,  bought  wholesale  from  Ooyent  Oarden 
fruiterers,  is  Ikr  below  the  dignity  and  is  totally  beeide  the 
objects  of  a  national  Horticultural  Society.  What  would  be 
said  of  the  Linneean  Society  if  it  bought  beetles  at  sixpence, 
and  had  a  stall  in  its  rooms  for  retailing  them  at  a  shilling  f 

When  Fellows  turn  to  the  Society's  Exhibitions  they  oeaee 
to  wonder  that  there  are  no  exhibitors,  for  they  find  that 
the  prizes  are  to  be  dependant  in  amount  upon  the  money 
taken  at  the  doors.  We  have  heard  of  strolling  players 
dividing  the  entrance  money  among  themselyes;  but  we 
never  heard  before  of  a  national  Society  expecting  yaluaJble 
productions  to  be  conveyed  to  their  exhibitions  at  a  large 
certain  expense  and  risk,  and  that  the  exhibitors,  like  the 
players,  after  certain  deductions,  were  to  divide  among 
themselves  the  shillings  ta^en  at  the  entrances !  That  this 
is  not  a  mode  of  remuneration  befitting  the  Society  needs 
no  argument,  and  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  exhibitors  i3 
demonstrated  by  their  absence.  There  were  two  at  the  last 
Chrysanthemum  show ! 

Such  a  deficiency  in  the  attractions  is  soon  appreciated 
by  the  public ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  entire  absence 
of  judgmeut  in  fixing  the  exhibition  days,  we  hear  it  ob- 
served too  often,  **  We  cannot  go  to-day,  nor  would  it  be 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  if  we  could." 

The  able  lecturers  who,  gratuitously  and  at  no  small 
expense  of  time,  have  responded  to  the  Society's  request  to 
deliver  lectures  in  the  room  at  South  Kensington,  have 
ample  reason  for  complaint.  No  man  likes  to  have  an  ap- 
parent proof  before  him,  afibrded  by  empty  seats,  that  either 
he  or  hu  subject  is  not  highly  esteemed.  Yet  every  leotorer 
must  have  been  thus  benumbed,  though  the  conclusion  he 
drew  was  not  a  fair  conclusion ;  for  the  real  causes  of  such 
scanty  audiences  have  been  the  absence  of  public  announce- 
ments, and  ill-judged  selection  of  times  and  hours. 

The  members  of  various  Committees  liave  ample  cause 
for  complaint.  The  Show  Committee's  circular  asking  for 
a  reply  to  bo  sent  by  the  15th  of  October,  was  not  sent  at  all 
to  many  of  the  Fellows,  and  to  othord  not  untU  after  the 
first  week  iu  November.  In  another  Committee  on  a  subject 
of  taste,  meetings  were  summoned  without  any  hour  being 
named,  and  reports  made  without  some  of  the  ladies  being 
summoned  to  the  meeting  at  all.  But  these  are  not  the 
worst  features  in  connection  with  the  Society's  Committees; 
for  we  know  of  the  names  of  influential  members  being  pub- 
lished as  belonging  to  those  Committees  though  they  were 
never  asked  to  belong  to  them,  and  were  never  summoned 
to  the  meetings.  Now,  no  excuse  can  palliate  this.  It  was  a 
liberty  which  should  bo  taken  with  no  member  of  a  society ; 
and — whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally  matters  no- 
thing— it  was  inducing  the  public  to  conhde  in  the  Com- 
mittee having?  the  aid  of  those  distinguished  members, 
though  the  Committee  neither  had,  nor  sought  to  have, 
their  counsel  and  assistance. 

With  these  facts  patent,  will  any  one  wonder  that  the 
Society  is  rapidly  decaying  ?  Will  any  one  dare  to  pen  a 
sentence  in  defence  of  such  mismanagement?  WiU  the 
Council  not  look  around  and  see  if  there  is  not  some  one 
who,  instead  of  being  their  pilot  and  aid,  is  their  misleader 
and  encumberer?  Will  they  still  permit  the  blundering, 
neglect  of  details,  and  inattention  to  routine,  which  has  so 
characterised  and  so  off'ended  in  the  official  conduct  ?  Will 
they,  in  despite  of  demonstrations  of  the  Society's  decline, 
still  cling  to  expensive  musical  contests  and  such  irrelevant 
extiavaganccs,  instead  of  the  promotion  of  the  otg'ecte  of 
tlie  Society  and  the  benefit  of  its  Fellows  ? 

If  they  do  so  permit,  and  do  so  persist,  then  the  decline 
of  the  Society  will  soon  ripen  to  its  loll ;  and  it  will  be  ever 
a  subject  of  sorrow,  but  of  no  surprise,  to  know  that  vast 
donations  and  a  noble  income  have  been  lost  to  horticulture, 
and  will  leave  one  more  example  that  wealth  only  ministers 
to  profusion,  and  power  only  gives  opportunity  for  increased 
folly,  when  intrusted  to  the  presumptuous  incompetent. 


TiniNTHAM  BLACK  A>[D  CHASSELAS  VIBEET 
GEAPES. 
In  reference  to  a  notice  of  these  two  Grapes  in  your 
Number  of  the  22fld  inst.,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  them 
both  in  a  cold  vinery. 


The  Trentham  Black  is  a  very  strong- growing  Vine,  and 
retains  its  foliage  in  a  green  state  longer  than  the  Black 
Hamburgh.  With  me  it  has  set  its  fruit  mnoh  better  the 
second  year  of  training  than  it  did  in  the  first.  It  does  not 
require  much  thinning,  and  is,  I  should  think,  a  very  good 
trusser.  I  do  not  think  the  flavour  so  rich  as  that  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh ;  but,  then,  the  Grapes  that  I  have  of  the 
latter  variety  are  first-rate.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly 
sweet  and  good. 

The  Chasselas  Vibert  grows  weakly,  and  has  taken  three 
years  to  reach  the  top  of  the  house.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
bearer,  and  ripens  its  fruit  very  early.  Its  flavour  is  excel- 
lent, and  it  is  a  pretty  good  trosser.  The  bunches  are  not 
large. — M.  A.,  Oxon. 


THE  NEW  EOSES. 
I  Kow  resume  to,  I  hope^  conclude  my  anatomy  of  the  lists 
of  new  Eoses,  about  which  I  feel  more  nervous  than  ever,  as 
I  am  continually  receiving  letters  from  those  who  say  they 
have  trusted  to  my  recommendations  for  this  year's  orders, 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  a  blind  leader. 

PEBNZT. 

63.  Madame  Fresnay. — Very  vigorous.  Flowers  lar^e, 
well-formed ;  beautiful  lively  rose. 

54.  Mesdames  Saeun  Chevandiert. — ^Very  vigorous.  Flowers 
large,  full;  colour  of  wine  lees  with  a  slaty  tinge. 

55.  TriompJi^.  des  Franqais. — Very  vigorous.  Flowers  large, 
nearly  full,  blooming  in  clusters.    Lively  crimson  red. 

M.  Fernet  does  not  seem  over-sanguine  as  to  the  first  of 
these,  only  placing  it  at  15  francs.  The  second  is  hardly  a 
colour  for  English  tastes;  and  the  third  being  nearly  full 
will,  I  fear,  put  it  in  the  background. 

OUIKOBSXAU. 

56.  UeliogabaU, — Flowers  vigorous,  large,  blooming  in 
clusters,  brilliant  velvety  red.    Very  free-flowering. 

▲.  L.  BJLUKAlfN. 

57.  Madame  James  Oroa. — Very  vigorous.  Flowers  large, 
well  made,  clear  crimson,  lightly  bordered  with  rosy  white. 

DBVA17N. 

58.  Mardchal  Saxaine. — Flowers  medium,  cup-shaped,  well 
formed ;  shaded  rose  in  the  inside,  carmine  outside  of  petals. 
Flowering  freely  in  autumn. 

H.  JAKAIX. 

59.  Marguerite  de  St  Amaud, — ^Very  vigorous.  Flowers 
large,  well-formed ;  white,  with  a  blush  tinge,  passing  to 
pure  white. 

LIABAUD. 

60.  Monsieur  Bonceiiue. — Very  vigorous.  Flowers  lai-ge, 
cnp-shaped,  blackish  velvety  purple. 

These  five  raisers  are  modest ;  like  single-speech  Hamil- 
ton, they  only  give  us  one  production;  and  1  should  hope 
that  Jamain,  the  raiser  of  Maruchal  VaiUant,  will  give  ue 
something  worth  growing  af  ain. 

Besides  the  above,  M.  Eugene  Verdier  announces  the 
following,  of  whose  parentage  nothing  is  said ;  and  the  only 
information  is  that  he  has  a  part  of  the  stock.  I  hardly 
think  that  one  would  be  justified  in  looking  for  much  from 
them.    These  ai-e — 

61.  Ardols6  du  CMlet. — Slaty  purple  shaded  with  carmine. 

62.  Charlotte  Corday. — -Purplish  red;  reverse  of  petals 
Kgfater. 

63.  Dunois. — Carmine  red  shaded  with  violet.  Somewhat 
like  Vicomte  Vigier. 

64.  Forster. — Imbricated ;  fine  deep  red  shaded  with 
violet. 

65.  John  Keynes. — Scarlet  red,  shaded  with  maroon. 

66.  L'Alondant. — Very  free-flowering.  Fine  lively  red, 
with  very  marked  light  border. 

67.  La  Coc[aette. — Lively  shaded  red,  violet  tinge;  three 
or  four  rows  of  outside  petals  fiery  red. 

68.  Leonie. — Currant  red ;  reverse  of  petals  lilac. 

69.  WiUiam  Bull. — ^Flowers  full,  globular ;  lively  cherry 
red.    Superb. 

•M.  Lacharme  announces  two  white  Eoses  which  he  rightly 
destgpaates  as  hybrids  of  Bourbons  and  Noisettes,  I  think 
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cominff  from  hini,  that  they  may  be  improrementg  on  the 
white  IUmos  we  possess.    They  are— 

70.  Baronne  de  Meynard. — ^Flowers  mediam,  well  formed, 
very  fine ;  pure  white. 

71.^  Madame  Qvatave  Bcfinet. — ^Flowera  medium ;  form  of 
Centifolia  Bose;  virgin  white,  shaded  rose  and  carmine. 

TXA  BOBSS. 

72.  Madame  CJiarles  (Damazin). — Very  iree  flowering; 
flowers  very  large,  full ;  sulphur  yellow,  salmon  centre. 

Mar4chal  Niel. — Very  vigorous;  flowers  large,  globular; 
deep  shaded  yellow.    Very  fra^^^rant. 

This  last  Bose  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  Paris, 
and  I  am  quite  persuaded  if  it  opens  as  well  with  us  as  it 
does  in  France  that  it  will  be  a  decided  acquisition.  It  is 
of  the  same  class  of  flower  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  Isabella  Gray, 
&0,,  having  more  analogy  with  the  Noisette  than  the  Teas. 
The  ooloor  is  reiy  fine,  and  the  shape  good. 

BOUBBOV. 

74.  Adrienne  de  CardoviUe  (Guillot,  p^re). — Flowers  me- 
dium, very  jRill,  open  well ;  tender  rose  colour. 

75.  Madame  CoUet  (Liabaud).  —  Dwarf  flowers,  medium 
size;  pale  blush;  free  flowering.    Good  border  Bose. 

76.  Madame  Va^hez,  —  Imbricated,  smaJl  flowers;  blush 
rose,  passing  to  pure  white. 

77.  MarguiBrUe  Bonnet  (Liabaud). — ^Flowers  large,  imbri- 
cated; flesh  white. 

78.  Miaehael  Bonnet  (Guillot»  p^e).— Flowers  medium; 
very  full;  beautiful  lively  rose. 

79.  Prince  Napoleon  (Pernet). — ^Flowers  very  large,  nearly 
tdUl;  flne  lively  rose. 

80.  Souvenir  de  Lovie  Qaudin  (Trouillard). — ^Flowers  me- 
dium, full,  well  formed;  flne  purplish  rose,  shaded  with 
blush. 

Finis !  and  an  end  there  must  be  to  such  wholesale  im- 
portations, for  assuredly  this  French  invasion  is  becoming 
alanning;  and  now  where  is  the  selection?  I  should  say 
£^brid  Perpetuals  Bushton  Badclyffe,  Souvenir  de  William 
Wood,  Charles  Margottin,  Due  de  Wellington,  Duchesse  de 
Medina  CceH,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Madame  Charles  Verdier, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amaud,  Jean  Bosencrantz,  Triomphe  de 
la  Terre  des  Boses,  Xavier  Olibo,  Monsieur  Moreau,  Charles 
Wood,  and  Souvenir  de  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre.  In  Teas, 
Marechal  Niel.  Bourbon,  Adrienne  de  CardoviUe,  Miaehael 
Bonnet ;  and  Hybrid  Noisette  Baronne  de  Meynud ;  and  I 
may  add  a  flne  crimson  Bose  of  English  origin.  King's 
AcBXy  raised  by  Mr.  Cranston.  WheSner  one  is  right  in 
these  oozgeotures  time  alone  can  tell. — D.,  Deal 


TIME  FOB  VINE-PLANTING-MANUmNG 
PEACH  TEEES. 

I  HAYB  recently  purchased  a  few  Vines,  and  been  recom- 
mended not  to  plant  them  in  the  border  until  March.  I 
shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  inform  me  whether  a 
little  quicklime  mixed  and  stirred  well  in  the  border  to  kill 
the  worms,  &c.,  would  be  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  the 
Vines  when  planted.  The  lime  is,  I  should  observe,  what 
haa  been  used  in  g^-making. 

I  have  also  purchased  a  few  Peach  trees  to  grow  in  the 
same  house  as  the  Vines,  and  being  a  novice  in  these 
matters,  should  be  glad  to  know  if  water  or  liquid  manure 
is  to  be  given  during  the  winter  months,  and  in  what 
quantities  ? — Cbstbia. 

[It  matters  but  little  at  what  time  you  plant  the  Vines. 
If  the  ground  is  in  good  order,  you  might  plant  them 
now,  br^ing  the  balls  gently  so  as  to  disentangle  the  roots. 
If  not  used  to  it,  the  b^t  way  for  you  to  do  this  will  be  to 
take  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  out  of  the  pots,  and  then 
place  the  ball  in  a  tub  of  water  heated  to  60^  or  so,  and 
then  with  your  fingers  wash  away  all  the  earth.  This  will 
enable  yon  easier  and  better  to  disentangle  the  roots  and 
to  spread  them  out  to  their  full  length,  and  pack  them  nicely 
in  light  sandy  soil,  from  9  to  12  inches  below  the  surfaoe. 
When  thus  nicely  spread  out  and  covered  with  2  inches  of 
soil,  give  water  at  about  80**,  then  fill  np  with  soil  and  cover 
over  the  ground  with  about  16  inches  of  warm  litter,  and 
thatch  or  put  on  tarpauling  to  keep  out  extra  wet.    So 


treated  the  roots  will  begin  to  move  during  the  winter,  and 
be  in  a  good  state  for  meeting  the  expanding  and  lengthen- 
ing bads,  and  so  treated  we  think  the  sooner  the  Vines  are 
planted  the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  If  you  cannot  give 
this  coaxing  to  the  roots  conveniently,  we  would  amse 
you  to  take  the  foreman's  advice  and  keep  the  Vines  in  their 
pots  in  a  protected  place  until  March,  and  then  plant  as 
advised  above  by  spreading  out  the  roots.  In  this  latter 
case,  the  cooler  the  top  of  the  Vine  is  kept  the  better,  allow- 
ing the  buds  to  break  naturally.  There  is  a  third  method 
which,  as  you  have  the  house,  you  might  adopt,  but  for  your 
lack  of  experience,  and  by  it  your  Vines  would  do  the  very 
best  the  first  season.  Get  some  crates  or  shallow  baskets  of 
rough  woven  material — say  3  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and 
4  inches  deep.  Place  some  rough  pieces  of  turf  and  leaf 
mould  on  the  bottom,  and  a  sprinkling  of  light  sandy  soil, 
and  on  these,  after  pruning  the  Vines,  spread  out  the  roots 
and  cover  with  rough  loam  and  leaf  mould.  Set  the  baskets 
on  the  fioor  of  the  house,  water  as  needed,  and  about  the  end 
of  May  plant  the  baskets  at  once  at  the  suitable  depth  in 
the  border,  taking  care  not  to  iigure  tho  tops.  You  will 
gain  a  month's  growth  by  this  extra  care,  and  no  check  need 
be  given.  The  simplest  plan  would  be  to  plant  any  time 
before  Spring,  and  keep  the  roots  comfortable  by  protection. 

The  h«8t  time  to  apply  quicklime  for  killing  worms  in  the 
border  will  be  a  week  or  two  before  planting,  and  then  the 
alkali  will  be  gone  before  the  roots  come  into  contact  with 
it.  We  here  allude  to  common  lime  or  quicklime,  such  as  iJB 
used  fresh  for  making  mortar.  That  is  a  veiy  different 
thing  from  lime  that  has  been  used  in  gas-making.  Of  that 
we  should  not  think  of  using  any  in  a  vine-border,  as  when 
employed  at  all  it  should  be  by  a  practical  man  who  knows 
something  of  its  strength,  and  its  power  to  kill  all  vegeta- 
tion when  given  in  large  doses. 

As  to  your  Peach  trees  to  be  grown  in  the  same  house, 
you  do  not  say  whether  they  are  in  pots  or  planted  out ;  but 
in  either  case  they  will  need  little  water  during  the  winter^ 
and  that  little  may  either  be  dear  or  weak  manure  water 
until  the  buds  beg^  to  swell.  Then  the  •soil  should  be 
moistened,  or  there  is  a  danger  that  the  buds  will  drop.  In 
fact,  during  the  winter  the  soil  should  never  be  dust  dry,  or 
the  same  thing  will  be  apt  to  occur;  but  when  the  trees  are 
at  rest  the  soil  should  be  diyish  rather  than  very  wet.  As 
soon  as  the  trees  push  well  manure  water  may  also  be 
given  fredly  as  they  need  it.  It  should,  however,  be  weak 
and  dear,  and  also  varied.  Thus  a  peck  of  soot  and  a  pound 
of  lime  would  do  for  forty  gallons,  and  two  pecks  of  horse, 
cow,  or  sheep  droppings  would  do  for  an  equal  quantity,  but 
it  should  stand  a  fortnight  first;  and  then  for  the  next 
brewing  in  either  case  half  the  quantity  would  do.  Two 
ounces  of  superphosphate,  and  one  ounce  of  good  guano 
would  do  for  three  gallons.  A  good  plan  is  to  use  the 
manure  as  a  top-dressing  and  pour  the  water  over  it,  remov- 
ing the  manure  and  adding  fresh*  as  the  first  becomes  ex- 
hausted.] 


GROWI]!^G  MANGOLD  WTJRTZEL  AND 
SWEDES  AXTEENATELY. 

I  HAVX  in  hand  about  six  acres  of  arable  land,  and  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  grazing  land.  On  the  six  acres  I  am 
anxioasy  if  possible,  to  grow  Mangold  Wurtzel  and  Swede 
Turnips,  year  by  year,  for  my  sheep,  and  fatting  bullocks. 
Can  this  be  done  without  injury  to  the  land  by  judicions 
and  sufficient  manuring  ?  If  so,  in  what  shape  would  yon 
advise  me  to  return  to  the  land,  when  I  manure  it,  tiaat 
which  I  remove  from  it  in  my  crop  ?  The  roots  I  should 
propose  feeding  off  the  land. 

I  have  not  sufficient  arable  land  for  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  disturb  any  of  my  tenants. 
Garden  ground  produces  the  same  crops  year  after  year 
without  perceptible  injury,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  same  may  be  done  elsewhere,  if  the  right  manures,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  them  are  returned  to  the  soil.  I  make  plenty 
of  farmyard  manure. — Pobsuh . 

[We  do  not  anticipate  that  you  will  have  any  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  your  wish.  The  market  gardeners  about  Bom- 
ford,  and  elsewhere  grow  Potatoes  and  Cabbages  alternately, 
always  have  heavy  crops,  and  use  no  other  manure  than  that 
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which  th«y  obtain  from  their  own  stables,  and  from  the 
London  yards.  At  Lois  Weedon  Wheat  is  grown  every 
year  on  the  same  plot,  ^e  should  advise  you  to  trench  the 
ground,  biinging  tlm  lower  spit  to  the  surface  annually. 
Tour  farmyard  manure  will  be  the  only  fertiliser  you  need.] 


CHEYS  ANTHEMUMS . 
KB.  salteb's,  ysrsaillxs  kubseby,  hamubbsmith. 

The  -wintpr  garden  here  is  just  now  a  beautiful  sight,  the 
Chrysanthemums,  numbering  about  1800,  being  at  present 
in  full  perfection,  and  the  ivhole  are  arranged  with  exquisite 
taste,  the  brightness  of  the  coloui's,  which  would  otherwise 
fatigue  the  eye,  being  skilfully  toned  down,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  brilliant,  but  not  dazzling  effect.  With  this  object 
Oranges,  Araucarias,  various  Ferns,  and  some  other  pLants 
are  introduced  in  groups  here  and  there,  especially  near  the 
entrance ;  baskets  of  Woodwardia  radicans,  and  other  Ferns 
are  su6})ended  from  the  roof;  toll  Scarlet  Geraniums  are 
trained  on  the  back  wall  above  the  Chrysanthemums ;  and 
in  front  of  the  Geraniums  are  ranged  fruiting  Orange  trees 
in  pots.  The  small  oval  beds  in  the  centre  walk  where  the 
banks  of  flower:;  recede  are  chiefly  centered  with  tall  plants  of 
Centaurea  candidissima  surrounded  by  charmini;  little  Pom- 
pons, studded  with  innumerable  blooms.  Fine  as  Mr.  Salter's 
.annual  show  has  been  for  several  years,  that  of  the  present 
season  far  surpasseB  them,  and  whoever  has  not  seen  it  can 
form  but  a  faint  conception  of  its  beauty. 

Mr.  Salter  is  so  wcU  known  as  the  raiser  and  introducer 
of  beautiful  novelties,  as  to  render  comment  on  that  head 
unnecessary,  for  not  a  yeai*  passes  in  which  he  does  not 
acquire  some  striking  novelty  out  of  the  thousands  of  seed- 
lings which  be  himself  raises,  independent  of  the  many  other 
sources  which  his  extensive  connection  enables  him  to  draw 
from.  Of  the  new  varieties  of  18G4,  wo  noticed  last  autumn 
several  which  were  of  high  merit,  and  especially  Princess 
of  Wales,  which  appears  to  be  destined  long  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  cultivation.  Its  colour,  a  peai'ly 
white  tinged  more  or  less  with  rose  li]ac,  according  to  its  age 
and  other  circumstanocs,  is  most  beautiful.  Prince  Alfred  is 
another  noble  flower,  very  large  and  full,  with  broad,  finely- 
incurved  petals  of  a  rosy  purple ;  also  General  Bainbiigge. 
orange  amber,  and  which  is  already  deservedly  a  great 
favourite  for  exhibition*  Lord  Clyde,  glowing  crimson,  is 
of  a  splendid  colour,  and  Eobert  James,  a  iine  bright  cin- 
namon and  orange.  Bev.  Joshua  Dix  is  another  fine  show 
flower,  the  colour  orange  red,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Sir  Stafford  Carey,  dark  chestnut,  with  golden  points.  Be- 
sides these  we  noticed  Mrs.  Haliburton,  a  very  double  sulphur 
white ;  Grange  Lodge  Eival,  orange  salmon  ;  Lallah  Ilookh, 
dark  ruby  rose ;  Mrs.  E.  Miles,  briglit  yellow,  a  good  ex- 
hibition flower ;  Donald  Beaton,  St.  Margaret,  Bella  Donna, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Sam  Slick,  Pelagia,  St.  Patrick,  and 
some  others. 

Still  more  interesting  were  the  seedlings  for  1865,  though 
all  of  these  had  not  been  named,  nor  would  this  be  done 
till  more  had  been  seen  of  their  character ;  for  Mr.  Salter  is 
vjBry  careful  not  to  send  out  inferior  varieties,  and  for  one 
seedling  that  ho  retains  he  often  destroys  hundreds.  Vir- 
gin Queen  is  a  large,  fine,  close  flower,  pure  white ;  Ranun- 
«alu8  has  a  very  broad  petal,  crimson,  lighter  at  the  back ; 
King  of  Denmai'k  is  a  large  dark  lilac,  with  silvery  back,  and 
is  of  fine  form ;  and  Mr.  Wynness,  a  dark  crimson  approaching 
to  mulberry,  is  one  of  the  richest  colours  we  have  seen  in 
the  Chiysanthemum.  Venus,  delicate  lilac,  finely  incurved, 
was  to  have  been  sent  out  last  year,  but  sufficient  stock  had 
not  been  propagated,  and  it  is,  therefore,  numbered  with  the 
new  variet  ies.  Mrs.  Brunleee,  cinnamon,  with  orange  points, 
is  very  atti active  in  colour;  and  Golden  Ball  is  remarkably 
high,  forming  a  fine  golden  orange  balL  Two  fine  rose 
lilacs  exist  in  Albert  Helyer,  and  Latly  Carey,  both  of  which 
are  very  larf^o  and  beautifully  incurved,  and  Pink  Pearl, 
another  of  the  some  colour,  but  shading  off  to  white,  promises 
to  be  equally  fine  as  a  show  flower  and  jMJt  plant.  Prince  of 
Wales,  muUien*y.  with  a  lighter  centre,  has  the  petals,  or, 
more  properly,  floret*  broad,  even,  and  beautifully  ix^curved. 
Sam  "VVeikT,  finely  incurved,  reddish  cinnamon;  Hercules, 
dark,  very  large  and  fine  for  conservatory  decoration; 
Othello,  a  fine  dark  mulben-y ;  Margaret  Vatcher,  bright 


rose  with  a  lighter  centre;  Golden  Dr.  Brook,  a  finely- 
formed  amber  sport  of  Dr.  Brock ;  Imogene,  lilac  4iaded 
blush,  a  fine  conservatory  plant ;  and  Princess  Marffaret,  a 
very  pretty  silvery  rose  anemone,  are  the  principal  of  the 
other  new  sorts  for  1865.  We  must  not,  however,  omit 
mention  of  John  Salter,  which  Mr.  Salter  oonsiden  wiU 
prove  the  finest  fiower  he  ever  raised ;  as  seen  by  us  the 
colour  was  a  reddish  amber  changing  to  amber  at  the 
oentre,  the  petals  remarkably  broad  and  smooth. 

Among  Pompons  were  Lizzie  Holmes,  a  very  free  and 
double  canary  yellow;  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill.  bright  yellow; 
Miss  Nightingale,  a  blush  anemone,  with  a  white  centre,  all 
of  them  varieties  of  1864,  and  of  older  kinds,  Capella,  dark 
reddish  chestnut,  with  an  orange  centre;  Fairest  of  the 
Fair,  a  very  attractive  free-flowering  lilac  blush ;  Madame 
E.  Domage,  beautiful  pure  white;  SaJamon ;  Bose  Trevenna  ; 
Mrs.  Dix,  blush  bordered  with  rose,  very  fine;  Madame 
Fould,  cream ;   Danae,  golden  yellow,  and  many  others. 

Many  beautiful  flowers  of  less  recent  large  varieties  offered 
themselves  to  the  view  at  every  turning,  but  being  now 
pretty  extensively  known,  it  would  be  of  little  advantage  to 
enumerate  their  names,  a  few  however  may  be  mentioned 
as  useful  for  particular  purposes.  Thus — Abbe  Passaglia, 
White  Christine,  and  Her  Majesty,  make  fine  conservatory 
plants,  and  Cloth  of  Gold,  though  ragged,  is  excellent  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  Progne,  is  the  only  one  having  the  same 
brilliant  crimson  carmine  colour,  whilst  White  Queen  of 
England,  a  sport  from  the  blush  kind,  is  splendid  for  cut 
blooms.  Beverley,  another  white,  is  fine  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, also  as  a  pot  plant,  and  Lord  Eanelagb,  Lord  Pal- 
mers ton,  Lady  Hardin ge,  Cleopatra,  Sparkler,  General  Slade, 
Talbot,  and  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  are  adapted  for  both 
purposes.  The  old  Quilled  White  is  another  kind,' which, 
though  not  a  florist's  flower,  is  late  and  excellent  for  forcing 
and  bouquets. 

Thero  were  besides  several  of  the  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums, brought  home  by  Mr.  Fortune  and  others,  such 
as  Lacinifttum,  fringed  white  like  a  Dianthus,  and  pretty 
for  bouquets ;  Late  Yellow  Dragon,  a  laige,  coarse-looking' 
yellow;  and  Grandiflorum  and  Bed  Dragon,  which  were 
better  than  the  others,  and  might  be  useful  for  conservatory 
decoration.  Ae  many  persons  ore  desirous  of  knowing  what 
kinds  are  the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  we  give  beneath 
selections  of  twenty  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and 
the  same  number  of  Pompons,  affording  a  diversity  of  colour, 
and  suitable  for  conservatory  decoration. 

Lar^e.^ottJcWn(7.— Beverley,  White  Queen  of  England,  Mrs. 
Haliburton,  Her  Majesty,  Lady  Hardinge,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Bella  Donna,  Marshal  Duroc,  LordPalmerston,  Lord  Clyde, 
Progne,  Prince  Albert,  Sparkler,  jpeneral  Slade,  Antonelli, 
Little  Harry,  Sir  S.  Carey,  Jardin  des  Phintes,  YelloT^  Her-  * 
mine,  and  Golden  Formoenm. 

Pompons. — Madame  E.  Domage,  Mdlle.  Mart,  Cede  Kolli, 
Madame  Fould,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Lilac  Cedo  NuUi,  Rose 
Trevenna,  Troph<?e,  AdoniP,  Salamon,  Jane  Amelia,  Bequi<^ 
Aurore  Bor^ale,  Danae,  Mr.  Astie,  General  Canrobert,  Ca- 
nary Bird,  Capella,  Miss  Julia,  and  La  Bousse. 

In  the  span-roof  house  ac|joining  the  winter  garden  were 
several  specimen  plants  in  fine  bloom,  particularly  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  and  some  seedlings,  and  in  the  lea&-to 
against  Mr.  Salter's  residence  seedling  Geraniums,  ob- 
tained between  a  Nosegay  and  a  scarlet  kind,  and  which 
partook  a  good  deal  in  the  character  of  those  raised  by 
Mr.  Beaton ;  also  several  Centanreas.  One  of  these  wae 
the  true  ragusina,  for  which  candidissima  is  veiy  generally 
sold,  and  gymnocarpa,  another,  is  very  useful  for  winter. 
We  also  noticed  a  variety  of  Cineraria  maritima  called  com- 
paota,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  of  dwar^  compact  habit* 
and  twc  pretty  Geraniums,  one  belonging  to  the  Zonule 
section,  with  a  well-marked  horpeshoe,  and  a  white  flower 
with  a  deep  rose  centre,  and  another  named  Madame  Basse, 
of  a  veiy  deep  rose,  deeper  than  Helen  Lindsay,  and  of 
dwarf  habit.  A  pretty  hardy  Sodum,  provisionally  named 
glaucum  from  its  colour,  used  in  tbe  winter  garden  and  out 
of  doors,  forms  a  pretty  and  very  close  carpet,  and  is  well 
suited  for  edging  beds  and  covering  banks  of  earth. 

Out  of  doors  the  borders  were  gay  with  Chrysanthemums 
in  great  numbers  and  variety,  and  though  some  of  them 
had  been  exposed  to  11°  ol'  frost  (thermometer  21^),  tbeir 
general  appearance  was  good.     It  was  interesting  to  notioe 
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tBat  whilst  some  kinds,  as  Lord  Palmerston  and  Alma^  were 
scarcely  affected,  others  close  to  them  were  much  injured. 

XB.   F0B«TTa*8,   SXOKB  KaWIl?GTON  BOAD. 

Thb  high  position  which  Mr.  Forsyth  has  takea  in  the 
last  two  or  tfaireo  years,  g^ves  this  nursery  a  elaim  to-  more 
than-  a  passing  notice,  though  it  is  neither  so  extensive 
liar  so  well  Imown  as  many  otheie.  It  is,  howevev,  wdl 
worthy  a  visit  at  this  season,  when  the  show-house  is 
filled  with  large  and  handsome  specimen  plants  of  the  best 
yarieties,  both  large-flowering  and  Pompons,  and,  though 
none  too  early,  when  we  visited  his  establishment  the  other 
day,  we  were  much  gratified  with  what  we  saw.  The  centre 
of  the  show-house  was  occupied  by  a  fine  bank  of  plants, 
comprising  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  the  shelves  at  the 
sides  were  filled  with  bushy  plants,  such  as  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  exhibiting.  Among  these  were  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham, a  fine  white  variety  of  the  current  year ;  a.  hand> 
some  specimen  of  Golden  Christine,  but  which  Mr.  Forsyth 
considered  the  worst  of  those  he  had  grown  this  year; 
Annie  Salter,  one  of  tho  best  and  moat  useful  of  the  show 
kinds ;  Alma,  4  feet  3  inches  across,  and  in  splendid  bloom ; 
Axagena,  amaranth,  another  fine  show  fiower;  Kifleman, 
and  of  Pompons  there  were  excellent  specimen  plants  of 
Cedo  NuUi,  Sainte  Thais,  and  General  Canrobert. 

Besides  these,  in  the  centre  and  other  parts  of  the  bouse 
were  Beverley,  now  nearly  over ;  Plotus.  an  excellent  late- 
blooming  yellow ;  Forsyth's  Golden  Trilby,  a  golden  spcrt 
of  Trilby ;  Jardin  des  Plontes,  fine ;  Abb^  Passaglia,  Anto- 
nelli.  General  Slade,  Indian  red  tipped  with  orange ;  General 
Hardinge,  another  fine  sort  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  golden 
shade,  and  which  is  very  popular,  both  for  cut  blooms,  and 
specimens;  Baymond,  Cherub,  golden  amber,  with  a  rosy 
tmge,  a  fine  late  variety;  Prince  Alfred,  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  which  have  been  everywhere  so  much  admired ;  Nil 
Desperandum,  Queen  of  England,  and  many  other  well- 
known  varieties. 

Of  new  kinds  of  1864,  we  noticed  Bella  Donna,  Donald 
Beaton,  Empress,  Pelagin,  Prometheus,  very  lai*ge  red; 
Mrs.  Pethers.  a  rose  lilac  anemone ;  Lady  Slade,  a  beautiful 
lilac  pink;  General  Bainbrlgge,  a  general  favourite;  Sam 
Slick,  Kev.  J.  Dix,  a  fine  show  flower;  Bobert  James, 
another  very  fine  flower,  with  broad  petals,  beautifully  in- 
curved ;  St.  Patrick,  Lallah  Bookh,  Mrs.  Mills,  and  others 
on  which  we  have  already  remarked.  Amo^g  Pompons  were 
Lizzie  Holmes,  Miss  Nightingale,  &c. 

Besides  the  show-house  two  otlier  houses  were  likewise 
filled  with  Chrysanthemums  of  various  kinds. 

At  the  Shacklewell  Nursery,  where  Mr.  Forsyth  grows 
his  bedding  plants,  of  .which  he  annually  disposes  of  con- 
siderable quantities,  a  low  span -roof  house  70  feet  long  was 
filled  with  a  healthy  stftfek  of  Tom  Thumb,  Attraction,  and 
other  Geraniums.  Joining  this  is  a  propagating-house 
filled  with  Pelargoniums,  and  bedding  stoif.  A  galvanised 
iron  tank  for  bottom  heat  had  just  been  put  in,  zinc, 
which  was  formerly  employed  having  been  worn  out  in  a 
single  y«ar.  A  span-roofed  structure  was  filled  with  Gera- 
niums, and  several  thousands  of  seedling  Lobelia  speoiosa, 
the  seed  of  which  Mr.  Forsyth  is  very  careful  in  saving  true. 
Another  house  contained  a  nice  lot  of  Alma.  Flower  of  the 
Day,  and  Madame  Yaucher  Geraniums,  Azaleas,  and  some 
Camellias,  and  several  ranges  of  pits  were  filled  with  a 
healthy  stock  of  Cinerarias,  Caleoolarias,  pricked  out  in  the 
cold  about  a  month  ago,  and  just  rooted.  Mignonette  for 
flowering  at  Christmas,  Cytisua.  Stocks,  &c. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Forsyth  for  the  energy  and 
perseverance  with  which  he  has  worked  himself  up  to  his 
present  position,  ibr  he  owes  it  entirely  to  his  own  exertions, 
and  with  such  qualities  we  look  forward  to  his  obtaining 
■till  greater  success  in  the  future. 


NORTH  AND  EAST  YOBKSHIRE 
POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
I  EWCiiOSB  you  a  report  of  a  Fruit  Committee  which  was 
held  on  the  3rd  of  November,  at  Thirsk.  I  am  anxious  to 
call  your  attention  to  it,  as  I  think  the  same  sort  of  society 
might  be  established  with  advantage  in  other  part«  of  the 
country^  in  connection  with  the  Soyal  Horticultural  Society. 


On  comparing  the  diflferent  varieties  of  fruit  together,  th©» 
following  sorts  of  Pears  and  Apples  seem  to  be  the  most 
useful  for  general  purposes,  to  be  grown  as  dwarf  standards 
or  espaliers  in  Yorkshire.  Of  course  there  are  many  other* 
which  will  do  on  a  wall,  but  which  axe  uncertain  on 
standards. 

Dessert  Peabs.— Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise, 
Seckle,  Swan's  Egg.  Aston  Town,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Gratioli, 
Easter  Beurrd,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurr6  Diel,  Knighfs  Monarch, 
and  Roi  de  Wurtemburg. 

Stewing  Peaks. — Catillac,  and  TJvedale's  St.  Germain. 
To  I3ie  foregoing  may  be  added  fcr  some  seasons,  but  as 
rather  uncertain,  Beurr6  de  Ranee,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Qlon 
Morceau,  Van  Mons  L^on  le  Clerc,  Beurr€  Clairgeau,  Al- 
thorp  Crasanne,  Bcurrc  Bosc,  Autumn  Bergamot,  and  Dun- 
more. 

DBseBRT  Apples. —  Court  of  Wick,  Court-Pendu-Plat, 
Ribaton  Pippin,  Pike's  Pearmain  (early).  Golden  Pippin, 
Golden  Russet,  Alfriston,  Clay  gate  Pearmain,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Margil,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Scarlet  Non^ 
pai*eil. 

Baking  Apples.  —  Lord  Suffield,  Dnmelow's  Seedling,. 
Alexander,  Mertf  de  Menage,  Large  Hunthouse,  Large  Cock- 
pit, Blenheim  Orange,  Norfolk  Beaufiu,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
and  Kentish  Fillbasket. — C.  P.  Cleaver,  Appleton-le-atreet,. 
MaUon, 

[We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent  in  thinking  that 
local  pomological  societies  would  be  productive  of  great 
benefit.  They  might  report  annually  which  varieties  of 
fruit  had  succeeded  best,  and  give  details  of  the  soils  andl 
situations  in  which  each  variety  attained  the  greatest  ex- 
cellence in  the  county.  This  would  be  exceedingly  useful 
as  a  guide  to  all  residents  in  the  locality. — ^Eds.] 


THE  NEW  AMERICA^^  PEACHES  AT  AJS"GERS. 


Name. 


Sine  and 
form. 


_  _  t    XT  %,       Miediuni, 

1  Bergen's  Yellow    ^^^^.^a 


pointed 
2  Drindhill  nedmiu 


SFIewellen  

4  0orgai  

5  Lagrange  

6  Moore's  White... 

7  Morrlnanfa 

8  rro*i(lentCh-#rch 

9  Brinco  Jobu 


10  PyrnmiHal,... 

11  Stnocic  Free  . 


12Ttppocano«   

IS  Van     ZmUVB  f 
Bupcrb  \ 


medium, 
poiottfd 

Ittftre. 

rmiiid 
medium 

medium, 

round 
medinm, 

poinieJ 
iiicdiain, 

naind 
medium, 

pomteu 

medmm, 
round 
medium 

poiuifd 


Flesh. 


>•  yellow 
yellow 

j-  yellow 

)  yellow 
f   melt. 
t    pale 
>'  yellow 

[•  yellow 

I    pilp 
>  jelluw 
I     p..le 
r  yellow 

[  yellow 

yellow 


14  White  English 

»^Vbiu  Globe X'"i' 

16  Penning meilium 

17  Benade  jiiiediuin 

18  Amell* nc'dluiu 

10  Susquebonnah  ..  |mcdiiim  j 


j  yellow 
3ellow 

}pa1e 
yellow 

pale 
I  yellow 

yellow 
YuUow 
yellow 
jellow 


Fiavoar. 


excellent 

moderately 
icood 

KOOd 
good 
passable 
pasfablo 
very  good 
very  good 
very  good 
passable 
Tery  good 
bad 

very  good 

TCJ-y  bad 

middling 

Tory  bad 

very  bal 

not  giNia 

g>>od 


Perfect-  ttiverii's  report 
ly  npe.  18d3. 


Aug.  9 

Sept.  15 

„    H 

,.    27 

A.ug.  SI 

iept  U 

.    31 

,  15 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  13 
.lug.  lo 


Not  mentioned 


Very  lar^e  and 

rich. 
Not  lucntJooed 


Very    large. 
Good. 


jepU  13  Kot  mentioned 


August 
MpU  13 
August 

VllKUSt 
\UKU»t 

-iugust 


Yellow.    Good 


Nearly,  if  not  all  the  above  are  clingstones,  vigorous  from, 
the  graft,  and  free  growers,  now  four  years  plantsd,  and 
first  fruited,  18G4. 

21  Exquisite  Not  fruited  1881. 

21  Golden  Purple „ 

22  Canary   ,, 

23  Honer Small,  only  one  fmlt.  18CI, 

24  Stomp  the  World Det^lbeU  us  medium  slie. 

Denning  and  Benade  condemned.  Honey,  Early  Tillotaon^ . 
Colombia,  Asceolo,  Bordeaux,  Bagby's  Late,  Pine  Apple> 
Henriette,  &c.,  not  fruited  yet. 

Of  the  last  five.  Exquisite  is  described  at  page  152. 

Golden  Purple  is  above  the  middle  size ;  suture  well  de- 
fined; rich  lake  colour  on  sunny  side;  freestone,  melting*. 
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jokj,  with  a  roee-water  flarour,  red  near  the  stone.  Bipe  in 
iqy  orchard-house  on  the  20th  of  July. 

Canary,  ripe  July  11th;  above  the  middle  size,  with  a  dis- 
tinot  nipple,  freestone,  flesh  yellow,  melting,  aromatic.  Quite 
a  usual  southern  Peach. 

Honey,  middle  sized,  freestone,  very  pointed,  like  an 
almond,  pale  red  on  the  sunny  side,  peculiar  tropical  flayour. 
Bipe  July  2lBt. 

Stump  the  World,  very  large,  blunt  nipple,  distinct  sutture, 
striped  with  red  on  the  sunny  side,  pale  red  at  the  stone 
which  parts  freely,  juicy,  delicious  flavour.  A  first-rate 
Peach ;  ripe  on  the  15th  of  August,  very  prolific,  and  de- 
serving cultivation.  It  makes  much  wood  and  might  succeed 
on  a  warm  wall. — T.  C.  Bs^haut,  Richmond  House,  Quemsey, 


OECHIDS  IN  FLOWEE  IX  NOVEMBEE.' 
Babksbu.  Skiuneri;  Calanthe  vestita  nivalis,  C.  vestita 
fiava  oculata,  C.  vestita  rubro-oculata;x  Cattleya  bicolor 
(three  varieties),  C.  labiata  (seven  varieties);  Coelogyne 
agenoria,  C.  speciosa ;  Cypripedium  barbatum,  C.  insignis, 
C.  Fairrieanum,  C.  venustum ;  Dendrobium  formosum  gigan- 
teuin;  Epidendrum  vitellinum  major;  lonopsia  paniculata 
major;  Lfelia  anceps,  L.  anceps  (variety),  L.  Perrinii,  L.  Per- 
rinii  grandiflora,  L.  prestans  (many  varieties) ;  Lycaste 
Skinneri  (many  varieties) ;  Miltonia  Candida,  M.  Morelliana ; 
Odontoglossum  gnnde;  Oncidium  barbatum,  O.  excavatum, 
O.  omithorhynchum,  O.  papilio  m%jus ;  Phalffinopsis  amabilis, 
P.  grandiflora,  P.  rosea;  Saccolabium  violaoeum;  Sophro- 
nitis  grandiflora,  S.  cemua;  Trichopilia  tortiUs;  Vanda 
insignis,  V.  tricolor ;  Zygopetialum  crinitum  cceruleum. 

The  above  Epidendrum  vitellinum  niajus  has  been  in 
flower  for  the  last  seven  months.  LisUa  anceps  variety  is  very 
fine,  one  spike  measures  4  feet  6  inches  in  length,  with  five 
flowers  on  it,  each  flower  measuring  5i  inches  across ;  one  of 
the  Lffllia  prestans  is  also  very  fine,  with  seven  spikes  on  it, 
some  bearing  two  flowers  on  one  spike.  Mr.  Bobert  Warner, 
of  Broomfield,  informs  me  that  it  is  a  very  unusual  thing  to 
see  L.  prestans  with  two  flowers  on  one  spike  in  this  country. 
— Chables  Kbiihesy.  Gardefner  to  Thot.  Jones,  Esq.,  EUersUe 
Villa,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 


IMPEOVING  OLD  \^NES. 

Som,  perhaps,  like  myself  with  only  one  house  for  Vines, 
may  be  benefited  by  my  experience. 

The  house  here  is  a  very  old  one,  with  two  Vines,  a  BUick 
Hamburgh,  and  Black  Prince,  having  stems  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm.  Eight  years  ago  they  bore  bunches  so  small 
that  it  made  one  quite  miserable  to  see  them,  and  my  em- 
ployer said  I  might  try  to  improve  them. 

Being  close  to  the  house,  and  planted  in  a  12-feet  gravel 
walk,  where  a  border  could  not  be  made»  I  had  to  remove 
the  gravel  and  earth  to  the  depth  of  15  inches  or  more 
without  finding  a  root.  Below  that  the  roots  were  plentiful. 
I  then  broke  the  old  earth  up  with  a  fork  as  carefiilly  as 
possible,  to  avoid  injuring  the  roots,  and  had  ready  a  mixture 
of  loam,  a  little  well-rotted  dung,  and  a  few  bushels  of  inch 
bones.  Turfy  loam  from  Epping  Forest  was  the  kind  used. 
Beading  about  the  same  time  in  your  valuable  Journal,  that 
eome  person  grew  Celery  very  fine  by  laying  earthenware- 
pipes  under  the  roots,  I  thought  that  was  a  hint  for  water- 
ing my  Vines,  so  I  laid  rows  of  pipes  amongst  the  loam  with 
elbow  joints  close  to  the  wall,  put  brickbats  around  each 
joint  that  the  water  might  run  out  freely,  and  a  lid  to  the 
top  of  each  pipe,  on  which  lid  we  can  stand  a  plant  to  make 
all  look  tidy.  I  can  pour  about  eighty  gallons  of  weak 
liquid  manure  down,  put  the  lid  on,  and  all  looks  dean. 

After  filling  the  walk  with  the  loam,  Ac,  a  little  above 
the  level  to  allow  for  settling,  I  put  the  clean  gravel  on  just 
sufficient  to  make  all  neat.  Boiling  over  that  part  for  two 
or  three  years  afterwards  was  like  rdJing  over  elastic. 

The  Vines  did  much  better  in  the  following  seaaon,  and 
every  year  since  then  the  wood  has  strengthened,  and  the 
bunches  and  berries  increased  in  size.  I  have  some  bunches 
hanging  now  more  than  a  foot  long  well  shouldered,  and 
coloured. 

The  expense  was  very  little,  and  quite  repaid  itself  in 


the  second  season.  I  tried  the  walk  this  summer,  and 
found  it  quite  full  of  roots ;  but  with  the  pipes  I  can  give 
them  all  they  want  without  again  disturbing  the  walk. 

Three  years  ago  a  friend  removed  with  Jus  master  to  a 
new  place,  where  there  was  a  vinery  in  a  very  bad  state,  the 
bunches  few,  small,  and  shanked  very  badly,  the  Vines  had 
not  been  planted  more  than  eight  or  ten  years.  He  asked 
my  advice,  and  I  told  him  to  careftdly  take  them  np  and 
renew  the  drainage  and  border  in  September.  He  hesitated. 
I  told  him  it  was  so  stated  over  and  over  again  in  The 
Journal  of  Hobticultttbb. 

He  had  the  same  loam,  bones,  &c.,  all  ready  as  before 
stated,  took  the  Vines  entirely  up,  covering  the  roots  with 
damp  moss  and  matting,  renewed  the  drainage  and  border, 
carefully  planting  the  Vines,  watering  the  roots,  and  gently 
syringing  the  leaves  morning  and  evening,  and  nuide  a 
little  fire.    One  Vine  only  drooped,  and  that  a  Muscat. 

In  the  following  season  the  wood  was  short-jointed  and 
promising,  but  there  was  not  much  fruit,  but  that  we  could 
not  expect.  In  the  last  two  years  the  crops  have  been  vecy 
good,  both  in  bunch  and  berry.  He  is  greatly  pleased,  and 
his  master  well  satisfied,  so  accept  the  best  thanks  of  my- 
self and  friend  for  the  benefit  we  have  obtained  from  your 
valuable  Journal,  and  often  when  I  read  I  thank  you  and  all 
your  correspondents  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  I  receive. — 
W.  C. 

MESSES.  FEANCIS  &  AETHUE  DICKSON" 
AND  SON'S  NI7ESEEIES,  CHESTEE. 

When  I  gave  a  notice  of  these  nurseries  some  time  since* 
I  stated  that  I  had  been  unable  to  go  over  the  forest  and 
fruit  tree  grounds.  A  friend  has,  however,  supplied  the 
deficiency,  and  the  following  brief  account  will  perhaps  be 
interesting  to  those  of  your  readers  who  care  for  such  things, 
for  these  grounds  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  depots 
for  forest  stuff",  as  it  is  generally  termed,  in  the  kingdom. 

"  Some  eighty  to  ninety  acres  of  ground  are  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  forest  trees  alone.  In  addition  to  the 
twelve  millions  of  seedling  Larch  (not  Laurels,  as  by  an 
error  of  the  press  it  was  made  to  read),  alluded  to  in  Thk 
JoubKAL  OF  HoBTiouiiTUBB  of  Octobcr  11th,  there  are  also 
to  be  seen  from  five  to  six  millions  of  transplanted  Larch, 
varying  in  height  from  18  inches  to  4  feet,  healthy,  vigorous, 
and  dean-g^wn  stuiT.  Thorns  or  Quick  are  grown  to  an. 
equally  large  extent^  the  stock  being  of  very  flne  quality  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  large  quarten  of  Scotch  Tir, 
Spruce,  Spanish  Chestnut,  the  Austrian  Pine,  also  Finns 
laricio,  both  of  these  last-named  trees  being  very  much  used 
in  the  formation  of  plantations.  They  are  both  very  valu- 
able quick-growing  Pines,  admirably  adapted  for  exposed 
sitaations.  Then  there  are  almost  endless  quarters  of  Hazel, 
Black  Thorn,  Ash,  Beech,  Birch.  Horse  Chestnut,  Elm, 
Silver  Fir.  Hornbeam,  Poplars,  Sycamore,  Willows,  &c, 
offering  to  planters  an  extensive  range  for  the  selection  of 
their  materials  that  only  great  establishments  like  the  Upton 
Nurseries  can  offer. 

"It  would  seem  that  one  other  especial  feature  of  the 
ont-door  nursery  work  is  the  production  of  plants  suitable 
for  game  coverts,  underwood,  &c.  For  these  purposes  there 
is  annually  raised  a  very  large  quantity  of  Berberis  aqoi- 
folium,  which  is  much  sought  after  for  the  formation  of 
coverts,  the  berries  being  excellent  food  for  pheasants,  whfle 
the  rabbits  will  not  bark  the  plants.  For  the  same  par- 
-poBQ  the  Canadian  Gooseberry — ^the  stock  of  which,  judging 
from  the  catalogues  periodically  issued  by  the  large  nnrsesy 
flrms,  seems  to  be  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
proprietors  of  the  Upton  Nurseries — is  also  extensively 
grown  for  coverts ;  the  fruit,  whidi  abounds  on  the  plants,  is 
readily  devoured  by  game,  while  the  plant  grows  very  vigor- 
ously, and  spreads  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  only  requires  to 
be  more  generally  known  to  be  extensively  employed  for  tbia 
purpose.  For  the  same  end  are  also  grown  Black  Thorn, 
Hasel,  Hollies,  Laurels  both  Portugal  and  common,  in  lar^ 
quantities,  and  of  all  sizes  and  stages  of  growth ;  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Snowberry,  Sweet  Briar,  Privet,  all  of  a  superior 
character  to  what  are  generally  seen.  Pinns  pnmilio  is  alao 
an  excellent  plant  for  covers,  as  it  grows  very  densely,  amd 
game  are  fond  of  seeking  it  for  shelter. 

"The  ooltore  of  fruit  trees  is  another  especial  feature  of 
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the  Upton  Nurseries.  They  are  grown  to  a  large  extent, 
the  variety  of  the  sorts  being  in  keeping  with  the  area  of 
their  cultivation.  Of  standard-trained  trees  there  are  strong 
and  handsome  specimens  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Fectohes, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots.  Of  dwarf  trained  trees  the  quan- 
tity is  very  considerable,  including  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nec- 
tarines, Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears.  The  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  as  fine  and  handsome  specimens  as  could  be 
wished  for.  The  growing  taste  in  favour  of  fruit  trees  in 
the  pyramidal  form  is  apparent  here  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  cultivated.  They  are  more  ornamental  than 
standard  trees  for  kitGlien  gardens.  The  fruit  is  screened 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  trees 
occupy  less  room  in  the  garden.  There  were  here  capital 
specimen  trees  of  this  shape  of  the  best  varieties  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  The  iruit  tree  department  also 
comprises  G-ooseberries.  including  all  the  beat  Lancashire 
show  varieties,  as  well  as  sorts  for  kibchen  purposes  and 
preserving ;  Currants  in  extensive  variety.  Strawberries  in 
all  the  leading  kinds,  Kaspben-ies,  &c." 

Such  are  my  informant's  words ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  this 
department  equals  in  completeness  the  ornamental  portion 
which  I  visited,  it  most  be  exceedingly  well  worth  a  visit. — 
D.,  Deal, 


LILnJM  LANCIFOLIUM  CULTURE. 

In  your  Journal  of  November  15th,  in  an  article  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  Japan  Lily,  Lilium  lancifolium.  Mr. 
Earley  recommends  January  and  February  as  the  best 
times  for  potting  it  for  suoeessional  flowering ;  but  I  think 
either  of  the  above  months  much  too  late,  as  the  roots  are 
always  active,  consequently  these  should  be  potted  as  soon 
as  the  foliage  is  ripe. 

I  potted  half  a  dozen  large  pots  the  first  week  in  October, 
and  I  hope  by  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Earley  recommends 
potting,  to  have  the  pots  full  of  roots,  and  very  strong  stems 
coming  through  the  soil. 

By  this  treatment  I  frequently  have  twelve  or  fifteen 
flowers  on  a  stem,  and  should  I  want  the  plants  in  bloom  by 
the  first  week  in  July,  I  can  easily  do  so  by  placing  them  in 
a  oool,  airy  place  in  the  conservatory  aU  the  summer,  whereas 
if  I  want  them  in  August  or  September  I  have  only  to  place 
them  in  u  sheltered  spot  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  the  weather 
will  permit — say  early  in  June. 

They  will  require  shading  or  to  be  placed  under  the  shade 
of  trees  for  a  few  days  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  I 
mention  my  differmg  from  Mr.  Earley,  because  I  do  so  f];pm 
long  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  above  beautiful 
fiower,  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  half  the  miser- 
able specimens  often  met  with,  are  the  results  of  late  potting, 
and  neglecting  to  soil  up  the  roots  thrown  off"  the  stems  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  growth. 

I  have  this  season  ripened  a  quantity  of  seed  of  a  fine 
▼ariety  of  Lilium  lancifolium  rubrum,  impregnated  with  the 
pollen  of  punctatum,  and  should  be  obliged  by  a  few  hints  on 
the  management  of  seedlings  from  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents. I  thought  of  sowing  the  seeds  in  a  frame  on  a  south 
border,  in  some  well  prepared  ground.  If  I  do  so,  with 
fibend  treatment  how  long  will  it  take  me  to  flower  them  ? 
— ^W.  Bbown,  The  Gardens,  Elmdon  HaU,  near  Birmingham. 


5^  feet  high,  perfectly  straight  without  the  assiatance  of  a 
single  stake  or  support,  and  each  bearing  sixteen  or  eighteen 
blooms  of  such  size  that  each  petal  measured  in  many  cases 
1^  inch  across. 

I  have  never  tried  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  flowers,  but, 
as  in  any  large  collection  some  will  flower  earlier  than 
others,  I  was  quite  satisfied  to  plant  all  my  bulbs  at  the 
same  time,  and  take  the  chance  of  their  lasting  quite  long 
enough,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the  room  in  my  small 
greenhouse  was  required  for  some  other  favourite.  I  com- 
menced to  plant  at  Christmas  after  having  carefully  ex- 
amined the  roots  which  I  had  always  shaken  out  of  their 
pots  a  month  before.  I  removed  all  decayed  roots  and  scales, 
of  which  latter  very  few  ought  to  appear  if  the  bulbs  are 
healthy. 

The  soil  which  I  have  found  most  suitable  for  my  purjpose 
is  an  equal  portion  of  fibrous  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  maiden 
loam  or  well-decayed  turf,  with  a  good  admixture  of  silver 
sand.  Each  bulb,  according  to  its  size,  is  planted  in  a  pot 
5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  well  drained  with  some  broken 
flower-pots,  over  which  I  place  a  layer  of  moss.  I  plant,  not 
as  Mr.  Earley  recommends,  with  the  top  of  the  bulb  over 
the  top  of  the  soil,  but  well  below  the  surface,  bedding  the 
bulb  and  covering  it^with  silver  sand,  as  a  fancier  would  a 
valuable  Tulip  or  Gladiolus.  I  give  them,  when  planted,  a 
good  soaking  of  water,  and  then  allow  them  to  remain  almost 
without  any  on  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse  until  they  fairly 
start  into  growth — say  about  2  or  3  iuches.  The  very  fact 
that  the  natural  habit  of  the  bulb  is  to  throw  out  a  regular 
wig  of  roots  at  the  point  from  which  the  stem  starts,  ought 
to  bo  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  well 
under  the  surface,  for  I  believe  it  is  not  from  the  roots  of 
the  under  portion  of  the  bulb  that  the  flowers  are  nourished, 
but  from  those  over  the  bulb  at  the  base  of  the  flower-stem. 

When  they  reach  this  second  stage,  I  shift  each  bulb 
into  a  nine-inch  pot  drained  as  before,  taking  care  to  plunge 
the  plant  still  deeper;  but  being  sure  to  leave  at  least 
2  inches  at  tho  top  of  the  pot  for  top-dressing  in  June.  This 
top-dressing  consists  of  good  fresh  soil  mixed  with  well- 
decayed  cow  manure.  These  Lilies  will  bear  good  rich  top- 
dressing.  Mannre  mixed  with  the  soil  will  do  more  or  less 
injury  to  the  bulb,  and  every  particle  of  what  is  used  until 
June  should  be  as  fresh  and  free  from  any  decomposed 
matter  (except  the  leaf  mould),  as  possible. 

After  the  final  potting  I  place  the  pots  on  a  sheltered 
gravel- walk  in  a  southern  aspect,  guarding  as  far  as  possible 
against  worms  and  slugs  getting  under  the  pots.  I  syringe 
every  morning  and  evening,  and  never  let  the  soil  become 
quite  dry.  By  turning  the  pots  carefully  towards  the  light 
when  the  plants  show  any  inclination  not  to  grow  quite 
upright,  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  stake  them.  By 
this  treatment  they  will  grow  with  beautifully  polished 
leaves  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  will  repay  the 
trouble  they  may  occasion  up  to  the  time  of  placing  them 
in  the  greenhouse  for  fiowering.  This  time  I  estimate  by 
the  size  and  condition  of  the  buds,  which  ought  to  be  well 
and  fully  formed  before  housing. — John  Cottsr  Bealb, 
Cork. 


I  HAVE  read  with  pleasure  the  letter  from  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  W.  Earley,  on  the  cultivation  of  that  most 
interesting  bulb,  Lilium  lancifolium ;  and  although  I  may 
agree  with  him,  so  far  as  concerns  the  production  of  speci- 
men pots  full  of  bulbs  and  their  mani^ement,  I  totaUy  dis- 
agree with  him  if  he  means  to  convey,  that  by  his  mode  of 
treatment  the  plant  and  flower  can  be  developed  so  as  to 
shew  their  beauties  to  advantage.  To  do  this  every  bulb 
muat  be  planted  in  a  separate  pot  and  flowered  singly, 
oaarefnlly  avoiding  that  most  objectionable  practice  of  staking, 
which  I  consider  quite  anneceasazy.  To  my  fanpy  it  quite 
destroys  the  natural  appearance  of  a  stem,  which  has  a  most 
imposing  effect  when  grown  straight  and  free  from  support. 
I  will  now  state  the  results  of  some  years'  experience  which 
maj  be  read  with  pleasure  by  some  of  your  correspondents. 

I  liaTe  grown  small  LUiam  bulbe  to  the  weight  of  1  lb. 
€aoli«  and  which  ia   three  years  prodnoed  flower-stema 


BACK  WALL  v.  HAFTEES  OF  AN  OECHAED 
HOUSE  FOE  VINES. 

Will  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine  do  equally  well,  bear  as 
large  GrapiBS,  and  come  as  early  to  perfection  planted  against 
the  back  wall  of  an  orchard-house,  which  wall  is  slated,  as 
under  the  rafters  of  the  same  house,  the  Vine  being  planted 
in  this  case  in  the  front  border  ?  The  first  plan  I  prefer,  as 
the  Vines  under  tbe  rafters  shade  the  fruit  trees  so  much. 
If  planted  against  the  wall,  I  suppose  there  is  no  better  plan 
than  to  let  them  grow  perpendicularly,  and  train  the  laterals 
at  right  angles. — ^A.  B. 

[If  the  trees  in  the  fiK)nt  part  of  the  orchard-house  do  not 
keep  the  light  of  the  sun  from  the  back  wall,  the  Vine  will 
not  only  do  as  well  against  that  wall  as  if  trained  up  the 
rafters,  and  but  for  the  slate-facing  of  the  wall  the  Vine  ought 
to  ripen  its  wood  and  its  firuit  earlier.  If  there  is  any  risk 
of  the  wall  becoming  too  hot,  you  could  keep  the  stem  half 
an  inch  or  an  inch  firom  it.  The  bunches  will  be  shaded 
Boi&oieiitly  firom  the  foliage.     Ton  might  cover  the  whole  of 
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tho  wall  with  Vinei,  and  have  low  fruiting  plants  of  other 
kinds  in  your  front  border. 

Yonr  White  Grape  in  the  Chasselas  Mnsqn^.  To  present 
cracking  the  soil  should  be  kept  rather  d^  as  the  Grapes 
approadi  to  ripeness.] 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiMo  the  vory  dry  weather  wo  have  had  this 
last  summer,  my  flower  garden  has  been  one  of  the  gayest  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  the  constant 
remark  of  my  friends,  "  How  gay  your  garden  is !  I  have 
not  seen  any  phmts  look  better  than  yours  this  summer." 

Now,  how  did  I  gain  for  my  garden  this  celebrity  ? 

First,  I  took  great  pains  to  get  my  plants  into  a  healthy 
state  before  they  were  bedded  out,  neither  overluzuriant 
nor  stunted  by  hardening  off,  as  one  so  often  sees  bedding 
stock  at  the  beginning  of  May. 

Secondly,  After  the  first  three  weeks  I  gave  no  water  at 
alL  Thus  am  I  more  strongly  than  ever  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that,  in  order  to  make  bedding  stuff  do  well  and 
have  a  gay  appearance  to  the  garden  throughout  the  summer, 
you  should  be  pai-ticulavly  careful  to  have  it  in  a  good, 
healthy,  stocky-growing  state  before  planting  out,  and  after 
it  has  taken  good  hold  of  the  ground  to  withhold  watering. 

In  dry  weather  watering  plants  in  the  ground,  unless  it 
is  done  in  the  most  copious  and  thorough  manner,  does 
more  harm  than  good,  as  it  only  draws  the  roots  to  the 
snr£ftce. — G.  M. 


PLANTS  ON  TRELLISES  IN   STOVES. 

Thbbk  are  few  persons  able  to  afford  a  stove,  or  as  some 
would  term  it,  a  tropical  greenhouse,  who  would  not  like  to 
have  some  creepers  or  twining  plants  in  it,  these  being 
either  trained  around  pillars,  or  upon  trellises.  Without 
mentioning  the  more  raie  and  expensive  kinds  which  are 
only  sought  after  by  the  few,  I  wish  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  more  common  and  useful.  Of  this  class  some 
grow  plants  that  do  not  flower  freely,  or  which  if  they 
bleom  do  not  afford  a  decided  contrast  between  their  foliage 
and  their  flowers.  Some  of  the  Tacsonias  grow  very  freely, 
and  when  allowed  to  run  will  flower  pretty  well ;  but  most 
of  them  are  not  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  colour  of  the 
flower,  a  circumstance  which  is  much  against  them;  but 
diversity  so  far  from  bning  an  objection,  should  be  sought 
for  where  there  is  room. 

Another  point  worthy  of  consideration  in  connection  with 
such  plants,  is  that  they  should  not  be  overcrowded.  We 
all  feel  a  certain  degree  of  reluctanoe  to  cut  away  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  whatever  might  add  materially  to 
the  adornment  of  our  houses.  Sometimes  this  feeling  is 
indulged  in  too  far,  and  where  the  space  is  limited  many  of 
these  strong-growing  plants  will  exceed  their  proper  limits 
if  not  attended  to  in  time,  and  judiciously  managed. 

At  whatever  season  this  class  of  plants  flower,  I  have 
found  it  a  good  practice  when  tho  flowering  is  nearly  over 
for  a  time,  to  give  them  a  good  pruiiiug-in,  always  being 
careful  to  remove  as  much  of  the  old  wood  as  possible,  as  it 
offers  facilities  for  the  lodgment  of  insects  and  their  eggs 
in  the  fissures  of  the  bark.  On  such  occasions  examine 
the  plants  well  wherever  they  touch  the  pillar  or  trellis, 
for  enemies  are  often  found  lurking  in  suoh  places.  When 
giving  the  plants  their  yearly  cutting>in,  and  cleaning,  I 
have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  paint  the  pillars  or  trellises 
against  which  they  are  ti*ained.  When  this  is  done  yearly 
one  coating  of  paint  will  be  quite  sufficient  at  a  time.  This 
always  gives  the  hotlse  a  bealtliy,  orderly,  and  clean  appear- 
ance. I  often  wonder  that  these  littlo  details  are  not  more 
regularly  attended  to  in  places  which  are  otherwise  highly 
kept,  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  such  details  are  for  more 
caxefnlly  attended  to  in  commercial  establishments,  where 
we  may  suppose  that  ever^' thing  is  done  with  a  view  to  the 
greatest  economy,  and  to  secure  the  largest  returns. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  I  may  remark 
that  there  aro  two  plants  in  a  stove  here  which  have  this 
season  been  splendid  for  months.  The  house  is  span-roofed, 
about  24  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide  ;  at  one  end  is  planted 
in  a  prepared  bed  under  the  flooring,  Paesiflora  racemosa 


ooccinea,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  Bignonia,  which  has  ran 
over  the  whole  of  the  roof.  It  is  tied  to  wires  abont  1  focfb 
under  the  glass,  and  from  its  appearance  it  is  well  named 
incarnata.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  good»sized  clusters* 
and  the  plant  has  been  already  two  months  in  flower,  and 
is  still  very  full  of  bloom. — G.  Dawboit. 


LECTURE  ON  "AILAJJ^THI  CULTIJllE." 
This  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Wallace,  on  the  10th  nit.,  at 
the  Literary  Institntion,  Colchester.  The  interest  which 
the  subject  possesses,  and  the  probability  that  at  no  distant 
day  Allan thi  culture  may  become  one  of  the  staple  trades  of 
the  conntry,  justify  ns  in  giving  a  more  extended  report  of 
the  lecture. 

The  Lecturer  commenced  his  remarks  by  congratulating' 
himself,  that  in  tho  subject  which  he  had  selected  for  his 
lecture  he  had  the  peculiar  privilege  of  unfolding  a  new 
page  of  natural  history,  and  of  introducing  to  their  notice  a 
tree  both  beautiful  and  valuable,  and  an  insect  recently  ao- 
climatised  in  Europe,  elegant,  graceful,  and  larger  than  any 
of  our  English  species,  easily  reared  and  domesticated,  the 
instrument  of  a  pleasant  pastime  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
yet  capable  of  contributing  to  our  industry  and  wealth  by  a 
system  of  cultivation,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Ailanthi  culture.  This  system,  as  yet  in  its  inftincy  in 
Europe  (the  so-called  centre  of  civilisation  and  commerce), 
had  been  practised  for  many  years  in  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago ;  and  as  the  subject  of  Ailanthi  oul* 
ture,  or  the  production  of  silk  from  the  cocoons  spun  by 
caterpillars  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  Ailanthus  glandulosa* 
had  up  to  this  lime  attracted  no  marked  attention  in  Eng- 
land, and  as  he  liad  for  many  years  devoted  his  spare  time 
to  the  study  of  insects,  and  more  particularly  of  butterflies 
and  moths,  he  determined  when  he  settled  in  Colchester,  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  investigating  this  new  in- 
dustry, and  great  was  his  astonishment  when  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  so  long  coveted  lay  at  his  feet,  for  in  his  own 
garden  he  found  a  fine  and  beautiful  tree,  some  50  feet  high, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  others  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. Dr.  Wallace  then  went  on  to  describe  the  tree,  which 
was  first  introduced  into  England  in  1751  (the  seeds  of  it 
being  sent  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  by  a  missionary 
in  China),  but  although  its  cultivation  extended  very  rapidly, 
it  was  only  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  tree,  he  said, 
was  of  a  remarkably  hardy  nature,  quick  of  gprowth  (as  he 
showed  by  some  beautiful  specimens  of  this  year's  shoots)* 
throve  admirably  upon  almost  any  soil  and  in  any  atmo- 
sphere, produced  a  remarkable  foliage  both  for  its  size  and 
the  peculiarity  of  the  odour  which  it  sent  forth,  and  was 
more  easily  propagated  than  any  other  plant.  If  no  further 
use  could  be  assigned  to  the  tree,  its  culture  was  well  worthy 
attention  for  ornamentations,  and  purposes  such  as  that  to 
which  other  wood  vfos  applied,  but  it  was  an  especial  olject 
of  interest  as  possessing  another  property  of  untold  value — 
viz.,  the  juices  of  the  tree  were  converted  by  the  natural 
chemistry  of  a  caterpillar  which  fed  upon  the  leaves  into  a 
silken  or  gummy  thread,  which,  unravelled  from  the  coooon, 
and  twisted,  spun,  and  woven  by  the  hand  of  man,  became 
a  fabric  capable  of  clothing  the  human  race.  Having  briefly 
noticed  the  liistory  of  the  Bombyx  mori,  or  the  Mulberry 
silkworm,  and  especially  demonstrated  its  unsuitability  to 
the  climate  of  Eu gland,  he  proceeded  to  lay  before  his 
audience  the  claims  of  tiie  Bombyx  cynthia,  or  the  Ailan- 
thus silkworm,  a  few  living  cocoons  of  which  were  sent  to 
Turin  by  the  Abbe  Fantoni,  a  Piedmontose  missionary  in 
the  north  of  China^  and  from  tlience  found  their  way  to 
Paris,  where  in  June,  1857,  the  first  living  specimen  of  the 
butterfly  saw  its  light  in  Europe.  Since  that  time,  it  having 
been  discovered  that  the  leaves  of  the  Ailanthus  tree  were 
its  natural  food,  the  Bombyx  cynthia  had  spread  over  Europe 
and  its  colonies,  and  made  its  first  appearance  alive  in  Eng- 
land in  1861  or  1862.  Dr.  Wallace,  aided  by  spodmens  whidi 
he  had  at  hand,  then  gave  an  interesting  description  of  tiiis 
wonderful  insect,  commencing  with  it  in  its  first  stage,  ih» 
egg,  and  tracing  it  through  its  several  changes  till  it  spun 
its  cocoon,  and  finally  emerged  a  beautiful  insect,  some  e3B» 
traordinary  specimens  of  which  he  exhibited.  Several  in^^ 
I  tores  ting  peculiarities  of  the  inseet  were  related,  and  par* 
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ticolarly  the  extraordinary  means  which  the  cateroillar  used 
to  prevent  the  accident  of  the  leaf  upon  which  was  the 
cocoon^  being  blown  off  the  tree ;  and  the  lecturer  devoted 
some  time  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  raising  the 
insects.  Upon  the  commercial  aspect  of  Ailanthi  culture  he 
declined  to  give  a  decided  oninion  whether  or  not  it  would 
"pay,"  for  the  time  since  it  had  been  tried  was  too  brief  to 
have  established  the  value  of  the  sUk  in  the  market,  or,  in- 
deed, to  introduce  it  in  any  bulk  into  commerce ;  but  this  he 
oould  say,  that  as  regarded  the  tree  in  1861  in  France  more 
than  a  million  trees  were  planted  and  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  seed  sown  (sufficient  to  plant  fifty  thousand 
acres),  and  that  the  demand  for  eggs  of  the  insects  exceeded 
the  supply.  The  value  of  the  Aikntine  silk  as  sent  from 
Japan  and  China  was  well  known  to  consist  in  its  extreme 
durability,  but  it  could  not  vie  with  the  Mulberry  silk  in 
lustre  and  gloss.  It  was  not  desired,  he  said,  to  set  forward 
Ailanthi  culture,  as  likely  to  supplant  agriculture  or  even 
sericiculture  as  regarded  the  Mulberry  tree,  but  rather  to 
supplement  both,  for  Ailanthi  culture  if  successful,  would 
only  be  applied  to  those  lands  which  from  poverty  of  soil  or 
other  causes  could  not  be  otherwise  cultivated, — viz.,  all 
sandy  or  sterile  soils,  railway  banks,  moors,  mosses,  bogs, 
rocky  and  stony  ground,  such  as  under  diSa,  mountainous 
regions,  sandy  marshes  and  along  the  coast.  It  would  not 
eiQier  displace  Mulberry  silk,  for  having  a  different  texture, 
appearance,  and  Inferior  gloss  it  would  be  used  for  purposes 
quite  distinct  from  those  to  which  that  silk  was  applied. 
Upon  the  question  of  cost  he  quoted  statistics  of  the  culture 
of  the  tree  and  the  rearing  of  the  worms  in  France,  and 
showed  that  there  a  profit  had  been  derived  of  J121  per  acre 
upon  around  otherwise  valueless. 

Dr.  Wallace  then  concluded  as  follows :— -I  have  now  very 
feebly  and  inadequately  (and  omitting,  for  want  of  time, 
many  points  of  great  interest)  laid  before  you,  as  it  were,  a 
leaflet  from  the  great  book  of  Nature,  as  yet  undeciphered 
in  England.  Numerous  as  are  the  benefits  we  reap  from 
her,  there  yet  remain,  even  at  our  feet,  many  of  her  secrets 
uninvestiirated  many  undiscovered  sources  of  health  and  in- 
dustry. Pisciculture  as  applied  to  our  British  sea  fisheries, 
to  the  salmon,  and  to  the  oyster — seiiciculture  on  an  ex- 
tended basis,  not  confined  to  a  single  species  as  heretofore 
— ^the  return  of  sewage  to  the  land — ^the  introduction  of  new 
species  of  living  creatures.from  distant  parts,  suitable  to  our 
requirements,  and  susceptible  of  acclimatisation -^  these 
and  other  problems  are  presented  to  us  for  solution  in  the 
decade  1860-70.  It  is  the  duty  of  man,  by  patient  inves- 
tigation, to  arrive  at  a  correct  interpretation  of  Nature's 
laws,  and  apply  them  successfully  to  his  own  benefit.  The 
process  is  a  slow  one,  and  many  mistakes  must  be  made  be- 
fore the  truth  is  elicited,  but  success  in  the  end  is  sure.  And 
with  .reference  to  this  novel  industry  to  English  and  Euro- 
pean Ailanthi  culture,  it  is  worth  while  to  noto  the  remark- 
able events  which  have  heralded  its  dawn.  One  hundred 
and  ten  years  ago  the  tree  was  acclimatised  in  Europe,  but 
not  for  sericiciSture.  Had  the  silkworms  then  come  over 
with  the  tree,  they  could  not  have  been  reared  for  man}' 
years  to  come  for  lack  of  foliage;  but  sufficient  time  was  re- 
quired for  the  tree  first  to  become  indigenous  in  Europe, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  to  manifest  its  reproductive  and 
liardy  nature.  Then  came  a  severe  epidemic  in  Europe 
among  the  varieties  of  the  Mulberry  silkworm,  indacing  the 
proprietors  to  send  out  into  the  original  silk-growing  dis- 
tricted, India,  Japan,  China,  for  new  and  healthy  kinds.  This 
alone  was  possible  by  the  aid  of  missionary  enterprise :  with- 
out the  help  of  those  pioneers  of  religion  and  civilization 
the  Ailanthus  silkworm  would  never  have  reached  Europe. 
Various  coincident  movements  in  China  and  Japan  threw 
open  these  countries  to  European  research  j  the  Ailanthus 
«ilkworm  is  discovered  and  sent  to  Europe,  and  the  Ailan- 
thus tree  is  at  this  time  aoelimatised,  and  abundant  food 
therefore  was  now  ready  for  the  silkworm  on  its  arrival.  Then 
•oame  a  crisis  in  the  ootton  trade ;  the  American  war  put  a 
atop  to  our  supply  of  cotton ;  substitutes  were  sought  in 
«very  direction,  and  Ailanthi  culture  assumed  at  once  a  more 
important  appearance;  and  not  merely  Ailanthi  culture 
began  to  be  investigated,  but  other  species  of  cocoon-forming 
inaeotfi  producing  silk  of  hardy  habits,  and  susceptible  of 
acclimatisation  in  Europe  were  sought  after.  Thus  the 
dream  of  the  14th  oentury,  whioh  James  I.  vainly  strove  to 


realize,  is  on  the  point  of  completion.  Fortunate  will  it  be 
for  England,  fortunate  indeed  for  Ireland,  if  land,  hitherto 
valueless,  can  be  so  tended  as  to  furnish,  with  easy  care  and 
slight  cost,  a  tissue  warm  and  durable,  and  fit  even  for  the 
poor  man  to  wear — fortunate  will  the  women  and  children 
DC  if  another  healthy  industry  be  open  for  their  nimble  and 
yet  tender  fingers.  I  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  remark- 
able chain  of  events  which  has  heralded  these  new  projects, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  at  no  very  distant  period  European 
sericiculture  will  rank  high  amongst  industrial  products. 
(Applause.) — {Essex  Gazette.) 


MINLEY  M^VIS^OE. 


The  Seat  of  Saikes  Curbib,  Esq. 

AuoNO  the  many  country  residences  which  have  sprung 
up  of  late  years  and  become  interesting  in  a  gardening 
point  of  view,  this  must  take  a  high  rank,  particularly  when 
we  consider  that  whenever  the  fruit  from  this  garden  has 
been  shown  at  our  great  metropolitan  exhibitions  during 
the  last  three  seasons,  it  has  invariably  cither  taken  prizes  or 
been  adjudged  equal  to  that  from  other  -first-class  gardens. 

After  a  long  drive  on  a  glorious  September  day,  a  friend 
or  two  and  myself  entered  by  one  of  the  new  lodges.  The 
drive  from  this  is  wild  in  tho  extreme,  the  whole  countiy  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  is  hill  and  dale,  covered  with  Heath 
and  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of  Firs  bending  before  the 
wind.  Along  the  sides  of  this  new  drive  were  fresh-planted 
Ehododendrons  and  American  plants,  generally  with  a  back- 
ing of  Larch,  Spruce,  &c,  for  shelter,  which  must  be  very 
necessary,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  more  exposed 
situation  so  far  south.  At  one  of  the  turnings  of  the  drive 
we  came  in  full  view  of  the  chateau,  as,  I  suppose,  I  must  call 
it  from  its  architecture  being  the  pure  old  French.  If  the 
colour  had  been  ^ey  instead  of  red,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  imagined  oneself  wandering  among  'the  hills  of 
Normandy.  Its  campanile  with  long  steep  slated  top, 
the  high  almost  perpendicular  roof,  and  hanging  bartizan* 
have  an  un-English  look ;  and  the  barren  situation  would 
have  made  many  pause  before  they  chose  such  a  site  for  a 
mansion. 

Having  found  Mr.  Meads,  the  gardener,  -he  condueted.  us 
first  to  the  range  of  houses,  whioh  oonsisted  of  seven  divi- 
sions, all  of  the  common  lean-to  form.  Entering  from  the 
east  end  the  first  division  we  came  to  was  a  late  Peach-house 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  fine  fruit  still  upon  the  trees. 
Then  followed  the  early  division  from  which  the  fruit  had 
been  gathered  in  June,  and  the  trees  were  covered  with 
green  healthy  leaves,  both  front  and  back.  Next  to  this 
was  the  early  vinery,  in  which  were  cut  the  Black  Prince 
bunches  that  tried  the  veteran  Grape-grower,  Mr.  Hill,  at 
the  Regent's  Park  June  Show,  Mr.  Meads'  bunches  being 
heavier  by  2  ozs.,  the  three  bunches  weighing  8  lbs.  10  ozs., 
and  Mr.  Hill's  8  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Next  to  this  is  a  Muscat-house,  and  such  Muscats !  I  am 
certain  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  picked  out 
twelve  bundles  without  finding  their  equal  in  any  one 
house.  Some  of  them  must  have  been  6  lbs.  in  weight,  and 
judging  from  the  weight  of  some  that  had  been  cut,  few  of 
the  twelve  were  under  5  lbs.  The  house  is  17  feet  long  by 
15  feet  wide,  and  there  is  a  Vine  to  each  rafter,  carrying 
eight  bunches.  The  Vines  were  planted  four  years  ago  last 
June,  and  thirteen  months  after  planting  the  Grapes  from 
this  house  gained  the  third  prize  at  Kensington.  The 
berries  of  these  bunches  were  large  and  plump,  and  of  a  clear 
rich  amber  colour.  Joining  this  is  the  central-house,  which 
is  used  as  a  gi'eenhousc,  and  in  which  there  is  a  Vine  carry- 
ing thirteen  bunches  to  each  rafter.  Two  of  the  bunches 
taken  as  an  average  of  the  rest  were  found  to  weigh,  one 
4  lbs.  3  ozs.,  tho  other  4  lbs.  5  ozs.,  the  whole  being  beauti- 
fully coloured.  This  house  is  80  feet  loDg  and  17  feet  wide. 
Next  to  it  is  a  vinery  35  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  wholly 
planted  with  Black  Grapes.  The  average  crop  was  tea 
bunches  on  each  Vine.  Some  bunches  of  Muscat  Hambuirgh 
here  were  very  fine  specimens  of  this  precious  variety. 
Some  of  them  must  have  been  of  a  good  weight.  (See  ac- 
count of  the  October  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  at 
page  328.)  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Vines  were 
upon  their  own  roots,  and  that  the  Grapes  then  shown  were 
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grown  on  what  was  a  wild  moor  fiye  yean  ago,  and  the 
gronad  behind  this  range  is  bo  stilL  The  other  hooaea  are 
devoted  to  Peaches  and  Figs. 

In  front  of  these  houses  is  the  kitchen  garden  partly 
formed,  and  iorming — no  easy  task  where  there  is  acarcely 
2  inches  of  anrface  soil.  The  kitchen  garden  borders  which 
had  been  formed,  were  planted  with  ribbon-rows,  a  practice 
Tery  prevalent  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  of  which  more 
anon.  Fine  dwarf  Apple  and  Pear  trees  trained  in  the  way 
they  should  go  and  already  in  good  bnriDg,  were  arranged 
in  the  squares  and  borders. 

On  leaving  the  kitchen  garden  we  enter  the  north  court 


which  forms  a  large  square,  surrounded  on  each  side  by  a 
neat  low  walL  Opposite  the  front  door,  on  the  north  side 
of  this,  are  a  splendid  pair  of  gates,  once,  we  were  told,  the 
property  of  the  great  Napoleon,  and  bought  at  a  fiibukms 
price  by  Eaikea  Currie,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  this  fine  place, 
to  whom  it  also  owes  its  origin. 

Behind  these  gates  and  away  over  the  moor,  among  the 
heather,  we  oould  see  the  outlines  of  what  would  some  day 
be  a  splendid  avenue.  On  entering  the  pleasure  grounds  and 
flower  garden  we  come  first  upon  King  Croquet's  gromid 
(n),  in  the  shape  of  a  sunk  panel  with  plenty  of  space 
inside.    Surrounding  this,  on  one  side,  c,  were  large  circular 
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«  Beds  In  prinelptl  portion. 
1.  Centre,  Stella  G«niniQm ;  next,  RoM  Qnren ; 

tdging,  Ceraslinm. 
3.  CaltcolariaAnrfa  florlbnnda,  PorpI«  King 
Verbena;  edging.  Alytsuni. 

3.  Tom   Thumb  Geraniani,  edged  with  Man- 

glesli  Oeraninm. 

4.  Fl'^wer  of  the  Dhj  Qeranlnm,  edged  with 

'lYerbena  polehella. 
6.  Bniliunt    Oeraiiium,    edged    with   Lobelia 
•peolo»a. 

6.  Sbrabland  Rore  Petunia,  edged  with  Prince 

of  Orange  Calceolaria  (old  variety). 

7.  MangleiliGeranlniD,  Verbena renoaa,  mixed; 

edged  with  Duke  of  Cornwall  Verbena. 


Fxx>irxn  oAanxsf  at  mimlxt  abbst. 


8.  Innperial  Crimeon  Qeranitun,  edged  with 

Mangleaii. 

9.  BiJoQ  tieraninm,  edging  Lobelia  apedoaa. 
10.  Old  rariegated   Scarl«(  tieranium,  edging 

Lobvlia. 
IL  Christine  Oeraninm.  «Hlged  with  Mangleaii. 
12.  Ceriae  Unique  Oeraninm,  edged  with  Gasa-  I 

nia  aplendena. 
.  Fonr  belli  No.  1.  Christine  Geranium,  edged 

with  Lobelia  iipeeio«a. 
Two  beds  Na  3.  Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  edged 

with  Alynum  Tarlegatum.  | 

Otal   bed  Mo.  S.  Pink    No»egay   Gerimium,  i 

Amplexlcaulis  Caleeolaria,  mixefl;  Scarles  ) 

Geranium  edged  with  Ceraatlnm.  j 


c  Theee  nine  beds  are  all  pyramids,  about  4  feef 
acnisa,  and  from  4  to  5  feet  high.  Fire  of 
t:iem  are  aalUNm  and  pink  Noaegay  Gera* 
nlum  mixed.  The  otbf^  four  are  Seartet 
Geranium,  with  a  whi  e  mixed  in  order  to 
glTo  life,  the  white  Geranium  VirginaU. 

B.  Clrdea,  Trentham  Bnae  G«ranittm,  edged 
with  Alysaum.  6.  TaU  Heliotrope  and  Gera^ 
nlums,  Amplexicaulis  Calceolaria,  edged 
with  Rosa  Ivy>leaf  Geiraniom. 

B.  Graaa.  x  k.  Tew  hedge. 

9.  Cooaerratory.  l  l.  Dnm  slope. 

0.  Rosery.  m.  Walk. 

R.  Grass.  m.  Croquet  ground. 

1.  Tarraoa  wall. 


beds  of  pyramid  Geraniums  from  4  to  5  feet  high.  These 
have  a  splendid  effect.  It  is  surprising  that  we  so  seldom 
see  this  style  of  planting  carried  out.  Prom  here  the  view 
is  magnificent ;  we  are  standing  on  a  high  point  on  a  line  of 
hills  on  one  side,  and  opposite,  against  the  horizon  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  is  a  louff  range  of  the  Surrey  hills,  with  a 
wide-spreading  valley,  and  Aldershot  between,  and  a  few 
gentle  rising  woody  knots,  on  which  here  and  there  a  noble 
mansion  stands,  the  pride  of  all  the  neighbouring  lands. 

The  beds  in  the  flower  garden  were  in  fine  bloom.  A,  bed  of 
Hanglesii  Geranium  and  the  old-fashioned  Verbena  venosa 


were  beautiftiL  There  is  too  little  of  this  mixing  done.  We 
tried  the  Purple  King  Verbena  and  Plower  of  the  Day 
Geranium,  once  with  the  flowers  picked  off;  but  the  venosa 
is  a  warmer  colour  and  makes  a  richer  bed.  The  whole  is 
beautifully  kept,  and  does  as  much  credit  to  Mr.  Meads  as 
his  fine  Ghn^es.  It  must  have  been,  literally  speaking,  up- 
hill work  to  make  this  place  in  such  a  barren  situation.  The 
conservatory  is  small  but  well  filled.  Beinff  an  architeotoral 
structure,  it  is,  like  all  of  that  dass,  ill-adapted  for  plants. 
The  d^s  behind  the  house  are  being  filled  with  American 
plants,  which  are  best'suited  for  heath  soils. — J.  P. 
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DINOEBEN  HOUSE. 


In  times  gone  by  it  was  nsnal  to  look  for  good  gardening 
only  in  retired  coantry  places,  where  the  smoke  of  factories 
and  the  dnst  of  much-used  thoroughfax es  never  found  their 
way,  and  when  many  gardening  requirements,  especially  for 
forcing  purposes,  were  only  to  be  had  in  such  mxal  retreats. 
Oak  and  Beech  leaves  for  supplying  bottom  heat  and  subse- 
quently furnishing  leaf  mould,  were  only  to  be  had  in  quan- 
tity in  places  where  they  grew,  and  many  other  things 
wanted  in  a  garden,  as  stakes  of  all  kinds,  were  only  to  be 
obtained  where  grown.  However,  times  have  altered ;  the 
most  bulky  commodities  are  removed  long  distances  with 
ease  and  economy,  and  the  benefits  of  one  neighbourhood 
are  brought  home  to  another.  Facilities  for  gaidening  are 
now  as  much  at  the  command  of  the  suburban  dweller  as  of 
those  further  removed ;  and  we  often  see  villa  residences 
in  fiashionable  neighbourhoods  possessing  all  the  require- 
ments of  country  places  of  longer  standing.  A  plot  of  ground 
of  no  great  extent  is  made  to  combine  park,  pleasure  ground, 
and  garden;  and  the  natural  features  of  the  locality  being 
often  judiciously  blended  in,  the  whole  frequently  presents 
effects  that  may  be  copied  elsewhere.  Amongst  such  sub- 
urban dwellings  we  now  and  then  meet  with  some  which 
claim  a  higher  position  alike  for  their  extent  and  the  taste 
and  skill  displayed  in  their  management  or  arrangement. 
Conspicuous  amongst  these  is  that  to  which  I  now  call 
attention,  and  which  from  its  many  artistio  features  will 
well  repay  a  visit. 

Dinorben  House,  the  residence  of —  Seed,  Esq.,  is  beau- 
tifiilly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  a  little  distance  from 
Tunbridge  Wells.  The  site  of  the  mansion  is  the  side  of 
one  of  those  eminences  which  give  the  district  around  this* 
fashionable  town  so  richly  varied  an  aspect.  The  house 
itself  is  new — ^in  fact  it  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  the  builder's 
hands  from  the  great  ni|mber  of  workmen  about  it ;  but  when 
finished  it  will  no  doubt  present  a  noble  aspect,  and  for 
inany  generations  remain  a  monument  of  the  taste  of  its 
founder.  It  is  hardly  my  province  to  enter  upon  the 
azchiteotural  features,  but  I  may  state  that  the  mansion 
is  fiused  with  Caen  stone  of  the  best  quality,  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  highest  description 
of  decorative  work.  I  need  hardly  say  that  such  has  been 
largely  introduced  without  at  the  same  time  running  into 
any  of  the  superfiuities  which  defeat  the  purpose  of  or- 
namentation, and  of  which  in  the  present  age  we  have 
certainly  many  examples;  but  here  a  sufficiency  of  plain 
snr£Euang  has  been  reserved  to  give  solidity  to  the  whole, 
while  ornament  where  really  wanted  has  been  furnished 
with  no  sparing  hand.  The  mansion,  which  faces  the  south- 
east, is  approached  from  the  contrary  direction  by  a  car- 
riage road  making  a  curve  round  the  high  ground  at  the 
back.  The  entrance-gates,  which  are  very  handsome,  open 
from  the  high  road  leading  from  Tunbridge  Wells  to  Pem- 
bury.  The  width  of  this  road  gives  no  UtUe  importance 
to  the  villas  and  mansions  to  which  it  aftbrds  access;  while 
the  scrupulous'cleanliness  of  the  whole,  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  the  jpicturesque  scenery,  and,  certainly  not  the  least, 
the  fiishionable  company  by  which  the  various  tenements 
are  occupied,  all  tend  to  give  this  district  an  appearance  of 
wealth  which  only  the  higher  class  of  watering-places  present. 
The  example  set  by  the  proprietor  of  Dinorben  House  has 
evidently  had  a  great  effect  in  inducing  others  to  build  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  and  mansions  oi  greater  or  less  claims 
to  notice  are  rising  in  various  directions. 

As  I  have  just  remarked,  the  mansion  faces  the  south- 
east, and  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  highway  to  secure 
the  requisite  degree  of  privacy.  The  ground  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  now  in  a  transition  state,  w2l  doubtless  hereafter 
"be  rendered  attractive  by  the  many  valuable  trees  removed 
there,  Mr.  Eeed  having  for  years  been  an  extensive  pur- 
chaser of  fine  specimens  of  Pinuses  and  other  trees ;  and  some 
Spood  examples  of  sucoessfhl  transplanting  were  pointed  out 
to  me,  amongst  others  was  an  Araucaria  imbricata  about 
35  feet  high,  which  had  been  three  times  transplanted  in 
the  last  seven  years.  This,  however,  was  not  on  the  plot  of 
ground  alluded  to,  neither  had  the  various  removals  which 


the  tree  had  undergone  been  beneficial  to  it,  although  its 
appearance  was  better  than  could  have  been  expected  in  the 
case  of  a  tree  which  had  been  so  often  sul^'ected  to  such  an 
ordeaL 

Between  the  mansion  and  the  high  road  is  situated  the 
kitchen  garden,  in  which  are  some  good,  usefril  hothouses. 
The  Grapes  are  particularly  fine;  in  fact,  I  should  say  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Vines,  that  the  soil  of  the  neighbour- 
hood seemed  better  adapted  to  their  well-being  than  most 
of  the  mixtures  that  are  compounded  at  so  much  cost  else- 
where. A  very  short  distance  from  Dinorben  House  is 
the  garden  whence  1^.  Drummond  sent  some  remarkably 
fine  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes  to  the  London 
shows  two  years  ago,  winning  the  first  prizes  in  lus  class ; 
and  when  I  state  that  those  at  Dinorben  House  were  scarcely 
inferior,  I  need  say  no  more  in  their  favour.  The  trees'  and 
other  things  in  the  garden  were  also  good,  and  a  conserva- 
tory adjoining  the  mansion  was  well  furnished  with  flowering 
plants;  but  the  principal  feature  of  the  place  was  the  pic- 
turesque grounds  fronting  the  mansion,  and  stretching  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  right  and  left  of  it. 

The  mansion  being  on  a  ridge,  the  descent  ends  in  a 
valley,  the  ground  rising  again  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
this  valley  the  spirited  proprietor  has  at  great  cost  formed  a 
fine  piece  of  ornamental  water  of  some  three  or  four  acres  in 
extent,  and  so  contrived  as  to  present  a  more  natural  ap- 
pearance than  most  artificial  sheets  of  water.  A  judicious 
disposition  of  trees  and  shrubs  about  it,  with  a  very  laree 
amount  of  excavation,  have  rendered  it  as  a  whole  as  higl^y 
omamentsl  as  its  limited  size  will  admit.  The  ground  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  water  has  likewise  not  been  for- 
gotten in  the  liberal  disposition  of  shrubs  and  trees,  while 
the  more  dressed  side  nearer  the  house  has  been  rendered 
highly  interesting  by  the  excavations  and  embankments, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  artificial  damming  up  of  the  water, 
having  been  tastefully  formed  into  rockwork.  This  has  not 
been  frittered  away  into  whimsical  combinations,  of  which  we 
see  so  many  examples,  but  has  the  more  plain  and  solid  ap- 
pearance which  natural  scenery  in  an  undisturbed  state 
presents  at  places  to  our  view,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  class  of  plants  which'  are  grown.  These  coiunst 
of  a  liberal  quantity  of  Pampas  Grass,  Cotoneaster,  Juni- 
perus,  double  Furze,  on  the  higher  and  drier  places,  and 
many  otiier  plants,  with  some  weeping  deciduous  plants 
overhanging  the  whole.  In  one  of  the  groups  I  noticed  a 
fine  specimen  of  Aralia  in  beautiful  fiower,  and  as  shrubs 
flowering  in  October  are  far  from  numerous,  it  would  be  well 
if  those  intending  planting  would  secure  plants  of  this 
pretty  shrub,  which,  together  with  Li^ustrum  japonicum, 
and  some  others,  form  &e  objects  at  this  season.  Eetuxn- 
ing  from  this  digression,  I  may  observe  that  the  rockwork 
and  its  accompaniments  formed  a  pleasing  object  by  the  edge 
of  the  water ;  and  where  this  emptied  itself  into  a  lower  level 
a  waterfall  was  provided,  and  the  water  was  subsequently  con- 
veyed through  other  channels  to  an  artificial  basin,  forming 
a  feature  that  will  be  described  hereafter. 

I  have  said  that  considerable  addition  is  being  made  to 
the  mansion,  and  numbers  of  workmen  were  busily  emr 
ployed.  A  large  force  was  also  engaged  in  removing  earth 
immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  preparatory,  I  believe,  to 
a  terrace  with  balustrading,  &c.,  being  formed,  and  probably 
below  tins  a  geometrical  gsjrden,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 
Operations  are  going  on  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  space 
between  the  mansion  and  the  shrubbery  forming  the  screen- 
work  to  the  rockery  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake.  Eastward, 
however,  of  this  there  was  a  large  space  which  had  been 
planted  some  years,  and  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  trees 
told  that  the  treatment  they  had  received,  had  been  to  their 
liking.  The  natural  inclination  of  the  ground  being  to  the 
south-east,  an  avenue  of  Deodar  Cedars  formed  the  extreme 
eastern  boundary  of  the  dressed  ground  in  that  quarter, 
the  ground  descending  in  a  somewhat  uniform  fall  of,  per- 
haps, one  in  eight  or  nine,  for  about  two  hundred  yards  to 
the  bottom,  where  a  handsome  basin  received  the  water  that 
passed  from  the  lake  above  alluded  to,  which  in  some  unseen 
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manner  entered  and  passed  throngH  fhe  basin,  keeping  its 
water  at  all  times  pare  and  fresh.  The  basin  also  contained 
a  piece  of  sculpture  said  to  be  of  some  artistic  merit,  and 
like  others  of  its  class,  the  fountain  could  be  made  to  pli^ 
from  a  supply  fumlBhed  by  artificial  means,  but  without  this 
its  position,  and  the  fine  avenue  of  Deodars  pointing  to  it, 
gare  it  a  fine  appearance.  The  ground  rises  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  Irasin,  and  the  avenue  ending  there,  a  summer- 
house  with  another  shrubbery  formed  a  very  good  termina- 
tion. The  summer-house  or  grotto  being  slightly  elevated,  the 
rising  ground  with  the  two  lines  of  fine  trees  looked  remark- 
ably well,  while  the  mansion  and  sloping  ground  in  front  of 
it  was  also  seen  to  great  advantage. 

From  this  point  there  was  another  walk  skirting  the  other 
ride  of  the  pond.  It  was  margined  by  shrubs,  and  had,  I 
noticed,  an  edging  of  Berberis,  or  Mahonia,  as  it  is  often 
called.  Some  other  walks  in  the  same  neighbourhood  were 
€dged  with  that  very  useful  plant  Cotoneaiter  microphylla, 
but  I  must  not  pass  over  the  fine  avenue  of  Deodars  with- 
out again  calling  attention  to  it,  and  the  adaptability 
of  the  tree  for  the  purpose.  Those  here  alluded  to  were 
nearly  of  uniform  size  and  appearance,  15  or  18  feet  high, 
perhaps,  and  in  then*  present  condition  with  the  beautiftil 
glade  of  turf  between  them  (no  gravel),  they  formed  a 
&«ture  that  cannot  weU  be  too  often  copied ;  the  only  fault, 
perhaps,  but  which  it  is  likely  will  not  be  found  out  for 
twenty  years  yet,  is  that  the  avenue  is  too  narrow.  Without 
measuring  it,  the  width  did  not  appear  more  than  45  feet, 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  done  for  Wellingtonias,  or  some 
deddnous  tree  intended  to  spread  ait  top,  but  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  Deodars.  A  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  case  of  the 
same  kind  with  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  had  been  planted 
about  the  same  distance  apart,  and  after  a  growth  of  about 
thirty  years,  they  interfered  very  seriously  with  the  gravel- 
walk  between  them,  several  of  the  branches  meeting.  Now 
this  ought  never  to  be  the  case  with  Cedars,  as  their  beauty 
consists  in  our  being  able  to  survey  them  in  their  entirety, 
without  mutilation  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless,  for  many 
years  this  will  continue  to  be  a  noble  avenue,  and  it, 
and  the  other  fine  trees  of  the  choicest  species  of  Finns  with 
which  the  lawn  is  interspersed,  exhibit  what  skill  and  enter- 
prise can  do  in  a  limited  period.  I  believe  the  formation  of 
the  grounds,  together  with  some  other  artistic  work,  is  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Mamock,  while  the  good  keeping  of  tiie 
whole,  where  not  invaded  by  alterations  going  on,  reflected 

feat  credit  on  the  worthy  gardener,  to  whose  kindness 
am  indebted  for  a  sight  of  a  plaoe  remarkable  for  the 
rapid  progress  it  has  made  in  the  last  few  years,  pro- 
gress no  doubt  facilitated  by  the  kindly  nature  of  the  soil. 
This  seems  to  be  of  that  intermediate  kind  which  will  grow 
American  plants  and  other  shmbe  as  well  as  trees.  The 
influence  of  tlie  climate  has  also,  no  doubt,  something  to  do 
with  it ;  but  the  great  moving  power  no  doubt  is  the  perae- 
Tering  energy  of  the  proprietor,  who  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
Umg  live  to  see  the  perfection  of  objects  of  his  own  raising, 
and;  in  his  declining  years  witness  the  advance  to  maturity 
of  niany  of  those  pets  which  all  who  ore  fond  of  out-door  gar- 
dening surround  themselves  with,  while  another  and  another 
generation  after  that  may  look  with  admiration  en  the  noble 
■pecimens  of  Wellingtonia,  and  other  trees,  and  be  told  that 
these  fine  trees  were  planted,  and  the  noble  dwelling  adioin- 
ing  them  erected,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. — 

J.    BOBSOK. 


EOSES  m  THE  NOETH  OF  SCOTLAND, 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  certain  Boees  suooeed 
in  this  northern  climate:  I  beg,  therefore,  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  some  of  the  varieties  I  have  in  cultivation ; 
but  in  the  first  place  it  will  be  as  well  to  describe  the  soil 
and  situation  in  which  they  are  grown. 

The  ground  is  what  may  be  called  a  good,  free,  working  soil, 
of  a  darkish  colour,  rather  light  than  heavy;  the  situation, 
ehiefly  for  the  soke  of  convenienoe,  my  time  being  limited, 
is  in  front  of  my  cottage  on  a  border  facing  the  south,  to 
which  the  ground  slopes  about  1  foot  in  6.  The  soil  is  of 
good  depth,   and  being  on  the  gravel  is  naturally   well 


Before  beginning  to  particularise  them  I  may  state  that, 
out  of  sixty  or  seventy  varieties  which  are  now  growing  in 
my  small  garden,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  selected  at 
random  as  far  as  their  suitability  for  northern  situations  was 
concerned,  I  find  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  that  win 
not  do  well  with  proper  care  and  attention,  especially  if 
budded  on  the  Manetti,  and  planted  deeply.  My  ycfoeog 
plants,  none  of  them  above  two  years  old,  produced  blooms 
this  season  which  were  admired  by  ail  who  saw  them. 

From  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  (boA 
in  bud,  with  many  others,  at  the  present  time),  I  cut  blooms 
which  measured  5  and  5^  inches  in  diameter  respeotivelj, 
without  a  faded  petal,  and  with  a  freshness  of  colour  I  never 
saw  sorpassed  in  England,  if,  indeed,  equalled ;  otfaen  weae 
equally  gpdd,  such  as  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  William 
Griffiths,  Madame  Boll,  Baronne  Prevoet,  Madame  Vidat^ 
Anna  Alerieff, Louise  Odier,  and  many  others;  amonget  whkb 
the  Noisettes,  Celine  Forestier  and  Triomphe  de  'R^»«*t»*^ 
were  most  beautiful,  although  only  planted  last  apriiig. 
The  dark  Hybrid  Perpetnals  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavoar  asid 
Triomphe  de  Lyon  did  not  do  quite  so  well;  altfaou^h  the 
plants  were  quite  healthy,  their  flowers  did  not  open  freely. 
Prince  CamiUe  de  Bohan,  I  believe,  wHl  prove  a  good  Boae 
for  the  north ;  it  is  a  fine  grower,  and  in  colour  very  rich  and 
distinct :  with  me  it  was  almost  black.  Empereor  de  Maroe 
and  Cardinal  Palsizzi  have  also  done  very  well,  as,  indeed, 
have  all  the  Boses  in  my  colleotion  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  grafted  plants,  which  I  find  are  not  at  all  suited  for  this 
locality,  they  may  as  well,  and  much  better  I  t^iink,  be  en 
their  own  roots  at  once.  For  instance :  G^ant  dee  BataiUes 
and  Lord  Baglan  (the  latter  a  strong  grower),  did  not  move 
at  all  the  first  year;  the  former  has  not  yet  produced  a 
bloom  worthy  of  its  reputation ;  and  last  Pebruuy  I  put  in 
a  plant  each  of  Colonel  de  Bongemont  and  L4on  des  Com- 
bats, and  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  soansely  grown 
at  all,  while  Francis  the  First,  a  Bose  of  moderate  growth, 
has  reached  nearly  i  feet  in  height  Perhaps  their  slow 
growth  may  be  attributed  to  their  having  bMn  worked  in- 
doors at  a  high  temperatioe,  and  sent  out  before  bein^ 
properly  hardened  off;  but  whatever  the  cause  may  be, 
th^  axe  useless,  espeoiaUy  when  rapid  growth  is  an 
object. 

Some  of  the  others  of  my  Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  grown 
most  luxuriantly,  espcdiidly  Alexandrine  Bachmeteff  and 
Queen  Victoria;  but  the  latter  does  not  open  well,  which  I 
fear  may  turn  out  to  be  the  case  with  that  fine  Bose  Anguste 
Mi^,  wMoh  I  did  not  allow  to  bloom  this  season  on  acooost 
of  the  smsllness  of  the  plant ;  it  is  now  large  and  healthy, 
having  grown  very  rapidly.  Madame  Louise  Carique,  Jnles 
Margottin,  Viotor  Verdier,  and  Beine  des  Violettes  have 
grown  finely;  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Souvenir  de  la  Beine 
d'Angieterre,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  La  Bieine,  Senateur  Vsisse^ 
Buffon,  and  Dr.  Bretonseau,  judging  firom  the  progwseu 
made  by  the  plants,  which  were  very  small  at  the  time  of 
planting,  I  think  will  also  do  well,  but  the  last  is  too  dwaif 
in  habit. 

The  Bourbon  Bose  Poxton  is  a  very  strong  grower;  bfirt 
Acidalie,  though  I  think  it  will  ultimately  succeed,  has  not 
yet  shown  any  sign  of  being  a  vigorous  grower,  as  most 
nurserymen  de8crii>e  it. 

I  have  also  a  few  summer  Boses  that  have  done  xemao^ 
ably  well — viz..  Paul  Bicaut,  Coupe  d'H^be,  Breunaa,  Cli^ 
n^dole,  and  the  Mosses  Laneii,  Comtesse  de  Mnrinai^ 
Bazonne  de  Wassenaer,  Princess  Adelaide,  a  very  strong 
grower,  and  Celina;  the  latter  has  grown  pretty  free^ 
here,  although  generally  described  as  dwai*f.  However  xnuofc 
some  people  may  fancy  this  Bose,  I  feel  rather  disappoiated 
with  it ;  its  buds  are  pretty  enough,  but  the  fiowers  ave  oidy 
semi-double. 

The  Austrian  Bose  Harrisonii  grows  and  flowers  free^ 
here,  and  is  very  beautiful,  but  the  Persian  Yellow  will  not 
open  with  me  at  all;  I  have  it,  however,  budded  on  the 
Briar,  and  hope  to  see  a  flower  or  two  next  season  lor  ilie 
trouble  I  have  token  with  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  budded,  last  year  and  tills, 
some  forty  or  more  stocks  of  the  Dog  Bose,  &c.,  from  whii^ 
I  expect  a  fine  display  of  bloom  next  season.  Amongst  t^ 
first-budded  were  two  Boses  I  had  given  me  by  a  neigh- 
bour the  year  before,  which,  on  opening  their  fiowers,  I  did 
not  consider  good  enough  to  grow  beside  the  otiier  varietisB. 
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I  was  about  to  take  them  up,  and  throw  them  awa^,  when 
an  idea  starack  me  that  I  migrht  turn  them  to  account  by 
converting  them  into  etandacds  of  some  other  sort :  I  con- 
seqpaently  budded  one,  a  plant  with  a  clean  stem  of  about 
1&  inches  in  hei^,  with  Duchesse  de  Cambac^res,  and  the 
other,  about  3^  fset  high,  with  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot ;  the 
former  from  a  dormant  bud  has  this  season  grown  into  a 
fine  bushy  head,  which  produced  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight 
buds;  and  the  latter,  from  a  bud  which  was  not  much  larger 
than  a  pin-head  before  starting  into  growth  in  the  spring, 
has  thrown  up  four  strong  shoots  which  have  scarcely  ceased 
blooming  from  July  to  the  present  time. 

My  reason  for  mentioning  this  is  that  from  what  I  have 
seen  I  believe  it  will  make  an  excellent  stock,  which  the  Bog 
Bose  is  not  under  all  circumstances;  for  in  light  and  dry 
soils,  unless  mulched  or  otherwise  carefully  attended  to,  it 
will  not  thrive  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  Rose  I  speak  of 
appears  to  do  well  in  almost  any  situation ;  it  grows  and 
flowers-  freely  in  most  of  the  cottage  gardens  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, where  it  receives  not  the  slightest  attention.  In 
colour  it  is  of  a  rosy  pink  when  nearly  opened,  but  soon 
changes  to  a  pale  blush  or  white ;  flowers  large  and  irregular 
in  shape;  in  its  wood  and  foliage  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  Moss  Comtesse  de  Murinais.  It  does  not,  at  least  so 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  throw  up  suckers  at  long  dis- 
tances from  the  root  like  the  Dog  Boss,  which  is  a  great 
advantage ;  for  standards  are  frequently  half  ruined  by  these 
seoret  enemies  before  one  is  aware  of  their  existence.  I  in- 
tend, however,  giving  it  a  further  trial,  having  put  in  a 
dozen  or  two  for  budding  on  next  season,  after  which  I  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  it. 

Although  the  Bose,  as  you  may  have  observed,  is  my 
especial  favouriti9,  I  do  not  altogether  forget  the  cultiva- 
tion of  other  plants;  but  as  your  patience  must  now  be 
nearly  exhausted,  I  will  merely  state  in  conclusion  that 
with  various  flowers,  from  the  humble  Crocus  to  the  more 
stately  Tulip  and  Gladiolus,  with  masses  of  Saponaria, 
Nasturtiums,  Stocks,  and  Asters,  I  have  contrived  through- 
out the  season  not  only  to  make  one  of  the  humblest 
cottages  in  the  Highlands  look  cheerful,  but,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, comfortable  by  having  the  kitchen  garden  well  stocked 
with  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  including  Scarlet  Bunners 
even,  which  are  not  known  here  as  an  article  of  food,  a  few 
nice  rows  of  Celery,  and  some  other  things  quite  foreign  to 
this  locality.  Being  a  young  amateur,  I  feel  some  hesitiu 
tion  in  forwarding  these  remarks ;  but  the  articles  on  the 
Boae  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  Thb  Joxtrnal  of 
HoBTicuLTUBB.  to  which  I  am  a  regular  subscriber,  being 
chiefly  confined  to  England,  I  do  so  in  order  to  show  that 
the  queen  of  fiowers,  with  a  little  care,  can  be  grown,  and 
grown  well,  even  in  our  Highland  glens.  I  regret,  however, 
to  state  that,  although  such  may  be  the  case,  cottage  gar- 
dening in  the  Highlands  is  much  neglected ;  a  few  Cabbages, 
Q-reens,  and  Potatoes  are  certainly  from  necessity  grown, 
but  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  the  Highland  cottager, 
generally  speaking,  takes  no  delight  whatever. — Loch  Nbss, 
Fort  Augustxis,  Inverness, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 
The  November  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society, 
held  on  the  7th  inst.,  was  very  fully  attended,  in  consequence 
of  that  evening  being  fixed  for  the  presentation  of  a  very 
handsome  piece  of  plate  (in  the  shape  of  an  6pergne  repre- 
genting  a  Palm  tree  with  outspreading  branches,  the  base 
clothed  with  foliage,  amongst  which  insects  were  sporting), 
to  William  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  P.B.S.,  Treasurer  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  &c.,  one  of  the  most  liberal 
pstrons  of  entomological  science.  This  piece  of  plate  had 
been  subscribed  for  by  the  members  of  the  Society ;  and  the 
address  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  engrossed  on  vellum, 
set  forth  Mr.  Saunders's  claims  upon  entomologists  for  his 
uniform  liberality  and  devotion  to  the  Society.  Amongst  the 
insects  represented  at  tho  foot  of  the  tree  were  several  which 
had  been  dedicated  by  their  describers  to  Mr.  Saunders,  such 
as  the  Eryeina  Saundersii,  Mecynorhina  Saundersii,  &c.  Mr. 
Saanders,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  members  for 
BO  handsome  a  gift,  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
caroftil  investigation  into  the  habits  and  economy  of  the 


objects  of  their  study,  and  which,  had  been  too  much  neglected 
by  entomologists.  He  had'  been  anxious  to  forward  exotic 
entomology  by  assisting  in  sending  out  collectors  to  foreign 
countries;  but  the  coUections  which  he  had  thus  formed 
were  freely  open  to  any  one  desirous  of  studying  them ;  and 
he  should  much  prefa;  that  the  many  new  species  which 
had  thus  been  obtained  should  be  described  by  our  own 
writers  rather  than  left  for  foreigners  to  publish. 

Mr.  Sidebottom  exhibited  four  species  of  Beetles  belong* 
ing  to  the  family  CurcuHonidte  new  to  the  British  lists — 
namely,  Lixus  filiformis,  Sibynes  canus,  Pentelus  griseas^ 
and  Ceutorhynchus  Poweri. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  specimens  of  both  sexes  of  a  new* 
British  Bee,  Bombus  pomorum,  taken  near  Deal,  and  which 
had  been  mistaken  for  a  supposed  variety  of  Apathus  m- 
pestris,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  true  species  of  Humble 
Bee. 

Mr.  Saunders  exhibited  some  Galls  found  on  rootlets  of 
the  Oak  several  feet  imderground,  &om  which  about  a  week 
previously  wingless  specimens  of  a  species  of  Cynips  made 
their  appearance,  all  of  which  proved  to  be  females.  It  was 
difiicult  to  understand  how  these  insects  could  either  make 
their  escape  out  of  the  ground  &om  such  a  depth,  or  how 
they  could  find  their  way  from  the  surface  to  the  rootlets  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  It  was  also  remai'kable  that  the  males 
were  not  developed  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  this  was  a  case  of  alternation  of  generations,  such  ae. 
had  recently  been  pointed  out  as  existing  in  the  genua 
Cynips  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that,  so  fac 
as  his  observations  went,  not  a  single  male  individual  of  the 
genus  Cynips  was  known.  The  same  was  also  the  case  with 
a  species  of  Tenthredo  (Hemichroa  Alni),  of  which  hundreds 
of  females  had  been  taken,  but  no  male  had  ever  been  seen 
either  in  this  country  or  on  the  continent. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  remarkable  kind  of  Gall  found 
on  Oak  trees,  resembling  a  lump  of  cotton  wool,  of  whicht. 
however,  the  perfect  insect  was  not  known. 

Mr.  Saunders  also  exhibited  several  other  kinds  of  Galls, 
which  he  had  found  in  Switzerland. 

A  series  of  engravings  of  British  species  of  Hemiptera 
intended  for  a  work  on  that  order  to  be  published  by  the 
Ray  Societj',  was  exhibited. 

A  letter  was  read  from  S.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Brighthampton, 
giving  an  account  of  the  carrying  out  of  diseased  larvs9  of 
Wasps  by  the  perfect  insects.  He  had  observed  this  in 
nosts  of  both  Vespa  vulgaris  and  sylvestris.  He  had  also 
found  the  larvee  of  tho  parasitic  Bipiphorus  in  the  nests  of 
these  insects,  and  had  observed  that  the  larvas  enclosed  in 
the  larger  cells  of  the  queen  Wasps  were  larger  than  those 
in  the  small  worker  cells. 

Professor  Westwood  suggested  that  the  larvce  of  the  Wasps 
appeared  to  have  been  attacked  by  an  epidemic  similar  to 
that  in  the  hive  Bee,  described  in  these  pages  under  the 
name  of  foul  brood  by  Mr.  Woodbury ;  and  Mr.  P.  Smith 
gave  an  account  of  his  visit  to  that  gentleman,  who  had 
unfortunately  rediscovered  the  malady  in  one  of  his  hives. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  several  beautifol 
specimens  of  the  very  rare  Trocbilium  sphegiforme,  reared 
from  the  stalks  of  Alder  in  North  Staffordshire. 

The  Secretary  gave  a  veiy  favourable  account  of  the  re- 
cent exhibition  of  natural  history  at  Huddersfield,  in  which 
insects  were  well  represented,  amougst  which  was  a  remark- 
able hermaphrodite  specimen  of  Liparis  dispar.  The  exhi- 
bition  had  proved  a  complete  financial  success. 

Mr.  Baly  read  a  paper  containing  descriptions  of  new 
species  of  exotic  Plant  Beetles  (Phytophaga). 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  sent  an  article 
containing  a  general  survey  of  the  entomology  of  our  South 
Australian  colonies  as  hitherto  known.  About  five  thou- 
sand species  of  Coleoptera  had  been  captured,  including 
200  Carabid®,  600  Curculionidae,  450  ChrysomolidiB,  300  Bu- 
prestidfB,  &c. 

The  Secretary  read  a  translation  of  a  memoir  recently 
published  on  the  natural  history  of  a  species  of  Coccus, 
which  attacks  the  Sugar  Canes  in  the  island  of  Mauritius. 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued  on  this  paper  Mr.  Sounders 
stated  the  very  beneficial  results  he  had-  found  in  the  em- 
ployment of  diluted  spirits  of  wine  (one-half  of  water),  for 
tihe  destruction  of  Mealy  Bug  and  other  species  of  CoccidS' 
ih  greenhouses.    Thus  diluted  it  does  not  injure  the  plants. 
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and  when  applied  in  Bmoll  qnantities  at  the  tip  of  a  leaf  it 
runs  down  tne  Teina,  in  which  especially  are  nestled  the 
young  of  the  Scale  insects  or  Mealy  Bugs. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 


KITCHKN  OARDEZr. 

Cdbhage9,  hoe  between  the  earliest-planted,  and  also  be- 
tween Lettuces,  &c.    This   should  be  frequently  done  to 
growing  crops  throughout  the  winter,  as  by  keeping  the 
surface  loose  and  open  frost  is  prevented  irom  penetrating 
to  any  great  depth,  and  the  roots  are  kept  in  a  mor^  active 
state.    Celery  may  have  a  final  earthing-up  when  the  soil 
is  dry,  if  the  weather  has  prevented  its  being  done  before. 
CardooM  may  also  be  treated  in  a  similar  way.    Leeka,  they 
should  have  more  earth  drawn  to  them  before  frost  sets  in. 
They  are  an  excellent  vegetable  when  well  blanched.    Peas, 
whenever  the  ground  becomes  dry  put  in  a  second  crop  of 
an  early  sort,  as  also  Mazagan  Beans.     If  Peas  are  sown  in 
the  open  quarters  the  drills  should  be  protected  by  a  ridge 
of  earth  kept  to  the  north  or  east  of  the  rows.    Keep  down 
mice  by  trapping,  they  are  troublesome  to  early-sown  crops 
of  the  above.    Badishes  should  be  sown  either  singly  or  with 
the  Short  Horn  Carrot  on  a  dry  warm  border  in  beds.    The 
Early  Frame  or  Short-topped  is  best  at  this  time.    Cover 
the  beds  with  straw  or  litter  till  the  seeds  germinate,  when 
they  should  be  uncovered  every  day  when  not  frosty.    Sect- 
hale,  the  old  plan  of  forcing  Sea-kale  was  a  most  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory    mode,    expensive    on  account  of  the 
breakage  of  pots,  and  the  loss  of  labour,  and  unsatisfactory 
on  account  of  the  want  of  more  perfect  control  over  the 
whole  proceeding.    The  best  as  well  as  the  most  economical 
plan  is  to  take  up  the  roots  and  force  them  in  a  body,  after 
the  manner  of  Asparagus.   To  accomplish  this,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  grow  the  roots  strong,  for  the  especial  purpose, 
and  in  the  kitchen  garden.     Such  roots  being  available, 
they  may  be  forced  in  any  structure  from  which  light  and 
the  severity  of  the  weather  are  excluded.    The  roots  can  be 
either  forced  in  frames  with  a  double  mat  nailed  down  over 
the  glass,  or  under  the  mere  wooden  box ;  but  the  best 
place  is  the  Mushroom-house.    A  sunken  pit  is  necessary, 
and  this  should  be  a  yard  in  dep^— that  is,  2  feet  for  the 
fermenting  materia],  and  1  foot  or  nearly  so,  for  tho  crowns 
to  rise,  with  any  opaque  covering  considered  necessary.  The 
strongest  fermenting  mat-erial  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  with 
a  slight  covering  of  old  leaves,  the  crowns  are  set  thereon 
as  thickly  as  they  can  stand,  and  filled  up  between  with  old 
tan.  If  at  the  beginning  the  heat  is  too  strong  it  is  reduced 
by  the  application  of  cold  water,  repeated  if  necessary,  and 
when  the  crowns  are  3  inches  long  all  the  remaining  bottom 
heat  is  done  away  with  by  the  application  of  cold  water ; 
this  renders  the  Kale  stronger,  and  retards  it  for  succession. 
Bhubarb  may  be  forced  in  a  similar  way.    This,  however, 
may  be  placed  in  large  pots,  and  set  on  flues  or  other  warm 
surfaces.    Asparagus  requires  the  same  treatment,  but  it 
should  have  4  inches  of  soil  over  the  crowns,  for  if  the  stalks 
be  long  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  they  will  be  hard  and 
of  inferior  flavour. 

rSUIT  OABDEN. 

Where  orchard  trees  have  been  left  for  some  years  nn- 
pruned,  the  hand-saw  will  be  required  to  thin  out  the  larger 
branches.  Keep  the  middle  of  the  trees  open  to  admit  air, 
and  to  promote  the  formation  of  fruit-buds  on  the  interior 
Dranches.  It  is,  however,  a  bad  practice  to  leave  any  de- 
scription of  fruit  tree  to  itself,  as  it  would  in  all  cases  pay 
the  cultivator  to  prune  once  a-year  at  least.  Push  forward 
pruning,  nailing,  and  tying  espalier  trees,  and  suchlike 
tedious  operations,  as  &st  as  the  weather  and  circumstances 
will  admit. 

FLOWBB  OABDXV. 

Let  lawns  be  well  rolled  when  sufficiently  dry  for  the 
purpose.  Every  part  of  the  turf  should  be  frequently  swept 
during  the  winter.  Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasure-groxmd  scenery  as  well-kept  turf,  and  when  con- 
nected with  evergreen  shrubs  an  agreeable  relief  to  the 
dreariness  of  the  season  is  afforded,  which  renders  the  loss 
of  more  attraotive  plants  less  to  be  rejtretted.  At  the  same 
time  see  that  the  walks  are  kept  dry  and  flrm,  in  order  that 
they  may  at  all  times  be  comfortable  to  walk  upon. 


STOVE. 

This  will  require  a  very  liberal  ventilation  now,  increasing 
fire  heat,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  it.  Still  apply 
moisture  to  the  air,  although  in  a  diminished  degree ;  but 
withhold  moisture  entirely  from  the  roots  of  dedduoas 
Orchids,  or  those  sinking  into  a  state  of  repose.  If  there  is 
any  fear  of  a  scarcity  of  bloom  next  May,  a  portion  of  tho 
Achimenes  and  Gloxinias  should  be  repotted  at  once,  and 
placed  in  a  warm  part  of  the  house,  choosing  such  as  haTO' 
been  longest  at  rest ;  and  a  few  Clerodendrons,  AUamandas, 
a  plant  or  two  of  Echites  splendens,  and  Dipladenia  crassi- 
noda,  may  also  be  started.  Let  Ixoras  and  all  other  hard* 
wooded  plants  that  have  made  sufficient  growth,  be  kept 
rather  dry  at  the  root,  in  order  to  check  their  growth,  and 
induce  a  tendency  to  form  bloom-buds,  but  do  not  let  the 
soil  in  the  pots  become  so  dry  as  to  affect  the  foliage. 


GBEENHOUSl   AND  CON8EBVATORT. 

Should  dull  weather  continue,  occasional  fire  heat  will  be 
required  for  the  plants  in  these  houses.  The  fires  should  be 
lighted  in  tho  morning,  in  order  that  tho  houses  may  be 
thrown  open  during  the  day  to  promote  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  This  will  dry  up  damp  and  help  to  keep  the  plants  in 
a  healthy  state.  Let  the  surface  soil  of  the  pots  be  slightly 
stirred  to  remove  moss  and  promote  free  evaporation  frrom 
the  surface. 

PITS  AND  FBAMES. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  garden  frame,  and  some  stable 
manure  or  tan  to  furnish  a  gentle  heat.  Hyacinths  may 
be  had  in  fiower  at  Christmas,  and  with  a  good  stock  of 
bulbs  the  display  may  be  kept  up  till  April  or  May.  For 
early  forcing  the  bulbs  should  bo  planted  in  September,  as 
recommended  at  that  time ;  those  to  fiower  in  spring  should 
be  planted  in  October,  November,  and  December.  The  best 
pots  are  the  48-8ize  for  one  bulb,  and  the  32-sized  pot  for 
three  bulbs.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  three  bulbs  grown 
together  in  one  pot  produce  a  much  finer  effect  than  single 
bulbs.  The  soil  should  be  one-half  fresh  loam,  decomposed 
horse  or  cowdung,  with  a  small  portion  of  clean  sand  well 
intermixed.  If,  however,  this  cannot  be  obtained,  then  the 
lightest  and  richest  at  command  must  be  employed  instead. 
Fill  the  pots  lightly  with  the  prepared  compost,  and  place 
the  bulb  upon  the  surface,  slightly  pressing  it  into  the  soil. 
After  giving  a  liberal  watering  set  the  pots  out  of  doors  on 
a  place  where  perfect  drainage  is  secured,  and  cover  them 
with  about  a  foot  of  old  tan.  After  remaining  there  about  a 
month  or  five  weeks  the  bulbs  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  to 
render  it  safe  to  remove  them  to  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of 
about  55**.  It  is  necessary  to  be  caretul  that  the  roots  ue 
not  allowed  to  penetrate  the  feimenting  material.  A  sit- 
ting-room window  forms  a  suitable  situation  for  Hyacinths 
whUe  in  bloom,  and  the  beauty  will  there  be  longer  in  finding 
than  in  most  places. — W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCBKN  GARDEN. 

Tbibd  to  clean  it  up  a  bit.  but  the  dripping  weather  pre- 
vented us  doing  more  than  clearing  the  walks  of  leaves; 
toMng  up  Asparagus  for  an  early  bed,  filling  merely  one 
light  at  Mst,  as  we  have  rather  encroached  on  our  stock  in 
previous  years,  and  must  dispense  with  having  it  so  early 
for  a  year  or  two,  until  the  stock  fit  for  forcing  is  larger. 

Artichokes,  Giol»«.— Cut  over  the  stems,  and  placed  some 
long  litter  over  each  stool,  and  then  a  few  spadesful  of  soil 
over  it  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  It  is  safest  to  give  these 
this  little  protection,  especially  in  heavy  soils.  The  aasor- 
ance  of  their  hardiness  will  be  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
want  of  a  supply  if,  from  trusting  to  that  aasuranoe»  the 
plants  should  be  killed  by  a  severe  frost.  We  have  known 
them  stand  uniigured  and  unprotected  for  several  yeaEa» 
and  then,  after  another  season,  not  a  bit  of  the  old  plaata 
was  left  alive. 

Sea-kale,— r£odk  up  a  lot,  squeezed  the  roots  into  poti, 
and  placed  them  in  the  Mushroom-house.  It  woald  be 
easier  to  place  them  in  a  bed  at  once;  but  placing  the 
plants  in  pots  permits  of  their  being  moved  as  dedrablew 
either  into  a  little  bottom  heat,  into  a  oool  dark  place  "^^  ~ 
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the  heads  might  incline  to  come  faster  than  we  want  them. 
Ofcher  vegetables  much  the  same  as  in  the  two  previoas 
weeks. 

FBXnr  OARDSN. 

Took  most  of  the  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  nnder  cover 
in  the  orchard-honse.  Placed  some  in  frames  with  a  little 
bottom  heat,  just  to  give  the  plants  a  start,  and  yet,  by 
giving  plenty  of  air,  prevent  anything  like  drawing  the 
crowns.  These  pots  are  merely  set  on  the  bed  in  reduced 
leaves,  a  foot  thick  of  fresh  leaves  being  beneath  them ;  but 
we  wonld  have  preferred  the  pots  to  have  been  either 
snspended  or  set  on  a  hard  bottom,  as  shelves,  &c.y  at  first, 
as  whatever  will  tend  now  to  produce  vigorous  foliage  will 
also  tend  to  rob  the  flower-buds  of  their  strength.  Having 
no  mce  aiiy  house  at  liberty,  we  do  not  now  desire  Straw- 
berries very  early.  We  have  had  them  very  tidy  to  look  at 
at  Christmas  and  on  New  Year's-day ;  but  unless  the  weather 

*  was  frosty  and  a  bright  sun,  there  was  little  flavour  in  the 
I  fruit.  In  bright  weather,  and  from  keeping  the  pots  rather 
'  dry  for  some  days  before  gathering,  the  fruit  was  veiy 
J  tolerable. 

i  Pruned  some  more  Peaches,  and  looked  over  Grapes  in 

I  vineries,  and  fruit  of  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  in  the  finit-room, 

*  as  this  dull  muggy  weather  is  the  worst  for  fruit-keeping. 
We  think  if  the  shelves  and  drawers  are  clean  nothing  should 
be  used  to  set  the  fruit  on  except  well-dried  paper.    Straw, 

i  hay,  &c.,  always  give  more  or  less  of  a  taint  whenever  they 

r  become  a  little  damp.    In  this  dull  weather  a  pretty  free 

I  ventilation  should  also  be  given,  or  the  place  will  become 

t  too  damp  and  confined,  and  the  fruit  in  consequence  will 

sweat  and  rot.     A  few  rotting  fruit  will  contaminate  the 

whole  house,  and  all  such  should  therefore  be  removed. 

Fruit  spotted  with  the  first  marks  of  decay  should  either  be 

used  at  once  or  given  to  the  garden  men,  as  in  a  short  time 

they  will  be  fit  for  nothing. 

Except  in  some  of  our  b.rge  places,  as  Trentham,  Enville, 
Luton  Hoo,  Wrest  Park,  &c.,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  suitable 
ftnit-room.  Any  shed  or  out-of-the-way  place  is  made  to 
answer.  Much  may  be  done  in  the  most  unsuitable  places 
if  there  is  a  proper  amount  of  earnest  enthusiasm ;  but  even 
enthusiasm  will  die  out  if  there  is  nothing  with  which  to 
feed  its  fire.  We  knew  of  a  case  in  which  a  bachelor  gardener 
saved  the  crops  of  some  Peach  trees  for  two  years  in  a  severe 
frosty  night  by  each  time  getting  out  of  bed,  and  taking 
the  whole  of  his  bedclothes  to  act  as  coverings  to  the  trees. 
Ko  other  means  being  in  future  procurable,  and  as  the  pro- 
prietors objected  to  even  the  appearance  of  branches,  our 
old  confrh'e  at  last  cooled  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  the  next 
year  the  frost  settled  the  young  crop.  That  was  not  the 
worst  of  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  bed- 
clothes for  the  above  purpose,  however  commendable  as  an 
effort  of  anxious  enthusiasm,  laid  the  foundation  of  our  old 
ooxnrade's  last  illness.  That  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  gardeners  to  our  knowledge  have  injured  their  health 
for  life  from  an  excess  of  otherwise  most  commendable  zeal 
and  anxiety.  To  secure  good  winter  fruit  for  table,  and  to 
see  it  comfortably  before  it  goes  there,  a  good  place,  hoUow- 
walled,  hoUow-roofed,  and  yet  air  and  ventilation  at  com- 
mand, ought  to  be  secured. 

Fig-hmue. — ^The  fruit  now  becoming  very  insipid,  we  had 
aU  removed  that  was  larger  than  a  pea,  pulled  off  any  leaves 
that  were  left,  gave  the  plants  a  fair  thinning,  as  we  grow 
them  roughly  in  the  bush  style,  washed  them  over  with  soap 
and  water,  and  then  painted  with  clay,  sulphur,  and  a  little 
Gishurst  mixed.  We  have  not  washed  these  Figs  for  several 
years,  as  we  never  noticed  anything  on  them  ;  but  this  season 
we  saw  some  scale,  and  we  would  rather  have  it  all  destroyed 
before  the  plants  oome  into  leaf  than  afterwards.  Prevention 
is  ever  better  than  cure ;  and  most  likely  if  we  had  washed 
the  trees  last  season  we  would  not  have  had  this  incipient 
appearance  of  insects  now.  We  immediately  watered  the 
plants  to  prevent  the  roots  becoming  overdry  in  winter,  and 
then  filled  the  whole  bed  with  bedding  plants,  and  gave 
plenty  of  sir  to  keep  the  house  cool,  which  will  be  continued 
until  we  give  more  heat  to  start  the  Figs.  After  many  trials 
and  some  experience  we  have  given  up  allowing  a  Fig  to 
stand  over  the  winter  that  is  much  larger  than  a  pea.  Those 
juBt  swelling  at  ttxe  base  of  where  the  leaf  was  are  still  more 
sore.  Did  we  want  to  bring  in  onr  ripe  Figs  early  in  spring 
we  wonld  have  effected  this  thorough  clearing  by  October, 


as  we  have  long  proved  that  the  longer  Figs  are  allowed  to 
bear  in  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter  the  more  apt 
are  they  to  drop  their  fruit  next  season. 

Bingieton,  or  White  Ischia  Fig. — ^This  dropping  of  the  first 
crop  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Bacifico,  the  Singleton* 
and  the  White  Ischia,  all  of  which  we  believe  to  be  aHiases 
of  each  other.  There  is  not  a  better  nor  sweeter  Fig  than 
this  little  honeycomb  of  a  thing,  which  in  general  is  not 
much  larger  than  half  the  size  of  a  good  White  Marseilles ; 
but  to  have  it  good  and  well  ripened,  and  opening  itself  np 
like  the  half-expanded  flower  of  a  Stapelia,  requires  a  good 
heat.  We  mention  this  the  more  particularly  because, 
though  we  have  had  a  Ifine  warm  summer,  we  did  not  ripen 
this  Fig  well  in  an  orchard-honse,  and  kept  them  too  long 
there  to  ripen  kindly  in  a  closer  and  warmer  place  afterwards. 
It  is  true  we  were  rather  deficient  of  water  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  we  do  not  think  that  was  the  cause  of  not  ripening 
kindly  so  much  as  the  craving  for  a  closer  and  warmer 
atmosphere.  Such  kinds  as  Lee's  Perpetual  or  Brown 
Turkey,  and  even  White  Marseilles,  ripened  kindly  enough, 
the  latter  two  crops  and  a  portion  of  a  third ;  whilst  this 
little  thing  did  not  lipen  one  crop  comfortably.  We  cut 
off  g^at  batches  of  fruit  from  small  pots,  because  there 
seemed  no  chance  to  their  ripening  kindly.  In  a  vinery  or 
in  the  Fig-house,  where  a  little  artificial  heat  was  used,  they 
ripened  kindly,  and  bore  profusely.  We  mention  tlds  the 
more  particularly  because  we  have  a  little  doubt  if  the 
qnestionable  liquid  we  were  forced  to  use  suited  this  rather 
delicate  Fig  over- well,  though  not  hurting  other  Figs ;  and, 
therefore,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  if  others  this  season 
have  fruited  this  kind  to  their  minds  in  an  open,  cool,  nn- 
heated  orchard-honse.  To  make  the  Singleton  yield  a  good 
first  crop  in  April  May,  &c.,  it  should  be  pruned,  and  all  the 
fruit  on  it  removed  before  she  end  of  September.  Without 
such  precautions  it  is  so  apt  to  throw  off  its  first  crop,  that  it 
would  be  best  to  pmne  it,  and  treat  it  to  yield  only  one  crop 
in  the  year.  This  one  crop  in  the  orchard-honse  ripened 
very  unsatisfactorily  with  us  this  season. 

OBNAMBNTAL  DSPABTHXNT. 

As  the  weather  permitted,  got  on  with  cleaning  beds, 
&c.,  regulating  herbaceous  plants,  faggoting  old  Scarlet 
Geraniums  in  pots,  and  shallow  boxes,  examining  all  yonne 
stuff,  to  prevent  damping,  taking  off  each  leaf  that  showed 
any  signs  of  such  visitation,  giving  the  plants  more  room, 
stirring  the  surface  soil,  and  careMly  watering  any  plant 
that  seemed  dry,  so  as  not  to  damp  the  place.  Thinned 
creepers  in  conservatory,  gave  manure  water  to  Chrysan- 
themums, Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Pinks,  and  Perpetual  Car- 
nations, and  to  other  things  that  needed  it.  As  some 
damp  has  been  caused  by  previous  washing  and  cleaning, 
put  on  a  brisk  fire  in  the  daytime,  with  plenty  of  air  to  d^ 
the  house,  giving  air  to  hardwooded  plants,  however,  as 
detailed  the  other  week.  Placed  Boses  in  pots  in  a  little 
bottom  heat.  It  is  amazing  how  these  plants  fiourish  in  a 
cool  temi>erature  with  a  slight  increase  of  bottom  heat,  and 
the  pots  plunged  in  a  bed,  even  if  the  bed  is  old  sawdust. 
All  hardy  shrubs  force  nicely  into  bloom  when  thus  helped. 
See  what  was  lately  said  about  looking  after  bulbs  of  all 
kinds.  Thinned  out  vexy  much  the  creepers  in  the  stove  to 
give  light,  and  removed  all  the  autumn  Gesneras,  Jkc,  to 
the  fioor  of  a  cool  house,  where  frost  will  not  readh  them. 
Bemoved  also  the  pots  of  Caladiums  to  the  floor  of  a  cool 
stove,  and  covered  them  over  with  moss,  which  wiU  prevent 
them  becoming  over-dry,  and  otherwise  we  will  let  them  get 
pretty  dry,  but  not  quite  so.  AU  the  Amaryllids,  Tritomas, 
&c.,  that  are  now  resting,  will  receive  moisture  enough  if  the 
pots  stand  on  a  cool  moist  floor  in  a  house  where  "Sie  tem- 
perature is  rarely  nnder  40^.  In  such  dull,  foggy  weather, 
damp,  and  weak,  sickly  growth  must  be  neutralised  by 
plenty  of  air,  and  a  low  temperature,  and  if  possible  a  drier 
atmosphere  than  that  which  preva^  outside  our  hooses.— 
B.  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Paradise  and  Yiotoria  NurseriM,  HoUowmy. 
^Catalogue  of  Neio  and  Choice  Pelargomums,  ATsw  amd  Bare 
Exotic  and  oiher  Planh. 
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COVENT  GABDEN  MAEKET.— ITovbmbeb  26. 

The  iinppiT  of  ont-door  fimlt  continues  plentiful,  and  con»i8fca  of  the  eame 
vatiBtiea a« mentioned  In  prcviotw  reportt.  Winter  NelJe  Pears  h^yemRde 
tBeir  appearance  this  week.  Of  Grapes  there  are  tnfflcient  fbr  the  d^fod ; 
of  PInee  there  is  a  bettor  sopply,  and  priops  have  somewhat  declined. 
OvBDges  and  Lemons  are  now  oominff  in  more  freely.  All  out-do<»r  veget- 
ables, snob  as  CabbaRea,  Brniiseh  Hpronts,  and  Savoys,  are  •ufflcient  for  the 
demand.  Potatoes  are  abundant,  but  rather  dear;  and  Onions  have  al«o 
iirereftsed  in  price,  though  some  consignments  have  oome  in  from  Oennaxiy. 
TRUIT. 
s«  d.  R  d 
tinri«*-.........i«ieT«    1    0t«3    0 

Apnoots    dox.    0    0      0    0 

Cherries   lb.    0    0     0    0 

ebestnnhi  bush.  14    0    20    0 

Gbrranti,  Red...^  liere    0    0     0    0 

Blaek. do.      0    0      0    0 

WffB dos.    0    0      0    0 

Filberts  &  Nuts  100  lbs.  60    0    80    0 

Cobs   do.    70    0    80    0 

GkMMMberries  ..  ^  sieve    0    0     0    0 
Qmpes,  Hamburghs  lb.    16      5    0 

Huscittfl S    0      7    0 

100    5    0    10    0 


d.    n,  d 

Melons  «ich  1  6  to  4    o 

MnlberrldH  ....  punn.'t  0  0      0    0 

Nectarines.. cIob.  0  0     o    0 

Oranfcea »«0  5  0    10    0 

Peaehe dna.  0  0 

Pears  ( kitchen )...bn«li 

desHcrfc d«>R.  1 

Pine  Apples lb.  B  o      8    0 

Pinms J  sipve  2  0      7    0 

Pomegi-Hua'AS -ach  0  4 

Qnlnees    i  sieve  1  G 

K>i!ipberrle8 lb.  0  0 


u    0 
.5    0    10    0 
0      S    0 


0  6 
Z  0 
0    0 


\Valuut4 bush.  14    0    2ii    0 


YZam'JLBLES. 


ATilcbokes  eieh 

Asparairua bundle 

Beime  Broad 4  "^^^^ 

Kidney 100 

Beet,  Red...... doz. 

Broecoli  bundle 

BraseelsSpioats  ^  sif  to 

Ci^jbafire  dox. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bimoh 

CanliflowHr doa. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers  eacn 

pieklinfiT doa. 

BtadivB   score 

Fennel  bunch 

Charlie  and  Shallots,  lb. 
Herbs ., bunch 


s. 

d. 

a. 

A 

0 

OtoO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

s 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

9 

n 

3 

n 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TTorseradJph   ...  bundle 

Leeks bunoh 

L«ttnoc score 

MuRhrooms  pottle 

Mnstd.  St  Cress,  punnet 

Onions  bashel 

pieklinsr quart 

ParslcT  ...dos.  bunches 

Parsnips  dox. 

Peas qnart 

Potatoes    bushel 

Radishes  dos.  bunched 

Savoys   dos. 

Rea^kale  basket 

Spinaeh .^.....sieve 

Tomatoes i  sicre 

Turnip* .bunrh 

VegetabloMarrows  dox. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•<i*  We  request  that  no  one  mil  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Jonmal  of  Hortionltore, 
Cottage  Gtoxdener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  8u1:iieoted  to  oi^jaatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  comniiinications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed iolely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  BorHcul- 
inre,  ^e,,  171,  Fleet  Street,  Lottdon,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultiy  and  Bee  aubjeots.  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  nest 
week. 

Tbitonts  atjsxa  CULTIJBS..-I  advise  all  those  interested  in  ibis  plant  to 
try  both  STatems—Tlx.,  that  of  Mr.  Abbey  and  that  I  advocate,  and  to  judea 
for  themselves.  I  never  found  Tritonl^i  anrea  in  a  state  deroid  of  growth, 
orleares  more  or  less  ip-ecn.— W.  Kaulf.y,  Digtwell. 

Grass-laud  Mavaorhkitt  (Miles).— The  best  work  on  the  Graa^es,  and 
giving  some  instructions  for  the  lni|trovement  of  meadoim  and  pastures,  is 
l^nclalr's  **  Hortus  Gramineus  Wobornensls.*'  TIito  is  al^o  a  good  essay 
on  the  economical  improvement  of  Grass  lands  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
"Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculinro.'* 

SxLxcT  Chrtsanthevtjus  (P.  /.  K.  i),).— Of  Tasselled  flower*,  Triomphe 
du  Nord,  reddish  oheetnut ;  and  Invinciblp,  white.  The^e  are  th«  only  two 
i^di  we  can  recommend  to  you.  Fur  twelve  good  Incurved  kinds  have 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Cherub,  yellow;  >^'liiie  Queen  of  England,  Beverley, 
White;  Lady  HardinEe,  lady  Siude,  Her  Mujentv,  Bella  Donnu,  rose  and 
blush ;  Sir  Stafford  Carey  and  Lord  RHnelagh,  brown ;  Prince  Aloert  und 
Dr.  Rosas,  crimson.  Biz  Pompons- Fnirest  of  the  Fair,  Madamo  Fould, 
Baaiie,  SiUamon,  Cspella,  Mad.une  Eugene  Uomage. 

WxKTXRTKO  CoLBcs  YBRBCHA7FELTI  (J.  T.  0.).— The  larffo  bttv  window 
is  preferable  to  either  cold  frames  or  the  windnvr  with  anorth  a'peet.  Keep 
the  snil  dry,  giving  no  more  water  than  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  stalks 
■hrivaUlog.  It  will  not  bear  mueh  cold,  and  not  the  lirast  damp,  and  requires 
a  temperature  of  45^  to  winter  it  safely.  Yon i may  winter  it,  however,  by 
keeping  it  dry,  and  excluding  frost  by  heating  the  room  either  with  a  lamp 
or  hot  water,  the  latter  being  preferable.  It  should  not  be  cut  down  now, 
and  not  in  spring  until  it  commences  growing  afresh.  "  Florii«ti'  Flowers,'* 
which  may  be  had  free  by  post  from  our  office  fur  five  sumps,  contains  the 
information  sought. 

AsALSA  AiMXKJL  PoTHSD  IN  LoAX  (/.  i€.).-'We  have  grown  Asaleas  very 
fairlv  In  loam  and  leaf  monld,  and  we  think  your  plant  will  also  do  well 
until  the  blooming  ia  past,  when  we  would  pot  it  in  pest  soil.  It  is  only 
natural  for  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  fall,  though  more  have  (kllen  than 
we  ahould  like  at  this  season.  Oars  are  remarkably  fine  in  foliage  this  year. 


mas  crlstata,  Poly»r4ohnm  anguJare  proHferum,  Athynum  Fillx-fteo^ 
•pUjmo^um.  SMlopendrium  vnlgare  muliftdum  msjw,  Asplenlum  tWCBO* 

manes  Inclsum,  Blechnum  spicant  ramosnm.  Take  the  Sirawberri8tiiB«j 
.cover  at  once,  and  by  the  beginntog  of  January  place  them  on  shelves  naw 

the  glass  in  a  vinety  at  work%  bringing  them  on  slowly. 

Thrips  cm  F««K8-0LtiiBaBS  Tf^lS'^S^l^^'^^^'^'iY'r^VJts^^^ 
TROPE  (f/orrt).-On  a  calm  evening  flll  the  house  with  tobacco  ■raj»«jT 
bariiinir  shar  tobacco  in  a  famlgator,  and  repeat  the  dose  on  the  next  nl^ 
but  one.  Fumigate  afterwards  whenewr  a  thrlps  is  see«.  Otrr  ooi*^ 
■  snontfont  wishes  to  know  how  to  preserve  Arbutus  berries,  so  as  to  uas 
tht-ra  as  an  ornament  for  dishes.  As  to  creepers  for  a  cooservatory,  no  mea- 
tir>n  is  made  hs  to  how  m«ny  are  rti-slred.  Lapageria  rosea.  MandeWll* 
snaveo1en<«.  Mlmo»  nrottrat-i,  Pawiflora  Neumaanl  and  CloweeiaBa,  Hlb- 
bertia  gtossularieBfolla,  Jamninu-n  heterophyilnm,  Sollya  llnoAris,  ^*"«g» 
mollissi.na.  K-nnedya  monophvlla,  an'l  K.  rabicunda  superba,  areall  ijaiu 
abv.  We  know  of  no  shrub-,  thut  will  thrive  In  extremely  wet  «oiIj*<<^^ 
drain  ge  exceot  Willows,  Alder,  and  bog  plants,  and  not  one  in  a  hundM 
are  shnihB.  So  far  a«  wo  know,  a  whUe  HeUotrope  is  ^ot  P«w.  to  be  had. 
H.  linifollum.  from  the  C.pe,  we  have  grown,  but  thought  little  of  it.  Most 
or  the  white  kinds  aro  annuals  aud  biennials. 

ViNKs  FOR  Gbrkmhousk-Frrks  por  GLASS  Casb  {M.  P.X— Ton  will 
rMuiro  five  Vines  If  they  aro  planted  .ilong  the  front,  the  flr»t  one  beliig' 
1  font  6  inches  from  the  end.  and  the  others  3  feet  apart.  You  may  li»v« 
Blaek  ilamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Black  Champton.  White  Fron- 
ti)rnan.  an^l  Trentham  Black ;  but  wo  would  only  have  three  m  so  narrow  a 
house,  and  plant  in  front  a  Black  Hambargh3  f  et  (rom  the  end  of  the  boon, 
Buckland  Sw<«etwater  in  the  centre,  and  Trentham  Black  S  feet  from  the 
other  end.  When  they  reached  tho  rafter  wo  would  let  two  shoots  grow, 
and  train  one  to  the  right  and  the  <»ther  to  tlio  lolt,  and  up  the  house  when 
each  hwl  run  I  foot  6  laches.  la  this  esse  von  would  have  rods  at  I  ftwfc 
6  inches  from  the  ends,  und  a  little  less  than  3  feet  apart,  just  the  same  aair 
five  Vines  wore  planted.  Y<m  may  have  ellhcr  British  or  exotic  Ferns,  jOflS 
as  the  situation  Is  cold  or  warm.  Siy  Brltihh— Lastrea  Flllx-mas  crlspa  ;. 
Polypodlum  vnlgsre,  P.  vulRare  aurltum ;  .'^colopendrium  vnlgare,  and  tM 
varieties  &ub'Oomuimo,  ramiwun^  marRlnAium.  and  inultlforme ;  Bleeanom 
pptoint  ranio<um.  and  B.  spicant  land foiium;  Asplenium  marmum,  A^  aep- 
tiutrlonale,  A.  viritie,  end  the  mnUlfld  form  (blfidum  or  multlfl'lnm).  A.  ttt- 
chomanes,  and  vatieties  multiflduti.  inoi«om,  and  depauperatutn ;  Adlautam- 
oapilluii-Veneriii ;  Aftpleniuni  fnntanura  ;  Polypodium  cambricum ;  Poly- 
►Uohum  lonohiii.*,  and  P.  angulare  proUrerum.  Exotic  Ferns— Aspleniuia 
monanthemum,  obtunum,  reelinAtum,  ralicans,  dlmidlatum,  nabeluforme*. 
and  attenuaium  ;  Adinntum  renlforme,  setu'osum,  afflne,  and  ouneatum; 
Davallia  canarien-is  pentaphylla,  decora,  and  sjllda;  Lastrea  glabella, 
acuminata,  and  quinquanculnris;  AciophorusNoviB-Zealandiaj;  Mphobolus 
rupfstns,  pprtufcus,  Mud lingua;  Nephrolepi*  tuberoea,  and  peotinata;  Dry- 
naria  Fortunl ;  Plntvlo  nti  rotundifolium ;  Pleopeltis  pustuUta,  and  stlg- 
matioa ;  Pterta  cretica,  sermUta,  creiica  albo-lincHta:  Woodwardia  { DoodlaJ 
aepera,  media,  and  corymblfera  or  oaudmta;  Sel igiaella.  densa,  and&  dentU 
cula^u,  for  surfaolng. 

UiDOiKo  LioHT  >?oiL  {K.  ie.).--Your  irar.lcner  is  probubly  correct.  Ridg- 
ing  llRht  soil,  aud  exD»^intr  It  ihti-*  to  the  frorts  of  winter,  has  little  or  no 
enriching  effect,  bat  it  confi-rs  a  beneHt  by  destroying  the  larvas  ofrmaa. 
if  the  frort  Is  intense.  Your  best  culture  would  be  to  grow  your  Tnmlpa, 
Ac,  in  narrow  beili»,  deepening  the  soil  of  those  by  throwing  on  to  them 
the  e*rlh  from  the  path?,  and  mulching  your  crops  with  cocoa-nut  notfi 
reftiso  and  other  muterlal. 

Case  pob  Strikimo  Currraos  (A.  P.  D.^  5&iop).— The  Bijou  Plant  Cue 
made  bv  Mr.  stock.  Archer  fttreet,  Westbouroe  «rovc,  answers.  It  is  heaua 
either  wi;h  gas  or  Child's  night  lights. 

MvsHRooM-oEOWiNo  {A  Header) .^St9  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Pl*h  in  No.  169.  It  is  just  the  ola  concluded  story  repeated.  Place  spawn 
in  the  eround  anv  where,  and  prevent  It  beinjr  lost  there  by  heat  and  n^JJJ" 
tnre.  and  it  will  produce  Mushrooms  without  any  chemiosi  waterings;  but 
such  spawn  will  soon  exhaust  itselC  To  secure  a  good  lastinc  bed  the  spawa 
ma.»t  run  m  rich  raanurlsl  matter.  Tue  article  referred  to.  and  "Doinp  or 
the  La?t  Week,"  will  tell  you  more  than  we  c*n  well  rspeat  now.  WenawB 
no  faith  in  sueh  short  ruts  to  success.  We  nave  ha  i  plenty  of  Muahrooins 
Jnthe  open  air  by  merely  placing  bit*  of  spawn  below  the  ground  an  inch  or 
so,  but  ihey  wpio  Boon  exhausied.  All  ttic  chemical  waterings,  Ac,  are 
mere  theoretlcttl  delu-hms. 

VirfKS  IS  Pots  (E.  5.). —Anv  kind  of  Vines  may  bo  grown  in  pota  in  a. 
vinery.  For  au  orchard-houael  Black  HamburaU,  Uorai  HaaoaUine,  Dnton 
Sweetw.iter.  and  Huckland  Sweeiwater^  arc  perliAps  the  beat.  »«•  resnarkt 
of  Mr.  W.  Paul  the  other  week.  Piaoia  in  pot»  and  in  the  open  ground  are  in 
different  circumsunces.  Witu  Vines  you  may  keep  the  soil  in  the  poU  open 
until  they  aro  placed  in  Uw  fruliing.potjj.  After  that,  and  when  stactmg 
for  fruit,  the  soil  Khould  be  firm.  When  mere  growth  is  the  object  keep  toe 
soil  open  :  when  fraiifuliie««  U  I     object  keep  11  firm. 

Shrub  for  a  Oallerv  {if.  J.I.— You  say  nothing  at  all  about  the  sun- 
liKht.  the  mo*t  iniporttnt  circumstance.  GMli^ht  is  prejudicial  to  plants 
nnl&n  nicely  nianagr^d  as  to  ventilation.  No  plants  will  flourish  long  without 
the  light  ot  day.  If,  as  we  prcaume.  you  ure  %vithont  that  light,  the  only 
thmg  you  can  do  la  either  lo  grow  large  plantu  of  Geraniums,  keep  them 
in  the  gallery  for  a  few  rtayw,  and  then  replace  with  others,  taking  them  in 
aud  out  Sbrubst,  s-sch  ae  Aucubas,  Laurels,  and  Cypresses,  may  be  treated. 
in  the  same  way.    If  you  have  light  any  shrub  will  suoesed. 

SvLPBUR  Paint  pou  Fruit  Trbes  (C.  P  ).— Sulphur  and  clay  is  a  capital 
paint,  «nd  jou  may  add  a  little  lime,  but  not  much  If  the  lime  is  iresh.  If 
the  lime  is  mild  It  will  have  little  more  effect  than  any  other  earth,  and  we 
would  prefer  h  little  soot  insteaii.  The  main  object  is  to  shut  up  all  the  bndi 
snd  wooii  from  the  air  for  a  time.  We  would  decidedly  paint  the  trees^ 
though  they  showed  no  signs  of  insects  during  the  summer,  doing  it  chiefly 
all  about  the  buds  with  a  soft  brush.  ii*revention  is  better  thau  cure.  We 
have  not  painted  our  Figs  for  several  years,  and  saw  nothing  until  thto 
autunin,  when  we  noticed  scale.  Wu  waahed  with  soap  water,  and  than 
pauited  with  clay,  sulphur,  and  a  little  soap  in  the  water.  As  the  buds 
swell  the  mixture  will  drop  ofl^,  and  you  can  help  it  gi'adaally  by  tligbt 
syringing. 

VxNM—PxAss  ov  QcrnrcE  Stocks  ( W.  J?.).— The  "  Vine  Uonnal,'*  ^liiloii 
you  can  have  free  by  post  from  our  offloo  (or  thirty-two  postagv  ttonipa. 
The  point  of  union  of  the  ooioa  and  tlie  Quince  stock  sbonid  be  bniMd 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soiU 
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0«niUA  Bloovs  Falliko  wmbw  Haut-sxpavdid  (/.  Jf.).— We  thmk 
tiuit  ths  tomp«niftare  wm  too  low,  and  that  if  there  bad  been  an  fncreaoe  or 
hMt  sooner  they  would  not  have  fallen.  They  remained  a  fortnight  half- 
espandedt  and  then  yon  gaTO  an  inereaee  of  heat  safflcient  to  have  thrown 
off  the  buds  of  anything.  A  rlae  of  10"  in  ao  nhort  a  space  of  time  must  be 
isilnrioua  to  vegetaHon.  We  are  not  certain,  bnt  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  bada  were  not  fully  matured,  and  the  imperfection  did  not  maaifeat 
ttafllf  until  the  blooma  commenced  expanding. 

JElxFLAMTiKa  YxBM  vn  RocKwonK  rMBBR  Olabb  (A.  J.).— Tho  best  time 
to  replant  them  would  be  in  the  March  of  next  year,  but  you  may  do  ao 
now  If  care  be  taken  to  remove  them  with  aa  much  root  aa  trasalble. 

fiowixo  iHDtAX  SBBDa^CoTSBWO  Yiirx-BORDKii  {W.  M,  5.).— Sow  the 
aeeda  in  March,  and  place  the  pota  in  a  hotbed  of  from  TS"  to  85''.  The  Vine- 
border  would  be  improTe^  by  coTerlnff  with  a  good  thiekneaa  of  dry  leavea 
or  litter,  but  not  anch  aa  would  heat  much.  Thia  covering  would  prevent 
the  border  becoming  very  web,  aa  the  materinls  would  themaelves  abaorb 
moit  of  the  rain.  If  not  covered  in  thia  wav,  it  ought  to  have  at  least  a 
■ix-inch  covering  of  litter  to  prevent  froat  iDJorlng  the  roots.  Your  cover- 
.  iog-np  well  the  border  with  leavea  and  dung  a  short  time  before  commencing 
to  fbree  is  good. 

GLAsa  WOK  ViBXET  (Ca/«oria).— It  la  against  our  rnlea  to  adflreas  our 
coadjutors  privately.  Mr.  Abbey  la  not  a  plant-seller.  We  question  If  you 
OOQW  get  the  planu  spoken  of  in  any  one  nursery  at  present ;  but  If  you 
make  your  wanta  known  jou  will  obtain  them  all  by  degrees,  and  a«  soon  as 
ibe  demand  in  known  there  will  be  no  want  of  a  supply.  The  16-ounce 
fflaaa  will  do  if  about  that  weight;  but  if  some  of  it  does  not  range  above 
18  ounces  it  will  be  scarcely  atronK  enough,  aa  your  rafters  are  20  Inches  apart 
We  believe  that  in  a  box  of  some  hundreda  of  feet  you  wUl  And  little  that  Is 
fully  16-ounee,  though  called  ao.  Soane  may  be  allttle  more,  but  the  bulk  wlU 
aoarcely  average  15os«.  The  squares  should  not  be  deeper  than  12  Inches 
at  mcat-that  ia,  20  by  12.  Twenty  by  ten  would  be  better,  as  the  laps  give 
aftrengfth.  If  the  place  ia  expoaed,  however,  we  would  advise  what  la  called 
2UouAce,  though  it  would  coel  some  la.  8d.  more.  We  have  used  16-ounce 
onxaelvea,  and,  aa  yet,  wlrb  little  or  no  caaualty  for  a  number  of  years ;  but 
we  think  that  were  we  doing  much  again  we  would  prefer  21- ounce,  as  the 
squares  bend  a  little  !n  storms,  and  especially  with  anew.  With  hall  we 
think  the  bending  is  no  disadvantage. 

Gakpen  Plan  [A  Subscribsr,  Bnmsgate). ^The  only  Improvement  in  your 
plan  that  wewould  sucgeat  would  be  to  doaway  with  the  sUiT  shield-like  piece 
of  grass  in  front  of  the  house  by  curving  it  on  each  bide,  either  by  uking  it 
nearer  the  wmII,  or  farther  fjrom  the  wall  about  ItA  centre,  and  the  same 
beyond  a,  either  of  which  would  do  away  with  the  ailffneas  and  make  it 
more  picturetque.  The  quickeat-growlng  evergreena  would  be  the  common 
Laurels  $  but  if  you  are  far  enough  from  the  smoke  we  would  adviae  them 
next  the  wall,  and  to  he  cut  out  aa  they  grew  too  large,  and  then  a  mixture 
of  Cypresses,  Abor  Vitw,  Arbutne,  Portugal  Laurels,  and  Aueubas,  and 
Lauruatlhttses  for  the  front  row.  If  on  the  turn  of  the  walk  yon  came  near 
the  wall,  you  could  drape  It  with  Ivy.  If  the  soil  ia  poor  enrich  it  with 
rotten  dung ;  if  little  better  than  sand  or  clay  you  will  have  to  add  some 
loam  or  good  soil  from  a  field  or  the  sides  of  the  hlshway.  A  few  deciduous 
dirubs^  aa  Lilacs.  Bibea,  and  Splreaas,  would  enliven  the  boriera. 

Gabbot  Cbop  Faiuno  (Georae  Wiphton).— To  guard  against  the  ravages 
of  the  Carrot  grab,  we  trench  the  ground  2  feet  deep  in  November,  working 
In  a  liberal  dresaing  of  wcll-rottad  manure,  and  throwing  the  surface  in  ridges 
and  aa  rough  as  possible.  We  throw  it  back  or  down  on  >harp  ft-ostv  mornings 
in  February,  and  in  March  a  dreaaing  of  lime  la  applied.  At  the  time  of 
-  sowing  the  ground  is  strewed  black  with  soot,  not  pointing  it  in  like  the 
lime  with  u  fork,  but  covering  it  with  the  soil  from  th<»  alleys  between  the 
beds.  The  seeds  aro  then  sown  in  drills  in  the  tuual  way,  and  we  invariably 
have  a  aplendid  lot  of  Carrota  in  autumn. 
'  Chicobt  Dbyisio  (D.  AppUgate).-UT,  O.  Abbey  writes.  "  I  gave  that 
part  of  Chicory  treatment  which  related  to  its  cuUivaUon  and  preparation 
tor  market,  and  it  is  not  usual  for  cultivators  to  enter  on  manufactures." 
Of  the  drying  proceaa,  he  says  he  ia  "  practically  ignorant." 

Boss  Seko  Sowing  (£o«en}.— Gather  thshepa  when  fully  ripe,  aa  they 
will  be  by  this  time,  and  place  in  a  flower-pot  m  dry  sand,  guarding  against 
mice  which  are  very  partial  to  them.  In  the  flrat  week  in  March  break  the 
heps  into  piecea  and  aow  them  In  pans,  but  theae  should  not  be  common 
seed-pans,  which  are  about  8  inohes  deep.  Those  for  Koae-seeda  ahoald 
not  be  leea  than  6  inchea,  aad  they  need  not  he  more  tnan  9  inchea  in 
depth.  Gobd  sized  flower-pota  will  do  quite  aa  weU.  Drain  wetl,  and 
All  to  within  1  inch  of  the  rim  with  rich  aandy  loam,  on  thia  place  the 
seeds  abont  1  inch  apart,  and  cover  with  half  an  inch  of  fine  aolL  Flange 
the  pot  outside  quite  up  to  the  rim  in  a  annny  open  place,  watering  so 
as  to  keep  the  soil  moist;  but  this  will  only  be  needed  in  dry  weather. 
The  young  plants  will  probably  appear  in  April  or  May,  but  the  seed  nay  not 
vegeUte  until  the  aecond  spring.  Strict  guard  must  be  kept  agaiuat 
mice,  or  thfy  will  take  them  all.  When  tbe  young  planta  have  made 
three  or  four  leavea  take  the  planta  up  earefully  and  pot  ihen  in  small 
pots,  placing  in  a  cold  fhime  for  a  few  days  then  harden  off,  and  plant 
out  a  month  later  in  a  bed  of  rich  solU  By  the  end  of  August  they 
will  have  made  shoots  strong  enough  for  budding,  eapeclally  the  atrong 
growers,  take  theae  and  bud  on  strong  stocks.  The  following  summer  the 
buds  will  make  vigorooa  growths,  and  they  being  left  unpmned  will  bloom 
in  the  following  year.  If  not  budded  let  them  grow  without  pruning,  bnt 
most  of  the  better  varieties  are  shy  bloomera  on  their  own  rooU.  They  will 
bloom,  many  of  them  without  working  at  three  years  old,  but  it  usually 
takes  six  yeara  to  bloom  a  superior  sort  on  itn  own  roots,  for  they  are  moAtly 
Tigoroos,  at  least,  we  want  aueh  for  our  climate.  We  fear  that  the  horse- 
droppings  would  emit  an  unpleasant  smell,  but  we  recently  saw  the  bottom 
of  a  closet  turned  into  a  Muahroom-bed,  and  it  was  produoli;g  famously. 
-;q  A. 

Nambs  of  Fbuit  (D.  J.).^\t  DuchesFe  d»Angoul6rae;  2  and  3.  Bcurr^  Bosc ; 
4  and  5,  Vicar  of  Wink  field;  6,  Aohan;  7,  Comte  de  Laray;  8.  Beurrd 
Blanc  de  Capucins;  12,  Beurrd  Diel;  18.  Uvrdnle's  St.  Germain ;  U,  Bcurrd 
Langelier ;  15,  Baronne  de  Mello.  (C.  J2.).— The  Apples  arc-1,  Catshead ; 
2,  Blbston  Pippin;  8,  Herefordehire  Pearmatn;  4,  Clayaate  Penrmain ; 
5,  Pearson's  Plate;  7,  Lewis's  Incomparable;  9,  Golden  Pip^»in.  The  Fern  is 
Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum,  var.  acutom.  (H.  T.).— The  Pear  is  Benl 
d'Heri.  The  pale  Apple  ia  White  Winte  Oalville,  and  the  ted  one  we  do  not 
know. 

Kamxs  of  Plakts  (Xoiiita).— The  Arabls  sent  is  the  Lucida  variegata. 
•We  think  the  white  variety.  Of  variegated  Arabls  there  la  al*o  a  yellow- 
'ilnged  variety,  but  the  colour  waa  too  faded  to  know  whether  the  leaves  had 
•been  e^ed  with  white  or  yeUow.    The  sascolent  havtog  no  flowers  we  are 


unable  to  pofat  out.    It  looks  like  a  low-rmmlng  8edum  wlthsmdl  gtMii 

without  flowers.  The  Ferns  are-1.  Adiantum  -«*^l°P};?™  .-^JJ^rtSS^ 
tuberose.  { Woreestershire  SubKribeD.-h  Unnsmeable  In  its  P"«»*  "Sy » 
ajTdUntum  spf;  3,  Anemidlctyon  phyllitldis;  tl^^^'^^^Tr  .Si«  fffii 
( iXl^The  Polypidy  is  the  viriety  called  cambricum ;  the  <J5«J«1« 
LhISI  aJS^loT^ou  must  aend  a  better  y«il«jcn  of  the  F^cb^u 
m»ii/MviT  — How  can  tou  expect  us  to  name  such  scraps]  J'''5**^Tri 
l^T^]..^Z^t^ofS^7V<^}7  be  1,  I.  »he  tip  jj *be frjmdM^B 
Blechnum;  8,  A  Th^ja,  perhapa  occidentalis ;  4,  May  bo  Bwta  orlenl^^ 
6,  Lm£  aom^ething  like  a  bit  of  Taxodium  disttohum;  7,  Quite  nnreoog- 
nisable.  


POULTRY.  BBE.  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOWCM. 


BIEMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  ExHbition  commenced  yesterday,  and  wiU  be  ocm- 
tinued  unta  the  1st  of  December  is  passed.  We  have  oUy 
time  to  print  a  list  of  the  prizetakers.  Our  remMks.  as 
weU  as  the  list  of  commendations,  must  be  reserved  until 
next  week.  _ , 

DoiwOT.  (Colonred).-Flr.t  .ad  Third,  Klght  Hon.  yi«»imte»  HjtaM- 

ElgHr  y?.S;i1^  Uol-Tidl.  Unin  Park.  K.n\  Third,  J.  Drewry. 
nili;,,™  nffWte)-Hnt.V.  BobiMon.  V»le  HouM,  neat  a*r«tan«. 

'''8P^r,«'?S??rinrT'Et-Hon.  Vl«o«nU«  H.lm«d.l..    Heooafl. 

=-(iSt.5SSl*  (Clnnamcn «nd ^-^\-^"*-'^\:^Tk^^!r^: 
RftPond  C  T.  Bishop,  Lenton,  near  Nottingham.    Third,  *^^- '****'*Vn5Jr*°'» 

^^.  &^'ATuSrj»gh,  Norfolk     Fourth  CTB^op. 

^oo«H.CB«*  (Brown  and  Punildge-feathered  .-First,  J.  ffl«>fft"5. 

*rcHif-c2;!r."HS«  (^«  ™i  ra'r5fd1Ua.h.r.d)  -«r.t.E.  SmUb. 
Mlddtoton.  near  MaacheWer.    Second,  T.  Stretch.  Orin,kirk. 

CB^n^aliL  fvUMit  (Brown  and  Paririd«e.fe»a«red).-nrrt.  - 
C.?n;he"cl.w..5"^id.E.Tudg^A.hG^^^ 

.SSd",'!li^"F:  ffi^,'Kii*«k.-  Kh^?^";?..  Cftic*«».-Firtt 
.&nd,V-f-W'or.Ke«t-lofcK^t^_p«^.dj^.,.    _.„_   „„ 


Secondi 
and  Second,  . 
BfiABaiA    PooxaAB^-First, 


Mrs,   Hargreaves,  "Arborfleld    Hall,  near 
Dundrom,  Dublin.      CAwtena.— First, 


Malted  C  A  Bailwice,  5,Mount  Terrace,  Taunton,  Somerset.  Chtef^' 
-First,  iev!  A.  OB^ki.  Ruyton  XI  Tiwns.  Salop.    Second,  Miss  C.  H. 

A  Sloiu  Birihea  Green,  Birmingham.  ^*»«*"«-^^!»fei*  ?"J^: 
Biackp^ol.   Second,  >IV.  Blikhorn.  Jun..  Pcasley  Houae.  St.  Helens.  Lanca- 

■^SJlrK  HAMauxoH  -First,  K.  F.  Goodwin,  Middleton,  near  ManchesUnr. 

G^win.  m\SS^,  n«  Manoh«Ur.    Third.  J.  Dixon.  Horth  T«A, 

*"H?.°.'«^B'(Gl;idon.pe.cmed).-Flr...  J.  E.  Power-,  ^M^^^*'^- 
8^3     C    Taiter.all,    Waterloof,   near  Manchester.    ™i*;^- J??!* 

^  m"  BOaoH  (8nT.r.pencm.d).-nr.t,  vr  Wood,  SheffljW-    ^^^J" 

Blrmmgham  (Gold«.V    fH«.nd  J  HoM«c«»,  T^e  H»»«;-^„«"sS^Ji^ 

St  G-  Gore,  liart.,  Derbyshire.  ThirC,  J.  Bobinson  ^*«^*''"a-S>w' 
S  H  HT*e.  Tauntiu  Hall.  Ashton-under  Lrne.  Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore, 
Bart."    Third,  W.  Kershaw,  Hey  wood,  near  ManchesUr. 
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Haxbomk  (Snv«r.«|W>ftod).— Flmt,  Sir  8t.  O.Oora,  Bart.  SMMd,  Mitt 
E.  BaMon,  Oltotcad,  Binirlej,  Torkthlra.  Third,  J.  FieUfn^,  Nevc^aureh, 
BMr  Munehester.  CfticfctfiM.— FIrpc,  J.  Fieldisf.  8eooad,  Mrf.  flnrt, 
▲IderwMley,  Helper.    Tbtrd,  Min  £  Baldon. 

Hambokoh  Hbks  (SpmiKlcd).— First,  J.  Boe,  Hadfiald,  near  lianeliaater. 
SaeoDd,  O.  E  Hardmau,  B«wtoB«talI.  Manobeater. 

Hamboboh  Pvllbts  (Spaaglad).— First,  J.  Leach,  Staffordshire.  Saoond, 
The  Right  Hon.  tbe  Vlsooantaas  Hotmeadale,  Llatnn  Park,  Kent. 

Pousa  Fo'JTL  (Black  with  White  Crests).  —  First  and  Second,  T.  P. 
Edwards,  Lyndhurst.  Hant*.  Third,  W.  MewMme,  bincley,  Yorkshire. 
Ohieketu.—Virtt,  Second,  and  Third.  J.  Smith,  Kaifchlej,  Yorkshire. 

PousH  Fowls  (Golden).— First,  Miss  E.  Beldoo,  QU*tead.  Second,  F.  R. 
Pease,  Soathend,  Darlington.  Third,  S.  Khaw.  CAie^«n«.— First,  W. 
Newsone,  Binglej,  Yorkshire.    Second  and  Third,  P.  R.  Pease. 

Pousn  Fowls  ^SlSrer}.— First  and  Second.  Q.  C.  Adkln*,  The  Llgbtwoods, 
Birmingham.  Third,  H.  Beldoo,  GiUtead.  Chickent.^Fint,  Miss  E. 
Beldon,  Qilstead.    Second  and  Third,  G.  C.  Adkinin 

AVT  OTBBB  DiBTiBCT  Vabibtt.— Fir«t,  F.  U.  NeTlile,  Edgbaston  fCnekoo 
Dorking).  Second,  E.  Pigeon,  Lrmpwione,  near  Exeter  (La  Flt^che). 
Thiid,  Mrs.  D.  Haig,  LIcbfleld  (Magpie  Tarifans). 

Oaxb  Fowl  ( BUok-brea!itcd  Reds).— First,  Sir  St.  Q.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wirks- 
work,  Derbyshire.  Second,  Miss  K  Charlton,  Bradford.  Third,  J.  H. 
'WUtiama,  Spring  Bank,  near  Welshpool.  Fourth,  J.  HalsaU,  Ince.  near 
Wlgan.  OAicitcews.— First,  R.  Woods,  (Hberton.  Worksop,  Kotis.  Second, 
J.  HalsalL  Third.  A.  B.  Dyas,  Msddey,  Shropshire.  Fonrtb,  Cspt. 
Wethcrall,  Loddiagton,  near  Kettering. 

Oaxb  Fowls  (Brown  and  other  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).— First  and 
Cap,  T.  Statter,  Mancbenter.  Second,  J.  Wood,  Wigan.  Third,  n.  Helle- 
weu,  Walkley,  near  Shefllfld.  Fonrtb,  H.  Adams,  Beverley.  Chhkeiu.  — 
Pirst^  J.  Wood.  Second  and  Fonrtb,  £.  Aykroyd,  Bradford.  Third,  M. 
Billing,  Jnn.,  Erdlnston,  near  Birmiugbam. 

Oamb  Hbks  ( Black .breaated  and  other  Reds).— First,  E.  Aykroyd,  Brad* 
ford.    Second,  J.  Wood,  Wlgan. 

Oamb  PVM.KTS  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  Mrs.  Hay,  Snb- 
bory,  Derby.    Second,  C.  Mlnon>,  Sudbury,  Derby. 

Oamb  (Duckwlngs,  and  other  Greys  und  Bines).— FIr«t,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore, 
Bart.,  Wirksworth,  Derbynhlre.  Second,  W.  Oamon,  The  Green,  Thom- 
tOQ-le-Moors,  Chester.  Third.  T.  Carleas,  Bnverlng,  near  Nottingham. 
-  Fonrtb,  E  T.  Reynolds,  Tysley,  Birminj^bax.  C&ieA:«ns.— First,  £  Aykroyd, 
Bradford,  Yorlifhire.  Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore.  Third,  J.  Holme,  Knowslej, 
Presoot    Fourth,  T.  Carless. 

Oaxb  (Black  and  Brasay-winged,  except  Greys). •« First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stone- 
doogh,  ilaneheater.  Hecond,  MesKi*.  Rnllock  and  Rapson,  Leamington. 
Third,  H.  Bddon,  Gllsiead,  BIngley,  Yorkshire.  Chiekent  —  First,  J. 
Fletcher.    Second,  H.  Beldon.    Third,  J.  D.  Newnome.  Batley,  Tweeds. 

Gaicb  (White  and  Piles}.— First,  Oaptain  C.  Cnrtls,  Lniter worth.  Second, 
J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclongh,  Manchtiiter.  Thirds  Rev.  F.  Wasson,  Mesaing, 
KeWedon.  Chiek«H».—¥int,  J.  Fletcher.  Second,  J.  Sunderland,  Halifax. 
Third,  Rev.  Q.  s.  Crnwys,  Tirerton,  DeTon. 

Gamb  Hbus  (Except  Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  Sir  St.  G. 
Gore.  Bart,  Wirksworth,  Derbyihire.  Second,  £.  T.  Reynolds,  Tysley,  BLr- 
mingnam. 

Gaxb  Pcllbts  (Except  Black-breasted  and  other  Redsl.— First,  H.  Worrall, 
West  Derby,  LiTcrpool.    Second,  J.  H.  Wiiliamv,  Welshpool 

SINGLE  COCKS. 

DoBKiKO.— First,  E.  Tadman,  Whitchurch.  Salop.  Second,  Jl  Robinson, 
Oarstang.  Third,  Lady  S.  Des  Yoiax,  Burton-upon-Trent.  Fourth,  Right 
Hon.  Vlsoonntess  Holmeadale,  Kent.  Fifth,  Mis.  Arkwright,  Ktwall  UaU, 
Derby. 

Spabisb.— First.  H.  Lane,  Milk  Street,  Bristol.  Second,  H.  C.  Mobbs, 
Northampton.    Thii-d,  D.  Parsley,  Rnck  Cottage,  Bristol. 

Cochiv-Cbiva  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First  and  Third,  Oapt  H.  Heaton, 
Lower  Bronghton,  Manchester.  Second,  Mrs.  R.  White,  Broomball  Pack, 
Sheffleld. 

Coobib-Cbiba  (Except  Cinnamon  and  Bnff).— First,  J.  Poole,  Ulveraton, 
Laaoaahire.  Second,  R.  While,  Broomhall  Park,  Sheffleld.  Third,  C.  H. 
Wakcfleld,  MaWem  Wells. 

BxAHMA  PooTBA.— First,  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  near  Exeter.  Seeond, 
T.  Btatter,  Stand,  Manchei-ter.    Third,  R.  W.  Boylff,  Dundrnm,  Dnblin. 

Hambubou  ((}olden-pencillod).  >Flrst,  H.  Beldon,  GUstead,  Bingley, 
Torkahire.    Second  and  Third,  Rer.  R.  Roy,  Worcester. 

Bajcbubob  (Silver-pencilled).— Flrai,  C.  Moore,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  Praatofn. 
BeooDd,  J.  Holland,  Worcester.  Third,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Hopton  Hall, 
near  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire. 

Haxbvboh  (Golden-spangled).— First,  W.  Kershaw,  Heywood,  near  Man- 
chester. Second,  Messrs.  Bray,  Broadhead,  &  Wilkinson,  Choppards,  Holu- 
flrtb,  Yorkahire.    Third,  Messrs.  Burch  ft  Boulter,  Sheflleld. 

Hajibvboh  (SilTer-spanglcd).— Flrsf,  J.  Fielding,  Newcbnreh,  near  Man- 
cheater.  Second,  B.  M.  ClWe,  Tbe  Higbaelds,  GraveUy  Hill,  near  Birmfaig- 
ham.    Third.  T.  Bums,  Leish,  near  Mancheater. 

PousB.— First,  W.  Newsome,  Bingley.  Seeond,  J.  Smith,  Kelghley. 
Third,  H.  Beldon,  GUstead. 

Gamb  (White  and  Piles,  Doekwings,  and  other  rarletles,  except  Reds).— 
First,  E.  AykroTd,  Bradford.  Second,  M.  Billing,  Jun.,  Rrdington,  near 
Blrmbgham.  Third,  J.  Halsall.  Wigan.  Fourth,  J.  H.  Williams,  Welsh- 
pool. 

Gamb  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First  and  Second,  J.  H.  Williams,  Welsh- 
pool.   Third,  E.  C.  Gilbert,  Fenkridge,  Staffordshire.    Fourth,  W.  Boyes, 

Gajsb  (Brown  and  other  Reds,  except  Blaek-breasted).— First  and  Cop, 
T.  Statter,  Manchester.  Flrsf,  J.  Smith.  Second,  J.  Fletcher.  Third,  M. 
Billing,  Jun.,  Erdingtoo,  near  Birmingham.     Fonnb,  G.  Clement,  Blr- 

Bamtams  (Gold-lseed).— First,  M.  Leno,  Jan.,  Dnnatable,  Bedfordshire. 
Second  and  Third,  U.  Spray,  Dunstable,  Bedforosblre.  ^    .    .  . . 

Babtaus  (Sllver-laoed).  — First,  U.  Spary,  Dunstoble,  Bedfordshire. 
Seeond  and  Third,  M.  Leno,  Jan.,  Dunstable. 

Bavtams  (White,  Clean- legged).  —  First,  W.  Draycott,  Hnmberstone, 
near  Leicester.  Seeond,  Rev.  F.  Tearle,  Leioesier.  Third,  W.  Watson, 
Calstock,  Taviatockr  ,  „ 

Bamtams  (Block,  Clean-legged).-rir8t,  T.  Davie*,  Newport,  Monmonlh. 
Seeond,  Miss  K.  (2barlton,  Bradford.  Third,  J.  Bradwell,  Southwell, 
Nottinghamahlre. 

Bamtams  (Any  other  variety  exoept  Game).— First,  W.  J.  Cope,  Bamsley 
(Pekin).    Seeond,  W.  Harvey,  Sheflleld. 


Oamb  Bamtams  (Black-breaeted  and  other  Reda).— Mise  B.  Cmrford. 
Farnafleld,  Sonthwell.  Second,  J.  W.  Kelleway,  Hersten,  Isle  of  Wl^tift. 
Third.  Sir  St.  G.  Gore.  Bart.,  Hopton  Hall,  Wirksworth,  Derbjah  «re. 
Fourth,  Hon.  W.  T.  W.  FltswiUiam,  Weotworth  Wood  Boose,  RoUierii»-.  . 

Game  Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  R.  B.  Postans,  BrBatw>ood, 
Essf*x.  Seeond,  R.  Hawksley,  Jon.,  Sooth  well,  Nottinghamshire.  Thlrda 
J.  W.  Kelleway,  Meraton,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Gamb  Bantam  Cocks.— First,  J.  W.  Kelleway,  Merston,  Isle  of  Wlg^lit. 
Second,  C.  Aukland,  Ueetwell  Cottage,  Chesterfield.  Third,  R.  B.  PoetaiM^ 
Brentwood.  £»«ex. 

DucKB  (White  Aylesbury).— First  and  Third,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Harfev  1 
Aylesbury,  Bucklngbamshiie.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prsbendal  Pana 
Aylekbnry. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— Flrat,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland,  ILUifax.  Seeond.  H.  WorraH, 
West  Derby,  Uverpool.  Third,  J.  Anderson,  Melgle,  N.B.  Fourth,  Oapt. 
W.  Hornby,  Prescot. 

Ducks  < Black  East  Indian).— First.  J.  W.  Kelleway,  Merston,  Ide  of 
Wiitht.    Second,  Mrs.  Usyne.  Fordingtnn,  Dorchester. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland.  Second.  B.  P. 
Wllli4iii«,  Glaulinn.  Dublin. 

GiKSE( White).— First,  W.  K.  Daxbory,  Leeds.  Seeond,  W.  KerehAW» 
Heywood.    Third,  J.  Faulkner,  Burion-upon-Trent. 

Gbbsk  (White).— First,  Mrs.  Heamons,  Uartwell,  Ayleabory,  Bveks. 
Second,  J.  Lyoeti,  Marston  Yilla,  Stafford. 

Gbesb  (Grey  «nd  Mou led).— First,  W.  H.  Denisnn,  Wobnm,  Bade 
(Touluuse).  Second,  J.  Lyceit,  SUfford.  Third,  Her  Grace  the  Dochees  of 
MariboruuKh,  Blenheim  Palace,  Woodatock,  Oxford. 

Gkkse  (Grey  and  Mot  tied). -First,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Hartwell.  Ayleahoty. 
Bneka.  Second,  W.  Lort,  Jan.,  King's  Norton,  near  Birmingham  (04d 
EiiKlisb). 

TuBKBTS  -First,  J.  Smith,  Breeder  Hills,  near  Grantham  (Cambrids«l« 
Secitnd,  Rev.  U  G.  Baily,  Swindon  (Ca  11  bridge )i  Tnird.  G.  R  DartaeU. 
Arden  House,  Henley-ln-Ard%n  (Norfolk).  PottttM.—Fint,  Mr.  G.  Browne, 
Withlnglon,  Shrewsbury  (Cambrldgf«.  Second,  J.  Beasley,  Btaaipt<Ma» 
Noithampron  (Cambridge) .    Third,  J .  Smith  ^Cambridge}. 

PIGEONS. 

TOMBtBBS  (Almond).- Fir*t,  F.  Kife,  Westbonme  Grnve,  BayswaCer,  Losi- 
don.  Second,  F.  Esqullant,  Oxford  Street,  Loudon.  Third,  P.  Eden,  Croaae 
Line,  Salford,  Manchester. 

Cakbisb  (Black}.—C9dfc.— First,  F.  Else.  Seeond,  P.  Eden.  J7e»s.^ 
First,  F.  Else.    Seeond,  P.  Eden. 

Cabbibb  (Any  other  eoloar).—Cocft.— First.  P.  Eden,  Selford.  Seooiid« 
Messrs.  W.  Slddons  ft  Son*,  Aston.  Ji^B.— First,  Messrs.  W.  Siddons  ami 
Sons.    Second,  F.  Else,  Bay  water. 

PowTBa  (Red  or  Bine).— CbcA;.  —First,  G.  B.  Potts,  Snnderland.  H^ifiOBd, 
P.  Rden,  Salford.    ^«»».— Firat,  G.  K.  Potta.    Second.  P.  Eden. 

PowTBB  (Any  other  eolonr).— CbrJL.— Flr^t;  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Seeond, 
F.  Else,  BayswaUr.  iiefi.— First,  O.  R.  Potts,  Sunderland.  Seooad,  P. 
Eden.  Salford. 

Balds.- First,  T.  Ridpeth,  Roaholme, Manchester.   Second.  F.  Esqoilanfc. 

Bkayiks.- First.  W.  H.  C.  Dates,  Bestborpe,  Newark.    Second,  F.  Else. 

T0MBLBB8  (Mottled).— FirKt  and  Seeond,  P.  Kden,  Salford. 

TvMBLxxs  (Any  other  colour;.— First,  J.  Fielding,  Jon.,  Rochdale.  Seoo&d, 
J.  Ford,  London. 

RoBTS.- Flrat.  T.  D.  Green,  SaAon  Walden,  Essex.  Second,  C.  Bolpln, 
Bridgewater.  ^     .  *  .^ 

Jacobins  (Tellow).— First  and  Second,  J.  T.  Lawrence,  Bccekfteld, 
Everton.  Liverpool. 

Jacobivs  (Any  other  Colonr).— First,  J.  T.  Lawrence,  liverpooL  Seooad, 
T.  Ridpeth,  foplar  House.  Rosbolme,  Mancbe«iter. 

Famtails  (White). -First  C.  F.  Allison,  Frisr's  Plaee,  Aeten,  Middtesex. 
Seeond,  T.  Ridpeth,  Poplar  Hooae,  Hnsholrae,  Manchester. 

FAMTAZLa  (Any  other  colour) .—First.  F.  H.  Paget,  BiraUll,  Leioeetor- 
shire.    SeooOL,  J.  W.  Edge,  Asuin  New  Town,  Birmingham. 

Tbompstbbs  (Mottled).— First,  &  Shaw,  Stainhind,  HaUfax.  Second, 
J.  R.  Robinson,  Sunderland. 

Tbompbtbbs  (Any  oth^r  Coloar).— First,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland,  HsUfsx. 
Seeond,  W.  H.  C.  Oates,  Bestborpe,  Newark. 

Owls  (Bine  or  Silver).— First,  P.  Eden,  Cross  Lane,  Salford.  Seooad,  J. 
Fieldinc,  Jnn.,  Rochdale. 

Owls  (Any  other  Colour).— First,  G.  H.  Sanday,  Holme  Plerr«pcttt, 
Nottibgham.    Seeond,  P.  Eden,  Cross  Lsne.  Silfi>rd. 

Nubs.— First,  F.  Else,  Bayswaier,  London,  W.  Second,  T.  BidpeCb, 
Poplar  Hoose.  Ruaholme ,  Manchester.  Third,  Bev.  A.  G.  Brooke,  Royuxi 
XT.  Towns,  Salop.  _  _.     , 

TuBBita  (Red  or  Blue).— First,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Towa,  Birmlng- 
ham.    Second.  S.  Shaw,  Stainland,  Halifax 

TtfBBiTS  (Any  other  Colour).— First,  J.  Perelvall,  Peckham,  Surrej. 
Second,  S.  Shaw,  SUinland,  Halifax. 

Barbs  (Black).— Flrat,  P.  Eden,  Salford.    Second,  S.  Shaw,  Stalalaad. 

Barbs  (Any  other  ctilour).— First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  W.  H.  C. 
Ostes,  Besthorpe,  Newark.  ^  _  _ 

DBAeoN8.-I>1rAt,  n.  Tardley,  Birmingham.  Seeond,  6.  Shaw,  Halifax. 
Third,  C.  Bulptn,  Brldgewazer. 

Maopies— First,  S.  lihaw,  Halifax.    Seeond,  C.  M.  Royda. Rochdale. 

AnTWERfs  -First,  H.  Ysrdley,  Birmingham.  Second,  T.  Ridpeth,  Ruh- 
olme,  Manchester.  .     _ 

ABCHAKOBLs  —  Flrst,  H.  Tordlcy,  Birmlntham.  Seeond,  J.  Perdrall, 
Peckham,  Surrey. 

Akt  otbbb  NbwobDibtii'ctVabibtt.— First,  S.  Shaw,  Halifax.  Seooad, 
H.  Yaxdley,  Birmingham.    Third,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  WUta. 


BEAHMA  POOTRAS. 
N0TWITH8TANDIN0  your  recent  fiat  tliat  a  Brahma  is  only 
a  Cochin  in  masquerade,  I  am  not  discouraged  and  without 
assuming  to  be  either  Attorney  or  Attorney-Gteneral  for 
Brahma  Pootra  Land,  or  any  other  hind,  from  supporting 
the  opinion  of  your  correspondent  "  B.,"  that  tne  breeds  ave 
distinct.    Their  breeding  true  to  colour  is  not  a  dedaiTe 
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proof  I  admit,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  Their  not  breed- 
ing tme  to  colour  would  have  been  direct  evidence  against 
them.  Stability  in  this  respect  negatives  an  adverse  tes- 
timony. 

As  to  the  American  story,  I  confess  that  I  lay  little  stress;, 
if  any,  upon  it,  or  any  other  Yankee  story,  if  aprainst  usual 
experience.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  clearness  in  itself.  I 
do  not  intend  to  take  up  the  question  of  origin  of  species. 
That  I  leave  to  Heaven  and  Mr.  Darwin.  But  if  Brahmas 
were  really  in  the  beginning  a  cross  between  a  Cochin  and 
a  Chittagong.  then  a  Chittagong  and  a  Cochin  have  origi- 
nated a  breed  and  that  is  all.  I  never  saw  a  Chittagong, 
but  it  is  said  by  the  books  to  be  a  cross  between  Malay  and 
Dorking.  In  that  case,  a  cross  again  with  a  Cochin,  retain- 
ing permanently  its  peculiar  type,  would  be  an  anomaly 
indeed.  However,  let  me  suggest  an  expcrimerUum  crucU, 
Let  some  enterprising  spirit  cross  a  Malay  and  a  Dorking 
and  obtain  a  Chittagong.  Cross  this  Chittagong  with  a 
Cochin,  and  if  the  produce  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
Brahma^  cadet  qtuestio.    There  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

But,  sir,  if  constancy  in  the  peculiar  habits,  disposition, 
and  properties  of  a  bird  are  no  evidence  of  breed,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  is.  Varieties  of  Cochins  differ  in  colour, 
but  in  these  respects  they  are  all  alike.  So  with  Dorkings. 
So  with  Hamburghs  and  other  varieties  of  the  same  breed. 
And  in  these  respects  there  is  as  wide  a  difference  between 
a  Cochin  and  a  Brahma,  as  between  any  two  distinct  breeds 
whatever.  Their  mode  of  laying  is  quite  different.  The 
Cochin  lays  a  few  eggs  and  then  sits.  She  leaves  her  young 
often  prematurely  to  lay  and  sit  again.  The  Brahma  lays  a 
great  many  eggs — a  hundred  or  more — ^before  she  sits,  and 
usually  sits  but  once  and  rears  her  brood  carefully.  The  eggs 
are  rather  different  in  shape.  They  are  a  little  rougher  in  the 
shell  so  as  to  be  discerned  by  the  feel,  such,  at  least,  is  my 
experience.  Their  chickens  are  easier  to  rear.  They  put  on 
flesh  more  readily.  They,  perhaps,  range  something  wider. 
The  crow  of  the  cock  is  very  different,  nearer  the  note  of 
chanticleer  than  that  dying  bray  of  the  donkey,  which  is  by 
no  means  suggestive  of  nightingales.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
alleged  that  he  gets  this  note  from  the  Dorking  quartering 
in  the  Chittagong  side  of  his  shield.  He  is  by  no  means  so 
cowardly  a  bird,  and  will  stand  boldly  up  to  a  Game  cock 
and  punish  him,  as  I  know  to  my  cost.  If  all  these  peculiar 
characteristics  with  an  aspect  and  colour  constant  and  suffi- 
ciently distinct  are  marks  only  of  a  Cochin  merely  varying 
in  feather,  it  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  variety  known 
to  the  poultry  world. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  these  very  characteristics  that  stamp 
their  value  on  any  breed.  It  is  for  their  peculiar  excellence 
in  these  qualities,  not  for  their  feathers,  that  different  breeds 
are  approved  and  carefully  kept  pure.  If  it  was  not  for  their 
pre-eminence  as  layers,  neither  comb,  nor  hackle,  nor  spangle, 
nor  pencil,  could  keep  the  Hamburghs  from  oblivion.  To  dis- 
regard such  important  distinctions  seems  impossible.  It  is 
not  because  it  is  a  variety  of  Cochin  that  the  Brahma  is 
kept  up  and  highly  prized,  but  because  it  possesses  peculiar 
and  valuable  properties  of  its  own  to  which  the  Cochin  has 
no  pretensions  whatever. — ^Implumis. 

[Admitting  all  the  merits  that  our  animated  correspondent 
claims  for  Brahma  Pootras,  yet  those  merits  are  no  more 
than  characterise  a  variety.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Coloured  Dorking  as  compared  to  the  White  Dorking  and 
others.  All  the  essential  characteristics  of  form  and  plumage 
tvre  the  same  in  the  Cochin-China  and  the  Brahma  Pootra. 
We  have  no  expectation  that  the  cross-breeding  suggested 
would  do  more  than  demonstrate  that  the  Brahma  is  a 
variety  of  the  Cochin-China,  but  we  fear  that  even  that 
would  not  p.lter  the  opinion  of  our  correspondent.  He 
ignores  direct  evidence  as  a  mere  Yankee  story,  and  it  has 
been  recorded  as  a  result  of  experience,  that 
■'A  man  oonvlnceft  avAinst  his  will 
In  of  the  tdme  opinion  ttlll.**] 


GLASGOW  PIGEON  AJ?D  CANAEY  SHOW. 

Having  been  from  home  I  did  not  receive  my  usual  copy 
of  your  Journal  untfl  to-day,  and  on  looking  over  the  report 
of  the  Siuiderlond  Show  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
stated  therein  that  the  "  Gbsgow  Show  was  given  up."    I 


have  merely  to  refer  you  to  the  advert^ing  columns  of  your 
own  Journal  of  the  same  date  (8th  inst.),  to  show  the  incon- 
sistency of  this,  I  believe  inadvertent,  statement.  There 
has  been  a  slight  ohange  this  year  in  the  management,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  such  a  statement  should  have  crept 
into  your  report. 

As  the  originator  of  the  Glasgow  Show  and  present  Secre- 
tary, I  certainly  feel  happy  to  think  that  it  should  have 
been  considered  a  model  Show,  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
always  continue  such.  I  enclose  you  a  prize  list  which  ia 
more  intended  to  produce  honourable  competition  than  pecu- 
niary gain. — Jaubs  Euthvbn,  Secretary. 

[The  gentleman  who  sent  us  a  report  of  the  Sunderland 
Show  we  are  quite  sure  only  repeated  what  he  was  told,  and 
he  will  r^oice,  as  we  do,  that  he  was  misinformed. 

The  Glasgow  Show  is  to  be  held  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of 
December.  The  prizes  are  liberal  in  money,  in  addition  to 
medals  and  other  rewards ;  and  as  every  variety  and  sub- 
variety  has  a  separate  class,  the  Show  especially  deserved 
the  support  of  Pigeon  and  Canary  fanciers.] 


THE  ORIGIN  OP  BEAHMAS. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Brahmas  were  not  the  "household 
birds ''  they  have  now  become,  I  seized  my  pen  and,  like 
many  others,  rushed  into  print  in  ^defence  of  my  pets.  I 
well  recollect  there  was  a  long  wordy  war,  but  it  reminded 
me  somewhat  of  the  tale  told  of  a  gentleman  rather  noted 
for  his  longwinded  descriptions  always  given  in  a  somewhat 
legal  manner.  This  person  on  one  occasion,  meeting  a 
friend  evidently  in  a  great  hurry,  nevertheless  secured  him 
as  a  listener,  commenced  his  minute  description,  and  after 
detaining  his  impatient  friend  on  tenter  hooks  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  he  wound  up  with  this  appeal — "  Now,  do 
not  you  think  that  perfectly  conclusive?"  "Oh,  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it,"  said  his  impatient  friend,  glad 
of  the  respite ;  "  I  wish  you  good  morning."  "  Hold,"  says 
the  other,  "  wait  one  minute ;  there  is  as  much  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question."  His  friend,  however, 
bolted,  saying  he  was  perfectly  convinced. 

Brahma  origin  is  like  this,  there  is  a  vast  deal  to  be  said 
for  and  against  according  to  our  bias ;  but,  perhaps,  it  only 
wastes  the  time  of  impatient  friends,  so  I  say  honestly  at 
onoe,  although  I  have  headed  this  communication  as  I  have 
done,  that  I  do  not  intend  at  present  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion, I  plead  guilty  to  having  felt  awfully  pugnacious  on 
this  topic  once  or  twice  lately — first  with  Mr.  fi.  P.  Brent, 
when  I  vented  my  spleen  on  paper  for  "  our  Journal,"  but 
saved  the  readers  the  infliction.  Quite  recently,  dear  Messrs. 
Editors,  with  yourselves,  when  you  g^ve  my  pets  that  quiet 
dig  in  the  ribs,  and  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  the  bar 
sinister  belonged  to  them.  If  I  had  not  a  wondrous  kindly 
feeling  for  "  our  Editors  "  as  well  as  "  our  Journal "  I  might 
have  called  you  out,  and,  being  but  a  small  man  myself, 
would  not  have  objected  to  my  size  being  chalked  out  on 
your  body — "  all  shots  outside  the  line  not  to  count ! " 

The  question  of  altering  names  has  been  mooted  on  several 
occasions  of  late,  and  yon  gave  us  a  pretty  list  lately  for  our 
pets,  but  I  am  content  with  "  Brahma.",  It  is  as  euphoniouB 
as  Dorking  or  any  other  name,  so  it  appears  to  me,  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  not  adopt  "  Bahama  Padua,"  or  any  other 
of  the  crackjaw  names,  even  although  "  a  rose  by  any  other 
name  might  smell  as  sweet."  StiU,  in  these  notes,  I  was 
much  tickled  with  one  thing,  and  I  must  say  that,  according 
to  those  notes,  we  Brahma^  breeders  are  remarkably  clever 
fellows.  Tou  said  the  first  ever  shown  had  "unmistakeable 
topknots,"  I  quote  from  memory.  Well,  where  are  these 
topknots  gone  ?  Why  do  not  Game-fanciers  come  to  us  for 
the  secret  ?  then  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  trim  their 
birds!  What  wonderful  deplumatory  have  we  used,  and 
why  is  it  not  advertised  P 

Joking  apart,  dear  Messrs.  Editors,  although,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  shall  not  call  yon  out,  as  even  a  hit  outside  the 
chalk  line  might  irgure  "our  Journal,"  I  nevertheless  shall 
send  you  a  challenge.  It  is  this — state  what  you  consider 
the  marks  of  a  pure  breed,  then,  perhaps,  some  of  us  may 
have  a  word  or  two  more  to  say  in  defence ;  and  come  what 
may,  if  you  prove  us  the  most  wretched  mongrels  that  eveor 
existed,  I  shall  reply.  "  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does," 
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I  xniffht  have  aaid  "  looks ;"  but  I  will  write  no  more  than 

— tTb.  a.  z. 

Since  writinff  the  above,  "our  Journal"  with  "B.'a" 
letter  has  reached  me.  I  will  only  add,  taking  yoor  words, 
that  I  want  the  "  essentials  on  which  a  distinct  breed  can 
be  fbnnded."  I  should  also  like  to  know  the  breeds  yon  do 
consider  pure,  we  shall  then  have  some  foundation  for  the 
diflcnssion.— T.  B.  A.  Z. 


BAIL  WAY  CHAEGES  for  POULTEY  CAEEIAGE. 

I  NoncB  with  much  satisfaction  that  some  one  has  ven- 
tilated the  question  of  the  high  rates  charged  for  carriage  of 
poultry  by  railway  companies  in  general,  and  the  London 
and  North-Western  in  particular. 

Having  laige  dealings  with  the  latter  company,  I  tried  the 
effect  of  individual  influence  and  representation,  but  in 
vain.  On  many  others  besides  myself,  who  live  at  a  great 
distance  from  all  shows,  this  high  carriage  question  be- 
comes a  grinding  oppression,  and  reduces  in  many  cases 
our  contributions  to  shows  to  a  very  small  minimum.  If  a 
united  appeal  were  to  be  made  by  a  united  body  of  exhi- 
bitors, such  as  meet  at  Birmingham,  lam  sure  the  directors 
would  at  once  mitigate  the  evS  complained  of,  which  is  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  which  while 
it  checks  progress,  must  curtail  those  profits  which  from 
poultry  shows  and  exhibitors  ought  to  be  something  con- 
siderable. 

While  canyine  unsold  stock  back  free,  on  what  principle 
is  an  extra  rate  levied  on  poultry  ?  What  has  the  feathered 
world  done  to  merit  so  unenviable  a  distinction  ? — ^Yictiie. 


THE  S WAEMING  ;SYSTEM. 
Fsox  my  own  observations  this  year  and  last,  I  am  satis- 
flied  that  hives  which  are  permitted  to  swazm,  if  forward,  will 
yield  a  larger  harvest  of  honey  than  they  would  do  if  kept 
upon  the  conservative  principle.  I  made  a  swann  on  the 
18th  of  May  by  taking  a  frame  out  of  a  bar-and-frame  hive 
with  the  queen,  and  then  placing  it  in  an  empty  hive  which 
was  then  located  upon  the  stand  of  the  old  hive.  I  weighed 
this  swarm  a  few  days  ago,  and  found  it  weighed  about 
40  lbs.  nett.  At  the  end  of  July  it  would  have  been  at  least 
7  or  8  lbs.  more,  as  my  bees  have  done  nothing  since  that 
tune.  A  second  swarm  was  made  from  the  same  stock,  yet 
the  old  hive  was  equal  in  weight  to  the  first  swarm.  Three 
storified  hives  yielded  on  an  average  35  lbs.  each  of  pure 
honey  in  their  supers ;  but  the  stock  hives  were  in  each  case 
very  light,  and  requii^Bd  copious  feeding  to  make  them  safe 
for  the  winter.  Other  hives  which  swazmed  were  very 
heavy.— J.  K  B. 


BEES  CAEEFULLY  FEASTED. 

Ws  are  told  by  the  wise  man  that  "  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  ;**  and  although  sorry  to  brush  off  the  bloom 
of  novelty  from  "Eubt  Blush's"  proposition  of  making 
our  poorer  hives  sharers  in  our  Christnuis  festivities,  I  may 
relate  a  circumstance  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  which  I 
am  assured  actually  took  place. 

Among  the  superstitions  yet  current  in  some  parts  of  this 
county  is  one  which  would  certainly  commend  itself  to  the 
sympathies  of  Jonas  Jackson  if  he  ever  heard  of  it;  and  if 
he  has  not,  I  hope  he  will  forthwith  add  it  to  the  list  of 
customs  which  he  has  already  promulgated,  and  the  religious 
observance  of  which  he  proclaims  to  be  essentially  necessary 
to  all  who  would  attain  eminence  in  the  occult  mystery  of 
sueeeasful  bee-keeping.<^  Not  only  is  it  requisite,  as  he 
says,  whenever  any  joyous  event  takes  place,  such  as  a 
marriage  or  a  christening,  to  make  the  hees  partakers  of 
the  good  cheer  provided  for  the  occasion,  but  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  no  one  item  of  either  the  dainties  or  the  sub- 
stantials  should  be  omitted. 

The  evening  of  the  day  which  had  witnessed  the-departure 

of  a  newly  married  couple  having  arrived,  tiie  "  gude  man  " 

proceeded  to  question  his  spouse  as  to  the  due  fulfilment  of 

the  indispensable  ceremony  of  presentmg  the  bees  with  a 

*  Tide  JouaviK  <np  HosncuuTBx,  ToL  V.,  page  99. 


modicum  of  every  eatable  and  drinkable  that  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  wedding  feast  "  Had  they  had  a  bit  of  tbe 
turkey,  the  chicken,  the  ham,  the  boiled  bee^  and,  though 
last  not  least,  the  wedding  cake  ?"  "  Tes."  "  Some  of  &» 
spirits  [rum,  I  hope,  not  being  omitted],  ale  [Scotch  of 
course],  and  cider  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Baccy  ?"  "  No,  what  could 
they  do  with  baccy  P  bees  can't  smoke,"  urged  the  wifis. 
"Nonsense,  Betty,"  replied  her  lord  and  master;  if  they 
can't  smoke  they  can  chaw!"  And  so  the  omission  was 
supplied  in  good  time,  "  baccy "  being  fwthwith  added  to 
the  previously  incomplete  list  of  dainties ;  and  having  been, 
we  may  presume,  in  due  course  "  catawamptioualy  chawed 
up,"  as  the  Yankees  have  it,  the  care  and  anxiety  of  the 
worthy  couple  were  doubtless  rewarded  by  the  continued 
and  unfailing  prosperity  of  their  well-cared-for  apiaiy.— A 

DSVONBHIBB  BSE'KSBPSB. 


Cows  MiLxiNa  TmaffSSLvxs. — I  know  for  a  certainty  that 
cows  sometimes  do  suck  themselves.  The  proper  remedy 
— the  one  used  in  the  Vale  of  Black  Hoor,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset — is  a  headstall  with  spikes  in  the  nose-band.—- W.  F. 
Badclttfe,  BiuJUon. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

EorroaTAi.  EuFPomiBiLirr  (J7.).^Yoar  Inftimant,  and  the  <Mirrei|N»d«Bt 
in  A  contemporary,  are  totally  wrong.  No  one,  except  the  two  gentlemen 
whoee  names  appear  upon  onr  flret  page,  has  any  control  OTer  the  editJog  of 
thia  Joonal.  They  are  responsible  for  all  Its  eoatenti^  and  nothhig  appean 
in  lu  eolnmne  withoat  their  assent. 

Giddy  Gooes  (O.  A.).^k  amaU  hlood  vesael  has  barat  upon  the  hraln. 
Qalet  and  the  avoidance  of  hard  oom  are  jonr  onlj  arailaUe  helps. 

Whits  CocniN-GHiif  a  Fowls  (il  V^ry  Old  i9tt&Mriicr).— We  do  not  know 
the  address,  and  certainly  would  have  no  dealingii  with  the  person  yon 
Write  to  some  of  the  priM-takera,  or,  what  is  better,  go  to  some 


pooltiy  exhifaitioa,  and  bny  poitots  (torn  one  exhibitor  and  a  cockerel  frtw 
another. 

Hats  Eatiho  trb  Egos  thxt  am*  Snrnni  ok  (J.  7F.).— Hens  with  aoeh 
a  habit  as  you  mention  should  be  marked  for  tbe  Kitchen,  and  killed  as  soon 
aa  they  hare  done  laying.  To  allow  such  to  dt  is  to  jeopurdise  raluatde 
breeds  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  driver  of  a  Hansooi  cab  in  whtdi 
we  were  riding  a  short  time  since,  awared  ns,  when  tbe  horse  h  id  kicked 
away  alt  the  front  except  the  ironflramework,  that  ''There never  wosaqoitor 
OSS  after  the  flntfew  minutes."  Tn  Ibet  he  was  fraeh.  We  should  like  in 
future  to  have  him  well  worked  before  we  rode  behind  hitn.  It  maybe 
yenr  hen,  like  the  cab  horae,  ia  only  vidoua  "at  first"  Therefore,  It  you 
wifh  to  retain  her  serrices,  put  her  for  some  days  on  some  good  hard  atti- 
ftcial  eggs.  She  will  peek  them  till  she  la  tired,  and  will  then  give  up  the 
Job  in  disgust  We  can  hardly  give  an  opinion  about  the  pen  of  Dorkioga 
at  Islington.  Miatakea  are  unaToidable  aometimes,  and  this  may  hare  ben 
one. 

Bahtams  wtth  CocmiK-CMixAs  {Freeland). ^Wt  say  yea.  We  hare  done 
it  for  years  with  perfect  safety. 

PotaTET  EAnNo  Wautot  Husxa  {J.  lf.}.<-We  hare  never  known  the 
green  hnska  of  walnuta  to  injure  poultry.  We  have  two  pens  entlrslv 
shadowed  with  walnut  trees,  and  after  they  are  threahed  the  ground  k 
covered  with  husks.  We  have  never  seen  fowls  pick  them  up.  We  shall 
feel  glad  to  have  the  opinions  of  competent  persons  as  to  the  properties  of 
these  husks.  Our  correspondent  had  a  Dorking  cockerel  die  after  thirty* 
alx  houa  illnees.    Hie  crop  waa  taUX  of  walnut  haaka. 

WHin  Vluww  at  Bam  or  Black  Bxo  Gams  Cook's  Tail  {A  Aoa(<«r). 
^Yes!  it  is  alwaya  there.  The  amount  in  nncerUin,  and  varies  much.  R 
is  not  a  desirable  thing  in  an  exhibition  bird,  nor  Indeed  in  any  other.  If 
two  birds  of  equal  merit  and  value  were  offered  to  us,  but  one  hid  tUs 
peculiarity  more  developed  than  the  other,  we  ehoold  n;)ect  hioa  on  that 
account 

TKAtiavo  HioH-rLTivo  Tuxblxe  Piotons  (IT.  C.  7*.).— Tour  best  and 
easiest  way  ia  to  <rt>tain  a  few  pairs  of  already-trained  highflyers,  which  will 
save  you  much  trouble.  If,  however,  you  have  already  a  breed  of  good 
pedigree  which  vou  wish  to  train,  you  must  take  the  trouble  to  see  that 
they  are  well  looked  after,  fed  on  good  food,  as  peaa,  tarea,  lentils,  or  Indian 
oom ;  that  all  that  can  fly  well  are  tuned  out  once  a-day,  in  the  morning  is 
best,  and  put  on  the  wing.  At  first  yon  must  make  them  fly,  if  it  is  only 
for  five  minutes.  The  time  can  be  gxadnally  increased,  until  they  will  fly 
without  trouble  for  from  two  to  four  hours.  As  soon  as  they  settle  they 
should  be  coaxed  in,  and  kept  conttned  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  nor  mo^ 
they  be  allowed  to  fly  about  with  other  Pigeons.  As  thmr  become  acou«toaed 
to  daily  exerciae  they  will  not  have  much  desire  to  feed  until  they  have 
flown.  To  prevent  their  going  out  quite  empty  it  is  as  vrell  to  give  them  e 
small  feed  of  hemp  or  canary  seed ;  but  they  must  not  be  full  fed,  for  they 
cannot  fly  well  with  a  heavy  crop  fuU,  but  after  a  long  fly  they  will  eat 
ravenously.  Care  must  be  taken  to  aasoelate  being  out  with  flying.  l*^T 
birds,  sick  ones,  or  such  as  have  a  bad  habit  of  aettllng  on  some  chimney  or 
high  building,  must  not  be  let  ou^  or  had  better  be  got  rid  of.— B.  P.  Bixnt. 

Lovx  BntDs  Drnro  [A  Lady  SubBcrOer),— It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
waa  the  caoae  of  your  blrde  dying.  The  general  treatment  is  to  keep  thm 
warm  and  feed  them  on  canary  seed ;  also  give  them,  in  aaeparate  feeding- 
box,  Bome  millet,  and  occaaionallv  a  fbw  oats  (soaked  all  night  In  cold  water)i 
and  the  tops  of  watercreas  spanngly.  Groundsel  is  only  good  for  tMB 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  ana  tbe  early  part  of  the  smnmer,  and  then  bst 
,  very  sparingly.    We  prentme  that  yoa  have  given  them  water,  which  v 
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Ol^AMENTAL  T£££fi  AJn>  6HBUBB* 

[umOTJGEL  mmiT  valuable  ii^ 
iaroduetioiiA  of  oamamental 
trees  and  oiurobs  hsre  been 
aaade  dvnag  iih»  past  twenly 
ye«ra^  cmt  paodbs  and  pleaanre 
grormda  Teanaia  in  ami^  the 
aaoBoe  «)nditiini  as  renarda 
tlie  gmetal  featoMs  prodkieed 
hr  ornamental  trees  as  before 
the  urtrodtustiOD.  of  those  no- 
velties. Whetker  we  examine  pub- 
lic or  prirate  pailcs  and  pleasure 
gsoTXuds,  tlhe  sameness  of  the  materials  emplojed^renders 
tbB  landscape  monotonous,  and  leayes  nothing:  for  the  eve 
to  fiji  on.  Taking  the  majority  of  our  parka  from  tne 
endbsoz^  of  tan  up  to  that  of  a  thouaand  acres  in  eztexLt,. 
in  tbeaa  we  find  nothing  of  iixfeerest.  in  the=  way  of  tiees^ 
exQopt  those  pecoliair  to  the  soil,  and  which  maj  have 
spiaBg  up  from  self-sown.  &eeda»  or  been  pavt^vf  th^otigk- 
nal  forest,  so  far  as  tkeve  is  any  indieotion  of  iiieir  bemg 
tkere  iot  the  purpose  of  fnaihfillTalwwinifc.  There*  are 
th<msaftds  upon  thooeands  of  acres  of  parks  of  rariows 
siaeir,  -&e  trees  of  which  are  in  an  enuDnental  p^t  of 
view  utfceriy  valueless,  remaining  year  after  year  without 
aliswering  any  purpose,  prodncmg  an  inharmonious, 
uninteresting  landscape  of  a  monotonous  aspect,  most 
wretched  as  a  picture,  and  commonplace  as  to  the  trees 
emnLmed.  In  many  places  the  whole  of  the  aylvan  shade 
and  gLade  is  furnished  by  veiy  few  species ;  some  cannot 
boast  of  more  than  a  doaea^  others  of  not  more  than  two 
or  iiksee,  and  most  of  these  specks  are  indigenous  to  the 
locality. 

This  state  of  things  may  tA  firat  thonghit  anpear  de»- 
siraJble,  for  it  ia  desirable  where  waacy  aoms  or  laoid  ace 
oopa^ied  with  trees,  that  they  shodd  ps^.  In  a  eons- 
mevDiail  point  of  view,  sadt  treea  as  those  above  vefened 
to,  are  no  less  deeeptive  than  when  conndered  as  onm^ 
memts,  for  they,  like  hedgerow  timber,  are  unremu- 
nerative,  and  so  are  all  trees  stan^ng  sm^y,  or  wide 
apart  m  ^oups.  I  found  that  in  a  wood  of  largo  di- 
meoisions  fifty  OaV  trees^  calculated  to  be  between  two 
and  three  hundred  years  old«  occupied  less  ground  with 
the  spread  of  the  branchea  than  ten  of  the  same  age 
planted  siagljr  in  a  park,  and  though  the  latter  were 
much  larger  in  circsimfierenca  of  stem,  they  had  such 
short  stems  that  each  did  iu)t  contain  one-half  the  anount 
of  the  measurable  timber  of  those  in  the  wood.  If  this 
be  a  fair  example  of  the  paying  qualities  of  park  timb^, 
the  question  otprofii  is  at  onoe  dispeaed  of,  and  the  oma^ 
mental  value  ot  the  trees  being  equally  aissall,  we  are  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  witat  pvemipto  timr  telaratioH.  It  is 
undoubtedly  wise  to  plant,  or  retain  if  pianted,  a  ntgttber 
of  trees  of  the  kinds  common  orindigenoQs  to  theloeality, 
in  order  to  afford  shelter  to  the  more  tender,  and  to  show 
the  character  of  the  district ;  but  to  retain  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  such  to  the  exclusion  of  species  which  are 
Ko«  198.— Vol.  VIL.  Mkw  Ss&ixs. 


more  desirable,  because  calculated  to  do  away  with  the 
monotony,  and  equally  valuable  as  timber,  would  lead  to 
the  conchision  that  they  are  kept  at  a  dead  loss  to  the 
owner  tibxougli  the  deterioration  of  the  timber  from 
natural  decay*  Irrespective  of  their  not  paying,  they  are 
inedG»Gtive  from  bein^  badly  placed  and  resemblme  a 
jiftn([^.  It  may  seem  undesirable  to  plant  to  pro&oe 
that  soblinaty  whiah  aone  see  in  rotten  trees,  sad  I  oan. 
only  say,  an.  object  natvraliy  beautifbl  is  doubly  so  whoa 
it  is  also  uaefuL 

Viewing  the  subject  with  a  like  eye  in  relation  te 
OTir  gardens,  the  same  remaiks  hold  good,  -^u^h  there 
is  the  difference  that  no  one  expects  trees  and  shrubs  iii 
gardens  to  pay,  but  to  yield  an  amount  of  gratrficatiom 
corresnonding  to  the  sum  expended.  There  is  a  great 
deal  or  sameness  in  the  trees  and  shrubs  employed,  and 
a  ereat  consequent  loss  of  pleasure,  and  the  interest  is 
alTbut  annihilated*  This  is  a  most  deplorable  state  of 
thaags. 

The  choieeof  lorest  trees  for  the  ezabeHishmant  «C 
gaedens  is  aaether  prevalent  avroc,  as  for  size  they  beav 
no  jpnreportaoai  to  theaitiiAtiiens  jn  whieh  l^y  are  plaeed> 
Sedioig  the  eiae  of  taases  to  the  estent  of  the  grounds  iiL 
which  they  are  to  be  placed,  though  of  great  imnortmoa 
is  Tevy  generally  disregarded.  Irees  of  some  kind  are 
indispensable  in  all  gardens,  for  whilst  they  give  beavfy, 
they  also  afford  an  agreeable  shade  during  the  hot  days 
of  summer ;  but  ^ilanted,  as  they  ofben  are,  in  smaH  gar- 
dens, they  must  either  be  curtafied  by  fluent  cuttings 
or  mutilations,  or  be  left  to  usurp  ike  whole  of  the 
contracted  space  to  the  exclusion  of  species  better 
suited*  as  regards  size,  to  the  extent  of  the  ground* 
These  large  trees  in  a  few  years,  supposing  them  to  hare 
been  planted  small,  attain  siLch  a  size  as  to  smother 
evorytking  else,  rendenng  it  altogether  impossible  t» 
hare  vweiety,  for  verv  lew  shrubs  oar  plants  will  mm 
under  them,  smL  to  have  either  green  turf  or  healtbf^ 
flowers,  the  two  stand  dbjeets  for  uddch  goodemi  are 
desired,  is  jospossible. 

Then,  ta^ie  in  the  distsibution  of  the  trees  and  shmba 
in  gardens  is  very  mueh  sinned  against.  It  is  oommon 
to  find  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  planted 
on  lawns  singlj,  or  in  groups,  with  ftower-beds  between 
them.  The  smgle  trees  bear  no  relation  to  die  groups,, 
and  the  beds  are  not  connected  with  them,  and  the 
consequence  is«  they  do  not  combine  so  as  to  focat 
either  a  regular  or  symmetrical  whole.  It  certainly  ia 
highly  pleasing  and  picturesque  to  see  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  all  struggling  together  for  the  mastery  in  a  na- 
tural state;  but  this  sort  of  beauty  is  unsuitable  for 
garden  aeenecy.  The  <diijeet  of  ooUecting  trees,  shrubs* 
and  flowers  in  gaardeaa,  is  k>  produce  them  in  a  highar 
degree  of  perfeelion,  and  to  show  them  off  to  greater  ad* 
vantage  than  can  be  done  in  a  state  of  nature.  What^ 
ever  in  the  planting,  cultivation,  or  management  of  9t 
garden  interferes  with  these  two  objeets,  tl^  perfection 
of  the  plant,  and  its  display  to  the  greatest  advantage,  is 
wrong. 
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Ho«r,  the  indiscrixiuiiflte  miztnire  or  distribution  of  ligneous 
^BBd  herbaoeons  plants  on  a  lawn,  leads  to  no  good  nsnlt^ 
Imt  ttte  effect  of  one  iignres  the  other.  Th^  oannot  form  a 
pictora.  The  expression  of  a  tree  is  one  of  grandeor  and 
^ligmtj,  and  to  be  impressed  with  this  the  eye  must  be 
mt  a  certain  distance  from  the  object,  so  as  to  oompre- 
liend  the  trunk,  branches,  and  head,  as  a  whole.  As  to  a 
4ihrmb  or  «  dump  of  such*  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its 
beaalgr  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  of  an  herba^ 
ceovs  plant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expression  of  an  her- 
taoeoas  plant  in  flower  is  that  of  brilliancy  of  colour,  and 
lieairty  of  detail,  and  to  enjoy  these,  the  eye  must  be  quite 
tiBar,  so  that  it  may  be  directed  to  the  flower  and  its  dif- 
;£BreBt  parts. 

The  beauty  of  any  object  or  scene  consists  in  the  unity  of 
<xfreaaon — ^that  is,  in  the  tendency  of  all  the  parts  of  that 
olgeot  or  scene  to  unite  in  conveying  to  the  mind  a  pleasing 
Impcession.  But,  with  the  mixture  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  th^  each  detract  from,  instead  of  uniting  to  form 
Ji  whole.  To  ezgoy  the  flowers  the  eye  must  look  down,  and 
be  exclusively  directed  to  them ;  and  to  ei\joy  the  trees  the 
flowers  must  be  overlooked.  A  picture,  a  scene,  or  an  olject, 
to  be  appreciated  as  a  whole,  and  to  produce  its  full  im- 
pnanon  on  the  mind,  must  be  capable  of  being  seen  with 
the  «ye  in  one  fixed  position.  There  are  two  distinct  kinds 
of  aoen^ry — 1st,  forest-like ;  and,  2nd,  garden-like  scenery ; 
mad  tliese  distinctions  are  founded  on  the  principle  that  the 
niad  can  only  attend  to  one  thing,  and  one  kind  of  thing 
4ife  one  time. 

To  apply  this  it  follows  that  when  flowers  are  the  prin« 
<^al  objects,  the  trees  and  shrubs  must  be  kept  subordinate, 
mod  when  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  the  chief  objects,  the 
BB  ought  to  be  kept  subordinate.  In  a  garden  there  is 
ay  of  doing  this  but  by  keeping  them  apar^  so  that  the 
I  mi^  form  the  foreground  or  principal  o^ect  nearest  the 
0je,  and  the  other  be  in  the  distance  or  farthest  from  the  eye. 
no  effect  of  dug  .ground  near  a  tree  is  to  diminish 
dignitfy  of  expression,  and  shrubs,  except  when  small, 
iiaving  more  or  less  the  expression  of  trees,  though  less 
^Qseofdant,  are  so  much  so  as  to  cause  their  exclusion  flrom 
^graunetrieal  flower  gardens.  In  these  the  greatest  effect 
la  fnodnced  when  the  flower-beds  are  not  mixed  with  shrubs, 
baa— so  these  prevent  the  eye  of  the  spectator  discerning 
the  aymmetiy  of  the  flgnre,  of  which  the  beds  form  the 
oonoMent  parts. 

WJiere,  however,  the  object  is  not  symmetry,  but  irregu- 
Isjolgr,  variety,  and  intricacy,  then  the  beds  of  flowers  and 
.^Ennps  of  shrubs,  or  sizigle  specimens,  may  be  intermixed, 
mad  this  sort  of  disposition  produces  the  greatest  beauty  of 
wliicli  an  irregular  flower  garden  is  susceptible,  providinff 
■always  that  each  sroup  is  planted  with  one  species,  or  wit£ 
similar  species  of  one  eenus,  all  attaining  their  greatest 
beamty  at  one  time ;  and  whether  flowers  or  foliage  oe  their 
^tasit  attraction,  they  should  unite  in  forming  a  whole. 
Srery  bed  of  flowers,  and  Kroxm  of  shrubs  or  trees,  will, 
tfaoefere,  if  placed  separately,  rorm,  of  itself,  a  whole,  and 
boar  no  relation  to  forming  a  whole  or  picture  to  be  viewed 
bj  the  eve  from  one  fix€^  point.  It  very  often  occurs  in 
inegularly-formed  gardens  that  there  are  many  straight 
ioMs  which  are  indicative  of  regularity,  whilst  the  main 
ftatnre  is  irregularity,  and  this  is  inconsistent  with  a  plan 
wbioh,  in  all  its  great  features,  is  irregular. 

1  ahall  not  pursue  the  subject  of  the  many  different  styles 
4^  nxranging  gardens  further  than  to  give  the  principles  of 
tbem,  which  cannot  be  set  aside  to  gratify  individual  taste. 
The  different  modes  of  creating  artifioal  landscapes  may 
be  distinguished  and  defined  as  four— 1st,  the  geometrical; 
2Bd,  the  picturesque ;  3rd,  the  gardenesq[ae ;  and  4th,  the 
aalxnal  or  rural  style.  The  geometrical  style  consists  in 
Isgin^-out  and  planting  grounds  in  geometrical  figures — 
tiMt  IS,  in  mathematical  forms  or  lines — ^regularly  straight, 
<K  segularly  curved.  French  and  Dutdi  gardens  are  in  this 
'Silflo,  the  mi^'ority  of  our  own  at  present  being  simply 
■Bodifieations  of  the  French  and  Dutch  styles,  especially  as 
(segaids  displaying  masses  of  flowering  plants  in  geometrical 
fljftivee.  For  a  limited  space,  and  where  a  variety  of  trees 
msmd  afacubs  will  not  grow  (as  in  or  near  our  large  maau&o- 
tajoag  towns),  or  are  not  desired,  no  description  of  garden 
im  batter  adapted  to  please  the  general  taste  than  one  laid 
4m4  geometrically* 


The  picturesque  style  is  exemplified  by  the  trees  and 
shrubs  being  planted  at  irregular  distances,  as  they  axe  in 
natural  forests  and  groups^  so  as  exhibit  such  a  general 
union  as  would  look  well  in  a  picture.  In  planting  tl^  trees 
and  shrubs  intended  for  pictoriid  effect,  they  shomd  be  scat- 
tered OTW  the  ground  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  both  is 
their  disposition  with  reference  to  their  immediate  effect  as 
plants,  and  with  reference  to  their  friture  effect  as  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  plantlnff,  thinning,  and  pruning,  for  picturesque 
effect,  the  bwuty  of  individual  trees  and  shrubs  is  of  little, 
if  any,  consequence :  because  no  tree  or  shrub  in  a  pic- 
turesque scene  should  stand  isolated,  each  being  only  consi- 
dered as  forming  part  of  a  group  or  mass.  In  pbmting  a 
picturesque  plantation  trees  should  prevail  in  some  tUbuoob^ 
in  others  smrubs,  in  some  parts  they  should  be  thick,  in 
others  thin ;  two  or  three,  at  least  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  ought 
always  to  be  planted  together.  The  beauty  of  the  isolaied 
tree  cannot  be,  fbr  the  beauty  of  a  tree  or  shrub  in  the 
picturesque  style  consists  in  its  fitness  to  group  with  other 
olgects.  A  tree  or  shrub  obtains  its  fitness  to  group  witL 
other  objects  not  in  the  perfection  of  its  fbrm,  but  m  that 
imperfection  which  requires  another  to  render  it  oomplete. 
This  style  is  admirably  adapted  for  park  and  pleasure- 
ground  scenery;  some  of  the  best  specimens  are  visible  at 
Studley,  near  Bipon,  and  at  Bedleat  Kent 

The  gardenesqne  style  is  chanu^erised  by  the  trees  and 
shrubs  being  planted  at  irregular  distances,  whether  in 
masses  cor  groups,  and  so  as  never  to  crowd  eadh  other,  pre* 
serving  the  individual  form  of  a  tree  or  shrub  at  a  near 
view,  but  at  a  distance  forming  masses  and  groups  such  as 
miffht  be  painted,  though  not  selected  in  preference  to  a 
picturesque  scene  by  the  artist.  In  planting,  thinning,  and 
pruning,  in  order  to  produce  a  gardenesque  effect,  each  indi- 
vidual tree  or  shrub  should  stand  at  suchdistancesfrom  others 
that  its  beauty  as  a  single  specimen  may  be  seen,  though  tiie 
whole  should  group  when  viewed  at  a  distance.  Everv  treOp 
shrub,  or  herbaceous  plant,  in  the  gardenesque  style  of  laying 
oat,  derives  its  beauty  from  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it 
is  grown ;  and  gardens  arranged  in  this  style  may  be  oonsi- 
derad  the  most  beautiM  of  all,  beoanse  the  gardenesque 
addresses  itself  to  the  lovers  of  landscape  scenery,  the 
botanist,  and  the  gardener,  far  it  enables  them  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  whole,  as  a  garden  scenet  and  look  at  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  individually  when-near.  Combining 
these  two  advantages,  the  oardenesciue  style  stands  highest 
in  the  scale  of  art,  not  the  least  of  its  merits  being  the  in- 
struction and  pleasure  derived  from  viewing  plants  grown, 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 

The  natural,  or  rural  style,  consists  in  producing  artifi« 
eiallv  that  which  appears  natural  when  contrasted  with  the 
artificial  scenery  by  which  it  is,  or  may  bo  surrounded. 
Natural  scenery,  imitated  according  to  art,  is  the  legitimate 
province  of  landscape  gardening,  and  includes  two  modes— 
the  picturesque  and  the  gardenesqne,  or  nature  suljected  to 
^  oertam  degree  of  cultivation.  To  design  and  execute  a 
scene  in  the  picturesque  style  would  require  the  eye  of  a 
landscape  painter,  whilst  the  gardenesque  would  not  oi^j 
require  the  eye  of  a  landscape  painter,  but  the  science  of  a 
botanist  and  architect,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  horticul- 
turist. Every  part  of  nature  may  be  imitated  according  to 
art,  whether  it  be  rude  or  refined ;  but  nothing  that  has  art 
applied  to  it  can  ever  be  mistaken  for  a  work  of  nature, 
and  if  imitations  they  ought  to  be  avowed  as  such. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  four  styles  of  landscape  gar- 
dening alroady  noted,  another  known  as  &c-8imile  imita- 
tions of  natural  scenery ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  gardening  as  an  art  of  culture,  because  all 
appearance  of  culture  is  to  be  avoided,  and  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  gardening  as  an  art  because  it 
is  intended  that  the  result  shall  not  be  recognised  as  the 
work  of  art,  but  mistaken  for  a  work  of  nature  itself.  They 
are  simp^  impositions.  They  do  not  come  within  tlM 
province  of  a  gardener.  Any  person  with  a  painter's  eje. 
and  the  assistance  of  labourers,  Ac.,  will  form  them  as  well 
as  a  Isndscape  gardener,  if  not  better. 

These  are  the  principles  which  regulate  the  operations  of 
the  landscape  gardener,  as  I  have  Teamed  them  from  our 
best  authorities,  and  in  applying  them,  to  the  distribution 
of  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  named  hereafter,  I  hope  to  show 
that  these  principles  are  too  often  disregarded.   At  the  some 
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time  I  Bliall  endeavour  to  leTive  a  taete  ficir  the  more  ezten- 
shre  planting  of  ornamental  trees  and  shnibs  in  our  paorks 
and  pleaBore-gronnds,  as  well  as  to  eonvey  some  hints  that 
may  he  nsefhl  to  those  making  alterations  on  theur  estates. 
(!ro6««m*itiwd.)  e.  Abbey. 


HAEDY  FEBJTS: 

HOW  I  COLLECTED  AND  CULTIVATED  THEH.-NO.  5. 

DuBiNG  my  absence  from  home  I  had  a  fernery  made  for 
'  my  BpoiL  I  chose  an  open  space  of  ground  fiftdng  due  souths 
BO  that  in  the  sommer  time  the  Ferns  would  have  the  frdl 
light  and  warm^  of  the  sun's  rays.  I  did  this,  because  I 
had  noticed  that  the  most  rare  and  delicate  Ferns  I  had 
seen  chose  for  themselves  situations  of  the  like  character. 
The  back  of  the  fernery  abruptly  descended  to  the  edge  of 
a  pond,  through  which  there  was  a  running  stream.  On 
one  side  there  was  an  Elm  tree,  which  overshadowed  a  small 
jHurt  of  the  fernery.  In  making  the  rockery  I  had  but  one 
idea,  and  that  was  to  provide  a  suitable  home  for  the  Ferns 
<*-one  in  which  they  could  revd,  and  ei^oy  life  as  everything 
was  created  to  enjoy  it.  The  beauty  of  the  rockery  was  but 
a  secondary  consideration,  and,  besides,  at  the  best  of  times 
rockeries  are  but  shams,  and  I  never  yet  found  a  Fern  that 
was  taken  in  by  them.  If  you  transplant  Septentrionale  or 
a  Cystopteris  horn  a  rock,  so  bare  that  the  wonder  is  how  it 
found  sufficient  food  to  sustain  life,  to  similar  conditions,  it 
wUl  die.  All  Ferns  in  cultivation  require  depth  of  soil  and 
good  drainage ;  so  I  had  a  large  pit  dug  and  filled  with  drain- 
age, then  I  put  in  good  rich  earth  and  leaf  mould.  The 
stones  or  rock  were  disposed  so  as  to  form  compact  little 
beds  about  a  foot  square,  rising  tier  above  tier,  the  highest 
within  convenient  reach.  When  completed,  the  fernery 
-  looked  like  the  terrace  gardens  one  sees  abroad,  and  it  had 
a  beanty  peculiarly  its  own — a  sort  of  tidy  fitness  for  the 
purpose  it  was  designed  for. 

My  fernery  was  like  my  book  of  dried  Ferns :  for  a  year 
or  two  it  presented  instances  of  my  failures  rather  than  of 
my  success.  I  planted  large  Ferns  at  the  top — ^FiMz-mas 
cristata,  Filiz-fosmina  with  black  stalk,  Onoclea  sensibilis, 
Lostreas,  and  Oreopteris.  As  time  Went  on  I  found  this 
plan  would  not  succeed;  the  drip  from  the  large  Ferns  satu- 
rated the  next  tier  of  plants,  and  wherever  the  drip  fell  the 
i^nds  became  decayed  and  mouldy.  This  I  have  found  to 
be  invariably  the  case.  I  also  found  the  plants  on  the 
side  of  the  fernery  under  the  shadow  of  the  Elm  tree  gradn- 
ally  grow  unhealthy-lookiag  and  dwindle  away.  A  Poly- 
podium  cambricum,  which  is  now  a  mass  of  healthy  fronds 
and  brown  creeping  roots,  for  two  years  obstinately  reftised 
to  give  me  more  than  two  little  stunted  fronds ;  but  directly 
I  moved  it  to  an  open  sunny  space  it  seemed  to  smile  in 
my  fEUse,  and  very  soon  new  and  fine  fronds  were  sent  np  to 
thank  me. 

Onoclea  sensibilis  is  a  native  of  Yirginia*  but  it  is  so  hardy 
and  free  in  its  growtiii  that  no  fernery  should  be  without  it. 
The  fronds  are  large  and  strongly  ribbed,  something  like 
the  leaves  of  the  fihnbarb :  it  sends  np  long  bare  spikes 
crowned  with  fruit,  as  in  Osmunda  regaUs.  Onoclea  sen- 
sibilis is  a  very  Bedouin  in  its  wandering  habits.  It  seldom 
pitches  its  tent  for  two  seasons  following  in  the  same  place. 
Give  it  plenty  of  house  room  this  year,  make  it  never  so 
comfortable,  and  next  year  it  will  pass  up  fiir  away  in  the 
midst  of  a  bed  of  Dryopteris  or  Cvstopteris.  It  makes  itself 
at  home  anywhere,  runs  up  hill  or  down  hill  with  equal 
fiMshty,  and  is  never  found  where  it  is  expected.  I  soon 
'found  the  limits  of  the  qniet  fernery  too  circumscribed  for 
the  versatile  habits  of  Onoclea;  so  I  moved  it  to  a  larger 
sphere,  where  it  wins  general  approbation,  and  brings  up  a 
numerous  &mily  creditably. 

The  common  hedges  of  Warwickshire  fomished  me  with 
Pdvpodium  vulgare,  which  I  planted  in  the  rough  crevices 
of  the  sides  and  back  of  the  fernery.  It  grows  well  without 
oare  wherever  there  is  thorough  drainage.  It  prefers  living 
amongst  the  dibri$  of  decay^  wood;  and  the  rich  golden 
fhictiScation  against  the  bright  green  of  the  fronds  makes 
it  "  a  thing  of  beanty,"  and  consequently  "a  joy  for  ever," 
in  any  situation. 

From  the  lanes  about  Fillonghl^  I  brought  Asplenium 


trichomanes  -for  the  lower  terrace.  I  also  found 
nigrum  near  Fillonghley.  This  I  planted  in  the 
between  the  blocks  of  rock  in  several  places,  its  wavy  hafcit 
making  it  very  useftil  for  the  adornment  of  the  rough  stoiM. 
The  old  bridge  at  Stoneleigh— about  which  so  many  » talfr 
and  legend  exists— furnished  Buta-muraria  for  my  maAyvaiR 
attempts  at  cultivation. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Corley  Moor  I  found  Lastaraas 
oreopteris,  dilatata,  and  I  believe  L.  spinTzlos%  al8»  the 
Filix-fc9mina  with  the  black  stalk. 

The  beantilAil  lake  at  Arbury  contributed  some  OsxmmdBs;^ 
but  they  were  not  bom  on  the  soil,  so  I  only  placed  '^ 
by  the  pondside,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  1 1' 
find  them  growing  in  a  habitation  of  their  own  i 
Blechnum  spicant,  with  its  curious  spikes  of  fertile  i 
is  also  common  in  Warwickshire.  It  abounds  in  the  hedge» 
and  lanes  of  Exhall,  Fillonghley,  and  many  other  pteeea^ 
and  forms  handsome  tufts  for  the  lower  ranges  of  a  fomefy, 
or  for  spare  comers  where  wavy  green  is  wanted.  I  haive 
found  it  with  the  ends  of  the  fronds  divided,  as  in  the  Havlfs 
Tongue ;  but  the  divisions  were  never  more  than  twoy  er  a.^ 
the  most  three,  and  tiie  duration  of  the  peculiar  foatnre  » 
very  uncertain.  I  have  lately  bought  of  Mr.  Iver^,  at  Bark- 
ing, a  very  beautiftxl  variety  of  the  Blechnum  called  ramoson' 
The  end  of  the  frond  ii  tufted.  I  imagine  this  tuft  to  have 
been  either  made  or  increased  by  cultivation,  as  I  have 
never  found  a  Fern  in  the  wild  state  approaching  to  it 
nearer  than  the  deft  end  I  have  mentioned.  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Ivery  at  the  same  time  for  a  Folystichum  lonchitis,  bot^  £ 
received  a  plant  which  appears  to  be  a  mild  form  of  Ion- 
chitidioides.  The  pinnules  do  not  lap  over  each  other;  the 
habit  of  the  Fern  is  reclinate  and  flabby  instead  of  firm  and 
erect.  It  is  a  young  plant,  but  I  fimcy  I  have  named  it 
rightly. 

The  Scdopendiium  vulgare  grows  plentifully  in  Warwidk- 
shire,  but  I  have  seldom  met  with  any  of  its  many  vaaaelae» 
there.  About  Fillonghley  it  may  be  found  with  its  Ions- 
waving  fronds  measuring  nearly  three-quarters  of  %  yazo. 
When  the  snow  hangs  in  rich  wreaths  about  the  hedges  ift 
the  dear  woocUands,  and  all  nature  seems  dead  and  shnveUeA 
around,  hidden  breath  its  snow-white  veil — ^nnder  tte 
finendly  shelter  of  &e  hedge  they  have  made  their  bone, 
the  Scolopendriums  hold  high  revel  in  their  brightest  suit  of 
green,  laughing  at  winter's  icy  touch,  knowing  it  has  na 
power  torwch  the  warm  sap  that  flows  beneath  their  thidt 
coats. 

The  woodlands  of  Warwickshire  have  a  charm  that  belongs 
only  to  themselves,  and  one  that  lingers  about  them  througfa. 
every  season  of  the  year.  Life  there  seems  to  take  a  ridier, 
fuller  tone  than  elsewhere.  The  trees  strike  their  rocAs 
deep  down  in  the  soil,  and  send  up  their  huge  limbs  heaven- 
waras,  forming  shadows  still  and  deep  in  the  summer  timteu 
The  thickets  are  musical  above  with  the  song  of  birds,  aaid 
beneath  lies  spread  a  fairylike  caxpet  of  a  million  wild 
flowers.  There  the  lark  sings  her  sweetest  song,  soaaruu^ 
heavenwards,  and  the  nightingales  fill  the  evening  air  wim 
melody;  and  man,  living  amidst  scenes  like  tlus,  maensStAy 
shapes  Ids  lifo  and  inner  thoughts  iato  unison  with  tte 
scenes  around  him,  and,  as  Warwickshire  Will  has  it — 
**  Fhids  tongues  la  trees,  books  in  the  ranning  brooks, 
Bemums  in  stones,  and  good  in  ererytliing." 

The  converse  he  holds  with  them  is  earnest  and  tme; 
and  whether  the  biting  autumn  wind  makes  him  steel  hi» 
body  to  endure,  or  the  sunmier  air  woos  him  to  gentler 
thoughts  of  soft  indulgence,  he  feels  in  his  inmost  maxi». 
"This  is  no  flattery." 

The  intellect  of  the  people  bears  analogy  to  this  ootes 
life.  It  may  have  no  wide  range,  there  may  be  no  versatHi^ 
of  genius,  but  the  Warwickshire  artisan  brings  to  the  fotmdry 
or  the  loom  a  mind  so  concentrated  on  the  work  before  hna 
as  to  constitute  him  a  workman  unsurpassed  by  any  county 
in  England.  The  language  spoken  by  the  people  is  essen- 
tially strong  and  trutl^nl.  They  tell  yon  their  sorrowa  and 
their  joys  with  a  wonderful  open-heartedness,  and  with^a 
power  of  thought  and  fireedom  of  language  I  have  never 
heard  equalled.  Church  and  state  are  dear  to  a  Warwidk* 
shire  man  in  proportion  as  the  parson  "shows  a  good 
light,"  and  the  master  gives  a  "fair  wage  for  a  fairda^^s 
work."  But  I  have  wandered  away  from  Warwicksture- 
lanes  to  Warwickshire  people — a  short  digression — ^formany 
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»vifei4a^iraa]Md  cottage  nettlM  b«iMatii  fto  flpieadiag  traas 
JA  tb*  kM^  and  aunx  »  weLoone  ten  «li  fiieaSft  hM 
fWittti  ae  u  I  Bfpwnd  teowel  in  buid. 

The  WwwicksldrelAiiM  aboand  in  PoiyriyhBrn  aeulMtam. 
Ik  may  be  found  aide  by  side  iaite  TsmtiBe  ef  lobatem  and 
kMobitidiQadei,  bat  tbe  latt«r  it  niove  rm.  Polystiduim 
aagolaie  is  also  to  be  found.  It  maj  be  known  fren  aca- 
laalwn  bgr  the  daricer  gveen  of  the  homi^  by  tbenr  stiffer 
kabii  of  gBOwth,  and  by  tiM  pridUy  nataxe  of  tke  ninBM. 
It  la  neceaaary  to  atudy  betk  Pern  to^BtlMK  to  be  able  to 
dacido  with  eertainty  at  a  glaaoe  wbich  Fen  ia  befoie  yon. 
(l|diiog)oaa«ia  Talgatam  growa  in  tbe  aeadewa  of  Wavwiek- 
bat  the  Adder^a-tonanie  ia  not  happy  in  enltivaAion, 
L  it  ia  ao  ooniBion  that,  like  Pteria  a%iuiina  or  oenuaan 
lekea,  few  oare  to  eoltirato  it.  Itcanf^laniOphiogloaeam 
yaady  to  the  fbraety,  bat  only  to  aee  it  yaarij  defvooBod  Ify 
alaga.  l&rentuaUy  I  diacacded  from  the  tenacy  nearly  all 
m£  the  huge  Ferae,  plaatug  them  in  good  lieh  aoil  hi  the 
wnlka  leading  to  the  xoofsiy.  Ffliz-maa,  Filix-fcamiaa, 
lawtroa  dilatata,  and  the  Scolopendriame  gsew  well  and 
handsomely  in  the  ahade-4ndeed  thagr  may  be  aaid  to 
ptateit. 

One  of  the  handsomest  foreign  Fetna  for  oat-deer  ooltoxe 
ia  the  Stmthiepteria  germaaiea,  Ita  perfect  vase-like  form 
af  teadar  green,  throwiag  from  the  centre  mok-looking  spikes 
ef  fraiti  contrasts  well  with  the  dark  robast  FiliT«asj  trnd 
forms  a  beaatiM  otjeet  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon. 

Notkttsg  bat  Fenia  shoald  be  planted  in  a  foraeiy,  and 
0sat  oam  shoald  be  taken  to  make  goed  drainage  at  the 
bottom  efeaoh  separate  space  allotted  to  a  Fern.  Inphmt- 
mg  them  yon  mast  be  oareftd  that  a  huge  Faan  doea  not 
averdrip  a  bbmUI  one. 

On  my  letnrm  from  Sootiand  I  planted  Septentrionale  in 
an  open  apace  in  the  foU  aonahiae,  with  good  earth  and 
aaaiaage,  and  it  has  fkmriahed  walL  I  pnt  a  apeciaaeii  of 
«aeh  GysteptexiB  in  the  fomerv.  toani^  the  otbaaa  into  a 
hcfder  for  a  flat  fernery  I  made  without  rock.  They 
well  in  thia  aitoation,  inereaeing  s^id^,  ao  thai  in  a 
ef  yeara  I  coald  ha^e  atooked  three  or  four  focnerMa. 

Ihycpteria  and  Phegeptecis  I  planted  on  the  lower  n^ 
and  at  the  aides  of  the  sockeiy;  bat  they  axe  troabloaome 
in  oalttTation,  the  creeping  roota  fl^iAi^  their  way  into  eadi 
other'a  hooaea,  and  beooming  a  confimed  bat  always  bean- 
tthl  tangled  maas  of  green. — ^Fiux^rrniOKa. 


MY  OECHAHD-HOTTSE.— No.  12. 

AssKNCM,  on  a  viait  to  those  districts  of  Franee  which  are 
most  celebrated  for  their  froit  ooltore,  has  cansed  an  inter- 
termisaion  of  some  weeks  in  these  papers.  The  time,  bew- 
enrar,  haa  been  boaily  oceopied  in  oyttwiiwiwg  into  mattera 
which,  however  important  to  the  amateur,  he  cannot  always 
cornmand  the  opportanity  of  aeeing  for  hfras^lf  Having  no 
alyect  bat  to  be  oaeftil  to  my  brother  aauteora,  it  ah^n  ^ 
my  fature  care  to  present  to  them  the  results  of  these  notes 
on  fruit  coUnre  inFrance.  The  day  has,  happily,  long  gone 
by  when  to  allude  to  the  works  of  any  of  oar  neighbooxa 
was  viewed  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Though  England  is 
confessedly  at  the  head  of  all  in  her  hortioultuxal  triumphs, 
she  never  could  have  attained  to  this  had  she  despised  the 
progress  made  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  gji-il^y  por- 
aoits.  ^  £ach  nation  Las  its  pecoliazities  and  special  pro- 
ficiencies, and  the  apecialiiy  of  the  Engliahman  is  that  he 
ia  not  above  learning  from  even  unciviliaed  commnnitiee. 
Though  considered  abroad  as  tbe  moat  pr^ndiced  of  man- 
kind we  are  really  the  only  ooamopoUtaaa.  If  theae  thinga 
zeally  be  so,  they  are  the  secret  of  our  success  in  every  great 
undertaking.  And  when  we  consider  how  mnch  horticulture, 
as  a  practice,  and  not  merely  as  a  theoiy,  is  influenced  by 
differences  of  climate,  soil,  and  locality,  it  ia  evident  that 
there  is  very  much  to  leani  stOl,  and  that  every  humUe 
contributor  to  the  general  stock  of  Imowledge  has  his  ap- 
pointed post  in  the  work. 

Lookiug  also  at  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view, 
each  individual  effort  which  is  made  to  promote  free  ez- 
diange  of  thought  among  neighbouring  nations  conduces  to 
the  growth  of  good  feeling  and  peaceable  dispositioiis.  It 
is  this  thought  which  makes  many  of  us  rejoice  in  the  spread 
of  horticultural  pursuits,  for  we  know  that  tibey  dLvilise  men. 


and  calm  aagiy  jealousies.  Hy  brethres^  the  dergy  of 
ttnglan^  know  thas  weQ,  and  they  are  espedally  unanTmooa 
in  xanomVnendiny  a  taste  for  theae  homely  and  quiet  olyedia. 
No  one  fbela  Hub  more  than  the  amateur  in  mr^gn  landa^ 
for  he  ia  ause  of  a  kindly  welcome  when  he  preaenta  himaelf 
aa  an  inquirer.  A  bond  m  a*  oaee  eafcabliahed  between  utter 
atran^era,  and  it  ia  hia  own  fonlt  if  the  traveller  foil  in 
bringing  back  aome  now  and  Tahubla  information.  Having 
myad^  from  ill  health,  apent  much  time  on  the  continent, 
I  can  teatify  to  the  truth  of  theao  thinga,  and  having  de- 
rived many  advantages  tbersfroni  in  former  times,  it  waa 
very  iBtefasting  to  zoviait  theao  localitjas  after  a  lapse  of 
seven  or  eight  years.  Perhaps^  aome  notes  mads  m^gr 
iatexost  my  bsother  amatenxs. 

The  places  visited  were  Angers,  Chartresi,  this  year,  aad 
MontroaairnemrPaxis),  last  year.  We  nmy  take  these  ph 
as  ^pos  of  the  moat  advaaoed  Fssnch  cultivation.  T 
are ossentialty  diifaieait  in  their  "achod,"  as  it  ia  thoro 
termed*  bat  present  nevertheless  points  of  rssemUanoo. 
The  innotiee  at  Montxooil  is  that  which  most  rcaamhlgi 
good  English  open  air  pruning  (I  apeak  of  the  Peach  at 
psoaent) ;  that  at  Aagaxs  difEers  somewhat  from  it,  bat  both 
avo  essentially  "kmg  psunii^."  At  Chartses^  on  the  othar 
hand,  is  a  "sdioolt"  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  old»  foondod 
and  diroetod  by  M.Orin,  ain^,  which  advocates  the  veiy  closimt 
pruning.  That  of  Orleans  is  a  development  of  this  ^jatem, 
and  haa  nasMooaa  adhexonta.  Aa  it  ia  propoeed  to  plane 
theao  mattera  on  a  larger  acale  before  the  reaAeis  of  thia 
Jooxnal,  oar  xoomxka  hm  ahall  be  oonfoud  to  Chartrea. 

CSmrtroa  ia  a  town  aituated  on  the  weatem  line  of  xail, 
aad  not  for  from  Paiia.  It  ia  very  aoceaeible  toanyamateor, 
and  well  worthy  of  a  viaiL  The  anmnwr  climate  ia  vexy 
fovouraUe  for  £rait  coltare*  bat  the  winter  is  cold,  snd  tfoe 
soil,  generally,  not  deep^  nor  abounding  in  rich  matter. 
Scioaoe,  tiierefbae,  haa  to  be  called  in  aid  here  9m  weU  aa  in 
"Kagiam^  and  from  what  I  heard  from  other  qoarter^  hccti- 
coltaae,  until  M.  Giin  ahowed  the  way,  waa  at  a  low  ebb. 
Thia  kindly-disposed  and  intelUgent  gentleman  has  a  amall 
moporty  of  hia  own  dose  to  the  pubUo  gardens,  which  axe 
beyond  the  promoaades.  It  is  neoessaxy  to  remember  thio* 
aa  the  French  are  not  daver  at  diioeting  Meanenxs  ies 
inglaia.  Having,  however,  maaaged  to  overoooie  these  a^ 
parently  insurmountaMe  difficultiea,  we  were  an 
warded.  Indeed,  fow  thinga  have  given  me  more  ; 
of  late  than  thia  visit. 

The  ayatem  advocated  1^  M.  Gxin  liea  at  the  baaia  cf  all 
OBchard^4oaae  prouing.  It  conaists  maiidy  of  eztxeme^ 
doao  aummer  pruninff,  in  the  aimpjest  and  most  xational 
way  possible*  and  as  M.  Ghin  has  devoted  nearly  his  whole 
Cfo  to  the  stndy  of  fruit  trees,  and  notably  of  the  Peach, 
and  has  inaogurated  a  novd  and  a  soccsasfol  aystem.  omn- 
teurs  will  be  espedally  iaterestsd  to  hosr  aeoaething  of  ii. 
K.  Oxin  haa  conflded  to  me  the  taak  of  x^preaenting  fafo 
opinions  to  the  Jlngliah  pnblio,  of  which  he  speaks  highlj^ 
and  as  this  system  is,  in  the  main,  similar  to  uiat  desmbed 
in  my  own  work,  "Cordon  Training,"  paUiahed  in  1860, 
this  msy  serve  the  better  to  deeeribo  IL 

As  these  lines  axe  not  written  for  the  great  and  leamed 
gardenem  of  the  nobiH^,  hot  aimply  for  amateuTa  and  m^ 
quirera,  I  may  here  again  aa^  that  all  Paaeh  pmmng  oomr 
aista  of  "  long  pruning,"  and  "  doao  pruning."  H.  Gxm  ia 
the  peraon,  nndoubted](y,  who  has  intro&ced  this  laet 
system,  and  who  has  peifooted  it.  So  novd  a  revolntion 
Iws  caused  a  stoxm  of  angxy  contention  among  French  ca^ 
tivators.  While  it  has  been  assailed  and  criticised  by  soaaa^ 
others  have  endeavoured  to  supersede  it  hy  introdnciDS 
systems  developed  from  a  similar  basis.  These  syatenm 
have,  neverthemss,  their  own  ments»  and  shall  bo  ao»- 
sidexed  in  due  time. 

I  myself,  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  vafaio  of  oloaB 
pruning.  Having,  in  1857,  heard  of  it  from  IC  Leroy,  of  JLMt- 
gers,  while  I  was  there  attending  lectures  on  fruit  culterep 
on  returning  home  I  immediate^  cut  back  ¥017  dosdly  ail 
my  Pesch  trees  in  the  open  air,  mid  have  contuiaod  up  1x> 
the  present  time  to  grow  very  fine  and  regular  cropa  man 
trees  dosdy  spurred.  Not  one  of  the  sbo<2s  on  these  apaxa 
have  been  tied-in.  They  have  simply  been  pinched-in  jd. 
the  summer  to  thxee  leaves,  and  sev«sl  shoots  being  foormed 
on  each  spur,  one  or  two  were  selected  in  the  winter  to  bear 
the  fruity  and  those  not  wanted  were  cut  back  to  two  ^es 
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to  obtain  fresh  wood.  I  took  the  idea  from  lieaxing  about 
M.  Gria's  vark^  as  I  said,  but  had  never  seen  bis  trees  till 
tiMa  vear.  Thej  therefore  difiSsr  from  my  own,  and  are 
Tery  beaiztifal  specimens  of  Peadi  training.  I  doifcbt  if  ai^ 
(me  has  ever  seen  finer  in  every  way  than  those  in  the  public 
gardens  under  M.  Grin's  ckuge.  They  were  perfect  in  form, 
•either  as  hoiiiiontal  or  oblique  cordons^  healthy^  and  veiy 
frnitfnl. 

IL  Grin,  however,  pinches  during  the  summer  to  two 
leaves,  and  obtains  very  fine  bearing  shoots  quite  close  to 
the  branch.  This  is  (doeer  pruning  than  my  own.  But  the 
dominant  idea  is  sinular;  and  it  will  be  at  once  evident  that 
tibia  "dose  pruning"  is  the  very  thing  we  zeqiuce  for 
orchard-house  trees.  In  fact,  no  other  can  be  practised, 
and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  it  is  far 
anperior  to  the  practice  founded  on  disbudding*  I  hope  to 
diow  this  more  folly  at  some  future  date.  In  practice 
orchard-house  pruners  have  long  ago  dismissed  "long 
poraning,  or  disbudding,"  as  out  of  place.  There  is  no  room 
for  the  one,  nor  is  the  other  needed,  if  we  concantcate  the 
action  of  the  sap  by  a  better  and  a  more  natural  plan. 

In  the  open  air,  by  merely  being  earefnl  to  cut  away  fose- 
dghts,  and  to  tie  in  those  shoots  which  are  nnmly  (I  do 
noi(,  but  it  may  also  be  done  with  much  advantage),  there  is 
Xu>  reason  why  Peach  trees  diould  not  bear  as  well  on.  this 
nian,  as  they  do  in  orchard-houses.  The  intelligent  gar- 
oener  of  a  friend,  by  merely  adopting  this  plan  after  having 
aeen  my  own  trees,  has  obtained  remarkable  crops.  ]£ 
our  gaidens  being  satisfied  with  leaving  one  fine  Peach  for 
eveiy  9  square  inches,  the  crops  every  year  axe  nearly  always 
the  same.  In  the  house  we  take  about  double.  I  beg  here 
to  endorse  what  that  "great  gardener,  Kr.  Bivers,"  (as 
that  worthy  writer,  "  !E.  F.,"  caUs  him),  says  about  iK>t  ex- 
neofting  continuous  and  heavy  crops  from  ^ees  in  orchard- 
nouses.  They  will  bear  fast  enough  if  required ;  but  no 
icee  can  stand  this  demand  on  its  vitality.  If  we  had 
houses  in  which  to  rest  our  trees — say  eveiy  third  joas,  iJcm 
m^ht  be  done. 

£etuz3ung  to  the  gardens  at  Chaxires,  we  witnessed  many 
fine  specimens  of  Pear  and  Apple  trees  trained  to  horiasontal 
wires  in  various  handsome  forms.  Some  Vines  closely 
Inched  in  were  also  very  promising.  There  is  another  idea 
to  work  ouL  As  these  matters  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
orchard-house  question,  which  has  now  become  ao  interest- 
TTig,  sudi  remarks  may  prove  useful. 

Amateurs  may  be  assured  that  the  proei^ss  of  these 
houses  is  watched  with  interest  abroad.  &  those  mar- 
ydlous  climates  what  might  not  a  Bivars  eifect !  Pr^udice 
and  a  £aar  of  outlay  alone  keeps  cultivators  on  the  Continent 
tasm  producing  fruit  rivalling  that  of  tropical  regions.  I 
have  heard  most  of  the  objections  raised  by  foreigners  to 
&is,  but  ihey  have  but  little  weight.  Nevertheless,  appti- 
ttnees  to  lessen  the  evil  effects  of  abrapt  atmosp^erujal 
changes,  are  now  recommended  in  the  best  works.  Tifiaay 
gflreens  will  soon  be  general,  temporary  glazed  coverings 
have  always  been  us^,  and  what  are  orc^ard-honses  but 
these  ideas  elaborated  ? — T.  Collings  Bb^haxtt,  Richmond 
Souse,  Quemaey. 


following : — '*  The  Yioes  were  grown  throughout  la  the  \ 
peratore  of  a  cool  vinery,  which  was  kept  somewhat  cloat 
while  they  were  setting.  There  was  ao  bott(»n  heat,  and 
not  a  root  leffc  the  pots.  The  latter  were  full  of  roots  whmt 
first  intro^ced,  the  pUmU  havimg  bew.  pvwn^firom  «yar  ia  ptit 
last  year.^VfiSL  Pauii,  Nurseries,  WalOiam  Cross/'2 


VINES  IN*  POTS  m  AN  OBCHAED-HOUSE. 

I  WISH  l[r.  W.  Paul  would  inform  your  readers  whether 
the  GTaQ[>es  which  he  so  usefrdly  tested  in  an  crohard-house, 
weare  confined  in  pots,  and  whether  the  house  was  heated. 

I  have  always  found  it  diificult  to  grow  Grapes  in  pets  in 
am  nnheated  house.  The  Vine  has  naturally  long  rambling 
loots,  and  however  careful  one  may  be  in  giving  good  drain- 
iige,  and  having  a  light  soil,  yet  the  Vine,  unless  assisted  by 
bottom  heatk  is  so  slow  in  foUy  occupying  the  soil,  that  this 
becomes  compressed  and  soddened  by  the  neoessaiy  water- 
ing. In  the  open  ground  Vanes  seem  comparatively  indifr 
ibronk  to  boSl  and  drainage.  I  have  just  had  to  dig  up  some 
&L  Teiea^a  pioMted,  in  the  border  of  an  erchard-house  near  a 
6tove  about  four  years  ago.  Several  large  roots,  leaving  the 
well-made  inside  border  aad  the  warmtii  of  the  stove,  made 
djrect  for  the  outside  ga^^n  ground*  which  was  soddened 
"bf  ibnp  from  the  roof.    The  Vines  ripened,  however,  capital 

•BPOpB.*— S.  B. 

'  t^n  reply  to  the  above,  Mr.  Paul  has  oblig^  us  with  the 


GBOWING  CEBTAIN  ALPINES  IN  MASSES. 

Ms.  Abbby  really  makes  my  mouth  quite  water.  He  talks 
of  ''beds  of  plants'*  looking  "lovely"  and  "beautiful"— 
of  plants  we  unlucky  amateur  gardeners  can  hardly  meat 
with,  and  still  less  grow  when  we  have  them.  Fancy  "  beda*' 
of  Linnssa  borealis.  Primula  nivalis  and  cortusoides.  Sileaa 
acacdis,  SoManella  alpina,  Cortusa  Hatthioli,  and  doabiB 
red  Primroses !  Will  Mr.  Abbey  tell  us  how  we  are  to  haro 
beds  of  such  dslightfiil  little  rarities,  and  in  what  county  ha 
has  seen  them  ?  Pray  give  a  place  to  this  note  if  you  hafe 
room,  that  brother  amateurs  may  state  their  experience.-— 
A.B. 

["A.  B."  has  drawn  on  his  own  imaginatiott,  and  tiicK 
placed  the  results  to  my  account.  He  says  I  talk  of  "  beda 
of  pleats"  looking  "lovely  and  beautiful."  Now  it  <* 
so  happen  that  the  words  "lov^y  and  beautiful"  are  ; 
used  by  me  at  all  in  speaking  of  the  beds  of  plants  i 
by  "A  B.;"  but  "fine  beds"  in  relation  to  Soldanella 
alpina,  "neat  mass"  as  regards  Silene  acaufo,  and  "poral^ 
tier  bed"  in  respect  to  double  red  Prinarosea.  ItBohappeH% 
also,  that  the  plants  named  eaa  be  grown  8ueeeas£ally  itt 
oar  climate  (and  what  is  it  we  caim^  gxt>w  in  Bagland?) 
and  Hkay  be  had  loir  the  fmrpose  atamed  either  by  pacckaaa 
or  otherwise;  t^at  purpose  being  ^e  cultivation  of  them  ia 
quantity,  so  as  to  show  ihem  in  la^ge  or  small  masses,  in 
places  where  they  would  be  aaore  appreciated  beeaase  mov* 
seen  tiisA  they  are  now  in  aosae  eut^-tiie-way  oosner,  wheva 
they  ane  atifled  ISor  want  of  fresh  air,  and  their  beautiBi 
hidden. 

Now  as  to  the  how  and  where. 

The  first  plant  named  by  "A.  B.'*  is  Limusa  borealis,  % 
dwarf  trailiBg  alpine  allied  to  the  Bbneysuckle,  with  psak 
and  wiiite  frt^^raat  bells  cr  trumfpets.  He  can  procnxe  tbaa 
for  9d.  or  Is.  from  several  of  the  Mmseiymen  who  adrertiaa 
in. our  columns  i  and  if  he  like  to  givean  order  iSora  hundred 
or  thoaaand  he  can  have  them,  I  hare  no  doubt,  within  twulwB 
months ;  or  if  he  likes  to  go  to  one  mirsery  they  wiH  shw 
him  "lovefy  and  beaatifiil,"  not  befb,  but  masBes  of  tfasB^ 
and  maay  rare  though  euriotts  and  dharmmg  alpines  ftam 
every  regioB  of  the  globe,  besideB  Bumy  other  little  laiirwn 
I  wiU  soiqpoee  tbat  "A.  K."  hM  this  plant  in  soficieBi 
qoantity  to  form  a  bed;  if  not,  it  will  not  cost  much  to 
<^tain  Buificient  plants,  and  he  may  raise  the  bed  oonsidev- 
ably  with  rock  stones,  and  fill  in  l^e  inteatioes  with  saHif 
loam  and  peat>  mixed  with  oaa-half  of  ssaaJl  stMies.  On 
this  plaee  a  layer  of  the  corapoat  about  3  inches  thick,  aadi 
BBt  tiie  plants  in  it»  so  that  thej  may  cover  Use  sarfiiuse,  asA 
if  they  are  of  the  size  of  many  that  I  have  seen  it  wiU  aei 
take  many  to>  do  sou  This  mode  of  planting  may  be  catmi 
out  new,  and  it  will  be  found  a  mndi  better  ^loi  for  oa** 
half  the  alpinesidMa  keeping  them  coddled  in  <doBe  firaaaH; 
The  plants  will  not  need  anything  all  the  wmter  timmgk; 
and  if  the  bed  is  a  permanency  it  must  not  only  be  elevaM^ 
but  the  soil  shoiRld  be  drauied,  and  neither  allowed  t» 
become  veiy  dry  in  sommer  nor  baked  by  strong  sun.  Sobbb 
idight  protection,  as  a  little  moss,  Bhould  thenelbre  be  glvea* 
and  if  the  plant  in  question  does  not  receive  the  sum  froMi 
iO  Aoc.  tod  pjiK.  after  May  it  will  Uoem  most  of  the  sum- 
mer. I  did  not  say  that  Linnsa  borealis  made  a  "  laf«i^ 
or  beantiM  bed,"  because  I  knew  it  bloomed  quita  late 
enou^  to  be  employed  for  firing  gacdeBxng;  but  I  have 
seen  it  occasionally  bloom  early,  and  in  a  mass  too,  and  eft 
that  acecunt  it  had  a  place.  For  such  a  pmpoee  it  tAunsUL 
be  grown  ia  shallow  pots  or  pans  weU.  drained,  in  the  can- 
post  already  named*  and  be  plux^ped  in  the  beds  dazing  tha 
period  of  bloom  only,  and  whcBL  that  ia  passed  be  placed  is 
an  eaat  border. 

SoldaneQa  alpina»  Primula  nivalis,  and  P.  eortasoideB  aaagr 
be  had  for  making  fine  beds,  and  Cortusa  Matthidi  also  if 
the  plants  to  do  it  are  at  command*  and  the^  can  be  haft  at 
any  of  the  leading  London  or  provincial  nurseries  for  a  mere 
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tnfle.  The  sitaation  should  be  open  yet  sheltered,  and  the 
plints  grown  in  pots  when  not  in  the  beds,  though  that  is 
not  imperatirely  necessary.  If  in  pots  th^  shoold  only 
be  plunged  in  the  beds  during  their  period  of  bloom,  and 
-mheti  done  blooming  be  remoTed  to  an  east  or  otiier  border 
whan  they  will  not  receire  much  sun  from  10  ▲.x.  to  4  p.x. 
Otow  them  in  such  a  border— namely,  a  oool  border,  where 
they  may  receive  the  morning  sun  before  it  becomes  too 
powerful,  bat  to  be  protected  from  it  dnring  the  hotter 
part  of  l^e  day,  let  the  subsoil  be  well  drained,  and  use  a 
compost  of  sandy  turfy  loam  and  well-<lecayed  leaf  mould  or 
peat  in  equal  paorts.  Water  should  be  given  copiously  until 
tSbe  grow&  is  perfected,  when  half  an  inch  of  river  sand  or 
idlhrer  sand  may  be  placed  around  the  neck  of  the  plants,  but 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  do  so  before  the  dog  days  begin. 
^Txth  this  sand  around  the  necks  of  the  plants  copious 
watering^  are  not  necessaiy,  but  a  slight  spnnkling  should 
lie  given  on  the  evenings  of  hot  days.  The  plants  are  best 
in  rows  from  6  to  9  inches  asunder,  sufficient  room  being 
allowed  in  the  row  to  prevent  their  actually  touching.  In 
ftoB  position  they  may  remain  until  they  show  signs  of 
pvowth,  when  they  may  be  taken  up  with  balls  and  planted 
m  mzmy  but  sheltered  situations  in  the  flower  garden  in 
Bail  prepared  for  them.  When  done  blooming  they  may  be 
zetanied  to  their  old  quarters,  divided  if  it  can  be  done,  and 
tkere  they  may  remain  until  removed  to  their  bloomine 
qoazters  again ;  or  if  the  soil  is  very  wet,  they  may  be  potted 
uSeptember  in  wide  shallow  pots,  using  the  compost  named, 
with  perfect  drainage,  and  taking  them  up  caremlly.  After 
potting  place  in  a  cold  frame  slightly  protected  from  frost, 
Icesp  comparatively  dry,  and  guard  against  snails  and  slugs, 
wlndt  are  very  fond  of  the  flower-buds.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
my  to  say  they  should  have  all  the  light  possible,  and  on 
aIl&«ionrable  occasions  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  air. 

I  have  seen  most  of  the  above  grown  in  this  manner 
hj  the  square  foot,  and  SoldaneUa  alpina  by  the  square 
5wd,  by  an  old  eudener  when  I  could  not  even  pronounce 
•nch  names ;  and  if  they  could  be  grown  suocessAiUy  by  a 
nan  that  could  hardly  write  his  name,  yet  who  never  saw 
ftflore  in  a  little  difficulty,  what  is  to  hinder  our  doing  so 
now?  8o  little  were  the  Soldanellas  thought  of  but  a  few 
3fQ«r8  ago,  that  they  were  sold  at  2d.  each  by  the  gardener 
ia  qoestion,  now  deceased.  I  may  also  state  that  I  have 
liad  fine  beds  of  SoldaneUa  alpina. 

Aa  for  Silene  aeaulis,  plant  it  either  in  a  border  in  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  <»:  in  a  pot  well  drained,  and  afford  the  treat- 
BMBit  commonly  given  to  alpines,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  do 
fta  work  when  called  upon — ^that  is,  when  in  bloom  the  pots 
to  be  pluziged  in  the  places  desired.  Any  one  can  have  a 
piant  of  this  from  any  nurserymen  for  9d.,  and  have  a  stock 
an  a  short  time  by  dividing  &e  roots  either  in  autumn  or 
sprmg,  potting,  or  planting  in  a  sunny  border,  and  on  rock- 
work  or  stones  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil  it  grows 
mB.    I  had  fine  masses  of  it. 

Beds  of  double  red  Primroses  any  old  woman  can  have, 
satd  Heave  "A.  B. "  to  find  out  some  neat  cottage  gfurden 
ufaere  the  flowers  are  mostly  known  as  GilHvers  (Wall- 
Aowera^,  Stepmother  (Pansies),  and  Polly  Aunts  (Poly- 
aatlras),  and  he  may  possibly  be  told  that  double  red  Prim- 
xoaes  will  grow  anywhere,  and  yet  he  will  find  them  in  a 
comer  receiving  the  morning  sun  and  but  little  during  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  day,  and  that  they  are  divided  at  all 
periods  of  the  year  just  when  the  fit  comes  on  her  to  trim 
m  the  garden,  or  give  a  slip  to  a  friend,  which  is  sure  to  be 
men  the  plants  are  in  flower.  Double  red  Primroses  are 
Ia  «yttage  gardens  in  patdies  large  enough  to  flll  the  half 
cf  ano&m  flower-bed. 

As  an  example  of  the  care  necessazy  to  grow  double  red 
Pkimoees,  before  I  was  in  my  teens  I  planted  a  root  in  a 
comer  of  my  Other's  garden  close  by  a  weU,  and  this  has 
OQKtimed  to  grow  in  the  same  place,  so  that  my  son  has 
dag  round  it  l^e  me  in  his  youtnM  days,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  tiiat  another  generation  may  do  the  same.  It  is  now 
cseimmense  patch,  and  beside  it  are  many  of  the  difterent 
nimroses,  both  single  and  double,  that  were  put  there  by 
lajaeiC  and  now  remain,  people  yet  stopping  to  look  at  the 
little  cparden  oomer  over  the  Quick  hedge  by  the  well,  and 
adbdre  the  beauties  there  exposed  to  view  during  the  days 
«C  spring.  In  that  little  comer  I  planted  numbm  of  oom- 
mm  flrimroseB  ander  the  supposition  that  they  would 


change  their  colour,  as  I  was  told  th^y  would  with  the  bees 
inociUatinff  them. 

Now,  will  "A.  B. "  en>lain  why  when  the  soil  of  a  loing 
plantation  of  trees  was  planted  with  common  Primrosea  oat 
of  the  flelds,  a  number  of  them  on  the  brow  of  a  dry  hUl 
became  of ^  rosy  purple  colour  in  a  few  years,  and  tfaia 
almost  without  exception,  whilst  those  in  the  hollows  or 
moisver  parts  are  every  one  of  the  usual  Primrose  oolonrf 
Also,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  common  sweet  Yioletg 
when  planted  there  are  scentless  in  the  following  year? 
The  soil  is  hazely  loam  on  graveL 

At  Wentworth  House,  the  seat  of  Earl  FitzwilHam,  some 
of  the  plants  referred  to  might  have  been  seenrin  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  beds,  hemg  as  they  were  plants  to 
which  Mr.  Henderson,  tho  late  gardener,  was  very  partial; 
and  not  only  these,  but  many  others  both  Alpines  and 
Filices,  I  have  noted  in  the  counties  of  York,  Cheshire,  Lan- 
cashire, Somersetshire,  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  in  aU 
cases  cultivated  in  duplicate ;  and  when  they  can  be  grows 
successfully  as  single  specimens,  what  is  to  hinder  their 
being  grown  in  sui£dent  quantities  to  form  masses  ? 

The  reason  tiiey  are  not  now  grown  in  quantity  is, 
the  fashion  has  lately  been  for  a  class  of  gaudy  trmnpeiry, 
and  such  plants  have  absorbed  all  the  care  and  attention 
that  was  formerly  paid  to  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants, 
resulting  in  the  latter  being  left  to  dwindle  away,  and  now 
that  there  is  a  reaction  about  to  commence,  and  a  return  to 
favour  of  our  good  old  favourites,  people  start  up  and  say 
they  cannot  be  successfully  cultivated  in  England.  Surely 
we  are  not  less  intelligent,  nor  less  clever  than  gazdenen 
were  thirty  years  back,  and  who  had  many  plants  that  no 
one  now  ai^lays  knows  anything  about.  I  say,  if  the  present 
rage  for  tender  summer  bedding  plants  continues  to  dzivo 
out  of  cultivation  all  plants  that  are  in  the  least  difficult  to 
cultivate,  as  they  have  done  very  many  of  the  old  ones,  then 
the  time  has  arrived  for  those  who  write  for  the  public  to 
set  their  faces  against  the  monotonous  features  which  ooz 
gardens  exhibit  at  the  present  time.  In  doing  so  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  mistakes  may  be  committed  in  noting  plants 
not  generally  in  cultivation  as  suitable  for  massing,  which 
through  our  comparative  ignorance  of  them  may  not  bo 
suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  But  what  if  we  do  name  any 
that  are  not  suitable,  if  only  attention  be  directed  to  some 
such  plants  a  liking  wiH  spring  up  for  them,  and  mistakes 
will  soon  be  rectified.  Many  of  the  plants  named  by  me 
are  suitable  for  forming  masses  in  the  flower  warden,  and 
none  are  unsuitable  that  I  have  said  to  form  fine  beds  or 
masses,  and  I  do  not  fear  the  issue  of  their  trial,  convinced 
as  I  am  that  what  could  be  grown  successfrilly  in  former 
times  in  herbaceous  borders,  can  now  be  grown  with  tiie 
same  care,  and  the  same  amount  of  success.  Of  that 
number  will  be  found  SoldaneUa  alpina,  Silene  acaolis 
(though  S.  Schaffd,  a  near  ally,  may  be  thought  more  of)» 
and  double  red  Primroses.  I  am  delighted  to  flnd  that 
attention  is  being  directed  to  these  exquisite  alpine  and 
herbaceous  plants,  which  have  been  too  long  neglected  bj 
nurserymen. — G.  Abbit.] 


MISMANAGEMENT  OF  THE  EOYAL 
HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

As  a  vexy  old  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society  I  folly 
agree  with  your  remarks  upon  its  present  mismanagement, 

I  would  beg  leave  to  notice  the  gross  inattention  to  tho 
state  of  the  plants  distributed  by  the  Society.  A  short  time 
ago  I  received  some  which  were  awarded  to  me  by  ballot,  and 
my  gardener  told  me  they  were  so  infested  with  mealy  bu^ 
and  scale  that  he  would  not  upon  any  account  have  yentttreS 
to  place  them  near  other  plants. 

1  would  also  remark,  that  if  there  are  any  plants  of  anw 
rarity  to  be  distributed,  they  are  so  few  that  it  is  a  hundred 
to  one  that  one  gets  any  of  them ;  indeed,  generally  they 
consist  of  plants  of  the  commonest  and  most  useless  sorts.-^ 
A  Fn.Low  OT  THi  B.H.S.  fob  xobb  trak  Thibtt  Ybabs^ 
Brighion,  ___«____^ 

Thx  Illustbatxd  Bouquxt. — ^The  eighteenth  part  of  this 
beautiiul  serial,  published  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderoon  &  SoQp 
at  th^  Nnxseiy  in  the  Wellington  Boad,  contains  exoellent 
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portraits  of  the  hybrid  varieties  of  the  Columbine^  Aqoilegia 
glandnlosa  and  Skinneri ;  Bhododendron  CoanteBs  of  Had- 
dington ;  variegated  Pelaxgoninms  Ln<^  Ghneve  and  Sosette; 
Oomphia  decora ;  hybrid  Fink,  Gkuribaldi ;  and  Genista  pros- 
trata.  The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  the  information 
relative  to  each  nsefnL 


BIRMINGHAM  FBUIT  and  CHEYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW. 

CoNCTTBKBNTLY  idth  the  great  show  at  Bingley  Hall,  the 
Handsworth  Horticultural  Society,  an  old  and  well  managed 
institution,  held  its  annual  Exhibition  in  the  noble  Town 
Hall.  Formerly  this  Exhibition  was  held  in  Jane,  bnt  the 
Society  most  wisely  decided  on  changing  the  time  to  the 
cattle  show  week,  when  the  great  influx  of  visitors  afforded 
the  prospect  of  its  proving  more  remunerative. 

The  subjects  composing  the  exhibition  were  arranged  with 
^eat  taste  on  six  tables  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
Hall,  whilst  a  brilliant  bank  of  Chrysanthemums  placed 
beneath  the  organ,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  Holly 
tree' in  berry,  faced  the  visitors  on  entering. 

The  Chrysanthemums,  both  large-flowenng  and  Pompons, 
did  great  credit  to  the  skill  of  the  growers,  particularly  those 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  of  Castle  Bromwich,  Messrs.  T.  Byland, 
Edward,  and  Fewkes.  Among  the  -large-flowering  kinds 
were  excellent  examples  of  .Ajmie  Salter,  Golden  Chris- 
tine, Prince  Albert,  Alfred  Salter,  Vesta,  Lady  Hardinge, 
Chevalier  Domage,  and  other  well-known  sorts.  A  very 
fine  specimen  of  Christine  was  exhibited  by  T.  Byland, 
fisq.,  and  Golden  Christine,  from  Mr.  Milwwrd,  was  very 
ffood.  For  collections  of  nine,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Perry ;  the  second  by  Mr.  Byland,  who  also  had 
the  first  prize  for  six,  and  for  the  best  single  specimen.  For 
six,  Mr.  Perry  was  second,  and  for  sin^e  specimens,  Mr. 
Milward  occupied  a  similar  position. 

If  anything,  the  Pompons  were  still  better  than  the  lar^e- 
flowering  plants ;  and  of  the  three  kinds  of  Cedo  Nulh — 
namely,  the  old.  Lilac,  and  Golden,  there  were  several  ex- 
cellent specimens  contributed  by  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Byland, 
and  Mr.  Fewkes.  Mr.  Fewkes  exhibited  a  very  fine 
single  specimen  of  the  first-named  covered  wit^  large 
blooms,  and  Mr.  Perry,  Cedo  NulH,  compactly  and  well 
erown,  and  likewise  in  beautifol  bloom.  Of  other  kinds 
tiiere  were  good  examples  of  Mrs.  Bix,  blush  bordered  with 
Tose^  Danae,  Andromeda,  Salamon,  Hel^ne,  and  ModMe. 
Mr.  F.  ChitW,  gardener  to  T.  Webley,  Esq.,  sent  handsome 
plants  of  Bob,  Sffiss  Julia,  and  B\joa  de  TUorticulture,  with 
which  he  took  an  extra  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Perry. 

Cut  blooms  were  not  equal  to  what  we  have  seen  at  the 
metropolitan  shows,  being  less  in  size,  and  some  had  evi- 
dently been  taken  from  plants  not  grown  for  the  purpose. 
Mr.  George,  of  Stamford  Hill,  and  Mr.  Tomlin,  contributed 
good  stands,  in  which  most  of  the  leading  varieties  were  re- 
presented. 

Of  Primulas,  ex(^ent  plants  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Chitty,  Byland,  and  Greaves,  and  the  new  Fern-leaved 
kinds  by  Mr.  Yertigans,  the  latter  also  exhibiting  a  good 
collection  of  Celoeias.  A  large  plant  of  Poinsettia  pul- 
cherrima»  from  Mr.  Chitty,  was  mnch  admired. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  very  good,  particularly  that  frir- 
nished  by  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to  C.  ^ewdegate, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hargreave,  and  Mr.  Pluck,  of  Jersey.  A 
collection  of  twenty-four  kinds  from  Mr.  Perry,  consisted  cf 
a  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  of  about  Tibs.,  a  good  Queen,  a 
Melon,  Barbarossa  Grapes,  Pomegranates,  magnificent  Chau- 
montel  and  Beurr^  IHel  Pears  of  foreign  growth,  besides 
several  dishes  of  other  kinds.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  veiy 
:ff0od;  Alfriston,  large,  and  some  other  kinds.  In  a  col- 
lection of  twelve  also  shown  by  Mr.  Perry,  were  two  bottles 
^containing  Pears,  but  these  being  mudi  larger  than  tke 
necks  of  the  botUes,  most  of  the  visitors  were  puzzled  how 
they  could  have  been  got  in  whole.  Of  course,  they  had  been 
grown  in  the  bottles.  Large  Beinette  dn  Canada  Apples, 
Sarazin,  a  good  stewing  Pear,  weil-ripened  Muscat  and 
Black  Hamburffh  Grapes,  and  Webb's  Prize  Cob  Kuts^  were 
also  shown  in  this  coliidction. 

-  Good  collections  also  came  from  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
Srao^  and  a  lar^  boQcb  of  BarbiuxMwa  Grapei  from  Kr. 


Craddock,  gardener  to  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  aa  well 
as  good  examples  of  Lady  Downes',  and  other  Grapes. 

£l  dessert  Pears,  some  very  fine  dishes  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Perry,  particularly  of  Chaumontel,  Easter  Beurr^, 
Beurr^  Diel,  and  Beuxr^  Clairgeau ;  Huyshe's  Victoria  was 
also  in  one  of  his  collections.  Mr.  Pluck,  of  Jersey,  had 
also  several  fine  specimens,  as  well  as  Mr.  Boyd,  and  others. 

In  stewing  Pears,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  was  shown  in 
several  collections  as  BeUe  de  Jers^,  and  the  others  con- 
sisted of  Verulam,  an  excellent  stewing  Pear,  Poux  de 
TEv^que,  very  showy,  and  Governor  of  Boulogne,  a  yellow- 
ish green,  covered  more  or  less  with  reddish  russet ;  Ca- 
tiUao,  GHlogil,  Bellissime  d'Hiver,  Pound  Pear,  Sarazin,  ftc 
The  principal  prizes  both  for  dessert  and  kitchen  varieties, 
were  taken  bv  Messrs.  Perry,  Hargreave,  and  Pluck. 

Of  Apples,  both  dessert  and  kitchen,  there  was  also  la  good 
display,  comprising  good  examples  of  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Court  Pendu-Plat,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  many  o&er 
sorts,  whilst  of  those  for  culinary  purposes  we  noticed  large 
fruit  of  the  Alfriston,  M^  de  MInage,  Cellini,  highly 
coloured,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  other  well  known  varieties. 

In  a  collection  of  Gourds  from  Mr.  Perry,  who  was  the 
largest  and  most  successfrd  exhibitor,  there  was  a  ripe  Ye* 
getable  Marrow  erf  14  lbs.  in  weight,  and  amon^  the  orna- 
mental kinds,  one  called  Lurline,  was  very  prettily  marked. 

Altogether  the  Show  was  creditable  to  the  town;  the 
setting  up  of  the  plants  could  hardly  have  been  improved, 
and  the  general  arrangements  of  Messrs.  Perry  and  Tye, 
the  Secretaries,  were  excellent. 


BIRMINGHAM  BOOT  SHOW. 

Such  a  sulject  may  seem  out  of  place  in  the  horticultural 
columns  of  this  Journal,  but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  trench 
upon  the  domains  of  tiie  sister  art  of  agriculture,  by  can- 
vassing the  merits  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  pigs,  of  ploughs 
and  scarifiers  and  clod-crushers,  or  of  thrashing-machines 
and  winnowing-machines  and  turnip-cutters;  but  there 
were  some  exhibitions  at  the  great  Midland  farmers'  meet- 
ing just  held,  which  were  deserving  of  mention.  The  stand 
of  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Beading,  was  in  particular  well  worthy 
of  inspection.  It  formed  a  neat  centre  to  the  end  gallery 
of  Bingley  Hall,  and  besides  a  great  variety  of  roots  there 
was  a  collection  of  Grasses  at  the  back  amounting  to  about 
two  hundred  sorts,  consisting  of  the  beautiftil  Pampas  Grass, 
so  ornamental  on  lawns  and  by  the  side  of  water,  the 
various  Poas,  and  other  ornamental  and  usefiil  Grasses. 
The  roots  were  of  large  size  and  weight,  notwithstanding 
the  dryness  of  the  season ;  among  them  were  between  thirty 
and  forty  varieties  of  Potatoes,  the  Student  Parsnip,  Inter- 
mediate Carrots,  Mangolds,  White  Globe  Turnip,  and  Cham- 
pion Swede,  the  former  a  quick-growing  early  kind,  the  latter 
one  which  attains  an  enormous  size,  and  excellent  for  feeding. 
A  root  of  this  grown  by  H.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Newnham, 
Gloucestershire,  weighed  25  lbs.  Giant  Tankard  was  another 
quick-growing  heavy  Swede.  Kohl  Babi  though  not  strictly 
speaking  a  root,  is  dassed  as  such,  and  has  been  found  this 
season  to  withstand  the  drought  better  than  Turnips  and 
Swedes.  Some  examples  of  the  Green  and  Purple  kinds  were 
very  large  and  solid,  both  in  Messrs.  Sutton's  and  other 
stands.  Of  course,  when  to  be  used  as  a  garden  veg^tab^ 
it  should  be  taken  when  very  young,  and  in  dry  seasons  it 
may  be  advantageously  grown  in  case  of  Turnips  foiling. 

Seeds  of  two  early  Peas  were  also  shown  in  this  stand. 
One,  Bingleader,  is  stated  to  grow  2i  feet  high,  and  to  be 
very  early  and  productive ;  the  other,  Sutton's  Longpodded 
Tom  Thumb,  grows  a  foot  high,  and  is  said  to  be  equally 
early  and  more  productive  than  the  old  Tom  Thumb,  bearing 
pods  double  the  length  of  that  kind. 

Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson,  of  106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester, 
had  also  a  larse  stand,  in  which  were  specimens  of  forest 
and  omamentfd  trees  and  shrubs,  Lawhead  Green-top  and 
other  large  Swedes,  Mangolds,  some  very  fine  Altrindham 
Carrots,  Dickson's  Mousetail  Tumip,  a  yellow  garden  kind 
between  Orange  Jelly  and  Yellow  Stone;  also,  Dickson's 
"First  and  Best"  Early  Pea^  said  to  be  extremely  early, 
coming  into  bearing  a  week  or  ten  days  earUer  than  Dilu- 
stone's  Early  FtcMo,  very  productive,  and  of  fine  quality. 

Vpm  Slevirs.  James  Diekson  dt  Sons,  108»  Bastgsite  Street, 
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Chester,  caae  Hoeas,  WeHingtoniae*  OtmaniJbins,  and  other 
trees ;  Kanchester  Champion  Bed  Celery^  seeds,  and  roots ; 
and  from  Mr.  Perxy,  of  Banhory,  sevenl^-two  White  Spanieh 
Onions  weighing  54  lbs.;  twenty-six  sorts  of  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  Ttumips,  and  Parsnips.  Finally,  in  the  strictily 
agricoltnral  portion  of  the  Show  there  were  fine,  large,  dean 
joots  of  Altrincham  Cajrots  from  G.  Foliambe,  Bsq.,  Osber- 
ton  Hall,  Worksop,  who  also  took  the  first  price  for  the  best 
Sonnd  Potatoes  with  Malvem  Belish,  a  rovgh-ekinned  red, 
which  looked  as  if  it  would  boil  very  mealy.  The  first  prise 
for  Kidney  Potatoes  went  to  Mr.  Sobinson.  of  Shaw  House, 
Sblboame,  Derbyshire,  for  Kiag  of  Flukes. 


ORCHARD-HOITSES. 


liXKM  many  others  interested  in  orohsfd-hoases,  I  have 
watched  with  interest  the  controversy  which  has  so  long 
iMen  going  on  in  the  pages  of  this  JouniaL  Much  has  been 
wzitt^  against  the  system  of  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
and  a  good  deal  in  its  ^vonr ;  but  I  think,  as  ihe  subject 
is  getting  better  understood,  and  tiie  causes  of  fiulure  and 
shortcomings  are  being  investigated,  it  is  pretty  evident,  not- 
wiihstandix^  the  various  attacks  made  upon  the  system, 
that  ^e  fruit,  and  laigeqnantitieB  of  it,  may  be  grown  in  pots. 
It  would  be  well  if  those  who  succeed  in  producing  good 
crops  of  finit  from  pot  trees  were  from  tune  to  time  to 
record  their  successes  in  this  Journal  for  the  encouragement 
of  those  who  fail ;  and  if  those  who  are  not  so  successful  were 
to  detail  their  shortcomings  with  the  mode  of  treatment 
th^  have  been  practising,  then  their  more  suooessftd  brethren 
might  point  out  where  miirtakes  had  oecvcr6d«  and  help  them 
to  a  better  mode  of  treatment. 

I  am  Buipiified,  on  reading  the  contributions  against  the 
pot  system,  that  men  who  shine  so  br^htly  in  horticulture 
should  condescend  to  attack  a  system  they  have  never  tried, 
because  their  old  theories  and  deep-rooted  prgndices  will 
not  sufi!er  them  to  believe  that  success  can  attoid  it.  Many 
ol^ject  to  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots  in  consequence  of  the 
time  and  trouble  required  in  attencBng  to  them.  May  I  be 
allowed  to  ask.  Can  a  house  of  Orchids  be  ^prown  without 
oare  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  professional  gardener 
oar  his  assiatants  ?  Or  is  it  possible  for  the  amateur  to  bring 
to  perfection  a  pitfull  of  Auriculas  without  time  being  spent 
in  their  management?  And  do  Orchids,  or  Aurici&as,  or 
Boses,  or  even  bedding  plants,  with  all  their  gorgeous  splen- 
dour, repay  the  cultivator  better  than  fruit  trees  in  pots  ? 
With  regard  to  that  beautiful  harbinger  of  spring  the 
Anricnla^  it,  perhaps,  cheers  its  admirers  with  its  fragrant 
flowers  at  the  most  from  three  to  four  weeks  in  the  year; 
whereae  a  Peach,  for  instance,  affords  a  freat  amoimt  of 
interest  and  pleasure  for  at  least  six  months  out  of  twelve. 
WiiJi  the  first  genial  sunshine  and  soft  breezes  the  buds 
fin  to  swell,  then  the  flowers  expand ;  and  what  a  lovely 
btt  is  a  housefuU  of  Peach  and  Kectarine  trees  in  full 
om !  what  a  diversity  of  <x>lour !  Then  there  is  the  setting 
of  the  fruit,  its  progress  week  after  week,  its  final  swelling 
aAd  colourings— in  short,  in  the  whole  process  from  the  first 
Bwellinff  of  the  bloom-bud  till  the  fruit  is  laid  on  the  dessert- 
table,  there  is  not  a  day  without  interest  to  the  cultivator. 

I  gave  an  account  a  little  later  than  this  last  year  of 
a  amall  orchard-house  under  my  car^  and  in  reviewing  the 
previous  season's  labour  I  was  enabled  to  speak  favourab^ 
of  the  success  which  attended  my  efiSorts.  In  reviewing  the 
season  of  1864,  and  comparing  my  notes  with  last  year,  I 
find  that  some  of  our  pot  trees  have  borne  more  than  double 
the  quantity  of  fruit  tney  did  last  season,  aad  I  oau  oonfirm 
th^  atatements  made  in  this  Journal  that  the  trees  improve 
by  age.  AIL  our  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  in  13-ineh 
pots  (that  is,  13  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top^  and  18  inches 
deep),  and  have  yielded  on  an  average  about  three  dozen 
each ;  one  Elruge  Nectarine  carried  seven  dozen  of  fruit,  and 
brou^t  them  all  to  perfection.  A  first-class  gardener  de- 
clared he  was  sending  fruit  c^  the  same  kind  to  tiie  table 
from  wall  trees  under  gjass,  and  no  finer.  The  thinning  of 
the  fruit  was  done  at  dmerent  periods,  and  as  many  as  nine 
dQzen  at  a  time  taken  ofL  The  same  tree  earried  six  dozen 
last  year,  .  Aramaller  tree  of  !Elruge  carried  four  dozen,  and  ^ 
the  fruit  was  very  ^n^;  Hunt's  Taw^  five  dozen.  Every  ama- 
teur should  grow  this  beautiful  variety,  though  it  is  a  little 


deficient  in  flavour ;  it  contrasts  well  with  all  other  varietiM, 
especially  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  is  early  and  very  pro- 
ductive. Early  York,  one  of  the  best  early  Peaches  I  erar 
saw,  and  the  admiiation  of  all  visitors,  was  thinned  to  two 
dozen  and  a  half;  it  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  fixr 
pot  culture.  Acton  Scot  was  allowed  to  carry  three  doaea 
and  a  half;  though  a  aMfiii  variety,  and  well  adapted  fior 
pot  culture,  it  will  have  to  yield  the  pakn  to  the  last-named 
sort.  Royal  Geooqge,  a  mnmi  tree,  bore  twH>  doaen ;  the  frfiit 
from  a  wall  in  the  same  hovae,  and  the  same  variety,  was  not 
so  fine  as  that  from  the  tree  in  a  pot;  other  trees  were  in 
like  pnmortion.  I  have  weighed  none  of  the  fruit  this  sea- 
son, and  only  measured  two  Peaches,  one  waa  8  inches  and 
the  other  9  inches  in  circumference. 

With  regard  to  the  ripening  of  fruit,  a  snbject  on  which 
interoommunication  has  been  invited  by  your  Guernsey  oor- 
respondent,  I  find  en  oompazing  my  notes  of  the  present 
year  with  those  of  the  last  that  the  period  of  ripemng  has 
advanced  about  ten  davs«  Acton  Scot  Peach,  which  wtm 
ready  for  taUe  last  year  by  the  11th  of  Augasti  was  ready  Hdt 
use  this  year  by  the  end  of  July.  Early  Xork  waa  not  xeadj 
last  year  until  the  12th  of  August,  this  vear  it  was  so  by  the 
8rd  of  August.  Boyal  George  advancea  seven  days,  Angers 
I^rge  Purple  ten  days;  Htmaaton  Orange,  Duchess  of 
Oldenbnrg,  Hunt* •  Tawx^,  Yiolette  Hitive,  and  Elrage  Nec- 
tarines hinre  each  ripened  from  seven  to  twelve  days  earlier 
than  last  year.  Tue  whole  of  our  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
were  more  than  ten  days  socmer  this  year  than  last  We 
began  last  year  August  the  10th,  and  had  done  by  the  12tk 
of  September.  This  year  we  began  by  July  the  25th,  anj. 
had  finished  by  the  2nd  of  September;  but  I  attribute  thdr 
early  ripening  to  the  increase  of  sunshine,  which  has  pre- 
vailed this  year.  We  generally  have  in  this  nei^hbouxhoocl 
(Biddu^h,  the  northern  extremity  of  Staffordshire),  a  good 
deal  of  gloomy  weather,  with  a  large  amount  of  rain,  and  uieii» 
to  correct  the  temperature,  we  apply  a  little  fire  heat,  eJwajs 
accflmpajiied  with  plenlgr  of  air.  Tim  season  we  have  had 
abundance  oC  aunahine,  therefore  but  little  £ie  heat  has 
been  required.  An  abundanoe  of  air  was  always  given  during 
the  progress  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  the  house  waa 
never  dosed  until  the  firmt  was  all  gathered:  hence  the 
fruit  waa  perlect  in  flavour.  Our  trees  at  this  season,  look 
better  thui  they  have  dwoe  before,  the  wood  is  well  ripened 
and  short-jointed,  the  bods  are  numerous  and  very  prominent. 

I  consider  the  numerous  miserable  feulaves  detailed  bgr 
the  opponents  of  the  pot  system  to  result  finmi  lack  o£ 
attention  or  want  of  sloD,  or  both;  for  where  attention  is 
given  to  minute  p<Mnts  suooeae  is  sure  to  be  the  rule.  Ia 
order  to  arrive  at  success  it  requires  constant  care  and  com- 
fitant  watchfulness.  The  trees  should  never  suffer  during  the 
growing  season  for  want  of  water,  taking  care  that  the  soil 
is  not  ^den.  Occasional  applications  <x  manure  water  are 
also  beneficdal.  The  syringe  should  be  in  constant  use,  ^ob 
a  mere  j^krinkHns  of  here  and  there  a  leaf,  but  a  thoroui^iL 
good  dose ;  it  helps  to  keep  the  respiratory  organs  of  tihe 
trees  heidthy,  and  the  red  spider  has  no  chance  to  exist. 
I  have  scarcely  seen  a  spider  on  our  trees  this  seaaon*  and 
I  attribute  ita  absence  to  the  free  use  of  the  syringe. — 
QxriNTiK  £xAi)«  Biddulph, 


COMPAEATIVE   PBODU0TIVBKBS9   OP 

POTATOES. 

In  your  Kumber  for  November  Ist  some  results  were  given 
of  experiments  on  the  productive  qualities  of  various  soxts 
of  Potatoes  grown  at  Prescot,  in  wluch  Paterson's  SeedUngs 
made  a  very  conspicuous  figvae.  A  friend  of  mine  living 
near  me  has  just  concluded  a  aMT>nfi.r  get  of  experiment 
with  equal  or  greater  care,  but  with  different  results.  I 
forward  them  to  you«  that  you  may,  if  you  please,  give  yonr 
readers  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them. 

I  must  premise  that  the  quantity  of  land  set  was  seven- 
eighths  of  an  acre,  and  the  crop  the  first  from  reclaimed 
moor  land.  It  was  broken  up  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1863,  and  the  tuxf  burnt.  This  spring  it  was  half-manored 
with  stable  dnng,  and  received*  in  addition,  10  cwt.  of  fine 
bones,  which  had  been  mixed  in  December  with  some  of  the 
burnt  ashes,  and  Z  cwib  of  gnano,  also  mixed  with  ashep* 
wa^^ven  at  the  time  pi  planting;  They  were  phinteditt 
rows  3  feet  apart,  firom  the  21st  to  the  29th  of  April,  and 
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taken  up  in  the  Beoond  week  in  October.  The  result  is  seen 
lit tiie^lSllowing  table.  The  **  load  "  is  12  peeks— the  peck 
SMyibi.  bj  weight.  The  land  is  situated  in  North  I>erby- 
shlrtiu  <ni  the  lower  measure  of  the  millstone  grit. 
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iPennit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  these  several  results. 
DtL  the  first  place,  there  ia  a  difference  between  Patersonf  s 
Seedlings  in  the  two  seriea  as  compared  together.  In  Jihe 
Z^escot  list  the  Bine  aad  Sed  sorts  are  far  in  adyanoe  ef  the 
\iotocia  and  Kapoleon.  Ib  the  Derbyshire  list  it  is  just  the 
noverse.  In  seme  fanals  printed  and  drcolated  by  Messrs. 
Peterson  themaelTea  the  result  in  this  respect  i^ees  with 
the  latter. 

Again,  there  ia  grettt  dlsavepancy  between  the  returns  in 
€he  two  series.  In  the  Preseot  emrhuents  the  Blue  made 
a  return  of  kxt^-foaxSM.  In  the  Derbyshire  Kapoleon  (Ijhe 
highest)  returned  but  nia/Mmd-a-half-fold,  whilst  White 
Beeks  and  Protestants  (local  &YOurites»  one  originally  from 
Ireland,  and  the  other  from  Scotland)  gave  respectively  a 
ten&ld  and  twelvefold  zetnni.  One  cannot  he^  seeing  that 
iome  error  has  aadsesw  probably  from  the  quantity  tried 
being  inadequate  to  a  trae  aggregate.  Obviously,  the  larger 
the  quantity  set,  the  whole  crop  befeg  carefolly  weighed,^ 
HxB  less  likelihood  of  mistafaes  unwanly  creeping  in.  In 
Qiis  respect  the  Derbyshire  trials  have  a  great  advantage. 
The  Messrs.  Paterson  took  up  only  a  single  yard  of  eaeh 
aort  for  compadsen.  Thia  ie  wheUy  unreliable,  as  a  very 
amall  error  mi^Uplied  by  thanoniber  of  yarda  in  a^r  acre 
would  amount  to  a  great  aom.  That  some  such  mistake 
tias  imdnuated  itself  into  the  Preseot  experiments  seema 
certain  from  this — that  the  return  claimed  is  altogether 
ineredible.  The  quantity  of  aeed  for  an  acre  at  the  ordinary 
distance,  with  rows  8  feet  mpmb,  we  see  is  32  bushek  2  pecks. 
A  return  of  ft>rty-fouifi>kl»  as  given  for  Paterson'a  Blues, 
would  amount  to  1406  bushels,  omitting  the  2  pecks  over, 
<ir  more  than  60  tons;  in  value  move  than  je204  per  aere-at 
dt^thebusheL 

Ko  doubt  diffscwt  Potatoee  do  better  on  different  soils  ; 
but  the  only  xeattlts  from  dperimenta  of  this  kind  that 
oould  be  positivety  relied  upoR  would  require  not  otOy  equal 
weights,  but  equal  numbevs  of  sets,  and  the  larger  the  area 
the  nearer  would  be  the  aippsoximation  to  absolute  truth.— 
Aonico£A. 

£We  have  the  addMsa  of  the  clergyman  whe  Devours  us 
IViih  this  eommonication.  It  is  from  such  comparative  ex- 
pdnaHa&a  that  tmih  is  ofttained,  and  it  was  with  that  object 
the  Preseot  experiments  were  reported  to  us.  "  Aobicola  '^ 
ia  cuita  righct  in  hia  remark  that  experiments  on  a  large 
Mtte  ane  maab  leai  liable  to  error  than  experiments  on  a 
antaU  scale.  Soil  has  mttik  kifluenbe  over  the  productive- 
iMaa  of  the  Potato^  but  seaeon  and  climate  much  more.  It 
would  be  very  satia&^oty  to  have  simfiar  expeHmests  insti- 
tuted for  two  or  three  following  years.  The  past  summer 
WM  very  hot  and  diy;  would  the  soma  varietMs  give  the 
Mone  leenlts  if  the  summer  were  cold  and  wet  ?  It  ia  very 
dlateable  to  kn<iw  which  vatiety  will  beat  endure  such  a 
-Eds.3 


SOMEEFOEB  PABC. 

Th8  BssiimiroB  of  Sis  Ckisiiss  Shakssivt,  Biiit. 

Tex8  lovely  place  lies  about  fear  mileu  to  the  west  of 

Congleton,  and  is  about  five  miles  from  the  railway  station. 

The  country  from  Oongleton  to  Somerfbrd  ia  tminteresting, 

aod  somewhat  deficient  in  un^dating  scenmyi  but  as  I 


passed  along  the  road,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  splendid , 
S^ds  of  g^en  com  on  either  hand.  Some  had  been  alreadjT 
eat  and  oarried».  while  the  remainder  was  rea^  to  succumir ' 
to  the  sickle.  •  ^    •»_     «        n 

We  entered  the  park  from  the  roact  leadnig  from  Oon- 
gleton to  Enutsford ;  it  covers  an  area  of  ab^t  six  hun« 
dred  acres,  and  contains  some  noble  specimens  of  timber 
trees,  rearing  their  stately  heads.  ExtencGng  my  ramblea 
across  the  park  in  the  direction  of  the  gardens,  I  noticed  to 
the  left  a  beautiful  lake,  its  extent  juditeiously  concealed  bj 
bends  and  curves,  and  the  banks  planted  with  evergreen  ana 
deciduous  trees.  To  the  right  hiy  the  church  (sustained  at 
the  worthy  baronefs  expense),  encircled  with  masses  ot 
luxuriant  green  foliage.  Arriving  at  the  frame  ground,  the 
first  things  that  presented  themselves  were  some  very  old- 
fashioned  houses.  An  old  greenhouse  was  filled  chiefly  with 
Fuchsias,  Ferns,  and  Lycopods,  the  latter  two  being  great 
feirouritee  with  the  Uidy  of  the  house.  Against  the  same 
wall  waa<i  range  of  Peach-houses  and  vineries,  built  sixty  Cft 
seventy  years  ago,  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  ^  oat 
forefikthers  built  hothouses.  Notwithstanding  the  age  of  the 
Vines  there  were  some  good  bunches  of  Orapes,  the  berries  ex- 
tremely well  coloured,  perhaps  owing  to  the  free  ventflatiett 
between  the  numerous  small  squares  of  glass.  That  ^ere 
had  been  a  good  crop  of  Peaches,  and  fine  fruit,  was  evident 
from  the  remnant  left. 

Leaving  now  the  frame  ground,  and  eateria?  the  kitebeit 
garden,  properiy  so-called,  the  first  object  of  intereat  wa* 
two  newly-erected  vinmes,  put  up  on  the  newest  an<i 
most  approved  principles.  The  first  house  I  entered  wa* 
entirely  devo*ed  to  Muscats;  the  Vines,  only  planted  last 
spring,  are  at  the  back  and  front,  and  aucfli  canes  §x  cna 
year's  growth  I  never  saw.  The  seeond  house  had  be«A 
planted  two  yefurs  longer,  the  first  year  the  Vises  were  oat 
down  in  the  usual  way,  last  yealr  they  were  aMowad  to  oaify 
two  or  three  bunches,  and  this  yeat  they  are  beering  right 
bunches  each.  It  was  the  Grapes  and  flower  garden  that 
I  more  particularly  went  to  see^  I  had  heasd  a  good  deal 
of  the  lattofa  and  my  e^eetatiens  weie  mote  than  realiaed* 
The  front  of  tins  house  was  planted  chiefly  with  Black  Ham*^ 
buJgh  Vines,  with  one  Grizzly  fVontignon,  and  one  Muscat 
Hamburgh.  On  the  back  wall  were  White  Museats,  Buch> 
land  Sweetwater,  Ghasselas  Musqu^,  and  Trentham  Blacfe^ 
and  they  wereiruited  nearly  down  to  the  ground.  The' 
Black  Hambuyghs  were  extrem^y  fine,  and  in  their  oultnva  • 
'  evidently  displayed  a  great  amount  of  skill  on  the  pavt  of 
Mr.  Silcock,  the  iateUi^ent  head  gardener.  Many  of  tiM 
bunches  weuld.weigh  from  B  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  each.  Tho  benriea 
were  well  oeloored,  a  very  important  point  in  Grape  CQltiue» 
and  I  have  seen  but  few,  if  any,  to  surpass  them,  either  a^ 
IKeeie  HaU,  or  Garston,  two  of  the  greatest  Grape-Crowing 
places  in  the  kingdom. 

We  have  had  many  long  treatises  written  on  the  fornix 
tion  of  Vine-borders,  so  I  will  just  give,  in  a  few  wOrds,  th# 
composition  of  those  here,  which  were  inride  the  houses; 
No  doubt  when  your  readers  hear  of  great  sucoesd  attending 
the  culture  of  the  Vine,  or  any  other  plant,  they  like  to 
know  the  natore  of  the  material  in  which  the  pTont  tbrivea 
so  welL  After  the  usual  drainage,  the  borders  consist  of 
^Sch  turfy  loam,  pared  from  the  surfiwe  of  an  old  pasture^ 
about  2|  inches  thick,  and  allowed  to  rttoain  in  a  cdmpact 
■mass  previous  to  use,  intermixed  with  ground  bones,'  and  a 
tderaMe  qnastity  of  lime  rubbish. 

On  laaving  these  housCB  i  proceeded  round  the  kitohea 
garden,  and  I  noticed  that  the  south  wall  not  occupied  bjf 
the  vineries  was  covered  with  P\each  and  Nectarine  tree«r 
in  fail  bearing,  and  caaerying  a  heavy  crop.  These,  as  weQ 
OS  all  the  tftbir  wafl  trees,  hav6  only  been  planted  about  sir 
years,  and  yet  nearly  every  inch  of  the  walls  was  covered 
with  fine  healthy  timber.  The  wall  i^th  a  westerly  aspect 
wa6  |4anted  with  Peach  and  Aptitot  trees,  the  latter  haviiig 
home  a  nice  crop  of  fruit.  On  the  east  wall  I  noticed  8om« 
fine  Plums  of  tiie  more  choice  varieties,  while  the  north 
wall  was  furnished  with  Morello  Cherries,  and  a  most  mag^ 
nificent  crop,  such  as  hardly  could  be  surpassed. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  I  also  observed  many  cone-shapeif 
Apdie  trees,  near  the  edoes  of  the  garden  walks,  6  or  8  feet 
hqfn,  and  loaded  with  beaifitiftd  fruit.  One  smoU  tree  df 
hSsi.  Suffield  3  or  4  feet  high  arrested  my  attention,  I 
counted  fifteen  Iwge  Apples  upon  it,  and  took  the  dSmeil* 
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110118  of  one  which  was  neaxly 
ft  foot  in  oiroamference. 

The  Btirawbemee,!  was  told» 
had  done  remarkablj  well* 
Oscar  haying  succeeded  about 
the  best.  The  plants  were 
cleared  of  all  runners  and  use- 
less or  dead  leaves;  but  the 
system  of  mercilessly  cutting 
off  all  the  leaves  was  repu- 
diated here. 

The  south  and  west  walls 
on  the  outside  of  the  kitchen 
garden  were  covered  with 
choice  Peara^  and  I  particu- 
larly noticed  such  sorts  as  St. 
Oermains,  Winter  Crasanne, 
Belmont,  Brown  Beurr^,  Marie 
IiOuise«  Beurrd  Banco,  Ne  Plus 
Heuris,  Beurr^  DieU  Beurr^ 
d'Aremberg,  and  many  others. 
9JI  growing,a  I  may  be  allowed 
to  use  the  expression,  under 
ibe  ]>vq^^  Qf  heavy  crops  of 
frnii 

m.  I«eAvi]ig  the  kitchen  garden 
and  fruit  departmentwe turned 
to  the  left,  and  passed  along  a 
sianow  walk  screened  from  the 
sun's  rays  by  lofl^  forest  trees, 
with  dwarf  Laurels  planted  un- 
demeath,  and  from  this  walk 
we  obtain  pleasing  ^ewaof  the 
fluionnding  sceaeiy^  Down 
in  the  valley  below  the  gras- 
ing  catfcle  formed  a  pleasing 
featnre  in  the  lands4»pe  whilst 
wandering  on  the  rich  pasture 
land  by  the  side  of  this  river 
Bane,  which  meanders  through 
the  rich  nastures  of  Cheshire, 
80  noted  for  laroe  cheeses.  To 
the  right  may  be  seen  in  the 
distance  a  high  hill  called  the 
*'  Qoud,"  which  foims  the  ex- 
ttemil^  of  a  vast  assemblage 
of  Tookj  ridges  spread  over 
the  northern  portions  of  Staf- 
ford and  Derby ;  it  runs  from 
north  to  south,  and  terminates 
in  foil  view  of  the  town  of  Con- 
j^eton  in  a  fine  dome-shaped 
mountain,  more  than  1100  &et 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

X  little  to  the  right  we  come 
to  an  old-&ahioned  conserva- 
tory kept  gay  with  some  flow- 
ering plants.  Some  standard 
]hiohnas,8feethigh  and  nearly 
as  much  through,  looked  well ; 
also  the  fine  old  Orange  trees, 
9  or  10  feet  high,  which  have 
oocnpied  the  same  place  for 
tofcy-five  years.  In  front  of 
this  conservatory  is  a  small 
flower  garden,  extremely  dieer- 
fril  and  gay,  and  in  whidi  the 
liLants  were  anything  but  the 
miserable  objects  some  writers 
would  make  us  believe  bed- 
ding plants  generally  axe  this 
aeason.  I  only  took  down  the 
way  in  which  one  of  these  beds 
was  planted,  and  that  was  the 
eentrebed,  about  10  feet  square. 
The  outer  edge  was  Cloth  of 
Ctold  Geranium,  next  to  this 
were  several  rows  of  Bose 
Queen  Geranium,  with  the 
centre  Stella  Nosegay;  and  I 
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litBtd.  CtaOtt  lov  PerUl*  aaaki- 


Sad.  Calceolaria  Anrea  flori- 

banda. 
Srd.  TvopMOlnin  elegant. 
4fth.  Lobelia  apedon. 
5th.  Ceraatlnm  tomentoniin ; 
an  edging  all  round. 
SndBed.  Geraninm    Bijou,    edged 
with  Parple  Xlag  Ver- 


Srd  Bed.  Cloth  of  Gold  Geranlvm. 
4th  Bed.  Centre PeriUa  and  Oentau- 

rea  argentea,  edged  with 

Trop«olum  Eclipae. 
6th  Bed.  Oeraninm  Golden  Chain. 
6th  Bed.  LobeUa  epedoM. 
7th  Bed.  Geraaiom  Stella  Noeegay. 
8th  Bed.  Verbena    Firefly,    edged 

with  Cerastlam. 
9th  Bed.  Oaleeolarla  Anrea   floil- 

boBda,  edged  with  fe- 


10th  Bed.  Geraaiam  Boee  Qaeen, 
edged  with  LobeUa  Pax- 


11th  Bed.  QeraaiiunTJreatham  Roae, 
edged  with  HIm  Night- 
ingale. 

Itth  Bed.  Verbena  Benay  Dondee, 
edged  with  LobeUa  Pax- 


ISth  Bed.  Geraninm  Carmine  Nose- 
gay, edged  with  HeUo- 
trope  liia  Nightingale. 

14th  Bed.  Geraninm  SteUa  NeMgay, 
edged  with  Udy  Ply- 
mouth.   • 

UthlBed.  GeraniumPnnch,cgd.with 
Manglee'  Variegated. 

16th  Bed.  Oasania  iplendens,  with 
Hnmea  elegana  In  centre. 

17th  Bed.  Geranium  Alma,  edged 
with  Verbena  Artotto. 

18th  Bed.  Mignonette,  Hnmea  ele- 
gaaa  in  centre. 


have  seen  nothing  in  n^  ram^ 
bles  this  season  to  equal  SteQa. 
for  beauty.  This  garden  is  tepL 
say  in  the  spring,  on  the  Clive- 
den system  of  spring  flowev 
sardeniniir,  with  such  Uiinga  as- 
Talips,  Wallflowers,   Anemo- 
nes, iPorget-me-not,  T.aiyt„yi^»T^fa 
oaliforaica^  Limnanthes  Doa- 
gla8ii,&c 

From  this  lovely  spot  we. 
wend  our  way  along  the  plea- 
sure ground  by  the  north-eaat 
side  of  the  mansion  to  the 
firont,  and  here  an  unxivaUad 
blaze  of  floral  beauty  at  onoe 
bursts  upon  the  view.  In." 
firont  of  the  mansion  is  s 
broad  terrace-walk,  and  in 
front  of  that  a  sunk-paneDed. 
flower  garden.  This  is  but 
the  seoond  year  of  its  bdng 
planted,  it  having  only  rS 
cently  beeii  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Siloock,  and  its  ornamental: 
appendages  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted. It  looked  extremely 
well.  All  the  beds  were  fall 
to  overflowing,  and  when  the 
sun's  rays  fell  upon  them  thee 
efltetwas  charming. 

Through  the  kindness  of  3fc^ 
Siloook,  I  here  give  a  plan  of 
one  half  of  the  flower  garden,, 
the  other  half  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  the  one  engraved* 
Our  young  friends  will  do  well 
to  draw  it  out  on  paper,  and 
paint  the  beds  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.  Down  the  centre 
is  a  broad  gravel  walk  18  feet 
wide.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
the  walk  would  be  better  away, 
and  if  water  could  be  supplied, 
an  ornamental  fountain  in  the 
centre  would  add  greatly  to  tlie 
eifeot.  With  r^^ard  to  the 
planting  of  the  beds,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  colours, 
there  was  a  preponderance  of 
Perilla  nankinensis.  Purple 
King  Verbena,  and  Lobelia 
spedosa;  but  Mr.  Siloock  told 
me  that  many  of  the  bed? 
were  destroyed  by  the  late 
spring  frosts  eau^ng  vacan- 
cies, and  there  not  being  a 
sufBoient  suppfy  of  the  sanae 
kinds  of  plants,  the  original 
design  could  not  be  adhered 
to. 

In  close  proximity  to  ther 
flower  garden  were  some  fine 
old  Oaks,  "  kings  of  the  wood," 
having  evidentily  iwaJTi^iyii^ 
their  position  lor  many  yeaza^ 
past.  One  I  noticed  of  tte^ 
mendous  ffirth,  l^ee  of  na 
joined  hands  together  and  wera 
unable  to  span  round  it  witluar 
about  three  feet. 

It  would  be  a  want  of  cour- 
tesy were  I  to  close  these  notes 
without  acknowledging  Mr. 
Siloock's  exceeding  Viw^^p^flg, 
the  proflt  I  received,  as  well 
as  the  gratificationi,  I  felt  on 
finding  every  part  of  this  do- 
main in  such  excellent  keeping, 
-QXTIKTIN  Sbad,  BiddvZph. 
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HOT.WATEE  PIPES  PASSING  THEOITGH 

THE  OPEN  GBOUND. 
I HAYX  had  aboat  20  yards  of  two-inch  pipes,  flow  and 
TQtnm*  in  the  open  ground;  to  heat  a  vinery  at  Bome  dis- 
tance from  the  boiler.  I  hare  placed  bricks  bel^  the  pipes 
and  also  alon^r  the  sides,  and  intend  covering  them  over 
with  semiciroalar  tiles  cemented  on  the  brick  to  keep  out 
wet,  the  whole  to  be  covered  over  with  puddle.  Please  say 
if  yon  consider  this  fixture  snAcient,  and  if  it  wooM  be 
desirable  to  fill  the  chamber  in  which  the  pipes  are  with  saw- 
dust, so  as  to  retain  the  heat  for  a  longer  time. — Sawdust. 

[We  think  your  precautions  sufficient,  and  if  you  left  a 
amall  air  opening  in  the  culvert  next  the  boiler,  and  the 
other  end  next  the  vineiy  entirely  open,  we  would  do  nothing 
Hume,  as  the  heat  and  a  constamt  charge  of  air  would  be 
carried  from  the  culvert  into  the  vinery.  If  there  are  reasons 
why  the  end  should  not  be  lefb  open  into  the  vinery,  then 
you  had  better  stuiT  the  pipes  round  with  sawdust.] 


GEAPE-GEOWING  AT  COOMBE  ABBEY. 

CooMBX  Abbey  is  a  new  name  in  the  lists  of  Enj^lish  gar^ 
dens  of  note.  A  short  time  ago  a  pnUic  notice  of  this  fine 
place  appeared,  in  which  some  fine  Barbarossa  Gnq»es  were 
spoken  ^.  Having  recently  seen  these  Grapes,  I  can  state 
that  the  notice  referred  to  indicated  but  faintly  the  mag- 
nificent appearance  of  the  Grapes,  and  the  style  of  work 
that  has  grown  up  at  Coombe  Abbey  within  a  few  years. 

A  week  ago  I  found  ripe  Strawberries  being  gathered, 
and  was  told  that  they  were  to  be  had  in  succession  onwards. 
After  seeing  ti^e  ways  and  means  to  secure  such  a  desidera- 
tum, the  fint  doubts  were  considerably  modified. 

Had  I  seen  nothing  but  the  Barbarossa  Grapes,  it  would 
have  been  quite  satismctory  as  to  Mr.  Miller's  standing  as  a 
Oxape-grower.  In  the  same  house  are  samples  of  that 
splendid  Grape,  the  Lady  Downee',  equally  fine  with  the 
wapes  I  wish  to  speak  of. 

The  Barbarossa  at  Coombe  Abbey  is  growing  on  its  own 
roots;  the  Vine  has  been  planted  about  two  and  a  half 
years.  On  one  Vine  are  six  bunches,  the  least  not  less  than 
6  lbs.  Several  of  the  bunches  will  weigh  dose  upon  8  lbs.  each, 
and  these  bunches  are  equal  in  shape  and  colour  to  the  best 
Black  Hamburghs.  When  seen  in  this  sl^le  the  Barba- 
rossa has  a  very  noble  appearance.  Lately,  the  Barbarossa 
has  been  spoken  of  as  superior  when  grafted  on  the  Ham- 
burgh. I  have  seen  it  in  this  way  and  it  looks  well,  but 
appears  to  me  something  different  from  the  Barbarossa.  The 
leaves,  when  so  grafted,  are  decidedly  those  of  the  Ham- 
burgh, shed  early,  and  i/eHl  against  the  most  valuable  quality 
of  Barbarossa,  that  of  hanging  long. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  gardenera  to  see  a  young  man  of 
such  enterprise  as  Mr.  Miller,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
complete  gardens  in  England.— Oba0.  McDonald. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

XTEOHMS   C^AXDEK. 

Should  firost  prevaU,  every  advantage  must  be  taken  of 
it  to  wheel  manures  and  composts  on  to  the  various  quarters 
requiring  it,  and  if  it  cannot  be  trenched  in  at  once,  let  it 
be  laid  in  heaps  at  convenient  distances  and  covered  with 
soiL  Bidged  ground  may  be  occasionally  forked  over  and 
knocked  about,  to  expose  fresh  sur&oes  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  Collect  as  many  leaves  together  as  possible, 
they  are  invaluable  for  mixing  with  green  manures  for  fer 


sting  purposes,  as  they  not  only  oonraot  the  rank  and 
violent  fermentation,  but  preserve  a  more  steady  and 
uniform  heat  for  a  gpreater  length  of  time.  Those  of  the 
Oak  are  much  to  be  preferred,  as  th^  resist  decomposition 
the  longest;  Beech  comes  next;  after  these  there  is  little 
diioioe.  CaiiibU0fiW0n,  surface-stirring  among  young  growing 
crops  of  these  and  of  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  &o.,  must  be  as  dili- 
gently followed  up  now  as  in  the  summer,  when  vegetation 
IS  more  rapid ;  indeed,  there  is  no  season  when  these  im- 
portant operations  can  be  neglected  with  impunity.  Fre- 
quent pulverisation  of  the  soil  acts  as  a  great  check  to  the 
penetration  of  firoet  in  winter,  and  to  tbe  evapomtion  of 


moisture  in  the  summer.  One  indispensable  condition  is, 
that  the  ground  must  never  be  trodden  on  alter  the  opera* 
tion  is  completed.  Celery,  if  very  severe  frost  come  on  pro- 
tect this.  Parsley,  and  late  Endive  for  spring  use.  Ground 
cropped  in  the  preceding  season  with  Carrots,  Parsnips,  or 
Potatoes,  and  found,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at  this  time, 
infested  with  grubs,  should  have  a  good  dressing  of  soot  or 
lime  dug  in,  or  if  they  cannot  be  had,  the  soil  should  b^ 
turned  up  in  ridges  for  the  winter. 

rLOWBB  aABDBN. 

At  this  season  of  the  ;^ar  a  little  labour  will  secure  ^ 
valuaUe  supply  of  material  for  enriching  the  flower-beds 
and  borders.  Leaves  are  everywhere  at  hand,  they  should 
be  sedulously  collected  and  stacked  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place,  with  a  mixture  of  road  sand  and  light  soil,  rotten 
sticks,  and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  left  to  ferment ; 
in  a  sea8<»i  or  two  the  most  valuable  compost  wiQ  be  the 
result,  especially  suitable  for  many  of  the  shrubs  and  plants 
which  decorate  our  gardens,  whose  original  position  was 
probably  near  some  primeval  for6st>  the  ever-accumulating 
leaves  of  which  wotdd  naturally  eive  a  character  to  the 
surrounding  soil,  luid  encourage  the  growth  of  Bhododen- 
drons.  Azaleas,  Magnolias,  &c  Examine  pillar  and  treOis 
Boses,  and  if  the  weather  is  favourable  see  if  the  soil  wants 
renewing,  or  the  kinds  changing.  If  choice  sorts,  large 
holes  capable  of  containing  three  or  four  bajxrowloads  of 
well-prepared  soil  should  be  mads.  Turfy  loam  of  good 
quality  is  the  chief  thing,  to  this  add  a  portion  of  rich  rotte^ 
dung,  and  if  at  hand  a  UtUe  sandy  peat  or  leaf  mould.  Have 
everything  in  the  shape  of  protection  ready  for  covering 
half-haxdy  plants  on  the  approach  of  frost. 

FRUIT  QABDIll. 

If  any  planting  of  young  trees,  or  removing  of  others^ 
has  still  to  be  done,  attend  to  it  at  once.  Let  Gooeebeny 
and  Currant  bushes  be  pruned  on  fiwty  mornings,  or  when 
the  ground  is  in  a  dry  state,  so  that  it  will  boar  treading 
upon  without  iigury.  After  pruning  give  the  g^^und  among 
the  Gooseberry  and  Cnxrant  trees  a  good  dressing  of  lime  or 
soot,  which  is  useful  as  a  preventive  of  their  great  enemy, 
the  caterpillar.  As  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants 
have  often  their  buds  destroyed  in  severe  weather  by  birds^ 
taJre  the  opportunity  of  a  damp  day  and  well  dust  the  shoote 
with  a  mixture  of  dry  soot  ana  quidklime  using  sufficient  to 
cover  the  buds.  Two  or  three  dustings  during  the  winter 
prevent  in  a  great  measure  the  ravages  of  these  pesta. 
Where  the  Kaspberry  grub  is  troublesome  give  a  good  dresv- 
ing  of  gas  lime  before  digging  the  ground,  taking  care  to 
apply  it  regularly  about  the  beSe  of  the  plants. 

8TOVB. 

A  cautious  application  of  fire  heat  must  still  be  observed 
here.  Keep  the  temperature  rather  low  than  otherwise  tot 
fear  of  exciting  a  premature  growth.  Cleanliness  and  a 
judidons  use  of  the  watering-pot  should  be  strictly  attended 
to.  A  small  portion  of  air  may  be  advantaffeously  admitted 
on  fine  days,  and  will  greatly  assist  in  purifying  the  atmo^ 
sphere  of  the  house.  Many  tilings  will  be  sinking  into 
repose  here,  and  from  such  water  must  be  entirely  wi&heldL 

QRBENHOtTSS  AND  GOKSXBVA.TOBT.  ' 

Eemove  Chrysanthemums  as  the  flowers  fade  to  make 
room  for  other  things.  The  earliest  started  Camellias  and 
Epacrises  will  be  advancing  into  bloom,  as  will  the  useful 
Erica  hyemaHs  and  Wilmoreana.  A  little  firis  heat  will  be 
indispensable  here  during  cold  damp  foggy  weather,  in  order 
to  allow  of  admitting  a  little  f^sh  air  to  carry  off  super- 
fluous moisture  without  lowering  the  temperature  too  much; 
but  this  should  be  applied  during  the  day,  and  all  watering 
should  be  done  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  atmosphere  may 
be  moderately  drv  before  night,  as  a  damp  stagnant  atmo- 
sphere is  especially  injurious  to  flowers.  The  winter  flowers 
will  now  be  making  a  splendid  display  in  the  convervatory, 
at  least  where  they  have  received  special  attention  through 
the  summer  to  this  end.  The  Euphorbia  jacquinisaflora  is  one 
of  the  foremost  of  these  beauties  when  properly  cultivated. 
Poinsettia  is  a  bold  and  dashing  conservatory  plant,  and 
indispensable  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Gesnera  zebrina, 
under  high  cultivation,  is  a  most  beautiflil  winter  flower. 
Some  of  the  genus  Cytisus  are  very  showy  and  fragrant;, 
and  as  yellow  flowers  are  somewhat  scarce  they  become  very 
useful 
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THUS  is  a  food  time  to  ijitrodnioe  the  fiallowi&g  pliati 
here,  proTided  they  hare  zeodT^d  the  neoessary  treatment 
inj&ag  the  sammer :— BfaododendzttEM,  Aialeaa,  Fersiaa 
lilaci^  Sweet  Bxiars,  Mots  and  other  Boees,  Ledums,  SZal- 
aaiast  D^hnee^  Anne  Bolqrn  Pinte,  Bmteh  bnlbs.  TTnleai^ 
howeTec*  th«j  are  in  fitoipex  trim  it  will  he  labour  in  vain, 
•ad  no  mode  of  forcing  or  fonn  of  pit  can  compensate  for 
this.  The  great  secret  of  snooess,  if  the  heat  is  wholly 
deriTed  from  fermenting  materials,  is  to  keep  down  acca- 
mnlating  damp  and  mocudiness  1^  an  almost  constsut  venti- 
lation. Those  who  are  Ibrtnnate  enough  to  possess  pits 
iMtted  hy  hot  water  wiB,  of  coarse,  pursue  a  somewhat 
different  course. 

WTB  AHD  TtLAMXB. 

Look  well  to  those  struciuiies  containing  stores  fbr  next 
BTnnmer»  and  haye  suiBcient  protecting  materials  thrays  in 
nadiness  with  which  to  cover  them  whenever  the  weather 
is  unkvourable.— W.  KsAirs. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 
In  aJd  depaxtments  the  work  was  chleiy  a  repetition  of 
nrevfous weeks.  Looking  aAervegetables.  protecting  Straw* 
beny-«ots  from  excessive  ndns  and  slight  frosts,  clears 
ing  on  ilided  leaves  from  the  vineries,  £i, ;  potting  Cine^ 
Xttks    ajcid  Xtimtdas,  and  finding  suitable  positions  for 


The  chief  labour  has  been  deaoing  up,  ooHecting  tree 
leaves,  sweeping  and  roUfng  hiwn  and  walks,  as  most  of  the 
leaves  are  now  nflen.  This  is  a  eonstsat  work,  where  neat- 
ness is  an  object,  and  Mkm  and  drifting  leaves  always 
«»\juie  up  fnlings  d  mehttcholy.  Boai^-pruned  some 
n/bnam  Besea,  &c.,  at  the  same  tna.  All  sack  wocic  that 
«aa  cbne  before  the  late  heavy  zauu  en  Wednesday,  mm 
laoks  nicer  fi»m  the  thoroagh  washing  the  lawn  aaid  walks 
fMsived. 

Such  washing  of  the  latter  especially  if  satt  is  used  in 
the  smnaser/or  UUmg  tMsdi,  will  he^  to  make  the  walks  all 
aioe  befbre  the  wintor.  We  always  feel  reluotsnoe  to  use 
aalt  for  clesning  after  Apcil  and  May,  as  with  fine  gravel,  if 
used  later,  there  wiS  be  a  tendency  to  softness  in  winter, 
vhiekis  disagseeahle»  espedaity  in daa^)  weather.  When 
■sed  early  in  spring,  it  will  generally  be  completely  wa^ed 
#«t  of  the  gravel  before  winter.  When  walks  are  too  roogh 
to  be  walked  on  ooaaiortably,  we  mean  from  the  gravel  beinff 
large,  and  of  an  uMnding  ohaxacter,  salt  appUed  to  kiU 
weeds,  wiU  abo  sre  loajg  make  the  gravel  fine  eooogh.  For 
fine  gravel,  even  on  this  aooouat^  salt  should  always  be  used 
mnagly*  as  it  will  break  the  pebUes  gradually  down  to 
oast.  This  wearing  effect  of  salt  should  not  be  f(Mrgotten» 
and  espedaUy  should  it  be  reiMmbered  when  used  near  the 
mils  ol  a  stone  building.  We  have  known  eases  where  the 
aalt  after  getting  into  the  ground  had  risen  through  the 
atones,  and  moistened  and  moaldesed  them  to  a  height  of 
aeveralfeek  Salt,  even  £»  ench purposes  of  cleaning,  should 
therefore  be  used  sparingly  aad  with  judgment.  We  eaoe 
cleaned  very  easily  some  dirty,  greasv,  green  pavement 
with  salt  aad  soda  water,  bat  it  was  a  long  time  before  we 
could  get  the  salt  out,  so  as  to  prevent  it  eating  away  the 
aofter  stones^  and  leaving  a  whitish  dust  on  the  surftboe, 
which  told  too  dearly  to  the  initiated  the  means  that  liad 
been  used  for  cleaning. 

We  rolled  hard  all  the  walks  we  could  get  at,  as  if  there  is 
ibe  snuLQeBt  Ml  to  the  sides — ssy  li  inch  from  the  centre  to 
the  sides  of  a  nine-feet  walk,  a  finn,  smooth  surfSftoe  now, 
ivHl  send  the  rains  off  instead  of  allowing  them  to  penetrate 
the  walk;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  walk  being  oompara* 
iivety  dry  will  be  little  influenced  by  frost,  as  it  is  unpleasant 
to  go  on  walks  when  raised  by  such  frosts,  which  Uiey  wiU 
oertomly  be  if  they  have  previouslv  been  wet.  The  firm 
zoning  of  walks  early  in  winter  is  also  an  advantage  in  all 
ahady  places  where  moss  and  green  is  apt  to  accumulate  in 
winter,  as  when  a  Bharp  frost  comes  the  surfiebce  of  the  firm 
walk  can  be  well  scrubbed  with  an  old  hard  broom,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  green  thoroughly  removed — a  much 
easier  and  better  process  than  digging  and  turning,  whioh 
Idways  leaves  a  walk  uncomfortable  for  a  time. 

K^otwithstanding  the  trouble  of  collecting  and  keeping 


tree  leaves^  th^  aa^  peshapsv  the  neat  ustt&I  toings  to  be 
found  for  a  garden.  With  scarcely  any  tcoubk  m  the  way 
of  preparation^  they  fbrnish  the  means  of  themselves  finr 
Slight  hotbeds  of  aU  kinds.  If  eoUeeted  daaq^  all  tha§  is 
ascessarr  is  to  threw  them  into  a  heap,  so  that  the  aoase* 
what  violeA  heat  may  scatter  slags  and  kill  a  good  many 
When  »  stsenger  heat  is  required,  as  foe 


Cacuabess*  this  will  be  seeucad  hy  a  mixture  of  harseduBSC^ 
aad  then  a  casing  of  these  sweet  leaves  will  keep  down  aU 
noxious  steam.  When  eottected  when  they  are  damp  nd 
wet  it  matters  little  where  you  pat  them»  as  unless  in.  very 
smaUqaastities  they  will  be  sure  to  heat ;  but  if  theycaa 
be  procured  6xj  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  store  thenx  in 
an  open  shed  that  is  sparred  all  round  but  with  a  substantial 
roof  to  let  off  the  wet.  Here  trodden  rather  firmly  they  wlH 
keep  a  hmg  time  and  heat  but  little,  and  when  wanted  Ibr 
use  will  a^ays  yield  heat  when  sprinkled  with  water.  We 
have  known  them  Ihus  kept  as  carefdlly  as  if  they  waia 
Hops,  and  have  seen  them  good  even  when  two  years 
gauiered.  It  would  be  of  little  use  thus  housing  them  whea 
collected  wet  as  they  would  be  sure  to  heat. 

These  leaves  when  decomposed  may  be  used  so  con- 
tinuoasly  for  mni  are  until  the  ground,  whether  a  flower* 
bed  or  a  Cabbag^ued*  may  h>ng  for  aokange  of  enriching 
■saterial ;  but  this  assy  always  be  heated  by  a  slight  sfptt- 
oatioa  of  timsw  aad  though  such  leaf  numure  will  not  yield 
sndi  heavy  crops  as  a  goed  dressing  of  fonnyard  manoxe^ 
the  produce  wiU  geaeial^  be  much  sweeter.  Even  CelezT; 
a  rampant  feeder*  we  alwi^f a  think  sweeter  aad  crisper  when 
groan  ehiefly  in  deoomposed  leaves. — H*  F. 


COVBNT  GABDEK  MABBIBT.— Dacmraia  S. 

Wa  hnt  nothing  firesh  to  report.    Prices  remiixi  oadhtngeA. 
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TO  CORAC8PONDENTS. 
%•  We  request  that  ao  one  will  write  privately  to  tba  da- 
Ltal  wzitars  of  the  «« JoTuaai  of  Hortiealtar% 
Gacdeaer,  sad  Covatey  Geattonsa."    By  as 

doiiag~they  sre  suljeeted  to  aojastiflable  trouhla  ami. 

expense.    AU  eommanioatione  should  therefore  be  adk 

dieMed  MlMy  to  Tki  Wifers  e/tito  JowmtA  ^  SmUcaL^ 

twre,  4'e.,  171,  Fleet  B^Ui,  Ltmd/m,  S.O. 
B«!>MSO  KoflBi  OS  ran  BiMntnmct  (Jtn  Jhfirfrw^.  — Th«  BUalkSMiy 
aad  tbe  Boae  an  of  the  sama  natural  ardar,  but  wa  nerar  haerd  af  their 
biing  united  bj  baddinf ,  nor  do  we  see  an j  probable  adrantaga  that  wtmld 
arise  from  the  Blackberry  stock. 

NaCTAnnns  kot  Rrpswito  (BampiMr^  ^{^«).— Tety  rarely  do  Kee- 
tarines  rh>en  well  on  an  open  waR  hewerer  food  the  aepeoi,  If  yon  aaiiiiaO. 
tham  wi&  glasa  lights  Uka  thoaa  of  a  Caenmbar-torine,  Iha  fruit  wanM 
ilpaa  aad  wail  raya j  you. 


6,  1864.  ] 
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IPij^rnre  Ps4cnn  nr  a  OusviniorsB  (J.  M. ).— Tour  moda  of  filwiMag 
wnl  Aep«d  OQ  wint  you  went  to  use  the  honse  for.  If  oUeflv  for  Pmc^m 
mi.  pitMrriqr  pliali  mi4or  them  la  winter,  Iben  bj  all  meaiu  plant  the 
^ees  In  front  of  the  bed,  end  irein  them  right  over  all  the  roof  on  a  tr^te 
1  i?*^,*!.*°"*  *^®  *'**»•  I'  To*i  ^*«>»  the  bed  to  he  used  for  pUMinf  pUmta 
^f?*"  **"■"'  whether  frnltlng  plants  or  flowering  ones,  then  by  all  meana 
Itat  agataaftlM  baek  of  the  bed  and  train  to  a  perpendicnlar  trellle  along 
the  pQlua,  Tea  will  hare  abwtdaaoe  oC  U^  for  this  trelBa,  provided  no 
plnti  high  enough  to  obitraet  light  are  pUced  before  i*.  The  first  plan 
52  ??J?"  '*••*  ^^  •  legnlar  Peach-honse,  the  leeond  would  be  best  for 
Mng  Uglit  to  a  gnat  Tariety  of  things  tn  the  same  house.  In  either  case 
the  bod  may  be  used  for  other  pntpoees  before  the  trees  AH  their  allotted 
■paoe.  If  the  trees  are  pUnted  at  hack,  seevre  good  drainBge,  or  thefexnay 
he  too  m«h  soil  there.    Two  feet  will  be  ample,  or  eren  22lttohes. 

P&Anrmo  WAT«oirrAs,  Ixias,  Sp&a4xi8.  TniTOiaAa,  aitd  Gladiolob  (J,  JT,), 
--•Tie  most  suitable  time  to  plant  the  first  four  is  October,  and  for  ths  GladloU 
tto  latter  iMTt  of  March  or  beginaing  of  Apifl  If  the  soil  be  light  and  well 
draiaed^but  if  cold  and  heary.  the  eud  of  April  or  beginBlng  of  May  ia  a 
mon  flttmg  time.  Directions  for  planting  them  will  be  found  in  our  Nnmber 
iqr  October  9Mh,  page  828,  and  we  can  add  nothfaig  to  the  Information  there 
glva,  sara  that  the  dtotanoe  apart  shonld  be  4  inches,  and  that  Watsonias 
require  the  trestment  of  Izias.  The  groond  in  which  aiadioli  are  to  be 
planted  should  be  dug  deeply,  and  forked  wrer  once  or  twice  during  the 
^.  '^  *•  ■*  »^i  heavy,  giving  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  er  leaf 
nooid  ia  the  aatoran,  so  that  it  auy  be  thorouirt^y  deopmposad  and  incor- 
porated with  the  soil  by  sprfaig.  Plant  9  inches  apart,  and  cover  wHfti 
s  or  4  Inches  of  soil.  These  remarks  relate  to  the  Oandareosie  seetJen,  and 
if  yonrs  be  of  the  Kamosns  section  they  shonld  be  planted  in  Fobmary  or 
Jttreh* 


.    .  r  Stocks  {B.  (7.). —The  Khododendron  pontlcinn  is  a  good 

atOGfc,  and  the  best  we  know.  Any  time  will  do  to  pot  Rhododendrons,  as 
™«r  take  up  with  such  fine  balls,  but  if  there  is  one  time  better  than 
aaother  to  pot  them  at  it  Is  March.  If  you  pot  them  now,  or  any  thne  tn 
aui*  weather  fi«m  now  antH  spring,  they  win  be  snltable  for  grafting  at 
thatsessoa,  bat  they  are  better  established  a  year  In  pots,  thongh  this  Is 
SJ^jD^ntively  necessary  if  only  the  stocks  are  aaAobotly  strong.  The 
■tnoMendron  is  usually  raised  from  layers,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  tfe 
on  be  done  snccessrully  by  outtings.  The  Asalea  cutting*  two  months 
jnok  woaU  do  better  in  a  tempeeatane  of  from  4<P  to  50«,  than  la  one  of 
nrV  which  we  presuiae  ia  the  mlaimam. 
St^^^y^  ™  CJoooA-sfOT  Fiaaa  Rcrma  (L.  M.  Jf.).-.Thi  preesatetale 

u  iF!*'*^  ^  probably  due  to  your  eBuOorlng  the  dnst  ia  a  f^esh  sbite, 
waea  it  is  much  too  open  to  he  used  for  potting  hardwooded  plant* ;  bat  if 
»  ^  JifMMd  firm  and  mimed  with  tnrfV  team  we  do  not  see  in  what  way 
rJS^bclng  on  the  eonseqaeaoes  named.  The  plaata  were  most  probably 
aggieetod,  as  regards  water,  when  placed  on  the  top  shelf  of  a  stage  ia  the 
jWnhonse,  and  were  not  shaded  tmm  the  sun.  This  is  more  Ifkely  to  be 
^tf^^'^  pottfakg  In  the  rofnse,  for  wftti  a^  the  Camellias  have  done 
25"**  ?»J*"*  ^*  reduced  it  to  black  or  very  dark  moald.  The  dream- 
tmceofthe  leaves  being  blotched  confirms  the  above  oonolusions,  as  they 
no  amally  so  whea  the  young  growths  are  made  aader  an  unshaded  roof. 
IM  rady  remedy  that  we  know  ef,  will  be  to  pUoe  the  plants  in  a  mUd 
Jjw**  »•«  Anrtt—aay  la  one  of  tanner's  baik  la  a  vtaery,  and  to  keep 
taem  there  until  new  growths  aro  made  and  the  buds  set,  when  they  may 
DO  removed  to  a  cooler  and  lighter  stroeture.  Camellias  prefer  a  slight 
■hade  whea  making  their  growth,  and  a  slight  increase  of  heat  and  mois- 
tare.  Tobaeoo  smoke  wUl  assaredly  kill  thrips  if  yoa  fill  the  house  so  that 
a  plant  cosaot  be  seen,  taking  care  to  do  so  on  calm  eveaiagswhea  the 
puBlB  are  dry,  and  employing  the  strongest  shag  tobacco.  Smoke  twice  on 
alternate  evenings,  and  afterwards  whenever  the  insect  appears.     Ton  will 


do  little  towards  extermhuttog  the  peat  if  the  pleats  are  not  kept  cool, 
WW  aired,  and  anpplled  with  moistive  saeh  as  is  aeeded«  A  sprinkUag  of 
waiter  through  a  fine  syringe  on  bright  mocalngs  is  ooadncive  to  the  health 
of  Ckiersrtaa  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

iocL  roa  RaoaoaairaaoMS  (Jf.  if.  ^.).— As  your  soil  is  very  light  and  dry 
it  will  act  grow  Bhododeadrons;  hat  if  It  were  dag  oat  hi  the  phees  where 
yoa  propose  pleating  to  a  depth  ef  1  foot  6  iaohes.  and  the  hdes  filled  with 
good  turfy  peat  soil,  we  have  no  doubt  that  you  might  groa  Rbododendrona 
wilL  la  pattlag  the  peat  in  the  place  of  the  son  taken  out  it  should  be 
ehifped  with  a  spado,  so  that  it  may  not  lie  too41ghtly  and  open.  Incheoe- 
ing  the  peat  select  the  brown  tarfy  sort;  and  if  Bttbendes  grow  in  it  prcfv 
that  to  each  as  Is  found  on  the  higher  parts  where  the  ooounoa  Heath  grows 
Ttry  dwarf  and  stanted. 

inAWXBD  voa  AspAaAoos-BaDt  (A.  £.%~It  Is  an  excellent  manure  for 
A^an^aa-bttb.    Wo  applied  a  swdchfaig  of  It  quite  fresh,  when  the  stems 


of  the  plants  wero  eat  away  ia  aatama,  aad  leftthia  coreringon  Hm  sarihee 
auto  March.  We  then  removed  it,  and  having  plenty  of  deoayad  nmm^^ 
wa  gave  tiie  beds  a  good  coat  of  this,  and  just  pohitad  It  in  with  a  fork. 


W^nmew  Oaaoamio  roa  thx  Mamt  (7*.  A).— We  cannot  send  a  leaf 
wittOBt  dMtrojiag  a  copy  to  do  ee. 

Itazn  oa  GAUaiUA  LaAvia  {Iri»h  £<Miy).— There  were  traces  of 
thzipe  having  been  on  all  the  leaves  sent  except  one.  Thttps  very  rarely 
attack  Camellias,  this  being  only  the  second  instance  In  our  experieaoe. 
Fin  the  house  lome  calm  evening  with  tobacco  smoke  so  densely  that  a 
plaataaanot  be  seen,  and  repeat  the  dose  the  next  n^fat  but  one.  Syringe'the 
plants  on  the  underside  of  the  leawes  the  day  after  each  ihmigatioa,  takiag 
— )  to  have  the  foliage  di^  before  famigatiag  agaia.    It  may  be 


to  repeat  tiie  fumigation,  for  though  tobaeoo  smoke  will  ( 


r  the  insect 


It  win  aotlciU  its  eggs.  Repeat  the  fsmlgation,  therofore,  if  the  pest  ap- 
pears. The  atmosphere  must  have  beeakept  as  dry  aa  that  of  the  deserts 
of  ArabU  to  render  the  Camellia  leaves  a  saliable  arey  ftirthoipe.  Keep  the 
air  more  moist,  otherwise  the  leaves  will  drop,  and  the  fiower-buds  faU  like 
a  ihowar  of  hall. 

Mova  Bouxa  {A  ONMtenf  iBriiftscrtfrer).-«We  have  leasoa  to  kaow,  that 
the  hoBer  aaawd  eooa  buiEaB  threagh,  and  ihct  all  theeo-cslledbellers  wlfh- 
oat  setting  do  the  same.  There  i  s  httle  if  aaj  differeaoe  in  them,  and  they 
all  do  their  work  pretty  welT,  subject  to  the  drawback  of  the  outer  oasiag 
speedUyhamiag  tnrongb.  We  cannot  depart  from  our  rale  of  not  rseom- 
^T*^tng  oiie-  deajer  in  prefbr eaae  to  sn«3iei,  and  we  have  no  doabt  the  one 
naoad  will  answer  at  well  as  others. ,  If  yoa  w4U  nfier  to  the  Naiaber  eC 
this  Joamal  for  January  19th,  page  59,  you  will  Aa4  a  notloe  of  a  boQer 
thanroaldauit  yea.  Fsr  fnrttittr  -pK^nthaM  oar  adtartising  otfinonis  wlU 
yoar 


FaoPAOATiaa  VaanaanD  Euiaa  f  JC  jr.).-^TMi  wk9  taiko  eatMags  wift 
three  Johita  ftaai  the  yonag  crowths^  aeleotng  fkoie  waleh  are  moderately 
strong,  and  catttng  them  transveridy  inmiedtately  below  the  loweat  ioiatv 
aad  slantingly  afevre  Ac  appermoet.  Insert  two  Joints  in  the  soil,  or  if  Uta 
cuttings  ha^  five  joialB  three,  loasilnfoae  la  the  feraer  case,  and  in  itm 
latter  caee  two  oat  of  the  soU}  the  a^orlty  wiK  root.  How  Is  a  goad 
time  to  put  (hem  hi.  Iliey  grow  be^t*  hewevec,  from  layers.  A  moderately 
Mght  eoil  Is  best  and  tiie  cattUigvmay  be  put  in  in  rows  1  foot  aparfj.  ana 
firom  8  to  6  indwa  aaaadar  la  the  rows. 

LnjBs  OF  THa  YaiSLaT  wmt  Bioonao  (ff.  ^.).— Ton  wUl  henefit  Umob 
much  if  yoathhi  out  enei4»lf  the  plaals  or  Mots,se  that  they  osa  ablsia 
moro  air,  planting  those  removed  in  soil  well  maaared,  aad  the  pleats  not 
too  oloee.  They  are  beet  planted  ia  rows  1  foot  apart  aad  Just  covered  with 
■eU,  giving  a  tsp  diaashig  of  w«in-retted  manure  or  leaf  mould  an  \oA 
thksk.  There  is  no  ybat  ae  much  admlradiattsaeMBn  aatheUlyof  tha 
Taney,  aad  yet  it  la  the  worst  tended  -of  aU  plaata.  Tbev 
and  huddled  hi  some  oomer«  and  do  not  fiower  half  so  well  i 
do  if  better  cared  dor. 


asthey  waald 


Lmraaraas  oaicMMaioaa  Sowtao  (Urt.  T.  fT.).— l%ere  are  two  aeaion 
fioaenngli 
ofmoatnsetobeesj  and  March  aad  AprUler  hloomhic  ia  Jotr*  Aagait,  f 


of  sowing  this  :-*8eptemher  for  i 


I  May  and  Aase,  when  tt  wouldha 
■r  hloomtag  ia  Mr,  Aagait,  wU 


September. 

HaATivo  A  Skill  Per  [An  Amateur). —We  are  almost  snre  that  as  yon 
have  a  boiler  and  hot- water  pipes  for  your  vinery,  the  simplest  and  most 
eooaemical  mode  fln-  heating  the  aamll  pit  for  Caeambers,  dw.,  at  the  end  off 
the  vinery^  would  be  to  take  a  flow  aad  rctara  pipe  to  yonr  pU«  aad  ftroai 
them  heat  the  little  pit  iadependeatly  of  the  vinery.  We  woald  hare  been 
more  decided  on  this  point  If  you  had  given  us  the  poeitioa  of  the  hollar. 
Of  oonrBO,  the  simplest  af  the  portsihle  het>water  apparatuses  wenM  do  for 
such  a  ttttle  pUoe ;  bat  wa  think  the  skaplest  aadoheapeat  ofthemwaald 
cost  you  mora  labour  and  expense  than  heating  Sxoin.  the  prssent  boileii» 
Weraiweto  heat  ench  a  Uttle  place  for  ourselves,  we  woald  fix  a  brick 
AraotVs  alove^  with  or  without  a  tee  ia  the  hooee,  bat  to  be  fW  ftom  iha 
outside  low  enough  to  have  a  Aaasher  lor  fiah«  hattom  haak  aad  taeaai 
for  imparting  moisture  to  the  top  heat. 

CvaacoAL-HBATaD  Srovas— HoT-wAsaa  ArrjjuTaa^ — ^.TaatiLATxao 
GBS8KS0V8E  iA  Af5s0rtter).^We  think  the  oanaries  wiU  decidedly  suite 
unices  there  is  a  little  tantikllea  atthe  top  of  the  house  night  aad  day,  or 
the  laps  of  the  glaas  admit  fresh  air.  nat  tha  hot-watsr  apparatas  to 
be  boated  by  lamps  wfll  be  effectual  for  a  bouse  21  test  by  IS,  wiU  depend 
oo  the  height  of  the  house  and  the  size  of  the  lamps.  For  a  house  of  that 
siae,  a  Uttle  faiaaoe  would  oftea  be  the  beet.  There  Aould  also  "be  a  fcnaet 
to  takeaway  thoprDdncto  ef  eosabastioii  tt&m  tka  huaps.  If  Itoowatsr  ia 
your  pipes  is  not  more  than  WV»  or  170**,  yoa  wlU  fo^idre  at  least  SO  «■ 
W  feet  of  thxeo-laoh  pipe.  Where  frost  wss  merely  to  be  excluded,  we 
would  prefer  a  small  iron  stove  with  a  flat  top  fbr  placing  a  baaln  of  water 
on,  with  a  pipe  through  the  roof  to  take  away  the  products  of  eombnstioiDi. 
We  object  to  the  charcoal  etove  airiese  yoa  have  a  fannel  to  take  off  the 
producta  of  combustion.  A  stove,  though  small,  if  supplied  with  chsrcoal  or 
broken  coke,  wUl  gire  off  a  great  amount  of  heat  The  otf  y  care  required 
is  not  to  place  the  atove  too  near  teader  plaata,  aad  to  neatralise  the  dry 
heat  by  moisture.  If  otwithataadlag  aU  improvaaients,  the  awst  ecoaeaalcal 
plan  for  aaingle  small  honse  Is  a  moveable  stove,  which  may  be  taken  oat  of  tha 
hoaso  from  AprU  to  the  ead  of  October.  Brick  stoves  are  better  than  Iroo, 
but  then  they  are  fixtarca.    However,  nssrames  Is  alwaya  gataed  whea  tha 


fire  either  of  a  atove,  or  a  fhniae^  or  a  boiler  is  lied  oataida  of  the  hoosof 
bat  in  a  single  house  we  believe  it  £•  gained  atthe  expense  of  economy.  ** 


Vea^ 


tilathm  Is  not  always  wanted  at  the  top  of  snsha  house,  but  It  Is  deshrabia 
to  he  able  to  give  It  there  when  neosasarr.  War  a  hoaee  ealy  21  fbet  leafL 
however,  you  may  dlspeaae  with  tha  agUaess  af  ventilators  la  pear  fiaed 
roof,  bv  havlog  a  piece  of  the  aagalar  ends  dose  to  Che  apex  made  to  opov— 
say  a  right^mgled  triangle,  wUh  a  base  and  perpendlealar  of  18  Inches. 

Dasraonaa  lasacTS  nr  HaasAaiA  (TT.  S.  JT.).— The  best  way  of  dotaif 
this  is  to  give  the  spedmena  a  dressing  with  a  solatloa  of  uoiiodfa  eahlU 
mate  in  methylated  «ldta  of  wiaeb    It  can  be  done  with  i 
painter^  brush*  and  the  sheets  afterwarda  laid  out  to  dry« 

Kawbs  or  Favm  (Tyro).— No.  1  (Apple),  Stunner  Pinphi:  2  (Paarly 
Striped  Vlraoolease.  [A-  f.).  — 1,  Coraiidi  OUUflower;  2,  Marmalade 
Fippia;  S,  Fiveon;  ^  Antana  Painaaim.  1  (Fear), Benrrd Beee.  Orapa 
Trehbiaao. 

NAMas  OP  PLAMTa  {G.S^  CbrmeaU).— ^Ssoemajasmiaoides,  a  nittva  oC 
New  HoHaad.  It  requires  a  greenhouse  in  most  parte  of  England,  and  Ha 
being  fa  fhfi  bloom  on  November  28th,  against  the  fh>nt  of  your  house,  is  an 
eadeaoe  of  the  mJHnass  of  yoar  sltaatloa.  (GiMK/bra).— The  ecraps  of 
Seolopeadiiam  it  islaspossihle  to  idenafr.  No.  8  may  be  dlgltetnm  aturvad. 
(C^.  </.}.— Lastrea  montana»  synonymous  with  L.  oraoptsna  Zhe  alhac 
spedmta  apparently  a  starvllng  of  Ferdinanda  emlness.  iW.  J2*  JET.)*— 
1,  Rwsns  sealeatBs;  %  flattx  emhigna.  (Jfary  i>.).— Calceolaria  ecaUosa- 
folia.  (XeatoHaa).— 1,  Dryaacia  masMfblia;  2,  Gymaogramam  chryio- 
phyna;  8,  Asplenlum  marinnm;  4,  Sdaginella  eaapidatom*  (Dr.  faadf 
forttf).»Tonr  Oneensland  Cotton  is  the  variety  of  Goesypinm  barbadenM, 
kaowa  as  *'«ea  lahmds  Gettoa.*'  ( OrcAufop Atlas).— Orolthogalam  ca^ 
datura.  The  Saalfeage  appeers  to  be  a  tatted  aad  mach-olelt  variety  cff 
6.  hypnoides.  ((7.  B.  JM.— U  CjanotU  vlttaU :  2,  Colens  sp. !  (had  «eelp 
men).  (C.  B.  P.).— Tne  Orchid  Is  Spldendmm  oochleatuBL  Cbrnuto^ 
stad^yam  Varediaffeltil  and  Aatfanrinm  leoooaeurnm  are  totally  flstladt 
plaata,  wideas  the  polcaapart.  Bead  aa  a  leaf  and  wa  wiU  tell  yea  which 
yoar  plant  ia. 

POULIBT.  SEE.  and  BOVBSHOLB  CHMVICLB 


POULTET  JUDGUSS. 
Wa  Wva  zeoahred  «&  luiflipnd  letter,  bat  bean^ 
mark  indicating  whence  it  emanated,  asking  in  no  vfiqr 
eoQEteoiui  ^hnae  "WheUier  ire  sliTiiik  £rom  tlie  cPBond 
epMOOs  ire  focmeriy  held  thttk  dealen  ehooldaot  be  eeletftodf,' 
Mjsdgef/'    Onr ivplyniiaht  be-more  brief  ^iaatti»qiiei7^ 
We  do  not  shrink  from  wat  opinion ;  bat  we  have  a  few 
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remarks  to  add,  from  some  of  whieh  we  hope,  in  onr  turn, 
that  our  anonymoos  oateohiser  wOl  not  "  shzink." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  among  dealers  in  poultry  are  men 
possessed  of  mnoh  sounder  knowledge  of  the  ffood  condition 
and  desirable  oharacteristics  of  each  rariety  of  fowl  than  can 
be  found  nsnally  among  amateurs ;  and  the  chief  objection  to 
deslers  being  judges  is  that  they  miffht  recognise  birds  which 
they  had  sdd,  and  might  be  prejudiced  to  decide  in  their 
&YOur.  If,  therefore,  such  amateurs  as  the  Ber.  Mr.  Pnlleine, 
the  Bev.  W.  W.  WingBeld,  Mr.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Andrews,  and  one 
or  two  more  we  might  name,  could  oi&ciate  at  all  the 
poultry  shows  in  the  three  kixxgdoms,  we  should  not  require 
any  argument  to  induce  us  to  say.  Let  them,  and  no  others, 
be  judges  at  those  exhibitions.  Those  gentlemen,  however, 
could  not  spare  time  to  be  such  judges-general,  and  other 
amateurs  so  qualified  are  not  sufllcientlqr  numerous.  Dealers, 
and  amateur-dealers,  consequently  have  to  be  employed, 
and  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes  is  not  always 
so  clear,  nor  the  characteristics  of  honesty  always  so  deve- 
loped in  the  amateur-dealer  as  to  enable  a  committee  to 
decide  without  hesitation  to  select  him  as  judge.  Letters 
written  to  judges  indicating  the  pens  in  which  certain  birds 
were  to  appear;  mending  broken  feathers,  and  remoying 
other  feathers  that  were  of  the  wrong  colour ;  having  reli^ 
tions  who  were  bond  fide  dealers,  and  with  whose  birds  they 
were  thoroughly  conversant,  are  all  events  that  have  occurred 
among  amateur-dealers,  and  whidi  do  not  incline  commit- 
tees to  select  judges  from  among  them. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  that  we  advise  poultry  show 
committees  to  trust  to  their  own  judgments  in  selecting 
the  judges,  for  they  have  quite  sufficient  knowledge ;  and 
they  stigmatise  themselves  if  they  act  as  if  they  thought 
they  were  not  quite  as  honest— quite  as  little  actuated  by 
wrong  motives— as  are  the  members  of  any  dub,  though 
these  modestly  assume  that  they  ought  to  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  judges  and  the  entire  management  of  all  the 
poultry  shows  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


BIEMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

GsBATinEss,  aocordinff  to  our  immortal  poet,  may  be  a 
birthright,  or  may  be  achieved,  or  it  may  be  thrust  on  a  man 
liolatu  volent,  as  with  a  firiend  of  ours,  who,  in  the  machine- 
breaking^  riots,  many  years  since,  met  some  hundreds  of 
rioters  in  a  narrow  lane,  and,  being  on  horseback,  was  at 
once  surrounded,  elected  as  leader,  and  compelled  to  go 
with  them.  The  public-minded  men  who  originated  this 
ffreat  Exhibition,  and  who  still  cany  it  on,  must,  we  think, 
belong  to  the  second  category.  It  is  the  most  aiduous,  but 
it  is  idso  the  most  durable. 

Sixteen  great  Shows,  one  alter  the  other,  all  edipsing 
their  predecessors,  are  the  results  of  those  qualities  that 
command  success  in  life,  whether  they  are  exerdBed  in  a 
public,  or  a  more  limited  private  capadty.  We  can  never 
look  at  this  great  undertoking  without  reverting  to  its 
beginning.  We  doubt  whether  the  most  sanguine  of  those 
who  assisted  at  its  birth  antidpated  a  tiiird  of  the  success 
that  has  attended  it.  The  show  week  has  become  an  insti- 
tation  in  Birmingham-HXhttle  followed  poult^,  roots  followed 
cattle,  im^ements  followed  roots,  and  then,  spite  of  size  and 
galleries,  Binfirley  Hall  was  full  The  influence  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion is  fdt  wittiout — the  DogShow  and  the  Flower  and  Fruit 
Shows  are  offshoots  of  it.  V iewed  as  a  public  undertaking, 
it  has  filled  the  streets  of  Birmingham  tiU  police  measures 
have  become  necessary  to  prevent  crowds  and  acddents. 
Wherever  you  turn  your  eye  you  see  a  printed  notice  asking 
you  to  "keep  to  the  right."  This  insures  dronlation  spite 
ci  numbers.  Beds  are  at  a  premium,  and  hotel  accommo- 
dation can  only  be  had  by  beinv  bespoken  long  beforehand. 
The  streets  are  filled  with  holioay  people,  and  everything  is 
done  to  make  the  town  attractive.  On  Tuesday  a  novel 
procession  was  organised— fire  engines,  decked  with  flags 
and  ribands,  and  carrying  stalwart  firemen,  in  smart  uni- 
fonns  and  glittering  helmets,  were  each  drawn  by  four  grey 
hoBM*,  and  preceded  by  mounted  pdice  and  a  numerous 


The  increase  of  that  part  of  the  Show  with  which  we  have 
more  particularly  to  do  is  a  thing  to  be  recorded  aanoally. 
At  diifereiit  periods  roles  have  been  imperatlTdy  neeetsaiy 


to  limit  the  entries;  and  while,  in  many  exhibitiona,  an 
extension  of  time  is  allowed,  and  exhibitors  are  solicited  to 
send  birds,  in  this  instance  there  is  no  deviation  ttoox  the 
fact ;  the  entries  dose,  and  this  year  more  than  a  hundred 
were  refused,  on  the  second  day  of  November.  The  sum 
now  given  for  poultry  prizes  is  a  very  large  one,  and  the 
managers  are  always  open  to  suggestions  for  any  alteration 
in  the  list.  In  poultry,  as  in  other  things,  there  are  ebbs 
and  flows,  and  the  breed  that  one  year  is  more  nmneroas 
than  any  other,  mi^  in  three  yeais  time  be  only  third  or 
fourth  on  the  list,  n  exhibitors  ask  for  fresh  dssaes  th^ 
are  immediately  given  as  an  experiment.  If  they  are  weU 
supported  they  are  continued;  if  they  are  not  ih^  axe 
withdrawn.  iSUver  Grey  Dorkings  asked  for  dassea,  and 
had  them,  but  they  oould  not  maintain  them.  The  general 
Dorldng  classes  had  more  prizes,  and  new  ones  wece  this 
year  made  for  Crdve-Coeurs  and  Black  Hamburghs.  BotlL 
will  apparently  be  successes. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  Dorking  classes  were  remark- 
able for  the  quality  of  the  birds  shown.  They  always  aare; 
but  they  were  on  this  occasion  worthy  of  notice  from  the 
&ct  there  was  not  an  inferior  bird  in  them.  The  Visoountess 
Holmesdale  and  Ci^t.  Hornby  were  the  most  distinguished; 
and  we  were  glad  to  see  that  birds  travelled  from  Dublin 
were  able,  in  the  faoe  of  such  competition,  to  take  a  fouxtk 
prize.  Mr.  Palmer  WiUiams  accomplished  this  feat.  There 
was  hardly  a  pen  in  these  classes  that  did  not  merit  a  oom« 
mendation.  The  birds  were  large,  handsome,  and  healttiy. 
The  classes  for  hens  and  pullets  were  wdl  filled,  and  showed 
excellent  birds.  Captain  Hornby's  pullets  will  make  g^ood 
hens  next  year.  Dublin  again  took  the  second  prise  with 
fine  birds  of  Mr.  Boyle's.  Lady  Holmesdale  and  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Cadogan  were  deservedly  prizetakers. 
The  White  Dorkings  were  highly  meritorious. 
We  have  before  spoken  of  ebbs  and  fiows,  and  an  instance 
of  them  is  now  before  us.  A  few  years  since  Bj^wUk  fowls 
were  supposed  to  be  at  their  highest,  and  they  then  declined 
in  impoiftance  and  merit.  They  have  scarcely  held  their 
ground  these  four  years.  The  classes  now  shown  indicated 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  improvements  ever  seen; 
there  were  lots  of  perfect  birds.  Mi,  Bake's,  shown  by 
their  different  purchasers,  were  the  most  suocessftd.  lflx» 
Jones,  Mr.  Lane,  Lady  Hdmesdale,  Miss  Blggar,  and  Mr* 
Teebay,  not  only  sent  capital  birds,  but  they  were  all  in 
unusually  good  condition.  We  know  not  the  reason,  but  at 
all  shows  t£e  classes  for  Spanish  hens  and  puUete  fill  badlj 
as  to  numbers.    The  present  was  no  exception. 

CoMn'GhMiaB  were  good  as  were  ever  shown  during  the 
sixteen  years  that  have  passed  since  they  first  tenanted 
Bingley  Hall.  Captain  Heaton's  strain  proved  itself  the 
best  last  vear,  and  it  kept  its  word  of  promise  now.  Bis 
yard  was  first  in  adults,  chickens,  and  single  cocks.  Bat  it 
must  not  be  tiiought  the  success  was  easiy.  Neither  Hzw 
Stretch  nor  Mr.  Bates  is  defeated  without  a  struggle  in 
these  classes;  and  Mr.  Bishop  showed  himself  strcm^  in 
numbers  as  well  as  quality.  In  these  classes  the  hens  and 
pullets  are  far  more  numerously  sent  than  in  most  others  i 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Yardley  were  deservedly  winners.  The 
Brown  and  Partridge  were  very  good,  and  th^  introduced 
some  new  names  among  the  winners.  An  old  one.  He. 
Stretch,  was  ilrst  in  chickens.  The  YHiites  were  excellent ; 
Mr.  Chase  and  the  Bev.  F.  Taylor  took  aU  the  prizes.  These 
formed  numerous  classes.  We  believe  some  of  the  heaviest 
Cochins  ever  seen  might  have  been  found  among  the  Qronae 
and  Partridge  birds. 

The  next  dass  is  one  that  has  steadily  and  deservedly 
worked  its  way  in  the  public  estimation.  Brahma  Pooinu 
have  hdd  on  through  abuse  and  neglect  till  they  have 
become  an  important  class.  Two  of  the  five  prizes  went  to 
Dublin,  and  the  first  in  adults  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Har- 
greaves,  of  Arborfidd. 

The  Matays  were  excellent,  but  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not 
more  numerous.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Or^ve-Conm* 
The  Black  Haambwrgha  justified  the  liberality  that  ^ve 
them  dasses  by  numerous  entries,  and  their  exhibitors 
show  they  can  send  first-rate  specimens  in  good  condition* 
We  are  tdd  these  beautiful  birds  are  common  in  parts  of 
Yorkshire.  We  look  for  large  classes  in  Aitnre,  and  there- 
fore offer  a  word  of  advice.  These  birds  must  not  have 
Iwhitefsces.   The  Gdden-pendllad  were  fiu:  better  than  th« 
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Sflver.  The  Silyer  breeders  are  neglectdng  the  aocnracy  of 
the  markiags,  and  forg^ettiiig  the  tendency  there  is  in  these 
.fairdB  to  become  lighter  as  they  become  older.  Clear  hackles 
hare  been  secured  at  the  cost  of  pencilling  on  the  wing  and 
taiL  We  think  perfection  in  these  birds  most  not  be  sought. 
If  a  well-pencilled  tail  and  marked  winff  can  only  be  had  in 
ooignnotion  with  a  partially-spotted  hadde,  we  must  submit 
to  it  as  the  less  evil.  Although  the  same  may  be  said  of 
.'the  Spangled  classes,  it  must  be  qualified.  The  Silvers  were 
only  mferior  to  the  Golden  because  the  latter  were  unusually 
good.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  better  pen  than  that  shown 
by  Mr.  Hyde.  All  the  prize  birds  in  these  classes  were 
good,  but  the  SHvers  were  in  some  instances  too  light.  The 
cocks  were  especially  deficient  in  marking  on  the  wings. 

We  can  speak  most  highly  of  fill  the  Poland;  the  only 
desideratum  was  an  increased  number  of  entries.  Mr. 
Adkins  has  a  speciality  for  Silyers,  and  Mr.  Edwards  for 
Black  with  white  tops.  All  were  beautiftil. 
.  The  Various  class  brought  many  pens  of  Cuckoos,  a 
beautifidpen  of  La  Fl^ohe,  some  good  Silkies,  but  none  of  the 
monstrosities  that  used  to  fill  up  its  numbers  in  former  years. 
As  usual,  the  Ocme  formed  a  capital  show  without  assist- 
ance firom  any  other  breed.  Theur  condition  and  beauty  of 
feather  were  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  showed  that  the 
descendants  of  the  old  cockers  had  not  failed  to  benefit  by 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  their  predecessors.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  particularise  all  that  deserve  especial 
notice;  yet  the  veriest  tyro  in  Game  fowls,  or  one  who  had 
never  bcSbre  admired  them,  would  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  surpassing  beauty  and  excellence  of  M^.  Statter's  cock 
that  took  first  in  Class  50,  and  deservedly  received  the  extra 
prize  of  five  guineas  as  the  best  in  the  ^ow.  Idx.  Worrall's 
pullets,  and  two  pens  belonging  to  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  were 
next  in  merit. 

It  is  almost  painful  to  leave  as  many  good  birds  unnoticed 
as  we  are  compeUed  to  do  in  these  beautiM  dasses.  Our 
last  week's  hasty  prize  list  will  have  told  the  winners.  The 
Brown  Beds  were  certainly  this  year  better  than  the  Blacks. 
The  Buckwings  were  very  handsome;  Mrs.  Hay,  Messrs. 
Wood,  Aykroyd,  and  Fletcher  may  be  proud  of  their  laurels. 
Our  task  is  something  like  Penelope's  web.  We  have  to 
begin  again.  We  have  no  doubt— indeed  we  are  sure — ^tho 
Single  Cock  classes  are  a  boon  to  purchasers.  We  doubt 
whether  they  are  aa  acceptable  to  judges,  and  we  are  sure 
they  are  not  to  reporters. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  Dorkings  that  they  presented 
an  unrivalled  show.  Lady  Holmesdale,  Lady  S.  Des  Yceux, 
and  Messrs.  Tudman,  Bobinson,  and  Arkwnght  were  suc- 
oessfhl— no  small  boast.  A  prohibitory  price  hardly  saved 
the  birds  in  this  class,  and  all  moderately-estimated  ones 
were  immediately  sold. 

The  Spanish  showed  the  same  improvement  that  the 
general  dasses  did.  Bight  good  birds  were  sent  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  ik  sporting  phraseology  we  should 
9till  say— Biistol  for  choice.  Manchester  bore  the  bell  for 
Cocbin-Cluna  cocks — Capt.  Heaton  first,  dosely  followed  by 
many  of  the  "celebrities."  In  Partridge  cocks,  there  was  a 
notable  display  of  excellent  birds,  many  of  great  weight. 
Brahma  Pootra  cocks  richly  deserved  the  prizes  awarded  to 
them.  Messrs.  Pigeon,  Statter,  and  Boyle  showed  very  fine 
birds,  and  took  the  prizes  in  order. 

The  Hambnrghs  call  for  little  notice  beyond  a  general 
commendation,  and  the  remark  that  in  these  dasses  the 
best  cocks  seemed  to  be  reserved  to  compete  together  rather 
than  to  exhibit  themselves  with  their  hens.  In  these,  as  in 
the  Borkings,  the  non-prohibited  birds  were  snapped  up. 
The  Polish  cocks  were  good.  Spite  of  Shakespeare's  ideas 
on  the  subject,  there  must  be  something  in  a  name.  The 
same  occur  in  the  Game  cock  dasses  as  in  the  general  com- 
petitions ;  and  Mr.  Statter  also  takes  the  extra  silver  cup 
for  the  best  amonfi^  the  good.  Mr.  Matthew  Leno  and  Mr. 
Uriah  Spazy  took  the  prizes  for  Gold  and  Silver-laced 
Bantams.  A  code  among  the  latter  must  be  as  tired  of 
taking  prizes  as  Talleyrand  was  of  oaths  of  allegiance. 
The  Black  and  White  were  very  numerous  and  beautiful ; 
and  amonff  the  YarietieB,  which  mustered  well,  there  were 
all  sorts  of  oddities — ^the  Japanese,  which  appear  ashamed 
of  their  legs,  and  hide  them  with  their  wii^;  the  booted 
White  ones;  the  Speckled  ones;  three  hens  of  serious- 
lookJiigj  most  dinmmtive  Buff  Coduns;  and  many  whofe< 


origin  we  can  only  gaeaa  at.  And  then,  the  Game  Bantama 
— Budi  a  display  of  little  beauties— Black-breasted  Beds, 
Brown  Beds,  Budcwings,  and  PQes ;  Miss  E.  Crawford  took 
first  and  extra  prize.  There  were  scarody  any  inferior  pens. 
Mr.  Postans's  first-prize  birds  were  beautifuL 

The  public  who  read  this,  if  any  get  as  far,  has  bo  idea 
of  the  difficulty  in  finding  words  to  describe  the  same  events 
eighty-three  tunes  over  without  falling  into  the  most  painAd 
tautology.  We  are  airived  at  Class  83— Aylesbury  DucXv. 
We  may  expect  to  go  on  swimmingly.  Mrs.  Seamons  adueved 
an  exploit— first  prize  with  three  Bucks  weighing  27 lbs.; 
Fewler  second,  25 lbs.;  Seamons  third,  24 lbs.  This  waa  a 
good  dass,  but  it  was  a  nonentity  compared  with  its  sue- 
cessor,  Bouen  Bucks.  There  were  halcyon  days  when  three 
out  of  four  pens  had  faulty  bills,  and  half  the  remainder 
were  fitted  to  ride  feather  weight.  Now  all  want  dose 
examination,  and  half  require  to  be  weighed.  Fifty  pens 
competed— Mr.  Shaw  first,  25  lbs.;  Mr.  Worrall  second, 
24i  lbs. ;  Mr.  Anderson  third,  24  lbs. ;  Capt.  Hornby  fourth, 
23)  lbs.  Many  commended  pens  deserved  prizes.  Beunoa 
Ayxean  were  remarkably  good,  espedally  the  three  prize 
pens;  nine  others  were  in  the  priae  sheet.  Various  Bucks 
brought  Carolinas,  Brown  and  White  Calls,  of  great  merit. 
Getting  to  the  Oeese  is  like  seeing  the  lights  in  the 
distance;  we  are  getting  near  home.  Mr.  Buxbuxy's  dd 
White  Geese  weighed  84 lbs;  Mr.  Kershaw's,  57 lbs.;  and 
Mr.  Faulkner's,  54  lbs.  The  young  ones,  Mrs.  Seamons*, 
67 lbs.;  Mr.  Lysetfs,  52 lbs.  The  old  Grey  birds  weighed 
badly.  The  young  ones  made  amends — Mrs.  Seamons*, 
iBllbs.;  Mr.  Lort's,571bs. 

The  old  prize  Turkey e,  63  lbs.,  61  lbs.,  and  eo^lbs;  the 
young  birds,  47  lbs.,  46i  lbs.,  and  46  lbs.  Several  of  the 
commended  pens  weighed  more  than  43  lbs. 

It  is  needless  to  say  everything  was  wdl  conducted; 
Messrs.  Lud^cock,  Matthews,  Shaded,  Wright,  Lowe»  Map- 
nlebeck,  Adkins,  Sabin,  and  others  are  always  at  their  posts* 
No  question  can  arise  that  will  not  have  an  immediate  solo^ 
tion;  no  complaint  that  will  not  meet  with  ready  redress. 
In  the  name  of  the  poultry  public  we  thank  them  all,  aa«[ 
congratulate  them  on  their  deserved  and  continued  success. 
The  heavy  rain  on  Monday  morning  did  not  diminisli 
the  attendaaoe  of  visitors  to  the  extent  which  might  have 
been  expected.  The  number  was  7083,  against  6446  last 
year^^namely,  4,248  by  subscribenr  tickets;  2,131  by  pay j 
ment  of  6«. ;  and  704  by  payment  of  Is.  each. 

In  the  poultry  sales,  up  to  Tuesday  evening,  there  had 
been  a  slight  falling  off,  the  amotmt  on  Monday  being 
^16  7«.  Od.,  against  £661 12«.  6d.  last  year ;  and  on  Tuesdaj 
^6208  19«.,  agaSnet  MS9  la.  in  1863. 

We  published  the  prize  list  last  week,  and  now  give  ths 
commendations. 

DoBuwos  (Coloured).  —  Highly  CknnmeBded,  A.  Potto,  Hoole  HalL 
Cheater ;  J.  D.  Hewson,  M.D.,  Goton  HiU,  Stafford ;  H.  LIngwood,  Meedham 
Market,  Suffolk.  Commended,  Rt.  Hon.  Countess  of  Dartmouth,  PatshulL 
Albriglitoii,  Wolrerhampton ;  Kt.  Hon.  Lady  Bagot,  BUthfleld  Hall,  Rugdej; 
A.  Stanford,  Batons  Ashurst,  near  Steynlng,  Sussex;  Miss  Wilooz,  Nallsas 
Court,  near  Bristol.  C%»cJbm«.- Highly  Commended,  Rt.  Hon.  Ylsoountess 
Holmesdale,  Linton  Park,  Kent ;  Lady  Bagot ;  Sir  J.  D.  Wauchope,  Bart.. 
Maier*s  Hill,  Dalkeith,  M.B. ;  Rer.  J.  f .  Newton,  Klrbj-in-CleTeland,  near 
Stokealey,  Yorkshire ;  H.  Liogwood;  J.  Anderson,  Melgle,  Forfkrshirer 
/.  While,  Warlahy,  Korthallerton ;  A  Potts;  R.  W.  Boyle,  DnndnKiv 
Dublin.  Commended,  Mrs.  Arkwright,  Etwall  HaH,  Derby;  A.  Potti; 
J.  Frost,  Parham,  Suffolk ;  Lord  Stanhope,  Brentby  Hall,  Burton-upon-Trent« 

DoBUMO  HniB.— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Toung,  Eaiington  yioarage^ 
Strutford-upon-ATon ;  Bet.  J.  P.  Newton,  Klrby-in-ClereUnd,  Yorkshire; 
Rer.  E.  Cadogan,  Walton  Parsonage,  Warwick;  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.« 
Hopton  Hall,  near  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire;  W.  Hanrey,  Sheffield;  J.  D. 
Hewson,  M.D.,  Coton  Bill,  Staflbrd. 

Doaiuvo  Pdllbts.— Highly  Commended,  Miu  Wlloox,  Nailsea  Courf^ 
near  Bristol;  W.  W.  Bartlam,  Henley-ln-Arden.  Commended,  Bar.  E. 
Cadogan,  Walton  Parsonage,  Warwick;  T.  Whittington,  Preston  Hill,  near 
Henley-ia-Arden;  J.  R.  Smith,  Bdgbaslon. 

DosxiNoa  (White).- C^JfcMM.— Highly  Commandad,  J.  CUft,  DotUag^ 
Comaandad,  J.  Boblnaon,  Gantaag. 


BpaaiaK.— Commanded,  J.  L.  Lowadaa,  Aylesbur 

ood,  Essex.    Chiek^nt,'  —     -   -  .  .  -  -. 

Tyne.    Oommendad,  W.  j».  ouu,  xivwowrb  rjiipiui,  ovosas  <»•  *u»iiyp 
Fnlwood,  near  Pnu^;  E.  Jhraper,  Northampton ;  A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wilts  | 

r  PreeUMU 


ed,  J.  L.  Lowadaa,  Aylesbury ;  R.  B.  Poataas,  Brent* 
«.~Highly  Commended,  J.  Shorfhosa,  Neweastle-oiu 
V.  R.  Bull,  Newport  Pagnell,  Buoks:  B.  Toahay, 


E.  Jones,  Clifton,  Bristol ;  R.  B*.  Postans. 
ftpAKiaa  Haws.— Highly  C 


-     _^  CooraMndad,  B.  Tsabay,  Ftalvood,  I 

Commeaded,  J.  Smith,  W^alsaU. 

Sfawuk  Pcuars.— Hif  hlj  Oommendad,  Miia  Biggar,  EcelafeehaB»  Dnn« 
frieeshtve;  E.  Jones,  GUfton,  Bristol  -••    • 

Coasni-CaniA  (ClnoanMn  and  Buff).— Highly  Connnsnded,  T.  8tntth» 
Ormsklrk.  Commended,  0.  T.  Bishop,  Lantoa,  near  Nottingham.  Okkktm»m 
—Highly  Oommendad,  T.  Boucher,  Birmingham :  H.  Bates,  Yardley,  near 
Blmkigliaa.  ComBendad,  C.  T.  Mshop ;  H.  Bates ;  Mrs  E.  Wblte^  8ba& 
field  I T.  Stretch  J  J.  NelioB,  Heaton  Mersay*  Maaehcater. 

CoosnhOBorA  Hisa  (GfamaiaoB  tad  BidQ.— HigldyCosiiaandadt  J.  6f 
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BUgAtn,  X«lildtF.  Torkrixira;  J,  8Upb«iu,  WmlwOl;  B.  ▲daam,  Handt- 
irorQi.    Comin«ndad,  H.  Bates,  Turdlej.  near  Btrmlngham. 

Obcmx-CBTicA  PvuRB  (Chmamon  and  Bvff).— Hig Uy  ConmcnaiBd, 
J.  K.  Ftwlar,  lylaakanr;  Capt.  HmImi,  Manflhaater;  H.  Tavdlar,  Bir- 
nlngham ;  T.  BoooIme,  Bimiaaham ;  W.  Wood,  QmOLAd ;  J.  F.  Ponntaio, 
Derbj.    Commanded,  B.  Boddbcrtan,  Blrmiafham:  T.  Stretch,  OrmiUrk. 

Ooomi-CMniA  (Brcnrn  and  Partrldgre-feataieTed).  —  C!lkietoci.— Highly 
OMBBMadad.  B.  Tiidma«,  Whttdmnih,  Balapt  —  Cartwrtglit,  Oevraatry; 
J.  K.  Vovlar,  Ajlaahory.    CommeBded,  J.  Paela,  UlTontoa,  LaaoaaMre. 

Coobw-Cbziu  Hxits  (Brown  and  Parttldga-feathered).— Highly  Com- 
X.  Adama,  Haadsirorth,  Birmingfaam. 

Xmmfa-CmraA,  Pifilvm  (Brown  and  Partridge-fBafhemd).— Highly  CSonn- 
iMBded,  E.  T.  Belden,  WalaalL  Oemaindad,  C  Kenfanr,  dflhftan-ondet. 
Xfna;  £.  Tndman,  WUtohnroh,  Salop. 

CocHXF-CBiMA  rWhlto).— Highly  (Commended,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton,  Hlr- 
IddyTorkahlret  R.  Cbaae,  BalsaU  Heath,  Birmtogham;  H.Tardley,  Blr- 
■iillliim;  O.  Lamb,  Compton,  near  WolTarhampmn.  Cki§km§. — Htgfaly 
OuBmeaded,  Bar.  F.  Taylor,  Ktrkby  Loasdala;  O.  Laab;  H.  G.  Wood- 
eock»  Bearsbr,  near  Leicester ;  F.  P.  Znrhont,  Dablln ;  W.Dawson.  0>m- 
vended,  e.  Lamb;  P.  W.  Zorhorst;  R.  Chase,  Jun. 

BmASMa  PoQTaAa.-~Bigbly  OomaMnded«  T.  PomfM,  Boffliton  Lena, 
near  l*)reataa ;  B.  W.  Boyle,  Pandrum,  Dablln ;  P.  Sabta,  Blmlaglmm. 
CfticJfceM.— Highly  Commended,  J.  Poole,  Ulverston,  Lanawhire;  F.  B. 
Paaae,  DarHngton.    Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury ;  T.  Pomfret 

MauT.— Hicbly  Coanmendad,  J.  J.  Fos,  Deviaaa;  W.  Walaon,  OUsfeoek, 
JbTiatoek.  C%iaiana.~Bii]Hy  Commanded,  Bav.  A.  O.  Broeksb  Baytoa 
XL  Towns,  Salop. 

CKirB-C<n7&.—CikieJk«nf.— Highly  (3ommended,'J.  "Harrison,  Blackpool ; 
W«BlinklMrn.jtai.,Bk.H<lsnarLsbaaah1ra.     '^  '•^  *^  ' 

Black  HAMatraML— CMeJk«iM.-mghiy  GaaMsended,  W.  W.  NiohoUs, 
Bale,  near  ManohestatL  Commeodad,  C.  Sedgwick,  Keighlay,  Yorkshiz«{ 
ir.  K.  Dnxbnry,  Leerts. 

HAJOnnuiH  (OoUen^penaUled).  —  Oommendcd.  H.  BcMon,  ORsbead. 
,C%MiMfM.— Hi^  Coaamanded,  Masars.  J.  &  F.  Howaid,  Badftnrd;  C.  Tat- 
taraaU,  Watarfoot,  near  Mancheator ;  N.  Marlow,  Denton,  near  Manohaater. 
Comnended,  Rer.  B.  Roy,  Worcester. 

HAmnran  <8U«er-penemed).— <7»Mhmf.— HIgUy  Commmdad,  Rt  Hon. 
Tlseonntess  Homesdale,  Linton  Park,  Kent. 

HAMaoBaK  BxMS  (Penoilled). -Commanded,  H.  Beldon,  GBsteadj  Bar. 
*.  L.  PtoDowee,  Ade,  Norrolk. 

HAmanoH  Pullxvb  (Pendlleff).— HigUy  CooBmended,  F.  Pittia,  Jtm., 
Ua  of  Wight  (Ooldenl ;  &  Smltlv  MiMletan*  mbt  MmMheatar  (Adien). 
Onwramdad,  Bar.  R.  Boy,  Woiaaacar  (SUrer) ;  A.  0.  P.  Chunaf,  Hampton 
Tlaoo,  near  HereTord  (GoSdaa). 

(G^daB-apaagled).— Commended,  W.  Kerdiaw,  Haywood, 
tar.  GMefana.— OBBBmaodad.  a  fladgwiek,  Kaiglilay,  Tack- 
ahfaa;  C.  Bcoadbanti  Baddlawortfe^  Ttfkaklra;  J.  O.  Sagdan,  KaiglOar. 
zortcBhire. 

SAmanow  (6{lTer-apaBg1ed),->-Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon,  Ollstead. 
{ftfcfcMM.->Highly  OoaameBdad,  VIscoanlesB  Hetoeaiala;  G.  B.  Hardman, 
Ba^cnatsli,  Maaahaater;  T.  Emma,  Leigh,  near  Haaahaatar;  2.  OaWageb 
inddleUm,  near  Xanohester.  Commended,  Mrs.  H.  Shaxp,  Bxadford; 
#•  PMNHBg,  Kewchnreh,  near  ManchMter. 

HAKBvaaK  Hmw  (Spsaglad).— Highly  Oammaaded,  H.  Bakkm,  onataad ; 
JL  H.  Hyde,  Ariitan-andar4.yaaL  Caauaasded,  H.  Carter,  HolmfliCki 
Maasra.  Aston  ft  Sons.  Blrmiogham. 

HAMBnxoH  PvixaTs  (Spanned).— Highly  Commanded,  Ar  St.  O.  Oora, 
Bart,  Whrksworth,  D«1>yahira;  B.  OaUtage.  Hiddletan,  near  Maaohaaler. 
Oowmeadad,  W.  Kenhaw,  Heywoad.  near  Maaohe^er. 

Polish  Fowl  (Black  with  White  Greats).— C%ieAMni.~CaBimanded,  T.  P. 
■Bwaxda,  Lyndhnrst,  Hanta;  J.  Sunderland,  Coley  Hall,  near  HaUfax. 

Anr  onun  Dnnvor  TABinrv.— Highly  Commeadad,  H.  Savfle,  OUartim, 
Kotta  (Japanese  Silky) ;  J.  L.  Lowndes^  ArleAwy  (Aadafaialana). 

OAMa  Fowl  (Blsek-breaated  Bads) .-CA«eZ(en«.— Highly  Cmnmeadad, 


landed. 


Inn.,  Erdlogton,  near  Birmingham ;  J.  H.  WUIiams,  Walahpool. 

^^ ^..«cd,  J.  Fletoher,  Stoneelongb,  near  Manchaslar;  J.  Aaderaoa, 

Xaigl^  Farfanhira:  £.  a  Oilhart,  Penkridgab  StaAMdahira;  W.  White- 
konaa,  Henley-hi^Arden ;  J.  Saiith,  Grantham ;  H.  BHUnib  Jon. 

QAjn  Fbwu  (Brown  and  other  Beds,  ezoept  Black-breaatad).— Highly 
Cammaaded,  J.  Fletoher,  Stoneckmgh,  near  ManchesUr.  Commanded, 
1.  LiaaaU,  Gerentry ;  M.  Billing,  Jna.,  Brdington,  near  Birmingham ;  T. 
"  Mancheatar;  B.  Aykroyd,  Bradford.     d^icJfcaw.— Highly  Com- 

V  Sir  St.  G.  Gora,  Bart.,  Wirksworth;  M.  Billing,  Jan.;  O.  B. 
ICandlth,  Wellington,  Salop;  A.  B.  Dya%  Hadaley,  Shnvahira  Com- 
maaded,  J.  Fletehar;  T.  Stattar. 

Gau  Hms  (Black-breasted  and  other  BadaK—Hli^y  GomaMBded, 
W.  Bayea,  Berarley,  Yorkshire. 

CUas  Pvuxza  (Blaok-braaatad  and  other  Badi)  .-highly  Commanded, 
"  \  Beaton,  Manchester ;  J.  H.  Williams,  Walshmal;  M.  BUllag,  Jon., 
igton,  near  Birmingham ;  J.  Halaall,  Inee,  near  W|^ ;  J.  H.  Bralkap* 
ridaab  Chaw  Magna,  near  Bristal.  Commeadad,  J.  Wood,  Wlgan:  J. 
Wth,  Grantham;  B.  Swift,  SouthwalL  Vottinghamahira. 

Gaxi  Pullbts  (Except  Blaok-breaslad  and  other  Bads).— Hig^y  Com- 
maadad,  £•  Lowe,  Comberford  Mill,  near  Tamworth. 

BIKGLB  COCKS. 
Donxnro.— Highly  Commended,  Sir  J.  D.  Waaahope,  Bart,  MUlar'aTHiU, 
JMhaHh,  NJB.;  W.  BndaU,  HeDlay-in^Ardaa ;  W.  H.  Daaiaon,  Wohani, 
Badfordabire ;  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayleabary ;  B.  B.  Pontaaa,  Brentwood,  Bsaax ; 
X.  Shaw,  Oawmlry ;  Bar.  J.  G.  A.  Baker,  OU  Warden,  BedflndsUra.  0am- 
■ndad,  J.  While,  Warlaby,  Necthallarton ;  J.  Dvawry,  Newtoa  Momrt, 
BorloaHipon-Tnnt ;  Rev.  B.  Cadogaa,  Walton  Paraoaaga,  Warwick;  W.  W. 
BaHtani,  Haniey-ia^Arden;  A.  Staatod,  Bafeona  Aahniat,  near  Stoyidng, 


-ffigUgr  Oomaunded,  '^aaoaatoaa  Holmasdala;  €.  Boheon, 

Hnll;  W.  R  Bnll,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks;  J.  L.  Lowndes,  Ayleebary; 

B.Pinla|c,  Briatol;  R.  l^eehay,  Falwood,  Mar  Prastaa ;  H.  Laaa,  BxiatM ; 

B.  t*atoD,  Kilmarnock ;  E.  T.  Holden,  WalsaU.    CoaHaaadad^  B.  Baton. 

Com-CaiHA  (Otonamonaad  Bnff).— BighW  Ommaaadad,  Mra.  R.  White, 

...  p^,^  flhcffleld;   W.  Dawsoa,  Hopton,  Miifleld,  YarkaUm; 


W.  Weed,  fiheOald;  T.  Stratoh,  Onaakirk.    Oammaadad,  C.  T. 
Laiton,  near  Hotttoghma;  F.  W.  Zactent,  Duanyhwtak,  DnhUa ;  Qipt. 
Heaton,  Mancheatar. 

»  CooMBwOaam  (Baaaffc  Onnaaton  aad  Baff ).— Higlilr  Gkananadad,  T. 
Stretch,  Ormskirk ;  B.  White,  Broomball  Park,  C^eBiald;  W.  P.  Marry, 


Oovantay.  Commanded*  C  Sta-aUh,  GrmaUck;  F.  W.  Zmtexil;  DooBf- 
biook,  Doblin.  ^ 

BmABKA  PoontA.— Highly  CosuaenOed,  H.  Savfia,  OUartoa,  Hotks ;  H. 
lamas,  Walaall:  W.  L.  Banlsj,  XnaCt^  Oraaa,  Leyton,  Laadan»  MJB. 
Oaauaeaded,  Mra.  Hart.  Alderwaalay,  Belpar.  

KAxauaoH  (Oolden-penellled).— Highly  Commeadad,  7.  Gsrrs,  Wlbair 
Slaoh  Side,  near  Bradford;  C.  TattarsaU,  Waterlbot,  near  Maadmstor. 
Oaanmaodad,  W.  H.  Dyaoa,  Oaiton  Bank  1\epft  near  Bradfovd;  J.  r-'* 


HAUBuaaa  <Sil<rar-paBdUad}.— Highly  Commeadad,  J.  G.  Sagdan,  Eaa»- 
wood  House,  near  Keighlay,  Yoikahlra.  Commvded.  D.  HarMng,  HSddto- 
wleh,  Cheshire ;  J.  Rabiason,  Oaratsng ;  J.  Hidlaad,  Woreeatoc; 

HAMBTOoa  (<aohien-spangiad)^Higiity  Commeadad,  Maasra.  Aston  aad 

Sons,  Birmingham;  L  Daviea,  Harbome,  near  Binningham;  J.  Ro^HaO- 
lield,  near  Maneheater.     Commeadad,  H.   E.  Bmbarlin,  Hambaratoaa, 


HAMaamoH  (flflTer>spaB^ad).— Highly  < 
dale,  Linton  Park. 

Gams  (Black-breasted  Beds).-Hi|fhly  Commended,  J.  StiAba,  Waatofr 
Htf ,  Staflbrd.  ,  . .     ^ 

GAva  (Brawn  mid  o4kar  Bad%  esoapt  Blaak-hvaarted).— HigUy  Oaai- 
mended,  J.  Unnell,  Anatoy  Hall,  Cavaatry;  R-  Swift,  SooftwaU,  Notka. 

Bantams  (6old-laced).-HIghly  Coounended,  Ber.  G.  S.  Cruwya.  TiTartna. 
Devon ;  J.  Groealand.  iaa^  Wafcafleld ;  M.  Leno,  Jan..  DanstobU,  Badlord^ 
ahir& 

BANTAMa  (SUvar4aaad).— Hlch^  Oammaaded,  U.  Sparyv  DnaataU^ 
Bedfordshire.    Commended,  F.  R.  Pease,  Hontheod,  Darlington. 

BAwrAWs  (White,  Claan-leggad).— Highly  Commended,  Sir  St  G.  Oora» 
Bart.,  Whrksworth,  DarbTshira;  Capt.  Walhecall,  Loddtaigtoa*  aor  Ki^ 
taring;  G.  BdlawaU,  WalUey,  near  SheSlM;  H.  B.  Bmbarttn,  Hoaaher- 
stona,  Leicester. 

Bawtavs  (Black,  Claan-legged).— Highly  Commended.  P.  PWBa.  fm^ 
Newport,  lale  oTwigM.  Cammaaded,  J.  Ladtow,  Selibatt ;  F.  PifeHa, Jam.  s 
J.  Jaokaon.  Hall  Green  Hall,  near  Bkarfagham.  ^    . 

BAMTAMa  (Any  other  variety  eaeept  Game).— Highly  Commended,  K. 
C%ase,  Jan.,  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham;  H.  C.  Woodcodt,  Baaraby, 


Brmitwaod,Bsaaa;  Rev.  G.  Bagraor,  Kdradon  Hatoh  Baatoiy,  near  Braat- 
wood,  Easez.  .     . 

Gam  Bamtaks  (Any  other  variaty).— Highly  Commaaded.  S,  CroariaM, 
Jan.,  WakeSbId ;  J.  G.  Paaraoa,  Whitohareh,  Salap. 

Gaicb  Baktam  Ooam.-HlgUy  Omneadad,  Mtaa  S.  N.  HUl,  Shiani- 
bury ;  Mn.  a  W.  Briartey,  Middletca,  aear  Mancheatar;  J.  D.  Newaoai^ 
Batley,  near  Leeds;  J.  Holme,  Knowaley,  near  Prasoot;  J.  W.  MaR% 
BaoMale;  H.  C.  Woodcock.  Raaral^,  aaar  Laioastor;  W.  X  ■"— 
E.  Brown.  SheOald. 


Cii. 


Duoaa  (White  Afleshary}.-Hi^ly  OomaMadad,  T.  Holll^  ReadlBBf 
Mra.  Seamoaa,  Ayleabury  ;  J.  K.  Foaler,  Ajlmbory.  , 

Docu*(Roaeu).-Highly  Commeaded,  T.  matter,  Maaehastar;  J.Holm^ 
Kaowaley,  aear  Praacot;  J.  Maan,  Nawehareh,  near  Mannhsstar;  tt>  a 
Woodaoek!  Rearsby,  near  Leicarter;  E.  Worrell,  West  Derby,  aear  Llw- 
-     W.  H.  Danison,  Wobom,  Bedfordshire.     Commanded   T.  HallSa, 

>auing ;  S.  Lang,  Jan.,  Bedland,  Bristol.  __,^,_ 

Ducks  (Black  East  lDdian).-HlKhly  ComaMBdad,  Mlm  CHAaa,  Whi»» 
tiagton,  Woroeatar;  J.  W.  Smith,  Oaadla,  NcrthamptanahLre ;  Xn. 
WolfaraUn,  Tamworth;  J.  Holdway,  Weaton,  near  Bath.  Oaauaandad. 
Mra.  Wolfewtan ;  F.  W.  Earte,  Edenhnrst,  Preacot;  Bar.  W.  Ga>fW,Bal^ 
Tratalag  College,  Btradagham;  W.  Wanaa.  Oaktoak,  Taviotoakj  J.  K« 
Fowler,  Aytoabary. 

DncBs  (Any  other  variety).— Highly  Commanded,  D.  Paraons,  CaarSoBt 
aear  Preston.    Commended,  H.  SaWIe,  Ollertoo,  IfottlaghanMlilre. 

Gsxsx  (White).— Highly  Commended,  H.  SaviK  OUarnn,  Malta.  Oa«H 
maaded,  J.  K«  Fawkr,  Aylaahacy ;  W.  LoKt»  jaa.,  Kiag'a  Horton,  aaar 
Birmingham. 

Gsasc  (Gtrey  aad  Mottled).— Highly  Oomamaded,  B.  Hai^ert,  Fliali^ 
near  Woiaastar ;  Hob. Mrs.  Cotrflla,  LoUtogtoa, Bartoa^poaTtaat;  J. M* 
Fowlec  Ayleabwy. 

TuaKKT8.-Highly  Commeadad,  Mra.  A.  Gay,  Eaton,  aaar  toathaavs 
W.  Lort,  Jan.,  Khig's  Norton,  aear  Birmiagham.  ^w?t«.— Highly  Oen> 
msnded.  Mm.  WelfSerataa,  Tamworth;  Mra.  A.  Gaf,  Eaian*  GnaHnB; 
J.  Smith,  Braader  HIUa»  Grantham. 

PIQBOirS. 

Thb  Pigeons,  nambering  three  hundred  pens,  were  xsnged 
m  one  of  the  gailezieii,  aad  were  ef  easy  aooees  to  tfia 
visitors. 

Almond  TumbiUn  liwmed  the  first  class.    Hr.  Slse 


first  with  a  pair  yezy  fine  in  feather ;  the  aeoood-iKriae  nes 
contained  a  splashed  aad  nnevenly-matclied  pair ;  while  mj« 
Eden's  third-prise  birds,  although  not  equal  in  fisatiier  to  <te 
first,  were  very  much  superior  in  head  and  beak  to  eitiiet 
pen. 

Carrion  were  diyided  into  four  classes  of  single  bizclB. 
In  the  two  for  Blacks,  cocks  and  hens  respectiyely,  Mr.  ElsB 
took  both  first  prizes ;  Mr.  Eden  had  second  positions,  eaoh 
with  particulanj  good  birds.  In  cocks,  A9y  other  colour* 
Mr.  Edem  had  first  with  a  splendid  Dun;  Messrs.  Siddostt 
BQOond  with  a  good  bird  of  the  same  eolsnr.  In  tJas  lite 
dass  for  hens  the  first  prize  went  to  a  Dum  cock;  shown  hg 
mistake  we  imagine. 

In  the  four  dasses  for  Po/mttr%  Mr.  G.E.  Potts  had  agrsai 
success,  taking  three  out  of  the  four  first  prises.  In  Siflfe 
for  Bed  or  BLoe  cooks  a  Bed,  veiy  lengthy  in  faather  and 
limb,  was  first,  and  a  good  Blue  seoona.    In  Powter  oookis 


Jk»maibu%  Uai] 


joufiiriii  or  HJDBKOcriiTXXBB  Aim  corrxofm  OAssDwaxKR. 


Jw  criaier  4M)le«;  Utk  iiriM  wese  »wMa«d1»  good  WMes, 
K.  Edflii'8  firslrfriio  bMa  beiag  partjcttki^  notioeaUe. 
In  Fovttt  lifiBs,  Sed  or  Blii^  Kesn.  Potte  Mid  lUktt  iwol: 
tiio  prkeo  wiUi  Ijm  ISlnttk  and  the  Conner  Toooiv«d  Ingb 
oounendatioa  for  *  Tsqr  ^Midaoino  Bod.  In  F)»wter  bono. 
Any  other  ooIoui»  •  rerf  fine  Bleuk  woa  §M^  White  aeoond, 
aad  frfiur  Y^low  ivae  lugUj  oonunendad. 

9!he  dan  for  JMd$  woo  otOy  smolL  Kr.  Bi^beth  eol^tk- 
iated  a  fine  p«r  of  Blooo  te  kio  Sunderland  Bladouaad 
took  first  position;  Mr,  EeqvBtAt  had  aoeond  with  ^617 
BMd  Bloee.  the  izst^niBO  lalrngton  TcUowo  being  nn- 


In  Beards  Mr.  Oates  maintained  his  position  with  Im 
iqteidid  Bloee.  Mr.  SUoo  taking  seeond. 

In  Mottled  TmMtn  Mr.  Bden'e  wonderful  Bkdk  Mottbe 
coA-dietaneed  oompelitioii.  In  TnmUers,  Any  other  Tacietgr, 
ipood  Kites  took  ootti  prizes. 

The  oUtts  for  BumU  was  umumaUy  large  and  «;ood.  The 
fiat  and  seaond  prisee  were  awarded  to  61ae«y  the  third  to 
Silvers.  ' 

In  Yellow  Jacobim  Mr.  X  T.  Lawxeaoe  held  his  own,  gain- 
ing both  prizes  with  splendid  birds;  and  in  Jacobins,  Any 
otter  ooloor,  Kaoke  to^  both  prises.  Mr.  Lawrence's 
irst-prize  pen  eontsmed  a  hen  xaither  eoarse  in  head;  the 
Meoad-prise  pair  were  xa4her  haikky  in  sye,  bnt  smaH  and 
ane.  Mr.  Bsqoihuit^e  eKtcaoxdimaily  fine  pair  of  Gap  Bode 
v«e  entnely  passed  oter. 

InlfhiAe  Jtertmbplain^Mttded  birda  won  om  tlsis  oeeaeioiL 
C^th  priaes  fUUng  to  erested  birds  last  year);  a ocested 
pair  zeosived  high  eomnwadation,  and  an  nanenaUy  good 
fiirofpiain-faeadedwerecoxiineiided.  Fantails,  Any  other 
ooloor,  only  numbered  foor  psns,  the  prizes  being  awarded 
to  good  Bines  a^l  HbMks  in  the  ordor  named. 

fii  MotUed  Tnm^eltn  Mr.  Sbaw  held  hk  aceoatosned 
Mo^  takiB^  first  Tb»  cook  has  ecoopiad  the  same  posi- 
tm  a*  Binaiagbaai  Une  years  m  snooessioB,  being  the 
vemarkable  old  birderigunlly  belc«gia^  to  Mr.  F.  Mewbum. 
Anhoagh  well  showm^  the  hen  aoeon^anyisghim  is  not 
Ofiial  to  his  farmer  ocmpanica  for  fonr  years.  Mr.Bobinson 
had  eeooBd  prise  wMi  a  pea  mnd^  o«t  of  oonditioa,  and 
owitaining  one  of  hk  Saaderiaad  Cnp  birda>  InAnyot^er 
oolour  Trampetera  Mr.  Shaw  had  &et  with  good  Blaek, 
pooaliarly  known  aa  "  Balaklavas ;"  aad  ICr.  Oates  was 
MOoad  with  capital  Whites. 

Im  the  two  CMMsee  for  OwZf  the  smaH  foreign  yaiiely  took 
all  the  ^priaes.  In  that  for  Bhie  or  Stiver  the  former  gajuaed 
both  |«izea.  A  Texy  poor  poor  of  light  powder  Blnee  were 
ia^ily  oommeaded.  In  Owls^  Ai^  other  oolour,  Mr.  Sanday 
npesAed  his  Sondedand  yktocy  with  hia  weU-known  Whites. 
W^tes  were  ajso  second  and  highly  eonmiended;  a  pair  of 
Blacks,  unevenly  matched  in  eyes*  also  reoeived  the  same 
distinction. 

In  UPwnM  good  baaek-headed  birds  took  ^e  prizes 

TiM^U§  were  diirided  into  two  classes.  In  tho  one  for  Bed 
or  Blue,  Bed  had  both  prisee,  the  first  being  gi^en  to  a 
peaked^rowned  pair,  and  ^kB  second  to  Tory  good  sheU- 
ovowned  birds.  In  Tarbita,  Any  other  odour,  a  strong 
ooaoe  pair  of  peak-orowned  Yellows  were  firsts  and  Sflvos 
860004  Kooks  being  eommended.  At  Birmimham  laet  year 
ibeU-erowned  bkde  to^  precedenoe  m  both  eUHees. 

JZorif  alao  had  two  ehwses,  Blaeks  and  Any  other  colour, 
vith  seven  pev  competing  in  both  classes.  Mr.  Eden  ob- 
teinad  first  in  each  with  Shusks  and  Ydlows  respectiyety. 
In  the  latter  dass  Mr.  Oatee'a  oedend-pcize  pe«  contained  a 
P«rfci<»l«rly  good  Bed  co<^  much  the  beet  bod  exhibited. 

Jka§9tmg  formed  a  large  dlaea.  Bteies  were  firet^  SflTers 
Moond,  and  Yellows  third. 

Ma^ffisM,  jMtwerp§,  and  Ar(^um§ti$  were  oidineiy  classes. 

In  Any  other  new  or  distinct  variely,  Mr.  Shaw's  Oecrman 
Letz  were  first,  Mr.  YaMUey's  Satinettes  seoond,  and  Mr. 
Heath's  Isabels  third.  FriUbadks  and  Black  Spots  were 
highly  commended;  while  Blue  Brunswicks  and  Bango^m 
Shakers  rece&Ted  oonmendation. 

7he  Commeadaiions  were  ae  follow : — 

TinrauBff  (Almond).— BIgbly  fkmmmnMl,  J.  Ford,  X<mkw«Il  Street, 


idid,  &. 


CUBBin  (BiBck).r-*aMi..^Hi|tfilj  (banMOded,  T.  OoUe:r»  BheOtld. 
GBDunended,  E.  Snoir,  Jan.,  Birmlngluun ;  T.  GoUey. 

Caxiza  (Any  other  oOloor}.— (%eilw--Commended,  C.  3.  SftnraeU,  Lonr - 
Hi^  BOTT  ManebMto;  J9rMw---Bmil7  OdOBCDdnd,  T.  CoIl«y,  8ta«flleld. 
C— imdidj  aBfliMQ.  BnU;  J.  W.  Edr«>  AMon  N«v  Town,lMiiniulMim, 


derlnd.    ComnmdiBd,  a.  St.  BHSs,  LdoMter. 

Ftofwmi  ( An  otbar  «Blo«).^€lNii.-.HiiU7  CoMOHBdad,  J.  B. 
UJi^Qadu   Am^Hlchlj  OnHMadedT/.  R.  Bannegr,  MJ>. 

BvAM8.~Highl7  Commonded,  J.  PtrdTid],  Bye  Line,  Pedduiii.  Cem- 
mendld,  J.  Pieldanr;  Jus..  Boohdue. 

TcnsSM  |1fotll«d)...4Somiii«Bded,  T.  Blee^  B^rewetei;  London. 

TnouoM'^Aair  elkier  aelonr).-CoinnMn4Bd,  &  ShM,  fiftUAut. 

Bumn,— Hlchly  Oommended,  C.  Baker,  PtMaaantry,  Chelaea;  T.  D« 
(jpreen,  Sefflron  WAlden,  Eaex.    Oommended,  T.  D.  Oreen.    Af 

fAMTAiLS  (White).— Hii^riy  CtowoMadeA,  H.   Tudley,   I 
Oemmmded,  F.  Blee.  B>yiwi>Br,iiend>a«   A  Tery  good  oUae. 

TBVVPanse  (Momed).— (Commended,  8.  A.  Teytor,  Birmingham. 

Owia  (Blue  or  SIhrer).— Highly  Commended,  C.  P.  Alliaon,  Aeton,  VIA- 
dtoeex  ;  C*  BidpiiH  BlMige  water.    QnuBended,  F.  Blae,  Bayawater. 

Tvaana  (Any  otter  Coloar>.**ConnMOded,  B.  Adaau^  Handswertia 
Blnnlngham* 

DRJiaoim.— Highly  (Tbmmended,  T.  Ifhttlay,  jnn.,  HaBtez.    A  good  elan. 

llAwma.— Hii^yComnieBded,P.EdeD,SMtozd.  Oemmeaded,  B.  Figeoa. 
Lympetone,  naar  Bxotor. 

AMTwaaPB.— High^  CTommended,  H.  Yardlay,  Birmingham. 

Tdbbits  (Red  or  Blae).— Commended,  H.  Tardier,  Birmingham, 

Amr  OTKBt  Haw  oft  Dnrmcr  YAUvrr.— Bighly  Commendod,  H.  TarAsy, 
Bindngham  (8pot8];«F.  H.tPaget.  BlreCal],  Leloaatenhire  (Bangoon  Shakei^ 
Oommeaded,  H.  B.  Bmbeidin,  Hamberatona,  Laioeatec  <BlJie  Bnuawiakl; 
A.  BeaCh,  Calne,  CFriUbaola.) 

JuDOxs.— PoiiUry:  Bev.  B.PiiIIeine«  The  Bectory,  Elrbjr 
TTiske,  Thirak;  G.  X  Andrews,  Esq.,  Borchester;  Mr.  J. 
Baily,  Honnt  Sixeet,  Grosvenor  Smiare,  London;  J.  H. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Skelton,  Grange,  Toik ;  Mr.  J.  Hindson^  Barton 
Hoose,  Ev^rfcon,  Liyeipool.  Pi^eona:  Mr.  H.'Wwr,  Lync(- 
hnrst  Boad,  Peckham,  London;  Mr.  T.  J.  Cottle,  Foltenejr 
Yilla^  Cheltenham. 

Stzwabj>s.— G.  C.  Adkins,  Bsq.,  Mc  W.  B.  Mapplebeck, 
Mr.  W.  Lort,  jiin.»  and  Mr.  F.  Sabin. 

SupBmiinBirDxirr. — ^Mr.  B.  Shockley. 

The  ftdlowing  is  a  statement  of  the  xeoeiptB*  nwnber  of 
penons  acbnitted*  and  numher  of  entriea  in  the  present  aa 
oottpared  with  fionaev  Tears : — 
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K)ULTBY  CLUB  MEfiTlNG. 

A  looBrxNO  of  the  Ponltiy  Clnh  was  held  at  the  Bingley 
HaU  Tavern,  Birmingham,  on  the  28ih  nit.,  present  Messrs. 
Tudman,  Mxmn,  Boyle,  Gay,  ChaUoner,  Bobinson,  Doling 
Anderson,  Znrhorst>  Tegetmeier,  C.  Lister,  Teebaj,  Be^  fC 
Taylor,  Croseland,  T.  H.  Aahton,  Pearson,  Monsey,  Swaiuiy 
Maples»  Lane»  J.  K.  Fowler^  Harrey^  Wood,  Mason,  Powece, 
Pettisy  and  some  others. 

Mr.  Bojlo  having  been  caBed  to  the  chair,  and  a  balanoe- 
sheet  showing  a  favourable  balance  of  £22  4a.  8d.,  handed 
xomKl,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  (of  which  an  aoooont 
was  given,  at  page  Bl^),  were  read. 

Some  remarks  having  beecn  made  on  the  oondnot  of  the 
Secretaries,  Mr.  Tndmiui  said  that  he  fonnd  the  Cldb  an 
enormons  undertaking,  and  wished  to  be  relieved  of  his 
offioe,  he  thought  that  what  had  passed  was  equivalent  to  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Secfetaries  (No  I  Ko !),  and  he  there- 
fore begged  to  resign. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sony  to  hear  it,  but  if  Mr. 
Tudman  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so  th^  must  beaz  the 
loss.    Perhaps  Mr.  Munn  would  act. 

Mr.  Munn  Tthe  other  Secretary),  said  there  was  aotoallsr 
more  work  with  two  Secretaries  than  with  one.  He  had 
been  looking  through  the  lettem  irom  lir.  Tudman,  and 
found  that  were  were  upwards  of  fifty,  besides  those  which 
had  been  deetioyed  at  the  time  they  were  received.  Hie 
certainly  oonld  not  undertake  so  large  an  amount  of 
business;  he  therefore  begged  to  resign,  and  hoped  that 
th^  would  appoint  some  other  good  man. 
*  Tkio  aaoattt  ra«lTid  tat  the  woiMDa^«lMe  ttaketo  ii  not  iaelaiid  in 
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The  Ohainima  mored  tihat  tbe  resigiiationB  be  aoo^ted, 
when  Mr.  Tegfetmeier  said,  lie  belieyed  it  was  out  of  order 
for  Buch  a  motion  to  proceed  from  the  ohair«  and  b^ged  to 
move,  as  a  matter  of  form,  that  the  resignationa  be  ac- 
cepted.   This  was  seconded  by^  Mr. ,  who  stated  that  he 

did  so  with  yery  great  reluctance,  but  he  thought  the 
Seoretaries  should  know  something  of  the  business  with 
Which  they  were  connected.  He  quite  understood  the  diffi- 
eol^  of  corresponding  with  each  other. 

lir.  Tudman  said  that  much  rested  with  Seoretaries,  and 
thought  they  ought  to  have  discretionazy  power.  Whoever 
they  had  for  Secretary  should  have  diiacretionary  power. 
Something  should  be  said  about  the  price  of  the  Bules,  only 
fifty  had  been  printed,  and  these  had  been  sent  to  members, 
.wiUi  the  exception  of  such  as  were  required  by  judges. 

The  resignation  of  the  Secretaries  was  then  accepted. 

Mr.  Zurhorst  then  said,  he  had  had  something  to  do  with 
bringing  about  the  resignations;  he  was  aware  that  the 
Seoocetary  of  an  institution  like  this  had  much  to  do  to  please 
all.  but  whoever  undertook  the  office  it  should  be  thoroughly 
and  properly  fulfilled.  At  the  last  meeting  there  were  no 
minutes  and  no  balance-sheet.  (Bir.  Tudman  here  said, 
with  reference  to  the  latter,  the  funds  had  to  be  conmdered, 
the  Club  was  yet  in  its  infan<^.)  The  Club  had  no  press 
assistance,  and  without  a  head  Qiey  were  now  in  a  "  very 
great  fix."  Mr.  Munn  ought  consider  writing  fifty  letters 
a  very  great  difficulty,  but  many  men  did  so  and  thought 
nothing  of  it.  If  the  work  were  too  much  the  next  Secre- 
'iaucy  should  have  a  paid  assistant.  There  were  many  com- 
plaints now  about  letters  not  being  answered,  but  if  they 
paid  an  assistant  they  could  hold  him  responsible.  He  had 
no  doubt  such  an  one  would  be  found.  Although  the  Secre- 
taries had  not  done  all  that  was  possible,  and  the  Club  had 
got  in  a  bit  of  a  mess,  he  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them, 
and  this  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  was  oaxried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Tudman  was  then  elected  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Munn  next  entered  into  some  explanations  regarding 
the  revised  Bules  not  being  published,  and  the  difficulty  the 
Secretaries  laboured  under  in  reconciling  the  differences 
of  opinions  which  had  been  expressed  by  those  to  whom  they 
had  been  submitted. 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  who  was  to  go 
through  the  book  and  opinions  on  it,  and  how  this  was  to 
be  done.    • 

Mr.  Zurhorst  proposed  a  sub-committee  for  the  purpose, 
and  named  Messrs.  Teebay,  Dixon,  and  Challoner  as  fit 
persons  to  act,  and  moved  that  they  be  requested  to  revise 
and  consider  the  Bules  when  thev  met  at  the  Manchester 
Show,  and  this  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Munn  said  the  next  business  was  to  elect  a  Secretary. 

Mr.  Zurhorst  proposed  Mr.  Dolby,  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Fowler. 

•  A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  present  Secretaries  be 
invited  to  act  till  the  Manchester  Show;  and  Mr.  Munn 
said,  as  there  was  some  difficulty  in  choosing  a  fresh  Sec- 
retary, if  the  Club  would  allow  him  he  would  be  Secretazy 
for  another  year,  provided  Mr.  Dolby  were  permitted  to 
assist  him. 

Some  objection  was  made  to  Mr.  Dolby's  residing  at 
Dublin,  as  being  likely  to  cause  deli^  in  correspondence, 
when  Mr.  Dolby  said  it  was  only  one  day's  post  to  I>ublin. 

The  motion  was  then  put  that  Mr.  Dolby  be  appointed 
Secretary,  and  carried  by  a  large  nugority. 

Mr.  Munn  said  their  next  business  was  to  elect  Stewards 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Captain  Hornby,  B.N.,  had  refused  to 
act,  and  Mr.  Hyde  was  disqualified  for  re-election  from  non- 
attendance. 

Mr.  Harvey  thought  so  many  Stewards  cumbersome ;  he 
did  not  know  where  there  were  so  many  who  had  done  so 
little.  It  was  much  better  to  have  two  or  three  in  whom 
they  could  place  confidence  than  twelve  or  fifteen. 

Mr.  Ashton  said  there  were  four  or  five  Judges  who  were 
ex  officio  Stewards. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  Stewards — viz., 
Messrs.  Fowler,  Ashton,  Munn,  Kelleway,  Stretch,  T.  P. 
Wood,  Hawkesley,  Zurhorst,  Boyle,  Eden,  Crossland,  and 
Beldon. 

Mr.  Wood  proposed  Mr.  Tegetmeier  as  one  of  the  Judges 
of  Pigeons. 


Mr.  Tegetmeier  thouffht  that  anoh  a  meeting  was  neifhtt 
the  proper  time  nor  piaoe  for  the  election  of  Judges;  ke 
consideffed  that  if  the  meeting  elected  him  to  the  office  it 
would  be  a  mischievous  preoelent,  and  injurious  to  t1«<»  beet 
interests  of  the  Club;  for  the  election  of  Judges  should  not 
be  left  to  a  single  meeting,  but  to  the  Stewards. 

Mr.  Munn  then  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  maaaffo* 
ment  of  the  Birmmgham  Show  in  respect  to  their  selection 
of  judges;  and  the  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tudman,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  then  confirmed,  and 
the  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairs 


The  following  were  proposed  as  new  memben  of  the  dob 
at  the  meeting,  and  subsequently  durinfr  the  Show — -viz^ 
Messrs.  E.  Brown,  Mousey,  Carless,  F.  Else,  M.  Headl^. 
T.  CoUey,  C.  Lister,  W.  J.  Cope,  B.  Sirift,  W.  H.  O&tea, 
F.  Esquilant,  J.  A.  Brign,  C.  Maples,  jun.,  B.  Woods^  J, 
Staley,  and  Q.  Manning;  Bev.  F. Taylor,  and  Sir  B.  dxfton, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

CHIPPENHAM  POULTEY  SHOW. 

Haying  walked,  according  to  my  annual  custom,  throo^ 
this  Show,  peeping  and  peering  into  each  p«i,  noting^  exoel- 
lendes  axid  defects,  I  now  sit  down  to  give  a  fkir  and  un- 
biassed acoount  of  the  same.  The  Show  this  season  was  the 
largest  ever  known  at  Chippenham.  It  might  be  lariger; 
but  the  Committee  fear  if  they  adverftised  it  extensively 
they  should  not  be  able  to  accommodate  all  the  poultry  that 
would  be  sent.  I  own  I  think  this  wrong,  for  room  might 
easily  be  made  for  fifty  more  pen^. 

The  next  point  I  would  notice  is  that  the  birds  were  ex- 
oeedinffly  well  judged  by  Mr.  Bodbard.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  walking  round  the  Show  with  that  gentleman  after  the 
prises  had  been  awarded,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  nerer 
were  prises  awarded  more  fiurly  and  correctly. 

I  was  sorxy  to  see  that  there  was  a  &]]ing-off  in  the 
quality  of  the  Qame  birds  shown.  Now,  it  is  not  eaoagh. 
that  a  bird  is  a  Game  cook,  but  none  that  is  not  at  any  rate 
a  tolerably  good  Qtaae  cock  should  be  sent  to  any  ehow^ 
But  proceed  in  due  order  according  to  the  catalogue. 

Dorhmgt,  eiffht  pens,  good  Urda.  Mr.  Peaoev,  of  CheL- 
worth,  first  pnze ;  Mr.  F.  Bailey,  of  Calne,  seoond.  Sj^amtlk, 
three  pens.  Mr.  A.  Heath,  of  Calne,  won  first  with  a  eood 
pen.  dome,  BUusk-breasted  Beds,  eighteen  pens.  MissEmng; 
of  Sutton  Parva,  had  the  first  prize,  and  her  birds  wer^  by 
fkr  the  best.  Qame,  Any  other  variety,  five  pens.  One 
good  one  of  Brown-breasted  and  the  prime  Duckwing  eock 
was  a  nice  bbd.  OaekvM,  four  pens.  Mr.  W.  Bowley,  Ciren- 
osster,  first  prise,  and  Miss  Jiuia  Mflward  second,  in  both 
cases  good  birds. 

Next  came  the  Hambwrghi,  and  here  was  a  great  improve- 
ment, there  being  fourteen  pens  instead  of  the  four  only  of 
last  year,  ten  additional  of  the  best  egg-prodnoers.  The 
first  prise  in  both  Silver-pencilled  and  Silver-spangled  went 
to  Mr.  Hulbertk  of  Chippenham,  and  both  were  ffood  pens: 
In  Gk>lden-pencilled  and  Golden-spangled  Mr.  Maggs,  of 
Telbim,  was  first  Polands,  three  pens.  Mr.  J.  Hintotn,  of 
Hinton,  took  first  price  with  an  excellent  pen  of  SilTex>' 
spangled ;  and  Mr.  Hulbert,  of  Chippenham,  was  second. 
Next  we  had  eight  pens  of  Any  other  distinct  or  crosa  breed, 
Mr.  J.  Hinton  won  first  with  his  Brahmas.  Jkmiams,  Qtaat^ 
five  pens.  Mr.  Benny,  of  Chippenham,  had  the  first  prxie 
with  a  charming  pen  of  Blaok-breasted  Beds ;  the  hens  were 
particularly  go^.  Mr.  E.  Cambridge  was  second  with  birds 
of  the  same  kind  nearly  as  ffood,  the  cock  perhaps  evea 
better.  In  Bantams,  any  other  variety,  three  pens,  Mr; 
Cambridge  was  first  with  Blacks.  Thus  there  were  ei^ht 
pens  of  Bantams  in  a  show  consisting  of  just  one  hnnidred 
pens.  Well,  the  tiny  pete  came  off  not  amiss.  I  shall  aoon 
think  that  the  poultry  world  is  beffiiming  to  agree  with  an 
enthusiastic  Bantam  ftncier,  who  declared  to  metliat  ''thu^ 
were  the  most  profitable  of  all  fowls,  for  they  ate  nothing 
and  produced  abundance  of  eggs."  This  is  better  than  the 
es  nihilo  nihil  fit  of  one's  schom  days.  Turkeys  one  pen.  the 
very  good  ones-  belonging  to  Miss  MQward ;  but  beca  use 
there  was  no  competition  only  a  bounty  of  teoi  shillings  was 
given  instead  of  uie  prize.  Was  this  quite  fiiir  P  Oeese,  four 
pens.    Ihickt,  Aylesbury,  five  pens,  good.    Bouen,  six  penn, 
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Ytaj  f^*  -^7  other  variety,  four  pens.  In  this  class  Mr. 
O.  S.  sainsbaxy,  of  Devizes,  took  fiiat  pnize  with  »n  sxoeUent 
P9n  of  Blacks. 

Last  of  all  oame  Sweepetakss  for  the  best  Game  cook, 
fourteen  entries,  and  only  one  superior  one  of  the  whole 
fourteen-— viz.,  the  prize  belonging  to  Mr.  B.  Ellxng,.  d 
Sntton  Parva.  Of  the  rest  there  was  one  goed  one,  whioli 
was  highly  commended;  its  owner  was  Mr.  Henry  Steven- 
son, of  Chippenham. 

.  Saoh  was  the  Chippenham  Show — a  pleasant  little  Show 
alwavs.  The  visitors  were  numerous,  and  the  ladies  as 
usual  left  the  &t  pigs  to  themselves  (by  the  way,  why  is 
not  a  pint  of  eau  de  Cologne  sprinkled  each  hour  over  these 
creatures  P)  and  any  male  who  stood  long  in  front  of  a  pen, 
as  I'fre^ently  did,  was  in  danger  of  having  his  calves 
rasped  by  crinoline,  and,  what  was  worse,  being  considered 
v^  mudi  in  the  way. — Wiltshikb  Bsctob. 


IMTJEDEE  AMONa  DUCKS. 
I  KBiP  my  poultiy  inside  a  wired  yard,  firom  which  they 
can  get  in  or  out  of  iheix  houses  at  pleasure.  Amongst  them 
I  have  Avlesbuiy  and  Bouen  Ducks,  and  some  time  since 
having  a  faw  Muscovy  Ducks  I  put  them  into  the  same  place, 
when  the  latter  were  attacked  one  night  by  some  animal 
and  killed,  the  blood  being  sucked  through  a  deep  hole  in 
the  neck.  Since  then  the  other  Ducks  have  been  unmo- 
lested, but  having  got  a  few  more  Muscovy  Duoks  a  day  or 
two  since  I  again  left  them  in  the  same  yard,  and  this  morn- 
ing I  found  three  of  them  kiUed  and  tluree  others  wounded. 
Tms  time  an  Aylesbury  was  attacked  as  well,  and  its  feathers 
ffnawed  off  in  a  singular  manner.  All  the  dead  Ducks  were 
killed  by  a  wound  in  the  neck,  but  those  wounded  had  their 
feathers  gnawed  off.  The  question  I  wish  to  ask  is.  Do  yon 
think  that  there  is  any  partionlar  odour  about  the  Musoovy 
wluoh  would  attract  a  weasel,  as  the  hde  in  the  neok  leads 
me  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  robber,  although  the  gnawed 
back  and  feathers  point  to  some  other  vermin  P— Air  Old 

SUBSOBIBBB. 

[There  is,  unquestionably,  a  peculiar  smeD  about  Muscovy 
Ducks,  but  we  have  never  heard  that  it  attracted  vermin. 

Ducks  do  not  make  wounds  or  suck  blood,  but  their  fight- 
ing is  always  by  biting  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  they 
continue  to  do  so  tiU  a&  feathers  are  |?one,  and  it  is  bleeding. 
A  new  comer  on  the  pond  would  be  likely  to  be  thus  treated 
by  tiie  old  inhabitants,  and  such  an  one  would  be  an  easy 
prey  .to  any  vermin. 

If  not  previously  ii^jured,  a  weasel  would  hardly  overcome 
a  Muscovy  Duck,  as  she  ia  strong  and  would  take  to  the 
wlater.]  

BEAHMA  POOTBAS. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  the  Journal  (which  I  take  in 
regularly),  on  the  sul^'ect  of  the  origin  of  Brahma  Pootras, 
that  I  feel  I  must  add  my  little  experience  on  the  sulject. 
So  long  ago  as  1848  or  1849^  a  firiend  sent  me  some  eggs  which 
he  called  "Malays."  The  chickens,  however,  proved  to  be 
not  "  Malays,"  for  they  had  feathered  legs.  It  was  before 
the  rage  for  Cochins  commenced,  so  I  only  kept  one  pair, 
and  tluit  more  out  of  respect  for  the  friend  who  had  given 
me  the  eggs  than  from  any  particular  fiuicy  that  I  had  for 
the  "  new  breed ;"  for  such  I  really  considered  them  to  be. 

iVom  that  pair  I  had  one  particular  hen  that  had  not  only 
the  feathered  legs,  but  also  the  vulture-hock.  I  considered  her 
aemetlung  out  of  the  common  way,  so  preserved  her  eggs. 
iVom  her  I  bred  fowls  varying  in  colour,  and  also  in  charac- 
teristics* One  cock  I  sent  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  where 
he  was  much  admired,  and  I  was  told  that  if  I  had  had 
pQEets  to  show  with  him  I  should  have  gained  a  piaee. 

Tlie  birds  I  have  now,  all  arising  from  this  original  pair, 
axe  decidedly  Brahma  Pootras;  are  very  hardy,  ezcdlent 
layers,  gentle  in  temper,  and  good  mothers.  They  vary,  how- 
eVer,  much  in  colour,  but  are  chiefly  white,  with  black  hackle 
ajid  tail,  are  tall  handsome  birds,  and  are  generailly  more  or 
less  vulture-hooked. 

If  this  will  in  any  de^ee  help  your  readers  to  the  settle- 
ntiei^t  of  the  vexed  question  of,  ihfi  origin  of  Brahma  Pootras* 
I  shall  be  happy.    My  own  opimon  is,  that  they  ax*  a  mised 


breed,  but  by  selecting  and  keeping  only  the  best  spedmens ' 
they  will,  ere  long,  become  a  decided  breed. — A.  G. 

P.S.— The  bird  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  I  have  stfll  * 
(stuffed),  he  having  died  shortly  afterwards.   He  was  white, . 
with  biack  hackle  aivd  tail,  vulture-hocked,  and  feather- 
legged. 

If  I  cannot  give  any  ftxrther  information  I  wHl  reply  to 
any  notice  among  your  answers  to  correspondents  with  which 
you  may  fkvour  me.  One  thing  I  must  add,  that  my  birds 
do  not  crow  with  the  prolonged  howl  of  the  Cochin-Chinas. 


SATINETTE  PIGEONS. 

I  HAvx  noticed  in  one  of  your  Kumbers  the  remarks  and 
opinions  of  Mr.  B.  P.  Brent  respecting  the  Satinettes,  which 
breed  I  oidy  have  imported  in  this  country,  and  I  bred  those 
so  successfully  exhibited  in  almost  every  show  in  England  for  • 
the  last  two  years.  I  now  possess  the  original  imported . 
birds  with  other  young  ones  of  them,  by  mr  superi<»  to 
those  exhibited  and  so  much  praised. 

Allow  me  now  to  inform  Mr.  Brent  that  the  Satinettes 
are  quite  a  distinct  variety  in  their  native  land,  where  I 
have  seen  them  in  large  numbers  as  much  as  fifteen  years 
back,  and  there  are  three  different  varieties  in  colour,  and  I 
possess  all  the  three.  The  thoroughbred  Satinettes  ought 
to  be  with  feathered  legs,  and  cannot  be  had  with  cap  at  all. 
I  hope  Mr.  Brent  will  be  satisfied  after  this,  that  the  Sati- 
nettes are  quite  a  distinct  breed  and  far  superior  to  Turbits 
with  which  they  will  not  hold  any  relationa.— -H.  Nots. 


NOTES  BY  AN  OLD  FANCIEE  AT  THE 
SOUTHAMPTON  BIBD  SHOW. 

In  the  first  place  the  foreign  birds  and  stuffed  specimens  , 
were  a  show  in  themselves,  and  well  worth  a  day's  journey  to  .. 
see.    I  certainly  expected  to  see  more  Canaries  and  British  . 
birds.    The  latter  were  very  scarce ;  and  I  think  too  much  is  . 
charged  fbr  entry,  seeing  one  prize  is  only  given,  and  that  of 
a  very  small  amount.  Of  course,  I  heard  much  grumbling — 
amongst  disappointed  exhibitors,  I  suppose,  but  I  could  see 
plainly,  that  some  of  the  awards  were  unfairly  made,  and 
will  give  some  of  the  oases  in  which  I  dissent  from  the  decision 
of  the  Judges. 

The  Clear  Yellow  and  Clear  Biiff  Norwich  justly  received 
the  prizes  given  them.    The  "worst"  bird  in  the  Norwich 
Yanegated  Bu£f  received  first  prize,  whereas  Mr.  Walter, 
of  Winchester,  and  Mr.  Mackley,  of  Norwich,  ought  to  have^ 
had  first  and  second.    The  Gold  Lizards  were  a  nice  class, '^ 
but  No.  32,  which  ought  to  have  had  first  prize,  was  only 
highly  commended.     In  the  groups  of  Norwich,  too,  the '. 
pnzes  should  have  been  reversed.    Mr.  Walter's  birds  were 
a  better  colour  than  those  of  Mr.  Mackley.    The  greatest  . 
mistake,  I  consider,  was  made  in  the  Clear  Yellow  Belgian 
Class.    The  "best"  bird  in  the  class,  or  in  the  Show,  only'' 
received  a  high  commendation,  and  it  must  have  been  very 
annoying  to  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Triggs,  of  Landport,  to  have'^ 
been  passed  over.     A  different  result  will  ensue  if  these  [ 
birds  meet  at  any  other  show,  and  I  hope  they  may.    I  am  ' 
not  singular  in  my  opinion,  for  I  met  many  old  and  respected 
fanciers  at  the  Show,  and  we  compared  the  birds  together; 
among  them  were  Mr.  Judd,  of  London,  no  mean  judge,  and 
many  others  whom  I  read  of  in  your  columns ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  was  one  of  the  respected  Judges  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Bird  Show,  Mr.  Moore.    The  prizes  should 
also  have  been  reversed  in  the  Belgian  groups.  I  could  only 
see  "two"  bbrds  in  the  first-prize  cage;  whereas,  "three" 
were  in  the  second  cage.    I  am  afraid  there  was  not  enough 
time  aUowed  to  the  Judges  to  do  their  work  properly,  fbr  at 
this  time  of  the  year  it  is  dark  till  a  late  hour  in  the  morn-  ' 
ing  and  the  exhibitions  generally  open   about  twelve.— 
BicHD.  Tatlob,  Porisea,  McumpMre. 


OPEN  DBiyXNG- 

BuBiva  the  past  autumn  I  have  driven  bees  very  etten* ' 

sively  without  confining  them  in  any  way,  somewhat  in  the 

manner  advocated  by  "J.  W.  G.  C."  in  page  372  of  the  last 

Fohime  of  Tvx  Joubkill  o»  -BEo»ncT7LTUiii,  but  omitting 


JOURNAL  OF  HOBTICinurUBB  JJW  OOTTACtE  OABlJHNBa. 


itar  i^lSM. 


tlM  use  of  forbad  tti^dEi^  w  tmy  Appnwtat  wbfttorcr 
a  fti]ii2^tar»  two  empty  IdTtf*  an  «n|i^  baok«tb  « 
coftTOBMnoe)  a  oonple  of  kitchkeB  eluubes. 

tfjr  node  of  opmadamg  kaa  ¥m&  m  IbUovi^—'ae  Imokfli 
Ittinng  be€n  flnxOj  pkniei  OB  ihA  growi^ 
fh>m  the  oolony  to  be  operated  on,  a  few  puflb  of  make 
from  the  ftwigator  «re  Uown  wt#  the  entnttoe.  When  the 
beet  xetbre  the  hive  u  alaghtly  zwMd  ftom  ito  floov-boaxd» 
&«ui  ■ome  whiffe  of  amoko  Uowtt  ander  itteoi  all  lides.  It 
is  weU,  afibear  daag  this«  to  allow  the  vtocfe  to  stwid  undis- 
turbed for  aboat  a  minute,  so  as  to  allow  the  bees  to  com- 
mence filling  themselves  with  honey.  The  hive  is  then 
raised  altogether  from  ite  plaoe,  and  steadily  inverted  on 
the  pail,  when,  having  been  covered  with  one  of  the  emply 
hives,  the  whole  pile,  backet  and  all,  riionld  than  be  placed 
OB  <me  of  the  kxtchen  chairs  at  a  Httie  distaaoe,  the  other 
empty  hive  taking  the  place  of  the  ftill  one,  in  order  to 
attiuae  the  retiring  bees.  A  stout  carpetpin,  or  a  hairpin, 
lumng  been  stack  into  the  outside  edee  of  the  fhll  hive, 
opposite  the  ends  of  the  combe,  in  osoer  to  prevent  the 
emp^  one  from  slipping,  I  seat  mysdf  on  tiie  second  chair, 
keep  one  side  of  the  emptv-  hive  raised  at  an  angle  of 
nearly  46**  with  my  left  hand,  whilst  I  rap  the  Aill  one  with 
my  righrt,  keemng  a  sharp  look-out  under  ihe  uplifted  hive 
for  tiie  aseenmng  queen. 

After  practising  this  system  with  upwards  of  a  soore  of 
condemned  stocks,  I  have  come  to  the  conohision  that  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  slower  than  dose  driving,  wiiilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  the  adrantage  of  aflbrding  a  better  chance  of 
securing  the  queen  during  her  ascent. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  an  old  staffer  like  myself,  who 
experiences  no  more  ill  effects  from  a  bee's  stin^  than  from 
the  pxick  of  a  pin  or  needk^  to  pnotlseo]pen  dnvng  without 
protection  for  either  face  or  haids ;  sod  lit  is,  without  doubt, 
very  amusing  to  witness  the  admiration  and  astonishment 
of  the  uninitiated  spectators ;  but  to  the  inexperienced  I 
wtraM  offer  a  word  of  warning  and  advice,  and  that  is — 
never  attempt  open  driving  without  the  protection  of  an 
efllcient  bee^hress  and  gloves.  Most  bees  are  unquestion- 
ably taken  by  surpiise  when  the  matter  is  well  managed ; 
but  this  is  not  inTariably  the  case,  and  in  one  misadventure, 
with  a  wide-awake  colony,  you  may  chance  to  receive  such 
punishment  as  will  make  you  regret  neglecting  the  precau- 
tions recommended  by— A  Bxvokshibb  Sbb-xbxfbx. 


aetiveBMai^bsrs  of  society,  toeat  ^Mfar upper  egreiaslise,  vfaidh 
thsy,or  he,  afinned  tehttM  doBesoeeenfblfyvith  ogEsn  aadi 


DEATH  OP  A  <JUH1!F, 

Will  you,  if  possible,  answer  the  following  question  P  ^  A 
dead  queen  has  been  picked  up  from  before  a  strong  hive 
(stock).  Fearing  the  consequence,  I  'shall  gently  smoke 
them,  turn  them  out,  and  examine  fbr  a  queen.  If  I  find 
one^  well  and  good ;  if  not,  I  shall  unite  tnem  to  the  next 
hive.  I  have  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  the  hive  into  a 
milder  temperature  for  a  day  previous  to  operating. — JoHV 

KXWLAIO). 

[The  death  of  the  queen  »av  have  oooozred  from  natoxal 
eanses,  or  she  may  have  been  klUed  by  her  own  workers,  or 
may  even  have  udlen  a  victin  in  single  oombat  with  a 
▼oung  queen,  which  is  sometimes^  although  very  rarely, 
hatched  under  the  most  inexplicable  eironmstanoes,  as  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Woodbuiy  in  page  167  of  YoL  Y.,  New  Seiiea 

In  either  case  it  will  be  adviaable  to  unite  the  beea  to  the 
next  stock ;  but  the  utmost  care  shoold  be  taken  to  remove 
a  young  queen  should  any  suoh  chance  to  exists  and  lor  this 
reason^ahe  might  very  possibly  be  viotoarious  over,  and 
dethrone  the  prolific  and  rightfbl  aaonaroh  of  the  hive  into 
which  she  is  introduced,  whudi,  miafortnne  would  ultimately 
prove  fatal  to  the  entire  CAloBy,  since,  at  this  season*  she 
oould  not  obtain  impregnation,  and  mnst^  there&mi^  perforce 
zemain  a  virgin,  and  torn  out  a  drone^ireeder,  should  she 
soryive  until  the  spring.] 


JUMPING  COWS. 
IiOOKiNa  over  the  iadeK  to  Tbm  JoxnoTAL  or  Hokticul- 
VUMM  of  the  day,  two  or  three  weeks  age^  I  saw  with  ddight 
ft  reference  entitled  "  Jumping  Cows/'  and  following  it  «p 
found  that  some  farmers'  dub  or  other  greaiantherity,  pro- 
posed aa  « tried  aad  sueeeiirfialniethedaf  taaaJng  these  of«r. 


steers.  Now,  we  have  a  cow  whose  habits  are  ao 
gymwaetie,  that  she  not  onljr  deanr  ftnces  with 
naiy  agOity,  but  atteatpts  to  stand  en  her  head  on  the  i 
side.  Of  coarse,  the  'rminiMMit  was  toe  ea^  not  to  Im 
tiled  at  oBoe,  and  lor  a  week  or  ten  daya  we  watched  flsa 
cow  and  Msesod  Tta  JoonnaL  ev  Momrwvurvua.  Bnft^ 
alas  I  yesterday,  finding  onlv  an  iron-hurdle  ftnee  betwesv 
her  and  an  alluriiig  bit  of  garden,  apromiBhig  crop  of  BroaneiB 
spronts  proved  too  mudhlbrherfMSngs,  and— over  she  wwxt. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  win  the  want  of  eyelaahes  make  her  pcoeff 
aganst  every  other  temptatkm  eaeept  Braseeb  spawfcnf 
(St  can  you  saegest  any  more  sncoeesfhl  mode  of  Ulngins 
aetife  and  greedy  cows  to  seaeonf  If  fo,  yon  wifl  oblige  yonr 
ooaetant  reader  and  some  time  eoReq;»ondent.— -Coeszv. 

[Well  do  we  know  13ie  temptations  held  out  by  Brussels 
sprouts,  and  well  do  we  know  a  gardener^s  feelinga  when  be 
finds  a  cow  ruthlessly  stripping  the  stems.  So  when  we 
read  in  sn  American  journal  that  the  weYentive  of  sndi 
raida  was  so  simple,  we  hastened  to  reveal  it  to  our  readeaee. 
(Ah,  "CocHnr,"  "Bbahka.  Pootra.  **  will  say,  it  is  only  like 
that  other  Yankee  tale  about  myselt)  However,  our  oossn- 
spondent  may  effectually  restrain  laxe  gymnastics  of  her 
cow  within  permissiUe  bounds  by  either  hanging  a  pieee  of 
sacking  berore  the  eyes  of  the  cow  so  as  to  prevent  linr 
seeing  dhectly  before  her,  but  not  to  prevent  her  looking  on 
the  ground,  or  a  tetlier  may  be  steapped  from  the  fine  Ibot 
to  the  hind  foot  on  Ihe  tame  rideJ] 


PEESEKYING  BAjOOK 


W»i»  are  the  leqniaitns  fbrkespnig  faseon  and  haasnf 
Axe  th^  beat  kept  sown  np  in  haga,  hung  im»  er  en  raokn— 
where  tiiere  is  mnah  «r  or  litttB?  What  dsgree  of  hen*^ 
Is  it  a  good^antopnt  the»in  hoaas  ^edup  wxtli  asalt 
combs  ?^&.B. 

[I  can  best  reply  to  l^ese  qoestiens  by  daaring  ufion  onr 
seven  years'  experience  in  this  house,  upon  the.snl^jaafe  of 
baoon.  Xhe  ouy  time  the  fly  tronUed  ju^  was  when  tiu 
flitches  were  put  into  bags ;  hence  we  have  never  need 
bajea  again*  we  hang  the  flitches  on  hooks  built  inte  the 
wsS^  on  the  side  ofthe  kitchen  on  which  is  the  fire.  lit  in 
an  aii^  kitchen,  having  three  dooca  in  it.  We  put  a  pieoe 
of  stuuL  an  inch  car  more  in  dHnaflier  between  taa  fiiteh  and 
the  waQ^thiaaecarea  a  current  of  air  at  the  hack.  Theheat 
though  much  tempered  by  the  airiness  of  the  kitchen,  muafc^ 
be  considerable  in  a  place  where  cooking  is  daily  done  te  a 
large  jEamily.  By  the  way,  in  summer  t£e  flitches  axe  hnng 
up  n  the  entrance  to  the  kitchen,  for  there  the  temperatarn 
is  lower.  I  dine  occasienaBy  with  a  friend  who  has  hia 
bacon  kept  in  a  box  filled  up  with  malt  combs,  but  although 
I  eat  his  fowls,  I  shon  the  baoon  that  aooompanies  them  on 
the  taUe,  for  it  ifl  always  bad.-*Wxx.nDDSi  BnoTom.] 


OUR  LETTEB  BOX. 

BxumroKAX  Psm  Lur.— Captain  W.  Horaby  took  tke  aeeond  itriss  ia 
adttit  Dorkhigt,  «nd  not  BIr  J.  D.  WUiBlbap%  aa  stated  In  ou  Uift  of  laK 
watk* 

Hna  EjiTnro  Back  Onnn^a  FiAnna  (/.  a  J».).''VL  wutlOj  axtes 
aifhar  from  improper  food,  aa  flmli,  wUeb  girea  an  wmatwal  appetite^  aid 
V  withheld  eacMi  tham  to  eit  Itauhart  aa  the  nearest  sabsfcitates  ntrom 
dry,  hot,  sttenlatiif  food,  whJeh  pndaess  a  tereMd  stnte  of  the  iMMfc, 
TiMtiaatBeia  is  the  amain  bath  iaslaaeea.  Otoaad  feed  dsfced  unheM 
▼ater,  plenty  of  rraasand  lefctaoea  tf  to  be  had.  Bnb  the  ban  ^pots  nH^ 
aomponnd  supbnr  oAnanent.  ^^ 

CnoiOB  or  Twtjnx  (raf«aM»v).-.0«i(iBaa  ta  heap  yew  lUilrmB 
lamUng ehont, end ba^e ioaa Bpantoh,  Oeehte%  or  Brahmaa  to  shatapM 
layers.    They  will  do  well  hi  a  Tery  amaU  aaaca.       _  ^   ^     „  w_  ^•„,. 

I^CK  IimxAir  Dvcxs  (CbtfMi).-Thabfllof  the  Da^  tfwald  ha  bhei. 
That  of  nM  dnke  d«rk,  neerly  blaek,  with  a  y^Uowl^  Mnge  vndeenta. 
ThelegsahenULbeaanearlf  UMkaa  possild^tha  oaly  devlnioabencaa 
orange  ttnse«   The  latter  la  net  dealrable. 

AsmcATic  Cutkvt  {P.  JC,  jrottimaum)^Ymtt  Ombit  to  tt 
HMthsM.   TwwmerhaaheenfliBaadbeBeAciaL   Oaa 


ffity^  <_  ___  „w-w -  — 

*ian  strongly  sseemmeada  visa  water.  The  lest  casa  I  hsdwna  eased  by 
giving  Spanish  Uqnorice  in  the  hted's  drinking  water,  and  the  Irixd  Is  nvv 
as  heaUby  snd  Tigorons  aa  erer.  Flowers  of  solphnr  is  not  kjiBioas  toAa 
bivda.  The  Utth  work  en  the  Ouuaj  ssid  Brithdi  Wnehea  baa  beea  ?■»» 
ashed  some  time,  and  can  be  had  Ikee  by  poet  from  the  oOea  el  tUsJenmal 
tat  ninsieen  slM^pa.— B*  P.  B. 

Tnn  Tnom  Bn-MAtrm  (CHfo).— Wa  are  obliged  by  the  — ' •'"- 

I  erforeia  ether  pnbUeatlons,bat  tbey  are  Hlflh  aa  Wf 
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POTATOES. 

*  OME  fonzteen  years  ago 
I  :aras  asked  by  a  ooim- 
trymfloi  of  miiie,  a  'Ba^ 
fo&  faTmer,  to  drae 
witli  lum.  Onparting 
-with  my  friend  Be  gave 
xne  a  general  inrita- 
tion.  •*  Come/'  said 
lie,  and  dine  with  me 
whenerer  you  like — 
stand  an  no  ceremony, 
for  I  have  always  « 
«kaa|^  iar  dinner, — 
pork  and  ealpbage  to- 
dair,  eabbafi^e  aaaid  pork 
tD-BKnro«r."  I  well  MUMunber  my  n-iend  was  in  despair 
aJbont  the  Potato,  and  ottr  argnment  for  and  against  the 
ever^to-be-desired  escoleat  waxed  long  and  radier  load ; 
but  both  of  us  were  bachelors,  so  TOe  word. "Hush!" 
never  had  any  occasion  to  become  impressed  upon  us  to 
restrain  our  volubility.  The  odd  housekeeper  did  not 
interfere  beyond  a  few  smiles,  as  I  expounded  to  my 
Mend  my  syetem  of  cultivating  the  tuber,  and  wy  con- 
fidenoe  of  corooreal  sustentation  from  that  particular 
produce  up  to  uie  natural  term  of  mv  existenee.  I  sent 
hiTn  some  sanrples  for  seed,  and  tne  result  was  that 
eventual^  my  mend  iaduded  Potatoes  in  his  bill  of  fare. 
Poor  fedow !  he  is  now  ^ne  ^  ihat  "  bottme  irom 
whanoe  aio  tngreller  retnxns  to  tell  a  tale ;"  and  I  «m 
left  to  fepoaa  on  aiy  iautcis  with  aa  muoh  of  waiity  as  «n 
tibscore  grofwr  of  Potatoes  may  fed  himsi^  entitled  to 
lay  claim  to,  and  onoe  more  through  the  genial  medium 
of  these  pafses  me^  mya.imual  bow,  in  order  to  detail 
my  pTDceedmgs  wiQi  my  favourite  Tegetable . 

I  planted  thir^--fbur  varieties  (not  including  seedlings), 
of  the  Potato  in  -^e  spring  of  this  year,  nioeteen  sorts 
only  of  which  do  I  think  it  worth  while  to^e  an  account 
of.  Inquiries  are  oft^oi  made  by  correapcoideiits  for  the 
Potatoes  most  suitable  for  poxtteular  modes  of  oultivation : 
therefore  Iporpoaetodivide  my  subject  aeoording  to  the 
W4mt8  «f  diDeresKtoukivatosa,  andBo«nabtle<them  to  know 
at'Onoethe  aoBts  oneat  saitable  ior  the  frame,  itheorcliard- 
honae,  tbe  poBdeoa,  and  the  field,  .giving  those  kinds  pre- 
oedeikoe  w£z«3k  wot  in  my  estiiiiation  worfliy  to  etand 
first. 

TTSE  FBAH3B. 

V^.  1.  MtboMt'v  JBhrly  AWnon  Kidney. 

No.  2.  BtOton's  Eanektrse. 

These  two  sarts  are  scarcely  distinguishable  apart. 
Utey  male  amal  .i^aaed  han3m,  are  good  crcg^pers,  of 
excellent  fiia¥OQr«  and  both  attain  the  desirable  quality 
of  firmseaa  of  tuber  at  an  early  stage  of  ihek  growtL 

Ka  3.  JBkufford  Seedling  (Rousid).— A  diminntiFe 
|dasad  tapgrne,  ^moociom,  a  good  onoipffix^  of  exoeOeat 
Savour,  ^(MaghMvau;  the  iniileMnhle  propori^fof  ptO' 
duoing  toe  aeaa^  tilue  0nea.  I  am  not  sMam  that  I 
oaRytheafpeanaaeetif  a.  PdMo,  hot  I  eaaslaiiiyffiad 
Mo.  191*Toh  yn,  Hbw  aaauu. 


myself  discoursing  about  the  tuber  with  entire  strangers 
aaest  ^iiMMOOUl^bably  ;  and  I  well  Tememhentfae  infimuk- 
taan  I  gained  us  to  the  origin  of  isbie  aboa«.  i^cmtjtmn 
ago,  as  I  was  joasna^xng  %  rail  from  London  in  w  ood- 
atoek,  «  9ttbataBitial  fannep-lodkHig  penon  a3id  myseSf 
loivii^  enumerated  to  -eadi  o&er  our  ttpproved  sorts,  I 
eacme  to  speak  in  praise  of  an  early  Potato  I  had  mA 
with  a  year  or  two  before  called  the  Shutford  Seedliag. 
My  fellow  traivcller  agreed  with  me,  and,  cmaeusly 
enough,  he  said  that  he  was  then  about  promotion  aoiae 
kind  of  testimonial  to  the  wortiby  man  who  raiaed  it, 
who,  he  said,  was  the  parish  olerk  of  the  village  of  Shat- 
ford.  near  Banbnuy. 

THE  O«CHA.KD-!ff0TySI. 

Ko.  4  is  a  round  early  Potato.  A  sample  was  soot  jne 
this  ^^nng  to  prove  against  my  earl^  English  iusds  br 
Mr.  Thomas  ojoge,  Coldstream,  iN.B.  For  <MWihaBwf 
house  culiivatian  I  do  not  know  any  kind  whiek  wioald 
be  more  appropriate.  As  an  early  Potato  for  the  gwahw, 
and  in  aiegariL  to  its  freedom  from  e^pos,  handsoKo  yim^ 
sieed  tnbexa;  .and  weight  of  crop,  it  is  a  great  crtep  in  the 
rigisHt  dirodtion^  imd  we  ha^FO  no  Potato  in  onna*mtiNNa 
that  «an  heat  ^  hr  flavour,  themi^,  like  our  best  eaafBeal: 
eorts,  it  hae  -a  ydllowieh  cast  of  fle^.  As  to  its  keepii^ 
properties,  I  can  say  that  the  tubers  I  received  from  Scot- 
land last  March  were  in  condition  for  table,  and  some  o£ 
my  produce  on  this  2Hh.  of  If  ovembor  is  as  good  as  it 
can  be.  It  has  a  rich,  unique,  moderate-sized  top,  samk 
disposed  to  dsoop  and  hug  the  ground — too  spreadiBg, 
I  fear,  for  frame  work.  It  produces  a  proifusion  of  piak* 
co'k>nred  flowers,  and  every  blossom  giyes  a  berry :  eon- 
sequentlj  they  should  be  picked  oh  in  their  infimry, 
unless  it  be  determined  to  preserve  some  fcnr  cneasBBtt 
with,  to  which  purpose  I  intend  to  devote  a  few,  ifisr  I 
prediot  it  wHl  prove  a  good  kind  to  cross  with  the  pottaai 
of  some  of  the  best  of  our  English  white-fleshed  seoead 
early  varieties. 

ISo.  5.  WiaXMui-ioaved  Kidney. — ^A  well-known  Potato, 
which  bears  a  larger  top  and  tuber.  It  takes  rather 
linger  to  arme  at  maturity,  and  does  not  produce  so 
many  tubers  to  a  root  as  I^os.  1  and  2 ;  nevertheleas,  it 
is  a  good  kind,  rery  neady  allied  to  them. 

1^0.  6.  White-b^ssom  Ajskletf. — ^This  variety  produoea 
but  a  few  fine  Eicbey  Potatoes  to  a  root,  ano^osi  liiat 
account  will  doubtless  long  remain  a  j&kvourite.  It  is  the 
beat  kind  to  Doorward  by  preparing  its  jioBiig  aheots,  «oe 
"  spurt "  |ffineratiyl)acoming  a  monopebaer,  whirin  befigee 
pLantin^  oan  be  made  to  attain  aabatantiailOy  a  leagtiKtf 
hv9x  ^  mohes,  by  phieing  at  this  time  cf  the  year  Hie 
tabflEB  in  tw^gltft,  in  single  ihyors,  in  a  tempenKtaro  «if 
about  jflCf,  to  he  titan  planted  in  large  Aower-pots,  xeias^ 
boB»a,  or  maayiother  descriptions  of  utensik.  ^ese  may 
be  plaoed  in  out^f-the-way  comers  into  whidh  light  a»!l 
Btm-ean  penetrate,  f^r  the  plants  to  produce.  It  ref uirea 
to  be  itearly  ripe  before  it  is  up  to  the  mark  in  fiavoar, 
and  I  consider  it  inferior  in  taat  respect  to  '3ie  aorta 
mentioned  above.  It  produces  rather  tall  tops  withlmt 
Httle  «nd  tvma^Q&  fc^ge  and  white  blossomi.  fust 
KO.  846#— ToL.  XXXll.,  Ol»  BBBin. 
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fibTonr  it  with  moisture  and  ward  off  the  ftoete,  and  it  will 
xsater  for  itself  easier  than  most  lands.  It  woold  suit  otchsxd- 
house  culture  welL 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  gire  the  particulars  of 
the  above  in  detail  firom  my  note-book,  but  on  referring  to 
it  I  find  that  the  best  roots  firom  the  earliest  diggings  aver- 
aged firom  half  a  pound  up  to  2i  lbs.  on  the  19th  of  July, 
when  the  six  kinds  growing  side  by  side  were  quite  ripe  and 
taken  up.  Mr.  Hogg's  Coldstream  Potato  then  gave  2^  lbs. 
to  a  root  repeatedly,  but  none  of  the  others  exceeded  2  lbs. 
for  their  best  roots.  In  one  instance  a  single  tuber  of  the 
former  weighed  half  a  pound.  I  said  last  year  that  I  in- 
tended to  ^w  my  early  Potatoes  for  the  iuture  in  beds ; 
but  I  have  kept  to  the  ridge  and  trench  plan  as  being  most 
suitable  for  this  ground,  which  is  much  shaded  by  the  trees 
from  Blenheim  Park. 

THX  OABDIN. 

No.  7.  JDotntree'tf  8eMmg  (Bound),  Second  Early.— This 
first-class  Potato  yielded  me  per  acre  this  year,  on  an 
average,  rather  more  than  16  tons,  or  225  sacks,  at  3  bushels 
per  sack,  when  grown  on  the  ridge,  each  ridge  or  row  being 
removed  42  inches,  or  exactly  between  the  ntes  of  the  rows 
where  I  ^grew  the  same  sort  last  year,  that  patch  of  ground 
having  been  now  seventeen  years  under  Potato  culture. 

No.  8.  Doinfree's  Newest  Seedling  (Kidney),  Second  Early. 
—I,  have  this  year  given  this  Potato  a  fiiir  trial,  and  with 
me  it  proves  to  be  as  like  the  Lapstone  Kidney  as  Sutton's 
Bacehorse  is  to  Mitchell's  Albion.  In  their  flavour  and 
appearance  in  the  dish  when  cooked,  I  cannot  distinguish 
the  one  firom  the  other.  In  the  character  of  their  haulm 
when  ^wing  they  are  exactly  alike,  though  I  must  say 
that  with  me  th^  "run  out"  more  uneven  in  tuber  *^»r\ 
the  Lapstones;  and  even  that  excellent  kind  is  by  no  means 
to  be  praised  in  that  respect.  I  shall  carefiilly  select  the 
handsomest  tubers  for  seed,  which  will  tend  to  counteract 
the  tendency  to  grow  of  all  shapes.  I  cultivated  four  square 
yards  of  ridge  with  this  seedling,  and  it  gave  nearly  27  lbs. 
weight  of  tubers.  Others,  I  believe,  have  it  on  trial,  and  I 
hope  to  have  their  reports.  I  intend  to  continue  to  grow  it, 
for,  given  an  equal  quality  in  two  Potatoes,  it  is  always 
preferable  to  propagate  the  newest  bred  as  being  better 
able  to  stand  out  against  the  ills  that  the  Potato  is  sub- 
ject to. 

No.  9.  LapHane  Kidney  (Second  Early).— Produce  about 
15  tons  per  acre.  This  is  the  kind  that  I  have  previously 
depended  upon  as  my  latest  and  best  keeping  sort  I  have 
a  fine  sample  of  them. 

No.  10.  Forty/old  (Bound  Mottled  Blue),  Second  Early.— 
Quality  first-rate ;  it  is  fit  for  table  only  up  to  the  new  year. 
It  is  the  best  of  all  Potatoes  for  mashixig.  It  never  cropped 
better  with  me  than  it  has  done  this  year.  It  is  a  very  old 
fSftvourite  of  mine,  though  I  dare  not  grow  it  largely  owing  to 
its  being  so  liable  to  disease.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
have  not  met  with  a  single  tuber  in  that  condition  this 
year. 

No.  11. /a4a»on'8^0«dltng  (Scarcely  a  Second  Early).— This 
is  an  excellent  long-keeping  Potato,  more  delicate  to  eat 
than  even  the  Lapstone,  not  being  quite  so  harsh-dry,  if  I 
may  coin  the  word;  but  its  growth  of  top  though  handsome 
is  extensive,  and  it  flowers  profusely  and  is  very  much  dis- 
posed to  berry,  both  of  which  circumstances  are  drawbacks 
when  space  and  time  are  limited.  It  is  pear-shaped,  and 
much  upon  a  par  for  bulk  of  cropping  with  the  Lapstone. 

No.  12.  Fluke.^There  are  many  spurious  kinds  of  this 
Potato  about,  as  it  is  an  excellent  mother,  and  it  has  been 
largely  and  indiscriminately  propagated  fifom.  I  believe 
that  I  have  the  true  Fluke.  It  has  a  dark  spare  foliage,  a 
meagre  top  with  blossoms  mostly  disposed  to  berry.  It  is 
a  very  useful  sort  in  the  event  of  the  disease  occurring  early, 
for  being  a  late  hardy  Potato,  it  is  then  likely  to  esc^>e  it, 
otherwise  it  is  no  particular  fovourite  of  mine  for  the  table. 
I  have  been  publicly  found  fault  with  for  calling  it  a  coarse 
variety.  I  have  it  as  good  as  it  can  be  this  year,  but  as  a 
cropper  it  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The  first  four  of  these 
were  taken  up  <m  the  20th  of  August;  the  latter  two  on  the 
12th  of  S'pt<iuber. 

THE  FIELD. 

No.  13.  s>uton8  Finest  Regent  (Bound),  Late.— This  is 
an  excelltn    Potato  of  its  class.    I  singled  it  out  two  years 


ago  firom  a  number  of  sorts  at  Messrs.  Sutton's  Seed  Est»- 
bfishment,  at  Beading.  It  is  an  improvement  I  think  on 
all  its  numerous  relations,  being  not  so  deep-eyed,  and  in 
shape  rather  oblong  than  round.  It  is  not  quite  so  acrid  in 
its  farewell  upon  the  palate  as  most  Begents  are.  It  throwv 
up  in  this  garden  a  monstrous  top  unmistakeably  Begent  in 
appearance.  Its  average  was  with  me  between  16  and 
17  tons  per  acre,  and  every  poor  man  who  can  should  pro- 
cure it. 

No.  14.  Freabaorsr  (Late). — ^This  is  alarge,  mottled-coloured, 
ugly  Potato,  and  eminently  suitable  for  a  poor  man's  patch 
of  ground.  It  produces  verv  few  small  tubers,  weighs 
heaiily  in  the  scales,  quickly  fills  the  measure,  and  its  fiiah 
is  white,  rich,  and  good.  This  and  the  following  four  sorte 
with  other  field  varieties,  I  could  not  find  room  to  cultivate 
to  a^  extdnt,  for  their  tops  in  this  ground  become  in  sise 
like  Hazel  bushes,  so  I  confined  their  culture  to  three  large 
sets  of  each  kind,  merely  to  find  how  the  results  tallied 
with  my  previous  observations,  as  to  which  of  the  sorts  I 
considered  the  best  for  a  field.  When  I  write  >Seld,  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  kinds  I  recommend  for  that  off-hand 
culture,  would  also  prove  suitable  for  any  light  poor  garden 
^und  where  the  finer  descriptions  of  Potatoes  do  not  answer 
m  cultivation.  The  three  roots  of  the  above  produced  23  lbs. 
weight  of  tubers. 

ao,  15.  ProUfic  (Late). — A  very  good-fiavoured  wUte 
Potato  and  ugly.    The  three  roots  weighed  22^  lbs. 

No.  16.  Qr^e  CasiU  Seedling, — ^For  features  and  properties 
like  the  last    The  three  roots  weighed  2H  lbs. 

No.  17.  WdUcer*8  Begent  (Late).  The  three  roots  weighed 
ISi  lbs. 

No.  18.  Sooich  Bough  WhUe,  is  as  its  name  implies.  The 
three  roots  weighed  ISf  lbs.  The  last  three  sorts  enumerated 
are  some  of  those  which  I  received  in  the  Stewarton  bee-hiTe 
(of  which  I  hope  ere  long  to  tell  a  tale),  which  was  sent  to 
me  from  Scotland  two  years  ago  by  a  still  unknown  firiend* 
I  have  discarded  the  other  kinds,  but  these  three  I  always 
hope  to  keep  for  remembrance. 

No.  19.  Negro, — A  dark  blue,  fiavourless.  large,  oblong 
Potato,  suitable  for  the  pigs  and  an  immense  cropper.  I  could 
not  decide  how  it  came  M>out,  but  two  out  of  the  three  of 
these  roots  gave  way  in  midgrowth.  At  one  we  counted 
118  infantine  tubers,  and  at  the  other  Idl  I  The  third  root 
arrived  at  maturi;^  and  gave  16  lbs.  in  weight,  and  that  is 
the  heaviest  root  of  Potatoes  I  ever  grew. 

THX  WXnXTBM* 

1  have  eight  new  seedling  Potatoes  selected  out  of  fifty, 
and  of  which  I  have  a  good  opiaion  at  present,  but  which 
another  yearns  cultivation  may  induce  me  to  scatter  to  the 
winds.  Unless  a  person  is  cureless  as  to  what  rubbish  he 
brings  into  cultivation,  I  scarcely  know  any  kind  of  pro- 
pagation which  requires  more  care,  observation,  time,  and 
patience,  than  raising  a  first-rate  Potato.  Prom  its  first  im- 
pregnated blossom  to  its  appearance  satisfactorily  on  the 
dining-table  it  takes  at  least  four  years  to  do  it  properly, 
and  supposing  ninety-nine  seeds  to  germinate  out  of  one 
hundred,  after  the  years  spent  in  constuit  attention,  possibly 
not  one  of  the  progeny  out  of  the  whole  batch  will  be  found 
worthy  of  perpetuation.  Poor  Beaton,  whom  I  have  never 
ceased  to  regret,  used  to  say,  that  it  was  "easier  to  erow 
Pine  Apples  than  a  good  Potato  now-a-days."  I  should  say 
that  it  is  easier  to  do  so  than  to  raise  a  new  variety. 
Thirteen  out  of  my  fifty  seedlings  I  had  sent  me  by  my  on- 
known  friend  firom  ScotlancLThey  scarcely  wei^^ied  an 
ounce  when  I  received  them  in  a  small  envelcme,  and  they 
were  stated  to  be  seedlings  from  the  Fluke.  I  had  thirty- 
seven  seedlings  of  my  own  and  of  the  same  age,  the  prodnoe 
of  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  Jackson's  Seedling,  dusted 
on  some  pistils  of  the  Fluke.  Now,  out  of  these,  after 
three  years  coaring,  I  have  only  eight  worthy  of  another 
year's  trial,  four  out  of  the  thirteen  from  Scotland,  and  four 
firom  my  own,  and  if  two  of  them  turn  out  what  I  consider 
Potatoes  ought  to  be  before  they  are  recommended  to  the 
public,  I  shall  consider  myself  fortunate.  I  forward  you 
samples  of  the  eighteen  kinds  above  enumerated  in  order 
that  you  may  prove  them  by  tasting,  and  state  if  you  please 
whether  yon  consider  the  ridge-and-trench  plan  still  con- 
tinues to  produce  tubers  with  flavour  quite  up  to  the  mark. 
— ^Upwabds  Ain>  Onwabds. 
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EAELT  PEAS. 

At  a  time  when  public  and  priyate  enterprise  seem  deter- 
mined to  leave  nothing  untouohed  that  there  seems  any 
chance  of  improving,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Peas 
have  also  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  uniyersal  pro- 
gressiyenees,  which  whether  real  or  ideal  is  constantly  at 
work.  TJnfortanately,  eyeiy  assumed  advance  does  not  prove 
to  be  80,  and  now  and  then  an  absolute  retrogression  takes 
place ;  but,  on  the  whole,  progress  is  made,  or  what  is  almost 
an  equivalent  thereto,  a  backward  tendency  is  prevented  by 
the  movements  of  those  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  so 
numerously  put  forth  year  after  year.  That  Peas  have  been 
no  exception  to  this  rule  I  need  hardly  affirm.  On  the  con- 
trary, each  returning  season  adds  one  or  more  kinds  to  the 
class  of  early  ones,  and  two  or  three,  perhaps,  to  that  of 
general  croppers.  On  the  latter  section  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  make  much  comment  at  present,  but  I  will  take  the  former 
as  possessing  claims  to  attention  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  even  the  most  careless  of  cultivators.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  no  waste  of  time  to  examine  the  conditions 
which  favour  earliness  in  this  vegetable,  as  well  as  to  name 
some  of  the  kinds  most  suitable  m  this  respect. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  take  a  survey  of  tiie  district  which 
has  the  reputation  of  fhrnishing  earlier  Peas  than  others 
equally  favourably  situated  as  regards  latitude  and  local 
shelter,  and  one  of  the  main  features  which  constitute  early 
niaturity  will  be  at  once  apparent.  Some  few  years  ago  I 
visited  a  nobleman's  gardener  who  had  an  extensive  kitchen 
garden  as  well  as  other  grounds  to  manage.  The  kitchen 
garden  had  the  reputation,  and  deservedly  so,  of  being  one 
of  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  comprised  an  s:rea  of 
some  six  or  seven  acres,  and  had  good  walls  all  round,  and 
one  or  two  crossing  it  in  a  transverse  direction,  with  external 
shelter  on  the  west,  north,  and  east  sides,  while  the  soil 
was  of  a  kind  that  produced  some  of  the  best  vegetables 
and  fruits  in  their  season,  and  the  whole  was  well  managed. 
Of  course,  early  Peas  were  always  aimed  at,  the  various 
modes  by  which  they  are  expected  to  be  obtained  adopted, 
and  all  the  new  kinds  sown  which  are  every  year  offered; 
but  the  gardener  candidly  told  me,  and  the  admission  did 
him  honour,  that  one  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  always 
gathered  a  dish  of  Peas  in  the  open  field  earlier  by  four 
or  five  days  than  he  could  from  the  garden,  although  he  had 
adopted  the  most  approved  methods  of  obtaining  &em.  He 
•had  planted  them  on  a  south  border,  and  had  tried  the 
various  methods  of  autumn  and  spring  sowing,  and  planting 
out  in  various  ways ;  but  the  result  in  six  out  of  seven  years 
was  always  in  flEivour  of  the  former. 

Now,  tiiiis  may  raise  a  doubt  that  something  was  wrong, 
though  the  garden  was  really  a  good  one.  The  walls  pro- 
duced good  Peaches,  and  the  open  quarters  excellent  vege- 
tables. Strawberries,  and  other  small  fruits,  and  skill  and 
good  cultivation  were  everywhere  visible ;  but  Nature  had 
denied  the  garden  the  means  of  maturing  a  crop  of  Peas  early 
in  the  season.  The  soil  was  heavy,  stiff,  and  cold,  usefrd 
qualifications  for  a  summer  g^arden,  as  the  general  crops 
testified  by  their  good  appearance,  but  adverse  to  the  winter 
and  spring  growth  of  such  vegetables  as  have  to  make  their 
CTowth  then — as  the  Pea  has  to  do.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  garden  was  well  drained  in  so  far  as  mechanical  means 
could  accomplish  that  object,  there  being  no  stagnant  water 
for  artificial  conduits  to  take  away,  neither  hf^  good  cul- 
tivation left  anything  undone  to  secure  the  speedy  sinking  of 
rain  water.  The  subsoil  was  stiff,  an  excellent  qualification 
by-the-by  for  nine-tenths  of  the  crops  cultivated  in  the  g^- 
den,  takmg  evei^thing  into  consideration ;  but,  as  before  ob- 
served, adverse  to  the  early  maturity  of  Peas,  while  the  soil 
which  jpossessed  the  contrary  qualification  was  deficient  in 
most  of  the  properties  which  rendered  the  other  so  service- 
able in  many  ways — ^for  instance,  that  of  retaining  mois- 
ture to  supply  the  wants  of  vegetation  in  the  dxy  weather 
of  the  dog-days.  The  soil  which  produced  the  early  crop 
alluded  to  was  of  a  light  gravelly  nature,  resting  also  on 
ffravel,  which  would  drain  off  every  drop  of  moisture  which 
leJl  <m  its  thin  covering,  and  at  tiie  same  time  carry  away 
those  fertilising  matters  which  might  be  artificially  applied. 
In  fiict,  a  dry  gravelly  soil,  which  in  local  phrase  is  described 
as  a  hot  burning  one  in  summer,  was  uie  soil  which  pro- 


duced the  early  Peas,  beating  those  on  the  gardener's  south 
border.  From  such  ground  London  is  suppHed  with  basket- 
frils  of  early  Peas  at  a  time  when  they  are  &t  fr«m  plentiful 
in  plaoes  equally  fkvoured  in  all  other  respects  than  those  of 
soil  and  subsoiL 

It  being  shown  that  a  dry,  open,  stony  soil  is  the  best  to 
fnmiah  early  Peas,  it  follows  that  unless  a  soil  of  this  kind  be 
at  command,  an  early  crop  cannot  be  depended  upon,  unless 
expensive  operations  be  undertaken  to  imitate  it,  and  such 
bemg  seldom  convenient,  those  having  a  stiff,  cod  soil  must 
rest  satisfied,  that  though  unable  to  furnish  Peas  as  early 
as  their  neighbour,  they  will  most  likely  gain  on  him  in 
summer  Oamiflower,  Lettuce,  and  many  other  things,  as 
weU  as  in  the  prolongation  of  the  main  crop  of  Peas.  Some- 
thing, too,  may  perhaps,  be  done  to  encourage  the  early  ma- 
turity of  Peas  in  unfavourable  places,  by  adding  large  quan- 
tities of  sand  or  sandstone  shatter,  if  it  can  be  had,  to  the 
stiff  soil ;  and  as  much  of  the  latter  material  as  can  be  pro- 
cured, put  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  would  do  much  to- 
wards improving  the  drainage,  and  increasing  the  power  of 
the  surface  soil  to  absorb  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  early  spring. 
Manure,  too,  is  less  wanted  for  the  early  crop  than  for  later 
ones,  early  maturity  rather  than  prolonged  growth  being 
the  object.  It  likewise  happens  sometimes  that  means 
taken  to  check  growth  are  not  without  their  benefit.  Thus 
cutting  the  roo&  of  Tomatoes  in  autumn  checks  the  growth 
of  useless  vine,  and  hastens  tiie  maturity  of  the  fruit,  and  in 
like  manner  where  slates  or  flagstones  are  plentiful,  a  few 
laid  along  under  the  row  check  the  downward  tendency  of 
the  roots,  and  the  plant  being  compelled  either  to  send  its 
roots  fiirther  for  its  food,  or  hurry  on  its  functions,  the 
latter  being  the  more  easily  accomplished,  a  few  days  are 
gained  in  the  crop.  Ilie  soil  should  also  be  lighter  than 
tiie  surrounding  medium,  the  row  raised  above  the  gene- 
ral level  into  something  like  a  ridge,  the  slate  or  stone 
bottom  but  slightly  depressed  from  the  surfia^,  and  all  the 
growing  material  raisea  above  it.  Observe,  I  by  no  means 
affirm  that  this  method  will  insure  success  in  ^  cases,  but 
in  some  it  may  be  beneficial,  and  is  worth  a  trial. — J.  Bobson. 
(To  he  continued.) 


FUMES  OF  CHAECOAL  AMOIS^G   PLANTS. 

CUCUMBEBS   IN   BUNGtBEDS — WINTEKING    COLETJS    BLUKEI 
AND  VEBSCHAFFELTI. 

I  HAVE  a  lean-to  house  40  feet  by  10  feet,  but  not  heated, 
and  in  it  I  am  obliged  to  keep  all  my  bedding  plants 
through  the  winter,  and  if  a  sharp  winter  some  of  the 
tenderest  of  them  are  severely  cut,  if  not  entirely  killed.  Do 
you  think  the  fumes  of  charcoal  would  iigure  the  plants  at 
all  if  used  merely  to  exclude  frost  ?  As  that  would,  I  sup- 
pose, be  the  only  thing  I  could  use,  would  it  be  ii^urious  to 
heat  the  house  with  it  a  degree  or  two  above  freezing  ? 

When  would  be  the  earliest  time  I  could  sow  Cucumber 
seed  with  any  hope  of  success  P  I  should  grow  the  plants 
on  dung  hotbeds,  and  should  like  to  commence  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  suppose  the  Improved  Sion  House  is  the  best 
for  early  forcing. 

I  had  a  fine  lot  of  healthy  young  plants  of  the  Coleus 
Blumei  and  Verschaffelti,  in  three-inch  pots  in  a  cold 
greenhouse,  but  am  afraid  I  shall  lose  them  all,  as  several 
of  them  are  already  dead,  and  the  others  are  dying  off;  the 
points  of  the  shoots  mildew,  and  the  stems  rot  off,  although 
they  are  kept  almost  dry.  Would  you  tell  me  how  I  could 
winter  these  pretty  plants? — ^A  Toung  Gabdsnsb. 

[Burning  charcoal  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  will  always 
be  iiijurious  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  the  house,  and 
the  nature  of  the  plants.  Some  leathery-leaved  plants,  and 
even  soft-leaved  ones  like  the  Scarlet  Geraniums,  will  stand 
much  more  than  any  otiiers.  Merely  to  heat  a  degree  or 
two  above  freezing,  is  rather  close  sailing,  unless  you  stay 
beside  your  charcoal  pans  all  night.  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  such  a  nice  house  at  once  to  purchase  one  or  two  small  iron 
stoves,  which  you  might  do  for  from  30<.  to  35a.  each,  with  a 
funnel  to  go  outside  ?  The  advantage  of  two  would  be  that 
you  would  never  require  to  make  either  of  the  stoves  very 
hot.  If  the  house  is  not  lofby,  one  fiEiir-sized  brick  Amotf  8 
stove  would  answer  to  keep  out  frost,  and  a  pan  of  water  on 
the  top  would  give  a  nice  moist  atmosphere.    We  need  say 
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ii0£hiB9  ef  a  &»>  or  bot  waiet,  Imt  it  u  a  mtj  to  tmat  a 
bonae  of  Bucb.  a  we  fhU  of  bedding  plaotB  to  ike  merdea  of 
e&azcoal,  tmlesSy  indeed,  yon  bum  it  in  a  ck«e  Teswl,  with  a 
small  ftumel  to  take  off  tlie  ftimes. 

We  preanme  you  cannot  cover  the  soof  of  yoor  house 
thickly ;  aad  if  yon  cannot  do  so,  nor  yet  use  heat,  then  the 
best  plan  for  keeping  plants  in  such  a  house  weuld  be  the 
following,  which  we  have  several  times  adoptee^  when  we 
oould  get  no  heat.  The  plants  instead  of  behig  set  on 
stages  were  placed  in  beds — say  4  feet  wide,  on  the  iloor  of 
the  house*  with  16  inches  of  a  passage  betweem  the  beds.  A 
fiw  sticks  or  wires  were  hooped  orer  the  beds  of  plants, 
which  were  kept  rather  djrr  aU  the  winter.  The  roof  would 
keep  out  a  little  frost,  mien  more  than  a  few  degrees  were 
eipected,  a  mat,  or  a  eloth  of  any  kind  was  thrown,  oyer  the 
hoops,  and  when  the  fieost  became  more  intense  stiQ,  a  few 
inches  of  rough  hay,  or  dry  litter  was  thrown  Hght^  over 
the  cloth  or  mat.  Plants  can  be  much  more  eaiSy  kept  in 
such  a  house  so  heated,  than  in  any  mere  cold  pit  or  fnine. 
If  anything  like  attention  is  paid,  the  plants  will  scarcely 
ever  suffer  from  damp,  and  all  the  attention  necessary  for 
them  can  always  be  given  under  cover  of  the  roof.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  in  an  unheated  orchard-house,  great 
qpantitiea  of  plants  may  so  be  kept.  We  thus,  preserved 
many  last  season,  and  without  a  cloth,  by  merdy  using 
clean  dry  litt^.  If  that  dry  material  is  tamed  over  fre- 
qnecitly,  it  will  keep  out  much  frt>st.  All  outside  covenngs 
kee  their  protecting  power  in  proportion  as  they  become  wet 
and  dense.  Once  we  had  a  lot  of  fine  plants  on  stages  in. 
aoeh  a  house  aa  our  correspondent's,  and  an  unesq^cted 
frost  of  a  three  weeks'  duration  having  set  in,  the  plants 
were  saved  by  being  all  coUeeted  under  the  stag<e,  and  the 
stage  covered  round  and  over  with  cloths  and  matting,  and 
when  the  thermometer  under  the  covering  fell  to  34^,  then 
4  inches  of  litter  wae  placed  aU  over.  The  plants  ronained 
thus  shut  up  unto  the  frost  was  gone,  and  suffered  much 
lesb  than  th^  would  have  done  had  frost  been  kept  out  by 
pana  of  burning  oharooal. 

As  to  the  time  of  sowmg  Cucumbers  for  fruiting  in  dung- 
beds,  you  may  commence  directly,  if  you  can  obtain  dung 
enough  to  CMry  you  on.  In  sowing,  you  may  have  a  bed  folly 
3  feet  in  height,  and  from  If  to  IS  inches  Uv^er  all  round 
than  the  frame.  A  one-light  box  will  be  as  good  for  this 
purpose  as  a  larger.  The  plants  will  then  be  advancing 
whilst  you  are  preparing  material  for  your  fruiting-bed. 
With  covering  up  you  should  be  able  to  oommond  70''  of 
temperature.  We  need  not  say  that  the  heat  must  be  aweet, 
which  you  will  know  if  the  condensed  moiatoEe  on  the  glass 
is  as  clear  aa  dew  drops.  For  a  good  bed  to  eaosry  yoa 
through  the  spring  and  summer,  it  would  rcqoice  to  be  at 
least  4  feet  high  at  back,  and  H  feet  in  front,  and  to  keep 
the  air  inside  diy  and  sweet,  we  prefer  banking  up  litter  to 
the  top  of  the  frame  aH  round.  Mudi  of  the  success  will 
deyend  on  having  a  dry  or  waterproof  coverng.  When  in 
oav  young  days  we  used  to  grow  Cixcumbem  in  winter  and 
spring  in  dung-beds,  we  liked  to  have  douUe  snsfaco  to  use 
when  we  wishei,  and  also  fbr  thepurposa  of  dumgii^  the 
sashes  when  they  became  at  all  dirty.  Thia  waa  eaaij^ 
namaged  by  having  two-light  or  three-Ught  frames,  two  at 
least  of  one  size.  It  waa  only  during  the  worst  months  of 
the  year  that  we  fbund  changing  the  sashea  adviaaUe.  In^ 
stead  of  attempting  to  clean  a  sash  in  warn,  it  wias  taken 
off  ia  an  instant,  and  a  dry  clean  one  pot  en  as  quickly. 
With  plenty  of  manure,  sufficient  labour  power,  aad  an 
ertra  amount  of  care  and  attention.  Cucumbers  may  thus  be 
grown  early  as  well  as  by  hot  water ;  but  constant  attention 
mufit  be  given  to  keep  up  the  temperature^  anda  wholesome 
atoftosphere. 

You  will  not  succeed  in  keeping  Coleus  Bhunei  and  Ver- 
seha^felti  in  your  cold  house.  K  you  heated  the  house  you 
might  keep  them  by  having  a  box  made  in  whieh  to  place 
the  plants,  with  a  hand-light,  or  a  large  square  or  two  of 
g^kws  over  it.  By  some  means  you  must  give  a  »UJier  dry 
tamperature  of  from  45"*  to  50°.  We  think  you  may  keep 
them  in  your  living-room  more  easily  than  in  an  orchard- 
h^use.  An  amateur  kept  a  lot  last  season  aocotdang  to  our 
directions.  The  plants  were  small,  struck  in  August,  and 
pitted  in  three-inch  pots;  others  were  struck  aboat  the  end 
oC  September,  four  or  five  round  the  sides  of  a  four-inch 
pot,  and  were  left  in  the  cutting-pots  all  the  winter.    He 


had  for  these  and  sinulav  thiaga  tw«  rough  boxes,  made 
18  inches  deep,  and  2  feet  square,  a  bottom  of  sine  was 
plaoed  5  inches  from  tiie  bottom  of  the  bos,  the  jdaoe 
beneath  had  putty  placed  aU  round  tiie  sdUes  at  the  joints^ 
and  then  the  whole  below  the  zinc  waa  well  tsned,  aad  done 
time  oiough  to  dry  wall  before  being  used.  A  simple  phis- 
hole  was  left  at  the  top  and  bottom  kit  pouiing  in  hot  water, 
and  lettmg  it  off  when  cold.  Little  bits  of  wood  for  plfldnsr 
the  pots  on  were  set  inside,  and  the  top  of  the  box  waa  eoverec 
by  two  squares  of  glass  laid  on.  In  severe  weather  ti&e  gh»B 
could  be  covered.  When  more  severe  stiS.  a  little  hot  water 
from  a  teakettle  would  heat  the  enclosed  space  through  the 
zinc,  and  the  bits  of  board  free  of  tiie  zinc  prevented  the  pota 
being  over-heated.  Something  of  the  same  oonLrifaiioe 
would  do  in  tiie  cold  house,  but,  of  course,  it  would  be  more 
easily  looked  after  in  a  dwellfng-house.  Such  little  borsB* 
rough  or  elegantly  made,  would  also  be  vahiable  to  amateurs 
for  propagating. — ^B.  F.] 


HOSES  SUITABLE  to  thb  WORTH  of  EWGLAiri>, 
IBJELAIO),  AKD  SCOTLAITO. 

Tn  artieLe  on  piUar  Boaes  ion  a  eonservatocy  (page  110), 
haa  been  read  in  Irelaad,  aad  a^aowledged  by  a  diatiii- 
goiahed  eounteas ;  and  I  have  thought  that  it  aught  be  of 
advantage  to  the  northecna  ef  England*  and  alao  to  pssaaas 
Ixnag  in  Seotlaad  and  IrdaoBd^  if  I  gave  aliat  of  hardgr,  ez* 
cellsnt,  free-blooming  Bosea  auitdole  to  their  cireuautaaMia 

Aa  their  oountriea  are  eithar  eeld  or  humid,  tSiair  sumaMoa 
short,  aad  their  winters  severe,  I  adviae  them  to  get  some 
of  the  Boaes  named  beaeath,  on  the  hardy,  qoick-gvoiwins 
Maaetti  stock.  Those  in  italfca  are  rather  fbr  ernamant 
than  show.  Those  to  which  an  aateriak  is  praAzed  mtk^  no* 
open  well  inhnmidcold  aeaaons,  o«  late  in  the  seasea,  unless 
they  are  under  south  wa]la»  The  Boses  reooaunended  are 
equally  good  for  aU  parts  of  Bnglaind. 


Whits. — ^Madame  Zoutman,  Motdame  PtsmHer,  'Pricmphede 
Bayeaux,  VLMSM-couyuKBD, — Mad.  Aadot  VAaBasATaD.— 
Madeline,  Trioolore  de  Flandres.  'BMn-cofJOUway.—Chas^m 
Lawson,  La  TiHe  de  BruxeHes,  La  Velupt^i  Parf  P^Brraa. 
Dabk  Ckikbow.— Boula  de  Nanteuil,  Frederick  n.,  Trion^ie 
de  Jaussens.  Bi.xj8H.--W.  Tell,  Queen  of  I>eBmaxk.  Cbzk- 
soir.— Paul  Ricaut,  Kean,  Napoleon,  D*  Agaeaaean,  Ch^n^dol^ 
Brennus.  Pnnc.— Coupe  d'H€b^,  Charles  Ihival.  Pun 
Slatb. — Scfaismaker.  Mosa  Boss9,Crinieon,  Laaieii,  Barooae 
de  WassenSer. 

Obsbbvations. — Have  two  sets  of  these.  Cut  baA  one 
set  early,  and  do  not  remove  ^em.  Bemeve  the  other  set 
later  in  the  spring,  and  cut  them  Imck  later.  This  will 
prolong  the  bloom.  They  are  al!  hardy,  beauldftLl,  free,  and 
abundant  bloomers,  and  many  of  them  qoite  distinet  aad  as 
yet  unmatched  by  autumnals.  They  will  all  make  pole 
Boses  if  desired,  and  are  equally  good  on  the  briar  aad 
ManettL  Those  who  give  them  up  -oomnnt  (to  use  aa  ex- 
pression of  Talleyrand),  a  blunder  worse  than  a  crime." 

▲UTX7VNAL  BOSKS. 

Weitb. — *  AcidaJie,  Mrs.  Boaanquet,  Sombreuil,  Iffiid.  Alfred 
de  Bougemoat,  Jfad.  Maasot  Bosb-ooiiOUBbd.— Anna  de 
Diesbacfa,  Anna  Alezieff,  Cecile  de  Chabrillant,  John  Hopper, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  La  Yille  de  St  Denis,  Baxonae 
Prevost,  W.  Griffiths,  Louise  Odier,  BayaoWs  HoZa,  Baron 
Oonella.  Blusb. — Caroline  de  Sanaa],  ^Souvenir  de  la 
MalmaJson.  Ybby  Dabk  Crimson. — Prince  Camille  de  Bo- 
haa.  Due  de  Cases,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Lord  Macaulay,  Hrs. 
W.  Paul,  Alfred  de  Bougemont,  iSdncesse  Mathilde^  and 
Bichard  Smith.  Cbixson,  Bbd,  Sc ablbt,  Pubplb,  o&  SHAisaa 
THBBBOF.— Charles  LefebTre,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Jules  Hargoh- 
tia.  General  Jacqueminot,  Mar^chal  Vaillant,  Triomphe  da 
Paris,  G^ant  dee  Batailles,  Pauline  Lanzezeur,  President 
Lincoln,  Peter  Lawson,  Madame  Boutin,  Mrs.  C.  Wooc|» 
Madame  C.  Joigneauz,  *Madame  Julie  Daran,  Profesaor 
Eoeh,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mft^mnft  C.  Crapelet,  *Konei0Dz 
de  Montigny,  Eugene  Apjpert,  Francois  Lacharme,  Ducheas 
of  Norfolk,  Souvenir  de  C.  Montanlt.  Madame  L.  Carique^ 
Mrs.  Elliot,  Pius  IX.  Ybllow.— Gloire  de  D^on.  For  a 
South  Wall.--Solfaterre,  Triomphe  de  Bennas,  Celine  Fo- 
restier,  MdUe,  ArisHde,    BXjff. — Bowrbon  Qwen, 
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The  Abeve  are  wh&t  I  reoommencL  The  fdlowizig  are 
magmficeiBt  asid  pery  hardy,  but  I  oannot  teU  -whether  ifhej 
vould  epen  in  the  north  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Sootland : — 
Mawaoe  Bemardis,  Doc  de  ttohan,  Am^^offte  ICie,  SonTenir 
de  la  Seine  de  I'Angleterae,  General  Wadungtcm,  and 
Dncbeflee  d'Orleaoe.  Thoee  with  an  asterisk  had  better  be 
put  near  or  dose  to  a  south  wall.  As  regards  the  preeedmg 
six  people  must  please  themselyes. 

If  you  intend  to  have  a  large  roBarium,  the  proper  -way 
to  begin  is  to  have  100  each  of  Jnles  Hargottm,  Senatenr 
VaisBe,  CeoOe  de  Ohabrillant,  and  Charles  Lefebvre,  and 
ol^em  in  proportion.  Instead  of  heajw  of  YarietieB,  aecu- 
mulate  fewer  and  really  good  sorts.  Bnlgeet  to  the  obeer- 
Kations  made,  I  am  sure  that  the  persons  for  whom  the 
•election  is  made  could  not  make  a  disappointing  collection. 

One  word  to  "Loch  Kess."  Addahe  is  a  very  strong 
grower;  Triomphe  de  Lyons  and  Dr.  Brettonneau  are  bad 
growers;  Oelina  is  only  fit  to  bud  t^n ;  Auguste  Kie  must 
be  tiJcen  up  annually,  and  have  the  roots  cut  back.  In 
strong  lands  Manetti  Eoses  should  be  root-pruned  annually 
in  ZocQ,  or  be  taken  up  and  root-pruned.  They  will  tflien 
^▼e  their  flowers,  and  be  less  likely  to  run  blind. — ff,  F. 
KJlSCLTFFX,  Btuihion. 


SEEDLING  MEDLARS. 
I  gBOTTLD  be  glad  to  learn  from  some  of  your  numerous 
«faA>Ta  if  they  have  ever  succeeded  in  raising  Medlars  from 
seed.  I  have  ofiben  examined  the  stone^,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  find  any  kernel  in  them ;  yet  in  spite  of  that 
I  ha««  sown  them,  and  waited  one  or  two  years,  hoping  that 
a  pecfect  seed  or  two  might  have  escaped  me,  but  no  plant 
has  ever  made  its  appearance.  I  enclose  a  few  seeds  taken 
firom  the  VotUnghani  lledlars,  of  a  full  size,  and  quite  ripe. 
I 'Confess  to  being  foite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  tUs  kind  of 
ftaiitk  a  native  of  our  dimate,  2K>t  maturing  its  seeds. — 

JOnrbner  says  that  the  stones  of  the  Medlar  axe  c«8- 
Led,  the  cell  containing  ^o  seeds,  one  usaally  abortive ; 
the-otiier  is  obovate,  compressed,  whitish,  with  a  bxx)wn  spot 
hmv  the  t^.  Milkr  says  that  if  the  seed  be  taken  as  soon 
as  the  -^ruit  is  ripe,  and  be  sown  the  same  autumn,  the  seed- 
lings appear  the  following  spring.  We  never  tried  thus 
to  pio|«gste  the  Medlar,  and  shall  be  obliged  by  any  one 
ioftxnmng  us  of  their  ej^yerienoe. — Exmb.] 


A  VmEEY  FUKNACE. 
I  AM  about  to  give  you  a  little  of  my  experience,  and  in 
retvm,  at  the  conclusion,  ask  a  little  of  your  advice.  In 
April,  1864  ^  built  a  small  vinery  17  feet  wide  and  22  long; 
a  |at  in  tiie  middle  4  feet  wide  and  10  long ;  flues  round  the 
^t,  with  an  air  space  between  them  and  the  pit  wall;  the  said 
air  q[)ace  coming  over  the  flue  at  the  hottest  part  from  the 
outside,  as  mentioned  in  one  part  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
Jonxnal ;  all  made  as  there  stated,  except  that  over  the  ^e- 
fpsAe  the  flame  can  rise  up  to  the  top  of  the  flue ;  and  oppo- 
flite  '&e  flue  end  is  a  door,  from  which,  down  to  the  grate, 
may  be  3  feet.  I  have  an  ashpit  door  to  regulate  draught; 
l^ere  is  also  a  fiunace  door  at  the  proper  place;  the  fire  door 
18  opened,  and  tlie  fire  made,  in  the  usual  way.  When  the  fire 
has  burnt  up  I  dose  the  proper  fire  door  firmly,  and  open  j 
this  at  the  flue  end,  and  then  fill  the  fire-box  any  depth  with 
Qoke  or  cinders,  which  I  can  then  regnlate  to  bum  any 
number  of  hours  under  twelve.  1  fanqy  tiie  furnace  heats  eco- 
nomically, but  as  it  has  not  been  used  in  forcing  I  cannot  as 
yet  well  aJBfirm  that  this  is  the  case.  Now,  between  the  pit 
and  the  front  of  the  house  is  a  border  4  feet  wide,  3  feet 
de^,  1  foot  stone  and  concrete,  then  soil  from  turves,  mortar 
rubbish,  and  a  few  bones.  In  it  were  planted  on  May  17th 
geven  Vines,  their  roots  only  covered  3  or  4  inches.  TSo.  1  Vine, 
Black  Hamburgh,  grew  3  feet ;  wood  ripe  now,  and  leaves 
•21  oif;  but  this  is  just  at  the  end  of  the  house.  2nd  Tine, 
BSaok  Hamburgh,  only  grew  a  foot;  wood  ripe,  leaves  ofll 
8rd  Yme,  Black  Hamburgh,  grew  7  fiaet ;  wool  ripe,  leaves 
yelknr.  4th  Vine,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  grew  6  feet;  wood 
cipe,  loftves  on.    5th  Vinei,  Pnxple  Constantia»  3  feet ;  wood 


ripe,  leaves  partly  off.  6th  Vine,  Bidwell's  Seedling,  grew 
8  feet;  leavss  pariAy  off,  ripe  all  but  the  end.  Ttti  Viae, 
Soyal  Mnseadine,  grew  8  feet;  wood  ripe,  and  leaves } 


a.  Top  door 

ft.  Ordinary  door 


r,  Anb-plt 
d,  Fuel 


All  the  Vines  were  3  feet  6  inches  apart  except  the  Mnscat 
Hambntie^,  and  it  is  planted  dose  to  a  Black  Hamboxgiu 
Some  of  the  Vines  had  half-inch  wood  when-  planted,  Sm 
others  three-eighths ;  of  the  new  wood  none  exceeded  three- 
eighths.  ISow  what  am  I  to  do  to  these  Vines— out  them 
down  to  two  or  three  eyes  ?  The  front  rods  are  4  feet  long, 
and  all  eyee  are  rubbed  off,  as  the  place  is  4  feet  6  indies  to 
rafter  bottom,  and  the  house  is  15  feet  high  at  back.  j|ny 
further  advice  will  be  very  acceptable  to  me,  as  I  am  a  new 
beginner.  Some  of  the  eyes  ore  very  smaU,  the  othen 
prettpr  pBominent.    I  have  Sanders  on  the  Vine. 

WUi  you  teU  me  how  to  gel  a  stock  of  bedding  plants 
without  obtaining  too  much  from  the  nnrseriefl^  as  that  is 
eipensive  ?*-W.  W.,  NoHhioZleriofu 

[Teur  constraotion  of  frimaoe  is  exoeUent,  and  the  top 
door  ior  feeding  the  i^imace  must  be  a  handy  and  a  cdeaoly 
aMide  cf  feeding,  besides  aotmg  on  the  slow-combustioa 
principle.  It  is  a  move  in  the  riglit  directian.  For  tfae 
ftitne  good,  of  the  Vines  we  would  out  them  aU  back  ie 
two  good  «5«s  about  the  middle  of  I>eoember,  and  when  thegr 
pushed  select  the  strongest  shoot,  rubbing  the  othor  off. 
There  must  have  been  unaccountable  reaeons  for  the  poor 
growths  made ;  ours,  planted  in  tiie  eye,  shot  out  toa  lenirth 

You  do  not  say  what  kind  of  plants  you  wish  to  get  a 
stock  ot  nor  the  kinds  at  present  in  hand;  butif  yoagiv« 
us  the  nataes  of  those  you  have  we  will  tell  you  how  to 
obtain  a  stock  from  them.  Once  yon  have  l^e  oorts  there 
is  no  necessity  to  go  to  the  nurseries  exosptfor  newooclB, 
and  to  repair  misfortunes.] 


INTiatWJPTIOK  OF  BOTTOM  HEAT. 
I HAVB  just  bnfit  a  small  stove,  with  two  pipesfor  top  heat 
all  round,  and  two  four-inch  pipes  under  each  bed  fer  bottom 
heat.  a%e  pipes  are  in  a  dkunber  covered  with  eAates, 
upon  the  slates  are  a  few  inches  of  broken  bricks,  &c.,  and 
then  a  bed  of  leaf  mould,  ftdl  of  sticks  and  very  rough,  Cv 
about  16  inohes  in  depth ;  in  that  I  ha;re  plunged  the  potQ, 
but  I  find  I  can  get  very  little  bottom  heat,  not  neaify 
enough  fer  prnMigsting,  and  sometimes  the  soil  even  feeis 
quite  cold,  and  yet  the  top  pipes  are  quite  hot,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  house  is  between  7(r  and  80^  Bo  you 
think  anv  other  material  than  leaf  mould  would  be  b^lerf 
The  leaf  mould  is  also  full  of  worms,  woo<^oe,  and  many 
other  iBBeets.  If  I  retain  the  leaf  mould,  how  can  I  best  gcrt> 
rid  of  the  worms  P  Would  tan  or  cocoa-nut  reftise  be  bciter 
than  the  loaf  mould  in  respect  to  letting  the  bottom  keat 
penetrate  P  IVom  the  bottom  pipes  to  the  surfeoe  of  nunSA 
is  about  2  feet—S.  E.  H. 

[lliare  is  no  doabt  that  your  top  pipes  for  heating  t2ie 
tar  of  the  house  act  e£Sciently.  Have  you  felt  the  pipes  in 
the  chamber  to  see  if  they  are  equally  hot  ?  because  if  not, 
tbate  is  soMethi^g  to  be  done  to  secure  a  free  circulation  ia. 
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the  dhamber  as  well  as  in  the  exposed  jpipee.  If  these 
ohunber^pipes  are  hot  enough,  then  there  is  nothing  wrong 
in  tbi»  heating.  These  ohamber-pipes  will  be  most  efficient 
in  heating  the  slate  if  placed  not  &r  from  it.  If  the  pipes  are 
hot,  and  yet  the  slate  does  not  become  so,  open  a  few  holes, 
say  a  ooaple  of  inches  square,  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber 
communicating  with  the  air  of  the  house,  passaee,  &c. 
Lime  or  salt  will  destroy  the  worms  in  your  le^  mould;  the 
former  will  be  the  safest,  as  salt  in  excess  would  iigure  your 
plants  and  cuttings.  Cocoa-nut  refuse  will  save  you  from 
the  worms,  but  it  will  be  as  bad  a  conductor  of  heat  as  the 
rough  leaf  mould,  and  if  it  become  dry  at  the  bottom  will  keep 
all  Sie  heat  about  the  slates.  Instead  of  this  18  inches  of 
rough  leaf  mould,  use  some  5  or  6  inches  of  sand  or  roughi^ 
ashes,  and  if  the  Slate  becomes  hot  they  too  will  be  so.  For 
all  tender  things,  however,  for  which  you  require  extra  heat, 
you  should  have  a  glass  hand-light,  &c.,  to  place  over  your 
cuttings,  as  that  will  keep  the  heat  from  radiating.  From 
aO^'  to  90"?  will  be  high  enough  for  the  tenderest.] 


EOSKS  BUDDED  ON  THE  BLACKBEEEY. 

I  HAYS  tried  this  and  the  buds  did  not  take  (see  page  456). 
I  have  budded  Maurice  Bemardin  on  the  Sweet  ^riar  this 
summer ;  it  has  taken  and  made  wood. — W.  F.  Eaix;lttfb, 
JBiwAton. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY'S  FEUIT, 
VEGETABLE,  AND  BOOT  SHOW. 

This,  which  was  termed  an  "  International  Show,"  com- 
menced on  Wednesday  last,  and  terminated,  so  fiff  as 
perishable  fruit  and  vegetables  were  concerned,  on  Saturday 
last ;  but  the  other  objects  will  remain  till  the  16th.  There 
were  upwards  of  eighty  classes  in  the  schedule,  but  as  no 
money  prizes  were  offered — merely  certificates  bearing  a 
money  value  according  to  the  receipts — ^in  many  of  the  classes 
there  was  little  and  in  some  no  competition.  The  Show, 
nevertheless,  was  a  large  one,  and  the  display  made  by  the 
Apples  and  Pears,  of  which  it  was  principally  composed, 
was  very  extensive  and  good»  and  served  in  some  measure 
to  compensate  for  the  small  quantity  of  hothouse  fruit  shown. 
Not  only  did  they  closely  nil  a  range  of  tabling  running 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  conservatoiy,  but  they  ex- 
tended into  both  the  joining  arcades. 

Though  there  were  classes  for  collections  of  fruit  from 
fruiterers  and  private  growers,  Messrs.  Webber  &  Co.,  of 
Covent  Garden,  were  the  only  English  exhibitors.  Their 
collection  was  well  arranged  for  effect,  and  consisted  of  a  noble 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pine  Apple  in  the  centre,  two  others 
of  less  size,  two  Black  Jamaicas,  and  two  Queens,  Black  Ham- 
borffh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  Prickly  Pears,  Tangerine  Oranges, 
twelve  splendid  specimens  of  foreign-grown  Uvedale's  St. 
(Germain  Pears  between  8  and  9  inches  long  and  6  in  dia- 
meter, and  weighing  collectively  29i  lbs. ;  CatiUac,  Easter 
Beurr^,  and  Glou  Morcean,  very  fine ;  Eeinette  du  Canada, 
Calville  Blanche,  and^Gloria  Mundi  Apples,  Pomme  d'Api, 
Matthews'  Eliza  Pear,  &c.  The  merit  of  this  fiine  collection 
was  recognised  by  a  first-class  certificate. 

Pine  Apples  were  very  poorly  represented  as  regards 
numbers.  By  far  the  best  were  two  noble  Smooth-leaved 
Cayennes,  from  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Miy'esty  at 
Frogmore,  each  weighing  about  7i  lbs.  A  Black  Antigua^  of 
3i  lbs.,  from  Mr.  Neale,  Banbury,  was  second,  and  a  Smooth 
Cayenne  of  3  lbs.  12  ozs.  from  Mr.  Wallis,  Astle  Park,  third ; 
a  Black  Prince,  of  7  lbs.  6  ozs.  coming  also  from  the  same. 
The  best  Queen  was  one  of  3  lbs.,  from  Mr.  Heather,  gar- 
dener to  E.  Pulford,  Esq.,  Thames  Ditton. 

Grapes  were  very  good  for  the  season,  but  the  exhibitors 
were  few.  There  were  only  two  of  White  Grapes,  Mr.  Till- 
yard,  Bentley  Priory,  who  was  first;  and  Mr.  A.  Ingram, 
Highgrove,  Beading,  second,  both  having  large,  reg^ular 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  large  in  berry,  and  beau- 
tifully ripened.  Of  Black  Hamburgh,  both  in  the  class  for 
six,  and  in  that  for  three  bunches,  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berk- 
hampstead,  were  first,  with  fine  bunches,  large  in  berry,  and 
well  colou*ed;  and  Mr.  Hill,  Keele  Hall,  whose  name  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  quality,  second;  Mr.  Frisby,  Sleaford, 
third.    Bunches  cut  from  the  large  Vine  at  Cumberland 


Lodge,  were  again  shown  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  T.  Ingxam. 
In  Any  other  Black  kind,  fine  bunches  of  West's  St.  Peter^B, 
from  Mr.  Tillyard,  were  first ;  and  Barbaro0sa»  from  Meauui. 
Lane,  second ;  Lady  Downes',  from  Mr.  Frisby,  third.  Meaars. 
Lane  likewise  exhibited  fine  baskets  of  Black  Hambuigii, 
Barbarossa,  Black  Prince,  and  Esperione,  in  the  Miscella- 
neous Class. 

Pbabs,  both  of  dessert  and  kitchen  kinds,  were  na 
rously  shown,  and  the  former  comprised  many  fine  exa    me- 
of  Glou  Morceau,  Easter  Beurr^,  Chaumontel,  Beurr6  Eanoe* 
Passe  Colmar,  Winter  Nelis,  Vicar  of  Winkfleld,  Ac. 

For  twelve  dishes,  Mr.  T.  Ingram  was  first,  with  Prince 
Albert,  Chaumontel,  fine  and  highly  coloured,  as  indeed 
were  most  of  the  others  in  his  collection ;  Easter  BeuirS, 
Shobden  Court,  Glou  Morceau,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Knighfa 
Monarch,  Groom's  Piincess  Eoyal,  Jean  de  Witte,  Winter 
Kelis,  Moccas,  and  Passe  Colmar.  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to 
W.  Wells,  Esq.,  Eedleaf,  who  was  second,  had  likewise  an 
excellent  collection,  the  fruit  set  out  upon  Ivy  leaves,  and 
whiflh  comprised  Baronne  de  MeUo,  Old  Colmar,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  and  others  already  named.  Mr.  Lumsden,  gar- 
dener to  Lady  M.  Hamilton,  Sleaford,  was  third. 

In  the  claas  for  six  dishes  the  competitors  were  more 
numerous.  Mr.  Tillyard  was  first  with  Chaumontel  (finely 
coloured).  Passe  Colmar,  Beurr6  de  Eance,  Glou  Morcean. 
(very  large  and  fine),  Easter  Beurr6,  and  Josephine  de 
Malines.  Mr.  Phillips,  gardener  to  J.  Barton,  Esq^  Ponte- 
fract,  was  second;  Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  Hubbard. 
Esq.,  Horsham,  third.  Several  collections  in  this  class  were 
for  various  reasons  disqualified,  and  among  them  one  from 
I.  Corbi^re,  Esq.,  Cerisy  Belle  Etoile,  Normandy,  which, 
contained  fine  examples  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  a  kitchen. 
Pear,  under  the  name  of  Belle  Angevine,  Easter  Beurr^, 
very  fine,  but  in  duplicate,  and  Colmar  des  Invalides. 

In  three  dishes  Mr.  Beasley,  Twyford  Abbey,  Acton,  was 
first  with  good  fruit  of  Chaumontel,  Glou  Morcean,  and 
Easter  Beurr^;  Mr.  Earley,  Digswell,  seccmd,  and  Mr.  A. 
Ingram  third.  The  best  single  <&sh  was  Glou  Morceau,  from 
Mr.  Ford ;  and  Beurr^  Biel,  from  Mr.  Westbrook,  was  second. 

The  heaviest  five  came  from  Mr.  Murray,  gardener  to  the 
Bev.  D.  Williams,  Tring  Park.  The  kind  was  Glou  MoroeaOf 
very  large,  but  the  weight  was  not  stated ;  next  came  Chaa- 
montel,  from  Mr.  Plester,  and,  third,  Glou  Morcean,  from. 
Mr.  PhiUips. 

In  kitchen  Pears  the  best  single  dish  was  Catillac,  fine* 
from  Mr.  Boss,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Newbury ;  large 
and  fine  Uvedale's,  from  Mr.  Scrymger,  were  second,  and 
the  same  kind,  from  Mr.  Cox,  third.  In  no  case  did  the 
weights  of  these  dishes  appear  remarkable. 

i^PLSs  were  very  numerous,  and  in  some  of  the  collec- 
tions very  fine.  For  twelve  dishes  Mr.  T.  Ingram  was  first, 
having,  ^ongst  others,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Gipsy  King,  an 
Apple  of' his  own  raising,  a  good  keeper,  and  of  excellent 
fiavour ;  Court  Pendu-Plat,  Eibston  Pippin,  Claygate  Pear- 
main,  Eosemary  Eusset,  Old  and  Scarlet  Nonpareils,  and 
Fearn's  Pippin.  This  was  a  very  fine  collection,  and  many  of 
the  fruit  were  highly  coloured.  In  the  latter  respect,  however, 
those  from  Mr.  Cox,  of  Eedleaf,  were  the  most  remarkable  ; 
several  of  them  were  naturally  high-coloured  varieties,  and, 
ripened  in  the  fine  climate  of  Kent,  they  were  almost  dazzling; 
and  threw  a  ruddy  glow  around  them.  Tbey  consisted  of 
Brabant  Bellefieur,  Col.  Vaughan,  Baddow  Pippin,  Gblden 
Winter  Pearmain,  Eibston,  Blenheim,  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippins,  Scarlet  Winter  Pearmain,  Sturmer  Pippin,  &c. 
This  collection,  and  that  from  Mr.  Betteridge,  Milton  Hill, 
Steventon,  were  equal  third;  excellent  ccllections  frt>ai 
Messrs.  Lane,  St.  Mary's  Cray,  and  Mr.  Ford,  being  second. 
In  six  dishes  Mr.  Betteridge  was  first,  Mr.  Koile  second, 
and  Messrs.  Lane,  St.  Mary's  Cray,  third.  In  this  class 
were  shown  fine  examples  of  King  of  the  Pippins,  Court 
Pendu-Plat,  Feam's  Pippin,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, Loan's  Pearmain,  and  Spanish  Pearmain,  bearing 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Blenheim  Pippin,  but  stated 
to  be  distinct  from  that  kind,  being  earlier  and  keeping 
longer.  There  were  several  other  good  exhibitions  in  this 
dass.  In  three  dishes  Mr.  Betteridge  was  first  with  King  of 
the  Pippins,  and  Blenheim  and  Eibston  Pippins,  of  good  size, 
and  finely  coloured;  Mr.  Ford  second,  with  Golden  Eeinette, 
Blenheim  and  Herefordshire  Pearmain;  and  Mr.  Bentley 
and  Mr.  Kaile  third.    The  best  single  dish  for  flavour  waa 
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Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  from  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Captain 
Tyrrell,  B'N.,  Acton ;  the  same,  from  Mr.  Fleeter,  was  second, 
and  Blenheim,  from  Mr.  Ford,  third. 

In  kitchen  Apples  the  exhibitions  were  numerous  and 
good.  The  varieties  consisted  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  Gloria 
Mondi,  both  of  very  lai^e  size,  Alfriston,  M^re  de  Manage, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Waltham  Ahhej 
Seedling,  Bymer,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  Glory  of  Kent,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  other  approved 
sorts.  For  twelve  dishes  Mr.  Betteridee  was  first,  Mr.  Cox 
second ;  for  six,  Mr.  Betteridge  first,  and  Mr.  Parsons,  Acton 
Green,  second ;  for  three,  Mr.  Ford  first,  and  Mr.  Betteridge 
second;  and  for  a  single  dish,  Mr.  Blester  first,  with  New 
Hawthomden ;  Mr.  Wells  second,  with  Blenheim,  very  large. 
The;h6aviest  five  Apples  were  Gloria  Mundi,  from  Mr.  Lums- 
den,  Sleaford;  Alfriston,  from  Mr.  Young,  Highgate,  second. 

MiscxLLANBOuB  Fbuit. — ^lu  thls  may  be  included  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  Apples  from  Nova  Scotia,  which  were 
also  exhibited  in  competition  with  English  growers.  Among 
the  sorts  exhibited  were  excellent  examples  of  Gravenstein, 
Bibston  Pippin,  Gloria  Mundi,  Emperor  Alexander,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim  Pippin,  ^sopus  and  Flushing 
Spitzemberg,  Bed  Baldwin,  and  other  American  sorts. 
Altogether  the  collection  was  such  as  did  credit  to  the 
oolony,  and  served  to  show  that  for  Apples  at  least  the 
climate  is  well  suited.  Mr.  Hardie,  gardener  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  was  likewise  an  exhibitor,  his  collection  being  of 
a  tropical  character.  It  comprised  Pomegranates  of  the 
largest  size,  two  large  bunches  of  Dates,  which  would  have 
presented  a  better  appearance  had  they  not  met  with  an 
accident  on  the  journey ;  Citrons,  Lemons,  Shaddocks,  various 
kinds  of  Oranges,  Custard  Apples,  fruit  of  the  Papaw  tree, 
Psidium  pyriferum,  and  Medlars.  A  large  collection  of 
Belgian  Pears  was  likewise  added  to  the  Show  on  Friday, 
as  well  as  a  collection  of  fruit  from  M.  Chevet,  of  the  Palais 
Boyal,  Paris,  comprising  large  specimens  of  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain  Pears,  White  Calville  Apples,  two  large  Capsicums, 
&Q.  Baby  Castle  Currants,  in  excellent  condition,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Ford,  and  Bed  and  White  Dutch  by  Mr. 
Tivey  and  Mr.  Curd ;  the  latter  also  showing  Medlars  and  a 
Bromham  Hall  Melon.  A  good  dish  of  CuthiU's  Black  Prince 
Strawberry  was  likewise  eihibited,  as  well  as  some  Quinces 
and  Imp^ratrice  Plums. 

YsoxTABLES,  BooTS,  &c. — Of  those  there  was  a  tolerably 
large  Show,  and  the  articles  exhibited  were  generally  good. 
The  best  collection  of  Potatoes,  comprising  twenty-five  sorts, 
came  from  Mr.  Curd,  gardener  to  M.  Thoyts,  Esq.,  B^uUng. 
In  it  we  noticed  Webb's  Imperial  Kidney,  Daintree's 
Earliest,  Champion  China  (a  pink-eyed  sort).  Fox's  Seed- 
ling, Flukes,  and  Dalmahoy.  Mr.  Campbell,  Winorick  Hall, 
near  Warrington,  was  second  with  Flukes,  Scotch  Dons, 
Arrowsmith's  Seedling,  Pink-eye  Kemp's,  Oxford  Beds,  and 
others,  in  all  twenty  sorts.  For  Kidneys  Mr.  Frisby,  gar- 
dener to  H.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Sleaford,  was  first  with  Brighton 
Albion,  Jackson's  Superb,  Myatt's  Superb,  Early  White 
Kidney,  England's  Glory,  and  Lapstone,  the  last  very  fine. 
A  fine  large  kind,  called  Prince  of  Wales,  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Yeitch ;  and  Mr.  Taylor,  Hunton  Bridge,  had  a  fine  dish  of 
Huntingdon  Kidney.  In  Bound  kinds  Mr.  Mofikt,  gardener 
to  Viscount  Maynard,  Dunmow,  was  first  with  Pheasant's 
Eye,PaintedLaidy,  Early  Shaw,  Early  Tenweek,  Transell's 
Seedling,  and  Dalmahoy,  all  sound  and  good.  Mona's  Pride, 
from  Mr.  Budd,  was  very  good;  and  a  tuber  of  a  Scotch 
Potato,  grown  at  Eccleshall,  and  weighing,  when  dug, 
2^  lbs.,  was  exhibited  by  the  Bev.  C.  P.  Good.  From  Mr. 
Spazy,  of  Brighton,  came  268  tubers,  the  produce  of  a  single 
small  white  Potato,  showing  its  extraordinary  productive- 
ness. But  as  we  are  promised  some  remarks  on  this  portion 
of  the  Show  by  our  worthy  correspondent,  "  Upwards  and 
Onwabds,"  we  will  leave  further  remarks  on  the  Potatoes 
in  his  hands. 

Onions  consisted  of  White  Spanish,  of  which  good  examples 
were  shown,  James's  Keeping,  Silver  Skinned,  and  Danvers' 
Yellow.  Of  Carrots  Mr.  Curd  exhibited  some  of  extra- 
ordinary circumference ;  and  of  Parsnips  the  HoUow-crowned 
and  Student  were  well  grown,  dean,  and  of  good  size.  In 
Beet,  Pine  Apple  and  Nutting's  were  the  chief  kinds;  tiie 
latter,  from  Mr.  Ftisby,  was  msL  In  Turnips  Mr.  Ingram, 
Frogmore,  and  Mr.  Ford,  were  first.  White  Stone,  Orange 
Jelly,  American  Bed-topped  Stone,  and  Sutton's  Early  Six- 


weeks  beinff  the  chief  kinds  shown.  GK)od  roots  of  Salsafy 
came  from  Messrs.  Earley,  Kaile,  and  Curd;  and  of  Scorzo- 
nera  from  Messrs.  Drewitt  and  Boss;  and  London  Flag 
Leeks,  of  large  size,  firom  Mr.  T.  Ingram,  Mr.  Budd  being 
second  with  Musselburgh.  Chinese  Yams,  large  and  fine, 
and  fine  sticks  of  Horseradish,  were  shown  by  Mr.  TiUyard; 
good  roots  of  the  former  also  coming  firom  Mx.  Cruickshank 
and  Messrs.  Sutton. 

Of  Peas  there  were  only  two  exhibitors — viz.,  Mr.  Frisby 
and  Mr.  Tivey ;  the  former  had  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  the  latter 
Carpenter's  Express.  In  Celery  Wall's  White  Invincible  and 
Ivory's  Nonsuch  from  Mr.  Hall  were  first  in  the  White  and 
Bed  classes ;  and  of  Endive,  Green  and  White  Curled,  Moss 
Curled,  and  Batavian  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Frisby, 
and  Earley.  Of  Cabbageworts  excellent  Savoys  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Budd ;  also  by  Messrs.  Ingram  and  Frisby ;  and  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  those  grown  by  Mr.  Earley  from  home- 
saved  seed  were  as  fine  as  could  be  desired.  Bosebeny  and 
Dalmeny  Sprouts  were  also  well  represented.  Of  Cabbage 
the  best  was  Early  Dwarf  York  from  Mr.  Ford,  and  very 
good  it  was.  Next  came  Fearnought,  from  Mr.  Budd;  and, 
third,  Locharf  s  Bosette  Coleworts,  from  Mr.  Ingram,  and 
which  seem  to  have  the  property  of  forming  a  nice  firm 
heart.  Some  good  Brooooli  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Budd, 
Ford,  and  Frisby. 

Of  miscellaneous  vegetables  Cardoons,  now  seldom  seen, 
came  from  Mr.  Veitch;  Mushrooms  from  Messrs.  Moffat, 
Budd,  and  Ingram;  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  and  Telegraph 
Cucumbers  from  Mr.  Mobbs;  Asparagus  from  Mr.  Cnzd; 
Sea-kale  from  Mr.  Earley;  and  a  handsome  new  Lagenaria 
from  Natal  was  contributed  by  E.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  Nice. 

In  the  same  arcade  with  the  vegetables  Messrs.  Sutton, 
of  BeacUng,  have  a  fine  stand,  extending  70  feet  in  length, 
the  centre  being  formed  by  a  glazed  case,  containing  a 
thousand  different  kinds  of  seeds  of  grasses,  fonnge  plants, 
trees,  shrubs,  vegetables,  annuals,  &c.  On  each  side  of  this 
centre  are  wings,'  in  which  examples  of  various  grasses, 
large  specimens  of  agricultural  roots,  and  Gourds  are  exhi- 
bited ;  land  the  whole  is  tastefully  decorated  with  Pampas 
Grass.  There  is  also  an  interesting  collection  of  Potatoes. 
Mr.  Veitch  likewise  exhibited  a  collection  of  Potatoes, 
Parsnips,  some  remarkably  fine  Turnips,  Swedes,  and  Man- 
golds, grass  seeds,  Chardon  Cattle  Potato,  &c. 

Lastly,  preserved  fruits  and  pickles  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Fortnum  &  Mason,  of  Piccadilly,  and  Burgess  &  Son,  Strand. 

Flokal  Committke,  Dbc.  7. — On  this  occasion  Mr.  Veitch 
had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Manettia  species,  a  pretty 
twiner,  with  bright  scarlet  fiowers ;  and  B.  J.  Gbay,  Esq., 
Exeter,  had  a  similar  award  for  Asplenium  palmatum  cris- 
tatum,  with  crested  fronds,  and  a  very  handsome  variety. 
Three  or  four  Chrysanthemums  were  also  shown,  but  re- 
ceived no  award. 

Fbuit  Committbe.— a  Sub-committee  met  at  the  Garden, 
South  Kensington,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Great  Fruit  Show, 
to  examine  such  new  fruito  as  were  exhibited.  A  seedling 
Pear,  name  Prince  Consort,  was  received  from  the  Bev. 
John  Huyshe,  of  Clysthydon  near,  Exeter.  It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  Pear,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  very  large 
Marie  Louise  or  Van  Mens  L^n  le  Clerc.  One  roecimen 
was  as  much  as  6  inches  long  and  3^  inches  wide.  The  skin 
is  yellowish  green;  the  fiesh  yellowish,  firm,  very  juicy,  and 
ridi,  with  a  sort  of  Gansel's  Bergamot  fiavour.  This  re- 
ceived a  first-class  certificate.  A  seedling  Pear  was  received 
from  Mr.  H.  Muggleton,  gardener  to  Hon.  G.  W.  MiUes, 
Lees  Court,  Faversham.  It  bore  a  close  resemblance  in 
shape  to  the  Broompark,  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Knight,  but  it  was  far  inferior  to  that  variety,  and  was  not 
considered  a  desirable  kind.  Another  seecUing  Pear  was 
received  from  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Clapham,  under  the  name 
of  Matthews'  Eliza,  which  was  recognised  as  being  identical 
with  Groom's  Princess  Boyal,  a  variety  raised  and  distri- 
buted many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Groom,  of  Clapham. 
M.  Gr^goire,  of  Jodoigne  in  Belgium,  sent  a  collection  of 
seventy-one  varieties  of  seedling  Pears,  not  any  of  which 
were  considered  to  possess  any  merit.  One,  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society,  was 
named  Andrew  Murray.  It  was  coarse-grained,  dry,  harsh, 
add,  and  peculiarly  disagreeable,  and  the  Committee  were 
of  opinion  it  ooold  never  be  of  any  serrice.     Mr.  Thomas 
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Short,  gardener,  Clewer  Park,  Windsor,  sent  a  seedling 
Melon,  which  far  wo  late  in  the  season  possessed  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  It  was  of  large  sise  and  yellow.  The  flesh 
w  of  dark  green  colour  and  Tety  weH  flavonred. 


PSODUCE  OF  POTATOES. 

In  publishing  the  results  of  my  experiments  as  to  the 
eomparatiYe  prMtootiveBess  of  Potatoes,  in  your  Number  of 
KoTember  1st,  mj  sole  motiTe  was  to  elicit  from  those  who 
had  made  experiments,  the  results  of  lAisir  experience  in 
iioeh  matten,  and  to  induce  otiiers  to  make  trials  of  Tarious 
sorts  of  Potatoes  fsr  themselyes.  I  was  not  weak  enough 
to  suppose  tiiat  all  l^e  results  of  experiments  made  wotdd 
agree  with  my  own,  because  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  re- 
iHtive  produce  of  ervzrthine,  but  especially,  I  think,  of 
Botatoes,  would  depend  mudb  on  climate,  soil,  &c.,  and  in 
mch  a  dry  summer  and  autumn  as  our  last  on  the  quantity 
«f  moisture  obtained,  either  from  dews,  or  from  partial 
showers.  My  object,  therefore,  is  in  some  measure  obtained 
by  such  infomatioa  as  "Aoeicola"  gives,  but  when  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  "some  such  mistake  has  insinuated 
ikaelf  into  the  Presoot  experiments,  seems  certain  from  this, 
that  the  return  daimed  is  altogether  incredible,'*  I  must, 
in  all  courtesy,  beg  leave  to  say,  that  there  is  no  mistake, 
and  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  produce.  The  "  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  Hhe  eating." 

I  only  obtained  from  Mr.  Paterson  14  lbs.  of  seed  of  his 
Blue.  That  I  did  get  from  this  seed  618  lbs.  of  marketable 
pmdnoe,  is  known  to  very  many.  About  this  there  is  no 
mistake,  and  the  best  proof  I  can  offer  to  "  AaMcoui,"  is 
to  BSTf  that  should  fiite  or  fortune  lead  him  to  this  neigh- 
bourhood, I  should  be  very  glad  to  show  him  about  600  n>8. 
«€  tiie  sort  which  I  have  kept  as  seed  for  next  year. 

I  may  add  that  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Paterson ;  that  I 
k^e  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter  at  all;  that  I  was 
«y  induced  by  a  Scotch  friend  to  give  these  new  sorts  a 
mir  trial,  and  were  I  at  home  (whidi  I  am  not),  I  would 
^^,  ^<»  y<w»  inspection  (Mr.  Editor)  Mr.  Paterson's  bill, 
yy">g  that  I  only  bought  14  lbs.  of  seed,  which  I  again 
aflim  produced  618  lbs.  of  PoUtoes.— W.  W.  H.,  Knowsley 
(kUage,  Ptewxft. 

P.S.— Mr.  Paterson  will  probably  speak  for  himself,  but, 
I  think,  he  wrote  me  word,  that  some  of  his  experiments  on 
a  larger  scale  had  produced  even  mpre  favouraole  results. 

[There  is  no  need  for  our  correspondent  to  produce  proofs, 
we  have  known  him  many  yeara»  and  are  able  to  say  that 
his  word  is  quite  sufficient  testimony  to  the  truth  of  any  fact 
within  his  own  knowledge. 

That  Messrs.  Paterson  should  have  obtained  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  1400  bushels  per  acre,  intimates  that  an  ex- 
periment on  a  small  scale  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  evidence 
of  the  produce  obtainable  per  acre,  for  we  fear  no  Potato 
15U  yidd  140a  bushels  on  that  H>ace.  The  first  President 
<n  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  late  Mr.  Knignt»  tried  many 
S^^f^S?^*^  ^^  Potatoes,  and  he  only  has  recorded  his  hope 
that  1000  bushels  might  be  obtained.— Eds.] 


STJLPHUE  V.  BED  8PIDEB. 

Ih  Number  of  November  29th,  a  mixture  of  day  and  sulphur 
IB  recommended  as  a  paint  for  fruit  trees.  Does  this  act  me- 
chanically by  smothering  the  insects  P  Last  year;  hoping  to 
get  lid  of  the  unpleasant  smell  in  Giriiurst  due  to  the  chemi- 
cally combined  sulphur,  I  tried  a  number  of  mechanical 
mixtures  of  soap  and  sulphur  on  orchard-house  trees,  the 
proportion  of  sulphur  bemg  so  large  that  the  trees  were 
quite  yellow  after  painting.  For  a  time  I  hoped  that  the 
washes  had  succeeded,  but  later  on,  red  spider  appeared 
active  among  tiie  particles  of  sulphur.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  that  sulphur  medianically  mixed  has  not  the  same 
eifect  as  sulphur  chemically  combined,  as  in  GisOiurst. — 
G.W. 

[It  18  quite  true.  We  have  seen  red  spider  as  mency  as 
crickets  among  lumps  of  sulphur;  but  we  ha^e  seen  the 
same  thing  among  dried  Qishurst,  and  eveij  other  mixture 
titat  we  have  heard  of  or  tried.  We  have  more  faith  in  the 
ftunes  of  sn^hux  from  a  heated  waXU  or  %  hot-water  piate^ 


than  from  any  mere  suzfaoe  implication,  whether  mechanical 
or  chemicaL  When  iosects  aopear  on  tftie  growing  plant,  • 
Gishurst  water  and  other  mediums  will  be  usefhl,  and  if  the 
Gishurst  is  made  with  water  a  day  previously,  the  un- 
pleasant smell  win  be  dissipated.  For  mere  painting  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees,  so  as  to  smother  up  all  insects'  eggB» 
day  paint  is  as  good  as  any,  and  that  may  be  made  of  anj 
colour  with  sulphur,  soot,  and  lime,  all  of  ^nhidi  ingredients 
are  unpleasant  to  insects,  though  in  their  mere  medianical 
condition  th^  win  not  kill  them. — "&.  F.] 


F7EAMID  BEDS. 

Son  time  ago  w  were  promised  a  dssoription  of  tkm 
pyramid  borders  at  Bent&ay  Priory.  As  they  ▼«!«  ftfuit 
alluded  to  laatweek  as  being  very  onuunental  at  Mr.  Mk&B 
Cuxzie's  new  residence,  I  am  induced  to  beg  the  &voiir  of 
a  detailed  aeoonat  of  the  mode  of  sronping,  height,  ko^ 
at  some  conTenient  aad  early  poiod.  is  the  Qeranihaa 
Mangleeii  the  same  as  Mangles'  Variegated?  if  not,  please 
describe  it— Essnx. 

[As  soon  as  we  can  we  will  say  a  few  words  concerning 
Bentley  Priory ;  and,  were  we  to  give  all  the  details  of  tiie 
pyramidal  beds,  not  borders,  at  once,  we  should  only  be 
spoiling  the  taUe  by  removing  one  of  the  best  dishes.  Last 
year  an  engraving  was  g^ven  of  an  avenue  of  pyramidfl 
at  Putteridge  Buiy,  and  their  planting  in  cirdes.  These 
were  very  ndr,  but  they  were  mr  behind  the  pyramids  of 
Mr.  TiHyard's  at  the  Prioiy,  whidi  pyramids  were  of  one 
thing  and  one  colour,  llie  beds  at  Putteridge,  and  perhaps 
at  Mr.  Baikes  Ourrie's,  were  themselves  considerably  oe- 
vated.  The  mere  beds  at  Bentl^y  Prioiy  are  flat,  the  pyn^ 
midal  appearance  being  given  by  the  plants  alone.  The 
Caloeoluna  amplexicaulis  and  the  Heliotropes  were  magni* 
fioest;  but,  like  our  old  parish  schoolmaster,  we  w^l  not 
anticipate.  Possessed  of  vast  ftinds  of  knowledge,  he  par^ 
ticularly  ddighted  in  BoUin's  History  and  Plutarch's  lives ; 
and  when,  to  whet  our  anxiety,  he  would  give  us  an  outline 
of  the  fiMts,  and  the  phflosophy  of  such  a  life,  he  would 
stop  short  with — "  I  must  not  anticipate !"  In  the  mean- 
time our  oc^respondent  may  as  well  save  a  few  old  tallxsh 
plants  if  he  can.  It  will  remdre  him  some  years  to  rival  Mr. 
Tillyard.; 

Geranium  Manglesii  and  Mangles'  Variegated  are  the 
same  variety.  This  is  generally  used  in  oombination ;  Iqiti 
when  well  grown,  a  nuuMote  bed  has  a  splendid  effect,  with 
its  gossamer  feathery>l&e  flowers,  which,  with  the  light 
foliage,  produce  a  charming  effect.  It  is  one  of  thoee  planti^ 
however,  that  do  well  in  some  places  without  any  trouble, 
and  will  <Mily  do  very  middHng  in  other  places,  do  what  yes 

™»y-3  

MANAGEMENT  OF   PEACH   TBEES   JN   POTS 
AND  MAIDEN  TEEES. 

Srouxd  Peadi  trees  in  pots  be  taken  out  of  the  orohard- 
house  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  ?  Mj  man  has  phmgsd 
mine  under  a  wall  in  the  open  garden,  and  I  find  others  ore 
doing  the  same;  but  I  see  notiiing  about  it  in  Mr.  Bivexs'fi 
book.  Whidi  do  yon  consider  right,  to  keep  them  all  the  year 
round  under  glass,  or  turn  them  out  in  the  autumn  P  Aist^ 
when  should  they  be  brought  back  under  glass  again  ? 

One  more  question  I  should  like  answered.  I  have  bouj^ht 
about  one  hundred  maiden  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Aprioot 
trees,  whidi  I  am  now  having  cut  down  and  potted,  but  I 
have  no  room  to  put  them  in  my  orchaid-house ;  but  I  have 

SUTchased  a  piece  of  ground  where  I  intend  building  a  resi- 
ence,  and  hope  to  have  a  large  orchard-house  there.  Now, 
I  want  to  know  whether  I  can  keep  these  maiden  trees  (which 
are  now  being  potted),  for  two  years  out  of  doors,  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  nice  bearing  trees  by  the  time  my  orchard- 
house  is  ready,  if  so,  is  any  particular  treatment  required  P 
I  am  having  them  potted  in  li-inoh  pots  now,  and  thought  I 
could  shift  them  into  a  sise  laj^^  next  season,  and  the  follow- 
ang  season  (two  years'  time),  into  still  larger  pots  in  whidi 
thffir  would  remain  and  be  transferred  to  the  orchard-house. 
— J.D. 

[Such  trees  may  either  be  set  outof  doors  or  kept  in-doors 
with  vei7  good  results.  In  a  fine  summer  like  the  lasU  when 
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the  frail  was  ga^arad  and  the  wood  about  ripe,  the  trees 
ooiilii  be  sei  out,  the  pots  hanked-np  with  litter,  choosing  as 
"wann  a  phioe  as  peasible  in  front  of  a  wall  to  perfect  the 
ripenizig  of  the  wood  until  the  leares  had  fallen.  After  that 
I  it  mattered  little  where  the  treee  were  placed,  unless  it  was 

I  resolved  to  force  them  early,  and  in  that  case  the  north  side 

I  of  a  wall,  to  rest  the  trees,  and  protecting  the  roots  from 

I  extra  wet,  would  be  the  best  place  for  them.    All  others 

may  remain  in  anyplace  after  the  leaves  &U,  the  pots  pro- 
tected from  frost  and  wet,  until  the  first  frost  of  some  Af^  or  5^ 
This  out-door  treatment  not  only  helps  to  swell  the  buds 
nicely,  but  also  with  the  assistance  of  the  little  frost  to  get 
rid  of  the  eggs  and  remains  of  insects.  We  have  known 
I  plants  left  too  long  and  much  injured  by  the  frost.    On  the 

^  whole  then»  as  one  of  the  chief  ol^ects  of  orchard-houses  is 

the  ripening  of  the  wood,  as  well  as  tiie  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
and  as  the  very  dryness,  easily  secured,  so  much  promotes 
*  the  former,  we  genersJly  keep  our  plants  in-doors ;  but  as 

soon  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  droop,  we  place  the  plants 
ae  thick  as  they  will  stand,  protect  the  pots  with  litter,  and 
use  the  rest  of  the  bed  of  the  house  for  other  purposes.  If 
we  had  a  plant  infested  with  insects,  however,  we  would  be 
apt  to  give  it  out-of-door  treatment  in  the  autumn. 

Instead  of  eutting  down  your  maiden  plants  now,  we 
would  merely  short^  and  pruna  back  the  side-shoots  and 
^t  in  9  or  10-inch  pots.  These  pots  should  then  be  plunged 
into  a  bed  out  of  doors,  or  into  a  shed  all  the  winter,  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  air.  If  out  of  doora  a  piece  of  board 
or  tile  should  be  placed  over  the  pot  to  keep  extra  wet  from 
the  soU.  During  winter,  if  out  of  doors,  extreme  frost  must 
be  guarded  against  by  protection,  and  a  little  tiffany  or 
Nottingham  netting,  as  a  protection,  will  be  necessary  until 
the  middle  of  May,  so  that  the  young  wood  may  be  healthy 
and  kind.  This,  nipped  during  summer,  as  those  in-doors, 
win  secure  a  good  foundation^  and  the  chief  thing  will  be  to 
ripen  the  wood,  so  that  the  plants  shall  have  all  the  sun 
possible,  and  little  moisture  in  the  autumn.  Next  winter 
they  should  be  protected  the  same  way.] 


WELLINGTOI^IA  GIGAJJ^TEA. 

In  some  of  your  back  Numbers  this  year,  you  furnished 
your  recMtors  with  the  dimensions  of  several  of  the  large 
specimsBs  of  WeHingtonia  now  growing  in  different  parts 
OS  England ;  and  you  requested  that  other  eorrespondents 
would  forward  to  you  the  siee  of  their  plants  at  the  end  of 
this  sumoAer's  growth.  I  now  venture  to  send  you  the 
dimensions  of  n^y  plant,  which  was  sent  here  by  Mr.  Barron, 
of  Elvaston,  in  1857,  and  was  at  that  date  4^  feet  high. 

Our  plant  has  upon  it  at  this  present  time  fifty-seven 
ooaee,  each  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  and  I  think  these  will 
pcove  fertile^  as  the  male  and  female  blossoms  were  in  per- 
Isotion  at  the  same  time  during  the  summer.  The  male 
blossom  is  pink  in  colour,  and  Mr.  Barron  expressed  himself 
much  pleased  when  he  saw  it  and  took  some  away  with  him, 
sajnng  he  should  like  to  Isy  it  before  the  members  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Sode^. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our  plant  is  as  perfect 
a  specimen  as  can  be  found  in  England.  Other  plants  may, 
^erkape,  be  somewhat  higher^  but  none  can  be  more  perfect 
vx  its  pyramidal  outline.  It  has  not  a  twig  out  of  place, 
and  the  triangle  formed  by  its  boughs  from  top  to  bottom  is 
ami  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

The  circumference  of  the  obem  of  this  plant  near  the 
ground  is  5  feet.  The  spread  of  the  branches  is  38  feet  in 
ciacumfSnence..  The  height  of  the  plant  is  15  feet  1  inch. — 
B.  D.,  M<mk  JS(ypio»,  Salop. 


ABSENCE  OF  COTTAGE  GAEDENING  IN 
NOETH  DEKBYSHIEE. 

If  I  had  not  been  from  home  I  should  sooner  have  an- 
swered your  query  as  to  the  reason  of  cottage  gardening 
having  made  so  little  progress  in  North  Derbyshire,  at  least 
as  fiu:  as  I  am  able  to  answer  it. 

The  truth  is  there  is  no  obvious  reason.  Various  customs, 
maimers,  observances,  are  seen  to  prevail  in  some  places,  of 


which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  arose,  or  why» 
havinff  arisen,  t^ey  were  confined  to  those  localities.  But 
possiUy  climate  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
neglect  in  question.  Cottage  gardening  much  prevafls 
in  Cheshire;  but  in  Cheshire  to  all  the  old  cottages  yon 
almost  invariably  find  attached  a  small  orchard  filled  with 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Damson  trees.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
any  one  attaching  a  bit  of  land  to  a  cottage  for  an  orchard 
would  devote  a  portion  of  it  to  a  garden.  Im  Derbyshire 
you  see  nothing  of  the  sort,  at  least  in  the  Peak — ^no  doubt 
for  this  reason,  that  only  the  coarser  fruits  will  ripen  at  all. 
and  not  those  always.  For  instance :  Walnuts  grow  weD» 
but  never  harden  the  shell  or  produce  a  kernel;  Gilberts  do 
badly,  and  will  not  always  ripen.  This  severity  of  climate 
may  have  been  such  a  drawback  as  to  discourage  instead 
of  stimulate  gardening,  and  cause  owners  to  acquiesce  in 
the  idea  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  keep  the  land  in  graal^. 
for  which  it  is  admirable.  Perhaps  another  reason  might 
be  suggested  in  the  thinness  of  the  population  and  fewness 
of  the  gentry  to  encourage  such  things  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  northern  division  of  the  country. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  reason  of  the  &.ct,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  it,  as  you  observed.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to 
awaken  a  better  taste  by  annual  exhibitions,  but  it  requires 
time  to  bring  new  habits  into  the  country. — ^Hugh  Fobd 
Bacon,  Castleion,  Derbyshire. 


TRENTHAM  BLACK  GBAPE. 

I  THINK  your  correspondent  Mr.  G.  Bester  only  read  the 
last  part  of  Mr.  Pearson's  article  on  the  Trentham  Black 
Grape,  or  he  would  never  have  asked.  Has  he  m>wn  it  in  a 
cool  house  ?  for  Mr.  Pearson  distinctly  says,  '^  In  one  laige 
orchard-house  which  covers  900  square  yamls,  I  planted  a 
Vine  to  each  of  the  pillars  to  see  if  good  €brapes  could  be 
grown  in  Nottinghamshire  without  heat,"  and  the  resnlt 
of  that  experiment  has  far  exceeded  Mr.  Pearson's  expec- 
tations. 

I  have  not  grown  it  myself,  but  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  twice  this  year  at  Chilwell,  both  in  heat  and 
without  heat,  and  in  each  house  the  Grapes  were  a  credit  to» 
the  ^ower,  and  would  be  so  to  any  good  Grape-grower.  X 
can  tuUy  endorse  all  Mr.  Pearson  has  said  in  its  liAvoar. 

Perhaps  your  correspondent  Mr.  Gk  Bester  treats  his 
orchard-nouse  the  same  as  I  once  saw  a  beautiful  glased 
Peach  wall  treated — ^it  was  thrown  open  every  dsy  regard- 
less of  the  weather.  The  consequence  was  small  fruit,  and 
not  ripe  until  after  that  on  the  open  wall.— T.  D., 
Newark. 


rVT  FOE  EDGINGS. 

I  HAVE  not  seen  the  Ivy  edgings  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  alluded  to  by  "  £.  M.  P.,"  hut  manjf 
in  our  English  gardens.  The  way  they  are  made  is  to  forvn 
the  borders  of  old  rubbish  if  the  soil  be  wet,  otherwise  the 
plants  will  not  withstand  the  winter,  particularly  when  the 
more  tender  variegated  kinds  are  grown.  If  the  soil  is 
light  such  precautions  are  not  necessary.  The  plants  beingf 
at  hand— good  strong  plants,  \rhi<^  are  most^  raised  in,  or 
grown  in,  pots  for  a  time — are  planted  out  in  spring  2  feet 
apart,  watering  them  until  they  become  established.  As 
they  grow  the  shoots  are  trained  over  the  surfiMie,  imd 
secured  in  the  proper  position  by  pegs.  When  the  shoots 
meet,  or  the  desired  length  is  attained,  they  are  pegg^ 
down,  and  the  points  directed  towards  a  vacant  space, 
ultimately  there  being  none.  When  the  surfhoe  is  entirely 
covered,  the  points  are  cut  off,  and  this  makes  the  border 
dense  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  shoots  which  arise 
from  this  stopping. 

The  after-management  consists  in  keeping  the  shootQ 
within  their  proper  limits  by  going  over  them  frequently, 
and  cutting  off  those  which  are  disposed  to  ramble,  taking 
care  to  train  such*  if  there  be  any  vacant  space  to  fill,  in  that 
direction  instead  of  cutting  them  off,  so  that  an  equal  sur<» 
Ihce  may  not  only  be  obtained  but  preserved.  It  is  also  ne- 
cessary to  clear  the  border  of  dead  leaves,  as  these  are  very 
iHKrightly  if  left  to  decay  on  the  plants.  Every  three  years  or 
so  the  Ivy-bordersshould  be  cixt  quite  dsBe^lsaviBg, however,  a        > 
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Htunber  of  sliootB  to  fiimiBh  freih 
growths  and  leayes  to  cover  tho 
STirfkce  qniokly. 

The  best  kinds  for  snch  pxir- 
poees  are  the  Algerian  Iyj 
<Hedera  algeriensis)*  H.  Boagne- 
riana,  and  the  different  forms  of 
oanariensis;  the  Gold-blotched 
Irish,  the  Marble-leaved,  and 
that  knowi^  as  the  Irish  p^- 
mate-lobcd  Ivy  being  veiy  fine. 
The  Slender-branched  form  of 
the  Hedera  helix,  or  gracilis, 
with  those  other  forms  of  the 
species  of  small  but  close  growth, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  train- 
ing round  the  basket  or  wire- 
work  of  beds  in  the  flower  gar- 
den, where  they  have  a  fine  effect  : 
such  are  H.  helix  Donerailense 
minor,  and  its  variety  marmo- 
rata,  CuUis's  Silver-margined, 
lobata,  chrysocarpa,  and  pul- 
chella. 

I  shall  shortly  offer  further  re- 
marks on  these  useful  plants. — 
G.  Abbey. 


FLOWEE-BOEDEB  PLAN. 
Will  you  give  your  opinion 
upon  the  arrangement  I  have 
made  in  the  design  which  I  en- 
dose?  It  is  situated  in  front 
of  the  drawing-room  windows, 
inmiediately  under  the  eye. 
My  employer  wishes  to  have  it 

?lanted  in  the  ribbon  style. — 
I.  C.  H. 
J  We  think  your  proposed  plan 
I  [look  very  beautiful,  and 
your  proposed  planting  cannot 
be  improved  on. 

We  think,  however,  your  di- 
viding your  two  side-borders  by 
a  band  across  of  Ghiaphalium 
lanatum  will  destroy  the  fine 
sweepof  colour  just  by  dividing 
it.  We  think  that  if  yon  had 
your  circles  as  now.  and  the 
centre  broken  border  as  now, 
and  then  mixed  the  outside  row 
of  the  other  two  borders  with 
Koniga  maritima,  and  blue  Lo- 
belia all  round,  and  the  other 
lines  the  same  all  round,  you 
would  not  have  so  much  variety, 
bat  you  would  have  a  far  more 
telling  effect.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  mere  variety  will 
produce  grandeur  of  effect.] 

A.  1.  Verbena  Purple  Kiag. 
3.  Geraninm  Christine. 

3.  Geraninm  Bijou. 

4.  Oeraninm  Cbriatine. 

5.  Verbena  Purple  King. 

B.  1.  KoBlga  TtriegaU. 

2.  Oeranlum  Tom  Thumb. 

8.  CaloeoUriA  Aurea  floribunda. 

4.  Geranium  Tom  Thumb. 

5.  Koniffa  Tarlegata. 

6.  Qnaphalinm  lanatuB. 
c.  1.  Lobelia  tpeoioaa. 

3.  Geranium  Flower  of  tha  Day. 
8.  Perilla  nanUnenaie. 

4.  Geranium  Flower  of  the  Day. 
ft.  Lobelia  ipedoea. 

D.  1.  Humea  elegana. 

3.  Coleua  Verschafftlti. 

8.  Gentaurea  candidiaiima. 
>•  1.  Humea  elegane. 

3.  Ccntaurea  inrmnoearpa. 

8.  Amaranthua  melanehoUraf  ruber* 


WHITLEY  ABBEY. 

Thx  Skat  of  Lord  Hood. 

Thx  curiosity  with  which  all' 
strangers  visiting  Coventry  re- 
p^ard  the  effigy  of  Peeping  Tonr 
induced  me  one  fine  morning  ia- 
October  to  saunter  forth  front 
the  "  Bed  Lion"  in  quest  of  him, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  in  a  niche 
in  the  wall  at  the  comer  of  the 
street  facing  the  market-place 
was  the  veritable  Tom  in  a  fielct 
marshal's  hat.  How  ridiculous  ! 
The  general  interest  excited, 
even  in  remote  parts  of  the  kingf- 
dom,  by  the  processions  which 
occasionally  take  place  at  the 
fipreat  or  show  fair,  and  in  which 
Lady  Godiva  occupies  so  pro- 
minent a  situation,  will  pleacT 
my  excuse  for  this  passing^ 
notice. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
turnpike  road  to  Whitley  Abbey 
is  the  new  cemetery,  which  was 
laid  out  under  the  superintend 
dence  of  Sir  Joseph  Faxton,  the 
member  for  Coventry.  It  com- 
prises nearly  eighteen  acres. 
The  ground  selected  for  this 
purpose  was  exceedingly  pictu- 
resque in  its  original  state,  and 
its  beauties  have  been  further 
enhanced  by  the  masterly  design, 
and  the  tasteful  manner  in 
which  it  is  laid  out.  It  is  only 
of  late  years,  and  since  the 
passing  of  the  bill  against  in- 
tramural interments,  that  the 
English  people  have  become,  in 
some  degree,  familiarised  with 
these  picturesque  and  attractive 
places  of  burial,  which  have  been 
at  once  the  solace  and  the  or- 
nament of  continental  towns,  af- 
fording not  only  a  resting-plaoe 
for  the  departed  and  a  fitting 
retreat  for  sorrowing  relatives 
and  friends,  but  a  promenade  for- 
the  meditative,  amidst  gardens 
and  alleys  that  speak  of  death, 
but  tell  their  tale  in  a  soothing- 
spirit.  It  is  only  at  a  compa^ 
ratively  late  period  that  we 
have  permitted  ourselves  in  this 
countiy  any  sympathy  with 
those  gentle  and  graceful  cares 
and  affecting  sym^ls  of  linger- 
ing attachment  which  our  con- 
tinental neighbours  have  long 
since  been  accustomed  to  bestow 
upon  the  last  dwelling-places  of 
those  they  loved  or  respected  in 
life.  These  testimonies  of  love 
beyond  the  grave — the  care- 
fuUy-tended  flowers,  the  gar- 
femds  of  variously-coloured  Ever- 
lastings, the  handful  of  freshly* 
gathered  flowers  flung  upon 
the  tomb,  the  Snowdr(^  and 
Crocuses,  in  themselves  the  poe- 
tical symbols  of  "  death  in  the 
midst  of  Hfe/'  as  they  fade  and 
die  away>  but  no  less  emblems 
of  a  second  life  and  resurrectioiL 
as  they  spring  forth  again  aftes 
the  death  of  winter — all  these 
graceful  and  touching  evidences 
of   sorrow    itsking   to   find  a 
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Bootliixig  rent  in  gamisbiiig  the  place  where  the  loved  one 
awaits  a  second-  life,  were  long  unknown  among  us. 

Whitley  Abbey  is  about  two  miles  from  Coventry.  It  is 
a  capacious  Elizabethan  mansion  of  stone,  situated  on  rising 
ffxound.  It  was  here  that  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  fixed 
Mb  station,  when,  in  1642,  he  ineffectually  summoned  the 
dty  of  Coventry  to  surrender.  The  stove  and  greenhouse 
attoched  to  the  south  side  of  the  house,  as  seen  in  the  ac- 
companying engiaving,  are  60  feet  by  25,  supported  by 
pilhurs  covered  with  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  Ipomaa  Leaxii, 
Passiflora  Buonapartea,  Bignonia  venusta,  Lophospermum 
scandens,  and  other  choice  climbers,  trained  sdso  oeneath 
the  roof  from  which  they  hang  in  rich  garlands  and  festoons 
of  flowers  and  foliage.  Smith's  (Kant  Scarlet  Geranium 
covers  a  large  space  on  the  back  trellis,  and  is  25  feet  high  j 
there  are  also  magnificent  specimens  of  Punch  Geranium, 
Fuchsias,  Camellias  numerous  and  luxuriant,  with  their 
bright  glossy  leaves,  and  thickly  set  with  bloom-buds, 
and  Japan  Lilies  in  fuU  bloom,  with  fine  healthy  foliage. 
The  Acacias  are  also  worthy  of  notice  for  variety  and  good 


cultivation.  The  fine  Gloxinias  also  require  favourable 
notice.  In  front  are  flower-beds  on  grass  planted  with  the 
usual  bedding-out  plants — Scarlet  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
Verbenas,  &c.  Trained  against  the  house,  as  seen  in  the 
engraving,  are  large  specimens  of  the  White  Banksian  Bose, 
Magnolii^,  and  Glycine  sinensis.  In  front  of  the  lawn  is 
the  lake,  and  by  a  tasteful  treatment  of  its  boundaries  con- 
siderable indefiniteness  is  obtained.  At  the  head  of  the 
lake  is  a  natural  rockery,  secluded,  and  approached  from 
the  pleasure-ground  walk ;  it  is  composed  of  arches  mantled 
with  climbers,  and  narrow  winding  passages,  steep  and 
abrupt,  canopied  and  darkened  with  evergreens.  The  crevices 
are  filled  with  Ferns,  seedling  Azaleas  and  Bhododendrons, 
Orchis,  Primroses,  Foxgloves,  and  other  and  more  rare  sorts 
of  British  plants.  The  masses  of  Bhododendrons  and  hardy 
Azaleas  with  other  shrubs  of  trailing  habit  on  the  rocky 
margin  of  the  lake,  which  is  varied  by  indentations  and 
projections,  must  appear  gorgeous  in  spring  when  covered 
with  bloom  and  reflected  in  the  water.  The  quiet  character 
of  the  lake,  its  caverns,  and  its  rockery,  combine  to  make 
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this  place  a  scene  of  picturesque  and  artistic  beauty.  It  is 
truly  delightful  to  saunter  through  these  lovely  scenes  with 
a  mind  capable  of  feeling  the  beauties  and  the  glories  of  the 
creation,  displayed  in  the  insects  climbing  up  the  spiry 
grass  or  disporting  on  the  fragrant  flowers ;  in  the  scattered 
fish,  of  various  colours,  poised  on  tennuous  fins;  in  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  the  grove  that  make  the  welkin 
ring  with  their  sweet  music,  and  in  the  contrasted  wonders 
of  vegetable  life,  "from  the  Cedar  that  groweth  in  Lebanon 
to  the  Hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall." 

In  the  pleasure  grounds  are  fine  specimens  of  Evergreen 
Oaks,  Pinus  excelsa.  Deodar  Cedajm,  and  other  Coniferse, 
planted  by  Colonel  Hood,  who  was  killed  in  the  Crimean 
war,  and  on  that  account  they  give  a  hallowed  an4  melan- 
choly charm  to  the  place. 

The  kitchen  garden  of  three  acres  is  some  distance  from 
the  Abbey.  It  contains  three  vineries  and  a  Peach-house, 
old-&shion6d,  but  in  good  preservation,  with  strong  healthy 
Vines  and  Peaches.  The  collection  of  Pears  numbers  as 
many  as  fifty  sorts.  They  are  to  be  seen  against  the  walls, 
also  as  standards  and  dwarfs.    One  fruit  of  L^on  le  Clerc 


weighed  12  ozs. ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Eastei  Beurr^ 
were  very  fine.  Plums  on  dwarf  bushes  were  bearing  heavy 
crops,  and  the  collection  of  Apples  had  that  yellow,  mellow, 
yet  juicy  appearance  so  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  taste. 

The  park  of  250  acres  commands  an  affreeable  prospect 
oyer  some  extent  of  country,  and  is  adomea  with  some  mag- 
nificent Beech  and  Oak  trees ;  one  of  the  latter  measured 
15  feet  in  circumference  3  feet  from  the  ground.  "  Oaks,'* 
says  Shenstone,  **  are  in  all  respects  the  image  of  the  manly 
character.  As  a  brave  man  is  not  suddenly  either  elated 
by  prosperity  or  depressed  by  adversity,  so  the  Oak  displays 
not  its  verdure  on  the  sun's  first  approach,  nor  drops  it  on 
his  departure :  add  to  this  its  majestic  appearance,  the  rough 
grandeur  of  its  bark,  and  the  wide  protection  of  its  branches. 
A  large,  spreading,  aged  Oak  is,  perhaps,  the  most  venerable 
of  ail  inanimate  objects." 

*'  Mark  yonder  Oaki,  laperior  to  the  power 
Of  all  the  warring  winds  of  heeTen  they  rite. 
And  from  the  stormy  promontory  tower, 
And  toss  their  giant  arms  amid  the  skies. 
\Vhiie  each  asaatliDg  blast  increase  of  strsDgth  supplies.** 
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Tb«Hmi.  Krt.  Hood  has  ftunkhed  her  drawing-room  with 
modehi  of  fignrM  and  groups  in  tiie  rarioos  occupations 
common  to  each  ooontxy,  and  which  are  ffenerally  copied 
from  the  lUuitrated  London  News.  The  olgects  are  distin- 
l^nuBhed  for  good  taste  and  considerable  skill. 

*<  A  tUBf  of  bMvtr  U  A  Joy  for  over. 
Iti  l»T«llji«M  laonaMs ;  itwiUnertr 
nm  mto  BothlBfBMi ;  but  MUl  irUl  keep 
A  towtr  qoiet  for  m,  uA  a  slMp 
fUt  of  swMt  diMin%  ud  bMlth,  and  qoitt  breatliliig.*' 

The  ^^lole  iamnder  the  excellent  management  of  Mr.  P(md» 
the  head  gardener. 


WOEK  K)E  THE  WEEK. 
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Pbocrb  with  former  directions  as  regards  manuring  and 
trenching,  which  are  the  principal  operations  at  this  season. 
Qravel  walks  should  come  in  ibr  a  share  of  attention.  Sifted 
coal  ashes  are  an  excellent  material  for  the  back  walks,  as  it 
bears  the  winter  traffic  well  and  is  always  pleasant  to  wai 
upon.  A  coating  of  this  material  may  now  be  given  if  they 
are  in  a  bad  condition.  Celery,  take  advantage  of  the  first 
dry  day  that  may  occur  if  the  ground  is  in  a  rather  dry 
state,  to  earth-up  closely  any  that  may  have  outgrown  the 
previous  soiliiw,  and  be  pr^wred  to  protect  the  ridges  in 
case  of  severe  frost.  Dry  sUble  litter  answers  very  well  for 
this  purpose.  Parsley,  endeavour  aa  fiur  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  to  have  a  good  supply  under  safe  protection,  for 
there  is  g^ieralfy  a  la^  demand  for  this,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  severe  winter  it  is  difficult  to  save  it  by  the  ordinary 
protection  of  hoops  and  mats.  Peas,  sow  a  few  more,  and 
Beans,  as  snccesaion  crops,  drawing  esrth  to  the  strong  of 
the  first  aowiBfls.  A  little  dry  charred  earth  is  excellent, 
laying  it  en  eask  side  ef  the  stems.  A  fow  bmndung  sticks 
or  spmea  it  wiB  <MMd  them  from  cold  catting  winds  or 
sever»^ — ^ 


It  is  alwifs  desirahls  to  have  as  mach  of  the  prunimg  stmk 
naUmg  done  before  the  ^qwoach  of  spring  aa  possible.  Lose 
no  (Mortunity,  thevefiure,  of  forwarding  the  operationB,  for 
besidsB  Ite  adfantage  of  having  that  kind  of  work  done 
before  the  hm^  season^  the  gudBs  wi&  preset  a  mndi 
neatar  sppsaaaiiii  after  the  waBtr—  are  nailed,  th»  borders 
made  trim^  the  sauOl  fruit-beariiv  bashes  proned,  and  the 
groamd  aomig  them  sUi^t^  forked  over.  See  t^iat  the 
standard  tnes  whioh  have  been  reesst^  moved  or  root- 
pruned  are  iimly  seeared  agauMt  i^mj  from  winds,  and 
also  Jet  any  roet-pnming  or  tnmq^lhmting  remaining  to  be 
done  Hbb  nisssn  he  eoaented  aa  aoon  as  posaiMe. 

The  weaf^cris  stiSfhvevsahlafor  casrying  oat  alterations 
and  where  these  arein  haadthegrshonld  be  pscaMuted  with 
the  greatest  possible  diqwtch^  Fkating  and  the  removal  of 
large  trees  or  shrubs  cannot  be  finished  too  soon,  for  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  plants  should  be  afforded 
some  chance  of  making  fresh  roots  before  the  trying  winds 
of  March.  See  to  even  small  plants  being  secured  against 
the  wind,  fop  these  are  often  injured  by  being  blown  about 
aft»  phinting,  which  a  small  stake  and  a  few  minutes'  work 
would  prevent.  Rrocure  a  stock  of  Briars  for  budding  on 
n«t  seaeon.  Let  the  roots  be  well  trimmed,  cutting  back 
ooeely  the  strong  ones,  for  these  if  left  will  be  of  little  use 
save  to  ihmish  an  endless  supply  of  suckers.  As  soon  as 
ahmtions  are  completed,  and  the  beds  and  borders  are  put 
m  proper  order  for  the  winter,  let  a  little  fresh  gravel  be  put 
upon  the  walks  if  necessary,  in  order  to  render  thAn  firm 
rad  dry  for  the  winter.  Plants  of  a  tender  habit  in  the 
borders  should  have  some  litter,  sawdust,  or  old  tan  spread 
pretty  thickfy  over  the  roots,  and  a  few  spruce  fir  or  ftirze 
bushes  stuck  round  them.  Creepers  on  walls  or  trellises 
diouM  now  be  naQed  or  tied-in.  Those  of  a  tender  descrip- 
tion should  be  protected.  Examine  pillar  and  trellis  Eoses, 
and  see  if  the  soil  wants  removing,  or  the  kinds  changing. 
Eor  choice  sorts  roomy  holes  should  be  made,  capable  of  con- 
taining three  or  four  barrowloada  of  well-prepared  soil. 
T^urfy  loam  of  good  quality  is  the  chief  ingrSUent,  to  this 
add  a  portion  of  rich  rotten  manure  and,  if  at  hand,  a  little 
sandy  peat  or  leaf  mould: 


tfBuuuouai  Am>  comBwafroMr. 
Chrysanthemnme  and  most  of  the  lewsetiu^ 
require  fluent  attention  in  watering.  Tha  naves  ci  €9a- 
meklias,  Orangee,  Ac.,  are  liable  to  a  dark  scon:  tfak  ahoalA 
be  cleaned  away  with  a  sponge  at  this  perioH  espedallgrf  «a 
the  diief  inteMt  among  pot  plants  depends  in  a  gicat 
measure  on  cleanliness,  holm  with  regard  to  l&e  leaves  and 
pots.  Take  care  when  froet  arrives  that  the  Heaths  do  not  W- 
come  too  dry  of  a  sudden.  The  bestpreventive  of  thie  ia  ta 
be  very  shy  in  applying  fire  heat  we  have  already  aUadad 
to  the  ill  effdcts  ofhumidity  and  stagnant  aar  in  |daat-hooB6s 
as  evils  to  be  guarded  against  most  partieidiirly  at  tikis 
season,  but  these  are  of  minor  importance  oompared  wiA  one 
of  our  own  creation,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  which  im 
not  ^unfrequently  seen  in  the  drawn  and  unhealthy  ooeifr- 
pants  of  greenhouses — ^we  allude  to  heat,  which,  ju&ionidy 
appHed,  is,  of  course,  of  the  first  importance,  but  emplojea 
without  judflmaent  becomes  a  fertile  cause  of  the  evils  alxyve 
described.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  s|»ing  or  soas- 
mer  tempen^ture,  without  the  sunlight  of  t^e  one  or  tha 
other,  is  altogether  an  anomalous  state  of  things,  and  one 
which  cannot  be  pursued  consistently ;  with  things  so  sus- 
ceptible of  such  infiuenoes  as  plants,  above  all,  lugh  night 
temperature  should  be  avoided.  We  are  convinc^  of  the 
value  of  the  practioe  of  employing  night  coverings,  and  of 
thus  dispensing  in  a  great  measure  with  the  use  of  fires. 

STOVB. 

Some  of  the  early-ripened  tall  Caoti  may  now  be  intro- 
duced either  in  the  stove  or  foieiag-pi:^  and  receive  a  liberal 
watering  to  commence  with.  Do  not  encourage  any  fresh 
growth  at  this  period,  rather  aim  at  that  kind  of  manage- 
ment which  will  serve  to  consolidate  the  growths  alre^y 
made  and  to  devek^  the  bloaaoms  of  the  late-flowering 
plants  in  a  proper  way. 

roacuro-prr. 

This  is  a  eantal  period  at  which  to  introduce  a  ccmsider- 
ahla  hnlk  ef  ttuaga  for  genuine  forcing  purposes.  Bhodo- 
deadroaSfr  Aaakas,  Pmrnat  Lilacs*  Moss  and  Pkovenoe  Soees, 
Sweet  B[iac%  Honey snaihs,  Eahaias,  Daphnes,  Shodoras, 
the  more  advaneed  Hyadntha,  Naroiss«a>  Tulipe,  ibo,  msLy 
new  be  ihirly  started.  A  sweet  bottom  heat  of  80**,  mad  an, 
atmospheric  temperature  of  6&*,  will  be  neeeasaxy,  whatavetr 
the  structure.  One  thing  saay  be  hare  observed,  and  that  ia 
— ^that  it  is  in  vain  to  intEodoee  anythina  umlsss  yoperly  aet 
forUooai.  This  points  to  thaaeces«ty  oca  a 
tiainiag,  aa  advised  in  psoyar  seaaoa  in  tiua  < 


ma  Asn 

Look  over  the  plants  eacefallty,  at  least  enee  a-week,  and 
reawre  decayiaglsaves^  4e..  whiieh»  whaa  Mb,  en^y  eaoonrage 
damp,  and  mil^w.  Seetkit  thefraiss  are  wril  banked  np, 
so  aa  to  be  proof  afpuaat  any  ordSnaryfroat;  and  do  not 
■<glset  cqrering  up  seearefy  at  ai^t.— -W.  Kkani. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KXTCKEK  OABDBN. 

Choss  a  dry  day  for  wheeling  a  little  rotten  dunjg  on  to 
alleys,  quarters.  &c.,  to  be  use^  as  wanted,  reserving  the 
chief  of  such  work  for  dry  frosty  weather.  Packed  up  Gairots^ 
Beet,  &c.,  in  sand  and  dry  earth  in  sheds.  Protected  Canix- 
flower,  earthed-up  Cabbages,  and  strewed  the  ground  with 
dry  burned  rubbish,  especially  near  the  plants,  which  wiff 
alike  protect  them  from  severe  frosts,  and  set  slugs  aai 
snaUa  adrift.  If  this  tne  mild  weather  continue  mock 
lon^r,  we  will  just  move  up  the  most  forward  Cabbagea  m- 
tended  for  spring  with  the  point  of  a  steel  fork  so  aa  to 
snap  the  ex&eme  roots,  and  then  fasten  the  earth,  ftrmiff 
about  them.  This  will  check  growth,  and  diminishing  luxn- 
riance  will  render  the  plants  more  sturdy  for  meetxDg  a 
severe  firost.  Protected  Artichokes  with  some  litter  round 
the  crowns,  which  we  find  had  been  neglected.  Cleared 
Asparagus  groimd  of  faded  tope  and  weeds,  and  covered 
with  a  dressing  of  rotten  hotbed  dung,  consisting  chiefly  of 
decayed  leaves,  the  virtues  of  which  will  be  washed  to  the 
roots  by  rains ;  but,  as  stated  the  other  week,  summer  is 
the  right  time  for  helping  the  Asparagus.  ^ 

A^aragvu  Forcing. — Gave  plenty  of  air  to  Asparagua 
coming  on  in  a  common  hotbed.  vTe  mentioned  the  othor 
week  Siat  we  had  forced  this  vegetable  in  rather  too  large 
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quantities  for  our  supply  of  plants  for  several  years,  and  wa 
flM&txon  it  for  reo<»niae&dinff  the  practice  of  having  good 
beds  for  ibrdng  slightly,  at  least  without  the  necessi^  ai 
detftroyint?  the  plants,  whidi  is  generally  the  case  when  old 
roots  are  lifted  and  transferred  to  a  mild  hotbed.  Last  year 
ire  stated  how  sudi  beds  should  be  made  so  as  to  be  forced 
by  dung,  \xj  flues,  or  hot  water ;  and  how  for  a  little  help, 
a  bad  may  have  brick  or  board  edgings,  with  a  pit  or  narrow 
ditch  round  it  in  which  fermenting  material  may  be  placed 
^March.  No  plan  costs  less  trouble  for  present  supply  than 
BAing  the  roots,  from  four  to  seven  years  old,  out  of  the 
beds,  and  forcing  them  in  a  slight  hotbed;  but  then,  of 
ooorse,  1^  roots  are  of  no  more  use,  and,  therefore,  a  oon- 
stant  succession  of  young  beds  must  be  kept  up  to  take  the 
place  of  the  older  ones  broken  up.  Thus  treated  we  have 
had  fine  heads  about  Christmas  from  plants  scarcely  more 
Iban  tiu«e  years  from  the  seed;  but  generally  it  is  desirable 
to  have  i^e  plants  older. 

^One  or  two  inq[uirie8  have  been  made  as  to  the  mode  of 
fftgnting  such  raised  plants  in  the  hotbed,  and  doubts  have 
Men  expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  gathering  so  many 
iMds  from  such  a  small  space.  These  doubts  would  be  dis- 
oipated  if  it  were  recollected  that  all  the  good  roots  and 
buds  were  clustered  close  together,  to  yidd  as  much  as 
pvissible  in  the  way  of  produce,  without  providing  for  the 
produce  of  another  year.  We  treat  these  Asparagus  plants 
m  the  hotbed  just  as  some  amateurs  treat  their  one  or  two 
stools  of  Hhubarb  in  the  open  air — ^by  slipping  off  every 
stalk  and  leaf  that  comes — a  good  plan  for  ootaining  all  the 
present  produce  possible,  but  not  a  good  plan  if  we  expect 
produce  eve^  year.  Keeping  in  view,  iiien,  that  we  wish 
the  bed  for  its  space  to  hold  as  much  as  possible,  and  that 
1^  tree  leaves,  &c.,  we  have  a  hotbed  which  wfll  yield  from 
80^  to  90**  of  bottom  heat,  we  place  all  over  it  some  8  inches 
of  sandy  soil  and  leaf  mould.  We  then  begin  at  the  end  of 
a  row  or  Asparagus-bed  by  taking  out  a  trench,  and  with 
mattock,  spade,  and  fork  undermine  the  mop-like  roots  with 
l&eir  crowns,  taking  care  not  to  Inmk  the  latter.  These 
will  generally  be  all  sound  if  the  bed  is  young,  but  some 
will  be  rotten  and  deoayed  if  the  beds  are  old ;  and  such 
diould  be  removed,  as  without  sound  buds  and  roots  there 
will  be  no  produce.  These  roots  are  placed  carefully  in  a 
barrow  and  are  taken  to  the  bed ;  and  the  first  row  of 
crowns  is  placed  oareftilly  at  the  back  of  tiie  beds,  and  the 
lonff  mop-like  roots  are  drawn  out  in  front  of  them  and 
packed  in  the  light  rich  soil  The  next  row  of  crowns  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  these  roots  as  near  to  the  first  row  of 
crowns  as  possible,  and  the  mop-like  roots  drawn  forward  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  so  on  until  Itie  frame  or  bed  is  filled. 
A  slight  sprinkling  of  soil  is  then  put  over  tiie  roots,  a 
watenng  given  so  as  to  wash  in  among  the  long  roots,  and 
then  a  couple  of  inches  of  leaf  mould  or  old  tan,  or  any  light 
soil  thrown  over  alL  The  crop  will  depend  more  on  the 
previous  treatment  and  tiie  state  of  the  crowns  than  on  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  give  strength  to  the  i^ants  after  th^ 
are  taken  up.  Extra  heat  is  the  greatest  enemy  they  can 
meet  with,  and  this  can  be  greatly  regulated  by  the  air 
l^ven.  Wben  once  the  shoots  are  about  nt  for  use  in  winter, 
Ught  and  air  are  necessary  for  colour  and  flavour;  but  too 
much  air  must  not  be  given  in  cold  weather,  or  the  shoots 
will  be  apt  to  be  hard.  Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  too 
much  bottom  heat,  we  prefer  banking  up  the  sides  of  tiie 
frame,  so  that  we  can  give  more  air  wilmout  great^  inducing 
the  inside  temperature. 

Though  we  speak  of  hotbeds,  however,  our  amateur 
brethren  may  have  Asparagus  all  the  winter,  especially  after 
Christmas,  in  their  litue  greenhouses,  or  even  in  their  rooms 
aad  windows.  We  have  seen  it  very  good  in  ceUars — ^rather 
pale  m  colour,  it  is  true,  but  much  improved  by  being  placed 
in  damp  sand  for  a  few  days  before  using,  and  set  in  a 
window,  a  little  film  being  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  shoot 
every  morning.  The  daanp  sand  is  better  than  water.  We 
have  also  grown  it  on  tiie  floor,  and  even  by  the  sides  and 
on  the  top  of  a  flue  in  a  greenhouse,  beneath  stages,  &c.,  in 
bones  seme  8  inches  deep  and  a  foot  wide,  moving  the  boxes 
to  the  light  as  the  shoots  rose  some  3  or  4  inches  above  the 
ground.  We  have  seen  some  such  boxes  very  nice,  in  the 
window  of  a  clergyman's  study,  after  being  forced  near  the 
Utcbenfire. 
It  reminded  us  tff  the  doings  of  anoiiier  minister  of  the 


gospel,  whose  Idtohea  was  a  tcgviiar  forang-lMNne  In  wiator 
for  bulbs,  Shubarb,  Sea-kale,  Ac.  Enthusiast  m  he  was  in 
evezything  connected  with  gardening,  tfasee  pmsoitB  were 
engaged  in,  less  from  any  e^ect  of  mere  «elf£gratifioHtioii, 
than  the— (well,  it  must  have  been  setf-gratmoation,  too^ 
though  oombined  with)—'llhe  nobler  desirs,  brf  meaas  of  a 
flower,  or  a  vegetable  out  of  season,  to  thzow  some  lay 
of  sunshine  into  the  chambers  of  aflaotion  and  sruftring. 
Owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  inflnence  df  a  mere  ISuin  mee^ 
meric  warm-hearted  kindness,  every  voung  gnl  in  tiie 
kitchen,  instead  of  grumbling  at  the  trouble^  took  alaoet  as 
much  interest  in  &e  old  barrels  and  tube  that  omnberei 
her  domain  as  her  master  hinumlf.  We  have  even  bami 
assured  that  the  short  inatmotire  iiiiterviews  en  mich  oooa* 
sions  have  become  the  beaoon  H^^ts  to  regaUsbe  the  couxae 
of  a  life  journey.  Such  sneoess,  under  diffionlties,  is  just  ft 
pro<^of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  "Where  tbeii«  is  a 
will  there  will  be  found  a  way." 

Sea^lcaU  and  JZAnckDrb.— Took  up  some  meM  roots,  aad 
placed  them  in  the  MufiAiroom*hoaae.  Here  we  h«ve  j«Bt 
taken  a  note  out  of  the  dargyman's  book.  When  his  Hyft- 
oinths  and  Tulips,  and  Narcissus,  had  filled  their  pots  with 
roots  in  the  dark  cupboard,  and  begun  to  push  at  the  top^ 
he  used  to  bring  them  nearer  the  fireplace,  and,  to  encourage 
upright  prolongation,  place  a  pot  of  the  same  sise^  lawm'Sftn, 
over  them,  wi&  the  small  hole  in  "Ae  reversad  pot  open» 
except  at  night.  This  kept  a  higher  temperature  in  the 
atmosphere  round  the  lengthening  fiower-atem.  WhantlM 
covering^pot  got  in  the  way,  liie  pot,  wMh  the  Mfo,  waa 
moved  to  the  mantelpiece  for  a  fow  days,  and  then  to  the 
window.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Sea-kale,  we  tlnnk  ^Sb%  easieitt 
and  simplest  of  all  plans  for  fonsiii^  it,  is  just  tobuM  a  laild 
hotbed,  that  will  yield  about  80*  of  bottom  heict,  and  from 
55^  to  60^  of  top  heat,  place  the  roots  thickly  in  it,  and 
cover  with  aqy  old  box  or  opaque  material  that  will  eKohide 
light  and  air,  aad  whidi  imL  leave  an  open  space  of  12  or 
15  inches  over  the  crowns.  For  a  constaat  supply  for  first 
cutting,  this  plan  is  apt  to  give  too  much  produce  at  a  time, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  moresu^ed  to  large  flunifies  and  market 
supply,  than  to  small  households.  In  the  latter  oase^  Uttla 
at  a  time  aad  regnlaziy  is  more  wanted,  and,  theiafora, 
though  we  might  follow  the  aibove  plan  in  a  -dark  oomer  ef 
the  Mushroom-house,  we  prefer  for  £he  first  crops,  packing 
a  lot  of  roots  in  some  large  pots.  If  these  come  Auiter  Idian 
we  want  them,  we  can  remove  them  to  a  cooler,  daxk  place. 
If  they  do  not  come  so  soon  us  we  want  them,  instead  of 
placing  more  heat  about  the  pots,  which  ndght  ii^jure  the 
flavour  of  the  vegetable,  we  find  it  better  to  plaoe  a  pot  of 
the  same  size  reversed  over  them,  and  this  soon  draws  iSttb 
heads  to  the  desired  length.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
all  things  thus  grown  in  the  dark,  be  It  SeapULe,  Bhabaab, 
Chicory,  or  Tunup  tops,  depend  chiefly  for  tiiair  Bteength 
on  the  stored-up  matter  d  the  previous  aeaaon,  and  for 
their  quality  in  being  used  in  a  comparatively  short  and 
stubby  state--say  6  indhes  for  Sea-kale,  and  10  or  12  inoiiea 
for  Rhubarb.  Oo  beyond  that  and  you  hove  wataiy  juiee 
instead  of  substance. 

JftiMrooms. — ^Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  notice  what 
can  only  be  defended  in  an  amergency.  A  short  time  ago 
we  stated  that  we  feared  our  mimmer-beds  would  not  give  a 
lacge  enoxigh  supply  for  a  shootii^^  party,  and,  tiierefoxe,  w» 
put  more  heat  to  the  first  bed  in  tiie  shed  Uudiroom^LOUse, 
by  turning  over  a  preparatory  bed  below  tiie  one  that  waa 
to  come  on,  so  as  to  steam  the  house,  and  by  letting  heat 
into  a  hot-water  pipe,  and  steaming  the  house  by  syringing 
the  hot  pipe.  For  eight  or  ten  days  the  heat  of  the  atmo* 
sphere  would  range  from  60^  to  65^  and  70^,  just  from  6"  to 
10^  too  much  for  general  purposes.  The  object  so  for  waa 
gained,  as  the  bed  haa  been,  and  is  now,  a  white  sheet  of 
Mushrooms  of  all  sises,  firom  that  of  the  fluahioTiablo  oap 
hat  to  the  size  of  pin  heads.  But  tiie  very  sight  of  'dia 
large  thick  Mushrooms  tells  the  initiated  that  the  thing  has 
been  over-done.  We  like  to  see  those  huge  MuriirSoinay 
when  it  is  desirable  to  have  them,  olinging,  as  it  were,  to 
the  bed,  with  their  thick  juioy  stems  on^  an  inch  or  two  in 
height.  Those  large  specimens  we  are  now  gatharmg,  oa 
the  oontraiy,  are  many  of  them  on  stems  of  from  8  to4  iachaa 
in  height — a  sure  sign  that  the  bed  has  had  too  much  heat; 
and  aknost  as  sure  a  sign  that  the  produce  may  be  ampla 
for  a  time^  but  that  it  wiU  be  aixhanstad  pramaifcnmly,  and 
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that,  thereliwe,  when  this  treatment  is  from  necessity  re- 
sorted to«  due  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  successions. 
Even  what  we  meant  for  a  succession  piece  has  come  in  a 
fortniffht  or  three  weeks  too  soon,  and,  therefore,  a  third 
piece  has  been  spawned  and  earthed,  and  a  fourth  bit  put 
in  preparation,  in  making  fresh  pieces  at  tliis  season  in 
houses  bearing  for  table,  all  rank  steams  should  be  aroided, 
or  they  will  taints  and  in  some  cases  discolour  the  Mush- 
rooms. The  Mushroom  itself  is  in  no  way  particular  as  to  the 
extra  sweetness  of  the  material  at  its  roots,  it  is  only  as 
aftecting  the  top  that  this  care  ia  necessary.  In  making  a 
fresh  bed,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  rankest 
material  at  bottom,  and  the  sweetest  at  the  top,  and  if  this 
is  not  quite  sufficient,  the  best  remedy  for  keeping  the  house 
sweet  by  keeping  down  all  noxious  steams,  is  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  bM  with  a  spzinkling,  say  an  inch  or  more,  of 
dry  earth.  This  after  having  served  its  purpose,  may  be 
mixed  with  the  manure  at  spawning  time.  At  first  from  ne- 
cessity, through  shortness  of  manure,  we  used  a  considerable 
amount  of  dry,  fibry  loam  mixed  with  the  fermenting  ma- 
terial, and  for  some  time  we  do  ao  from  choice,  as  the  soil 
becomes  such  a  good  preparer  and  moderator,  that  dung  may 
be  used  without  losing  its  rich  properties  by  turning,  dry- 
ing, &c. 

Trenching  for  CarroU. — The  cleaning  the  pleasure  grounds 
and  the  collecting  of  leaves  has  prevented  us  doing  much 
in  the  way  of  d^ging,  trenching,  and  ridging,     w  ere  we 
sure  of  a  good  frost  in  the  month  of  NovemlMr,  we  would 
prefer  leaving  sudi  work  until  the  surface  of  the  ground  were 
pretty  well  frosen,  as  that  is  one  of  our  best  helps  for 
getting  rid  of  many  enemies  in  the  shape  of  slugs  and  snails. 
It  is  as  well  not  to  delay  after  December,  however,  for  if  we 
wait  for  the  surikce  to  be  frozen,  we  may  lose  the  chance 
of  having  the  fresh-tumed-up  ground  pulverised  and  mel- 
lowed by  the  best  of  all  cultivators.    Bear  in  mind,  that  we 
disapprove  of  turning  down  frozen  soil ;  but  we  do  like  to 
have  the  soil  of  beds  and  quarters  frozen  and  thawed  again 
before  we  turn  it  down.    In  all  old  kitchen  gardens  some 
extra  care  should  be  taken  in  preparing  the  soil  for  Carrots 
and  other  roots  of  a  similar  description.    The  great  draw- 
back is  generally  an  excess  of  richness  in  the  aiuface  soil  at 
least,  which  causes  the  roots  to  fork  instead  of  descending 
straight  and  well-formed.     This   also  is  one  reason  why 
the  Short  Horn  is  more  cultivated  in  such  circumstances 
than  the  long  Altrincham,  &c.     For  a  year  or  two,  our 
Carrots  did  not  please  us,  but  this  season  they  were  very 
good  notwithstanding  the  drought,  and  we  believe  just  from 
preparing  the  ground  as  we  used  to  do  in  old  gardens.     We 
have  now  commenced  ridging  a  piece  that  has  borne  heavy 
crops  of  winter  Onions,  Peas  between,  and  then  Cauliflower 
between  the  Peas.    The  ground  was,  therefore,  in  far  too 
rich  a  condition,  especially  near  the  surface,  for  Carrots.    It 
is  being  ridged-up  three  spits  deep,  the  upper  spit  being 
placed  at  bottom,  and  the  fresh  bright  soil  of  the  bottom, 
with  just  a  little  of  the  clayey  subsoil,  placed  at  the  top. 
The  bottom  spits  we  will  not  meddle  with  any  more,  as  they 
have  been  weU  broken ;  but  the  top  spit,  now  in  the  form  of 
ridges,  we  would  scatter  over  with  a  little  gas  lime  if  we 
had  it,  fJEdling  that  we  will  aprinkle  a  little  tar  with  a  brush 
over  it,  just  leaving  a  drop  hci'e  and  there  to  deter  by  its 
smell;  and  idler  sprinkling  a  little  lime,  chalk,  or  lime 
rubbish,   or  charred  rubbish  along  the  rows,  we  will  torn 
over  these  surface  ridges  several  times  during  the  winter 
before  levelling  them  down  for  sowing  in  the  spring,  and 
the  experience  of  the  past  would  predicate  that  next  season 
we  s  hall  obtain  nice,  large,  straight  roots,  as  the  best  richest 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  Uio  trench  will  entice  them  down- 
wards instead  of  encouraging  them  to  fork  at  the  top.    In 
very  poor  sandy  soil  we  have  seen  magnificent  crops  from 
manuring  heavily,  but  placing  that  manure  from  12  to 
15  inches  from  the  surface. 

HorseradisK. — Few  things  keep  up  their  ^rice  at  market 
better  than  this  hot  customer.  In  general  it  receives  but  scant 
justice,  being  condemned  to  some  out-of-the-way  comer,  and 
where,  from  remaining  long  in  the  same  place,  the  produce 
becomes  much  harder  and  less  succulent  than  younger, 
better-cultivated  roots.  Wo  have  met  with  some  instances 
where  due  attention  was  paid  to  it,  and  it  went  through  the 
rotation  of  cropping  much  the  same  as  other  perennial  vege- 
tables.   In  these  cases  the  ground  was  duly  prepared — ^not 


little  bits,  in  the  usual  way,  but  long  \hhi  pieces  were  used 
for  planting,  and  the  ground  kept  hoed  and  cleaned  anuxn^ 
the  plants  as  regularly  as  among  Cabbages  or  Onions.  The 
result  was  fine  massive  bunches  of  underground  stems. 
There  was  little  difficulty  with  the  old  plantationa,  aa» 
though  tiie  smallest  bit  of  root-stem  wiU  grow,  it  will  also 
lose  its  vitality  like  the  dreaded  Convolvmus,  if  the  top  is 
kept  well  cut  with  the  hoe.  The  order  of  these  plantations 
we  felt  to  be  a  rebuke  to  some  of  our  out-of-the-way  comers. 
It  is  not  a  bad  rule,  in  taking  this  crop,  to  keep  an  open 
trench ;  dig  to  the  bottom  of  the  root  pretty  well,  and  firash 
plant  as  you  go  on.  But  we  have  always  noticed  that  a  man 
would  require  the  eyes  of  Argus  to  do  such  work  anything 
like  systematically :  and  hence  the  Horseradish  department 
as  to  appearance,  is  generally  such  that  the  least  said  of  it 
the  better.  In  making|,fre8h  plantations  the  ground  shooIdL 
be  trenched  from  18  to  24  inches  deep;  in  general  little 
manure  will  be  necessaiy,  and  that  chiefly  placed  at  the 
bottom ;  but  if  the  ground  is  stiff,  or  approaching  to  clay, 
burned  and  charred  rubbish,  lime  rubbish,  and  chalk  wul 
benefit  it  much,  and  cause  the  plants  to  grow  with  more 
vigour.  The  sets  should  be  planted  in  rows,  20  inches 
apart,  and  8  or  10  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Where  muck 
in  demand  and  valued,  a  little  bit  should  be  planted  everj 
two  years  or  so,  and  the  older  plantation  stubbed  up. 
Other  departments  next  week. — S.  P. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Dbcbmbbb  10. 

The  sopply-  of  outdoor  T«teUbleii  contlnuM  good.  Forood  receublM 
onlv  comprtfle  Sea-kale  end  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans.  Doaaert  Applea  are  rtfll 
plentlfaU  and  prinelpallr  oontUt  of  New  town  Pippin,  Cox*a  Orange  Fififtu^ 
Nonpareil,  and  Old  Golden  Pippin.  la  destert  Peart  the  beat  are  Wlntar 
Nella,  Gloa  Moreean,  Chanmontel,  Eaater  Benrrtf,  and  Matthewa*  Kllxa.  or 
Groom' •  Prlneees  Beyal,  which  ia  of  good  qvali^,  and  rwy  aenriceaUe  at 
thia  period  of  the  year.    Grapea  and  Pines  are  auflleient  for  the  demand. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticoltore^ 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Oentleman."  By  s* 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  ui\jaatifiable  trouble  sad 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed toUly  to  The  Editors  of  ike  JowmaX  of  HortMt- 
tvtre,  (fc,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C. 

^.B._Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 
Covirnn  rou  Dey  gAWDY  Soil  (Ifonfieola).— None  will  thrireiowettiB 

tuch  a  aoU  as  Pinus  Inalgnls,  and  it  is  one  of  the  moat  haadaome. 
BooKt  {J.  T.  /».).— "The  Garden  Manual,"  which  tou  can  hare  fres  hf 

pott  from  our  office  for  twenty  poetage  aumpt ;  and  BiAardBOB*a  "  DwKtn 

Plgt,*'  which  you  ean  obtain  from  any  bookteller. 
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I  Nsw  OftirAMBHTAL-FOLXioxD  PL4JIT8  (JT.  D.  T.).— Of  the  Xrt.  PoUook 

dan  of  OenmiiiBSTOii  miglLt  add  to  thoaa  yoa  already  poeieee,  Captain  Meade. 
Iiadj  Callnm,  and  Sunaet;  aleo  flaxlfraga  Fortanl,  Lonlcera  aoxeo-rettea- 
Ifta,  Ireslne  Hetbettl,  and  Ancaba  Japonica  picta.  We  miffht  oame  a  boat 
of  other  planta  did  we  know  the  parpoae  for  whieh  jon  require  tiMiii,  and 
whether  yoa  can  oommand  a  etore  temperature.  Ton  will,  howoTer,  find  a 
Ilat  of  the  new  planta  of  the  year  in  *'  Hogg's  Omrdenera'  Year  Book," 
about  which  yon  inquire.    It  is  now  ready,  price  U.  free  by  poet  U.  id, 

'  OoBSB  on  FuBsi  PnoPAOATiirQ  (ltMiMitf).~We  find  it  anoeeeds  better 

%y  sowing  than  transplanting,  it  bang  dUBcult  to  remore  at  any  time,  eren 

I         when  young. 

,  PomnriA  PULcnxnnziu,  Dtimo  (JET.  r.).>-Yonr  plant  is  dying  from 

want  of  *  suitable  temperature.    It  is  not  usual  for  it  to  die  down  at  thU 
t  season,  nor  in  fset  at  any  time,  though  it  does  lose  its  leaves  after  flower- 

I  tag,  when  it  should  have  a  rest  and  be  pruned  in.    It  requirea  the  heat  of  a 

t         stove,  and  cannot  be  grown,  so  fkr  as  we  know,  snooeasf^Uy  in  a  temper- 
ature of  leia  than  5V*  in  whiter,  though  we  have  had  it  doing  fairly  in  a 
1         eonaervatory  at  about  90«.    We  fear  it  is  dying  back  because  the  shooto 
were  not  suffldently  ripened,  and  you  wUl  only  accelerate  its  death  by 
I  cutting  It  back.    Keep  in  the  warmeat  and  driest  part  of  the  house,  and 

I         give  no  water  b«yond  a  Uttle  to  prevent  the  wood  shrivelUnff.    If  you  have 
I  a  hotbed  ready  In  March  we  would  plunge  the  pot  In  ft,  cutting  down  when 

I  the  eyes  became  prominent,  and  growing  in  the  frame  hotbed  all  the 

I         rammer,  ao  as  to  have  it  in  bloom  early,  which  we  fear  will  never  be  the 
case  if  grown  in  a  greenhouse. 
SnuBfi  ros  Oaowma  Uicnnn  Tans  (£iaf«ciM).— The  best  that  we  know 
I  are  Berberis,  or  Mahonia  aqnlfollum,  B.  repena,  and  B.  DarwiniL    They 

j  are  very  ornamental,  and  form  excellent  game  cover.    We  have  a  planta- 

tion  such  as  yours,  whteh  is  desired  to  be  ornamental,  and  we  find  that  of 
idl  thinga  Ve  plant  in  it  Aucuba  laponlca  doee  the  best,  and  takes  to  the 
aitnation  better  than  any  other  plant  We  have  some  plants  6  feet  high, 
and  as  much  through,  aod  this  under  Elm  trees  which  are  large  enough 
for  rooks  to  build  in.  Evergreen  Privet  does  very  fairly ;  so  does  the  Bon- 
leaved  Privet;  common  Hollies,  and  common  Laurels  are  indeed  good  planta 
for  such  place*,  but  difficult  to  establish  at  first,  owing  to  the  dryness  of 
such  situations.  We  planted  some  hundreds  last  spring  both  of  Laurela 
and  Holltea,  alao  Ancnbaa,  and,  notwithatanding  tho  unparallelled  drynesa  of 
the  aummer,  we  have  not  lost  a  aingle  Aucuba,  and  many  Laurels  which 
we  thought  dead  are  now  shooting  from  the  root ;  the  Holliea  are  still 
alivp,  and  will  no  doubt  shoot  with  tbe  return  of  spring.  They  were 
watered  regularly  twice  a-week.  It  is  no  use  planting  suoh  things  in  dry 
situations  unleea  they  are  looked  after  untU  estobUshed.  Common  Yews 
we  have  doing  falrlv,  and  Butcher's  Broom  well.  Box  does  badly,  Rhodo- 
dendronponticum  middling,— the  soil,  however,  does  not  suit  such  plants. 
Alezandiian  Laurel  (Buscus  raoemoeus)  does  well,  Portugal  Laurela  are 
mdlfferant.  and  the  Periwinkles  are  excellent  for  covering  the  ground. 
We  have  not  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  Skimmia  Japonica  in  such 
situations,  but  feel  Justified  from  what  we  hbve  heard  in  reoommendbig  it 
tor  select  spots  in  shady  plantations. 

BiaimfOBAiff  FnviT  Show  (TT.  JftfP.).— Blenheim  Orange  and  Blenheim 
Pippin  are  the  same  Apple,  and  the  collection  in  whicb  It  was  exhibited  aa 
two  distinct  varietiea  ahould  have  been  disqualified.  It  waa  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  Judges.  Ihe  letter  you  copied  was  not  Intended  for  publica- 
tion. 

EnrcATiON  ow  OAunsMxaa  ( W.  Z>.).— The  subject  needs  no  further  advo- 
cating. You  are  quite  right  in  oonsidering  a  general  knowledge  of 
chemistry  ia  desirable  to  be  possessed  by  a  gardener,  and  you  will  find 
chemistry  fhlly  applied  to  horticulture  in  "The  Science  and  Practice  of 
hardening"  published  at  our  office. 

OnTAnrnre  a  Stock  of  Pvrpls  Kuio  Yxbbxha  (P.  J.  A.),— IT  you  have  a 
gardener  friend  he  would  meet  likely  be  in  a  position  to  let  you  have  the 
greater  part  of  the  cuttings  desired  by  Che  beginning  of  next  March.  If 
you  could  obtain  half;  or  even  a  fourth  of  them,  bv  the  first  week  In  that 
month,  you  might  have  a  hotbed  of  well-sweetened  dung  made  a  fortnight 
previously,  5  ftet  high  at  back,  and  4  feet  In  front,  and  a  foot  wider  than 
the  frame  all  round.  This  would  give  a  bottom  heat  of  from  80<>  to  8fi<»,  and 
a  temperature  ef  from  70P  to  7&''  within  the  frame.  A  few  inches  of  rather 
dry  soil  should  be  placed  over  the  bed,  and  3  or  8  inches  of  moist  sand  upon 
it.  The  cuttings,  being  inserted  in  pure  silver  sand,  hi  saucers,  without 
drainage  openings,  will,  if  the  soil  be  kept  wet,  strike  in  ten  days  or  a 
fdrtnight.  You  may  then  place  some  rather  light  loam  and  leaf  mould 
within  the  fhune  for  a  few  d^ys,  to  become  warm,  and  in  thia  the  cuttings 
may  be  potted  singly  In  60-siaed  pots  when  well  rooted,  watering  gently 
with  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  frame.  Continue  them  in  the  fraoM, 
and  when  sufficiently  grown  take  off  their  tope,  and  make  cuttings  of  these, 
the  bed  being  lined  to  keep  up  a  temperature  of  HOP  or  65o  at  night.  These 
cuttings  will  strike  in  another  ten  days  or  a  fortnij^ht,  and  be  ready  for 
potting  oS,  and  in  about  ten  daya  more  they  will  each  furnish  a  cutting  fhim 
the  point.  The  cuttings  from  which  they  were  taken  in  the  first  Instance 
will,  through  the  stopping*  by  this  time  have  made  two,  three,  or  more 
shoots,  now  of  sufficient  length  for  cuttings,  which,  with  those  already 
atmck,  will  give  you  something  like  the  number  of  cuttings  desired,  and  of 
course  phmts  by  the  latter  part  of  April ;  but  you  must  ao  time  a  bed  as  to 
have  it  readv  for  the  third  lot  of  cuttings  by  the  third  week  in  April. 
the  two  first  batches  being  gradually  hardened  off.  The  last  batch  will  be 
etmek  in  ten  days  or  so,  when  they  are  to  be  potted  off,  and,  when  well 
establiahed,  gradually  hardened  off,  so  aa  to  bear  planting  out  in  the  last  week 
in  May.  ProTldtag  you  cannol  obtahi  one-fouith  of  the  number  of  cuttings 
^teeired  by  the  befflnning  of  March,  we  would  purchase,  if  we  could,  a  dozen 
ilrong  plants  (which  we  very  much  question  if  we  could  do),  and  place  them  In 
a  mild  hotbed,  not  so  hot  as  for  cuttings ;  and  having  other  beds  ready  to  strike 
the  cuttings  In  as  they  are  obtainable,  twelve  good  planta  would  furnish 
the  number  of  cuttings  you  require  j  hut  we  fear  the  main  difficulty  will 
not  be  in  ohtaintag  the  cuttings,  but  the  plants  to  take  them  from.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  make  friends  with  some  gardener  who  has  these 
plants  to  furnish  by  the  thousand.  Failing  this,  we  do  not  think  yon  could 
^0  better  than  purchase  a  few  dosen  atrong  plants  early  in  spring,  even 
if  yon  gave  for  tnem  a  trifle  more  than  the  regular  price. 

CmnABiA  LBAvsa  ConuHO  (/.  P.  F.y.—If  your  Cuierariaa  are  f^ree  firom 
fly  why  do  yoa  smoke  them  OBce  a* week!    We  have  no  evidenee,  but  think 
that  moat  likely  the  enrl  hi  the  leaf  ia  from  the  frequent  uae  of  the  tobacco 
■moke,  and  letting  it  reach  the  plants  in  a  hot  state. 
Annans  ( J7.  /.  T.  J7.).— We  have  not  Mr.  Noye's  addretn. 


CAiArnvMB—CoBoui  SCAN9SII8— Oz^OKniAa  iRMthJlor»),^W9  fear  tha  ' 
Caladinms  will  perish  if  kept  hi  a  greenhouse  during  the  winter.  They 
should  be  wintered  in  a  stove,  and  be  kept  on  a  dsmp  floor,  eo  that  the  eoll 
may  be  kept  a  little  moist.  If  kept  dust  dry  the  roots  are  liahle  to  rot  when 
they  are  watered  in  the  spring.  If  von  ha?e  no  better  plaoe  than  a  grwiw 
honae,  you  will  make  the  most  of  it  by  keeping  them  in  the  hottest  part» 
and  not  letting  the  soil  become  too  dry.  If  the  case  was  heated  they  ought 
to  have  been  kept  in  it  without  water  all  winter.  Pot  them  in  March,  and 
put  them  in  the  caee  u,  once,  watering  aparingly  until  growth  fairly  eoa^ 
menoes,  then  water  freely.  Cobcea  scandena  does  not  flower  beeauae  it  haa 
not  room  enough  on  a  amall  wire  trellis.  Give  the  plants  large  pota  to 
grow  in,  and  the  upper  part  of  a  back  trellis  in  the  greenhouse,  and  they 
will  bloom  abundantly ;  or,  if  you  want  anything  to  cover  the  roof  In  order 
to  afford  a  little  shade  to  Ferns  and  the  like,  your  two  plants  will  cover 
them  in  a  short  time.  You  will  do  no  good  by  cutting  them  down  until 
they  become  unsightiy,  when  the  cutting  back  will  Induce  tnah  ehoote  with 
flner  foliage.  Give  the  Oloxlniaa  very  little  water  and  keep  near  the  glaas^ 
and  they  will  go  to  reet  aa  soon  aa  they  ought.  Keep  hi  the  warmest  part 
of  the  greenhouse  all  wtater,  placing  the  pota  on  a  damp  floor,  but  without 
any  water.  Shift  hi  March  from  thumb  pots  into  24's,  watering  gently ;  and 
do  not  water  much,  only  keep  the  soli  Just  moist  until  they  begin  to  grow. 
If  yon  have  a  hotbed  to  plunge  them  in  after  potting  ther  will  do  all  tha 
better,  and  yon  may  grow  them  in  it  until  they  are  ahowing  for  bloom,  when 
they  will  do  well  in  tne  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse  if  uey  are  hardened- 
off  a  littie  before  removing  them  from  the  hotbed. 

CoYJinxvo  AaPAXAovs-BxDs  IN  Winter  {S.  N,  J.].— Unless  you  wiah  to 
have  the  Asparagus  with  a  long  slender  underground  shoot  wltii  no  more 
of  it  eatable  than  the  green  or  purple  tipa,  there  b  no  benefit  in  the  Frenoh 
system  which  you  mention.  In  what  way  the  uncovering  of  the  roots  in 
winter  can  benefit  the  plants  we  cannot  perceive ;  and  we  know  verv  weU 
if  the  aoil  were  taken  off  the  crowns  in  autumn  that  the  frost  would  kill 
every  crown  so  exposed  in  winter,  for  Asparagus,  though  a  native  of  thia 
country,  becomes  very  tender  through  high  feeding  or  rich  manuring.  The 
crowns  In  winter  ought  not  to  be  covered  with  less  than  from  3  to  G  inchea 
of  soil,  8  inches  more  of  manure  behig  added  every  autumn.  It  should 
not  be  too  rotten,  so  that  it  may  aot  as  a  manure  and  protection  at  the  same 
time.  Taking  the  roughest  of  this  away  In  March,  and  forking  the  shorteat 
tato  the  beds  at  the  same  time,  is  the  beet  method  of  securing  strong  sboota 
hi  April  onwards.  These  are  not  fit  for  cutthig  untU  they  are  fhMn 
S  to  6  inches  out  of  the  ground,  or  more  than  half  green  or  pnrple,  that 
part  only  having  the  flavour  of  Asparagus,  the  underground  white  part 
being  about  aa  tough,  and  quite  as  taateleesi  as  the  roet  of  an  Elm  tree. 
This  ia  the  English  system,  and  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  your  gardener. 
Year-old  planu  are  not  covered  nith  soil  or  anything  hi  autumn,  for,  not 


Just  coloured.  Such  look  very  nice,  but  are  tasteless.  The  beds  being 
covered  with  soil  in  spring  it  is  neoeaeary  to  take  a  quantity  of  it  off  in 
autumn,  so  as  to  prevent  the  roots  or  crowns  rotting,  as  they  are  liable  to 
do  when  in  a  wet  soil,  and  in  order  that  the  roots  may  be  better  manured, 
and  not  to  expote  them  to  the  atmosphere,  for  that  can  do  planta  Uttle  good 
when  they  are  in  a  state  of  rest.  In  this  case  the  soil  requisite  to  blsnch 
the  shoots  would  have  to  be  put  on  the  beds  again  in  spring.  There  cer- 
tamly  would  be  no  harm  la  trying  the  French  method;  but  if  you  wish 
good  Asparagtis  for  table  keep  to  the  old  plan.— G.  A 

Stxxch  IK  Gbbbhhousb  (JSrin-^o-frra^A).— Without  more  particulars  wo 
cannot  account,  with  certahity,  for  the  bad  smell  from  your  flue.  If 
newly  done  the  lime  would  give  off  strong  vapours  when  a  strong  fire  was 
used.  In  such  a  caae  you  had  better  use  k  slow  fire  all  day  during  the  mild 
weather,  with  plenty  of  air  in  the  greenhouse,  untU  the  bricks  and  johita 
are  slowly  dried.  Are  you  sure  that  clean  water  was  used  for  making  tha 
lime,  and  also  that  the  bricks  were  sound  and  good  ?  for  we  recollect  of  a  flue 
being  made  with  brioka  fh>m  what  had  been  a  manure  tank,  and  no  time 
would  remove  the  amell.  In  either  of  these  caaes  much  more  care  and 
patience  must  he  used.  Does  the  flue  draw  freely  T  for  if  not  tbe  smoke  will 
be  apt  to  come  through  the  Joints ;  and  if  mbbisk,  such  aa  cinders,  contain- 
ing  bits  of  doth,  feathers,  vegetables,  Ac,  Is  used,  if  the  smoke  do  not  come 
through  the  odours  will.  Is  your  iron  pipe  for  the  smoke  large  enough 
for  the  flue,  or  if  largo  is  it  clear  throughout  T  as  they  soon  fill,  and  the 
scent  from  themselves,  and  then  from  senoing  smoke  back,  is  bad.  Use,  at 
first,  good  dry  fud. 

HoT-WATan  PiFM  Fon  CuoovBBa-HOUSx  (Wiff an). '^Yon  do  not  state  tho 
height  of  your  8  feet  wide  and  28  feet  long  span-roofed  Cucumber-house, 
with  a  bed  3  fleet  8  inchea  wide  on  each  aide ;  but  allowing  it  to  be  of  tha 
ordinary  height,  we  would  eav  that  ono  pipe  all  round  below  the  beda  would 
be  suffldent  for  Cucumbers  in  May.  To  get  Cucumbers  all  the  winter,  or 
very  early,  you  had  better  haTO  two  pipea  for  bottom  heat  beneath  each  bod» 
and  two  for  top  heat  all  round. 

Hbatiro  bt  Gas  {G.  P.  jS.).— We  should  be  glad  ff  some  experienced 
correspondents  would  ttate  todr  praotioe  as  to  this  mode  of  heating.  Wa 
adopted  It  some  years  ago  successfully.  Meanwhile  we  would  atate  that 
lew  plants  suffer  more  from  gaa  fhmes  than  Feme  do,  and,  therefore,  tha 
fumes  should  be  kept  out  of  the  house  by  having  a  tube  or  ehimn^  to  paaa 
into  the  outer  air.  Could  not  the  house  be  heated  from  the  aame  place  aa 
that  which  is  used  for  the  greenhouse  ?  If  the  results  of  the  combustion  of 
the  gas  are  got  rid  of,  we  have  no  doubt  that  gas  would  serve  the  purpose. 

CxLBBT  BoLtiKo  {Bi(Mey).—\7t  presume  you  mean  that  your  Celerv  ia 
throwing  up  the  fiower-stalk,  and  therefore  becoming  unfit  to  send  to  table. 
You  would  find  lately  the  whole  raiioncUe  of  this  m  an  article  by  Mr.  Fish. 
Dryness  at  the  roots  is  the  chief  cause,  and  the  next  cause  is  checkhig 
growth  before  planting  out. 

TuBBBoaa  Gvltvbx  (Jans).— We  fisar  no  better  results  will  attend  your 
efforts  another  year,  as  the  roots  seem  to  be  considerably  weakened.  Wo 
would  pot  them  in  March  in  turfy  loam  of  a  rather  atrong  nature,  giving 
only  a  dight  watering,  and  keeptag  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  In  April 
plunge  the  poU  in  a  mild  hotbed  (75*),  and  keep  them  there  until  the  first 
week  in  August,  giving  a  good  supply  of  waier,  and  ayringmg  the  planta 
overiiead,  ao  aa  to  keep  down  attacka  of  red  spider.  They  should  be  kept 
near  the  glass.  Whan  they  have  made  all  the  growth  they  appear  diapoaed 
to  do  reduce  the  supply  of  water  to  hdf  for  three  weeka,  and  hi  three  weeka 
more  leave  It  off.  During  tha  winter  keep  the  pots  in  a  Ught  airy  part  of 
tho  gteenhonai. 
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«  nttikto  wltboat  Mtdag  in  Mck  «<mld  awwer  yow  puyoae,  pMfndtaf 
yialM^»ohlni]M7fnmitta«n.  If  the  boiler  It  insltfe  tlw  biMM  no  hMt 
:wm  b»  kMt,  bnt  KTMit  eare  swt  be  teksn  of  the  Am  to  pravent  baok 
^angbita,  «r  TonidU  bwre  Un  Aiibm  tbat  tbe  flw  bow  cIvm  yM.  Tbe 
•4«uta«0«of  ft  boUtr,  iritb  or  wttbout  hot-wster  plpet  attechod,  K  tbat  the 
'"  ideiiottvtMbotM«BtroB«tovecerel6MlyiBaaeffodtoe|ife4odo.  For 
"  'neSe  nenboiiMe  <f!or  omateiin  «o  would  prefer  e  bnek  etore  to 
tbe  brick  «oei  Mt  get  eo  bot,  and  TClaiM  tbe  beet  l««w 

Baxlt  VxirsKT  (A.  B,  C.).—Yom  proposed  booee  will  do  tAoAnMj  for 
•■rly  foreinjc,  or  Ibr  fceeirtDg  Vines  late;  bot  for  tbe  porpoee  you  «bon14 
henre  three  pipes  instead  of  two  for  jonr  hot-air  dutmber,  mnd  yon  win 
vast  at  least  double  tbe  pipes  yon  propose  for  top  beat. 

iO.  L.  D.).— "Tbe  Cottase  Qaideners'  Diotieaary^  deenes  tbe 
It  is  pvUbbed  by  Mr.  H.  Bohn,  London. 

Tmme  Osmm.— ••a  K«r8ei7«an*'  wishes  to  be  tafonned  where  be  con 
^MOntblB  species  f    HebassppUedwitboatsaoosastootbernnrseonMn- 

FxLBnr  AMD  Cob  Kurs  (flf.  r.).-Most  likely  tbe  Tsrlaty  adrertised  la 
oar  cohmms  Is  so  tmprovement  on  former  ones,  but  whether  it  be  the  one 
yon  speak  of  or  not,  we  are  notable  to  say.  In  our  columns  next  week,  you 
Will  see  an  artlote  on  the  Tflbert  by  one  of  our  correspondents,  ^hidi  wffl 
glTc  tbe  informatloa  you  require. 

BiarBBBET  Cahxs  jwt  Bxauho  (If.  J.)-— If  your  slmation  be  a  Tery 
drr  one,  tbta  fruit  wffl  not  do  well  with  you,  but  if  you  can  remore  them  to 
»  manper  one,  so  muck  the  better.  After  planting  corer  with  rough  dung, 
md  In  fbtnre  years  dig  only  very  shallow  amongst  them,  as  the  toots  lie 
near  the  surlace.  Mulehtog  in  summer  snd  supplying  wttb  liquid  manure 
irlH  do  much  to  insure  good  fruit  eren  on  dry  ground.  If  the  planto  be 
ilgorous,  you  may  lescre  four  or  fire  cane»,  proTlded  tbe  plants  be  wide 
cnoogh  apart,  but: do  Bot  \^  any  means  crowd  diem.  Is  your  land  a  good 
unet  tf  not,  try  Prince  of  Wales,  or  Improred  FastoliT. 

SBMormo  OoosBBBBBT,  CuBBAnv,  AMD  orBXB  Tbxbs  (ii2«m).~These 
JBajr  be  remoTcd  as  early  as  yoatike,  taking  care  iu  dohig  so  not  to  tread 
the  ground  into  a  sort  of  pucty4lke  mass.  The  earlier  such  work  is  dooe 
After  the  leaf  fells  the  better.  In  oiAor  tbat  the  rooU  may  commence  their 
IPoA  hi  their  new  abode. 

CmBBASiAS  MOT  FLOwtBivo  7K  Labob  Pofs  (Jdsm).— It  isquitc  sa  wcU 
Utett  your  plants  do  not  show  fhwpsi^eiems,  as  it  is  likely  these  wenld  an 
beseae  ebortlve  or  nearly  ee,  and  produce  no  petals,  as  Is  genexBlly  the  case 
Vllb  Ctaierarias  showing  flower  in  the  dark  diqrs.  By-and-by  you  r  plsKte 
vol  be  all  the  finer  from  not  throwing  up  flower-etems  too  soon.  If  you 
«BB  induee  them  to  flower  in  Odeber  tbat  win  do,  bnt  not  later. 

Pbobibo  Pbach  TkXBs  (/.  K.).— Itls  eustomsry  to  shorten  the  shoots  In 
iH  eases  where  a  good  wood-bud  can  be  had  to  cut  back  to.  Usually  such 
tads  sre  between  two  bloom-buds,  bnt  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  thi», 
and  it  is  better  to  delay  the  pruning  until  these  show  themselTes  with 
eertalnty.  If  there  be  plenty  of  wood  well  fnmisbed  with  bloom-buds 
OB  the  tree,  you  msy  cut  away  tbe  gfovs  shoots  entirely,  unless  one  should 
luippen  to  be  where  it  is  wanted  to  fUmisb  a  naked  part  of  the  tree.  It  is, 
boweyer,  sometimes  necessary  to  leave  shoots  their  ftill  leng^  when  trees 
are  not  famished  with  wood-buds,  and  this  is  often  the  case  iu  trees  not 
ever-healthy,  ss  there  is  generally  one  or  more  buds  at  the  point  which  an 
certain  to  grow.  We  must  siso  caution  you  against  leaving  fruit  on  a 
toaaeh  that  has  not  a  leading  shoot,  for  although  the  bissenm  will  set  and 
the  fruit  will  adrance  to  a  considerable  else  on  such  shoots,  it  wlU  not  arrWe 
•t  matoztty,  and  will,  therefore,  only  exhaust  the  tree  and 
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Gbapb    pou  Latb  Tihxbt— Uocvn  amd  Lobo    Bxbs  Ai.*bb3catkz.t 

1^.  XT.  V'.).— Black  Alicante  is  suited  for  a  late  Tlnery,  but  is  a  bad  aetter. 
Ton  had  better  have  Lady  Downes*.  We  forget  tbe  exact  sixe  of  the  beds 
at  fbe  Crystal  Palace,  bnt  whatever  the  diameter  of  your  circle  may  be^ 
fbe  um^  width  and  double  the  diameter  in  length  will  look  very  well  for 
TOur  long  beds.  Thui,  if  your  circles  are  8  or  10  feet  In  diameter,  tbe  long 
beds  should  be  8  or  10  feet  wide,  and  16  or  20  feet  In  length.  Of  course,  the 
■weep  of  the  circle  wUl  cause  the  roundlng-in  of  the  ends  of  the  long  beds. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  the  outside  end  of  a  long  bed  Is  rounded  or  not, 
bnt  it  would  look  ss  well  done  ao,  and  to  give  a  reason  for  doing  so,  you  might 
plaee  a  small  shrub  or  Rose  on  the  grass  there.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
no  moment.  The  white  Geranium  will  not  be  so  chowy  as  the  Feverfew 
eaoly  tn  tbe  seesoB,  bot  it  will  likely  be  better  tai  the  antamn.  Wethinktfae 
leag  beds  wlU  be  beet  pbmted  tai  lines  with  a  border  aU  round.  But  yen 
Bay  chaBge  them  every  year,  and  croes  end  reoroes  them  in  over  so  many 
flams,  and  aU  be  beautlfnl  if  symmetrical  and  tbe  eeloars  hrigbt  and 

Kamxs  or  Farrrs  (/n^ifirer).— Vicar  of  Winkfleld.  (T.  M,  F*.).— Oslvtlle 
Bouge  Apple ;  Yen  Hens  Lten  le  Clere  Pear.  ( WHUam  Bilder),^!,  Blen- 
hslm  Pippin;  S,  Early  Nonpareil ;  8,  BedCordsbire  Foundling;  4,  fioarlet 
MonpardL  (Oeorpe  Oifrd).— i,  Feam's  Pippin ;  8,  Coart  of  Wick ;  8,  Uke 
Orionel  Yangban's;  8,  CalviUe  Blanche;  7,  Old  NenpareU;  8,  Franklin's 
•oldea  PIpplB ;  8,  Golden  Basset.  {J.  A„  jrotmghom).—l%  is  one  of  the 
had  any  naaae  known  in  this  eoantry.    It 


BChnvee,  and  prebeUy  never 
Is  qpdle  worthless. 

Kambs  or  PiAitTs  (d  8.  JIT.).— Banren  frond 
Yeneris,  Oommon  Haiden-bsir. 


of  AdiBBtmn  oaplUne- 


POVLTRT.  BBS.  and  H01T8BH0LD  OHBOBICLB. 


PBJIVENTING  THE  BAIDS  OP  POWLS— 

BEAHMA  POOTBAS. 
TaxBJB  are  one  or  two  plans  by  which  "  A  Sottth  Couhtbt- 
XAjr"  might,  I  faaqy,  stOl  ke^  hia  speoial  pets,  Ham- 
taoghs.  True,  they  are  teociible  flieis,  bat  it  mnat  be 
remembered  ti»t  aU  fowls  fly  only  when  alftrmed*  and  that 
their  method  of  "  fenoing"  is  to  alight  on  the  ^Biioe  like  a 


Welsh  hflintukg  pony,  and  then  down  on  the  other  aide. 
Now,  if  the  pMsent  Snoes  of  "A  South  Covwtkimax"  mte 
walls,  he  may  nail  stout  strips  of  wood  on  his  yard-siide  ef 
the  wall  firmly  into  il^,  letting  them  be  2  feet  at  the  least 
higher  than  the  wall,  aad  about  6  feet  Jipaxi.  To  ibesa  ist 
him  attach  some  fine  three-inch  galyanised  wire-iMttmg,  and 
if  he  do  not  put  a  connecting  railbetween  his  npiights,  as  bo 
many  do  for  the  aake  of  appearance,  I  do  not  think  even  his 
Hamburghs  will  get  over.  With  a  connecting  rail  they  wiQ 
be  certain  to  make  it  the  alighting  spot.  In  addition  to 
this  he  may  cut  half  of  one  wing,  and  if  he  is  oaopeftd  to  do 
this  himself,  catting  only  the  nnder  wing,  no  peiaon  can 
detect  it,  aad  it  mateaally  diminishes  the  power  of  fli^it 
If  the  fences  are  wooden  the  same  phm  may  be  adopted.  A 
hedge  fence  must  depend  on  its  goodness,  bat  a  foot  widfii 
of  wire  at  the  bottom,  if  the  fowls  can  get  thnmgh,  aad  a 
modification  of  the  uprights  and  wire  at  the  top  oogbt  to 
ancceed.  In  the  case  of  hedge  fences  the  wire  mnst  be 
wider  at  the  top;  bat  ''Wu^TonmB  B.bctob'6"  advioe  to 
another  correspondent  in  the  same  Number  wfll  suit  biSL 
"  Try,  try,  try  again,"  and  from  «y  own  experienoe  I  ieel 
certain  he  will  succeed. 

J  have  to  thank  aereral  of  yoor  correspondents  for  kinfiy 
notices  of  any  communications,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
from  "  Bbahxa  Pootsa^s  **  account^  that  my  hlstoiy  of  Locd 
Tredegar's  Show  is  bearing  fruit. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  take  myself  in  rererae— -to  wit* 
"  Z.  A.  B.  T.,"  "  *T*is  hard  work  to  write  the  letters  that 
way,"  and,  as  Sam  Slick  would  say,  "  don't  seem  to  come 
kinder  natteral."  Does  he  mean  all  he  says  P  or  is  he,  aa  ibe 
same  author  would  say,  only  "  a  bamming  of  me  P"  Well*  it 
is  more  suited  to  my  amour  propre,  bump  veiy  largely  de- 
veloped, that  it  should  be  the  first;  but  I  may  bell  him, 
that  "  the  idea  of  the  judge  giving  an  account  of  his  awards  ** 
is  not  mine,  but  I  eitiber  read  in  yoor  report  of  the  Poolligr 
Club  October  Meeting,  or  dreamt  that  I  did,  to  this  effso^ 
that  in  cases  where  the  judge  appeared  to  have  given 
the  prizes  in  opposition  to  the  standard  of  exoeUsaoe^  be 
would  be  requeated  to  ecplain  his  reas«As  for  so  doiBg,  and 
I  still  think  that  fr(nn  such  exposition  made  pnbiio  aM  of  vtb 
would  learn  something. 

I  do  not  know  whether  "Z.  A.  B.  T."  fanded  I  was  tlie 
writer  under  other  feathen  of  the  said  article,  in  defenoib  of 
the  parity  of  my  pets  (Brahmas),  signed  "  B.,*'  if  eo,  be  -wffl 
shortly  &id  out  his  mistake;  at  ai^  rate  I  thisik  be  wffl 
see  at  Birmingham,  that  although  the  ooireapondent  maghf 
have  been  buried  with  the  Brahmas,  his  proposed  tablet 
ere(^ied  and  all,  that  somehow  the  Brahmaa  tiiennelwas 
have  survived  the  burial  and  have  moatered  more  wtrcaufij 
than  ever,  and  that  nnmbers  will  call  them  jemarkmb^y 
hmtdsome  birds.— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


DAELINGTON  EXHIBITION  OP  POULTRY 
AKD  PIGEONS. 

This  was  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  held  nnder  the  aa> 
nagement  of  the  Darlington  Oommittee,  and  it  ia  xnoit 
satisfibctory  to  say  a  better  Show  need  not  take  plaoei,  evoi 
in  the  most  favoured  locally.  The  popularity  of  the  naaet* 
ine  just  closed  may  be  estimated  from  the  fiMst  that  nai 
omy  were  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  the  names  of  ntoat  of 
the  principal  English  breeders,  but  SUo  the  Show  was  grealitr 
improved  by  a  veiy  spirited  competitian  from  noted  broadw 
resident  in  Scotland,  and  even  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  veiy 
liberal  list  of  prizes,  therefore,  offered  at  Darlington  < 
conviction  that,  wiiJi  a  good  amount  of  \ 
rate  competition  may  invariably  be  inaorea. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pena  was  exodlent*  and  the 
most  carefnl  attention  was  devoted  to  the  ^teeimana  wbflit 
publidy  exhibited.  The  total  aomber  of  pena  ehown  wee 
somewhat  over  seven  hundred*  and  tiiie  amount  of  infflgisr 
specimens  waa  remarkably  few. 

In  l^pamtih  Ibwla  Viaoountess  TTnlmaadaio  took  ] 


in  adults,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Sheffield,  in  uhiokens,  Hie  em 
being  secured  by  the  adult  birds,  thoegb  the  oMokwiB  am 
oUm^  for  this  much-coveted  henoor. 

In<Greyl>orJbMf«the  show  wee  moat  «writoHaqs(,  eedvPei^ 
haps,  the  rivalry  was  even  greater  in  tfaeee  elapses  then 
other  throughout  the  Show.    As  may  be  genermUy 
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Visctma^^fBS  Hofanesdale  made  a  ▼ery  krg^  and  superior 
&Bplla,j  of  these  usefdl  l^iids.  This  la^s  &at-prize  ^en  of 
^d  bordv  added  moat  materiallj  to  tike  hi^  reputofcion  of 
19l0  strain  of  DorkingSy  for  vrhich  Lintom  "FaSi  is  now  so  nro- 
yer^iaL  They  gained  the  first  prize  in  theic  particular  class, 
an  extra  prize  of  a  silver  cap  fi)r  the  hest  pen  of  Grey 
'Dorkmgfi  exhibited,  and  the  yet  additional  trophy  of  the 
Sbciety's  principal  silver  cnp  for  thfr  best  pen  of  ponltry  in 
the  Exhibition,  all  breeds  competing.    Of  course  uie  neigh- 


DwllBcbon :  K«f .  J.f .  Newtoa,  Kiibj,  Sfe&ealep;  IUm  FonlBr.C&€|.PI«ne- 
bridoft.  ik>ninanil«d»  Lord  Bluing,  ]ftBUentala»  Salv*  N.Bl  ;  ]fi«  MSUm* 
Ottertmrn,.  Kalao^  S.B.t  A.  Par£Bfl»  OwUngtoa.  GftMifccfW.-rHMfe*  CL 
;  PriMft,  WortUnft  8eMBd»  F.  PeuM.  Thixd,8lr  8t.0>.Q«M,  HoptMiBUL 
Hixbly  Cnmwpnrttfl,  YlsooonteM  Holmtidale ;  Ber.  J.  O.  A.  Baker,  Blgitaa- 
wade.  Gomnutodad,.  J.  Wliite,  HorthaUerton ;  Bar.  J.  F.  Nawton ;  vi»- 
counteas  Holmeadsle ;  i.  BobisBOB,  G«atu«;  Sir  J.  IK  Waoflhope,  fiart« 
Dalkrithk  MJL 
DoBXims  (ColoondS -IMr  •/ PatfoAk—FiMfe^C.  Pttat^  Wbrtlta«k 


DottKiBip  (C»lomd>.— Flnt  I 
T.  Statter,  Whttfleld,  Manobeflter. 


LCBO^VIiiM^ 


W.G. 


SoBxiNaa  (Galoored).— Coflifc.— Fizil,  ^ 
T.  scatter,  Uaadiaatar.   Hi^ly  Commtiided,  C.  PtiMt,  Wortikinr ; 
Baoniater,  Woodbildge,  Suffolk;  Sir  J.  D.  Wanohope  Bart.    Cobbdm 
J.  White.  Warti^ ;  F.  Faaae,  Soatkend;  Ber.  J.  9.  Itowtoa,  Kirbgr;  Bar. 
J.  6.  AlBaJtor,  Old  Wacdcn. 

DdBKBiM  (Whtta).~rix«t  aad  Cup,  J.  Robinnn,  Gteatang.  Oaaood,  TK 
Fkraonay  CoMdoit.  efttdMns.— Fint,  J.  Robinaan.  Sammd,  H.  LlQgvoad; 
HiUMllimn  Markat,  Suffolk. 

GocHm-CHixA.  C^^innaoioii  and  Boff).— Fbat,  Capt.  K.  BCeaHn^  ICi 
'    H.  Bsfeaa,  Birmingkam.     Gorcmendod,  C.  T.  Biab< 


^ae  r^oiiaon,  au  oieeas  compeung.    ui  conrae  tne  neign-  :sei^SVE^^iA;,p^.  BirtT  Oo»m..dad.F:Paaae,8o«thandr  nil 
Doorhood  of  this  psertioular  pen  seemed  a  perfect  "resting-    a.  wqcox,  Naiiaea  Coart,  BriatoL 

place"  ftr  all  Tisitors,  and  at  times  it  was  even  difficolt  to       '^ "'"^ '*    '''"'■    ' 

obtain  afhrtive  glance,  the  anxiety  to  get  a  sight  of  them 
being  umv^ursaL  In  chickens  Mr.  Charles  Priest,  the  well- 
inown  manager  of  the  ponltry  belongmg  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Bath,  stood  in  the  first  position  with  some  capital  birds 
that  were  equally  soccessfhl  at  Brighton  the  previous  week, 
and  seemed  but  little  the  worse  of  their  long  journey.  The 
first-prize  Single  Grey  Dorking  Cock  was  the  rosy-combed 
one  that  has  been  ofttimes  equally  successful  in  other 
years,  the  property  of  Lady  Holmeedale.  Mr.  John  Bobin- 
acm,  of  Vale  House,  had  it  all  his  own  wsy  in  White 
Borkings  with  a  very  superior  collection. 

In  Cochins  the  success  was  a^ost  a  countezpart  of  that  at 
the  late  Birmingham  meetmg,  Capt.  Heaton  taking  the  cup, 
pressed  closely  by  Mr.  Bates,  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Stretch, 
of  Ozmskirk,  and  one  or  two  othersTxhe  White  Cochins 
were  really  good,  and  shown  in  first-rate  condition. 

In  JS^nOkmas  Mr.  Boyle,  of  Poyner  Park,  Dondrum.  Dublin, 
left  but  a  Teiy  soaoy  lot  of  premiums  to  the  share  of  his 
rivals,  winning  in  both  classes  (old  aadchickena),  and  again 
fixr  Single  Codks,  though  the  competition  was  excellent,  and 
the  classes  well  filled. 

The  Qame  were  all  of  high  character,  and  Messrs.  Statter, 
Fletcher,  Aykroyd,  Julian,  Sir  George  Gore,  Billing,  Cross- 
land,  and  a  few  others  found  a  host  of  opposition  from  Game 
fi)wls  of  the  best  strains  in  the  kingdom  arrayed  against 
tikem,  so  that  to  win  their  position  was  no  slight  undertaking. 

In  BambtHPghs  the  Spanned  birds  were  beyond  doubt  the 
best  represented  varied — a  featnre  we  scarcely  anticipated 
in  so  generally  well-known  dassea^  particolarly  as  the  Pen- 
cilled breeds  abound  in  the  surroun^g  districts. 

The  Polands  were  eaoeedingly  good,  the  Black  with  White 
Crests  being  espedalSy  so. 

We  regret,  as  fkithfhl  journalists,  to  be  compelled  again  to 
record  a  fresh  attempt  at  deception  practised  by  the  owner 
of  decidedly  the  best  pen  shown  in  this  class,  and  which 
disoovexynot  only  entaOed  the  loss  of  a  first  prize  they  would 
otherwise  have  obtained,  but  the  well-merited  disgrace  of 
public  '*  disqualification  "  also.  It  reaJly  appears  as  though, 
to  some  minds,  the  annoyance  of  detection  exercised  but 
little  salutary  inflnence  in  such  matters ;  fbr  it  is  only,  per- 
haps, six  months  back  that  the  same  exhibitor,  Mr.  Hemy 
Carter,  of  Upperthong,  Holmfirth,  met  with  similar  exposure 
for  then  dyeing  the  tail  of  a  Poland  co<^ ;  the  imposition  on 
the  present  occasion  being  adopting  a  «^iffP<^r  "jflaxLsa  regards 
the  legs  of  the  fowls  he  exhibited  It  is  well  known  to  all 
experienced  breeders  that  the  legs  of  Black  Polands  fhde 
much  in  colour  firom  age^  stUl  this  &ct  affords  no  justifica- 
tion for  adopting  measures  to  secnre  prises  quite  opposed  to 
aSL  regulations,  and  equally  so  to  the  opnions  of  all  straight- 
forwaxd  competitors.  In  the  hope  to  put  down  such  ui^^t 
practices,  as  they  affect  other  exhibitors^  interests,  we  adopt 
the  plan  of  expoa^^to  pnbfie  animadversion  every  case  that 
may  be  capable  off^oof ;  aad  though  an  occasional  ill-gotten 
ly^e  may  possibly  be  secured  by  such  malpractices,  the 
zi*  of  disgrace  may,  we  trust,  even  yet  prove  a  deterrent 
f(ur  the  fiiture. 

The  Silver  and  Gold-spangled  Polands  were  better  than 
oustomary ;  aad  most  of  the  Bamiams  were  exceedingly  good. 
•  Geese,  Turkeys,  and  Ducks  were  shown  of  the  best  quality. 

Tke  show  of  Pigeons  waa  capital  throughout,  though  the 
entries  were  somewhat  less  extensive  thim  heretofore.  The 
Cknrers,  Powters  Fantails,  Barbs,  and  Jacobixu  are  worthy 
ojC  especial  mention. 


Spiaiias  (Blacky— First  and  Cup,  TlaBormtew  RolaieadiBle,  Linton  Ptatft. 
Second,  S.  brown,  SbefSeld.  Commended,  Mrs.  Bolland,  Bedate.  Chicken*. 
—First,  E.  Brown,  Sbefflald.  Seomd,  D.  Paisley,  BrlAtol.  Third,  J.  Short- 
taoae,  Newcaatle-on-^^e. 

Hkaxxmb.  (BUekju— Cbci;.— Fhrat,  H.  C.  Nobba,  Northampton.  Beomi^  E. 
flrowD,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  Yiaoountaia.  Holmeadale.  Gon^ 
mended,  J>.  Parsley,  Bristol. 


Seeond,  H.  Bsfesa,  Birmingham.  Gorcmended,  C.  T.  Biahop, 
Lenton,  Nottinahan.  d^idkMS.—Fbnitand  Cap,  Capt.  H.  Heaton.  Seoond, 
T.dtrataluORBskfrk.  BtffUyGoonaended,  A.  Feiklas,  Darliaston.  Ctan- 
mended,  J.  Nelson,  Heaton,  Mersey. 

CooHnr-eHi»4  (Any  other  Tarieto).~Fin^  Bar.  F.  Taylor,  Kivhf  ham- 
dale,  8eaond,W.DawMa.Hoptoa]Ikfleid.  GJU«*sM«.— Fint,  W.  Dawam. 
Seeoad,  T.  Stretch,  Onnaklrk.  Highly  Commanded,  Rot.  F.  Taylor;  & 
Baooe,  Gambridaa.    Commended,  H.  8w  Stobart,  Witton  Tower. 

CoaHXN-CHMA  (Any  variety). -Potr  •/  iWif««».— Pirat,  H.  Bates,  Bir- 

minaham.    Beaond,  Capt.  H.  Heaton,.  Maacheaten    Highly  Com ^'^ 

G.  Keishaw,  Aahu>n»under-Lyne ;  A.  Perkins,  DarUngton.    Cua 
W.  Qamon.  Xhornton-le-Mooca,  Cbsatar. 

CooBn-gBEBA  (Any  Tariety).>-(7aaft.— First,  Capt.  H.HeatoB,] 
Seoond.  A.  PerkinB^  Darlington.  Hiohly  Commended,  J.  Malson,  Heatoa 
Mersey,  Jfaneheater.  Commended*  H.  Batea.  Bbnuaohan ;  ^.  Oawaoa^ 
Hoptan:  Bm,  J.  Gt,  Milaer.  _    , 

Bbabju.  PaoTmAS.— First  and  Cnp»  B.  W.  Bo^e.  Seeond,  tf .  laof 
Hebden  BrUge.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Priest,  Worthing.  CMsftms.— 
First,  R  W.  Boyle.  Second,  H.  Laey.  Bi^ily  Commended,  F.  Paaa^ 
Soajtbcnd ;  G.  Prieit.    CSommended,  Ber.  A.  D.  ShaXto,  Bzanoepeth  Bectory 

F.  Peeee ;  B.  (Siwenwood,  Bnrnley ;  J.  Wright,  Woodbrldga 

Brjoxa  PoonAs.— CbeA.— Firat,  B.  W.  Boyla»  Daadmm.  Seooad^  J» 
Wiigbt,  Wbedbrldge.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Priset,  Worthing.  GosBr- 
mended,  T.  Statter,  Manchester. 

GUmb  (Bbmto-bnMted  and  other  Bade).— First,  J.  Flotohsr,  Stonfldearb, 
Manehe^v.  Seoond,  H.  M.  JnUan,  HialL  KIgbiT  Commanded,  T.  Botato- 
son.  UlTerston;  Q.  W.  Binn^  Darttngton.  CftteAsM.^Flrst  and  Cm, 
B.  Aykroyd,  Bndftml.  Second,  J.  Smith,  Oteatham.  Third,  Sir  St.  G. 
Gore,B«l.    Highly  Coattmended,  J.  nstabor,  Steaestongk.  ^ ^  „  «. 

Oam  (Any  otbar  variety) .—First,  W.  J.  Gopiv  Barnaley.  Second^  Sir  St. 
0.  Core,  Bart.  CTItdfcMs.—Flrst,  Sir  St.  G.  Ctare,  Bart.  Second,  £.Aykroy<^ 
Bradford.  ^        . 

Gabs  (Any  variety).— Coe*.— First,  Sir  St  G.  Gtore,  Bart.  Second, 
J.  Smith,  Breeder  HiUs.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclongb; 

G.  Pounder.  Kirby  Mooralde;  T.  Statter,  Mancheeter ;  H.  M.  Jali:tn,  HnlL 
C^Aars;.-~First  and  Cop,  B.  Aykroyd,  BnMUordw.  Second,  M.  BiUtog^  Jui^ 
Erdington.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Statter;  Star  St  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Gonif 
mended.  H.  Thompson,  OldHatton;  A*  Pedtin^  DarHngton. 
monaea,^.  X       .Ff_, .    „„._.,„„„.,.     «_.   '  Fletcher,  Stoneclongb. 

"  rkroyd, 
Boy, 

^^MB^^(^ur'end  8avw.pencillfed).r-lint,  J.  BoMason,  OMitaBi. 
giwd  H.  Beidon,  Gttstead.  Highly  ComncBded,  Yiacoaiiteaa  Holmaa- 
dale.    Comrnended,  J>  E.  Powers,  Blggleswada 

HiJiBvnaHS  ((Jold  and  SDve^spangled).— F!rat  and  Cnp^  H.  Beldon» 
Gilstead.  Secoid,8!rSt.G.QorevBart.  fcghly  ComaMiided,  W.  K.  ©aa- 
bw^Leedi:  J.  BoblBsoa,  Oarstang:  J.  Shertheae^  Mewcaatle.on.TyB*; 
T  DBvies.  NewBOSt,  Monmoothshire  i  T.  Bnnh,  Sheffield. 

'hakbdbohs  (Solden-penciUed) .-  cA«elmw.— First,  J.  Bobinaon,  Gantang. 
ScwndTw.  H.  Dyson,  Bradford,  ffigWy  Oimmended.  »sv.  R.  ^^^^r" 
^^    Sir  St..  a.  Que,  Bart.   Commeadad,  A.  NaUall,  Newehnnh;  J. 


mended,  H.  Thompson,  uia  jobcxob  ;  a»  rwaani^  xmrnngwn, 

Gaxb  (Any  variety).— P<»»>  of  PuUett.—VinLJ.  Fletcher,  Stonedoi 
Second,  W.  J.  Pope,  Biggtespwada.  Miglily  Oommended,  E.  Aykx 
Bradfwd;  A.  Perkins^.  Darlington;  T.  Bobinaon,  Ulveraton;  F.  lu  : 


Hambubohb  (Golden-spangled).— 0»i«»»n#.— First;  SfrSfc.  G.  Qwa,  BsH, 
SeSadTB.BoyJiefrKeighley.  mgWy  Omnmended,  H.  BeWon,  GitataaA; 
T  BwBb.  ShcffletS    CmnmeMied,,  W.  K.  Snxiary,  Leeds.  _    _ 

'Muuvmams  (ailver-peneilled).— efkioiMs.—niat  J.  Beblnson,  Qarstang> 

^:^^  ?ffll^^.5Sl*d,.-««J^  St  G,  Gas  l^rt. 

SeeoniL  S  Belion.  GHsfesad.    Bigbly  Commaniad,  Hrsw  Sharp,  Bradfoed. 

pSJhm  CBuS?  iSS WblteSSst?).-Flrst,  J.Smlth^Kcigbley.  Second^ 
F.  Peasi^  SoQthenl    Disqinallfied,  H.  Carter,  ITpper  Thong,  Holmflrtb,  lege 

^pSSins(GddorSllver^pengled).-Firsl^H.Bsljtaa»Gg^  6ei»id» 
F.  Peases  Southend.  Hi^y  Commendad,  H.  Beldoa;  F.  Pease.  Codk 
m4>nd«Mi-  F.  Pease*  -  ^  ....^ 

BiSSats  (Gold  and  sayeivtoeed).-FlrBt  and  Second.  F.L.  Bey,  ym^Mm^ 
thorn,  N.R  Highly  Cbmasended,  J.  Craealand.  jbb.;  F.  Peaae;  W.  K. 
Duzbnry:  Lseds.    Cernmaaded,  ^  Croasland^  job.      „       _,     „  ,    - 

l^^flm  (Whiia>  and  Black).— First,  T.  Davies,  Nenport.  Second,  J. 
Crosaland,  Jan.,  Wakefield.  Highly  Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gere.  But 
Commended,  T.  J.  Charlton,  Manningkam.  „.   ^  ^ 

£^Ia»(eame}.-FiiBSMidCBp,J.GMasIand^;Bn.  Sacond,  Sir  St  CL 
GosA.  Bart  HI«hly  Commended,  Hon.  W.  T.  W.  FitawiHiam,  Wentworth ; 
J.  (SrosBland,  jS.;G.  Smith.  Waverlf^,  Derbyshire;  S.  Barker,  Sttider^ 

'^SniAifs  (€a«e).-aHA.-FIr«l,  F.  Pesse,  Soatbend.  Second,  Sir  SI. 
a  Qose,  Bart.   Highly  Commended,  S.  Brown,  Sheffield ;  W.  Bogers,  Sim- 

DtTcra  CAyleBh«y).-F!wt  and  Cap,  *.  SbHIH.  Bseodsr  Bitts.  BMaai^ 
y^^mSrSSimTi  2HieWi^va^Fiist  and  SecoBdi  Mrs.  SesMona. 
Commeaded,J.JMeB,GreflBbary,ScmrtM^  ^_^ 

Ducks  (Bouen).— First,  J.  ICelson,  Heaton  Mersey,  Maaehester. 
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T.  H.  Barktr,  HoTingham.  2>uoklimff$.^'Fint  and  Cap,  R.  W.  Borle,  Don, 
dram.  8eeoBd,T.Statter,Mt]iebe8ter.  Comin«Dded,J.NeliOB;  w.Oamon, 
Tbonitoii-1«-Moor ;  J.  D.  Newaome,  Batley. 

Ducks  {knj  other  Tariety).— Pint,  Sir  St.  O.  Gore,  Bart.  Second, 
T.  H.  D.  BaVlej,  BlggleawB<1e,  Beds.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Pease, 
Sonthend;  w.  A.  Wooler.  Darlington;  8.  Bnrn,  Whitby;  J.  Harris, 
Dnrlington.    Commended,  E.  Stamper,  Darlington ;  J.  B.  Jesaop,  Hall. 

Obsb.— First,  Hra  Seamons,  Aylesbary.  Second,  W.  K.  Daxbnry, 
Leeds.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Pease,  Sonthend.  (7os/«fip«.— First  and 
Cap,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dnndrnm.    Second,  W.  K.  Dozbnry,  Leeds. 

TuaxsTS.— First,  F.  Pease,  Soathend.  Second,  J .  Smith.  Breeder  HUls. 
Highly  ODmmendcd.  Mrs.  Bollasd.  i'ottJ^s.— First  and  Cap,  J.  Smith. 
Second,  F.  Pease.    Highly  Commended,  Rev.  P.  W.  Storey,  Dew^bnry. 

TDUUTs.—Ci9eft.— First.  F.  Pease.    Seeond.  J.  Smith. 

Akt  otbkb  DisTivcT  Bassn.— First,  W.  K.  Daxbnry,  Leeds.  Seeond, 
H.  Beldon,  GlUtead  (White  Polands).  Highly  Commended,  F.  Pease 
(Cochin  Bantams). 

Sbxxtho  Class  (Any  breed).— First,  Rer.  P.  W.  Storey,  Darentry.  Second, 
J.  Robinson,  Garstang  (Oolden-spangled  Hambarghs).  Third,  Misa  Roy, 
Kelao^  N.B.  (Brahma  Pootra).  Highly  Commended,  G.  Teata,  Stadley, 
Bipon  (Coloared  Dorkings);  W.  Lawrenson,  Eaglesollffo.  Commended, 
Hon.  W.  T.  W.  Fitxwilliam,  Wentworth  (Golden-penoilled  Hambarghs) ; 
W.  Masaey,  Gedney  (Bnff  Cochin) ;  J.  White,  Warlaby ;  F.  Pease,  Sonthend 
(White  Cochin  and  Brahma  Pootra);  W.  K.  Doxbory,  Leeds;  Sir  St G. 
Oore,  Bart. ;  T.  Clemenson,  Darlington  (Brown  Red  Game) 

ExTXA  Stoov.— Highly  Commended  s 
(Golden  and  Silver  Pheasants). 

PiesoMs.— Cbrrt«r  Coe\  (Any  oolonr).— First  and  Second,  T.  Colley 
Sbeffleld.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Thompson,  Blngley.  Commended,  W 
Woolley,  Banbury,  Cheshire.  JTm.  — First,  W.  B.  Van  Haanabergen, 
Newcastleon-Tyne.  Second,  F.  Else,  Bayswater.  Powter  Cock  (Any 
oolonr).— First  and  Second,  G.  R.  Potta,  Sunderland.  Highly  Commended, 
8.  RoDaon,  Bnrton  Salmon.  Commended,  H.  Broin,  Sheffield.  Hen,^ 
First  and  Cap,  G.  R.  Potu.  ScMod,  H.  Brown.  Highly  Commended, 
G.  R.  Potta  TumblerB  (Almond).~Ftrat.  F.  Else,  Bayawater.  Seoond, 
T.  Rodham,  Gnlsbroagh.  Twaiblenikjij  other  yartety).— First,  W.  H.  C. 
Gates,  Besthorpe,  Newark.  Second,  HTardley,  Birmingham.  Fantaili.— 
First,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  Newcaatle.  Second,  F.  Else,  Bayswater. 
Trumpeter  a. ^Y'vnX,  3.  R.  Robinson.  Sunderland.  Second.  F.  Else.  Barht. 
—First,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  Newcastle.  Second,  W.  Wooley,  Bnn- 
hary.  Jaeohifu.— First  and  Second,  J.  Thompson,  Blngley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  T.  Phipps,  Darlington.  Ihtrbita. —First  and  Second,  H.  Tardley, 
Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  T.  C.  Taylor.  Middlesbrongh.  Owle.— 
First,  J.  R.  Robinson,  Sunderland.  Second,  ?.  Else.  Highly  Commended, 
H.  Tardier.  Any  other  yew  or  Distinct  variett/.  —First,  W.  B.  Van  Haan  s- 
bergen .    Seeond  and  Highly  Commended,  H.  Tafdlcy  (Spots  and  Satinett  es) 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birming^liaiii,  and  Mr* 
Richard  Teebay,  of  Folwood,  Preston,  judged  all  classes 
except  (^huoie;  the  Game  fowls  coming  ezcluaively  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Challoner,  of  Chesterfield ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Southowram,  Halifax,  officiated 
for  the  Pigeons. 


1  and  Commended,  F.  Pease,  Southend 


TOEKSHIEE   SOCIETY'S   POULTRY,   PIGEON, 

AND  BABBIT  SHOW. 

(From  a  CorreipondmU.) 

The  eighth  annual  Exhibition  of  this  flouriBhing  Society 
terminated  at  York,  on  Friday,  the  2nd  inst.,  with  results 
highly  satisfactory  to  ite  promoters.  This  year  a  large 
additional  attraction  to  the  Show,  was  created  by  the  intro- 
dnction  of  Pigeons  and  Babbits,  and  the  receipts  were  about 
JBIOO  in  excess  of  last  year.  There  was  a  good  show,  em- 
bracing 265  pens  of  poultiy,  276  of  Pigeons,  and  52  Habbits. 
The  birds  were  well  arranged,  and  the  building  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  city  of  York  being  very  central 
for  such  an  Exhibition,  I  hope  next  year  to  see  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  entries.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
year  the  Birmingham  Show  was  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
nevertheless,  the  poultry  and  Pigeon  classes  were  all  well 
filled  with  first-class  birds  from  some  of  the  principal  breeders 
and  exhibitors  in  England.  The  Babbits  were  sJso  well  re- 
presented, though  next  year  I  anticipate  some  additional 
dlassee  for  the  various  colours,  &c.  I  submit  the  following 
notes  on  the  various  dssses. 

Dorkvn^gs,  the  second-prize  pen  I  think  ought  to  have  been 
first,  and  Mr.  Pease,  of  Darlington,  showed  a  splendid  pen 
of  Whites,  which  certainly  ought  to  have  been  noticed.  In 
the  chicken  class  the  bircb  were  of  great  merit,  and  I  think 
fiurly  judged.  The  Spaniah  classes,  both  adults  and  chickens, 
oontained  some  excellent  birds.  The  Coclwna  were  well  re- 
presented, there  heios  twenty-five  entries ;  but  I  was  sorry 
to  see  only  one  class  ror  all  the  varieties.  The  Game  dasses 
were  all  well  filled,  but  no  birds  of  any  partioular  merit 
duown.  The  four  classes  of  Hambwrghs  were  also  well  re- 
presented with  some  beautifiil  specimens,  thouffh  in  some 
dasses  I  think  they  were  not  at  all  well  jodgedC  especially 
the  Silver-spangled.  There  was  a  good  displav  of  PoiUmdt, 
Miss  Beldon  taking  first  with  a  splendid  pen  of  Silvers.    In 


the  "  Any  variety  "  class  there  were  nineteen  entries*  ten  ci 
them  being  for  Brahma  Pootras,  thus  showing  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  separate  class  for  these  birds.  There  were 
also  some  en&ies  of  them  in  the  "  selling  dass."  In  QamA 
Bantams  there  were  sixteen  entries.  The  first  prize  went  to 
a  beautiful  pen  shown  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  Stavdey,  Ches- 
terfield. In  Baniatns  of  any  other  variety,  there  were  twelve 
entries.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  B.  Pease,  Darling^toiw 
for  a  splendid  pen  of  Silver-laced. 

In  Ducks,  Bouen,  or  any  other  variety,  there  was  a  large 
entry,  but  the  judging  has  given  very  great  dissatisfactian. 
The  Aylesbury  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys,  were  all  well  ze> 
presented,  and  I  think  £Eurly  judged. 

In  Pigeons  there  was  great  competition  in  the  Carrier 
classes,  there  being  twenty-nine  entries  for  the  best  ecMsk  of 
any  colour,  and  twenty-seven  for  hens.    It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  cocks  were  fairly  judged;   but  in  hens  it  is 
thought  the  second-prize  Dun,  belongingto  Mr.  F.  Else,  Bays- 
water,  ought  to  have  been  first    In  Powter  cocks  of  any 
colour  there  were  twenty-two  entries ;  and  in  hens  of  any 
colour,  there  were  nineteen  entries.    The  genersl  opinion  oif 
fanciers  is,  that  in  these  two  classes  the  birds  were  not  at 
all  judged  riffhtly,  as  in  the  cock  dass  there  was  a  fine  dis- 
play, consisting  of  Mealies,  Whites,  and  Blues,  belonging  to 
one  of  our  flEunous  breeders,  Mr.  Henry  Simpson,  of  Newark, 
and  I  consider  one  of  his  Mealy  birds  to  be  tiiie  finest  style  of 
bird  ever  seen,  having  symmetry  in  every  point.    His  white 
Powters  were  also  of  great  merit,  the  first-prize  bird  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  S.  Bobson,  nrotherton,  having  been  bred  by  him, 
gives  him  great  credit    The  Short-fisused  Tumblers  were  noi 
well  represented.     In  Tumblers  of  any  other  variety,  there 
was  a  very  good  show  of  this  class  of  bird,  they  being  re- 
presented by  many  good  specimens.    In  Fantails  there  was 
an  extraord&ary  show,  they  being  represented  by  twenty-one 
entries,  containing  many  first-chiss  birds.    The  Trampeter 
class  was  well  fiUed,  containing  seventeen  entries.     In  the 
Barb  class  there  were  no  birds  of  extraordinary  character. 
In  the  "  Any  other  variety  "  class  there  was  a  fine  display  of 
birds,  and  twenty  entries,  the  first  prize  going  to  Nuns.  There 
was  a  good  display  of  foreign  specimens,  but  I  was  sorry  to 
see  none  of  them  noticed.     The  "  selling  dass  "  was  well 
filled  with  forty-two  entries,  the  first  prize  being  carried  \>y 
Barbs,  the  second  by  Fantails  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  Simpson, 
Newark.    Mr.  Simpson's  Fantails  could  have  been  claimed 
at  least  ten  times  over. 

There  was  an  excellent  show  of  Rabbits,  induding  some 
very  fine  specimens'shown  by  Mr.  Bid^eth,  of  Manchester. 
The  first  prize  tortoiseshell  budc  exhibited  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Cattley,  of  York,  was  a  fine  spedmen,  and  well  deserving 
of  its  place.  The  entry  for  Dutch  was  only  small,  but  the 
specimens  were  good.  In  Himalayans  there  was  only  one 
entry. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  prizes  awarded: — 

DoaxxH08.-Fint.  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Gilstead,  Bingle/.  Seeond,  T.  E.  BeB, 
Wetherby.    CAicA«i*.— Prlie,  F.  R.  Pease,  Southend,  DarUnffton. 

ePAMiBB.-First,  G.  Jsekson,  York.  Second,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Gilstead. 
Cftidfcens.— Prlae,  S.  Bobson,  Brottierton.  ..,.«.  ^ 

GocHHr-CHiirA.— First,  T.  H.  Barker,  Uorin^am.  Seeond,  H.  A.  Hodie^ 
DnseeliiTe,  York.    C7*icfc«n«.-Pri«e,  E.  Dewes,  Knwneeborongh.  ^   ^  ^, 

Oamb  (Black.breasted  or  other  Beds).-Flrst,  J.  Sunderland,  Hnbfsz. 
Seeond,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  GUsteiML  „  „       «         ^    . 

Gams  (Any  other  ▼arlety). -First,  H.  M.  JnllMi,-HnU.  Second,  T. 
Hartley,  Head  Leig.    Chickens.— Frine,  W.  K.  Dnxbury,  Ljeds.  

HAiranaoH  (Golden.pendUed).-Fir8t,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Gilstead.  Seoos^ 
A.  NnttaU,  Newchnreh,  Manchester.  ,     ^        ,    ^  ,„^ 

HAHsnaon  (Silrer-penelUed). -First,  J.  Sunderland.  S«»ad,  D.  IDmr 
worth  Barley,  near  Otley. 

Hambuboh  (Oolden.spangled).-Flrst,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Gilstead.  Sceedl 
I.  Todd,  NewaU-wiih  Clifton,  OUey.  ^        ^        ^  ^  ^ 

HAMauaoHl8ilTer-epangled).-Flnt,MlsaE.Bddon.  Second,  C.  0«&«, 
Sheflleld.  

PousH  (Any  yarlety).— First,  Miss  £.  Beldon.  Bedond,  R.  JmsBf, 
Hull. 

Airi  FAaMTABn  Caoss,  on  onnm  TaaBTY  »ot  pbbtioi»lt  etAmmr- 
First,  B,  Loft,  Woodmansey,  Beverley.  Second,  Misa  E.  BeUton.  '"-^ 
E.  Leech,  Boehdale. 

Bahtams  (Game).— First,  G.  Smith,  SUTdey,  Chesterfield. 
G.  CnUer.  Malinbrldge,  Sheffield.  _       „„„         «.v^^  ..     .  _ 

Baitavs  (Any  other  yariety).— Fliat,  F.  B.  Peasc^  Sonthand.  Darliaglflii. 
Second,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  .  „     ,       _^  «      ,^  «_i-. 

Tvu»Ts.-Fir8t,  F.  B.  Pease.  Second,  Mrs.  Legard,  PoDplehm.  .Mfii. 
— First,  Mrs.  E.  Hick,  Heslingtoa,  York.    Seoond,  B.  l^ecjj,  Kochdal^ 

Gaw-Flxit,  W.  K.  Doxbarj*  Leads.  Second,  F.  B.  Peaae,  Sontiiwd, 
Darlington. 

Ducks  ( Aylesbury }.— First,  E.  Leech,  Rochdale.  Beeosid,  a  A.  Yenab 
Driffield. 

Doou  (Bonan  or  any  otfaar).— Pint,  J.  K.  Jessqp,  H«U  (Saat  ladH^. 
SaoQ&d,  W.  K.  DvJLlnry,  Leeu. 
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Second, 


8mnro  Claw  (Any  Twrtetyl.-Firrt,  T.  Hartley,  QomentlL 
Min  R  Beldoo.    Third.  W.  Barker,  Cotttariey,  BMey. 

SnaA  PovLnr.— PrlMB  were  awarded,  to  P.  Powell,  Knareaboroogli, 
and  T.  Watson,  Hewoith,  York. 

riQmn.'^Carrur  Coek  (Any  eoloar).-Fint,  O.  H.  Sanday,  Holme 
Plerra^t,  Noftttngham.  Second,  A,  F.  Leite,  Mancheater.  JTm.— Pint, 
T.  CoUey,  Sheffield.  Second,  F.  Else,  Bayawater,  London.  Pmot»r  Coek 
(Any  <»lonr).-.Flrft,  8.  Robaon,  Brotherton,  Burton  Salmon.  Second,  G.  B. 
Fpt^  SnnderUnd.  Jcn.-FInt,  H.  Brown,  Walkley,  Sheffield.  Second, 
H.  SlmpBon,  Newark,  Nottat  TumbUn  (Short-fooed,  any  oolonr).— Firat, 
J.  R.  Jeaaop,  Hull.  Second,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Tumbtert  (Any 
othor  Tanety).— Firat,  I.  Todd,  Newan-wtth-Clifton,  Otley.  Second,  H. 
SlmpaoD,  Newark,  ^antoi/a.— Firat,  E.  Homer,  Harewood,  Leede.  Second, 
T.  HlTca,  Cotgrave,  Nottlnffham.  TVtfmi^efara.-Firat,  Miaa  E.  Beldon. 
Second,  F.  Elae.  Jar6*.— Frat.  W.  B.  Van  Haanaberffen,  Newcastle-on- 
jyne.    Second,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.    JoooMiu.— Fhrst,  J.  Thompaon, 


Second,  T.  R.  Trenam,  Helmeley.    Mling  CUus  (Any  breed).— Arst,  J.  R. 
Robinaoa,  Sonderland.    Second,  H.  Simpoon,  Newark. 

^Bam.'-Lep.4ared  Buck  (Any  colour).— Flrat,  A.  Cattley,  York.  Second, 
T.  H.  Ridpeth,  Roaholme,  Uancheater.  ^a.— Flrat,  T.  H.  Rldpeth.  Second, 
?-5^f*S»  ^^^^'  J»*«atoyflii.-Priae.  J.  W.  Frier,  York.  iwteA.-Firet, 
S.  Hall,  York.    Second,  O.  Jackaon,  York. 

The  Jndfires  were  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Sonthowram,  near 
S^lifaz;  Mr.  James  Smith,  Walkley,  near  Sheffield;  and 
Mr.  Harry  Adams,  Beverley. 


THE  BKIGHTON  POULTEY  EXHIBITION. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  local  poultry  show  that  has  so 
speedily  won  its  way  into  public  favonr  as  that  under  the 
management  of  the  Brighton  committee.  Although  only 
three  years  have  passed  since  its  first  institution,  and 
though  beginning  in  a  very  small  way,  its  promoters  were 
in  no  wise  disheartened.  Last  year  great  progress  was 
evident,  and  the  exhibition  just  concluded  was  quite  equal 
to  the  best  of  local  meetings  of  this  character.  We  trust 
so  satisfactory  an  issue  may  conduce  to  similar  eiJliibitions  in 
the  surrounding  districts  being  speedily  restored  to  the  high 
position  they  held  some  ten  years  ago ;  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  shows  in  the  south  of  England  is  certainly 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  supineness  of  committees  than 
to  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  either  the  gencn^  public 
or  exhibitors  to  support  them. 

The  exhibition  at  Brighton  proved  a  most  successful  one 
in  coloured  XhrJeings,  the  8i>ecimen8  exhibited  by  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Bath  being  sudi  as  would  be  highly  creditable 
to  any  show.  The  cluckens  were  peculiarly  fine  and  well- 
grown  birds,  the  best  for  their  age  we  have  this  year  met 
with,  and  there  is  not  much  reason  to  doubt  that  we  shall 
speedily  hear  of  them  again  at  the  head  of  other  prize  lists. 
Some  good  specimens  were  shown  in  the  class  for  the  beat 
coloured  Dorking  cockerel,  but  from  some  cause  or  other 
several  old  birds  put  in  an  appearance,  that,  of  course,  met 
with  instant  disqualification.  Exhibitors  cannot  possibly  be 
too  careful  in  consulting  their  prize  schedules  before  enter- 
ing, as  no  two  lists  are  probably  alike,  and  the  conditions 
they  impose  must  necessarily  be  enforced  to  the  letter.  The 
Oame  classes  were  decidedly  the  least  perfect  of  any  in  the 
showyard,  and  the  entries  were  unusually  limited.  Black 
Bpanish  were  good,  but  had  barely  recovered  from  moulting. 
The  best  feature  in  the  Brighton  Show  was  the  Brahmaa,  of 
which  twenty-seven  pens  were  on  the  spot.  It  is  not  beyond 
their  desert  to  say  that  this  collection  was  quite  equal  to 
any  we  ever  saw  at  even  the  largest  of  our  poultry  shows. 
The  excellence  of  these  birds  throughout,  whether  dark  or 
licht  coloured,  was  so  remarkable,  that  they  formed  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  meeting,  and  neveifVras  competition 
so  severe.  The  Cochins  were  not  a  large  nor  a  very  perfect 
class ;  but  the  Hamburghs  were  partic^arly  fine,  especially 
the  Golden-pencilled  ones.  The  PoUah  were  also  good.  In 
Oame  JSantams  there  was  a  good  display,  Mr.  Kelleway,  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  taking  the  chief  honours  with  uncom- 
monly neat  and  beautiful  specimens.  Mrs.  Seamons,  of 
Aylesbury,  took  her  accustomed  place  in  l^e  prize  list,  her 
best  pen  of  three  birds  weighing  27  lbs. 

The  Twrluyg  and  Geese  were  well  represented,  and  the 
Show  was  favoured  with  a  first>rate  attendance,  the  weather 
being  quite  summerlike. 

Do&Kixoa  (Golonred).<-Fint  and  Second,  BCarohioseM  Dowatrer  of  Bath, 
>Vorthinf.  Third,  A.  Stanford,  Eatons,  Steyntng.  Highly  Commended, 
liavehloneM  Dowacer  of  Bath ;  W.  Stanford,  jnn.  OCmnwnded,  A.  Stan- 
ford. CAtcArent.— First  and  Second,  Manhloneea  Dowager  of  Bath.  Third, 
T.  Roper,  Barham,  Sufro<k.    Highly  Commendad,  Marchloneas  Dowager  of 


Bath ;  A.  Stanford.    Commended,  O.  Hndeon ;  Sir  P.  Barrdl,  Bart.,  H.P. ; 

—  Hawee,  Hayea,  Horeham.  Oi)ekerel».—F\xti,  A.  Stafford.  Second,  Sot. 
J.  O.  A.  Baker,  BIgglecwade.  Third,  Marchlonesi  Dowager  of  Bath.  EElghly 
Commended,  Sir  P.  Barrel!,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Oaks.— Firat,  Bar.  T.  C.  Hose,  Ltttle  Wynondley,  Stereaage.  Seeoad^ 
H.  Gorrhige.  Third,  O.  Boniface.  Jon.,  Ford,  AmndeL  Commanded,  H. 
Oorrtnge.  Chioketu.—Fint,  G.  Bonitace,  Ian.  Second,  O.  W.  BanweU, 
Portaea.  Third,  W.  J.  Pope,  Biggleawade,  Bade.  OtoequiakeB  Single 
CVc^.— Firat.  and  Third,  G.  Boniface,  Jon.    Second,  H.  OoniDge. 

SpjJiiaH  (Black).— First,  J.  H.  A.  Jenner,  Lewci.  Second.  B.  Wright, 
London.  Third,  Bar.  J.  de  la  S.  Simmonda,  Winoheater.  C^ickens.—Finb, 
£.  Draper,  Northampton.  Second,  A.  Heath,  Calna,  Wiltahire.  Third, 
W.  S.  Ball,  Arnndel.  Highly  Commended,  W.  R.  Bail.  Gomm«nded» 
0.  E.  Creaswell,  Hanworth,  Honnslow;  B«v.  J.  de  la  S.  Sfmmoads. 

Bkahma  Pootsa.  —  First  and  Third,  Mardiioneaa  Dowager  of  Baih 
Second,  C.  Cork,  Shoreham.  Highly  Comnieaded,  Marehioneaa  Dowager  o 
Bath;  Rev.  T.  C.  Hoae,  Stevenage;  W.  L.  Barclay,  London;  B.  Ede, 
Worthing.    Commended,  Marehionesa  Dowager  of  Bath ;  J.  Pares. 

CocHXN-CHniA.— First,  T.  W.  Enss,  Hastings.  Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamoni» 
Thbrd,  Mrs.  Prescott.    Highly  Commended,  F.  Zarhorss  Donnybrook, 

Polish  (Any  Tariety)  .—-First,  J.  Hinon.  Second,— Edwards,  Lyadhnrat 
Third,  D.  Mntton,  Brighton. 

HAMBoaoHs  (Gold-pencilled  or  Spangled).— First  and  Second,  F.  Pittis» 
Jan.,  Newport.  Third,  —  Hanter,  New  Maiden,  Sarroy.  Highly  Com- 
mended, G.  Edgar,  Lancing. 

HAJCBonoHs  (SllTcr-Dencllled  or  Spangled).— First,  Marchioness  Dowager 
of  Bath.  Second,  —  Pyne,  South  Lancing.  Third,  —  Saltmarsh,  Chehns- 
ford. 

Baxtams  (Any  yarlety).— First  and  Second,  J.  Eelleway,Mer8ton,  Isle  of 
Wight.  Thbrd,  F.  Plttls,  Jan.  Highly  Commended,  Hon.  F.  Pefcre,  Brent- 
wood.   Commended,  E.  Pigeon,  Lympatone,  Exeter. 

AVT  TARZBTr  HOT  PBBTZODSLT  Mentiorxo.— First,  F.  Zorhorst,  Donny- 
brook (Soltano).  Second,  —  Cother,  Salisbury  (Malay  Pheasant).  Third 
Marohlonciw  Dowager  of  Bath  (Silkies).  Highly  Commended,  —  Edwards, 
Lyndhnrst  (White  Dorking) ;  J.  WQlett,  Lewes  (White  Dorking) ;  B.  Pigeon^ 
Lympsfeone  (La  Fl^ohe)  {  Mra.  Brasney,  Jan.  (Creve  Ccsat ).  Commended 
J.  Pares,  Chertsey  ( Andalnsian) ;  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  Bath  (Malays) ;  Mar- 
chloneas Dowager  of  Bath  (Silkies). 

Onan.- First,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Aylesbnry.  Second,  —  Baielay  (Toolonae). 
Third,  Sir  P.  Barrell,  Bart,  M.P.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Poole^  Brigfatoa 
(Spanish). 

Ducvs  (Ayleabnry).— First  end  Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Hartwell, 
Aylesbnry.  Third,  —  WiUett,  Lewes.  Highly  Commended,  —  Parlett, 
Chelmaford. 

Docks  (Any  other  rariety).  —  First,  W.  Stanford,  jan  (East  Indian). 
Second,  J.  Adams,  Fareham.  Third,  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Bath  (Roaen). 
Highly  Commended,  —  Bardav ;  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Bath  (Rouen). 
Commended,  Sir  P.  Barrell,  Bart.,  M.P.;  E.  Pigeon,  Lympatone  (Eaat 
Indian). 

TosxKTs  —First,  Lady  HAcdonald,  Llphook,  Hanta.  Seeoad,  Miss  Mil- 
ward.  Third.  W.  NewUind,  Broadwater.  Highly  Commended,  —  Hum- 
phrey, Ashinicton. 

PzoBoifB  (Dragons  or  Carriers).— First  and  Second,  E.  Draper,  NorCh- 
annpton  (Carriers).    Third,  —  Cork,  Shoreham  (Blue  Dragons). 

noBOVS  (Any  other  Tariety).  — First,  Dr.  Gream  (Powtera).    Second* 

—  Bunco,  Walworth  (Black  Mottled  Tumblers).  Third,  A.  Mlddleton, 
Newport  (Turblts).    Highly  Commended,  —  Bunco,  (Almond  Tomblers); 

—  Anmre,  Brighton  (Aseola).    Commended,  —  Amore  (Nonnaa  Black). 

James  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Chyneton,  Sussex ;  and  Edward 
Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham,  officiated  as  the 
Judges. 


CREVE  CCEUE  FOWLS. 

Fob  two  seasons  past  I  have  kept  Cr^ve  0<Bur  fowls  and 
hare  raised  a  large  number  of  chickens.  My  stock  birds 
were  all  pnzetakers,  carefally  matched  for  breeding,  and  the 
runs  they  and  the  chickens  were  on  had  done  well  for 
Cochins  and  Hamburghs.  But  almost  without  exception  I 
find  the  taUs,  especially  of  the  male  birds,  wanting  in  firmness 
and  hardness  of  feather,  so  that  they  are  rery  apt  to  break 
and  so  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  birds. 

I  have  noticed  the  same  bad  tails  in  birds  of  this  breed 
raised  by  other  breeders,  in  imported  birds,  and  even  in  some 
that  were  exhibited  at  the  Birmingham  show;  and  a  defect 
of  this  nature  would  be  a  strong  objection  to  the  keeping  of 
a  breed  undoubtedly  very  valuable  as  egg-producers  and 
non-sitters. — ^W.  B.,  LanecLshire. 

[We  have  kept  them  largely,  and  have  not  noticed  the 
peculiarity  named  by  our  correspondent.  They  are  by  no 
means  hard-feathered  fowls.  The  LaFUche  are  before  them 
in  this  particular.] 


AWARDS  AT  THE  SOUTHAMPTON  BIRD 

SHOW, 

Yon  will  very  much  oblige  by  contradicting  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Portsea,  respecting  my  dissatisfaction 
at  the  awards  at  the  late  Southampton  Show.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  Judges.  When  the  case  of  Mr.  Triggs' 
bird  was  brought  before  me  I  stated  that  his  bitd,  as  he&en 
appeared,  certainly  looked  the  best  bird,  but  adoUng,  doubt- 
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[  Deocnter  13«  1M4. 


Ibh  ivimitiiB  SvAgBB  wvnt  roimd  IfliB  bird  may  have  been  out 
ef  <oondltloBi. 

la^ree  with  Hr  Ti^ylnr  tbsb  more  time  should  be  aQowed 
for  judging  sudh  m  uie  Palaoe  Show,  where  there  ehenld 
lit »  day  expraMly  inr  jsdging,  asd  the  buds  sbeuld  be  at 
tiie  Show  a  whole  day  piwyionajy,  as  many  of  them  cdme  a 
kqg  dJeteiicet  and  are  eo  eihaaeted  that  it  reqvires  a  day 
for  them  to  seoover.— Tkos.  lloom,  Farekmn. 


BUCKS  LATINO  BAD  JEQG8. 

TEiI>aokwa8lwfcchedlaet  sprine,  and  commenoedleyinic 
about  ten  dm  ago,  and  has  laid  hi&a  doaem  eggs  and  every 
one  of  ttiem  l>ad.  The  whhes  are  Uaish,  and  the  yolks  are 
the  ookfur  of  a  sponge,  or,  if  anything,  a  litOe  darker. — 
W.  T.  M. 

[It  may  be  the  result  of  disease  or  of  improper  food.  Such 
tmags  do  aometinies  happen  with  first  eggs ;  and  if  yon  can- 
not attribute  it  in  any  way  to  the  former  oaoses,  we  think  we 
may  nlbly  tell  yon  that  a  Htlie  patience  will  probably  be 
the  cure.]  

SITTING  HEN  EATING  HEB  EGGS. 
Iv  answer  to  ''J.  W.'s"  question  respecting  the  hen 
eating  her  eggs  when  sitting,  I  can  say  I  nad  one  that  did 
so  last  year.  She  is  a  Tesy  good  hen  to  li^,  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  kill  her*  so  I  thought  I  would  tty  to  reme^  tiie 
evil.  She  used  to  keep  on  her  eggs  for  two  or  three  days 
together,  and  that  was  when  she  ate  her  eggs.  So  I  tfaonght 
ft  was  banger,  and  I  made  it  a  practice  to  turn  her  off  eveiy 
morning  at  feeding  time,  and  Ithen  found  she  oeased  to  eat 
any  eggs.  I  think  your  oorre^Kmdeat  will  find  that  this 
propensity  is  caused  by  hunger  through  remaining  on  tiie 
nest  too  Icmg. — Elmwood. 


THE  EECENT  MILD  WEATHER— A  OAUHON. 

To-DAT  has  been  quite  like  summer — the  sun  ra^  warm, 
searoely  a  breath  of  wind  stirring.  Idy  bees  {Hive  steoks), 
have  been  out  of  their  hiyes  quite  as  numerously  as  on  numy 
days  in  September.  I  am  ainud  it  is  abad  sign,  but  should 
like  to  know  if  any  of  your  oorrespondeats  have  fonnd  their 
bees  do  the  same.— J.  W.  T.,  WanOmoarth, 

[Penait  me  to  address  a  word  of  caution  to  the  ajdarian 
readers  of  Tns  JoimrAi.  of  HoiprioinA'Oia.  The  reooHt 
mild  weather  appears  to  have  stimulated  a  rery  n^nd  eon- 
sumption  of  the  stores  in  hxres  intended  to  stand  the  winter. 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  have  already  lost  a 
fine  stock  from-sheer  staoration,  but  I  deem  It  right  to  make 
my  misfiNtune  pnbfie  as  a  waning  to  otiisn.  I  made  up 
aU  my  stoeks  to  what  I  deemed  a  suffieisnt  weight  in  Oc- 
tober, and  was  quite  taken  by  surprise  at  finding,  only  two 
months  aflsrwania,  one  dead  of  starvatioB,  and  some  of  the 
ethers  so  li^^  as  to  necessitate  prompt  afesasuies  to  sure 
them  from  tbs  same  fkte.  The  oonsamption  ef  food  by  my 
bees  this  aatnmot  has  oeitainiy  been  remarkably  great,  and 
it  has  Tciy  probably  been  the  same  with  others.  The  ap- 
of  this  note  ef  warning  ma^  sav»  some  of  my 
fiarlaais  from  a  similar  mistetone  to  that  eaperi- 
i  by-— A  DneoasHJja  Bbi-kibpsb.] 


BEES  EEGICIDAL-DBIVING  BEES. 
Samm  time  ago  "  A  DnvomsBinx  Bes-kxbfib"  asked  the 
readers  of  Trx  Joxtrkal  or  HoBncuuruBx  if  any  explana- 
tion conM  be  given  by  tiiem  as  to  the  strange  abezrations 
of  re^dal  attacks  on  queens.  Now,  I  dare  not  venture  to 
ezplam  the  cause;  but^  nevertheless,  it  does  not  hinder  me 
giving  a  few  hints  of  what  has  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. It  is  a  well-known  fret  that  at  swamdng  time  bees, 
which  intend  doing  so^  often  tiy  to  take  possession  of  any 
weak  hives  that  may  be  near,  and  sucked  in  doing  so. 
The  fimt  thing  tb^  do  aftsr  ttief  do  gain  admittnice  is  to 
kfltt  the  gneim.  This  Z  base  «ften  seen,  fiinoe  the  intto- 
dnolMB  ttf  the  Ugmatm  bees  into  this  locality  they  hare 
shown  iSUbe  thaenah  prifniBiities  hgr  mttaddng  both  IdM 
ad  4^  w«sk  ioPBS  «f  Ihslr  ominM.    About 


a  month  ago,  one  day,  alter  feeding  a  Ligurian  hive,  n^y  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  a  black  hxiFe,  and  I  saw  nsniMss  of 
ligurians  marching  in  and  «at  just  as  if  tiiey  wnaanthosae, 
and  on  drawing  the  shutters  and  talcing  a  peep  ait  ttie  in- 
terior, there  were  the  yeOow  bees  nibbling  away  at  the  Uack 
at  the  Tesy  top  of  the  biv^  and  in  a  frw  hoass  the  i 
was  thrown  out  dead.  HGght  it  then  not  be  vtv 
that  killed  tiie  queen,  and  not  her  own  enbjeetsf  as  they, 
being  weak  hives,  ndgbt  be  eaaiiy  overcome,  and  thaqneea 
"  rmade  captive  by  a  few  i 


on  her  return  could  be  easily  j 


I  see  that  "  C.  D.,  Bft^fuiUL;'  complains  that  It  is  Vfith 
difficull^  Hiat  he  can  induce  the  beea  to  leave  wooden  hivea. 
For  my  part  I  nev«r  found  any  diffiarenoe  if  Uie  ^Feather  was 
at  aH  frvonxable.  I  hare  oftoi  driven  them  in  winter  when 
necessity  required*  and  instsad  of  cntting-oat  osonfas  and 
brushing  the  bees  into  an  esspty  Mv«  whan  I  fuaad  them 
a  little  dilatory,  I  simpty  tied  a  thin  mwlin  cM^  er  «n<di 
like  over  ^e  mouth  of  the  inverted  bive,  and  placed  it  before 
a  £xe,  not  too  near,  for  a  abort  time,  and  then  I 
plished  my  end  easily.— A  LAVAnKSHiaB  BnB-KsnrinB 


A  NEW  BEE  BOOK. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "  Is  a  new  bee  book  wanted  ?" 
In  these  days  of  rapid  bock-makteg,  these  is  a  gtnat  ladk  of 
originality,  a  new  book  too  often  proving  but  old  matetial 
drrased  up  in  a  new  £arm,  and  finom  a  want  of  practical  know* 
ledge  of  the  subject  treated  of,  the  compiler  is  apt  to  intro- 
duce absurd  erron  and  exploded  theories,  of  whi<^  sl^le 
"Bee-keeping,  by  the  Times  Bee-master"  may  serve  aa  an 
illustration,  and  of  such  books  we  have  certainly  no  need. 

But  tliere  is  a  want  felt  amongst  apiarians  generally^  «f  a 
t3u»rous^y  original  and  pxactiou  w<at  on  bee-keeping  at  a 
moderate  cost,  embracing  what  was  uaeful  and  well  aata- 
blished  in  Hie  past^  together  with  all  tlie  mors  recant  dis- 
coveries and  improvements.  The  acgnaintaaoeBhip  of  "  A 
DsyoKSHiBX  Bsn-xxsPEn**  with  the  bee  literature  of  has 
own  and  other  ooontries,  and,  above  all,lus  extensive  pono- 
tical  en>erience  of  both  the  British  and  Italian  bee,  long  ago 
xnduoed  me  to  express  to  himself  t^e  hope  that  one  dM^  ho 
might  be  induced  to  favour  us  with  what  I  felt  enze  would 
pove  a  standard  waA  on  the  sul^eot,  "the  li^t  man beix^* 
m  the  right  place.**  This  bope  it  fdEocds  me  the  grea&est 
pleasure  to  fi»l  is  about  to  be  realised;  and  as  the  knowledge 
of  our  interestang  little  &vourite8  progresses,  that  be  xni^ 
be  spared  to  put  it  this)ugb  many  editions,  is,  t  feel-sxire,  this 
sincere  wish  of  all  the  readers  of  the  apiarian  caxaier,  aa  well 
as  of— A  BmrnBawsamB  Bbs-kkxfkb. 


CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 


WAMMma  Fowm    Ihiaisiiw  PMniiAB<JEr.  &)«— If  dfaty  4he  btodMhcnU 
be  wuhaS,  tad  aot  more  then  two  dajt  befbre  thejr  90  to  the  ahow.     Peat 
"  wlH  hartea  s  coct'i  ploBigv—niw  yolk  (ff  e^s  will  So 


VKAnoBS  or  BMmmab  BmsoMs  Tvtutii  (BMkn  JKMrt»«ry*).— H 
the  aMMlsS  MllM  taoft  kwe  a  tnriratte «pgle  TOB wta  ta 
uteiT  to  tea  all.  1W7  all  nrnTe  ttMm  mder  the  bellT  aad  towasds  the  ttA. 
'We-do sot eonllflr  Ifava  at  afi  iaportaat  there.  We  ■hsnld  thi«k  ttMma 
Mbit«atliei^«itor%a«k.  nis  ant-vrlae  Blnriarban  birta  wwe  •vwy 
sood  la  oar  epkrioD.  W«  AoioM  ao*  ooMldar  a  fb»  while  epste  mamtkm 
reaioB  for  dlMarSfaif  a  hen.  Tliair  belbr  pbiiaegB  ia  sasunoi4j  «oloaaea  to 
hide  the  white  epotii 

BnonsovAM  ftm  Lnr.—ls  Ihe  edoored  Dorldii^  cfalrikea  elaee  Ur.  & 
LBDg,  Jwa.,  IVe  «iniibety.  »Bdl«d,  Srinrt,  AwMI  hare  ewMwd  in  <m 
Ustaa  the««aaTef  aaifhty  ooMMndedpak 

Coamui^OmniA  tummni  (IF.  M,  IfkMbr).— the  ftsma  SMBk  ht  Mi 
oomb  ie  aot  of  the  aUchlaat  oonaaqMBfle  la  a  alDek^iid. 

Mies  n  AM  AyuMwilty  fl«d^).-1he  teat  aeamof^etttaff  lid  of  Ite 
ndeelelnrpolBOAplaeBdootoifle  of  the  aTiax7,jni«TldedUiBaet«aede0^ 
letoly  sad  peleaa  muMtog  beridei  the  miee.  Weh«^%B0«ntt«Hnqr«Ml 
bfads  killed  by  niee  darhv  the  nigiatkBe.  PhovhorlsfsmtetaftheiU 
bat  It  raait  be  need  Tery  oareihlly.  If  the  wvlavr  ettSAvl^  Ittmtt  ate 
I8iDdMBhlshn>«Bd1hebottomi«mpreTeBt  the  aneesrtUuft  in;  b«tirft 
jelBft  a  wail  or  baUdtag  thea  tlie  eiieaoik  Shoald  te  vede  «lnBi%  a»i^ 


9(M,L,B.y.^ 


the  eoauaan  hUMk  hee  ia  a  Ijlraaaa  «HMn  lb 
with  but  eneoraBde  wduuied  bead,  aad  we  m 
onlees  eoBipelled  «•  da  ee  la  lae  Sbeeaee  If  « 


tihsaldiipiiBtii 


that-bred  ealy  ^M^-dMk  warhM 
would  act  bueed  a^eeiM  apoihw 


BxHomie  a  Hnra  to  a  DterAncs  (IT.  A.  K)<- 


rthe 


»thoklea,«M«r 


taoMeatelhetiVerJheUprcwiiai 

tie  a  eord  leBad  it, da  aitarwa  a  ia  <be  heads  ef  1  " 

niwwel  iadhssiiSM  aartagu  wMh  »—     ~ 


ao,  ISM.  ] 
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Ftom  obeerratioas  taken  near  London  during  the  last  thirty-«ev»n  years,  the  aTaragv  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  48.8°,  and  Its  night 
temperature  82.0».     The  greatest  heat  was  69*  on  the  25th,  1827 ;  and  the  lowest  oold.  4*.  on  the  24ih,  1860.      The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was 


THE  FILBERT  AJSTD  COB  NUTS. 

ITH  the  exception 
of  the  Grape  vine 
there  is  no  firait 
tree  with  which  I 
am  ac€[aainted  so 
much  indebted  to 

Srnning  for  ren- 
ering  it  fruit- 
fol  as  the  Filbert. 
I  believe  that  I 
do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  state  that 
the  severity  with 
which  this  tree  is 
cat  in  exceeds  even  that  by  which  the  best  Grapes  are 
generally  obtained.  Such  severe  mutilation  would  very 
quickly  cause  disease  and  death  in  a  tree  less  robust  and 
less  tenacious  of  life,  but  the  Filbert  endures  all  for 
many  years,  and  rarely  succumbs,  some  plantations  beinz 
quite  nfty  years  old,  although  other  reasons  often  affora 
a  cause  for  removjjog  them  before  that  time.  Filberts 
are  often  met  with  as  a  sort  of  undergrowth  to  fiuit  trees 
of  larger  dimensions,  as  standard  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  or 
Cherry  trees ;  but  they  are  also  frequently  allowed  a 
plot  to  themselves,  and  certainly,  where  the  soil  and 
other  circumstances  favour  their  growth,  they  well  de- 
serve a  place  where  they  will  not  be  interfered  with  by 
other  trees. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Filbert  and 
Cob  Nuts  are  importations  from  the  Peninsula  or  some 
other  district  in  central  or  southern  Europe,  and  not 
a  native  improvement  on  the  wild  Hazel  Nut  of  our 
c<^ses  and  woods  effeeted  by  long  and  persevering  eul- 
tivation,  as  the  Apple  and  Plum  may  have  been.  The 
economical  value  of  the  latter  fruits  being  greater  tiian 
that  of  the  Nut,  the  desire  to  effect  improvements  was, 
no  doubt,  more  earnest  in  their  case  than  in  that  of  the 
Nut,  which  was  most  probably  regarded  as  a  luxury. 
Dismissing  that  subject,  however,  1  may  remark  that 
the  same  soil  and  situation  in  which  the  wild  Hazel  is 
found  appears  to  be  the  best  for  the  cultivated  varieties 
— ■namefy,  hilly  stony  districts,  neither  too  dry  nor  too 
wet,  and  of  which  the  subsoil  is  penetrable  by  the  roots 
of  this  and  other  trees.  On  such  a  soil  is  found  the  wild 
Hazel,  and  on  such,  too,  the  cultivated  Cob  and  Filbert 
thrive  the  best.  The  aspect  does  not  seem  to  be  of  so 
much  consequence,  as  FQbert  grounds  are  found  in 
declivities  facing  all  directions,  not  the  least  productive 
being  those  with  a  western  aspect,  while  plenty  having 
a  northern  one  are  equally  successful ;  but  all  aspects  are 
under  this  crop,  and  now  and  then  a  plot  nearly  level  is 
met  with.  Generally  hilly  places  are  put  under  this  erop 
after  having  been  trenched,  and  part  of  the  stones  taken 
out.  The  neavy  loam  of  low  lioids  which  produce  the 
best  Wheats  does  not  appear  to  answer  so  well  for  the 
filbert,  and  a  drier  position  should  therefore  be  selected. 


The  Filbert  and  Cob  are  propagated  plentifully  enon^ 
from  suckers  at  the  root,  which  are  generally  bedded  m 
some  nurseiv  ground  for  a  year  or  so  before  finally  plant- 
ing out,  and  ihey  are  headed  down  to  within  a  foot  of 
the  ground,  to  obtain  a  series  of  branches  radiating  at 
that  neight,  which  are  so  cut  and  arranged  as  to  form  the 
skeleton  of  the  future  tree.  This,  when  full  grown,  in 
some  respects  resembles  a  basin  in  shape,  the  centre 
being  hollow,  and  the  outer  edges  about  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  diameter  being  12  feet  or  so.  Where  there 
18  a  large  number  of  trees  together,  and  they  are  care- 
Mfy  pWted  in  lines  at  12  leet  apart  each  way,  «nd 
trimmed  as  they  usually  are,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
rim  of  each  tree  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  its  neighbour, 
and  the  eye  of  the  observer  passes  over  the  whole  in  a 
line  parallel  with  the  ground.  Each  tree  is  cut  as  exactily 
at  a  certain  height  from  the  ground  as  corn  usually  is, 
and  the  only  difference  is  that  the  Filberts  are  5  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  the  stubble  only  a  few  inches. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Filbert  is  trained  might,  per- 
haps, be  very  well  copied  in  the  case  of  other  trees.  The 
young  tree,  as  already  stated,  is  cut  down  so  as  to 
obtain  a  quantity  of  shoots  at  less  than  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  which  are  so  cut  as  to  secure  others  continuing 
to  spread  in  all  directions  from  the  centre  with  so  little 
rise  that  at  the  radius  of  5  or  6  feet  their  tops  may  not 
be  higher  than  at  most  5  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
pruning  and  training,  however,  is  the  work  of  years,  and 
while  it  is  progressing  lateral  branches  pointmg  in  the 
same  direction  are  l^t  on  and  encouraged,  takmg  care 
that  whatever  young  wood  is  allowed  to  remain  for  sudi 
a  purpose  shoxud  be  neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak,  the 
former  only  producing  its  like,  and  the  latter  being  too 
insignificant  to  expect  much  from ;  but  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes the  latter  is 'by  far  the  preferable.  Some  other 
peculiarities  in  pruning  are  also  well  worthy  of  notice, 
and  might,  perhaps,  be  copied  with  advantage  elsewhere. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Filbert  and  Cob  (both  being 
alike  in  that  respect),  push  shoots  6  feet  long  and  up- 
wards. These  rampant  shoots  are  sometimes  situated 
where  a  branch  is  wanted,  or  where  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  remove  them  entirely ;  and  to  cut  them  back  with 
the  knife  in  the  usual  way  would  only  be  to  encourage 
another  of  a  like  kind  from  the  one  so  operated  upon. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  the  knife  is  laid  aside,  and  a  rough- 
toothed  saw  is  used  to  cut  through  the  shoot,  leaving  it  in 
as  hailed  a  condition  as  it  weU  can  be,  and  this  coarse 
operation  assists  in  checking  the  tendency  of  the  same 
branch  to  produce  other  vigorous  shoots  ;  while  all  small 
shoots  are  shortened  in  by  the  knife  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  other  fruit  trees,  the  portion  left  rarely  being 
more  than  3  inches  at  any  place,  and  often  less  in  ihe 
full-grown  tree.  Neither  are  the  main  and  subsidiary 
branches  at  all  close,  the  practice  being  to  get  a  few 
(what  might  appear),  gnarled,  ugly,  stumpy  branches 
with  a  few  spurs  on  eqiuUly  uninviting  to  look  at ;  bat 
the  practised  pruner  can  tell  tolerably  well  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tree  which  are  fruit-bearing  spurs  ami 
whidi  are  iiot>  although  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  «n 
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paper.  In  general  such  shoots  are  small  and  short-jointed^ 
and  about  the  end  of  January,  if  the  winter  has  not  been 
unusiially  severe,  small  pink  spots  will  appear,  showing 
through  the  bud,  these  are  the  female  blossoms,  and  form 
the  embryo  of  the  fruit ;  the  male  blossoms  are  expanded, 
and  hang  in  catkins  months  before  these  appear.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  for  those  unacquainted  with  this  tree  not 
to  begin  to  prune  until  these  tokens  of  fruitfrilness  can  be 
seen;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  prudent  to  delay  it  too 
Ions,  as  they  are  easily  rubbed  off,  and  all  prospect  of  fruit 
is  then  gone. 

The  female  blossoms  though  expanded  long  before  settled 
fine  weather,  are,  nevertheless,  tender,  and  easily  injui*ed 
by  frost,  and,  therefore,  a  declivity  facing  the  west  is  often 
thought  to  be  the  best,  as  the  frosts  of  spring  are  often  gone 
ere  the  sun  can  shine,  and  thus  they  escape  ii^ury.  Over- 
hang^g  Apple  trees  are  likewise  not  altogether  without 
their  use,  as  they  afford  a  little  shade  and  shelter,  so  that 
large  breadths  of  these  trees  and  Filberts  are  planted  to- 
ge&er,  while  in  not  a  few  instances  there  is  a  crop  of  Hops 
overtopping  the  Filberts  for  some  years;  but  this  latter 
plan  is  not  considered  of  any  benefit  to  the  Nuts,  but 
is  merely  adopted  to  obtain  the  most  from  the  ground. 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees  are  by  far  the  most  common 
accompaniments,  they  being  invariably  planted  to  occupy 
the  spaces  between  the  Filberts  while  these  are  progressing. 
Assuming  the  latter  to  be  planted  at  12  feet  apart  each  way, 
the  small  fruits  might  be  6  feet,  or  if  the  Nuts  are  10  feet 
apart,  the  latter  would  be  5 ;  so  that  for  every  Cob  or  Fil- 
bert there  would  be  three  Gooseberry  or  Currant  trees, 
unless  the  latter  or  the  Nuts  were  intermixed  with  standard 
Apple  or  other  trees,  which  are  often  20  feet  or  more  apart. 
Generally,  however,  the  ground  is  heavily  cropped  from  the 
.beginning,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusiud  to  see  Currants, 
Filberts,  and  Apple  trees  all  growing  together,  the  last  over- 
topping the  former  two,  and  scarcely  a  speck  of  ground  to 
be  seen.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  Filbert  is  seen  on  grass 
land,  the  opinion  being  that  the  tree  derives  advantage 
from  tillage ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Cherry  is  said 
to  be  injured  by  this,  a  Cherry  orchard  is  generally  laid 
down  in  grass.  Such  is  the  Kentish  custom,  and  a  long 
course  of  culture  based,  no  doubt,  on  practical  observations 
has  determined  this  course  to  the  best  in  both  cases. 

Of  the  varieties  most  esteemed  by  the  grower  it  is  difficult 
to  say  much,  the  demand  pointing  out  the  kind  most  proper 
to  grow ;  but  there  is  little  question  that  the  quantity  of  Cobs 
now  grown  far  exceeds  that  of  Filberts,  and  that  the  culture 
of  the  former  has  been  on  the  increase  for  many  years, 
whilst  that  of  the  latter  has  been  decreasing,  few  young 
plantations  of  these  being  made.  The  varieties  of  both  are 
veiy  limited  in  number  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
fruits.  Sometimes  when  a  grower  has  a  reputation  for  fine 
fruit  a  local  name  attaches  itself  to  the  variety  he  cultivates, 
although  in  all  probability  no  real  distinction  exists.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  inferior  kinds,  and  these  it  would  be 
proper  to  weed  out.  Subjoined  I  give  the  names  of  a  few, 
to  which,  doubtless,  others  might  be  added. 

Common  Cob. — I  believe  a  much  harder-shelled  one  than 
this  is  found  in  other  counties,  as  the  kind  now  called  the 
common  one  is  the  same  as  Lambert's  or  Kentish  Cob  else- 
where. A  good  Nut,  producing  excellent  clusters,  with  a 
large  full  kernel.  I  may  mention  that,  for  experiment,  I  once 
weighed  a  quantity  of  average  quality,  including  the  husks, 
as  &ey  were,  and  had  them  cracked,  and  then  weighed  the 
kernels  alone,  and  these  were  found  to  be  a  trifle  more  than 
half  the  weight  of  the  whole,  and,  therefore,  the  reader  may 
form  an  idea  that  they  were  pretty  full.  The  sheU,  however, 
is  harder  than  that  of  the  Filbert  and  improved  Cosford  Cob, 
but  the  kernel  keeps  better  than  the  latter,  and  is  equal  to 
it  in  flavour. 

Co^ord  Cob, — ^This  only  differs  from  the  last  in  being 
thinner- shelled;  as  regards  bearing  it  is  much  the  same, 
and  except  that  the  common  Cob  keeps  fresh  longer,  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  the  two. 

Spanish  Cob. — The  distinction  here  is  so  questionable  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  Kentish  and  Spanish  may  not  be  syno- 
nymous. There  are  also  other  names,  having  reference  to 
localities  where  large  quantities  are  grown,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  them  as  being  applied  to  distinct  varieties. 
Bed-sJtinned  FiKert.— This  is  by  many  esteemed  the  finest 


Nut  grown,  and  for  a  month  or  more  after  gatheoring  is  lUX- 

Juestionably  so,  and  most  people  admire  it  during  that  time, 
t  does  not,  however,  keep  so  well  as  the  Cob,  and.  as  a 
giant,  is  less  prolific,  or,  rather,  is  more  tender.  A  few  plantB, 
owever,  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 
White  or  Common  Filbert. — This  is  more  hardy  than  the 
last,  and  bears  better ;  it  is  also  a  very  good  nut. 

FrixzUd  Filbert. — ^The  husk  which  endoses  the  nut  bean^ 
fringed  at  the  point  has  given  this  plant  its  name.  Ab  a 
curiosity  it  has  its  admirers,  and  the  nut  is  also  good,  tbongL 
not  better  than  those  above  mentioned ;  but  the  peculiarity 
of  the  husk  gives  it  a  claim  to  notice. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  many  others  perhaps,  with. 
which  I  am  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  One  variety  is  grown 
for  the  tint  of  its  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  Copper 
Beech,  and  is  called  the  Purple-leave£  I  believe,  however, 
that  its  fruits  are  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  common  hed^e 
Nuts,  its  merit  resting  solely  on  its  foliage.  There  is  also  saxd 
to  be  a  Bwarf  Prolific  of  high  reputation,  and  which  doubtleaa 
deserves  notice,  but  not  being  acquainted  with  it  I  cannot 
speak  of  its  merits.  Possibly,  however,  other  growers  from 
localities  equally  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Nuts  will  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  There  is  no  fruit  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  of  which  the  cultivation  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  so  few  districts  as  this.  Assuredly  the  soils  and  situa- 
tion suitable  for  it  are  more  generally  to  be  found  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  tried  in  many  places  in  which  there  is  every 
prospect  of  ita  succeeding.  ^     J.  Bobson. 


HAEDY  FEENS: 


HOW  I  COLLECTED  AND  CULTIVATED  TnEaC.~No.  6. 

All  my  Fern  joumiea  were  not  made  in. the  shape  of 
tours,  where  public  conveyances  and  public  inns  threw  one 
with  a  mixed  society,  giving  to  one's  thoughts  and  associ- 
ations a  diffuse  itinerant  diaracter.    Some  joumies  there 
were,  taken  in  choice  companionship,  which  stand  out  clear 
and  bright  in  my  memory  like  sunlight  on  a  hill,  markings 
each  blade  of  grass,  ench  tiny  flower,  with  a  distinct  exist- 
ence of  its  own ;  so  that  I  can  say,  "  As  I  gathered  this  leaf 
my  thoughts  gathered  round  some  subject,  made  clear  to 
me  for  the  first  time  by  the  light  of  the  genius  of  my  friend ;" 
or,  "  As  I  uprooted  this  Fern  a  long-cherished  prejudice  was 
uprooted  with  it." 

Insensibly  in  my  mind  certain  Ferns  have  become  the 
embodiment  of  certain  graces ;  they  act  upon  me  as  monitors, 
reminding  me  of  voices  passed  away  that  I  never  heard  save 
in  tones  of  love  and  charity,  luring  me  on  to  a  life  of  truth 
and  beauty  open  alike  to  alL 

Amongst  my  brightest  representative  Ferns  is  the  Cete- 
raoh  officinarum.  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  cul- 
tivating Ceterach.  Although  it  is  a  little  wayward  in  the 
choice  of  its  own  habitation,  yet  where  it  does  grow  the 
walls  will  be  full  of  it,  every  niche  and  comer  adorned  by 
its  prettily  crimped  fronds — ^now  shining  green,  now  russet 
brown,  as  the  sunlight  may  fall.  I  have  usually  found 
Ceterach  growing  on  old  stone  walls,  where  a  good  deal  of 
lime  has  been  used  in  the  mortar.  In  this  position  the 
fronds  do  not  attain  any  great  luxuriance,  and  are  often  so 
curled  that  only  the  brown  mass  of  spore-cases  at  the  back 
is  visible.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  found  on  rocks,  and  in  this 
situation  the  fronds  will  reach  6  or  even  7  inches  in  length, 
while  the  full  fructification  will  form  a  little  border  of  brown  . 
fur  on  the  outer  side.  Whenever  I  look  at  Ceterach  it 
seems  to  whisper  to  me — 

*'  He  prayeth  best  vbo  loveth  most 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loreth  all.*' 

Bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Clevedon  in  Somersetshire  with 
a  friend  whose  life  taught  me  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  ma- 
riner's rhyme,  we  stopped  at  the  Uttle  village  of  Aahton 
near  Clifton,  and  there,  abounding  in  profusion,  we  found 
Ceterach.  All  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  had  been  cleared 
by  wayfarers  like  ourselves ;  but  high  above  it  hung  out  its 
green  banners  too  temptingly  to  resist.  We  tried  to  reach 
it  in  vain.  Old  women  in  white,  full-bordered  cap,  and  neat 
kerchief,  came  out  to  look.    "Would  miss  like  a  chair  and 
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a  knife  P"  Thna  anaed  "  miss  "  was  invinoible ;  and  under 
the  smiling  protection  of  the  old  women  she  scooped  oat 
brick  and  stone,  and  a  basketfiil  of  healthy  plants,  shortlj 
to  be  pat  on  the  lower  tier  of  the  Warwicksliire  fernery. 
At  La  SpcEzia  in  Italy  I  found  a  diminutive  form  of  Cete- 
raoh,  which  might  be  called  pinnate.  It  was  growing  on 
a  rock  within  a  few  yards  of  the  tideless  sea,  facing  the 
glorious  bay,  where  a  whole  fleet  coold  ride  at  anchor. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  grandeur  of  that  Spema  bay  on 
a  dear  Sabbath  morning  in  autumn,  a  cloudless  sky  over- 
head, and  the  deep  blue  waves  breaking  into  white  ripples 
about  the  huge  men  of  war,  whose  gay  pennozis  bespeak 
their  nation.  Eight-oared  boats  are  passing  from  the  ships 
to  land,  bringing,  it  may  be,  some  of  their  crews  to  join  the 
motley  throng  of  worshippers  gathered  in  the  cathedral  to 
hear  mass.  Some  of  the  women  kneeling  there  have  white 
linen  folded  like  dinner-napkizis  on  their  heads;  others  have 
the  Spezzia  hat — ^like  a  little  cheeseplate,  made  of  fancy 
straw,  and  trimmed  with  scarlet  braid ;  others,  again,  have 
the  Genoese  headdress — a  gay  cotton  shawl  like  a  counter- 
pane, wrapped  round  them,  covering  the  head.  Some  are 
talking,  some  laughing  gaily,  but  at  the  elevation  of  the 
Host  every  sound  ceases,  and  every  knee  is  bowed  in  adora- 
tion. Yes,  there  are  sotm  things  reverenced  in  Italy — ^re- 
verenced by  rich  and  poor,  by  men  and  women,  by  eveiy- 
body  everywhere. 

fSrom  the  cathedral  at  Spezzia,  by  the  help  of  the  magic 
Ceterach,  a  slight  transition  takes  me  to  the  old  parish 
church  of  Clevedon,  where  lies  buried  Arthur  Hallam,  the 
talented  son  of  the  historian  HaUam,  and  the  "A.  H.  H." 
'  of  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam" — the  noblest  monument 
that  man's  love  ever  raised  to  man,  on  which  Mr.  Tennyson 
lavished  with  the  prodigality  of  boundless  affluence  the 
wealth  of  his  intellect,  the  riches  of  his  soul.  We  poorer 
mortals  deck  the  graves  of  our  beloved  ones  with  simple 
flowers  that  perish  in  the  using.  It  was  for  Tennyson  alone 
to  weave  undying  wreaths,  each  chaplet  bright  with  the 
hues  of  Paradise  and  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  love.  As 
we  stood  by  the  simple  marble  dab  placed  on  the  grey  wall 
of  the  old  church,  we  marvelled  what  manner  of  spirit  had 
animated  the  poor  dust  beneath  our  feet,  capable  of  playing 
on  the  chords  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  inmost  nature,  and  of 
awakening  strains  of  such  perfect  harmony.  As  in  memory 
I  now  recal  that  hour  and  the  friend  by  my  side,  the  name  of 
Arthur  Hallam  fades  away  and  another  takes  its  place ;  but 
the  beautiful  Latin  inscription,  rendered  in  simple  English 
verse  by  a  loving  hand  stiU  reads  thus — 

"  Farewell,  thoa  dearest,  beat  beloTed, 
Torn  from  oar  longing  eyes ! 
Maj'  we  who  mourn  thee  rest  with  thee, 
With  thee  together  rise." 

I  may  not  venture  to  describe  Arthur  Hallam's  resting- 
place.    We  read  in  "In  Memoriam :** — 

"  The  Oannbe  to  the  BeTem  gave 

The  darken'd  heart  that  beat  no  more; 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore. 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave." 

As  Ceterach  is  in  my  jnind  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
pure  and  enduring  in  friendship,  so  Botrychium  Innaria,  or 
the  Moonwort  (occupying,  like  Ceterach,  a  separate  niche 
in  Femdom),  represents  all  that  is  capricious  and  unstable. 
It  is  not  that  Botrychium  gives  you  back  black  looks  for 
your  care :  on  the  contracy,  it  repays  you  with  an  appear- 
ance of  the  most  felicitous  eigoyment.  It  seems  to  revel  in 
the  change  of  air;  its  round  Uttie  pinnee  look  fatter;  its 
tiny  spike  of  fruit  looks  richer.  You  flatter  yourself  that  at 
last  vou  have  your  friend  safe ;  but  lo  I  in  the  spring  when 
you  look  for  him  he  is  gone — ^utterly  gone.  Botrychium 
can  hardly  be  called  a  rare  Fern,  for  it  has  a  very  wide 
ctis^bution;  but  its  minute  size  and  peculiar  habit  render 
it  difficult  to  find.  Its  bright  green  nonds  are  the  colour 
of  the  rich  meadow  land  in  which  in  Shropshire,  Hereford- 
shiTQ,  and  other  counties  it  is  to  be  found.  In  any  situation 
it  zequiree  a  keen  eye  to  hunt  it  out.  One  of  its  loveliest 
haunts  is  on  Haldon  Hill  in  Devonshire,  where,  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  it  grows  freely  on  the  richer  por- 
tions of  the  soil. 

When  it  opens  its  dewy  eyes  in  the  early  morning  of 
^ring  what  a  panorama  of  beauty  and  glory  dazzles  them ! 
Hills,  bright  with  the  green  of  early  corn,  sloping  down  to 


pretty  fiurmsteads,  nestling  in  orchards  wearing  a  rosy  veil 
of  bloom.  Beneath  the  undulating  hiUs,  stretching  f^ 
away,  the  boundless  expanse  of  ocean,  over  which  the  ad- 
vancing sun  makes  a  pathway  of  light ;  and  as  he  comes  up 
on  his  royal  way,  beacon  after  beacon  on  the  grey  range  of 
the  Dartmoor  Hills  (which  have  been,  as  it  were,  a  pillow 
for  my  Fern),  proclaims  to  the  yet  sleeping  world  that  the 
day  god  has  arisen.  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
beauty — ^beauty  of  tree  and  flower — beauty  of  hill  and  dale 
— ^beauty  of  rock  and  river — and  beauty  exceedingly  glorified 
of  ocean,  girt  on  either  hand  by  ruddy  rocks  boldly  advanc- 
ing into  the  angry  waters  or  retiring  far  back,  leaving  a 
gentle  sweep  of  bay,  where  ocean-tossed  mariners  find  rest, 
and  from  whence  the  fisher's  boat  puts  out  in  safety. 

Happy  Botrychium,  bred  up  in  scenes  like  this!  No 
wonder  you  say  to  yourself  when  I  ruthlessly  dig  you  up 
with  my  iron  spade  (the  fibrous  roots  making  a  trowel 
useless),  "  One  woman  may  dig  me  up,  but  twenty  shan't 
make  me  live."  I  never  have  made  you  live,  and  I  fear  I 
never  shall.  I  treat  Botrychium  like  an  annual,  and  trans- 
plant it  yearly  to  the  fernery;  but  I  do  not  care  for  it.  It 
has  but  one  form  of  beauty,  and  that  is  short-lived,  and  you 
see  it  all  at  once.  It  comes  up  short  and  stumpy,  just 
where  it  pleases — it  wo'n't  be  put  out.  It  waves  over  no 
broken  stone,  it  adorns  no  tempest-beaten  tree.  If  you 
transplant  it,  it  dies ;  if  you  leave  it,  at  the  first  hint  of 
winter  it  perishes.  Often  and  often  I  have  wished  it  might 
be  banished  my  favourite  kingdom,  and  consigned  to  the 
land  of  "  Lords  and  Ladies,"  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  botany, 
I  believe  it  more  than  half  belongs. 

Ophioglossum  grows  on  Haldon,  not  far  from  Botrychium,  . 
which  it  much  resembles  in  its  habits.  In  the  lanes  leading 
to  Haldon  I  have  found  Adiantum  nigrum  acutum,  the 
variegated  Adiantum,  a  curious  variety  of  Polypodium  vul- 
gare,  having  each  pinnule  cleft  at  the  end,  Trichomanes, 
Blechnum  spicant,  &c. ;  and  in  the  gullies,  the  giant  Filix- 
mas,  and  Lastreas  dilatata  and  spinulosa. 

Lastrea  thelypteris  has  also  found  a  home  on  beautifiil 
Haldon.  The  spot  it  has  chosen  is  a  green  swamp  in  the 
midst  of  the  everlasting  hills.  The  fronds  moke  their  way 
throogh  reed  and  briar  up  to  the  fair  sunlight,  and  some- 
times will  measure  a  yard  and  even  more  in  length.  The- 
lypteris is  exceedingly  troublesome  in  cultivation  from  its 
creeping  habit,  and  I  should  recommend  it  to  be  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  fernery,  where  there  would  be  the  greatest 
amount  of  shade  and  damp,  and  where  it  would  be  out  of 
your  way.  Growing  wild.  Thelypteris  is  not  without  beauty, 
but  in  cultivation  it  has  nothing  particular  to  recommend 
it.  The  fertile  fronds  have  no  decided  character  of  their 
own,  but  look  like  a  common  frond,  ill-grown  and  faded. 
Its  chief  interest  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  out  of  its 
treacherous  lurking-place,  so  green  and  safe  in  appearance, 
so  unsubstantial  in  reality.  Bogland  abounds  in  beauty. 
The  Golden  Asphodel  is  there,  and  the  little  pink  Pimpernel, 
and  there  the  Sundew  lifts  up  its  white  blossoms  to  the 
early  sun ;  and  while  you  search  for  these  and  other  trea- 
sures, the  startled  kine  turn  round  and  look  at  you  with 
half  curions,  half  doubtful  eye. 

Not  far  from  Haldon  on  the  Chudleigh  rocks  I  have  found 
a  curious  form  of  Polypodium  vulgare.  I  suspect  it  to  be  a 
permanent  variety;  and  though  it  is  not  yet  cambricum, 
its  pinnffi  being  narrower  and  its  fructification  more  abun- 
dant, it  approaches  very  near  to  it  in  some  of  the  plants ; 
and  I  look  forward  to  cultivation  improving  its  form  and 
size,  which  at  present  is  rounder  and  smaller  than  the  true 
cambricum,  the  middle  pinnsd  being  the  widest. 

I  found  my  first  wild  Osmunds  near  Exmouth.  They 
|prew  in  an  old  forsaken  orchard,  where  you  took  each  step 
m  danger  of  being  swamped.  The  marshy  nature  of  the 
ground  suited  these  noble  Ferns,  and  they  grew  up  right 
royaUy  on  every  side,  their  fronds  waving  in  the  breeze.  I 
never  saw  more  beautifol  sunsets  than  there  are  at  Exmouth. 
The  painter  Danby  told  me  he  made  his  home  there  on  that 
account.  He  had  made  long  wanderings,  seeking  for  the 
beauties  of  the  setting  sun,  and  had  found  the  concentration 
of  all  he  sought  for  at  Exmouth.  Shortly  after  Danby  told 
mo  t!tis  the  citrtain  of  night  fell  on  the  painter,  and  his  own 
sun  set  for  e-  .^. — Fjjjx-t<ekiva.. 

[Editors  always  assume  the  privilege  of  correcting  evident 
miiertakes  in  the  contributions  they  receive ;  and  they  noticed 
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in  the  last  oommunication  firom  "  Filix-f(bkina  "  that  she 
had,  in  the  hurry  of  oom position,  made  a  confused  statement 
about  Folystichum  ang^lare  and  aculeatum ;  yet  the  Editoxs 
hesitated,  and  finally  refrained  from  altering^  what  had  come 
from  a  master's  hand.  They  have  had  a  pat  from  a  Telveted 
hand  in  consequence,  accompanied  by  the  following,  to  be 
substituted  for  the  eight  lines  of  col.  1,  p.  448,  beginning  at 
the  fourth  line  from  the  top : — 

"The  Warwickshire  lanes  abound  in  P.  aouleatum.  It 
may  be  found  side  by  side  in  its  varieties  of  lobatum  and 
lonchitidioides,  but  the  latter  is  more  rare.  Folystichum 
angulare  is  also  to  be  found.  Aculeatum  may  be  known 
from  angulare  by  the  darker  green  of  the  fronds,  by  their 
stiflfer  habit  of  growth,  and  by  the  prickly  natiire  of  the 
pinnse.  It  is  necessary  to  study  both  Ferns  together  to  be 
able  to  decide  with  certainty  at  a  glance  which  Fern  is 
before  you."] 


ROYAL  HORTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

A  SPKCIAI.  general  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  13th« 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  Council  on  the  bye-laws.  W. 
Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  was  in  the  chair,  besides  whom  there 
was  only  one  other  member  of  Council  present — namely, 
Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.  The  attendance  of  Fellows  was  like- 
wiso  very  thin. 

The  Chaibuak  said  they  were  met  together  to  consider 
the  bye-laws,  which,  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  were  not 
considered  satisfactory,  and  the  Council  at  once  took  steps 
for  their  revision.  A  Committee  was  appointed  for  the  por- 
j>oae,  and,  their  report  having  been  adopted  by  the  Council, 
it  was  now  submitted  to  the  Fellows  for  approval  They 
were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Thring  and  Mr.  Bowring»  who 
had  taken  much  trouble  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  mainly 
in  consequence  of  their  assistance  that  the  Council  were 
in  a  position  to  recommend  the  report  for  adoption. 

As  each  member  present  at  the  meeting  was  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  amended  bye-laws,  they  were  taken  as 
read. 

Mr.  Chsstkr  then  said  that,  incautiously,  he  had  been 
involved  in  matters  connected  with  the  Society  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  had  proposed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Cooncil  to  take  steps  to  revise  the  bye-laws,  and  the  Council 
had  recommended  him  to  be  placed  on  the  Committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  position  woe  not  an 
•eAviable  one,  and,  though  he  undertook  it»  he  thought  it 
woold  have  been  better  if  some  one  more  conversant  with 
the  law  had  been  appointed;  and  he  did  not  know  how 
the  Committee  could  have  accomplished  the  task  without 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thring.  Ho  would  now  proceed  to 
point  out  the  chief  differences  between  the  new  and  old 
bye-laws.  He  did  not  say  the  new  ones  were  perfect*  but 
as  much  so  as  the  Charter  would  allow  ot  In  the  new 
bye-laws  a  very  large  discretion  was  given  to  the  CouaeiL 
He  would,  however,  recommend  that  body  to  take  early 
steps  for  getting  a  new  charter.  By  the  new  bye-laws  cm- 
didates  for  admission  as  Fellows  were  only  required  to  be 
recommended  by  two  instead  of,  as  formerly,  by  three 
Fellows,  and  these  axe  not  required  to  state  whether  th^ 
know  the  candidate  personally,  by  report,  or  otherwise — 
their  simple  recommendation  to  be  enough.  Further,  that 
the  certificate  of  recommendation  shall  bo  suspended  in  the 
Council-room,  be  read  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting,  nnlesa 
the  name  of  the  candidate  has  been  previously  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society,  in  which  case  the  reading  may 
be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  the  election  of  the  candidate 
shall  be  put  to  the  vote  at  the  next  meeting,  unless  the 
Council  sign  a  certificate  recommending  immediate  election, 
in  which  case  the  candidate  may  be  elected  at  the  same 
meeting  as  that  at  which  the  certificate  is  read.  Voting  to 
be  open  or  by  ballot ;  in  the  former  case  a  simple  mcjority 
to  be  sufficient,  in  the  latter  a  majority  of  two-thirds. 

The  next  aJteration  of  importance  was  with  respect  to  the 
subscriptions.  Formerly  no  Fellow  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  was  entitled  to  vote  and  exercise  his  other  privileges ; 
by  the  new  bye-laws  no  Fellow  whose  subscription  is  in 
arrear  is  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  rights  and  privile^ep.. 
Power  is  also  given  to  the  Fellows  to  remove  any  ino  of  their 
body  by  the  voL:^  ot  a  general  meeting  on  four  wc«>jes  notice 
being  given,  stating  fully  the  grounds  on  which  the  proposai 


is  made.  The  bye*law  permittiiig  tiie  Coan<ril  to  re-admit  m 
Fellow  who  has  resigned  to  be  omitted.  With  imtfmab  to 
honoraxy  membeis,  the  number  of  which  waa  fonaerly  ^"'"f^^i 
to  ten,  the  number  in  future  tx>  be  unlimited.  With  regacd  to 
the  annual  meeting,  instead  of  being  held  at  one  o'do^:,  hgr 
the  new  bye-laws  it  is  to  be  at  eleven  o'oLook  in  the  foacmnooB, 
or  at  such  other  hour  as  the  Couneil  ma^y  deaide;  eleven 
Fellows  to  form  a  quorum  as  heretofore,  at  an  ^■■'>"'**j 
general  naeeting  seven.  He,  Mr.  Chester,  had  eome  daabt 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  rule  admitting  ladies  to  the  xigkk 
of  voting  by  proxy ;  but  he  thought  that,  whoever  be  miglit 
be,  he  would  be  a  very  bold  man  who  attempted  to  depiii^ 
the  ladiea  of  that  privilege,  and  it  waa  therefore  oonimnecl 
in  the  new  bye-laws.  By  the  old  bye<lawB  the  ordiowx 
method  of  voting  was  by  show  of  huids,  or  calling  tb^ 
roll,  when  demanded  by  any  two  F^ows  present^  audi 
in  certain  cases  by  ballot;  whilst  by  the  new  bye-l«WB 
when  the  voting  waa  not  by  ballot,  it  waa  left  to  the 
Chairman  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  it  shoaUl 
be  oonducted.  Power  was  given  to  the  Coundl  to  admit 
the  public  without  payment  on  any  number  of  week-dajB 
not  exceeding  three  in  eaoh  year.  A  provision  waa  also 
now  made  for  the  admission  of  any  horticultural  sooiflties 
and  their  members  into  union  with  the  Society,  and  parlaai 
participation  in  its  privileges.  Section  74  was  entirely  iiesr 
— it  related  to  the  education  of  gardeners.  Soon  after  tfao 
recess  a  Committee  had  been  appointed  to  take  the  snbjecst 
into  consideration.  Sir  Joe^  Paxton  had  attended,  stated 
his  views,  and  given  much  assistanoe,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  report  was  sent  into  the  Council,  and,  thong^  pub- 
licity had  not  been  given  to  the  reoommendations  which  it 
contained,  he  (Mr.  Cheeter)  believed  he  might  state  that  it 
was  under  consideration.   The  new  bye-law  was  as  fbUowa  ^•— 

*'  At  the  first  mMting  of  \h9  OoimeU  after  the  umiul  g«D«rml  mcethir  la 
eadi  year,  the  CoudcU  shall  appoint  a  OomsiiUae  to  be  called  the  *  Edufi^ 
tlon  Comwitiee.*  whose  daties  hbaU  be  to  advi^  the  Co  ibcil  what  measores 
they  can  take  for  ImproThif  the  edaeatton  of  f^rdeners,  end  to  asdit  the 
Council  in  taking  auoh  laeaaorea  aa  tbo  Coandil  may  approw  for  that  par- 
poM.  One-bair  at  least  of  the  membem  of  the  Edneatioa  CMamtttee  aball 
be  members  of  the  Connoil  for  the  time  being  ;  and  theCoaadl  at  its  diacr»-> 
tlon  may  from  time  to  time  appoinf,  remore,  re-appoint,  and  rarj  thenamber 
of  the  members  of  Uiat  Committee." 

Sections  82  and  84  provided  that 

••Any  member  of  the  Conncil  may  resign  hl«  seat  to  the  Connell,  hot  mch. 
resignation  shAlt  not  be  deemed  oomplete  nnti\  it  haa  been  accepted  byara- 
KoluUon  passed  at  the  next  ensoing annual  general  mnettng,  and  thnanospU 
BBce  or  any  such  resignation  shall  not  be  entextained  by  aueh  general  mnellac 
unless  the  member  pro'oeing  to  resign  has  signed  a  paper  in  the  fons 
marked  K  in  the  Appendix,  and  has  left  it  with  the  Ssoretary  or  Asdstaat 
Secretary  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January  praoediag  aueh  annual  neeting. 

"  If  anT  member  of  the  Council  dies,  or  becomes  Incapable  from  any  caune 
whateTer  in  the  interral  between  any  two  annual  meetings,  the  other 
members  of  the  Council  may  fill  up  the  vacancy  so  created  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  other  discreet  PeUow,  and  any  Fellow  so  appointed  shall  for 
all  purposes  be  deemed  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  person  to  whoae  entt  in 
the  Council  he  haa  been  a^pomtad." 

This  was  intended  to  prevent  objections  being  raised  to 
the  validity  of  elections,  as  was  the  case  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  and,  to  prevent  iba  possibility  of  doubt,  notice  of 
resignations  was  required  in  a  particular  form.  The  question 
which  then  arose  was  whether  a  resignation  wse  to  be  taken 
as  one  of  the  three  vacancies,  or  as  being  in  addition  to 
these.  He  himself  thought  the  latter  ought  to  have  been 
the  way ;  but  this  was  only  aa  instance  of  the  difflonltieB 
with  which  the  Committee  had  to  contend,  in  ccmseqnenee 
of  the  Charter  and  old  bye-laws;  and  had  it  not  been  Ibr 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thrmg  they  coold  have  done  notha^ 
with  the  mass  of  confusion  which  existed,  but  by  his  SM 
they  had  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  clearer  code  ot  law  to 
govern  the  Society.  It  was  also  thought  desirable  to  iatso- 
doee  a  bye-law  to  the  effidot  that  "  no  member  of  CoancQ 
shall,  at  any  exhibition  of  the  Sooiety,  receive  any  manej 
prize,  medal,  or  pecuniary  reward  for  any  article  beloBging 
to  him,  or  to  any  firm  of  which  he  may  be  a  member,  or  is 
the  profits  of  which  he  is  interested." 

The  Committee  had  likewise  proposed  some  alterations  in 
the  form  of  the  balloting  papei^[That  the  Coondl  sbttD 
cause  to  be  prepared,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  Janoary  in 
each  year,  two  balloting  papers,  one  stating  the  veeaaoes 
(distinguishing  ordinary  frcan  extraordinary  vaeaaoies)  ora» 
ated  or  expected  to  be  created  in  the  Council,  and  required 
to  be  filled  up  at  the  annual  meeting;  the  other  centaimiu^ 
the  names  of  such  Fellows  as  the  Couneii  recommend  to  ffl 
the  offices  of  President,  Treasurer,  Secretsry,  ExpenMsCom- 
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jBifctoe-meii,  «2id  Auditors ;  those  balloting  lists  to  be  eircit- 
lacfcad  amcrngst  the  FeUows  «oaie  time  a<yt  Itttor  than  the  15th 
cf  JaBnaay.  F»tfa«r»  tbatt  if  any  Fellow  desire  to  safevtitate 
tte  name  of  any  other  FeUow  lor  that  of  any  one  reoom- 
nendad  hy  the  Ooimoil  for  remoxnl  or  eleetion,  snoh  Fellow, 
nifliui  seveii  days  after  the  balloting  lists  faaTe  been  eir- 
eolated,  shall  leave  at  tiie  offices  4ji  the  Sooieity  notioe  in 
writing  of  every  snoh  proposed  substitation ;  that  the  notioe 
0f  muf  snbatitnted  names  shall  be  suspended  in  tiie  Council- 
room,  and  circulated  in  or  with  the  number  of  the  Society's 
Jonxnal  published  in  Febroaxy ;  and  that  if  any  balloting 
list  contain  any  names  other  than  those  in  the  list  reoom- 
mended  by  the  Council,  or  of  which  notice  has  been  given 
in  the  prescribed  manner,  or  if  it  contain  more  than  tiie 
proper  number  of  names,  suoh  list  shall  be  deemed  void, 
and  not  taken  account  of  by  the  scrutineers.]  The  ol(iect 
of  these  provisions  was  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  small 
bo4y  of  the  Fellows  to  determine  on  names  beforehand,  and 
80  take  the  Council  and  Society  by  surprise.  lAst  year  the 
ohanfftti  ^«re  qdIj  known  in  the  CouncU,  but  by  the  pro- 
posed slteration  Fellows  would  know  what  the  composition 
of  the  Council  was  likely  to  be,  and  could  deal  with  it.  Thus 
there  eould  be  no  surprise  on  either  side— either  on  that  of 
the  CbuncU  or  that  of  the  Fellows. 

With  regiard  to  the  account^,  the  new  bye-laws  provided 
£or  a  report  from  the  auditors. 

ICr.  Chester,  in  oondusioo,  suggested  that  this  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  occasion  for  criticising  the  position  of  Idie 
Society,  although  he  believed  that  it  would  be  competent 
for  the  meeting  to  do  so,  and  he  wished  to  impress  upon  the 
Fellows  the  importanee  of  making  as  soon  as  possible  any 
alteration  they  might  think  fit.  He  begged  to  move  that 
the  ensting  bye-laws  be  repealed,  and  the  new  ones  adopted. 

Jff^or-General  Sir  Anpkiw  Wauob,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  said  that  their  thanks  were  due  to  Ute  Committee 
and  Hr.  Chester  for  the  pains  they  had  taksn.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  general  principle  which  had  guided  them 
had  been  to  give  ample  power  to  the  Council,  who  ware 
th«nselves  zesponnble  to  the  Fellows. 

Mr.  S.  H.  G<n>BON  thought  the  new  bye-ls/ws  should  stand 
over  for  further  consideration;  if  gone  into  aeriatim,  they 
would  take  two  or  three  hours,  and  seeing  the  few  members 
who  were  present  he  would  move  an  adjournment  for  a 
month.  He  had  stood  alone  in  the  Council  on  many  matters, 
and  that  was  not  an  enviable  position.  He  had,  though  a 
member  of  Council,  applied  to  see  the  acoounts,  and  had 
iMen  Mfosed,  and  that  was  the  reason  he  was  standing  on 
the  floor  merely  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  not  sitting 
iriAh  the  hononmble  gentlemen  up  yonder,  jEor  in  conse- 
•qneBee  of  that  re&sal  he  had  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the 
Puke  of  Bacdeneh,  the  President. 

With  regard  to  the  new  bye4aws  they  had  been  nine 
months  at  least  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  and  it  was 
not  too  mndi  to  ask  that  tiiey  should  stand  over  another 
month.  It  might  be  asked  why  he  himself  did  not  take  an 
active  part  with  respeet  to  tbi&  revision  of  the  bye-laws  ?  and 
his  reply  was,  that  he  'was  not  on  that  Committee,  though 
ha  should  have  been,  had  not  Mr.  Cole  ofcgected  to  it.  There 
vsre  several  things  in  the  new  bye-laws  to  f^di  he  took 
esoeptien;  for  instance,  if,  as  was  the  case  with  Sir  Daniel 
€k>eper,  their  Treasurer  resigned,  they  had  no  power  under 
the  new  bye*laws  to  appoint  another.  He  objected  to  the 
Council  having  more  power  than  they  already  possessed. 
"Bad  (me  member  of  Council  the  power  of  preventing  another 
fleeing  the  accounts?  He  was  referred  to  Mr.  Cole  for  per- 
mission to  seethe  aceoonts. 

l%e  C^ukiBHAN  said  he  ought  to  state  that  he  never  knew 
Mr.  Godson  had  applied  to  see  the  accounts  and  been  reftwed. 

The  AssmrANT  Sbobstast  said  Mr.  GkMlson  must  be  under 
some  extraordinary  delusion.  Mr.  Godson  had  never  asked 
to  seei^e  accomits.  Mr.  Cde  had  left  some  papers  of  his 
own,  and  he  would  not  take  upon  himself  to  let  Mr.  Gpdson 
we  them  wi^ost  Mr.  Cole^  consent  being  previously  ob- 
tSBmed. 

Mr.  Cou  said  if  he  did  leave  a  paper,  he  had  never  re- 
•ftised  Mr.  Godson's  inspecting  any  accounts.  He  (Mr.  Cole) 
had  left  a  paper  at  the  gavden  witiii  memoranda  of  aeeounte, 
and  Mr.  Mnrmy  (the  Assistant  Secretary)  was  nnder  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Godson's  apptication  referred  to  these, 
and  not  to  tibe  books  of  the  Soeiely. 


Mr.  Godson — -Very  prettily  put. 

Some  further  remarks  were  then  made,  when  Sir  Andrew 
Waugh  rose  to  order. 

Mr.  GoDSONT — I  speak  on  the  question  of  resignations. 
Under  the  new  form  of  the  bye-laws  supposing  a  Treasurer 
to  be  appointed  in  the  interval  between  the  annual  meetings, 
the  appointment  would  be  illegal,  and  all  cheques  signed 
invalid.  He  hoped  that  the  mover  and  seconder  of  tiie 
motion  before  them  would  consent  to  an  adjournment  for 
another  month. 

Sir  Andrew  Waugh— If  Mr.  Godson  had  any  objection 
to  any  of  the  bye-laws  he  might  propose  anoth^,  and  they 
could  debate  it. 

The  CHAiBKAN—If  Mr.  Godson  will  move  an  amendment 
that  would  be  the  quickest  way. 

An  amendment  was  then  moved  and  carried — ^that  any 
casual  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  or  incapacity,  should 
l>e  filled  up  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Godson  continued  that  a  greater  latitude  was  given 
to  the  Coundl  than  before.  He  would  suggest  that  the 
whole  of  the  names  in  the  Council  should  be  returned  to 
the  annual  meeting,  which  would  give  the  FeUows  at  harge 
the  opportunity  of  striking  out  any  three,  and  that  thus 
the  FeUows  would  have  the  control ;  by  the  opposite  course 
the  power  of  introducing  iiresh  blood  would  be  nullified. 

Mr.  THsnrah  regretted  that  it  was  utt-erly  im}>ossible  to 
carry  this  proposition  into  effect.  It  would  amount  -to 
ostiacisiDg;  and  he  thought  the  proposed  bye-laws  only 
amounted  to  Idiis— that  the  Council  should  have  their  list, 
and  the  opposition  theirs.  They  might  i^en  fight  it  out 
foaxiy. 

Mr.  GoseofM:—- Kothsng  oould  be  more  explicit  than  the 
old  ruie;  but  he  told  the  Assistant  Secretary  again,  that  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  t!ie  resignations  were  given  in 
previtms  to  the  election,  because  they  were  on  the  minutes 
of  the  Council.    ["  Time,  time."] 

Mr.  'Godsour— <*Time!"  He  was  much  obliged  to  that 
gen^emaa  who  called  '"Time."  He  always  tried  to  be  in 
time;  he  was  generally  five  minutes  before  his  time;  he 
was  too  soon  for  this  meeting ;  he  had  been  waiting  for  it 
ever  since  half-past  twelve  o'clock  last  night.  The  notice 
in  his  Journal  was  for  2  a.m.,  and  he  would  have  come  there 
at  two  o'clock  in  l^e  morning  had  not  some  friends  per- 
suaded him  not  to  do  so. 

The  Assistant  SscicBTABrr  here  said  that  Mr.  Godson 
had  a  proof-sheet,  and  that  was  not  the  notice. 

Mr.  Godson  asked  for  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 
It  should  have  been  read  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Assistant  Secbbtaby  said  it  was  in  the  "  Proceed- 
ings," and  in  one  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  Godson  called  for  the  notice. 

Whilst  the  paper  was  being  sought  for,  a  Member  thought 
there  was  a  bit  of  quiet  satire  in  bye-laws  81  and  83,  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  vacancies  should  be  filled  up  by 
"disereet  persons."  Ue  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
assume  that  all  were  **  discreet,"  and  strike  out  the  word. .  - 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chaibican  then  read  the  notice,  published  in  Thb 
Joir&NAL  OF  Hokticultubb  of  December  6th,  convening  t^e 

Mr.  Godson — ^What  paper  are  you  reading  from  P 

The  CsAiRKAN  said  it  was  Ths  Journal  of  Hobticttl- 
T0BB,  one  of  those  papers  which  are  very  well  known,  and 
circulate  largely  among  horticulturists.  Its  circulation  was 
as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  any  paper  of  its  kind,  and  hor- 
ticultttre  was  much  indebted  to  it. 

Mr.  Godson — And  this  Society  has  much  to  thank  it  for. 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  proxies ;  and  Mr. 
TmuNO  proposed  that,  Any  Fellow  holding  proxies  shall 
vote  as  such  at  a  ballot,  by  annexing  by  whose  appointment 
the  proxies  are  given. 

After  some  rarther  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
CHWvnB,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Andrew  Waugh,  "  That  the 
existing  bye-laws  be  repealed,  and  the  new  ones  adopted, 
with  the  alterations,  amendments,  and  additions  thereto;" 
and,  this  being  carried,  the  same  gentlemen  moved  and 
seoonded,  '*That  the  meeting  recommend  the  Council  to 
take  steps  to  get  a  new  Charter." 

Mr.  Godson  said  they  had  not  £300  to  spend  on  a  new 
Chartir. 
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The  CHATKMAy  eaid  the  present  Charter  had  been  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  Sooie^,  and,  on  patting 
iihe  resolmtion  to  tne  meeting,  it  was  earned. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thring,  and  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  bye-laws,  was  then  carried  unanimously; 
likewise  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Godson,  in 
moving  it,  passing  a  high  eulogitim  on  the  forbearance 
of  the  Chairman,  than  whom,  whenever  he  occupied  that 
position,  no  one  could  act  with  greater  faimesa. 


DESTEUCTION  OF  THE  INSECT  SCALE. 

I  DX8IBX  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  discovery  my  gar- 
dener has  made,  for  even  if  known  before,  I  have  never 
foxmd  it  alluded  to  in  any  horticultural  work,  and  on  looking 
through  your  past  volumes  they  throw  no  light  on  the  sub- 
ject.   I  allude  to  the  scale  on  Orange  trees. 

I  have  a  small  Orange-house,  in  which  I  grow  all  the 
varieties  at  present  in  England  that  are  good  for  the  table, 
and  until  this  year  I  have  been  enabled  to  keep  the  trees 
free  from  scale,  or,  at  all  events,  so  clean  that  a  winter 
cleaning  alone  was  sufficient.  I  aJways  have  heat  in  this 
house,  and  this  season  in  the  month  of  August  (the  early 
part  of  it),  they  were  so  dirty  that  my  gardener  took  each 
tree  out  of  the  house,  and  they  were  cleaned  most  thoroughly. 
It  was  done  by  a  small  rose  I  had  made  for  red  spider  on 
Peach  trees  under  glass.  I  have  a  pressure  of  more  than 
100  feet  of  water,  and  its  force  immediately  removed  every 
acale,  and  when  replaced  in  the  house  it  would  take  ten 
minutes  to  find  one  scale.  To  my  own,  and  my  gardener's 
utter  astonishment,  the  trees  soon  became  as  dir^  aa  ever, 
the  scale  breeding  nearly  as  fast  as  aphides.  As  I  was 
going  from  home,  I  requested  my  gardener  to  do  nothing 
with  all  hands  until  he  had  again  thoroughly  deaaed  the 
Orange  trees,  as  it  reaUy  amounted  to  this :  they  must  be 
kept  clean,  or  their  culture  relinquished.  With  clean  water, 
small  brushes,  and  sponge,  they  commenced,  and  when  I 
returned  I  found  the  deaaing  not  half  finished;  the  insects 
were  so  numerous,  that  the  time  absorbed,  with  the  greatest 
industry,  was  immense. 

On  my  return,  my  gardener  said,  "  I  have  found  out  how 
the  scale  breeds,  and  can  account  for  their  rapid  increase. 
Last  year  we  had  some  aphides  in  the  house,  and  firom 
.  aeveroL  times  fumigating  we  had  little  or  no  scale.  I  found 
a  number  of  small  black  insects  running  over  the  Orange 
trees,  and  on  those  cleaned  the  day  before  they  were  as 
numerous  as  on  those  not  cleaned."  We  at  once  ftimigated 
and  but  slightly,  and  found  it  killed  every  insect.  He  then 
commenced  examining  some  full-grown  scale  having  a  dark 

Sot  in  the  centre  of  the  scale,  with  a  magnifying  glass. 
6  found  under  the  scale,  in  dijfferent  stages,  the  identical 
sort  of  small  black  insects  he  had  seen  on  the  trees,  and 
killed  by  smoke.  He  preserved  some  in  a  bottle  for  me  to 
aee,  and  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  male,  the 
limpet-shaped  scale  the  female,  and  that  if  you  by  regular 
fumigating  kill  the  male,  there  will  soon  be  no  scale. 
This,  I  believe,  to  be  the  true  version  of  the  increase  of 
scale;  but  to  be  certain  there  was  no  mistake,  I  fband 
numbers  of  large  scale  on  trees  not  yet  deaned,  and  with  a 
magnifying  glais  in  hand,  I  removed  with  a  pin  the  female 
acole,  and  there  found  numbers  (one  under  each  scale)  of  the 
small  black  insect.  I  have  found  in  books  on  the  subject^ 
since  then  that  this  is  the  male  and  female  scale,  but  I  have 
not  found  it  in  any  horticultural  work,  or  any  suggestion, 
that  the  male  is  easily  killed  by  smoke,  and  if  you  destroy 
them  you  certainly  must  prevent  any  increase. 

I  enclose  you  leaves  with  scale  on  them,  and  the  male  in 
different  stages  of  growth,  also  some  x>6rrect  ones,  taken 
running  about  on  the  trees,  and  some  from  under  the  scale 
(in  a  small  bottle).  I  have  often  removed  the  female  scale 
when  large  and  full  grown,  and  with  a  glass  seen  hundreds 
of  small  ones  run  away,  but  I  could  never  account  for  im- 
pregnation. 

Because  I  have  hod  so  much  scale  on  my  Orange  trees 
you  must  not  imagine  my  place  is  not  kept  dean,  as  I  can 
show  Peaches  of  lul  kinds,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  under 

flass  and  exposed,  vineries,  &c,  as  clean  aa  any  in  England, 
should  be  glad  of  your  reply,  and  you  may  make  any  use 
you  like  of  wis  communication*  but  I  am  oonvinoed,  aa  an 


old  florist,  that  we  have  hit  on  the  way  to  destroy  acalew 
and  hope  it  will  afford  as  muoh  benefit  to  others,  aa  I  faBj 
expect  to  find  myself.  It  also  shows  why  Orange  trees  kapfe 
out  of  doors  in  the  summer  get  dean  of  themaelvea,  thsKe  m 
not  continuous  heat  enough  to  bring  the  male  scale  to  per- 
fection, and  if  it  hatch  iJ^e  cold  nights  either  kill  liim  or 
prevent  impregnation.  Mr.  ItiTers  whom  you  know  to  be  a 
very  experiemwd  man  in  these  matters,  finds  it  an  entirely 
new  light  to  him.  —  Jajos  Axj>Biax  Dxvxnish,  SodwaU^ 
WeymoviK, 

[We  forwarded  this  communication  and  the  specimens  to 
Professor  Westwood,  and  he  replies  thus : — "The  preoedxog 
communication  is  another  instance  of  investigation  in  the 
right  direction  not  carried  quite  &r  enough,  and,  oonee- 
quently,  resulting  in  the  not  unusual  error  of  friends  being 
mistaken  for  foes,  and  beneficial  insects  destroyed  instead 
of  the  real  authors  of  the  mischief  complained  of.  The 
small,  block,  livdy  insects  sent  by  your  correeiwndent,  and 
regarded  by  him  as  the  male  of  the  scale  insects,  are  not 
such,  they  are  parasites  belonging  to  the  order  Hymenoptera* 
and  genus  Encyrtris,  which  feed  in  the  larva  state  within 
the  £)dies  of  the  scales,  and,  consequently,  destroy  them. 
Hence  they  are  to  be  preserved  and  not  destroyed.  The 
real  males  of  the  scale  insects  are,  as  described  in  all  wocln 
of  entomology,  and  I  presume  also  in  all  good  hortieol- 
tural  works,  minute,  weiUk,  six-legged,  two-winged,  creatures, 
slow  in  motion,  witii  the  bodies  and  wings  dothed  with  a 
fine  white  powd«r.  In  out-of-door  spedes  of  Cocddo  these 
males  are  developed  at  a  fixed  period  of  the  year,  and  aa 
they  are  very  fragile  they  might  be  easily  destroyed  by  Axmi- 

rition  attempted  at  the  right  time.  In  hothouse  species 
believe  the  generation  of  scales  and  allied  insects  is  con- 
tinuous, and  tiiat  there  is  not  a  fixed  time  for  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  m^es;  but  this  fact  is  not  proved.  Inves- 
tigation, where  scales  are  prevalent,  will  easily  determine 
whether  this  be  so  or  not.  If  the  males  should  be  proTed 
to  be  produced  at  one  or  two  fixed  periods  of  the  year,  there 
will  be  no  excuse  for  the  hortieidturist  if  he  do  not  dear  his 
houses  by  destrcyying  the  males,  and  so  preventing  the  pxo- 
dnotion  of  future  bipods  of  young.~J.  O.  W.] 
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EAELY  PEAS. 

(CofiehuUdyrom  page  467.) 
Of  the  ordinary  modea  of  sowing  and  planting  Peai 
an  early  crop,  it  is  needless  to  say  much,  as  they  hove  1 
frequently  detailed  to  the  readers  of  Thx  Joubnal  of  Hob- 
Ticvi^UBB.  In  general,  the  middle  of  November  is  aseurlj 
as  is  prudent,  under  any  drcumstanoes,  to  sow  a  crop,  and 
very  often  this  is  too  early,  a  mild  autumn  or  winter  en- 
couraging growth  till  the  plant  is  so  fur  advanoed  as  to  be 
unable  to  withstand  the  spring  frosts  which  follow,  so  that 
it  is  generally  better  only  to  sow  a  small  quantity  at  that 
time,  and  make  another  sowing  early  in  December,  foliowini^ 
this  up  by  one  early  in  January.  This  is  the  mode  we  adopt* 
but  mi.  Fish,  our  worthy  ooadjjutOT,  prefers  deferring  sow- 
ing till  spring,  and  then  he  does  so  in  pots  or  boxes,  and 
plants  the  crop  out  after  hardening  off  in  the  usual  way. 
We  have  adopted  both  plans  with  mudi  the  same  resold 
and  where  there  is  a  diificnlly  in  saving  the  autumn-sown 
crops  from  the  attacks  of  slugs,  mice,  and  other  depredaton, 
as  weU  tLB  when  there  is  some  drawback  in  the  ground,  it  is 
better  to  rdy  on  spring  sowing  and  planting  out;  hat 
when  any  approadi  to  uniform  success  can  be  depended  on 
out-dooT  sowing  is  a  much  less  troublesome  mode,  as  the 
earliness  of  the  crop  in  eadi  way  is  so  nearly  alike,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whidi  is  the  better. 

The  preservation  of  the  seed  from  mice  and  birds,  and 
the  young  plants  from  the  attacks  of  dugs  and  smaller 
enemies,  are  also  matters  worthy  of  attention.  Covering 
the  row  with  coal  ashes  is  not  by  any  means  a  bad  plan,  hot 
they  ought  not  to  be  fresh  from  the  fire,  otherwise  they  are 
prejudicial  to  vegetation.  A  covering  of  sawdust  is  ate 
beneficial,  as  mice  do  not  seem  to  like  bnrrovring  in  that 
material,  while  better  than  either  as  a  preventive  of  the 
attacks  of  dugs,  is  barley  chaff,  which  attadies  itsdf  to^  and 
lacerates  the  soft  bodies  of  the  dugs,  and  does  not  seem  to 
be  at  aU  rdished  by  mice. 
The  attacks  of  birds,  hofwever,  are  not  so  easily  prsfcntod* 
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and  netting  has  to  be  adopted  in  some  places ;  the  simplest 
and  easiest  pzoteotion  is  a  len^^  of  galvanised  wire  netting 
abont  18  indies  wide,  bent  in  the  middle  so  as  to  present  a 
continuous  arched  corering.  In  some  gardens  these  and 
similar  oontriyanoes  have  to  be  put  in  requisition  to  secure 
a  crop  in  summer,  the  birds  bong  so  troublesome,  and  they 
are  equally  so  when  the  crop  is  fit  to  gather. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  early  crop  requires  any  Airther 
shelter  than  what  the  ashes,  sawdust,  or  chaff  alluded  to 
supplies,  but  as  soon  as  the  plants  haye  gprown  6  inches  high, 
or  even  before  that  time,  some  short  stakes  may  be  of  ser- 
vice in  protecting  them  from  the  effects  of  cold  winds  or 
late  spring  frosts.  I  have  seen  coverings  for  early  Peas  and 
Potatoes  made  like  the  ridge  of  a  house,  about  18  inches 
wide,  and  the  same  high,  transparent  calico,  or  some  such 
material  being  stretched  over  them,  and  which  could  be  put 
on  and  taken  off  when  wanted,  and  they  were  of  service  to 
the  Potatoes ;  but  the  Pea  is  a  much  hardier,  though  net 
by  any  means  so  robust  a  vegetable.  In  cold,  bleak  situa- 
tums,  however,  shelter  of  some  kind  may  be  of  service,  and 
in  such  the  crop  may  receive  its  proper  staking  earlier  than 
in  places  more  favoured. 

Of  the  varieties  of  early  Peas  much  has  been  said  and 
much  disputed.  The  multiplieation  of  names  has  been  such 
that  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  several  so-caUed  early 
varieties,  have  a  common  origin  in  a  bag  of  Charlton,  the 
only  difference  being  the  name  and  the  h^^her  pzioe.  Now, 
I  by  no  means  charge  respectable  seedsmen  with  intentional 
fraud— on  the  contrary,  many,  I  know,  are  amongst  the  most 
honourable  traders  c^  the  community;  but  there  are  others 
less  scrupulous,  who,  though  their  stock  be  but  limited,  yet, 
somehow,  have  always  everything  that  is  asked  for,  and  a 
bland  excuse  for  everything  that  comes  different  from  what 
was  expected;  but  buyers,  as  weU  as  sellers,  are  to  blame 
for  this.  The  insatiable  thirst  after  fresh  names  must  be 
met,  and  scope  is  given  to  those  whose  scruples  do  not  pre- 
vent their  benefiting  by  it,  and,  though  new  and  popular 
varieties  of  Peas,  as  well  as  other  vegetables,  may  be  de- 
xndedly  better  than  some  that  preceded  them,  it  unfortunate!^ 
hiqipeDS  that  every  parcel  bearing  that  name  is  not  the  true 
variety.  However,  a  few  years  generally  consign  all  indif- 
fosnt  varieties  to  oblivion — thus  the  popular  names  of  ten 
years  ago  are  but  rarely  met  with  now,  while  the  standard 
old  ones,  as  the  Kent,  Charlton,  and  Early  May,  which,  by- 
the-by,  I  believe  all  very  nearly  resemble  each  other,  are  still 
on  the  lists.  Nevertheless,  as  improvements  are  wanted,  let 
us  hope  that  further  progress  may  yet  be  made.  In  the 
meantime  I  give  a  short  Ust  of  such  early  varieties  as  I  am 
aoquainted  with : — 

Darnel  C^Bowrke. — ^A  good  Pea ;  stands  the  winter  well, 
and  a  tolerably  good  bearer.  Sangster's  No.  1  is  the  same 
as  this. 

Wamer^a  Emperor, — Of  late  years  this  Pea  has  become 
more  tender  with  me  than  it  used  to  be ;  it  is,  however,  very 
good  still,  and,  amongst  early  Peas,  none  is  more  prolific. 

Diekaon'e  FawmrUe. — Somewhat  taller  than  the  above, 
being  more  in  the  way  of  Prince  Albert,  and  I  believe  Omar 
Pacha  is  somewhat  the  same  in  habit ;  with  me  it  did  very 
well  last  year. 

Early  Warwick. — ^This  old  variety  has  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Charlton  that  I  think  they  must  be  classed  as 
synonymous. . 

Baeehoree. — ^I  have  never  seen  this  in  good  condition,  and 
I  find  the  name  is  rare  in  seed  catalogues. 

Early  Frame.—Thia,  the  Early  May,  Kent,  and  some 
others,  have  doubtless  taken  their  orig^  from  the  Charlton. 
They  are  all  good  bearers,  and  about  the  same  in  earliness 
as  those  previously  mentioned. 

I  must  confess  that  tiiese  are  the  only  early  kinds  I  have 
grown  of  late  years,  and  many  kinds  are  no  doubt  omitted 
which,  by  other  growers,  may  be  regarded  as  superior  to 
any  I  have  named.  Amongst  those  I  hear  spoken  well  of 
is  Sutton's  Conqueror,  very  good  as  a  runnhig  Pea;  and 
there  are  some  of  the  dwarf  section,  such  as  Dillistone's  Early 
Prolific  aad  Tom  Thumb  which  have  each  their  admirers. 
Doubtless  there  are  others  of  equal  merits  but,  not  having 
mmn  them,  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience. 
Early  Peas,  however,  cure  of  snoh  importonoe  that  it  is  not 
Ukely  that  any  leaUy  good  ones  can  remain  long  unknown. 
The  great  .aua  jroems  to  be  to  obtain  varieties  that  will 


oome  into  use  a  few  days  sooner  than  those  already  known 
to  us.  Constitutional  hardiness  is  another  qualification; 
for  it  sometimes  happens  that  considerable  portions  of  a 
row  die  off  in  March,  from  causes  which  are  but  imperfectly 
understood.  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
cause  of  this,  though  it  is  likely  that  the  plant  dies  when  it 
no  longer  receives  any  support  ftt>m  the  seed;  but  I  am  fiur 
from  aiBrming  that  such  is  the  true  cause,  as  the  season  ia 
generally  so  far  advanced  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
seed  had  long  ceased  to  afford  nourishment.  Certain,  how- 
ever, it  is  that  everything  connected  with  the  Pea  is  not  yet 
frilly  understood ;  and  I  confess  being  as  anxious  to  learn 
more  on  this  subject  as  to  give  advice.  Common  as  the  Pea 
is,  and  its  culture  under  certain  conditions  more  easy  than 
that  of  moat  other  crops,  there  are  some  points  connected 
with  its  management  in  winter,  as  well  as  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  wluch  render  it  anything  but  a  certain  plant.  On 
its  summer  growth  another  article  will  be  forthcoming  at  an 
early  period.— J.  Eobson. 


ANEMONE  APENNINA  CULTUBE. 

In  reply  to  "  E.  F.,"  who  complains  of  the  fiowers  of  ^r 
Anemone  apennina  plants  being  "poor  and  puny,"  I  may 
state  that  we  have  plants  of  it  in  large  patches  in  a  border 
amongst  other  herbaceous  plants  that  have  no  fiowers  less 
than  a  half-crown  piece,  and  many  frilly  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece.  The  border  runs  east  and  west.  At  the  back  (the 
south  side)  there  is  a  row  of  variegated  Hollies  and  other 
shrubs  from  10  to  15  feet  in  height,  in  ftt>nt  of  them  are 
tall  herbaceous  i^ants  gradually  lowering  in  height  from 
the  back  to  the  front,  which  may  be  about  8  feet  from  the 
Hollies  and  shrubs.  The  border  is,  therefore,  frilly  exposed 
to  the  north,  and  partially  so  to  the  south;  for  the  shrubs 
shade  the  border  considerably,  yet  not  completely,  for  they 
are  not  planted  close  together,  but  so  that  each  may  be  seen, 
and  worked  about  on  i£  sides.  In  this  border,  about  a  foot 
from  the  Box-edging,  the  Blue  Wood  Anemone  is  planted 
now  in  patdies  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  diameter,  with  room 
between  each  for  hoeing  and  otherwise  trimming  the  border 
when  necessary.  In  this  border,  shady  during  the  mid- 
day hours  only,  in  a  light  loamy  soil  on  gravel,  this  plant  is 
quite  at  home.  It  has  no  rival  when  in  fiower,  and  even 
before  blooming  its  handsome  foliage  renders  it  particularly 
attractive.  It  receives  no  care  l^yond  keeping  dear  of 
weeds,  and  the  intrusion  of  its  neighbours,  and  lightly 
pointing  the  ground  around  it  in  autumn  or  spring. 

A  calcareous  soil  is  the  most  suitable  for  it ;  but  it  will 
grow  anywhere  if  the  soil  is  free  of  stagnant  water,  and  not 
very  strong.  The  situation  should  be  open  yet  shady — ^that 
is,  not  so  shaded  as  to  be  hidden  from  the  sun's  rays  by  a 
close  canopy  of  leaves  overhead,  nor  dried  up  through  the 
trees  abstracting  all  the  moisture  and  nutritive  principles 
from  the  soil,  but  what  may  be  termed  open  woods  and 
borders  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sim,  on  the  borders  or 
margins  of  which  it  will  grow  freely,  especially  if  the  soil  is 
naturally  light  and  dry,  and  not  rendered  so  by  the  roots  of 
other  plants.  The  ground  should  have  a  dressing  of  leaf 
mould  8  inches  thick  worked  in  to  a  depth  of  a  foot,  and  the 
roots  should  be  planted  in  this  in  August  or  September 
about  8  inches  apart,  and  covered  an  inch  deep  with  soU. 
In  November  the  surface  should  be  mulched  with  an  inch  of 
leaf  mould;  and  here  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
the  next  three  years  at  least  without  being  disturbed,  keep- 
ing them  clear  of  weeds  and  other  plants  that  may  intrude 
upon  them.  If  the  part  of  the  garden  is  kept  as  dressed 
ground,  a  slight  forking  around  them  twice  a-year  will  not 
injure  them,  providing  care  be  taken  not  to  disturb  them, 
and  if  a  little  leaf  mould  be  forked  in  each  time  the  fork  ia 
plied  round  them  the  fiowers  wiU  be  much  finer. 

Once  planted  and  established  nothing  frirther  will  be  re- 
quired for  years,  and  the  plants  will  go  on  increasing,  in 
time  forming  large  masses,  which  when  in  a  sheet  of  blooro^ 
as  I  have  seen  them  amongst  some  trees  surrounding  rook- 
work  not  many  miles'  from  York,  cannot  fail  to  cause  ad- 
miration. It  is  a  scarce  plant  in  gardens,  and  in  the  trade, 
but  ere  long  we  shall  have  sudh  plants  as  these  offered  hy  the 
hundred,  and  in  time  our  parks,  our  woods,  and  woodland 
walks  will  present  a  scene  of  interest  and  beauty  that  will 
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-vie  in  Mptmg  witti  the  more  ooetly  flotrer  garden.  The  thnt 
-will  soon  Gome  when  our  parka,  our  woods,  and  our  woodland 
waJks  will  be  ornamented  with  each  plants  as  the  Snowdrop 
and  Aoonite  in  winter ;  Orocnses  peering  on  their  margins, 
and  on  mounds ;  Daffodils  decking  the  pastures  and  making 
them  yeUow,  as  if'  strewn  with  Butteroaps ;  Primroses  and 
Cowslips  adding  their  charms.  Crowfoot  and  Orchises  will 
be  in  the  hollows  of  many  meadows,  and  most  woods,  as 
well  as  the  common  Wood  Anemone,  the  Violet,  tmd  very 
many  more,  all  in  place  of  Nettles,  Thistles,  and  other 
mbmsh,  for  which  such  places  are  now  so  conspicnons. 
That  the  walks  in  woods  will  soon  be  made  fit  for  the  foot  to 
tread  upon  once  more,  that  employers  will  see  that  such 
places  are  not  robbed  for  the  sake  of  sensation  gardens,  sad 
that  there  will  be  a  return  to  things  purely  horticultural,  is 
the  firm  conviction  of— G.  Abbst. 


BIEMINGHAM  FBUTT  and  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOW: 
OB,   THE  HANDSWOETH  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

Fbou  what  has  been  written  of  this  Society  from  time  to 
time,  we  might  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  offered  fair 
for  a  Midland  CounUes  Exhibition.  Than  Birmittgham  no 
town  eould  be  better  chosen,  and  no  time  more  wisely  se- 
lected than  the  week  of  the  Cattle  and  Dog  Shows.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  whilst  a  horticultoraT  society  seems 
to  be  maintained  with  difficulty,  a  Cattle  or  Dog  Show  when- 
ever attempted  meets  with  every  success,  and  the  rush  of 
visitors  is  something  extraordinary.  We  have  been  so  long 
used  to  a  cattle  show,  that  we  do  not  now  wonder  at  the 
fittings  and  preparations  for  these  occasions.  A  dog  show 
IS  of  more  reoent  introduction,  and  who  oould  visit  this 
show  at  Birmingham  without  feelings  of  adsuration?  A 
building  to  all  appearance  erected  for  the  express  purpose, 
beautifully  fitted  up  and  subdivided  for  the  aooommodation 
of  the  different  classes  of  animals,  and  even  abundantly 
heated  by  the  introduction  of  gas — a  multiplicity  of  dogs  in 
every  class,  dean,  and  well  cared  for— at  one  end  of  the 
building  a  magnificent  display  of  silver  cups  for  distribution 
amongst  the  socoeasful  competitors — all  thus  showed  strength 
and  a  healthily-conducted  exhibition. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  Cattle  and  Dog  Shows  such  re- 
strictions as  to  the  locality  of  the  subjects  for  exhibition  as 
we  do  in  the  Horticultural  Show.  The  two  farmer  are  most 
liberal,  and  have  acquired  a  fame  worthy  of  the  great  town 
in  which  they  are  held;  the  latter  is  remarkable  fbr  its 
being  so  extremely  two-sided.  The  Class  No.  1  limits  the 
competition  of  fruit  to  that  which  is  grown  within  fifteen 
Bodies  of  Birmingham ;  and  Class  No.  2  is  open  to  all  the 
woodd.  Thus  au  EngUsh  gardener  who  wishes  honestly  to 
compete  for  any  of  these  prizes,  pits  himself  against  others 
who  get  up  their  collection  out  of  a  garden  in  sise  nothing 
less  than  that  of  the  whole  world.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  before  this  Society  can  daim  to  itself  much  credit  for 
being  the  cause  of  advancing  the  "science  of  horticultaTe 
more  than  any  other  provincial  one"  (as  stated  by  one  of 
your  contemporaries),  an  infusion  of  much  new  blood  will 
be  required.  I  had  a  schedule  sent  me  which  I  took  for 
granted  was  an  invitation  to  oompete,  but  on  looking  it  over 
I  found  that  in  Class  No.  1, 1  was  precluded  from  the  simple 
fact  that  I  was  beyond  the  restricted  radius  of  fifteen  miles. 
On  reference  to  Bichmond's  new  map  of  the  Midland  Counties, 
I  am  about  twenty  miles  from  Birmingham,  as  the  crow 
flies.  Beferring  fiirther  to  this  dass,  there  were  no  prizes 
for  Pine  Apples,  or  single  dishes  of  Grapes,  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year  am  very  interesting.  Then,  ag^ain,  for  a 
collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  a  prize  of  30f.  is  offered. 
This  is  the  highest  prize  in  this  class.  A  goodly  sum  for  such 
a  boastful  Society.  This  Bxhibition,  be  it  remembered,  is 
open  for  four  ocmsecutive  days  during  the  g^eat  show  week, 
and  is  affbrded  the  use  of  the  "noble  Town  HiQl  granted  by 
the  Mayor,"  yet  the  total  amount  of  prize  money,  including 
the  ten-guinea  oup,  doee  not  amount  to  JSIOO.  How  does 
this  small  amount  oontraat  with  the  reported  account  that 
"several  thousands  visited  the  Exhibition  during  the  four 
days?"  This  is  the  amount  which  does  so  ranch  for  the 
"  science  of  horticulture."  It  seems  strange  tkmt  a  medium 
cannot  be  given  between  on  the  one  hand,  a  racBus  of  fifbewoi 


ttBes  notxnd  Birmingham,  and  on  the  other  the  ends  of  lift 
earlh\  The  true  gstfdening  skill  of  this  country  is  bo4  en* 
oouaa^sd  or  represented  by  the  Handsworth  Exliibiltar» 
We*^  not  find  such  restrictions  and  eKtzemes  in  the  CiMllte 
or  Pog  Exhibitions. 

FBtKt  had  a  glance  at  Class  No.  2,  open  to  aU  the  woeld 
fruiisvers,  dealers,  and  others.  The  bye-laws  «f  this  idaaa 
say — "  It  is  not  imperative  that  the  froit  shown  in  Has 
class  should  hare  been  grown  by  the  exhibitor."  This 
piece  of  cooked  jobbery  would  not  do  fbr  me— paidon  me  fte 
thus  expressing  myself,  but  to  me  it  seems  too  plain,  and  I 
eaanot  help  it.  If  I  were  to  compete  in  this  class,  bavk^a 
view  to  success,  I  would  have  to  joomey  or  telegram,  to  boat 
up  a  eellection.  Thus,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  gaK6sv» 
without  even  seeing  a  single  fruit  necessary  for  any  Stihmm 
collections  for  fifty  coosecutxTe  weeks  prior  to  tite  fibov^ 
may  any  one  witiii  a  vety  ordinary  amount  of  BsgaflHya 
pnrchase  or  obtain  by  any  similar  means,  aU  that  is  re<pi33nd» 
and  he  who  i 
the  ten-guinea  < 
one  who  has  ooi 
"science  of  horticulture,"  witiiont  requiring  to  tafcis  m^ 
pains  as  to  culture,  watering,  budding,  grafting,  root-^pMM* 
mg,  and  a  thousand  otlier  cares.  A  man  f(dlowing  anQf 
occupation  in  kin  as  diSSerant  to  gardening  as  a  lobster  is 
to  a  skylark,  may,  by  means  of  ''purdhase,  put  himself  in  a 
superior  rank  to  those  who  hove  laboured  indefittigalilj  in 
the  trenches  kit  twelve  montAis." 

Societies  are  genaraily  organised  tiirough  the  eiwIifiM 
of  some  enterprising  individual,  and  generally  prsenqr 
when  they  have  for  their  olorject  the  common  weal  of  Ids 
oonntry  and  fellow  men,  and  with  such  philanthropic  views 
that  individual  is  much  to  be  admired.  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  who  are  the  actual  managers  of  the  Handsworth  So- 
ciety, but 'from  a  report  which  has  appeared  in  this  Jouisal, 
far  'its  admirable  arrangements  mu<dL  csedit  is  due  to  tiM 
Honorary  Secretaries,  Mr.  Oeorge  P.  Tye,  and  Mr.  Chaiks 
James  Perry,  the  latter  maint4iining  throughout  the  play 
a  position  resembling  very  much  that  of  a  "  Hamlet."  It 
is  indispensable  to  luive  a  good  Seczwtary  fer  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Society,  and  few  positions  could  offer  better  ,to 
show  the  philanthropy  of  a  man  than  that  of  an  hanartay 
secretary  giving  his  services  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  invite 
the  remark  that  those  servicee  are  for  any  selfiah  end.  M> 
this  Show  we  find  the  Honorary  Secretary,  a  rendent  nenr 
Birmingham,  competing  for,  and  carrying  off  the  tffli-gtunes 
oup,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  principal  prizes,  obtaining  twelvo 
first  prizes  and  four  second,  walking  easily  over  every  one, 
including  Mr.  Pluck,  a  fruit  merchant  of  Jersey,  a  reeideiit 
among  the  fruits  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  to  whose  name 
we  on^find  one  first  and  two  second  prizes  rscorded .  It  seems 
strange  that  Mr.  Pluck  should  send  fruit  all  tiie  way  frcon 
Jersey,  and  compete  only  for  one  or  two  secondary  prices. 
The  large  collection  of  fruit  of  Mr.  Perry's  which  did  obtain 
the  cup,  contained  a  tolerably  free  sprinkling  of  bakkig  and 
stewing  Pears.  Mention  of  this,  however,  did  not  e^peKC 
in  any  of  the  reports  of  the  meetiBg  which  I  saw. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Handsworth  Hortienltnrsl 
Society,  professing  to  do  so  mn<di  for  the  "science  of  her- 
ticulture,"  to  give  a  public  explanation  as  to  the  cause  why 
they  limit  their  encouragement  to  fifteen  miles  round  Bir- 
mingham on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  why  they  m- 
vite  competition  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  eoc- 
tremes  without  some  explanation  are  not  reconcilable,  and 
until  this  is  done,  the  Birmingham  Fruit  Show  wiU  ressain 
a  delusion. 

A  thoroughly  healthy  horticultural  society  is  much  wwied 
in  Binaingham,  not  only  for  the  Midland  Counties,  but  fer 
the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Many  gaar- 
dsners  at  this  season  coald  bring  their  productions  to  Bir- 
mingham, who  oould  not  go  so  fer  as  London,  and  on  i^bm 
account  their  produce,  no  matter  however  meritoriens^ 
would  never  be  brought  before  the  pui>lic.  There  is  yet  n 
wide  field  open  for  the  encouragement  of  horticulture.  l%e 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  London  ei^ys  a  great  sane, 
but  is  exceedingly  local  in  its  eflbrts  to  do  good.  Those  who 
reap  the  most  benefits  from  tiiat  Society  are  the  LcoBiAeD 
nurserymen,  and  suburban  gardeners,  whilst  the  enooumge- 
ment  of  provincial  nusseryuMn  and  country  gserdenen  « 
comparatively  neglected.     But  mm  that  they  am  fthciy 
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started  (?)  we  find  them  desirous  of  having  union  with  local 
80cietie8>  and  what  is  to  prevent  them  from  putting  their 
shoulder  to  the  Birmingham  Society,  and  issuing  a  schedule 
for  a  great  fruit  show  to  be  holden  once  a-year  during  the 
show  week?  It  might,  however,  be  necessary  to  d^ute 
fiaom  the  Fruit  Committee  a  certain  number  of  delegates  to 
insure  success  and  protection  to  the  meeting. — Wm.  Millsk. 


CHAELES  LEPEBVBE  EOSE. 

Amongst  its  "other  claims  to  be  considered  the  finest 
Hybrid  Perpetaal  £ose  in  cultivation,  may  be  added,  if  my 
experience  of  it  be  correct,  that  of  really  deserving  the 
name  of  Perpetual  I  have  this  da^  (December  8th),  cut  a 
bloom  of  it,  which  for  size,  shape,  and  colour  is  as  perfect 
as  if  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  Rose  season.  It  measured 
5 1  inches  across,  and  is,  as  I  look  at  it  on  my  chimueypiece, 
a  rich  treat  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Undoubtedly  this  is 
an  exceptional  season,  but  I  think  there  are  few  Boses  of 
which  such  an  account  can  be'  g^ven  now.  You  may  get 
them,  it  is  true,  but  not  in  such  character. 

I  kaow  it  is  the  habit  to  deciy  Perpetual  Eoses,  as  if  they 
did  nothing  worthy  of  their  name,  but  to  have  had,  as  I  have 
had,  blooms  for  so  many  months,  up  to  midwinter,  surely 
entitles  them  to  some  creidit  on  this  score.  If  persons  expect 
that  their  trees  ore  to  be  for  ever  crowded  with  bloom  as  in 
summer,  of  course  they  will  be  disappointed ;  but  if  their 
esqpectations  are  moderate,  I  do  not  at  all  see  that  the  natne 
is  undeserved,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  improved  varieties, 
with  somewhat  more  of  Bourbon  blood  in  them,  may  yet  give 
as  more  autumn  flowers  than  even  at  present. — ^D.,  Deal. 


DESTEUCTION  OF  EED  SPIDEE. 
Soot  is  a  certain  cure  for  red  spider.  No  plant,  that  I  know 
c£  is  more  subject  to  them  than  Eitley's  Goliath,  a  much 
bstter  Strawberry  than  has  ever  been  allowed.  I  have  re- 
istroduced  it.  It  is  better  than  many  that  come  out  at  high 
pvices.  It  is  obtnse^coned,  subject  to  white  tips,  but  fine,  a 
asavy  cropper,  and  of  good  flavour.  Eed  spider  drove  it  out 
€£  general  cultivation.  Some  years  ago  I  had  some  plants 
■tnt  to  me  to  plant  covered  with  them  like  Cayenne  pepper, 
I  put  in  the  plants,  watered  them  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ^ound,  and  then  I  put  on  the  soot  till  nothing  but  soot 
•ould  be  seen.  I  never  saw  anything  more  of  the  red  spider. 
ICy  present  Goliaths  are  perfectly  free  from  this  pest.  In 
two  places  I  have  seen  Goliath  perfectly  devoured  by  it. 
perhaps  soot  mixed  with  the  sulphur  and  clay  might  be  of 
service  to  the  fruit  trees  of  "G.  W."  (page  472).  Insects 
detest  ammonia,  and  in  no  form  can  you  apply  it  so  inno- 
cently as  with  soot,  which  containing  nitrogen  is  conducive 
to  the  prosperity  of  vegetation.  When  sown  over  Straw- 
tery  plants  it  enables  them  greatly  to  resist  severe  frosts. 
<^W.  P.  Eaix:ltffb,  Rushton, 


CEUSHED  BONES  AS  A  MAJSTJEE. 

I  SHOULD  feel  obliged  by  any  of  your  correspondents 
Ofcating  if  any  injury  has  arisen  to  their  plants  by  the  use 
•f  crushed  bones.  Mr.  Eivers,  in  his  "  Orchard-House," 
tscommends  the  use  of  one  quart  of  bones  to  every  potted 
Tine,  mixed  intimately  with  the  soil ;  and,  in  your  answers 
to  correspondents,  I  see  them  recommended  to  be  placed 
:iear  the  bottcMn  of  the  pot.  Now,  I  had  some  nice  young 
Tines  last  automn,  two  years  from  the  eye,  intended  to 
fruit  the  present  season,  which  were  healthy  and  well-rooted 
when  potted,  and  to  which  I  applied  about  one  quart  of 
fresh  bones,  crushed,  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  I  expected 
food  results.  From  about  ten  such  Vines  I  have  not  had  a 
lunch ;  they  have  grown  veiy  badly,  and  have  not  ripened 
tbeir  wood.  Satisfied  that  something  was  radically  wrong, 
I  examined  their  roots,  and  found  them  very  poor  and 
SDtten,  and  some  roots,  as  thick  as  the  stem  of  a  pipe,  which 
look  healthy,  are  in  some  places  shrunk  to  half  their  size, 
wad  at  such  places  they  easily  break. 

My  sister,  also,  hearing  of  the  virtues  of  bones,  used  some 
Ibr  her  Fuchsias,  which  have  done  pretty  well;  but,  on 
sepotting,  she  finds  vexy  few  roots,  whilst,  in  other  seasons. 


without  bones,  the  soil  has  been  one  complete  mass  of 
roots. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  bones  have  generated  some  fungus 
or  other  in  the  soil,  which  has  produced  the  effect  described. 
Favour  me  with  your  opinion,  and  say  should  the  bones  be 
raw  or  boiled,  or  vitriollsed.  --J.  J. 

[A  quart  of  crushed  bones  we  consider  quite  enough  for 
a  bushel  pot.  XJsing  raw  bones  extensively  has  just  pro- 
duced the  same  effect  as  using  pntrifying  fiesh  in  the 
soiL  Boiled  bones,  or  old  bones,  may  be  used  more  freely. 
Vitriolised  bones,  as  superphosphate  of  lime,  may  be  used 
safely  in  moderation,  and  best  as  a  top-dressing — say  2  ozs. 
at  a  time  to  a  15-inch  pot.  We,  too,  have  been  thwarted 
once  or  twice  by  using  raw  fresh  bones.  If  unavoidably 
used  they  should  be  pl^ed  in  the  soil  at  some  distance  from 
the  roots.] 

TIKES  m  AN  OECHAED-HOUSE. 

I  SEE  one  of  your  correspondents  does  not  agree  with  me 
on  the  value  of  the  Trentham  Black  Grape  for  a  cold  house, 
and  says  his  plant  does  not  set  its  fruit  well.  I  have  two 
bearing-canes  of  this  variety,  one  in  a  warm  house  and  aae 
in  an  orchard-house  without  fire  heat.  From  the  first  we 
gathered  about  40  lbs.  weight  of  beautiful  fruit,  as  well  set 
as  Black  Hamburghs,  larger,  richer,  and  thinner  skinned, 
and  it  has  been  quite  as  satisfactory  in  the  two  previous 
seasons.  I  know  it  to  be  correct,  having  had  the  plant  direct 
from  Trentham.  As  I  wrote  before,  it  was  in  every  respect 
superior  to  Block  Hamburgh  in  the  cold  house* 

Kow,  as  both  of  our  houses  have  a  good  deal  of  air  given 
to  them,  is  it  not  possible  that  your  corrf>spondent*a  house 
may  have  been  too  close  and  damp  ?  There  must  be  some 
reason  if  we  could  but  find  it  out  why  Vines  behave  so  dif- 
ferently in  one  place  to  what  they  do  in  another.  Ask  a  man 
whose  soil  is  d^  and  who  gives  a  great  deal  of  heat  to  his 
Vines,  what  he  thinks  of  Barbarossa,  and  he  will,  perhi^^, 
tell  you  it  is  the  best  of  all  late  Black  Grapes.  We  all  know 
what  it  is  as  generally  seen.  So  of  the  true  Black  Alicante. 
I  have  g^own  it  for  years  in  two  houses,  one  warmer  than 
the  other.  In  the  warmer  house  it  is  equal  to  the  Lady 
Downes*  and  keeps  better;  in  the  other,  which  had  heat 
enough  to  ripen  Black  Hamburghs  thoroughly  in  October,  it 
is  hardly  fit  to  eat,  though  quite  black  and  equal  in  appear- 
ance to  those  in  the  warm  house.  There  is  much  to  learn 
about  fruit ;  let  each  give  his  opinion  and  the  reasons  for  it, 
and  it  will  be  mutually  beneficial — J.  E.  Psabson,  ChilweU. 


CHEYSAKTHEMUM  "BOB." 
Two  gardeners  here  in  New  York  had  a  dispute  about  the 
date  when  Chrysanthemum  "Bob"  was  first  introduced, 
raised,  or  sold  in  England.  The  one  contends  that  it  was 
cultivated  in  England  in  1860,  the  other  says  it  was  not  out 
at  that  time.  Will  you  oblige  us  by  answerine  the  above.— 
J.  W.  Wood. 

[We  sent  the  above  letter  to  the  best  authority  we  know 
on  all  that  relates  to  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  the  following 
is  his  reply:—" Bob  was  raised  by  an  English  fiorist  at 
Lyons,  named  Smyth,  about  1852.  I  sent  it  out  in  1854. — 
John  Salter,  VersaiUes  Nwsery."} 


Childbxn*8  CHBTSANTHEifux  Show. — A  Chiysauthemum 
Show  on  a  small  scnle,  took  place  at  the  school-room  of 
Summer  Town,  near  Oxford,  on  Monday  last,  the  exhibitors 
being  the  children  educated  there.  With  the  view  of  foster- 
ing a  love  for  fiowers  amongst  the  children,  one  hundred 
young  plants  were  distributed  in  the  spring  to  about  thirty 
of  them,  boys  and  girls,  by  a  late  resident  (Professor  J.  O. 
Westwood),  the  only  restriction  being  that  the  children 
imdeiiiook  to  cultivate  the  plants  themselves  without  assist- 
ance. Small  prizes  were  ofifered,  not  so  much  for  fine  fiowers 
as  for  care  bestowed  on  the  plants.  The  late  dry  sommer 
preved  unfkvourable  for  the  experiment,  but  seventeen  o 
the  children  produced  their  plants  on  Monday  last,  to  nine 
of  whom  prizes  were  accordingly  given ;  several  of  the  plants 
being  carefully  trained  and  nicely  bloomed.  The  girls  ap- 
peared to  have  bestowed  as  much  pains  on  th^  plants  as 
the  boys. — (Oxford  Journal.) 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MELON. 

(Continued  from  page  418.) 


XBLONB  IK  HOUSES. 


Fig.  16  shows  a  plant  in  a  siz-incli  pot  with  two  rongh 
leaves,  and  a  pair  of  seed- 
leayes,  and  which  is  ready  for 
stopping.  Fig.  17  represents 
the  same  with  the  growing 
point  rubbed  off,  or  taken 
out  with  the  point  of  a  pen- 
knife, at  the  second  rough 
leaf.  Any  shoots  coming  from 


Fif .  16. 


the  axils  of  the  seed-leaves  are  to  rubbed  off  when  first 
visible. 

Fig.  18  represents  the  plant  with  two  shoots  springing  from 
the  axils  of  the  two  rough  leaves  to  which  it  was  previously 

stopped.  If  the  plant  have 
a  six-foot  trellis  to  grow  on, 
these  two  shoots  will  be 
sufficient,  and  they  may, 
therefore,  be  trained  to  the 
trellis  without  stopping,  at 
1  foot  apart,  taking  out  the 
first  three  side  shoots  that 
spring  from  the  bottom  of 
each  of  the  principal  shoots 
with  a  small  pointed  sharp 
knife.  Thus  taking  away  the  side  shoots  near  the  collar 
of  the  plant  Secures  light  and  air  at  that  part,  and  decay 
there,  which  is  a  common  disease,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
prevented. 

If  three  or  four  shoots  be  required  to  cover  the  trellis,  at 
the  distance  of  a  foot  apart,  the  two  shoots  are  stopped  at 
the  third  leaf  (6,  Jig.  18),  and  this  will  give  rise,  generally, 
to  six  shoots,  but  always  to  four ;  and  of  these,  four  shoots 
should  be  trained  up,  at  1  foot  apart,  from  the  bottom  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  trellis,  and  if  two  more  be  produced, 
they  also  may  be  retained,  and  kept  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  trellis,  and  stopped  pretty  closely,  to  act  as  a  reserve  in 
oase  the  principal  shoots  fail  to  produce  fruit. 


Fig.  18. 


The  requisite  number  of  shoots  to  cover  the  trellis  beio; 
obtained,  whether  that  number  be  one,  two,  three,  four,  or 
more,  they  should  be  trained  straight  without  any  further 
stopping  until  they  reach  to  within  6  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  trellis,  when  the  point  of  each  should  be  taken  out  with 
a  penknife,  for  large  cuts  at  any  time  always  weaken  the 
plant.  Taking  out  the  points  of  the  principal  shoots  will 
cause  the  emission  of  side  shoots,  which  I  will  term  lateralg, 
all  along  the  principal  shoots,  and  from  these,  at  the  axils 
of  the  second  or  third  leaves,  fruit  will  usually  app^. 
Should  any,  however,  not  show  fruit  at  or  before  the  third 
leaf  on  the  lateral,  such 
should  be  stopped  at  the 
third  leaf,  but  those  show- 
ing fruit  should  not  be 
stopped  until  the  embiyo 
fruit  has  been  duly  fer- 
tilised, and  the  corolla 
has  closed  over  the  im- 
pregnated organs ;  all 
the  laterals  should  then 
be  stopped  at  one  joint 
above  the  fruit,  the  plant 
will  then  have  the  ap- 
pearance shown  in  fig.  19, 
presuming  it  to  have 
been  trained  with   four 


Fig.  19. 


shoots ;  and  let  the  number  be  what  it  may,  each  principal 
shoot  will  resemble  those  in  the  figure.  *^:  ~  .  .^ 

From  two  to  four  fruit  being  set  on  each  plant,  their 
swelling  will  be  materially  aided  by  stopping  at  the  first 
joint  all  growths  from  laterals  not  producing  fruit,  but  those 
sub-laterals  taking  their  rise  from  tho  axils  of  the  leaves 
situated  on  the  laterals  producing  fruit  should  not  be 
stopped  until  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  so  that  the 
food  arrested  by  stopping  the  sub-Iatera/s  may  not  only  be 
driven,  but  attractel  past  or  into  tiie  fruit,  the  growing- 


Fig. 

point  being  situated  above  or  near  it.  This  being  effected 
the  fruit  will  swell  rapidly,  and  by  stopping  the  sub-laterals 
on  the  lateral  on  which  the  fruit  is  borne  beyond  the  point 
at  which  this  takes  its  origin,  and  the  whole  of  the  other 
sub-laterals  on  the  plant  l^ing  kept  closely  pinched  in  to 
one  joint  as  fast  as  new  growths  are  maae,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  plant  will  be  concentrated  on  the  fruit. 


which  will  rapidly  advance  towards  perfection.  Contino& 
to  keep  the  sub-laterals  closely  stopped,  giving  those,  how- 
ever, on  which  the  fruit  is  borne  rather  more  freedom. 
Should  the  frequent  stopping  tend  to  overcrowd  the  main 
leaves  from  the  principal  and  lateral  shoots,  the  sub-laten^ 
must  be  reduced  in  number  by  cutting  them  clean  out,  ana 
dose  to  the  shoot  or  lateral  from  which  th^  spring,  to  as  to 
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expose  the  principal  alioot  and  lateral  leaves  to  light  and 
air,  in  order'  that  the  food  absorbed  by  the  roots  may  be 
duly  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  and  these  beipg  kept  healthy 
fine,  fiiU-flavonred  fruit  are  the  consequence. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  embryo  fruit  produced  on  the 
laterals  may  not  set  or  swell,  or  it  may  be  that  none  is 
shown.  In  this  case  the  laterals  should  be  stopped  at  the 
third  or  fourth  leaf,  and  this  stopping  will  induce  sub- 
laterals  on  which  we  may  confidently  look  for  fruit  at  the 
first,  second,  or  third  leaf.  This  being  the  case  the  sub- 
laterals  are  stopped  at  the  third  leaf;  the  plant  will  then 
appear  as  represented  in  fig,  20.  The  fruit  being  set  and 
swelling  freely,  it  is  necessary  to  thin  the  sub-laterals, 
going  over  them  twice — first,  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
Sruit  begins  to  swell,  removing  two  of  those  not  producing 
fruit,  but  not  stopping  any  shoots  whatever,  only  removing 
two  of  the  sub-laterals  on  the  laterals  from  the  upper  part, 
as  shown  by  the  cuts  on  the  principal  shoot,  d,  and  this 
fr^m  every  part  of  the  plant,  unless  such  be  producing  fruit 
as,  «,  on  the  lateral,  /,  and  principal  shoot,  "h,  on  the  left, 
when  the  two  sub-laterals  below  that  on  which  the  fruit  is 
borne  are  stopped  to  one  leaf  each,  thus  \,  and  the  shoots 
from  the  sub-lateral  are  not  stopped  but  left  to  grow  for 
some  time.  In  case  the  fruit  is  borne  on  the  nearest  sub- 
lateral,  t,  on  the  lateral,  h,  on  the  principal  stem,  {,  the 
sub-laterals  and  lateral  are  removed  to  the  cross  cut  on 
the  lateraL  "k ;  but  those  shoots  springing  from  the  bases 
of  the  sub-lateralB  are  not  stopped  at  that  time,  nor  until  a 
week  afterwards.  From  a  week  to  ten  days  after  the  useless 
sub-laterals  are  cut  away,  the  growths  taking  their  rise 
from  the  sub-laterals  are  stopped  to  two  leaves,  but  if  pro- 
ducing fruit  to  four,  above  the  fruit,  and  if  those  left}  over- 
crowd the  main  leaves  and  stems,  their  number  is  reduced 
by  degrees,  so  that  the  plant  may  not  be  gorged  with  sap, 
and  gout  result  through  an  insufficiency  of  leaves  to  ela- 
borate the  food  absorbed.  After  this  the  new  gvowths 
are  kept  closely  stopped,  and  thinned  to  admit  iight  and 
air  to  the  main  leaves  imtil  the  fruit  is  perfected,  when 
the  plants  may  be  pulled  up,  and  others  planted  in  fresh 
soil  if  a  second  crop  be  desired ;  for  Melon  plants  in  houses 
after  producing  one  crop  are  not  worth  keeping  to  afford  a 
second. 

In  case  the  principal  shoots  do  not  set  fruit  on  the 
lateral,  or  sub-lateral  shoots,  the  principal  shoots  may  be 
cut  down  to  the  two«reserve  shoots  (which  have  been  kept 
pinched  in)  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  situated  to  the 
right  and  left  respectively — ^viz.,  m  n,  vafi^.  20,  and  shoots 
sufficient  to  cover  the  trellis  may  be  obtained  if  the  plant 
is  vigorous  enough  and  they  must  be  trained  in  lieu  of 
those  cut  away.  Such  shoots  cannot  fail  to  produce  fruit 
immediately,  but  it  will  be  small,  though  well  flavoured. 
This  method  of  training  Melons  is  acUpted  for  all  low 
trellises,  and  is  the  same  as  that  recommended  in  the  case 
of  training  the  Melon  over  the  surface  of  beds  without 
trellises. — G.  Abbey.  4 

(TV)  be  eonSi<Mui,) 


BOILERS  WITHOTTT  BEICZWOEK. 

I  NOTiCB  in  the  Number  of  your  Journal  published  De- 
cember 6th,  that  you  say,  in  answer  to  "  A  Constant  Sub- 
8CBIBBB,"  on  the  sul:(ject  of  stove  boilers — "We  have  reason 
to  know  that  the  boiler  named  soon  burns  through,  and  that 
aU  the  so-called  boilers  without  setting  do  the  same.  There 
is  little  if  any  difference  in  them,  and  they  aJl  do  their  work 
pretty  well,  subject  to  the  drawback  of  the  outer  casing 
speedily  burning  through." 

In  reply  I  beg  to  state  that  by  no  means  "  all "  the  stove 
boilers  bum  through,  as  I  can  mention  four  or  five  manu- 
fEMturers  in  London  besides  myself,  who  make  stove  boilers 
requiring  no  setting,  and  which  do  not  bum  through  any 
fEtster  than  the  ordinary  saddle  or  conical  boilers  set  in 
brickwork.  These  boilers  are  constructed  witii  the  fire  in 
the  interior  of  a  cylindrical  water  space  (see  accompanying 
exu^ving),  and  no  casing  is  used  outside. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  erected  this  class  of  boiler  in 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  and 
South  feensinffton,  and  in  many  other  places,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  I  nnd  they  give  great 


satisfisction*  as  they  a^e  quickly  and  cheaply  erected,  aad 
can  be  as  easfly  removed  if  required  for  alterations. 


I  think  you  will  see  from  the  enclosed  tracings  that  tke 
boilers  which  I  have  described  differ  considerably  from  the 
one  to  which  you  allude  in  your  remarks. — ^Thos.  S.  Truss. 

[We  quite  assent  to  the  above.  Our  observation  applied 
to  furnaces  with  boilers  placed  above  them,  not  to  furnaces 
the  sides  of  which  are  K)rmed  by  the  boiler,  for  as  long  as 
this  is  kept  filled  with  water  no  excessive  burning  can  occur.] 


wore:  foe  the  week. 

/  KITCHEN  OABDBN. 

No  opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  pass  by,  of  getting 
the  soil  in  a  fiEivourable  state  for  the  reception  of  the  various 
crops  which  must  soon  be  comimjiited  to  it,  and  as  the  basis 
of  success  is  allowed  by  all  goocTpractical  gardeners  to  be  a 
thorough  system  of  drainage,  fio  time  should  be  lost  in  at- 
tending to  this  most  material  point.  Whatever  is  done 
should  be  done  welL  Never  lillow  a  drain  to  be  laid  down  ' 
that  is  likely  to  be  deranged  in  its  operation,  as  the  good 
that  may  otherwise  be  doived  from  it  would  be  nullified 
from  the  difficulty  of  asoertallking  where  the  defects  are.  As 
tlu9  kind  of  work  may  be  done  any  time  when  it  is  dry  over- 
head, you  will  do  weU  to  look  to  it  in  time.  Brocco}^,  these 
will  be  advanced  by  the  recent  mild  weather,  look  over  and 
select  the  most  forward  for  protection  in  case  of  the  return 
of  frosty  weather.  Continue  to  remove  all  dead  and  decaving 
leaves.  Coi^io^t,  plants  may  still  be  planted  or  pricked  out 
from  seed-beds,  and  those  planted  in  October  should  have  a 
little  soil  drawn  to  them.  QoirVio  and  Shallots  should  be 
planted.  Veajs,  the  early  ones  which  are  breaking  the  soil 
may  have  a  ridge  of  mould  drawn  over  them,  a  covering  of 
sawdust,  old  tan,  or  dean  sand,  is  very  good  for  the  pu 
as  it  tends  to  keep  the  slug^  in  check.  Set  traps  res 
for  mice.  Provide  a  successional  supply  of  Sea-kale 
Asparagus,  in  whatever  way  forcing  is  practised. 

FBUIT  GABDBN. 

Orchard  trees  of  large  sise  are  much  neffleoted  about 
many  places  as  to  pruning^  the  heads  should  be  liberally 
thinned,  cutting  out  all  branches  which  cross  the  others,  and 
dead  pieces,  and  leaving  the  shoots  sufficiently  far  apart 
that  light  and  air  may  have  free  play  among  those  left  when 
the  foluge  is  on.  In  removing  IJEurge  branches  care  should 
be  used  to  make  close  clean  cuts,  and  if  the  wood  is  coated 
with  strong,  thick  paint,  this  wUl  help  to  prevent  its  de- 
caying before  the  wound  is  healed  over.  Also,  take  ad- 
vantage of  leisure  time  to  thoroughly  examine  the  frnit 
stores,  and  remove  any  that  are  fiynnd  to  be  decaying.  Of 
course,  the  frost  must  be  excluded  fr^m  here,  but  on  no 
account  use  fire  heat  unless  Uie  temperature  cannot  other- 
wise be  kept  above  freezing.  Admit  a  little  air  on  fine  days, 
especially  after  keeping  &e  room  shut  up  for  some  time; 
but  as  the  fruit  will  now  give  oft'  bi}t  little  moisture,  vezy 
little  air  will  suffice  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry,  and  no 
more  than  may  be  necessary  to  do  this  should  be  given.  Aigr 
of  the  more  choice  varieties  of  Pears  that  do  not  zq>en 
properly  should  be  removed  to  a  warm,  diy  room  for  a  few 
days,  whiph  will  be  found  to  greatly  improve  them. 
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FLOWSB  OABinir. 

LauroBtintu,  Tariegated  HoBies,  or  other  saoh  sbrabs  tlunt 
have  not  grown  kintUy  to  bo  supplied  with  a  top-dressing 
of  rotten  dang  or  leaf  mould,  to  be  lightlj  forked  into  the 
ground  to  give  nourishment  to  the  roots.  If  a  similar  want 
of  luxuriance  is  perceptible  inBhododendrons,  or  other  such 
erergreen  American  shrubs,  they  may  be  taken  up  and 
replanted  with  advantage,  enri^ing  the  ground  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  peat  soil,  or  well  decomposed  leaf  mould. 
Hoeing  and  rakmg  the  borders  amongst  shrubs  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  them  a  clean  and  neat  appearance,  without 
the  spade,  to  which  we  have  a  great  objection  when  used 
to  cut  up  the  fibrous  roots  to  debUitate  the  growth  of  shrubs 
that  were  planted  to  produce  luxuriant  and  healthy  growth 
as  the  most  ornamental  for  pleasure-ground  scenery. 

OBXX17HOU8E  AND  CONBXaVATOBT. 

As  a  moist  stagnant  air  is  most  iigurimis  to  greenhouse 
plants  at  this  dull  season,  we  would  advise  a  gentle  fire  to 
be  applied  during  the  day  to  expel  damp;  but  heat  and 
moisture  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  possible 
compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  plants  Irom  frosts,  and  in 
aooordancft  with  the  very  small  amount  of  light  at  this 
season.  When  high  degrees  of  heat  are  kept  up  a  large 
amount  of  water  is  necessarily  applied,  when  elongation,  or 
length  without  strength,  takes  place.  Orange  trees,  or  any 
other  plants  that  have  not  been  recently  potted,  to  be  fresh- 
surfaced  by  removing  a  little  of  the  top  soil  and  supplying 
its  place  with  fresh.  Pelargoniums  to  be  kept  rather  cool 
ana  dry,  giving  whatever  water  they  may  require  on  the 
mornings  of  fine  days>  that  the  superfluous  moisture  may 
evaporate  before  evening.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  to  be 
kept  near  the  glass,  shifted  into  larger  pots  if  they  require 
it,  to  be  watered  moderately  through  a  &ie  rose,  to  be  never 
aHowed  to  get  thoroughly  dij,  and  when  they  require  water 
it  should  be  given  before  noon.  The  attach  of  green  fly  to 
be  prevented  by  fumigation  with  tebaoco  smoke ;  and  when 
removing  decided  leaves  be  carefol  not  to  pull  or  cut  them 
off  dose  to  the  stem,  when  the  flower-shoots  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  operation.  GamelliaB  after  the 
b«ds  are  set,  and  so  far  advanced  as  they  are  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  require  partieolar  aitMitioai  that  they  mi^  not 
be  SKcited  too  much  by  artificial  means,  nor  must  the  tem- 
perature to  be  allowed  to  decresee  for  fear  of  the  flower-buds 
falling  off.  Water  also  should  be  oarefiilly  giTen,  neither 
satorating  the  soil  to  stagnatioa,  nor  allowing  it  to  beoosM 
too  dry.  When  the  Ghryssnthemnms  begin  to  fiide  they  may 
be  removed  to  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  the  pots  plunged  in 
old  tan,  leaves,  or  sawdust  to  pvoteot  them  from  the  severity 
of  the  winter.  Constant  removals  in  the  eoaservatory  will 
at  this  period  be  neoessasy,  for  where  a  good  reserve  stock 
is  kept,  nothing  should  be  snffered  to  remain  whidi  does 
not  eontribote  to  the  gaiety  of  this  structure.  This  change 
renders  the  whole  more  interesting;  for  in  former  days, 
before  the  special  onltivatian  of  winter  flowers  was  under- 
stood, a  most  tiresome  monotony  prevailed :  the  Oranges, 
Myrtles,  Oleanders,  with  huge  Amerioan  Aloes,  appeared  as 
if  nailed  to  the  spot.  Take  all  possible  means  to  avoid 
drip,  and  maintain  the  most  perfect  daanliness  and  order. 

FITS  AND  nULUBB. 

Cdiitinue  to  giro  oareftd  attention  to  half-hardy  plants  in 
these  structures,  taking  advantage  of  every  favourable  op- 
portunity to  expose  them  freely  to  air.  Anything  of  which 
there  is  but  a  small  supply  of  plants  to  propagate  from 
should  be  placed  in  growing-quarters  at  once,  taking  care 
to  keep  near  the  glass,  and  free  from  insects,  mildew,  Ac. 
Soflwooded  plants  in  heat  at  this  season  are  veiy  subject 
to  tiie  attacks  of  insects. — ^W.  Kbakb. 


DOINGS  OE  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


MiroH  1^  same  as  last  week.  Gave  plenty  of  air  to  As- 
parague,  encouraged  Bhubarb  and  9ea-kale,  and  planted 
l^otaloes  in  pots,  to  be  grown  in  them,  and  others  in  small 
pots  to  be  transplanted  when  we  get  a  slight  hotbed.  Sowed 
ateo  seme  dwarf  Tom  Thumb  Peae  in  pots,  and  put  some 
charred  rubbish  and  burnt  weeds  1:^  the  sides  of  the  young 
Cabbage  phuits,  and  also  top-dressed  with  the  same  Cauli- 


flowers under  hand-lights,  so  that  the  surfhoe  soil  may  be  as 
dry  as  possible.  Will  tiy  and  keep  rain  from  them  for  three 
months.  Gave  manure  water  to  Dwarf  Kidney  Bsana 
Thinned  the  Cucumber  firnit  in  a  small  bed  to  enable  it  t» 
keep  on  a  little  longer,  and  made  a  small  hotbed  for  sowiag 
the  flrst  crc^  under  a  frame.  When  the  shortest  day  is 
passed  everything  will  grow  better  and  fituiter  afterwards. 

FXUIT  OABDBN. 

Proceeded  with  pruning  and  nailing  as  opportunity  oifored, 
as  the  spring  will  be  sure  to  bring  its  own  work  with  it.  As 
soon  as  convenient  we  will  daub  our  dwarf  trees  with  a  mix- 
ture of  Gishurst,  soot,  lime,  sulphur,  clay,  oowdung,  fta,  to 
clean  the  stems,  and  keep  the  tomtits  and  buUfinohes  from  ibe 
buds.  Just  now  the  tomtit  does,  we  think,  more  good  Hum 
harm,  as  he  casts  his  sharp  eye  and  little  bill  so  Imowingly 
into  every  hole  and  cranny  in  search  of  inseets.  In  gsnoil 
he  acts  as  a  friend  until  the  buds  beg^h  to  swell,  and  tim 
he  will  do  his  work  in  earnest,  clearing  a  tree  of  its  fiuit-budi 
in  a  very  short  time.  Last  season,  ii^ependently  of  netting; 
he  made  great  havoc  with  Plums  and  Pears,  and  just  begin 
on  Apples,  when  we  managed  to  lose  sight  of  him.  He 
requires  to  be  sharply  looked  after,  for  after  and  during  haid 
weather  you  may  not  see  him  for  a  month  or  two ;  but  most 
likely  when  the  buds  are  soft  and  sweet  he  will  bring  not 
only  himself  but  a  whole  doud  of  relations,  and  tiiey  oleir 
off  everything  as  they  go,  pretty  much  like  an  invasion  of 
locusts.  Even  now  he  may  be  easily  poisoned  by  putting 
nux  vomica  or  arsenic  into  pieces  of  mutton  suet,  bat  tfasn, 
if  we  could  only  keep  him  moderate  in  his  desires  at  bud- 
swelling  time,  we  should  feel  sony  to  interfere  with  the  good 
deeds  of  the  artful,  Httie,  pretty  rogue  at  other  times. 

Qoo»€berfyf  and  CutroMis.— We  generally  merely  thin  a 
little,  and  defor  fhll  pruning  untU  the  bird-ravaging  time 
is  pretty  well  over.  If  we  do  not  do  it  ourselves  we  hope 
that  seme  of  our  readers  will  try  these  homely  fruits  trained 
to  low  trellises.  It  will  be  something  strange  if  wasps  do 
not  touch  them  on  these  trellises.  Amateurs  who  wish  to 
have  the  fruit  dean  and  nice,  and  to  gather  it  themselves, 
without  any  danger  of  being  troubled  with  lumbago,  if  th^ 
do  not  adopt  the  trellis  pliui,  should  have  some  standards 
at  least  3  oy  4  feet  in  height.  A  Curraxit  tree  is  then  a 
pretty  sight  in  fruit,  and  so  is  a  Gooseberry  tree.  The  beat 
way  to  secure  them  at  first,  is  to  insert  a  stoutish  sti4dr 
before  planting,  the  stick  rather  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
tree.  Two  cross  wires  fastened  near  the  top  of  the  stick, 
and  a  wire  round  at  the  circumference,  would  secure  the 
tree  well  at  first,  and  in  a  short  time  it  would  need  no 
support. 

Plants  JruU  tree9  may  stiU  be  proceeded  with.  In  meiiy 
orchards  the  trees  become  covered  with  moss  and  liehcos, 
and  prematurely  decay,  from  too  deep  planting.  Nature 
herself  will  give  an  admirable  lesson  here.  Every  tree  if 
self-sown,  and  with  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  will,  less  or 
more,  be  found  to  stand  on  a  little  mound,  and  the  rooti 
will  be  found  extending  near  the  sur&oe  of  the  groxmd,  as 
wen  as  at  greater  depths.  With  trees  hardy  enough  for  the 
climate,  and  which  we  wish  merely  to  grow  for  timber,  it 
matters  little  how  deep  the  roots  grow.  In  fine,  mellow, 
loamy  soU,  there  is  no  great  necessity  for  planting  even  a 
fruit  tree  on  a  mound,  though  every  reason  for  not  planting 
it  deep.  All  tender  trees,  and  all  fruit  trees  should  be 
shallow-planted.  In  the  case  of  tender  trees,  the  less  tin 
growth  the  more  ftdly  will  the  growth  be  ripened,  and, 
therefore,  the  better  will  it  stand  rough  vicissitudes.  This 
holds  not  only  true  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  but  as  we  also 
grow  them  for  fruit,  and  not  wood,  we  should  bear  in  min^ 
that  the  nearer  the  roots  are  to  the  air,  and  sun  heat  ana 
Ught,  the  more  w  ill  the  fruitfial  parts  preponderate  over  the 
mere  growtii  developments. 

Bush  and  Pyramidal  Trees  in  gardens,  therefore,  will  ia 
general  thrive  none  the  worse  for  being  elevated  on  Kttte 
mounds.  In  thin  sandy  soil  a  greater  depth  is  thus  secorei 
and  the  roots  run  beyond  the  mound  at  a  shorter  distanofl 
beneath  the  surface.  In  very  rich  soils,  with  or  without  t 
heap  of  stones  or  clinkers  beneath,  the  mound  will  help  to 
check  over-vigorous  growth.  In  deep,  cold,  claysoy8--«t 
least  with  clay  bottoms — ^the  treo  has  a  better  chance  to 
send  its  roots  in  the  best  soil,  without  being  enticed  to  go 
deep,  and  be  gorged  with  unhealthy  matter  fruitfial  of  osnkff 
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and  other  evils.  If  the  roots,  by  concreting  or  other  means, 
can  be  prevented  iroing  down  at  all  into  snich  cold  daxa^ 
aofls,  the  better  wSl  the  trees  flonrish.  The  monnds  also 
give  a  better  chance  for  root-pmning  if  that  should  be  ne- 
cessary, and  richness  and  moisture  near  the  surface  ma(y 
easily  be  secured  by  top-dressing  and  mulching.  In  soil  at 
all  moderately  rich,  we  would  mix  no  manure  whatever  with 
it  at  planting  time,  but  we  would  top-dress  with  leaf  mould 
or  rotten  dung  every  year  as  long  as  the  plant  required  it. 
Even  if  it  became  too  strong  and  vigorous  we  would  prefer 
loot-pmning  or  replanting  rather  than  discontinuing  this 
surface-dressing,  as  the  masses  of  mop  or  wig-like  roots 
near  home  are  more  serviceable  for  producing  and  feeding 
plenty  of  fruit  than  lots  of  long  naked  roots  going  ever  so 
oeep.  In  planting  on  mounds,  supposing  the  mound  to  be 
4  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  the  centre  may  well  be  from  12  to 
15  or  more  inches  higher  than  the  surrounding  level. 

Btnuwherries. — ^Nearly  finished  cleaning  beds  in  the  open 
air;  removing  all  runners,  thinning  where  too  thick,  but 
leaving  the  oUl  leaves  on  the  plants  to  act  as  some  protec- 
tion ;  then  hoed  or  forked  an  inch  or  two  in  depth  between 
the  rows,  and  plaoed  on  the  space  a  layer  of  rough,  rotten, 
hotbed  manure.  Watered  plants  in  pots  under  protection 
in  orchard-house,  as  when  now  allowed  to  become  too  dry 
the  flower-bud  is  apt  to  perish.  This  is  more  neoessaiy  in 
Dnr  case,  as,  owing  to  tibe  drought  of  summer  and  little 
water  to  give  them,  our  plants  are  in  smaller  pots  than 
nsnaL  Moved  a  lot  of  plants  from  a  frame,  where  some 
were  shewing  the  buds,  into  a  small  pit  where  we  have  some 
Vines,  and  whi<^  we  wHl  start  slowly.  We  will  keep  the 
pit  rather  close  a  few  days,  that  the  plants  may  sustain  no 
check  in  being  removed  from  the  damp  frume  at  this  season, 
they  having  had  a  mild  bottom  heat  from  tree  leaves. 
Nothing  is  better  than  such  a  frame  for  starting  such  plants ; 
but  anything  like  a  check  afterwards,  either  from  a  diryheat 
or  a  lower  temperature,  does  harm  to  the  Strawberry  plants. 
We  have  placed  them  thick  in  the  brick  pit,  as  by  the  time 
th^  want  more  room  we  will  be  better  prepared  for  thinning 
them.  They  are  placed  on  narrow  boards,  with  just  a  sprink- 
ling of  leaf  mould  on  them,  and  that  we  like  better  than 
pans  or  flats  at  this  season.  We  put  a  little  hay  and  litter 
over  the  pots  of  trees  in  orchard-house,  in  case  we  should 
have  a  sudden  frost;  the  wind  from  the  north-east  is  cold 
enough  for  anything.  Will  prune  and  wash  here  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

Forcmg  Vines,  Peaches,  and  Figs  may  now  be  commenced,  to 
have  ripe  fruit  in  June,  beginning  very  slowly  at  first  with 
a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  ranging  from  45° 
to  5(f,  raising  it  a  few  degrees  each  week  until  you  approach 
$0°,  above  which  the  temperature  should  not  rise  by  fire  heat 
until  the  buds  of  Vines  are  all  broken,  the  flower-buds  of 
Peaches  set,  and  the  young  Figs  swelling.  Where  a  little 
bottom  heat  can  be  given  to  early  Vines  it  will  be  an  advan- 
taffe.  Where  the  roots  are  out  of  doors  the  ground  should  be 
wSl,  or,  rather,  early  protected,  to  keep  in  the  summer^s  heat. 
It  will  always  be  advisable  to  have  a  little  heat  in  the  bor- 
der before  raising  the  temperature  much  above  that  which 
is  necessary  to  keep  out  frost  in-doors.  The  mere  excluding 
of  fix)st  by  keeping  plants  under  the  shelter  of  forcing-houses 
does  them  no  harm.  But  if  such  trees  as  Vines  and  Peaches 
have  a  little  frost,  but  not  enough  to  injure  them,  we  think 
it  helps  to  keep  them  more  free  from  insects.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  right  to  state  that  we  have  seen  Peach  trees  out 
of  doors,  exposed  to  a  frost  that  was  quite  as  much  as  they 
oonld  stand  uninjured,  and  yet  be  eaten  up  with  insects 
early  next  season ;  whilst  a  few  feet  firom  them  trees  pro- 
tected by  glass,  and  frost  just  excluded,  had  not  an  insect 
on  them  the  following  season.  All  general  rules  have  their 
exceptions.  A  few  Figs  out  of  doors  we  will  give  a  little 
protection  to  before  the  frost  becomes  severe;  but  alter 
having  them  in-doors  in  plenty,  they  have  become  of  less 
tuietous. 

OSVAMSKTAL  TOEFAKFirBNT. 

Onr  chief  work  has  been  collecting  leaves  and  thoroughly 
cleaning,  and  sweeping  and  rolling  the  pleasure  grounds. 
The  leaves  have  come  down  so  irregularly  that  this  has  been 
a  long,  trying  job  this  season,  and  nothing  in  a  fine  day, 
even  to  say  nothing  of  a  dull,  foggy  one,  so  much  tends  to 
Cd^tire  up  morbid  and  melancholy  feelings,  as  lots  of 
leaves  on  walks  and  lawns,  undergoing  the  finat  processes , 


of  skeletonising.  Our  walks  ase  so  smooth  that  we  are  a 
little  in  doubt  as  to  rolling  them  after  this  last  sweeping. 
If  we  do  so  our  chief  olject  will  be  to  make  them  fl^rmer,  so 
as  to  throw  off  the  rains.  A  very  smooth  walk  is  not  sudh  a 
luxury  in  winter  as  it  is  in  sunmier;  and  in  fine  weather  ia 
summer,  walks,  except  in  show  places,  however  nice,  are 
scarcely  ever  used.  Who  would  tramp  on  gravel  when  he 
could  use  the  carpet  lawn  P  Where  much  walking  i^  ne- 
cessary in  winter,  the  lawn  will  generally  be  too  damp,  and 
except  for  the  thin  goloshes  of  l^es,  a  ronghish  walk  tiiat 
will  leave  nothing  on  the  soles  of  the  boots,  will  be  quite  as 
pleasant  as  a  smooth  walk,  if  it  leaves  marks  of  the  foot-  < 
steps.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  both  advantages.  For 
smoothness  we  use  a  slight  sprinkling  of  fine  siftmgs  evsiry 
year.  For  rouprhness  in  winter  all  the  large  stones,  and  aU 
the  fine  sandy  sifbings  should  alike  be  excluded.  Birt  ibr 
the  first  expense,  walks  in  small  places  would  be  cheapest  in 
the  end,  if  formed  of  stone  or  pavement,  or  even  of  thick 
asphalt,  but  then  they,  too,  would  be  too  smooth,  and 
sometimes  dangerous  in  winter. 

TTorm  Heaps  on  XauTu.— These  are  great  eyesores,  when  a 
bright  level  expanse  of  green  is  the  great  ol:gect  aimed  at. 
In  small  plots  the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  roll 
the  lawn,  and  then  in  a  day  or  two  when  the  holes  are  open 
to  water  it  over  well  with  clear  lime  water  that  is  made  by 
placing  a  good  spadeful-HMiy  half  a  peck  or  more  of  quSdk- 
lime  in  a  hoffsheod  of  water,  stirring  it  well  and  using  It 
when  clear.  This  will  also  banish  them  from  the  sides  of 
walks.  Salt  would  be  more  effectual  for  the  latter  puarpoae, 
but  then  it  would  also  soflen  the  walk.  In  large  Hwns  it  is 
almost  impoeslble  to  use  lime  water  all  over,  but  a  iOsw 

E laces  may  be  done  near  the  mansion.  The  remedy  for  loige 
iwns,  however,  must  chiefly  be  the  roller.  A  wooden  one 
such  as  a  boy  can  ^w  is  best,  and  as  the  worm  heaps 
encrust  it,  the  earth  must  be  scraped  from  it.  A  large  space 
of  lawn  may  thus  be  gone  over  quickly.  A  handy  woedea 
rollejr  may  be  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  8^  to  4  HMt 
in  length,  frumished  with  a  light  wooden  handle  to  puH  i>y. 
Such  a  roller  is  as  usefrd  for  a  lawn  in  winter,  as  a  daasy- 
knife  is  in  summer.  Sweeping  worm  heaps,  unless  in  V9fy 
dry  weather,  is  an  unsatisfactory  process.  The  roller  leates 
a  better  appearance  behind  it  with  a  tithe  of  the  labeor. 
Besides,  the  worm  dislikes  the  sound  of  the  roller,  and 
departs  to  his  deeper  fastnesses  for  protection. 

Besides  attending  to  plants  in  general,  we  have  put  Sosee, 
Dielytras,  Deutzias,  and  other  slurubs  in  frames  and  bcNis 
where  they  can  have  a  mild  bottom  heat,  pr^aratory  to 
more  forcing.  Planting  of  all  kinds  may  be  proceeded  with, 
and  if  tender  looses  have  not  been  taken  up  they  should  be 
protected  with  fisrn,  spruce  branches,  &c.  Many  things,  as 
Fuchsias,  should  have  their  roots  protected  with  moss,  ashes, 
or  sawdust;  and  Hollyhocks  mu.  be  the  better  of  having 
mounds  of  such  and  charred  rubbish  placed  over  the  roeta; 
Dahlias  we  keep  in  dry  earth  in  a  shed.  Eke  Potatoes,  and 
have  rarely  lost  a  root. — ^B.  F. 


COTENT  GAUDEN  MARKET.—Dbcbhbbb  17. 

The  market  eontiaaes  veil  supplied,  oat-door  fralt  and  vegetablos  1 
plentfful,  while  of  Grapes  and  Pines  there  ia  sttffleleat  for  the  4efl 
Qaincea  are  becominff  scarce,  and  will  soon  be  over.  In  fdreed  TeffetahloB 
Kood  Sea-kale  and  Kldnej  Beans  may  now  be  had,  bnt  Bhobarb  has  uobm 
yet  made  its  appearance.  In  Potatoes  prioes  are  tally  maintained.  Ohristnas 
trees  are  now  broufchtin  lari^e  quantities,  and  the  greoogroeen^are  laylnr  ia 
their  stock  of  Hully  and  Misttetoe.  The  ahowy  searlet^bracted  Polasstfia 
pulcherrima  is  also  plentiful.  Other  flowers  ohiefly  ooaaist  of  HeadUa 
Camellias,  ABaIea%  Cnrysanthemums,  Chinese  PrimrMoa,  Mignonette,  with 
a  sprinkllog  of  Perpetual  Ros«a. 


FBUZT. 


8. 

Applet.. ilefeye    1 

ApnootB    doc.    0 

Cherries   lb.    0 

Chestnnts  bush.  U 

Canrants,  Red...^  siere    0 

Blaak do.      0 

FlKS dos.    0 

PiUwrts leoibs.  40 

Cobs  do.    70 

Gooseberries  ..itAiewB  0 
Qrapes,  Hamborghs  lb.    i 

Maaoatt S 

Lemons 100    6 


d.  8.  d 
)to2  0 
0      0 

0 
30 

0 

0 

0 

eo 

80 
0 
'6 

s 

10 


Melons ....each  1 

Mulberries  ....  punnet  0 

NflctarineB  ..........  dos.  0 

Oranges  .......•« 100  6 

Peaches  ........  ^....dos.  0 

Pears  (kttohen)...bnsh.  5 

deseert. ...doi.  1 

Pine  Apples  ............lb.  6 

Plums  ....„ j^  sieye  0 

Pomegranates each  0 

Qnlnoes  j  siere  4 

Raraberries.. ^..Ib.  0 

WaBiofcs..... ...hndL  14 


d.    s.  d 

6to4    0 
0      0 
0     0 
10 

10 

a 


0 
0 

e 

0 


«  ie 

0    0 
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ArUchokM «u)h 

Aspanciu bwidl« 

BenwBnMd i  tian 

Kidney lOO 

BMt.]l«d..... dos. 

BrooooU buBdto 

BniaelflSpnMiti  i  riere 

CftbbAge dox. 

Cbpaleains 100 

Garrata ^  bnaok 

Oftoliflower dos. 

Cftlary boadla 

Cnoimbers tMh 

pickling dos. 

SadlTo   tooro 

VviBol  bunch 

QmrUe  and  ShsUota,  lb. 
Herbs........ bonch 


a.  a.  d 

OtoO  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  S  0 

0  S  0 

0  S  0 

6  S  6 

6  8  0 

0  0  0 

5  0  8 

0  8  0 

0  3  0 

0  2  0 

0  0  0 

8  8  0 

8  0  0 

8  0  0 

8  0  0 


Rorsaradiab  ...bundle 

Leeka ......^  boooh 

Lattoce ^ soora 

Mnahrooms  pottle 

Moatd.  k  Graaa,  nnnnet 
Oniona  ....^» ...  boabel 

plekllnir quart 

PaTsler  ...dos.  bnnchea 

Parsnipa dos. 

Paaa.- quart 

Poutoea   ....M...buabel 
RadJahea  dos.  bunobea 

daroya   .«. dos. 

8ea-kale baaket 

Splnaoh ^ foTe 

lx>matoea l  siere 

Tnmtpe ..........  Jbunch 

Tegetablellarrowa  dos. 


«t  d.  %,  d 
3  8to5  • 
3      0 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

-«!t:5f":*^**^*  (i>of«««.— The  plantoanitable  for  placing  in  frames 
an  tiiose  with  erowna  fully  an  ineb  in  diameter,  and  aoeh  are  uiually  three 

S  ?^i?!?^  '®'  ?®  "^5  pnrpoae  again,  though  they  wiU  gain  strength 
IS.M'IIi^'  !i*."*1  ""T  **"?  ^  »•**•  ^"^^  *^^J  »"  not  ^^  to  younger 
planta,  and  nothing  ia  gained  by  keeping  them.  -h  /      a** 

^^KA^'aJ??^";''*'*!-*-  Jl^i>— The  height  of  the  Melon-plt  (8g.  13  in 
ouTNo.  184)  is  7  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  apex,  and  how  yon  make  it  only 
5/I?-T?*l"  •*  •  ^®i"  to  know.  You  mny  readily  asoertain  the  dimenaiona 
of  the  pit  by  measuring  the  engrarlng,  and  reading  it  off  on  the  scale. 

*K!?l?ir«!?2  t  P^^?^"*?*  (^  ^^»  *i**«-aer).-There  are  no  planu 
^  will  flonriah  in  a  Clematla-ahaded  dry  aouth  bonier  except  the  different 

Si?  ^'pSa.Si  ^S!lr^  ^^  ''i^^^w  *•  "^  -ItobiTfor  your'pS 
poee.  Periwinklea  might  alao  grow,  but  there  are  no  flowering  planta  Uut 
wm  flourish  in  auch  a  aituaUon  for  any  length  of  time.  Lobelii  UkSk  wet 
aom  Geraatlum  might  auceeed,  and  it,  Vtth  Gereniuma,  would  do  thrbert  in 

!!3SS;«,!^''G,i^*ll!:."'  S?"  ^•^  *"  many  praoea  where  fewThS 
bedding  plauto  win  auooeed.  Thonpaon'a  "  Qaxdaaers*  Aaaiatanf  la  the 
beat  of  the  worka  named  by  you.  —»*•«•    u  ue 

fi^tJf^h^i".^  STJ,*""  (^' }"  ^•)-I'  ^«  naderatand  you  aright  you 

SSr^rtwSi  !i'*M  ^»  "*"  ^l  ■^»*i:  "*  •  ^•^  <>^  '^«  »»"»•  length  S 
tifen  north,  and  on  thia  yon  may  hare  Peachea,  Nectarines.  Aprieoto  and 

S*  *^J2Lr*  £7^  Mignonne  Peach  8  Ibet  from  one'  end"  ttSn  m 

SSKl  SSS'Sii/?!;:?^''  then  a  Brown  Turkey  Fig  15  fe'et  diJin" 

S^^.2?SSJ3f?tiii^  '^"^  ?•  '*«•  «•*  ■  Moorpart  Apricot  18  fe^ 

52^i!?li  «7!J^  !?"*  1*  "***•?  '*>*'  »»«*»»«  Apdoot  l  a  feet  from  the  last. 

S^th?l£Sfiff%^"**  "2*  ^^S*"  ^***  «•••"  *»  "  «'  20  feet  aparS- 
a^  thewest  with  Peara,  reaerHng  the  east  tor  Pluma.  Cheniec  end  Bia«k 
Oananta.  The  Plums  abould  be  ptonted  the  same  dIatSSi  apJrt  m  Si 
^KJlT*  *5S  ^"T**  •?,"  «wt  distance,  whilst  the  Cu7rito  m?y  bJ 

J2l^i!£?S JJ.'J"^*  '''?*  ^*-  ^»  ^'^^  »<»*  ^O"  ^^e"»w  we  lure 
Tead  your  letter  aright  or  not,  nor  can  we  make  out  what  ia  meant  b*th* 
fnee  M  ftpt  long  by  18  feet  wide.  If  the  wall  Si  corSed  w  ?h?reea^and 
K;  ^  "^i***  P*"^  ^'*«*  •«^"*  «»•  «»«>•.  then^roTwin  not  SSt  the 
Sm  5?iJS.l  2a  f **'  '^J  *»i  *»»*.fr«»«"  ««»•>  for  thJ^uSi  wS,  fir  the? 
wiUdj  Uttle  good  In  anoh  a  situation,  eren  in  DeTonehire.  The  othw  trcM 
named  by  you  will  do  well  on  the  eaiit  and  weat  aspects.     Not  knowtar  SJ 

S^^LSe'^rSTtiT.^^^ 

;SL^?S*JSf^^1!r»  »**»*  "•m-^i  of  wh1^^'tt?y*Sow 
▼arietlea  of  French  Marigolda  are  no  mean  objeeta:  but  l^actes  tennfroiu 


foot  OT  ao  high,  and  makea  a  line  golden  maaa.  It  ia  a  half.h»raV«»«!.«i 
lequMng  to  be  aown  in  the  flrat  wS  in  M vch  in  a  ciJSet  S^t»^,I?lSi 
«a  tenf  mouW,  and  plaoed  in  a  hotbed.  When  nV^d^nst  d»^ 
^^^^.^^J!  admitting  air  dally,  and  otSeSJS  X"*o2rtS^ 
tainira  sturdy  growtha.  When  largo  enough  to  handle  pot  eff  in  thwlS 
wund  the  ddea  of  email  pota.  again  place  fn  the  frnml  Vmd  keen  rSiw 

wett  to  X^  or  flrat  of  June.    They  are  a  little  more  tender  thnn  Pp««^i, 
Mttigolda.  Ton  will  not  gain  anything  by  cutirgtSpa^on!^^^^ 
SiT  cSiT!  ?*•  ntt'M'  ^*»"  «l[i  to  the  Sid  woJd  wUhoSt  fn?  ej5 
anpon  It.    Cut  It  hi  to  within  three  or  four  eyea  of  the  main  »tem  or  shorKJ 

rnneh  better  than  cutting  it  down  to  the  roota.  If  it  has  a  lonJ  n5ted2*m 
w5S^th?^ifA°ir  *•  "^f"^  a  toot  or  «>  of  the  «,U.  aSd  V  thf re^^^y^SS 
mSh 'SSJtiJ  S.Sf^'i^'''*!!  '•'^  •^•"  *»  **•  '«'  *t  ^"I  'hoot  agaii  with 
^?r«!rt**'  «»*^*7  from  the  young  than  from  old  wood,  whXmay  or 

SSL2Si.''"'ii~°*,  ^''IR'^^  7*5;  ,"  «"»"  *o  flower 'before  ttShJJ 
gitttaiaa.  BignonU  radicana  la  dlatinet  from  Blgnonla  caoreolata^e 
tatt«  la  a  more  fender  plant,  requiring  the  prorSTof  a' ^Shin«! 
whUat  the  former  ia  all  but,  if  not  quite,  hardy.    They  are.  haw^^^^mUZ 

SJlS.^'S'^^'^*?-  7****  *e*  «[™^»*  ^<^  *»'°«»  to  the  r??f  ofi 
S2SJ??  tiJLRrJ?*''!  '"'J"  ^^*  «**^'  •**"  pi"'*'*  out  in  a  border  or 
potted  Inagopd^iaed  pot,  using  a  oompoat  of  turiy  loam  and  leaf  mould: 

^^'^^'StS^!^'^'^'   Itieqnlmnbondanceofllght^d 

•wS^'i?  f'}C:V'^  ^';«4C  ""^»  <>f  «>' «»«»1  ▼olume  would  be 
!?2tti.ft^J"r*  *■  V**^i!%?f>» e* *•  deetroyed  by patettn* orer 


Takwo  dt  Oladiou  Bulbs  (X.  tf.  .1.).— The  bulbs  ahould  be  taken  up 
when  the  fbllage  tuma  yeUow,  drying  them,  keeping  them  in  n  cool  dxy 
place,  and  replanting  in  ^ring.  Payne'a  cottage  hivcb  aold  by  Mtwira, 
Neighbour  ft  Son,  Begent  Street,  London,  will  anlt  you. 

ViiTEs  MiLoxwED  (D.  M.  tf.).-The  Yinee  may  be  mildewed  from  bdac 
grown  in  a  close  molet  house,  and  their  roota  bein£  in  a  rich  nndrabied 
border.  They  may  not  be  mildewed  for  theae  reaaons.  nor  oan  my  one 
aaaign  a  eajiae  tor  erery  at^ck  of  dlaeaae,  though  there  mny  be  eome  peen- 
liar  state  of  the  Joicea  of  the  plant  which  makea  It  liable  to  the  atfencka  of 
inseett  and  parasites.  The  cure  resto  In  dusting  the  parts  affected  with 
flowers  of  snlphur  wheneTer  the  disease  preaenta  Itneir.  and  thia.  with  atten- 
tion to  the  minutiSB  of  Ylne-growing,  which  mey  be  learned  from  the  *'  T^ao 
Manual,"  which  you  can  have  free  by  post  from  onr  ofllce  for  thlity-tvn 
stamps,  will  prevent  the  Vines  auffering  from  mildew.  The  oil  cloth  plneed 
oTor  the  border  in  winter  will  be  of  great  beneflt  to  the  roota  in  keeptng 
them  dry,  but  this  will  not  preront  aitaeka  of  mildew.  Dust  the  len^v 
with  flowera  of  aulphur  whenever  the  mildew  ahftwa  itself,  and  tt>i«  vill 
keep  It  down,  and  If  persisted  in  will  effectually  rid  yon  of  it;  but  do  not 
wet  the  sulphur  and  rub  the  learea  with  It,  for  by  ao  doing  you  can  aercr 
rrach  the  parte  affected,  and  at  the  aame  time  you  will  i^lure  the  leavea. 
The  mildew  mny  or  may  not  reappear  another  s 


Staxmino  Oak-palino  {A  Subieriber),''Th€  ll«ht  colour  maybe  ] 
nently  remored  by  brushing  it  orer  thoroughly  with  linseed  oil. 

North  or  Scotlawd  {A  Subseribtr,  Aberdeen).— Th^  best  mode  of  intE«- 
duolng  common  Primroses  would  be  to  procure  some  plant«  in  Terr  e^rly 
apriag.  and  place  them  in  sheltered  shady  places  near  you.  Gnr  oorraepon- 
dent  adds—*' Contributions  such  as  that  from  your  friend  from  Fort  Augnataa 
In  the  issue  of  NoTcmber  2i^h.  greittly  eohtnoe  the  value  of  your  Jouimal 
in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  but  he  omits  to  tell  your  readers  two  things  of 
imporunce-flret.  how  he  grows  his  Rosea,  whether  as  dwarfa,  helf-atna« 
dards.  or  sUndarda;  and  aeeond,  what  description  of  stock  he  has  fdnnd  ao 
Buecesarnl.  He  tells  u*  in  two  rather  lengthy  paragrapbs  it  is  not  the  Doc 
Rose,  but  be  OTidentlr,  by  accident,  omita  to  aay  what  it  Is.  It  would  bo 
▼ery  intereatfaig  alao  to  Rose  growers  In  thU  quarter,  where  the  cultlTatioa 
of  the  Rose  as  aUndmrda  haa  been  but  partially  sueceasfol,  to  know  yo«r 
correopondent's  genersl  mode  of  treatment  throughout  the  year,  emdnllj 
hia  mnnner  of  proaerriog  them  during  winter." 

Viifs  Lbatrs  (An  Old  8ub»erib0r).-^T\usn  are  no  scale  Insects  upon  thorn, 
but  aymptoma  of  gangrene,  intimating,  we  think,  that  the  roou  ore  not 
aofliciently  aetlTc  to  aupply  sap  for  the  growth  of  the  leaTea.  *c.  If  tho 
roou  ere  outside  the  house  we  should  corer  the  border  with  fermentinc 
dung  2  feet  thick,  and  place  over  that  a  tarpaulin,  or  KymeOiing  elae  that 
wlU  exclude  exceaaire  rain,  or  other  ehiUing  circumstances. 

Latiito  Out  ano  MaAaontiro  Geouxoa  (7.  if.).— Thero  la  no  book 
specially  deroted  to  theee  subjects.  There  la  much  about  them  In  the  fine 
Tolume  of  Uclntosh's  *'  Book  of  the  Garden." 

IfoxociLBTUM  K.NBiranox  LxAvaa  Shutkllixo  (/tfem).-It  ia  probaUj^ 
loaing  ito  leaTM.  and  the  shoots  dying  back  throogh  being  grown  in  too 
cool  a  hoare.  It  requirea  the  heat  of  a  rather  warm  greenhouse,  though  it 
will  do  lalrly  In  a  dry  greenhouse  with  little  water,  providing  the  wood  be 
well  ripened  in  aummer. 

HxATiNo  paoK  A  KiTCHBif  BozLsa  (W.  B.  J7.).— We  aboukl  be  mor^ 
certain  did  we  know  the  exact  height  of  the  kitchen  boiler  «nd  the  floor  oC 
the  oonaerratory.  The  lower  the  boUer  bene«th  the  p\pea  in  the  conaerm^ 
tory  the  better— that  ia,  at  leaat  for  aereral  feet,  provided  the  top  of  tlie 
boiler  is  closed.  As  yonr  boiler  is  open,  you  can  have  no  pipea  in  the  eoa- 
aenratory  higher  than  the  general  lerel  at  which  the  water  stands  in  the 
boiler.  In  no  caae  quite  eo  hlffh  as  the  top  of  the  boiler.  You  may  use  two 
or  three>iBch  pipee.  one  within  8  inchee  or  more  of  the  top,  and  one  near 
the  bottom  of  the  bo*ler.  as  the  conaeetion  between  the  boiler  and  thoae  te 
the  conservatory.  These  pipes  when  in  the  kitchen  may  be  enclosod  in  a 
wood  cAse.  Theee  may  be  pUced  on  the  same  level  In  the  kitchen,  except 
where  they  entar  the  boiler.  The  pipes  must  not  aink  beiow  nor  riao  aboT« 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  If  yon  wanted  a  heat  of  from  48*  to 
B0<*  in  cold  weather  you  would  need  three  four-Inch  pipes  In  the  front  of  tfao 
eonaervncory.  These  mav  all  be  on  the  same  level  with  a  shelf  over  theou 
Thus  the  flow-pipe  from  the  boiler  oould  Join  a  double  pipe,  and  theae  ooaild 
Join  at  the  fartlier  end  to  receive  the  ene  return-pipe.  All  things  ooaai- 
derod.  we  believe  the  kitchen  boiler  to  be  your  beat  mode ;  but  if  the  boiler 
is  much  on  the  same  level  aa  the  pipes  In  the  conservatory  theae  pipes  moat 
neither  rise  nor  fall. 

Ydtxs  IK  PoTB  (^.  2>.).— If  you  wlah  to  trust  your  Yinea  in  lO-lneh  vots 
we  decidedly  advise  you  to  lot  them  remain  in  the  same  pots,  but  oae  ridh 
top-dressing  and  menu  re- waterings,  and  you  may  even  place  some  (ood 
aoil  below  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  the  bed.  and  let  the  roota  run  In  tt  if 
they  choose.  A  little  bottom  heat  will  be  serviceable.  Do  not  abift  nov  by 
any  means  If  you  wish  good  fruit  and  plenty  of  it. 

Seawxkd  Aa  Makuxi  ron  CAUKATiova  ( ).— It  fa  a  good  mnnvro 

for  them,  brit  should  be  thrown  together  and  allowed  to  decomDoee»  and 
then  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  Ita  balk  of  light  aandy  loaou  If 
not  experienced  we  would  no:  advise  you  to  uae  it  largely. 

Eault  GnAPBs  {J.  B.  CAar/efieoKA).-To  obtain  eariy  Grapes  in  the  wrmy 
you  allude  to  reqairaa  conalderable  experience  and  cere.  AJlowlag  tho  Into 
Grapea  to  hang  till  March  will  require  much  lose  care  end  expenae. 

Yaxiods  {U,  B.).-l(  tha  Lilies  and  the  Dielytn  are  very  dryat  the  roote 
they  ahould  be  watered  before  plunging  them  in  the  rorolng-bed.  It  fUr 
for  mobtnro— that  i«,  neither  wet  nor  dry.  they  will  absorb  moisture  firom 
the  bed  of  leavea,  and  ia  that  caae  we  would  not  water  untO  the  tope  bojgnn 
to  grow.  We  would  not  repot  any  auch  planta,  but  top-dre»a  witb  lieh 
material.  Your  nropoaed  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall  will  do  ««U 
for  foliage  planta  and  Ferns.  You  do  not  aay  the  height,  but  for  a  n 
rata  heat  you  would  need  at  leaat  180  feet  of  four-Inch  pipe  to  keep  i 

flne-follaged  planta  healthy.   You  could  keep  Gamelllaa  and  Aaaleaa  ad 

ably  in  sueh  a  house  in  winter,  or  at  any  time,  except  when  making  growth 
and  aettiag  their  bnda ;  but  then  you  oould  not  keep  Feme,  *e.,  that 
required  much  heat  at  the  aame  time,  aa  the  extra  heat  would  ba  too  aiHh 
for  the  Aaaleaa  and  Ciimellias. 

Book  (R.  S,  ^.).— The  "Fruit-Gardening  for  the  Many'*  will aalt  y«L 
It  can  be  had  free  by  post  trom  our  offloe  for  flve  penny  poetage  af 

Anonxaa  (Ae{/a).— Mr.  Weat,  when  we  Ua(  heard  of  hioa,  waa  i 
Bottmemoathi  Hanta. 
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exxtuxraxitmiB  mot  Flovxuxo  (A  Tmmg  AnutUw),^^^  hars  little 
doubt  that  stoppixiff  them  so  lata  u  the  middle  of  July  wm  tJHe  oanse,  end 
eertelnly  lo  if  you  lire  in  e  eold  diatriet. 

TniB-eBAfTDio  {A  5iiftMrift«r).— Taketbe  sdona  from  the  Barberoieeat 
the  time  of  winter  mninf ,  end  seleet  moh  ahoota  aa  hare  the  wood  well 
lipaned,  the  Jointa  ihort  or  eloae  together*  and  moderately  atrong,  or  about 
the  thiakneaa  of  the  middle  flng«r«  not  thicker,  nor  of  amaUer  aiae  than 
that.  Other  dsea  and  deeeriptione  of  wood  will  of  eouiae  do,  but  for 
a  Strang  atoek  we  like  the  aelon  atrong;  but  if  the  atock  be  yoong  and 
amall  the  adon  ahould  be  of  equal  aiae,  or  rather  under  than  abore  the  thick- 
nMi  of  the  atock.  Keep  the  adona  with  their  loweat  enda  ktuck  ia  moiat 
aoll  in  a  oool  houae.  When  the  eyea  of  the  atock  begin  to 
awell,  out  it  down  to  within  a  few  ineheaof  the  place  deatred 
for  the  insertion  of  the  graft  or  aeion.  Chooaing  a  amooth 
pert  of  the  atook,  about  6  incbea  below  the  point  to  which 
the  atock  ia  headed  down,  with  a  aharp  knife  take  a  slip 
of  wood  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  from  the  aide  of  the 
atoek  \h),  making  a  dean  cut.  Take  the  scion  (a),  and  cut 
it  fh>m  behind  an  eye  downwards,  ao  that  the  cut  3i.de  inay 
etaotly  correspond  with  that  on  the  stock.  Tne  cut  should 
he  made  at  the  lowest  end  of  sdon.  Next  make  a  sloping- 
downwarda  eut  in  the  stock,  and  about  three-quarters  of 
aa  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  deep,  commencing  half 
an  inch  from  the  upper  part  of  the  first  cut.  A  sloping  cut 
must  now  be  made  in  tiie  scion  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
exactly  eoneaponding  to  the  deft  made  in  the  stock,  ao 
that  when  the  adon  and  atock  are  Joined  together  they  will 
fit  into  each  other.  Insert  the  sdon  In  the  stock  after 
heading  the  sdon  down  to  tturee  eyes,  taking  care  that  the 
two  fit  bark  to  bark,  or,  if  the  stock  be  thick,  on  one  aide 
at  least.  On  thia  the  aucoeas  of  the  opemtion  dependa ; 
therefore  particular  care  most  be  taken  to  insure  the  bark 
of  scion  and  stock  being  in  contact.  The  scion  bdng 
adjnated,  bind  It  closely  to  the  stock,  but  not  too  tightly,  and 
be  Tory  careful  pot  to  displace  the  scion.  Matting  or 
Cuba  bast  Is  the  best  for  tying.  The  point  of  union  may 
then  be  eoTcred  with  clay,  but  if  the  operation  is  neatly 
performed  a  little  aphagnum  wrapped  round  will  answer 
QuHe  as  well.     If  the  sdon  take,  the   nutting  may  be 
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loosened  in  about  aix  weeka,  and  remoTcd  altogether  a 
fortnight  afterwarda;  and  when  the  graft  growa  Tigoroualy 
that  part  of  the  stock  above  the  graft  should  be  cut  away, 
which  can  be  done  more  aafelr  at  the  summer  than  at  the 
winter  pruning.  One  ahoot  only  will  be  required  to  train 
up  the  rafter,  so  that  the  atrongeat  being  selected  after  the 
sdon  fairly  ahoota  the  other  two  may  be  robbed  off.  If  it 
be  late  before  the  stock  ie  ready  for  grafting  the  sdon  may  be  stuck  in  a 
Potato.  The  time  of  grafting  will  depend  on  the  time  of  year  when  the 
atoek  commences  growth.  So  far  aa  we  know  the  atock  haa  no  influence 
on  the  flaTOoi;  of  the  Ihiit,  and  a  Barbaroasa  on  a  Black  Hamburgh  will 
huTe  the  fame  flayour  aa  if  on  its  own  roots.  Just  the  same  aa  Peaches  on 
the  Plum  bare  no  trace  of  the  flayoar  of  Plums. 

SHzrriHo  HxATHS  akd  Aa^LBAa  {A  Contiant  Reader,  Dvntor}.— When 
the  plants  have  done  blooming  and  are  beginning  to  grow,  Is  a  good  season 
to  shift  theee.  March  is  a  good  time  to  shift  Heatna ;  AprU,  May,  and  June 
A>r  Aceleaa  blooming  in  the  monthe  preceding  those  named.  Mildew  on 
Heatha  ia  chiefly  canaed  throagh  a  damp  close  atmosphere,  for  which  there 
la  ao  remedy  but  more  effldent  yentilation. 

PraacAirTBA  PnoKiNO-CHXTaAnnxMUX  Curriiioa— FaxHa  Pottiko— 
CAMSLUA-Bvne  Mor  Expavmiio  (Aws-^ii).— The  Pyracaniha  should  be 
pruned  in  spring,  cutting  out  or  thinning  the  shoots,  so  that  they  may  not 
OTeigrow  each  other  nor  grow  too  far  fh>m  the  wall.  By  training.in  aome 
young  shoota  from  the  bottom  between  the  old,  yon  will  probably  obtain 
berries  al  the  bottom  aa  well  aa  the  upper  part  of  the  shrub.  Pot  the 
euttiaga  of  Chryaaathemuma  singly  in  amall  pots,  and  place  ia  a  gentle  heat 
where  they  will  soon  root.  When  rooted  harden  off  and  winter  in  a  cold 
frame,  protecthig  fhim  severe  frost  by  a  covering  of  mats.  Pot  in  March 
Into  34*s,  stopping  the  plants  to  Ave  leavea ;  pot  again  in  May  into  nlne-ineh 
pots,  and  if  large  plaau  are  desired,  tranafbr  them  to  12  or  18-taich  pou 
early  in  July.  A  compoat  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  two-thlrda  of  the 
ft»nner  to  one  of  the  latter,  will  grow  these  planta  well,  adding  a  little  aharp 
aaad  if  the  aoil  aeems  deficient  of  it.  The  planta  may  be  atopped  in  Apill 
CO  make  them  boahy.  again  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  for  the  laat  time 
by  the  middle  of  July.  The  meet  anitable  time  to  pot  Maiden-hair  Fema 
and  all  Fema,  ia  before  or  when  they  begin  to  grow,  and  that  time  ia  March 
or  the  beginning  of  April.  The  Camellia  doea  not  expand  through  an  im- 
Mrfset  root-action,  and  there  ia  no  remedy  but  to  phmge  in  a  mild  bottom 
beat,  with  a  top  heat  of  W*  by  night. 

Fnuir  Tmssa  ok  ah  East  Wall  ( Under  the  8hade).^W^  have  no  doubt 
that  Pears  would  do  the  beat  on  clay  aoil  in  a  damp  climate.  You  do  not 
state  the  height  of  ihe  wall.  If  it  be  low  (10  feet),  one  tree  will  be  auffident; 
bat  If  more  than  that  height  two  will  be  required.  By  the  Dnchetae  Pear 
of  Jeraey,  we  presume  you  mean  Ducheaae  d'Angouleme,  a  noble-looking 
Fear,  but  with  ua  not  first-rate  from  a  wall,  though  rich  and  melting  from 
espaliers.  We  think  Marie  Louise,  in  sea>on  in  October  and  November,  and 
Oura  Moreeau,  in  season  in  December  and  Jsnuarv,  will  suit  you.  It  will  be 
a  good  plan  to  dig  a  rather  large  hole  and  put  in  some  good  loam  or  rich 
compoat  so  aa  to  give  them  a  good  start.  There  ia  no  belter  stimulant  for 
Tinea  in  such  a  position  aa  youra  than  applicatlona  of  weak  liquid  munnro 
once  or  twice  a-week.  The  Arums  died  down  through  the  dryneas  of  the 
dtuation  we  ahould  think. 

GaAmiio  Boaaa  om  vhx  Murnrx  Stock  (A  Suhteriher  and  Lever  of 
J2o«M}.— Prior  to  grafting  your  atoeka  ahould  have  been  catabliahed  a  year 
in  pota.  Ton  may,  however,  do  aa  yon  aay,  pot  them  now  or  not  until  yon 
graft  them  in  February,  and  then  plunge  them  In  a  hotbed.  You  may  graft 
before  potting,  and  you  will  need  no  day,  only  graft  low  enough  that  the 
point  of  union  can  be  covered  firmly  with  aoil,  leaving  three  or  four  buda  of 
the  graft  above  the  aurface.  Whip-grafting  ia  the  beat  mode,  and  that  will 
Tender  it  neeeasary  to  head  down  the  atock  at  the  time  of  grafting.  Owing 
to  the  aloeka  not  being  cstabiiahed  a  year  ia  pota,  the  phmu  will  only  make 
moderate  growtha  the  flrat  seaaon.    £xoapt  some  few  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
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DnsASiB  Pbab  Tuia  (iVrtM).«The  eraeked  fnilt  and  blotched  leavea 
iadicate  that  the  rooto  do  not  eupplv  sufKclent  aap.  Remove  the  aoil  fhmi 
above  the  roots  within  a  circuit  of  4  or  A  fset  round  each  tree,  and  replaee  it 
with  f^reah  aoU  mixed  with  weU-deeompoeed  stable  manure.  Mulch  over  the 
roots  in  suaimer.  Your  Moasee  are— -1,  Biyum  lignlatnm;  S,  Hypnum 
loreum. 

YAnxous  {C.  IT.).— We  have  carefully  read  over  your  two  lettera.  We 
regrot  we  eanaot  give  you  a  oorroet  section  of  the  Muscat-house  at  Snville, 
'as  at  this  distance  of  time  we  might  make  a  misUke  in  some  minute  mattera. 
We  will,  however,  pilvatdy  put  you  in  a  way  for  seearing  what  you  vrant. 
Meanwhile  the  description  given  at  page  8M  of  an  early  vinery  would  aappljr 
much  of  what  you  want  for  an  early  Mnaeat -houae.  In  a  house  14  feet  wide 
we  would  have  three  flour-inch  pipee  for  bottom  heat,  dther  covered  with 
rubble  or,  better  BtUl,  ia  a  chamber  with  date  over  it,  and  6  or  8  inehea  of 
rubble  over  the  slate,  and  then  item  20  to  34  indiea  of  open  turf  v  aoil.  The 
rubble  with  openings  would  secure  thorough  drainage.  One  reason  why 
the  Vines  planted  in  old  Pine-beds  in  large  houaea,  after  all  tbe  tan  wae 
removed,  and  anitable  soil  was  put  in  its  place,  wero  more  afRsoted  with 
mildew  than  in  the  case  of  Vines  planted  out  of  doors,  we  believe  to  be 
owing  to  tile  want  of  drainage,  and  perhaps  the  want  of  heat  at  the  roota. 
If  two  four-inch  pipea  had  been  placed  in  the  bottom  of  thsoeold  Pine-beds» 
rough  rubble  or  stout  slate  placed  over  theoi,  6  or  6  inohee  of  rubble  above 
that,  with  a  few  little  openings  in  the  front  wall  of  the  pit  to  let  out  extra 
moiature,  and  then  plenty  of  piping  for  atmospheric  heating,  so  as  to  give 
plenty  of  air,  we  believe  that  mildew  could  scarcdy  be  present,  or  eontiaue 
long  if  it  did  make  ita  appearance.  In  such  drcumstanoea  we  have  aeen  fine 
Grapea  produced  free  from  all  dlaeaae,  aa  the  roota  and  tope  wereeompletdy 
luder  control.  We  have  aeldom  seen  a  more  elegant  house  for  Pinee  than 
the  section  shown  at  page  355,  and  commanding  more  conveniences.  Were 
that  house  to  be  used  for  an  early  vinery  or  Muaoat-house  we  would  prefer 
the  house  to  be  1  foot  or  15  inches  higher  at  the  ridge.  We  would  require 
no  pits,  but  have  a  latticed  path  underneath  the  ridge,  four  pipee,  aa  now, 
in  a  ahallow  chamber,  rubble  above,  and  then  the  soil,  four  nipea  in  front 
above  the  level  of  tbe  ahelf  shown,  and  two  at  back  dose  to  the  wall.  The 
Vinea  to  be  planted  behind  the  flront  pipes  and  in  front  of  the  back  pipee— 
aay  a  foot  distant  in  either  oaae.  But  we  feel  convinced  that  in  aaying  thia 
your  judgment  ia  quite  as  much  to  be  relied  on  aa  ours.  Your  present  long 
range  of  houses  fadag  sonthpcaat  would  be  much  improved  by  a  blpped 
roou  So  fkr  aa  we  recollect  the  sash-bars  and  glaslng  were  old.  The 
heavy  rafters  and  sash-bars  gave  a  great  amount  of  shade.  The  caping  of 
the  rafters  might  be  reduced  with  advantage,  and  when  fresh  sashes  were 
wanted,  the  glaaiag  irlth  large  instead  of  small  aquares  would  be  a  greafe 
advantage.  It  Ie  impossible  la  your  climate  to  have  too  mnoh  snalight  if 
you  have  vendlatlag  power  to  oounteract  It  when  neoeeaary.  We  diould 
approve  of  your  propoaed  arrangements  for  such  a  new  range,  and  a  large 
tubular  boiler,  or  even  a  aaddle-back  would  aaawer.  If  we  have  any  pre- 
ference for  the  former  it  is  because  it  is  eader  fed  with  fUel  from  the  top. 
If  you  uae  the  whole  aquare  for  forcing  parposee  we  wouM  prefor  having 
two  bdlen  to  use  combined  or  separately— the  one  aa  a  reserve.  It  ia  too 
much  risk  to  have  such  e  square  of  fordng-hoosea  depending  on  one  boiler. 
After  seeing  much,  and  experiendng  much,  and  induentally  apeaktag  well 
of  some  boilers,  our  real  opiaion  is  that  there  is  but  little  diffsrenee  between 
them  when  well  set  and  well  wrought.  As  to  iron  houaea,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  lightnees  and  durability,  and  if  well  painted  aad  eanftallj 
glazed— that  la,  ndther  tight  nor  looae,  ihey  wiU  eaawer  the  porpoee  qnita 
aa  well  aa  wood  if  the  sashes  are  fixed.  Houses  will  ever  be  more  ceenoml- 
cally  maaaged  if  tbe  roofs  are  fixturea,  and  the  ventilaton  placed  back  and 
front.  Independently  of  the  roofa.  For  general  purpooee  It  la  a  geo^  plan 
to  have  the  raftere  and  main  supports  of  iron,  aad  the  eaahea  of  wood. 
Great  lightneaa  will  thus  be  aecured,  and  the  houaea  will  require  much  leee 
firing  than  if  all  the  bars  were  also  of  iron.  pHint  as  you  will,  iron  xoofb 
will  cost  more  for  fuel,  aad  require  more  ventilating  power  in  summer. 
One  great  drawback  in  iron  roofs  ia  that  if  neglected  aa  to  painting  the  drip 
from  them  is  ruinous  to  all  vegetetion  boneath  them.  Wooden  houaee  ate 
now  built  very  light,  but  where  much  was  done  and  fine  effect  an  objee^ 
before  beading  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  look  at  the  houses  of  Mr. 
Bewley,  Blaekrock,  near  Dublin,  where  some  arrangements  will  be  found 
worthy  of  adoption,  or  affording  hints  for  our  praotiee.  We  rejoice  to  know 
that  the  grounds  at  your  andent  place  are  likely  to  be  laid  out  so  beautifully. 
You  will  find  aome  good  hinta  in  tbe  *<Vhie  Maaual*'  publiahed  at  our 
office. 

IssTEUcnoH  [A  Toung  Under'Gardener),'^WB  ahould  haveaaewered  yon 
sooner  but  your  letter  was  overlooked.  We  should  recommend  you  to  adeet 
Trentham. 

Bunas  Fsans  ( W,  W,  l>sfuloio).—Mr.  F.  Y.  Brooaa,  of  25,  Hart  Street. 
Bloomsbury  Square,  can  supply  eoUections  of  Feme  as  required.  Mr. 
Brocas  haa  for  some  time  been  preparing  sets  of  Ferns  and  other  planta  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  present*. 

Nambs  or  Fauite  (/>.  0.  it.).— They  must  be  local  varietSea,  for  we  do 
not  reoognlse  one  of  them.   They  probably  came  fhim  the  dder  district. 

Namss  ow  Moaaxs  (C.  P.).—!,  Hypnum  alopeeurum ;  3.  Bryum  llgu- 
latum;  8,  Marchantia;  4,  Dlcnnum  scoparinm  (approaching  Diorauum 
majna);  5,  Dicranum  scoparlum  or  Dicranum  Dillenli;  6,  Pdyatichnm 
nndulatum ;  7,  Hypnum  splendena;  8,  Hypnum  dendroldes. 

Nakis  or  Plants  {TYeeallyn),—!,  Polypodium  vulgare,  and  i,its  var. 
cambnoum;  3,  Blechnum  splcant.  (CI  D.,  WestmeatA),—!,  Lastrea  dila- 
tata;  3,  Aaplenlum  adiantum-nigrum.  {O,  X.)>— Calanthe  veetita.  (A 
WeUhman).~-\,  MaxiUaria,  perhaps  aurea-fulva ;  the  apedmen  ia  insuA- 
dent;  3,  Next  week;  8,  Lomaria  borealia;  4,  The  young  barren  frond  of 
some  Lomaria,  perhaps  lanoeolata ;  5,  Pteria  cretlca ;  6,  Asplenlnm  bulbi- 
ferum.  (M.  C).— lyCyrtomiumfaleatum;  3,  Adiantum condnnum ;  8,  A.  re- 
nlforme:  4,  Selaginella  robnsU ;  5,  Selaginella  sp.  (bad  spedmen) ;  6,  Ae- 
pldium  hispidulum;  7,  Selaginella  pubesoens.  (A  WeUhwuni).—2,  Sela- 
ginella Gateottii.  {A  Lady  tubseriber).—!,  Lastres  diUtaU ;  3,  Selaginella 
pubesoens ;   3,  Asplenium  marlnnm ;   4,  unnameable  from  such  a  had 
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BBAHMA  POOTEAS. 
In  difldusing  the  parity  of  any  breed,  the  defonoe  mnst 
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MitB  of  the  poor  Bzahmafl  are  of  two  kindi.  On  the  one 
hflttd  thej  are  hyMds ;  en  the  other,  they  may  be  pure,  but 
only  a  Tariety  of  Cochin.  Mnch  has  been  vrritten  on  both 
these  pointB.  Were  tiie  first  position  tenable*  ahonld  we 
not,  long  ere  this,  have  arriyed  at  instances  of  the  Ohitta- 
gang,  &.,  ftc  ?  and,  when  I  say  we,  I  do  not  mean  I — 
by  myself,  I — ^in  my  alphabetical  oi^aoity — ^but  all  those 
Brahma  breedtts  who  have  no  other  object  in  view  than 
trath;  for,  in  starting,  it  may  be  at  once  laid  down  as 
certain  that  the  qnestion  of  pnrity,  even  if  settled  adversely 
to  the  Brahmas,  would  not  shrkik  their  admirers,  whose 
name  is  lenon.  We  have  learnt  to  value  them  for  their 
many  uaefm  properties,  which,  as  was  lately  noticed  by  one 
of  your  eorrespondents,  otiier  breeds  do  not  possess ;  and  I 
suspect  we  shall  stick  to  them.  Certainly,  if  we  did  so 
flnxing  the  many  years  of  suspicion  and  coolness,  more 
oertainly  now,  when  they  may  be  called  the  popular  fowl, 
and  when  schedule-firamers  are  beginning  to  find  out  that 
thgy  enter  well. 

Jjooking  to  either  method  of  attack,  the  <peetion  of  history 
■end  origin  is  a  matter  of  importance ;  but  is  it  an  essential  ? 
Is  it  a  avne  quA  non  of  a  pure  breed  P  If  so,  our  "puree" 
will  be  sadly  curtailed.  Let  us  turn  to  the  "Poultry-Book" 
— ihvt  beantiitd  work  which  one  of  "our  Editors"  assisted 
in  giving  to  us  lovers  of  fowls — what  do  we  find  there? 

fiosking:  "We  h«ve  sought  te  information  as  to  the 
time  when  Dorking  and  its  fowls  first  became  noticed,  but 
oar  inquiry  has  been  fruitless."  The  history  and  origin  of 
fhe  Dorking,  though  styled  fMir  meeUenee  in  that  hoA  the 
^  English  fowl,"  is  involved  in  uncertainty. 

Spanish:  "Best  Spanish  have  been  obtained  from  Hol- 
laoo."  There  is  a  very  pi*oh*ble  reason  assigned ;  still  it  is 
Tsvy  stxisage  that  tiie  beet  should  have  migrated  to  Holland. 

Hamburghs :  Origin  uncertain. 

GUune :  No  account  given,  simply  that  they  are  essentially 
Emrlish. 

Cochin:  These  seem  undoubtedly  to  have  come  from 
Shuighae;  but,  despite  the  efforts  made  to  call  them  by 
tiieir  right  name,  Codun  has  stuck  to  them. 

Folands :  "Which  of  these  is  to  be  considered  the  Polish 
birthplace  we  are  not  speciaOy  informed,  nor  does  it  appear 
probable  that  any  inquiries,  however  carefrilly  conducted, 
axe  now  likely  to  settle  the  question."  "With  Poland, 
certainly,  we  have  nothing  to  connect  these  birds." 

Kow,  in  these  two  latter  breeds  we  have  a  countzy  giving 
its  name  to  certain  breeds,  yet  having  nothing  to  do  wit£ 
them.  May  not  this  be  the  case  with  Brahmas  ?  I  know 
nothing  of  Dr.  Bennett,  but  it  is  possible  that,  having  got 
at  ihe  source  of  the  Brahma,  he  may  have  given  it  the 
name  of  Brahma  Pootra  for  the  very  purpose  cd*  misleading 
G&ess,  whilst,  perhaps,  they  may  be  found  somewhere  on 
tiie  American  continent.  Nay !  he  may  have  gone  Anther — 
he  may  have  stated  the  descent  as  a  cross  for  the  same 
purpose  of  misleading ;  and,  as  Bamum  had  something  to 
do  with  them,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  all  we  know 
from  American  sources  is  "Hum!"  To  all  this  we  can 
OB^  say.  If  history  and  origin  are  essential,  what  must  be 
said  of  the  many  established  and  pure  breeds  that  have  not 
got  any? 

Hybrids,  it  is  allowed,  return  to  one  or  other  particular 
iTpe;  and  as  the  Brahmas  have  been  with  us  some  fifteen 
jrears — ^I  have  myself  kept  them  some  eleven  or  twelve — it 
18  time  they  reverted^  if  they  ever  intend  doing  so.  Still 
they  show  no  signs  this  way;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  become  more  settled,  and  points  of  feather  are  actually 
being  insisted  on.    This  is  a  hyorid,  forsooth ! 

I  turn  again  to  the  "Poultry-Book "  ("Brahma  Pootra," 
pace  177),  and  there  I  read,  "  There  are  birds  of  the  Malay 
and  Rhanghae  fiimilies  by  whose  union  such  colours  would 
probably  appear."  To  this  is  appended  a  foot-note,  that  in 
1858,  at  Famingham  Show  a  pen  of  fowls  was  shown  very 
similar  to  the  Brahmas,  and  stated  to  be  a  cross  between 
Malay  and  Speckled  Dorking.  Yes,  but  were  these  feathered  ? 
ilmowncft  'Hie  "POidtcy-Book"  then  continnes— "  If  the 
teat  of  like  producing  like  for  several  generations  should 
be  successfully  afford^  by  Brahnia  Pootras,  ether  grounds 
must  be  sought  for  by  those  who  would  consign  this  alleged 
variety  to  the  comparative  ignominy  of  a  hybrid  origin."  1 
wsnld  dnw  especial  attention  to  these  words.  It  ti-ppeaxs 
*D  Me  that  the  Brahmas  haive  btoi  true  to  frathfir    that 


like  has  prodneed  like :  therefore  Br^mias,  using  13i6  argu- 
ment of  "  our  Editors,"  are  not  of  hybrid  origin. 

If  this  part  of  the  argument  is  satisfaotorily  dispositd  oC 
let  us  see  whether  they  are  only  a  variety  of  CocUn.  Hfere 
1  asked  the  question.  I  should  reply  as  &tinct]iy  as  f  taosld. 
Certainly  not.  To  decide  this  very  knotty  poiaV  ^  iMtfee 
what  are  the  characteristios  of  a  pure  fareed.  AswaiHlipg  to 
notes  from  "our  Editors"  I  ffatk«r  that  maqy^isSmetBins 
which  our  sharp-sighted  pre&ections  discover  amoanf  to 
nothing,  and  on^y  prove  a  variety.  I  set  these  aside,  there- 
fore, not  that  I  consider  them  oi  any  importance,  wmA  I  take 
these  w'>!!ds  of  "  our  Editors"  as  my  guide—" If  a  bird  is 
like  another  in  ite  form  and  pkunsffe,  they  are  of  ihe  same 
species."  While  I  write  tiiese  words  I  iutey  I  hear  mj  old 
bird  crowing — ^he  happens  to  be  miles  and  miles  away — aa 
though  he  would  say,  "Do  not  spare  them.  BBt  them 
hard,  though  they  have  got  plenty  of  friends;"  and  thus 
encouraged  I  turn  again  to  the  "PooltEy-Book."  There  X 
find  the  back  of  Cochin  described  as  "flat."  This  descrip* 
tion  is  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  StosgeoB,  no  mean  autibori^, 
by-the-by.  He  says,  **  dmoping  fofward,  vntM^  himSer  ptui 
consegueniJy  raiied."  These  itidics  are  my  own.  When  I 
bred  Cochins,  and  loved  them  dearfy  lor  many  years,  I  liked 
my  birds  to  rise  from  shoulders  to  tail.  I  believe  the  beet 
birds  are  so  now.  I  put  it  plainly  to  all  my  brother  BaahniA 
fanciers.  Is  this  the  form  that  we  desire  hi  our  pets  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  On  the  contrary,  we  desire  a  drop  from  tlie 
shoulders  to  the  tail ;  the  very  reverse,  in  fact,  and  in  the 
"  Poultry-Book"  I  also  find  this  given  as  characteriatiB  of 
the  Itoahma. 

Again  I  find  a  decided  diiference  of  form  in  the  brow  as 
compared  with  the  Cochin.  It  may  be  argued,  these  dif- 
ferences come  irom  the  Malay  origin,  but  by  the  premoaa 
extracts  from  the  "Poultry-Bopk"  I  consider  the  hylnid 
question  disposed  oil 

There  is  a  farther  difhvenoe  m  form  in  Hie  tall;  B9t  milj 
is  it  longer  and  more  upright  than  that  of  the  Codiin,  bat 
the  sickle  feathers  sepwate,  curving  outwards  like  that  of 
the  Black  Cock.  T3iis  I  have  not  seen  in  Coohins.  In  the 
Brahma  hen  I  have  frequently  seen  what  I  consider  the 
equivalent  of  this— one  feather  on  each  side  separate  from 
the  rest. 

I  think,  too,  there  is  no  qaestkMi  smengst  those  who  iiKve 
eaten  both  that  there  is  a  greater  depth  of  breast  in  t3xe 
Brahma. 

Are  these  "differencep  of  form"  snfiBcient?  If  not»  Z 
have  failed.  To  those  who  do  not  think  them  sufioMBft  I 
tender  yet  a  few  observations.  Are  the  differences  of  farm 
between  a  reddish-faced  Spanish  and  a  whitish-faced  Black 
Hamburgh  as  marked  ?  The  combs  are  immaterial,  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  I  have  laid  no  stress  upon  the  form  of 
the  Brahma  comb,  now  generally  seen.  Again:  are  Aot 
these  differences  greater  than  between  G^ame  and  Qsone 
Bantams  than  those  that  exist  between  Black  Hambm^gh 
and  Black  Bantams? 

When  to  the  differences  of  form,  considered  essential  kty 
"  our  Editors."  we,  who  have  watdied  tiiem  closely,  detect 
differences  of  character  in  the  Brahmas  to  the  other  variety ; 
but  to  all  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  if  they  are  .not  hybrids  tiray 
are  equally  distinct  from  Codlins.  The  characteristics 
have  been  noticed  at  various  times  lately  in  your  pages: 
one  that  I  have  not  seen  noticed  is  the  greater  precocity  of 
the  cockerel — ^he  crows  earlier,  &c.  All  l^ese  help  to  psove 
the  position.  But  I  have  chosen  to  stake  myhobby  on  Die 
difference  of  form,  and  as  I  have  said  before,  prove  them  tbe 
veriest  mongrel,  I  shall  not  think  one  iota  the  worse  of  them. 
Were  I  compelled  to  resign  all  save  one,  thenBrahmas  foanae. 

In  conclusion,  dear  Messrs.  Editors,  let  me  say  that  your 
late  quotation  of  "A  man  convinced  against  his  will,'*  Ac, 
admits  of  another  application,  and  may  be  used  agaixst 
yourselves  as  well  as  against  those  who  think  with— 
Y.  B.  A.  Z. 

[We  have  never  had  a  doubt,  and  we  still  have  no  doiiH 
that  the  Brahma  Pootra  fowl  is  a  variety  of  the  Oeiiiin> 
China,  and  if  ever  a  fact  was  satisfiictorily  proved,  then  the 
fact  is  proved  that  they  are  only  a  variety.  In  the  &■! 
place  we  haire  positive  evidence  that  the  variety  was  yt(h 
duced  by  cross-breeding  between  a  Coehin-(3xina  ana  a 
Chittagong  fowl,  and  here  let  us  remark,  that  croB».fareadi8g 
I  is  totaSy  different  from  hybridising.    A  hybrid  is  the  .fBD- 
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diMVi  omaDy'  ban«ii»  between  two>  diiSneent  genera,  as  be- 
tween the  horse  and  the  ass.  A  cross-bred  is  between  two 
species  or  varieties  of  the  same  genus,  as  between  a  cart- 
horse and  a  racehorse.  Qybrids,  when  they  are  not  barren, 
nsoaJly  breed  back  to  one  of  the  forms  of  the  original 
parents,  as  when  a  hybrid  is  produced  between  a  Linnet  and 
a  Canaiy ;  but  a  Taxiety,  when  not  a  mere  accident,  will  con- 
tinue to  propagate  itself  truly.  Thus  all  the  Cochin-Chinas 
breed  true,  though  differing  merely  in  colour. 

We  accept  the  sentence  as  our  own,  that  "If  a  bird  is 
like  another  in  its  form  and  plumage,  they  are  of  the  same 
species  ;"  and  we  would  willingly  abide  by  the  decision  which 
any  ornithologist  would  arrive  at,  who  knowing  nothing  of 
the  dispute,  had  a  Brahma  Pootra  cock  and  hen  shown  to  him 
by  the  side  of  a  Cochin-Ghina  cock  and  hen  of  the  same  age. 
There  may  be  slight  differences  in  the  slope  of  the  back ; 
there  may  be  more  meat  on  the  breast  (fuUy  accounted  for  by 
the  Chittagong  cross) ;  there  may  be  other  slight  variations, 
but  these  cannot  shake  any  man's  judgement  who  sees  the 
birds  side  by  side,  the  characteristics  of  the  breed,  in  form 
and  in  plumage,  are  borne  by  both. 

We  see  no  force  in  the  observation,  that  the  origin  of  other 
breeds  of  fowls  is  not  known,  unless  it  be  to  strengthen 
the  conclusion  as  to  the  Brahmas  being  a  variety,  for  their 
origin  is  known.  Nor  do  we  see  that  the  Black  Bantam 
resembling  in  some  respects  another  black  breed,  proves 
more  than  that  the  latter  may  have  ministered  to  procure  the 
colour  of  the  other,  just  as  the  Game  cock  has  ministered 
to^  produce  the  Game  Bantam ;  similarly  the  Chittagong 
ministered  to  produce  the  Brahma  variety  of  the  GoSiin- 
China.] 

COCHIN  CHINAS  AT  BIEMINGHAM  SHOW. 

Tee  report  of  the  Birmingham  Show  shows  a  £E^ng-off 
of  J6100  in  poultry  sales  compared  with  last  year.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  in  a  gpreat  measure  to  the  holders 
of  birds  being  unwiUingto  dispose  of  their  best  specimens. 
Ca^.  Heaton  refused  «825  per  pen  for  his  two  first-prize  pens 
of  Buff  Cochins,  and  the  gentleman  who  offered  this  would 
doubtless  have  given  a  higher  price,  but  Capt.  Heaton  de- 
clined to  sell ;  jei5  15«.,  was  also  refused  for  another  pair  of 
Buff  hens ;  w810  10#.,  for  a  pair  of  Buff  pullets ;  and  ^615  15#., 
for  a  Buff  cockerel,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  other 
large  sums  were  refused  in  other  classes.  These  came  under 
my  own  notice. — C.  F.  E. 


POULTET-KEEPING  PEOM  A  COMMEECIAL 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 
I  PUBPOBH  including  in  this  essay  directions  for  natural 
and  artificial  hatching,  as  well  as  rearing  and  fattening 
chickens,  also  fdmishiiig  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and 
deteals  of  the  buildings  and  apparatus  required.  In  so 
doing  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  all  technical  expressions, 
and  I  shall  not  touch  upon  topics  which  have  no  immediate 
coBoem  with  poultiy  breeding  i^m  a  commercial  point  of 
view;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  exclusively  to  giving  pub- 
lieHy  to  such  fiaets  as  I  have  proved  by  aetual  experience. 

I  must,  however,  caution  my  readers  not  to  be  startled  by 
the  novd  plan  of  hatching,  rearing,  and  fattening  poultry 
whidi  I  advocate,  and  of  which  they  cannot  find  corrobora- 
tion in  any  book ;  and  I  advise  them,  before  criticising  the 
principles  herein  put  forth,  to  well  weigh  aU  that  is  stated, 
and  I  am  confident  that  every  one  will  admit  that  they  are 
based  upon  sound  sanitary  and  scientific  laws. 

TBZ  NBCnSSABT  APPLIANCXS  FOB  SUCCaSSFinC.  POVLTBT 
BBBKDIKG. 

An  impression  universally  prevails  that  poultry  cannot 
poflsibiy  be  bred  with  profit  except  on  &rms,  and  then  only 
when  bred  in  large  numbers,  lids  is  a  mistaken  idea»  as 
a  few  head  of  poultry  will  yield  proportionately  as  much 
profit  as  any  larger  number.  For  instance:  whereas,  in 
large  establishments  heavy  expenses  are  incurred  for  build- 
ings, rent,  maohmery,  and  labenr,  these  charges  do  not 
occur  with  the  amateur  breeder,  who  attends  to  his  poultry 
personally.  It  is  true  that  large  establishments  can  buy 
their  grain  cheaper,  and  grow  their  own  vegetables;  but 
this,  agaaoL,  is  compensated  with  the  amateur,  by  his  obtain- 


ing a  better  price  for  his  eggs  or  poultry,  even  if  used  for  his 
own  consumptioB,  than  the  large  breeder,  who  is  obliged  to 
sell  his  prodnee  through  a  salesman  at  wholesale  prices. 

However,  to  obtain  suidi  satisfactory  results  it  is  absolutelj 
necessazy  to  observe  certain  sanitary  laws  in  the  construction 
of  l^e  poultry  home,  and  see  that  the  dietary  scale  is  in  c<m«- 
formity  with  the  confined  state,  and,  in  fact,  providing  the 
poultry  with  an  equivalent  of  such  food  as  they  could  pick 
up  when  in  a  firee  state. 

The  poultry  home  I  suggest  is  applicable  alike  to  amateun 
and  lai^e  breeders,  and  is  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  one  cock  and  six  hens  for  breeding,  or  twelve  hens  for 
laying,  and  twenty-four  half-grown  chickens;  and  as  the 
same  principle  must  be  carried  out  whether  in  small  or 
large  establishments,  it  follows  that  where  it  requires  only 
one  home  for  seven,  twelve,  or  twenty-four  bunis,  it  wiU 
require  100  homes  for  700,  1200,  or  2400  birds,  and  so  on, 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  breeding  establish- 
ment. This  plan  has,  moreover,  the  advantages  of  keeping 
the  races  and  sexes  separate,  of  affording  the  means  of  eagy 
inspection,  and  of  extending  and  multiplying  the  homes 
gisbdually  with  the  growth  of  the  establishment,  besides 
facilitating  the  labour  in  feeding  and  hatching  and  tiie 
sanitary  requirements. 

Another  erroneous  idea  entertained  is  that  poultry  wiB 
never  thrive  well  in  a  confined  state ;  whilst,  in  fset,  tiiey 
will  thrive  much  better,  and  be  much  more  productive,  than 
when  left  roaming  about,  in  all  weathers,  in  search  of  Ibod, 
provided  the  directions  given  hereafter  be  implicitly  fbllowod. 
However,  it  is  so  te  true,  that  poultry  confined  in  a  damp 
place,  ill-ventilated,  and  not  afforded  a  diet  adapted  to  theu 
confined  state,  can  never  thrive.  But  whose  fault  is  this  P 
Why  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  a  person  cannot  thrive 
during  solitary  confinement,  when  it  is  well  known  that 
prisoners  with  a  reg^ar  diet,  comfortable  cells,  and  appro- 
priate labour,  soon  become  very  sleek  and  healthful  in 
appearance,  and  that  in  proportion  there  is  less  disease  and 
fewer  deaths  in  prisons  than  among  the  free  population, 
who  are  compelled  to  seek  a  precarious  living  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  whose  home  is  a  wretched  hovel,  deficient  in 
all  sanitary  requirements.  Moreover,  farmers  have  now  for 
a  number  of  years  carried  on  successfully,  in  confined  spaces, 
the  rearing  and  fattening  of  cattle,  which  are  called  stall- 
fed  cattle,  and  which  system,  although  nominally  more 
expensive,  is  yet  far  more  profitable  than  the  ordinary 
method ;  and  why  should  the  same  system  not  be  extended 
topoulby? 

In  general  the  management  of  poultry  is  considered  of 
too  liUle  importance,  and  is  left  pretty  well  to  chance.  It 
is  true  that  of  late  years  poultry  exhibitions  have  created 
a  taste  for  poultry  breeding;  but  this  is  confined  solely  to 
amateurs,  and  what  may  be  called  fancy  poultry  breeding. 
Yet,  amongrst  all  domestic  animals,  the  fowl  is,  in  proportion 
to  its  cost  or  keep,  the  most  profitable  and  useftd;  and  here- 
after I  will  prove,  by  figures  obtained  by  actual  experience, 
that  poultry  can  be  reared  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  4d,  per 
pound,  leaving  a  handsome  profit  to  the  producer.  Now, 
such  results,  particularly  when  butchers'  meat  is  lOd.  and  Is. 
per  pound,  and,  moreover,  daily  rising  in  price,  in  come* 
quence  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  decreaise 
of  pasturage,  ought  to  mrove  a  sufficient  stimulant  to  the 
public  at  large  to  give  a  little  more  attention  and  considera-^ 
tion  to  an  increased  production  of  such  valuable  ft^wtwnal 
food,  which,  by  proper  management,  could,  within  a  very 
few  years,  become  as  much  the  fbod  of  the  poor  as  it  now 
forms  a  delicacy  for  the  table  of  the  rich. 

However,  to  obtain  such  fikvourable  results,  it  is  absolute^ 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  instructions  given  hereafter  tm 
regards  the^  construction  of  the  poultry  home,  thesanitaxy 
arrangements,  and  the  dietary  scale. 

A  POTTLTBT  HOm 

Ought  to  consist  of  four  separate  compartments,  escduaive 
of  the  glass-covered  passage,  which  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  Duilding,  to  mcilitate  the  service  at  all  times  and' 
in  all  weather. 

1st.  A  roosting  and  laying  compartment,  or  bed-room. 

2nd.  A  glass-covered  run,  or  living-room,  in  which  tfaey 
can  be  confined  in  wet  weather. 

3rd.  A  hatching-room>  or  state  bed-room. 

4th.  An  open  run,  or  park. 
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THS  OFXN  BTTir. 

StartinA  with  the  weU-ascertained  &ct  that  ponltxy  oaanot 
poBsiUj  thrive  or  be  kept  in  good  health  on  damp  ground,  it 
becomes  necessary,  where  the  snr- 
face  is  not  gravelly,  to  make  an 
artificial  dry  run.  This  is  best  ao- 
oomplished  with  concrete,  which. 


besides  heva^  cheaper  than  flag- 
stones or  bncks,  does  not  absorb 


Fig.l. 


the  moisture,  and  is  much  warmer 
to  the  feet.    This  run  should  be 
formed  slightly  concave,  as  shown 
in  Jig,  1,   and  have   an   incline 
towards  its  end,  where  the  rain 
water  can  be  discharged  into  a 
drain   communicating   with    the 
duck  pond. 
During  summer  a  few  inches 
TranirerM  aection  of  floor  for   deep  of   ffravel,    and    in  winter 
opeoniD.  thowing  .Uodrln-    ^y^^^  j,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ ^^^  ^^ 

nure,  ought  to  cover  the  floor  of 
this  run,  which  will  afibrd  the  fowls  ample  exercise  by 
scratching  and  running. 

The  sides  and  top  should  be  formed  of  galvanised  iron 
netting,  of  about  l^-inch  mesh  for  full-grown  poultry,  and 
1-inch  mesh  for  chickens. 

In  fine  weather  the  food  should  be  thrown  broadcast  in 
this  run,  but  in  wet  weather  the  poultry  ought  to  be  fed 
from  feeding-vessels  or  fountains  (see  Jigi.  2,  3,  4),  placed  in 
the  roosting-room,  near  the  door  of  the  covered  run. 


Q^ 


ng.  2.  flf .  8.  Fiff.  4. 

Brinking-fonntela.  Feedlng-trongta.  Scetlon  of 

ftediog-foiinUIii. 

Some  persons  recommend  the  sides  of  the  run  to  be 
boarded  to  the  height  of  2  feet,  to  prevent  the  cocks  of 
the  adjacent  runs  %hting  together.  This,  however,  in  so 
narrow  a  run,  would  partially  exclude  the  sun,  which  is  not 
desirable;  besides,  cocks,  after  a  few  days*  acquaintance, 
become  vezy  neighbourly. 

The  above  fountains  are  constructed  on  the  principle  that, 
when  placed  with  their  openings  towards  and  about  a  foot 
from  &e  wtJl,  the  poultry  will  be  unable  to  scratch  any  dirt 
in,  nor  can  the  droppings  from  the  perches  fall  in. 

THS   OLASS-COVXRED  BUN. 

The  floor  of  this  compartment  should  be  composed  of  at 
least  6  inches  deep  of  ^nely-sifted  gritty  stuff,  such  as  road 
dusl^  ashes,  and  sand,  and  on  this  it  would  be  well  to 
sprinkle  occasionally  some  flowers  of  sulphur,  which  would 
prevent  vermin  breeding  on  the  fowls.  It  is  the  universal 
belief  that  fowls  powder  themselves  to  get  rid  of  vermin 
on  their  body;  but  such  is  not  exactly  the  case.  The  fact 
18  fowls,  like  all  the  other  feathered  tribe,  perspire  freely,  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  night.  This  perspiration  clogs  their 
feathers,  consequently  they  perform  their  ablution  in  gritty 
dustk  on  the  same  principle  that  human  beings  do  in  water, 
to  get  rid  of  the  dried  perspiration,  and  to  expand  their 
featiiers.  The  same  can  be  seen  performed  by  the  birds  of 
the  air,  who,  on  a  dry  hot  summer  day,  make  their  ablutions 
in  the  dust  of  the  roads. 

In  this  run  the  fowls  must  be  kept  dose  during  wet 
weather,  as  wet  feathers  are  most  li\jurious  to  their  health, 
particularly  when  they  are  confined. 

The  sides  of  this  run  should  be  boarded,  and  occasionally 
whitewashed.  The  glass  frame  forming  the  roof  should  be 
made  to  open  the  same  as  a  forcing-frame,  so  as  to  admit  of 
free  ventilation.  A  perch  ought  also  to  be  fixed  in  this 
compartment,  and  the  door  communicating  with  the  quter 
run  should,  in  the  winter  time,  be  closed  at  night. — G.  E. 
GxTVLm,  Civil  Engineer,  London. 

(To  he  continued,) 


THE  LEEDS  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

This  exhibition  of  poultry,  though  numbering  more  ^^•n 
seven  hundred  pens,  was  doubtless  ii^ured  materially  by 
the  fact  that  Lord  Tredegar's  annual  meeting  was  held  thk 
year  simultaneously  at  l^wport,  Monmouthshire.  The  eon- 
sequence  was  that  many  pens  entered  by  their  proprietotB 
for  both  meetings  were  finally  reserved  for  exhibition  at 
Newport,  not  a  few  owners  supposing  that  the  competi- 
tion would  be  less  severe  than  at  Leeds,  and,  as  a  neoeeaary 
result,  the  chances  of  their  own  success  at  Newport  would 
be  greater.  It  is  really  amusing  that,  after  so  much  pre- 
vious provision,  so  many  mistakes  of  judgment  should  have 
arisen,  for  certain  it  is  that  in  Spanish,  Dorkings,  and  Co- 
chins the  competition  at  Leeds  was  the  very  reverse  of 
severe,  and  the  probabilities  necessarily  are  that  had  they 
been  present  at  Leeds,  pens  out  of  the  prize  list  altogether 
at  Newport  might  have  (in  these  particular  classes),  been, 
successful  prizetakers. 

The  arrangements  of  the  pens  at  Leeds  were  excellent,  and 
the  care  taken  of  the  birds  betokened  rather  that  they  were 
overfed  than  the  contrary.  It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  too  great  a  supply  of  food  after  long  travelling  is  equally 
undesirable  for  poultry  as  •'short-commons;"  the  want  of 
exercise  tending  to  produce  indigestion,  more  especially  in 
such  specimens  as  are  not  accustomed  to  exhibition. 

In  Spanish  fowls  Mr.  Teebay,  of  Preston,  took  the  first 
prizes  for  both  the  old  and  also  the  chickens ;  though  very 
excellent  birds,  they  were  not  shown  in  the  high  exhibi- 
tion trim  we  have  so  frequently  seen  them.  Of  the  remain- 
ing Spanish  fowls  little  is  worthy  of  mention,  save  that 
one  or  two  pens  lost  position  altogether  from  the  amonnt  of 
"  trimming  "  that  had  been  adopted  prior  to  sending  them. 
This  practice  is  now  unfortunately  so  prevalent  that  a  por- 
tion of  our  Spanish  fanciers  seem  to  think  the  removal  of 
actually  every  vestige  of  feather  on  the  face  is  an  improve- 
ment— a  mistake  the  loss  of  premiums  will  best  tend  to 
remove,  and  abolish  altogether. 

The  Dorkings  of  Sir  St.  George  Gore  were  good,  and  well 
shown ;  but  the  paucity  of  Dor&ngs  of  even  a  medium  class 
was  painfully  apparent  to  every  one. 

So  many  of  the  pens  of  CocKint  were  empty  (althougb.  tlie 
entries  were  not  a  few),  that  it  was  really  a  difficulty  to  find 
suitable  pens  to  receive  the  premiums  of  the  Society,  these 
three  first-named  classes  being  quite  the  least  favoured  in 
the  showyard. 

The  Oame  fowls  exhibited  at  Leeds  were,  however,  very 
good,  and  the  classes  weU  filled.  Of  all  specimens,  perhape, 
the  Brown  Reds  had  the  call  in  their  favour,  though  many 
of  the  Black-breasted  Beds  were  extraordinarily  good. 

In  Hamburghs,  excepting  the  Silver-pencilled  old  birds,  it 
is  very  rarely  we  see  so  good  a  display — a  remark  as  mu- 
versally  applicable  to  the  classes  generally  as  to  the  pnie 
birds  only.  The  Spangled  varieties  of  either  colour  were 
one  of  the  chief  points  of  excellence  at  Leeds,  the  compe- 
tition being  extended  throughout  both  classes. 

The  Silver  Polonds  were  i^ifect,  both  old  and  young  ones* 
and  it  will  be  seen  to  this  breed  the  Society's  silver  cup  was 
awarded.  The  Any  variety  class  was  an  extensive  one,  and 
contained  many  vezy  unusual  varieties ;  the  class  for  Extra 
Poultry  being  scarcely  less  interesting. 

DoBxnros.— Flr*t,  T.  Rogert,  6t  Helenf.  Second,  A.  Wilcox.  NaUwa 
Court,  Brlitol.  Third,  £.  Smith,  Mlddtoton,  Manohotter.  Chiduns.—Vitet^ 
Sir  St.  G.  Ooro,  But.,  wirksworth.  Seecad,  C.  W.  Brierl^,  Middlatoa, 
M anehester.    Third,  F.  Key,  Bererlo/. 

Spairbv.— Tixit.  R.  Teebay,  Falwood,  Pretton.  Second.  J.  Marchant, 
Halifax.  Third,  W.  Newaome,  Leonard  Flaee,  Bingley.  Ckiekens.—rinft, 
R.  Teebay,  Folwood,  Preaton.  Seoond,  W.  Newaome,  Blngley.  Third,  W, 
^ ]l,    "    - 


Bradford. 

CocaiK-CHxifA.— Flrat,  R.  White,  Broomhall,  Park,  Shefleld.  Seoond* 
H.  Beldon,  Blngley.  Third,  C.  W.  Brlerley,  Middleton,  Maneheeter. 
CftJdiwNa.— Firat,  o.  E.  Ridadale,  Halifax.  Seoond,  Rer.  F.  Taylor,  Kirlu 
Lonadale.    Third,  C.  Sedgwick,  Riddleaden,  Keighler. 

Oaxb  (Blaek-breaated  and  other  Reds).— Fine,  M.  BlUing,  Jan.,  Erdlag- 
ton,  Blrminirham,  Second.  J.  Hodgton,  Bowling  Old  Lane.  Third,  O.  W. 
Brierley,  Middleton,  Manofaaater.  CfttcAeM.— Flnt,  B.  Aykrord,  OtoUog^ 
ton,  Bradford.  Second,  Capt.  Heaton,  Lower  BronghtoB,  Maneheeter, 
Third,  T.  Brigga,  FeanoliiTe,  Bingley. 

Oaxb  (White  and  PUes).— First,  R.  Bntoher.  Cbeaterfteld.  Seoond.  A 
Robertuhaw,  Qneensbary.  Halifax.  Third,  W.  Whiteley,  Liveraedge. 
CftMrJfcena.— Flrat,  B.  Boteher,  Gheaterfleld.  Beeond,  B.  Aykroyd,  Girltagtaa, 
Bradford.    Third,  6.  Woetenholme,  Sfarffleld. 

Oamb   (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  £,  Aykroyd,  GIrllngton.  Bradflird. 
Second.  O.  Woiitenholme,  ShefReld.  Third,  W.  J.  Pope,  Bamsley.  Cktekent, 
First,  E.  Aykroyd.    Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wirfcaworth.    Third  , 
J.  Firth,  Lilly  Lane  HUla,  Halifax. 
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Gaxx  Cook  (Abj  Taiiety).— Flnt,  E.  Aykroyd,  Olrilngton  Road,  Brad- 
ford. Third,  W.  E.  Doxbnry,  Pilmiofle  Boad,  Leeds.  Commended,  •. 
Pomider,  KIrby  Moonide. 

Hambosoh  (Gtold-penoilled).— Fltft,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Second,  J. 
Preeton,  AUerton,  Bradford.  Third,  8.  Smith,  Northowium.  C^iekeni.— 
First,  B.  Hemingway,  Shelf,  Halifiuc  Seoond,  S.  Smith,  Northowram. 
Third,  J.  Oan«,  Wibsey  Slack,  Bradford. 

HAxsvnoiu  (SlWer-penoUIed).— First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wirks- 
worth.  Second,  D.  Illingworth,  Barley,  Otley.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Blnf^ley. 
CMcAPSfM.-Flrst,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Seoond,  H.  Beldon.  Third,  J. 
Preston,  AUerton,  Bradford. 

Haxbosors  (Gold-spangled).— First.  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wlrksworth. 
Seoond,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Third,  J.  Walker,  Hay-a-Park,  Knaresboroagh. 
Highly  Commended,  C.  Cowbnrn,  G4Us,  Leeds.  Commended,  27.  Marlow, 
Denton,  Manchester  s  W.  Birdsali,  Mean  wood.  ChickeM.—Yint  J.  Walker. 
Second.  Sir  St.  G.  Gore.  Third,  H.  Beldon.  Highly  Commended.  J.  Crookes, 
Hadflefd,  Sheffield ;  W.  W.  Nichols,  Sale,  near  Manchester.  Commended, 
W.  E.  Dnzbnry.  Primrose  Road,  Leeds. 

Haxbdrobs  (SiWer-spangled). —First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wlrksworth. 
Second,  U.  Sharp,  Park  Road,  Bradford.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Highly 
Commended,  A.  Smith,  Woodside,  Silsden.  Chickens.— FItbU  C.  Cowbnrn, 
Calls,  Leeds.  Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore.  Bart.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Sharp,  Park  Road,  Bradford.  Commended,  J. 
Newton,  Silsden;  T.  Pawcett,  Northgate,  Baildon. 

POLAVDS  (Any  variety).— First  and  Seoond,  and  Society's  Stlrer  Cap,  for 
best  pen  of  any  breed  of  poultry  in  the  Exhibition,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley 
(Silrer-spanKled  and  Ge' den-spangled).  Third,  F.  R.  Pease^  Darlington 
(Goldea-spanKled).  Chickens.— Yint,  H.  Beldon  (Silver-spangled).  Second, 
Mrs.  Kell,  Wetherby  (SUvor-spangled).  Third,  W.  Nevsome,  Bingley 
(Golden -spangled). 

Ant  Fabmtakd.  Gross,  or  otbrb  Yarxxtt  vot  Prbviooslt  Clabbkd. 
—First,  R.  Loft,  Woodmansey.  Beverley  (Sultans).  Seoond,  H.  Beldon, 
Bingley  (Black  Hamburghs).  Third,  C.  Lister,  Mirfleld  (Chinese Silk  Fowl). 
Highly  Commended,  M.  Smith,  Branch  Cottage,  Haddersfleld  (Malays) ; 
W.  Maude.  Dnbb,  Bingley  (Black  Hamburghs) ;  C.  Sedgwick,  |Rlddlesden, 
Keighley  (Black  Hamburghs) ;  E.  Leech,  Rochdale  (Brahoias). 

Babtams  (Black).-Flr8t.  A.  Aykroyd,  Girlington,*Bradford.  Second,  C. 
Lister,  Mirfield.    Highly  Commended,  8.  Schofteld,  Heckmondwike. 

Babtams  (White).— First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wlrksworth.    Second, 

B.  Schofleld,  Cleckheatcn.    Commended,  J.  Croeland,  Jnn.,  Wakefield. 
Bantams  (Game).— First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wlrksworth.    Second, 

C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Crosland, 
Jan.,  Wakefield;  R.  Dodee,  Sharrow  Boa^  Sheffield.  Commended,  A. 
Robertahaw,  Queensbury.  Halifax ;  R.  Dodge. 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  F.  R.  Pease,  Darlington  (Cochin 
Bantam).  Second,  J.  Croslan^,  Jan.,  Wakefield  (Sllver-lacsd).  Highly 
Commended,  T.  C.  Harrison,  Beverley  Road,  Hall  (Silver- laced) ;  W.  J. 
Cope,  Barn<i)ey  (Cochin  Bantam) ;  C.  W.  Brierley.  MiddletOD,  Manchester 
(Gold-Uced).  Commended,  J.  Crosland,  jnn.,  Wakefield  (Gold-laced); 
S.  J.  Ashton,  Mottram  (Silver-laced)  ;  F.  R.  Pease. 

OvivsA  Fowl.— First  and  Second,  O.  A.  Young,  Driffield.  Third,  H. 
Merkin,  Great  Driffield.    Hixhly  Commended,  H.  Merkin. 

TiTRKBTa— First,  F.  R.  Pease,  Darlington.  Second,  C.  W.  Brierley, 
Middleion,  Manchester.    Third,  A.  Heptonstall,  Tadca^ter. 

Gbbsx.— First,  (>.  A.  Young,  Driffield  (Bmpdens).  Second,  W.  K.  Duz- 
hnry,  Leeds  (Empdens).  Third,  B.  Baxter,  ElalaokHall,  Skipton  (Tooloase). 
Commended.  F.  R.  Pease.  Darlington  (Tonloose). 

Ducks  r Aylesbury). -First  and  Seoond,  £.  Leech,  Rochdale.  Third,  £. 
Shaw,  Oswestry. 

Dvcxs  (Rouen).— First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart,  Wlrksworth.  Second,  A. 
CatUey,  York.  Third,  J.  Dixon,  North  Parade,  Bradford.  Highly  Com- 
mended, 8.  Pickard,  Wakefield;  F.  R.  Pease,  Darlington. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wlrksworth 
(Carollnas).  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley  (Grey  Calls).  Third,  J.  B.  Jessop, 
Hull  (Wild  Ducks  domesticated).  Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Je8iH>p,  Hull 
( Buenos  Ay rean ) .    Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford  (Shell-  Ducke ) . 

Extba  Poultrt.  — Silver  Medal,  C.  Lister,  Mirfleld  (Rumpless)  ;  J. 
Dixon,  Nortli  Park.  Bradford  (Carolina)  ;  J.  Harrison,  Wakefield  (Guinese 
Silver  Pheasants)  ;  W.  D*W0on,  Hopton,  Mirfield  (Egyptian  Geese).  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Dixon  (Mandarins) ;  W.  Dawson,  Hopton,  Mirfield  (Egyp- 
tian Geese). 

PIGEONS. 

In  Pigeons  no  previons  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Society  has 
been  so  successftil,  every  class  being  well  represented.  A 
pen  of  grand  Dan  Carriers  took  the  silver  cap,  and  well 
indeed  tbey  deserved  it.  The  Powters  were  £\bo  capital. 
Almond  Tumblers  were  very  limited,  only  two  pens  being 
shown,  bat  both  good.  The  Owls  were  also  first-rate  speci- 
mens. Fantails  were  shown  nnmerously,  bat  not  so  dean 
and  good  as  we  hoped  for.  The  classes  of  Nans,  Barbs, 
Tarbits,  and  Jacobins  deserve  special  mention.  Classes 
expressly  assigned  to  Swallows  and  to  Magpie  Pigeons  were, 
of  course,  quite  new  to  the  generality  of  shows,  nevertheless 
they  were  weU  supported,  and  with  perfect  representatives 
of  these  singular'  breeds.  The  class  for  Any  other  variety  of 
Pigeons  contained  some  very  beautiM  pairs  of  Pigeons. 
This  class  was  evidently  quite  a  public  attraction,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  tiie  exhibition. 

The  weather  at  the  commencement  seemed  threatening, 
but  on  the  whole  proved  more  satis&ctoiy  as  time  wore  on. 

CARRZSBS.—First  and  the  Society's  Silver  Cnp  for  the  best  pen  of  any 
variety  of  Pigeons  exhibited,  T.  Colley,  St.  Philip's  Boad.  Sheffield.  Second, 

F.  Else,  Bayswater.  London,  W.    Commended,  C.  Cowbnrn,  Calls,  Leeds ; 

G.  Robson,  Brewery,  Hull. 

PowTXBS.  -:-  PirAt,  W.  Ashforth,  Loxley  Terrace,  Sheflield.  Second,  H. 
Ramsden,  Ro9e  Cotiage,  Armley.  Highly  Commended,  £.  Brown,  Sheffield ; 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Commended,  S.  Robson,  Brotherton ;  B.  Brown. 

TuifBLSBa  (Almond).— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  F.  Else, 
Bayswater,  London,  W. 


ToMBLBna  (Any  other  variety)  .—First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second, 
H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  J.  B.  Jeasop,  Hall;  C. 
Cowbnrn,  Calls,  Leeds.    Commended,  J.  Hey,  East  Parade,  Haddersfleld. 

Owls.— First,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Seoond,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New 
Town,  Birmingham.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Her,  jnn. 

Fahtails.— First,  J.  Thaelcray,  Petergate,  York.  Second,  F.  Else.  Bayi- 
water,  London,  W.  Highly  Commended,  £.  Homer,  Harewood ;  H.  Yardley. 

Barbs.— Fir«t,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  W.  Hassey,  Gedney, 
Wisbeach.  Hlghlv  Commended,  J.  Firth,  Jnn.,  Webster  Hill,  Dewsbnry; 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Commended,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hnll. 

TuKBiTB.— First,  F.  Else,  Bayswater,  London.  Seoond,  H.  Ramsden, 
Armley.  Commended,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham ;  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham. 

Jacobiks.- First,  J.  Thompson,  Bingley.  Seoond,  W.  Massey,  Oedney, 
Wisbeach.  Commended,  W.  Massey ;  J.  W. Edge,  Birmingham;  H.  Yardley. 

TauxnETXRS.- First,  F.  Key,  Be?erley.    Second,  F.  Else. 

NUMS.— First,  F.  Key.  Beverley.    Second,  B.  ScAson,  Driffield. 

RuvTS.- First,  S.  Robson,  Brotherton,    Second,  J.  Wade,  Bank,  Leeds. 

Dragons.— first.  W.  Cannan,  Br«dford.  Second,  E.  Moorhonse,  Haley 
Hill.  Halifax.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Commended 
J.  Thompson.  Biogley ;  H.  Ttamnden,  Armley. 

Amtwbrps.- First,  J.  R.  Kidson,  Barley  Lawn,  ^  -«']s.  Seoond,  H.  Yardley, 
Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Cowbnrn,  i:iil8,  Leeds.  Commended, 
H.  Yardley. 

Maopzbs.— First,  J.  Harrison,  Wakefield.  Second,  A.  P.  Lelte,  Manchester. 

SwALiAWS.  — First,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  Second,  H.  Yardley^ 
Birmingham.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Hey,  Haddersfleld. 

AWT  OTHBR  Yariktt.- First  and  Second,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham 
(9atinettes  and  Spots).  Highly  Commended,  A.  Braham,  Potternewton 
(Archangels) ;  jT.  H.  Sagsr,  Park  Lane,  Leeds  (German  Letts).  Com- 
mended, A.  P.  Leite  (Laoed  Fantails) ;  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Edward  Bond,  of  Leeds ;  Mr.  John  Doaglas,  of  the 
Agricnltoral  Hall,  London;  and  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of 
Sparkbrook,  Birmingham,  were  the  Judges. 


WEIGHTS  OF  PEIZE  POULTEY,  akd  MATTEE8 
EELATING  to  the  BIEMINGHAM  SHOW. 

I  BXCXivB  SO  many  letters,  and  see  so  many  statements, 
abont  the  weights  of  prize  poultiy,  that  I  am  tempted  to 
gi^e  you  the  following  remarks.  I  regret  to  say  that  last 
week,  only  four  days  after  the  great  Birmingham  Show,  the 
Aylesbury  drake  shown  by  me,  and  which  was  in  the  second- 
prize  pen  there,  suddenly  died,  apparently  from  no  cause 
whatever,  and  I  found  he  weighed  9i  lbs.  Previous  to  going 
to  the  Show  he  was  upwards  of  10  lbs.  This  is  the  largest 
weight,  I  believe,  ever  attained  by  either  Aylesbury  or 
Eouen.  He  was  allowed  to  be,  by  all  who  saw  him,  the 
handsomest  bird  ever  bred,  and  was  but  nine  months  old. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  about  Geese.  It  was  remarked  at 
Birmingham,  by  many,  that  no  pen  of  adult  Toulouse  Geese 
was  from  my  yard.  I  had  sold  my  old  birds,  the  winners 
for  four  years  ranning,'  at  that  show  and  elsewhere,  and 
which  always  weighed  from  73  to  75  lbs.  the  three ;  and  I 
did  not  think  their  descendants  good  enough  to  win,  so  I 
did  not  send  any.  Judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  found  the 
winning  pen  weighed  the  miserable  weight  of  37  lbs.  the 
three;  whereas  my  gander  alone  weighed  34 lbs.,  and  those 
which  I  did  not  send  weighed  64  lbs.  the  three.  I  mention 
this  that  the  public  may  not  give  undue  preference  to 
White  over  Grey  Gteeae.  I  cannot  understand  the  judgment 
about  the  White  goslings.  According  to  your  paper  the 
first-prize  birds  of  Mrs.  Seamons  weighed  67  lbs. ;  mine, 
when  they  left  home,  weighed  63  Ibp.,  and  on  their  return 
weighed  61  lbs.,  and  were  only  commended. 

Now,  as  to  Eouens.  We  must  all  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  magnificent  show  of  these  splendid  birds;  and, 
although  they  do  not  attain  the  weight  of  Aylesburys,  nor 
are  they  noted  for  such  early  maturity,  nor  are  they  such 
prolific  layers,  yet  their  seeming  adaptability  for  most  parts 
of  the  country  makes  them  justly  popular.  I  must  confess 
I  think  the  Judges  veiy  sparing  of  their  fovours.  There 
were  many  pens  fit  to  win  at  any  show  entirely  passed 
over,  and  which  I  must  attribute  to  the  miserable  provision 
made  for  them  by  the  managers  of  tiie  Show.  Nothing 
could  possibly  be  worse  than  the  position  of  all  the  water  fowl. 
No  one  could  see  them  except  he  went  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  and  then,  from  the  depth  of  the  pens,  the 
frightened  creatures  rushed  into  the  farthest  comers,  and 
were  quite  out  of  sight.  Why  did  not  the  Committee  raise 
these  pens  about  18  inches  from  the  ground?  this  would 
have  enabled  all  to  have  been  seen. 

I  woidd  also  suggest  that  in  friture  only  a  gander  and 
goose,  and  a  Turkey  cock  and  one  hen,  should  be  shown : 
there  would  be  a  much  larger  entry,  the  Committee  would 
save  money  in  feeding,  and  the  exhibitors  a  large  sum  m 
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oaniage;  and  the  other  shows  through  the  ooontiy  woold 
goon  follow  the  example.  This  is  of  £e  greatest  importanee 
just  BOW,  as  I  am  told  the  railway  oompanies  haye  ordered 
(hat  pouUry  should  pay  Jifty  per  cent,  more  fhcm  any  other  does 
t/ajiodM!  I  most  say  I  thhik  this  one  of  the  most  monstrous 
Hid  disgracefol  acts  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies 
that  I  have  erer  heard  of  It  really  means  that  they  will 
pat  a  stop  to  most  of  the  ponltzy  shows  throoghout  the 
kingdom ;  and  why  they  should  do  this  I  cannot  conceire. 
I  hope  you  will  write  down  this  attempt  at  extortion,  and 
prerent,  ere  it  be  too  late,  this  gross  imposition.  Here  is  a 
capital  opportniuty  for  the  Pomtry  Clnb  to  show  its  utility, 
by  raising  an  agitation,  and  by  its  members  all  uniting  in  a 
zemonstraiioe  against  the  prqjeot.  Already  the  charges  are 
eKoessiTe,  and  ought  to  be  reduced. — John  K.  Fowiobb, 
Prtbendal  Farm,  Ayleetmry. 

n^ot  only  the  Poultry  Club,  but  aU  ezhibitom  of  poultry, 
and  all  committees  of  poultry  exhibitions,  should  unite  in 
memorialising  the  directors  of  such  lines  as  so  unjustly  and 
8hort-sighte<Uy  have  raiped  the  charge  for  poultry  carriage, 
request  to  be  informed  of  the  reason  why  it  is  so  raised, 
and  endeavour  to  remove  the  reason  assigned.  Failing  in 
this,  we  would  have  it  stated  in  Parliament  as  one  of  the 
instances  rendering  it  desirable  to  have  the  railway  mono- 
poly abated ;  because,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  question 
of  terminating  that  monopoly  in  many  lines  will  soon  have 
to  be  debated  and  decided  by  the  Legislature.] 


OLD  COMB. 

Mb.  6.  BnvAK  Fox  in  the  report  of  his  apiary  for  1864^ 
states  that  the  comb  in  one  of  his  straw  hives,  although 
eight  years  old,  "appeared  by  no  means  worn  out."  This 
shows  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  advice  at  page  344  of 
the  Journal,  where  he  counsels  us,  as  a  rule,  never  to  *'  resort 
to  oomb-pruning  with  the  view  of  rejuvenating  old  stocks." 

Seldom,  if  ever,  do  old  stocks  die  simply  from  their  combs 
having  become,  through  age,  unfit  for  breeding  purposes. 
At  all  events  I  never  met  with  a  case,  and  I  have  seen  some 
ven^  aged  hives. 

Those  managed  on  Kntt's  system  and  in  which  swarming 
has  been  effectually  prevented,  are  in  a  few  years  lefb  with 

rl  and  effote  queens,  which  besides  being  unable  to  keep 
population  up  to  the  mark,  may  perish  in  winter  or  at  a 
time  when  their  loss  cannot  be  repaured. 

Those  old  stocks,  again,  in  which  swarming  is  allowed, 
are  left  with  the  younger  queens,  and  if  the  season  is  ad- 
vanced or  proves  wet  and  unfitvourabk^  they  nu^y  ineet  with 
SSL  accident  in  their  wedding  flight,  or  through  impregnation 
being  retarded,  turn  out  droiie>fareeders,  and  thus  bring  rain 
on  their  hives.  Besides,  stocks  whibh  give  ont  swarms  ace 
sometimes  left  with  a  very  small  population  at  the  dose  of 
the  season,  and  are,  consequently,  unable  to  bear  up  against 
the  rigours  of  winter.  In  addition  to  these  evils  the  stores 
of  old  stocks  which  have  given  out  swarms  are  often  greatly 
reduced,  not  only  by  what  tiie  young  brood  hwrn  consumed, 
but  by  what  ihb  swarms  have  oanied  oC  I,  therefore,  re- 
g^ard,  not  comb  old  and  unfit  lor  breeding  purposes,  but 

Sndty  of  numbers,  poverty  of  store,  and  aooidsnts  of  one 
i.d  and  another  as  the  destrogren  of  old  stooks.  I  have 
seen  the  bees  demolish  8  or  ^square  inches  of  old  and  unfit 
comb  composed  of  woricer^iells,  and  insert  comb  with  drone 
cans  in  its  place.  I  say  then,  with  Mr.  Woodbury,  As  a 
rule,  leave  the  bees  to  themeeiveB  to  renew  their  ased  combe. 
— B.S. 


POUL  BBOOD. 

It  is  certainly  most  singular  that  the  position  of  pnp« 
in  foul-breeding  stocks  should  be  found  reversed.  Whether 
sneh  peouliarity  may  yet  afford  a  due  to  the  ekuiidation  of  the 
greatest  of  all  apiarian  mysteries— -foul  brood,  or  is  simply  a 
cortortion  of  weakness  or  approaching  dissolution,  a  turning 
of  the  face  to  the  wall,  as  it  were,  remains  yet  to  be  explained. 

In  the  black  stock  sent  "A  DavoBraaiBn  Bn-xnapna" 
last  year  to  be  Uguiianised,  ere  yet  he  had  discovered  the 
Mse  of  his  "dwindling  apiw^,"  and  which  had  been  infected 
fitom  his  loguriaiu,  he  informed  me  of  haviiig  discovered*  on 
cuttingly  aroyal  eel]),  a  defkinot  pranoess  in  this  novel  pee- 


dioament.  I  looked  on  the  matter  at  the  tone,  as  -vmj 
possibly  did  my  esteemed  correspondent,  as  purely  afic£> 
dental.  On  foul  brood  showing  itseUT  generally  in  my  apmrj 
in  the  end  of  last  season  I  was  very  much  puzzled  at  Saving 
worker  brood  so  placed,  and  on  making  a  renewed  acqnabxt- 
anceship  with  this  vile  scourge  this  season  paid  partiea^ 
attention  to  this,  and  invariably  found  the  diseased  gx^ 
reversed,  the  only  stray  exceptions  to  the  role  being  defonfit 
embryos  that  had  evidently  advanced  a  stage  or  two  further 
before  their  demise,  and  were,  besides,  not  in  so  foal  or 
rapidly  decomposing  a  condition. 

Noticing  that  the  attention  of  the  Entomological  Society 
has  been  directed  to  this  sulgect^  it  would  be  of  the  hi^ieait 
importance  to  apiarians  generally  were  some  member  of  that 
learned  body  to  take  up  and  investigate  the  point — say  hy 
making  a  daily  microscopic  compariaon  during  the  oomiiig 
season  of  the  evolutions  of  the  pupn  from  tiie  egg  upwards; 
in  a  diseased  and  healthy  stock,  thereby  detecting  the  exact 
stage,  if  not  the  cause  of  the  change  of  posture  and  d<M»i^^ 

^e  above  allusion  to  this  season's  experience  of  fool 
brood  reminds  me  that  my  contributions  to  the  apiarian 
comer  of  "our  Journal"  have  fallen  grievously  behind  jmiJ 
if  occupation  with  other  matters  do  not  supervene,  aome 
older  jottings  may  be  pardonable  durint^  the  dormant  season, 
when,  gencmdly,  there  is  a  greater  fii^k  of  more  stirriBg 
events. — A  BwfFBSWssiRi  BukKsxpaB. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

To  POULTST  BEBBDnS  ASD  THX  TRAOni«  COMMVKITT  GSIISKAXXT.^  HSS 

anyone  bad  daallnxs  with  a  petaon  ealltng  blraaeir Thomas  Andrew,  wrMtna 
o«  letter  paper  headed  Andrew  Brothers,  Afrieui  ICerohanta,  48.  Dale  SMS. 
Liverpool,  and  -what  was  the  reeuU  f 

Caow  Bit  WKKM  Whitb  Cocsiir-CBiirA  avb  SxLTsa  Gssr  Doixnoi  (W,T.X. 
— Tfever  havlnfp  eeen  the  progeny  from  thie  eroM>breediair  we  c<inBot  atre 
an  npinion  upon  them.    We  shoald  ezpeetthem  to  be  good  table  fowls. 

BaioBTON  Snow  (T.  C.  jr.).-Toa  will  tlnd  a  notice  of  ihlP  show  at  p.ttS. 

Dablinoton  Poultbt  Show.— Kr.Kerahaw,  Aiihton.Qnder.LTiie,infonnB 
ne  that  bis  Cochln-China  oook  (any  rarlety)  was  **  highly  oommendad*'  at 
thii  Show. 

Wbitb  Bahtaxs  (/.  yr.).— We  moat  itnhealtatingly  tay.  Select  the  emmJl 
birds.  We  hardly  know  what  to  call  good  ean,  as  the  white  eaia  are  not 
imperatlTe  in  them,  as  in  BUcIl  Bantams.  Where  other  poinla  are  eqwU. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whaterer  that  SDMller  else  sboold  tcm  the  aoaie  in 
favnnr  of  the  birds  exhibited. 

Tail  ot  Paktbtdok  CookxH'Cbzka  Cock  (ChcAm'C3Uma).^Oaeor  two 
white  feathers  are  not  a  disqaali&o<&tiox.  ft  is  eomokoa  ia  old  birda.  Tike 
oBlT  feather^disqnallflcstlon  Is  red,  or  blotoYkcAbroMit. 

Beabha  Pootba  Puixr  8saoosbix«  (OMMtry  MtUr), — AdmioMer 
I  of  a  ubiespoonfal.    If  tbis  fail,  yon  i 


Feed 


castor  oil  freely,  in  doses  i  . 

ttom  the  comb,  bat  do  not  out  off  any  ef  tbe  points  or  secratioasT 

entirely  on  toft  food,  as  bread,  meal,  fte. 

Vabious  (itotfen).— Ton  must  cbooae  your  breeds.  Brahmas,  L^, 
cochins,  and  Cr^Te  Cflonn,  and  also  La  n^ohe,  will  do  well  in  a  t 
space.  Ton  do  not  say  you  mean  to  rear  ohickens.  If  you  want  only  e^cs 
yon  win  not  require  to  change  your  ooek.  If  yon  wiah  to  breed  oaly 
Brahmaa  you  mnit  keep  with  them  Crdre  Oodor  or  Spanish ;  they  lay  wliito 
^gs,  the  Brahmas  brown.  Gire  them  as  mnoh  son  as  >oa  can.  If  yo«r 
yard  is  paved,  cover  it  with  loose  gTarel  an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  aapply 
them  with  tnrfl^  cat  with  plenty  of  mould.  No  bird  bears  eoaflaefnent 
worse  than  a  Dorking.  Three,  or  at  moot  four  Ducks,  are  enough  for  a 
drake.  They  do  not  require  to  he  fattened  from  tbe  time  of  hatebi«g ; 
bat  a  bird  that  is  intended  to  be  a  winner  at  some  tfane  must  ahr  lya  be  kapt 
in  the  highest  condition,  and  may  be  put  op  fiir  a  fortnight  before  it  is  eont 
to  a  show,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  widght.  A  Duck  is  never  in  better 
eonditioB  than  at  ten  or  twelve  months  old,  bat  she  often  gets  heavier  as 
she  gets  older. 

PaoRTs  ov  PouLTaT-xixraro  (£.  F.  jff.).-^oaltry.keeplag,  on  a  saoaiH 
ssale,  will  help  a  man  to  live,  but  will  not  seoore  a  living,  we  think;  hat  wa 
conomeBoe  a  series  of  papers  on  the  sabjeet  to-day.  Mew-laid  ^ga  In  tfae 
winter  are  vary  profitable. 

WxioxT  or  BiKTAMs  {F.  IT.)-— There  is  mo  fixed  weight  for  say  bat  tke 
Sebright  Bantam.  These  should  not  exceed-r-eock,  17  ocs. ;  hen^  U  ooo. 
A  Bantam  cannot  be  too  small.  The  hen  Is  out  of  eoudition.  If  she  woots 
■ledielne,  give  castor  oil.  The  appeanmee  yoa  apeak  of  is  IndicaUv*  of 
poverty  i  feed  well,  and,  as  the  laying  season  comes  en,  the  comb  will  be  rsd. 

Baxlt  BaooD  or  8iLvxa-PxnoiLLxi>  HANXuaoBs  (Po«</ry).  — Let  yoar 
chickens  have  good  sound,  and  not  weak  beer  to  drink.  Qire  them  grootn^ 
bread  and  milk,  ooohed  meat  ehopped  floe.  Feed  them  after  dark  and  befbrs 
dayliglit  by  candlelight.  Always  reooUoet  yoa  have  sixteeo  hours  ni^t 
to  eight  of  daylight,  and  yoa  must  lessen  the  eoneequences  by  late  and 
early  feeding.  Let  the  rip  with  the  hen  ander  It  be  In  a  sheltered  and  dry 
place.  Let  it  be  warmed,  bat  it  does  nab  reqalre  to  be  ardfldally  wanned. 
The  later  th«y  ore  fed  at  night  the  less  neasssity  there  Is  for  eaily  momiiv 
feeding. 

PAXTxneB8.-4>n  the  7th  taut,  some  amoaement  was  created  fai  the  qoiet 
little  market  town  of  Latterwerth  by  a  oovey  of  five  or  six  PartvMfet 
alighting  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  oaosing  an  immsdi«re  ecramble  amongiit 
thoee  persons  who  happened  to  be  in  the  strsst.  Nor  is  this  a  soUtoiy 
in8taBee->on  the  Wednesday  previous  one  bird  was  e^tared  in  the  mame 
locality,  and  oo  Snnday  last  two  more  were  also  taken.  Can  yaaclva  bm 
on  V  iniormattoa  as  to  the  eaase  t  —A  Sossoafaaa. 

[Exosssive  terror  ih»k  being  porsoed  by  a  hawk  wsa  the  probahto  bbibbb. 
A  PheossBt  ahoot  three  years  sinoe  was  flashed  bsA»e  the  Ooonty  BmfiM 
In  the  eontro  of  Winehestsr.] 
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PLANTINa  Am)  TRANSPLA]!^TING. 


ENESALLYipeak- 
ing  the  remoral 
and  pla&tiBg  of 
trees  and  ohrubs 
is  an  operation  to 
be  penormed  in 
the  months  of  Sep- 
tember, October, 
and  November,  ac- 
cording to  ortho- 
dox rules.  But, 
then,  as  regards 
myself,  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  aeUwilled  individuals 
wno  follow  no  conTentional  rules  in  connection  with  gar- 
den operations,  and  as  gardening  is  a  matter  of  business 
with  me,  the  fraternity  will  probably  stigm&tifle  me  as 

Ieryerse  and  headstrong.  Be  that  as  it  may,  whenever 
find  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  remove  ana  transplant 
trees  or  shrubs,  and  I  have  a  eonvenieni  opportnnity,  I 
pat  aside  all  oonaiderationB  as  to  the  time  of  year,  and 
submit  only  to  the  negatire  dictates  of  froot  and  mneh 
wet.  I  have  transplanted  trees  and  shntbs  in  the  middle 
of  summer  and  in  the  middle  of  winter,  in  spiing  and  in 
autumn,  the  after-treatment,  of  course,  being  influenced 
by  the  weather,  and  never  have  I  found  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  operation  could  be  directly  or  indirectly 
traced  to  the  mere  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  happened 
to  bejperformed. 

This  assertion  may  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
opinions  of  niany  of  the  most  able  ana  experienced  gar- 
deners, I  nevertheless  adhere  to  it,  and  even  deny  that 
the  best  time  to  remove  trees  is  when  there  is  plen^  of 
moisture  in  the  ground ;  in  other  words,  when  there  is 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  cause  it  to  hold  together 
in  solid  spits.  I  like  it  best  when  it  will  eromble,  and 
run  in  among  the  fibres  and  roots,  and  this  I  find  it  will 
do  best  in  the  summer  time,  when  the  ground  is  com- 
paratively dry.  Much,  I  am  aware,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  if  it  is  naturally  crumbly  and 
light,  probably  the  best  time  to  plant  trees  in  it  is  the 
autumn  or  winter ;  but  even  this  1  will  not  venture  posi- 
tively to  assert,  for  I  have  invariably  found  that,  no 
matter  what  the  soil  is,  newly-planted  trees  are  likely  to 
do  best  when  the  roots  start  into  action  immediately 
after  planting.  This  is  eerteinly  not  done  in  the  winter, 
unless  the  season  happen  to  be  nnnsnaUy  mild;  and 
although  the  trees  may  sustain  no  injury  worn  remaining 
a  long  time  inactive,  it  does  not  di^irove  what  I  a£rm. 
Some  years  ago  I  assisted  in  removing  a  number  of 
evergreen  shrubs  from  one  garden  to  anotiier :  they  were 
taken  two  or  three  at  a  time  on  wheelbarrows  to  a  dis- 
tance  of  about  hnH  a  mile,  and  tihie  weather  was  both  hot 
and  dry,  the  period  of  the  year  being  about  midsummer. 
As  eacA  was  planted  a  basm  was  formed  around  it,  the 
soil  being  in  a  crumbly  state.  This  basin  was  fiHed  up 
twice  with  water^  whieh  seemed  to  run  the  soil  in  amongst 
No.  196  —Vol.  VlL,  New  Sbvxs. 


the  roots,  and  leave  them  as  though  they  had  never  been 
removed.  They  took  to  the  soil  immediately,  and  I  never 
Imew  frei^-planted  shrubs  do  better.  I  thought  at  tho 
time  that  it  was  incurring  too  great  a  risk,  as  tne  shrubs 
were  fine  specimens  ;  but  the  result  proTcd  that  all  my 
fears  were  grotmdless,  and  if  since  then  I  have  had  ocoa* 
sion  to  remove  trees  or  shrubs  at  any  period  of  the  year 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  do  so.  The  weather  subsequent 
to  the  operation  will  suggest  such  precautions  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  safety — that  is,  in  the  way  o£  shading, 
syringing,  mulching  or  watering,  and  staking  in  case  cf 
mgh  winds.  These  precautions  are  often  necessary,  toad 
the  negleot  of  them  is  more  frequently  the  canse  of  failure 
than  the  supposed  wrong  time  of  the  year. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  it  unoerstood  that  I  aa 
advocating  summer  planting  in  preference  to  autumn  or 
winter  pluitiag.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  would  bO 
entirely  out  of  the  question  to  perform  such  operations 
in  the  summer  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  work ; 
nor  does  what  I  assert  affect  this  matter  in  the  least* 
What  I  would  recommend  is  not  to  be  bound  by  usage, 
nor  to  be  led  by  would-be  clover  theorists,  who  describe 
minutely  how  the  tree  should  be  taken  up,  how  the  hole 
should  be  dug,  how  the  soil  should  be  trodden  over  the 
roots,  the  month,  the  week,  or  even  the  day  on  whiok 
transplantation  should  be  performed,  and  suoa  matters  of 
detail  as  are  far  better  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  operator. 

Many  gentlemen  lay  out  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
purchase  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  make  flQEtraordinaiy 
mistakes  in  the  planting  and  disposition  of  them,  simply, 
it  i^pears  to  me,  for  want  of  a  few  practical  lessons,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  from  being  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  trees  which  they  plant,  or  their  knowledge  being 
confined  to  the  simple  fact  that  trees  should  be  plantea 
with  their  roots  downwards.  This  is  rather  a  limited 
knowledge  of  vegetation  ;  but  judging  from  the  manner 
in  which  many  trees  are  treated  one  would  think  that  it 
was  also  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
planter.  For  instance:  a  gentleman  owns  a  field  at 
paddock,  and  desires  to  have  a  belt  of  trees  round  it. 
He  goes  or  sends  to  a  nursery  for  one  or  two  hundred 
young  forest  trees,  and  they  are  planted,  the  turf  being 
replaced  close  around  their  stems.  While  the  owner  is 
congratulating  himself  on  the  pleasure  he  will  erperienoe 
in  soon  having  a  plantation  of  vigorous  young  trees, 
some  of  l^em  are  dying,  and  the  rest  do  not  grow.  How 
is  this  P  The  nurseryman  who  supplied  them  is  blamed ; 
it  must  be  his  fault  m  supplying  oad  trees.  What  else 
can  be  the  reason  P  Trees  are  pointed  out  as  growing 
vigorously  in  neighbouring  fields,  with  the  grass  exten£ 
ing  up  to  their  trunks,  just  as  he  would  like  his  own  to  be, 
aad  he  cannot  see  why  they  should  not.  Kow,  I  would 
simply  inform  him  that  the  grass  growing  under  an  old- 
estabUshed  tree  is  merely  there  on  sufieranoe,  the  treo 
has  the  mastery,  and  will  not  allow  the  grass  to  attain 
more  than  a  certain  degree  of  strength ;  but  with  fresh<«  ' 
planted  trees  the  case  is  different,  the  grass  pushes  out' 
fibres  long  before  the  tree,  and  the  roots  are  down  among 
those  of  the  tree  before  the  latter  have  made  a  single  fibre. 
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In  fitct,  the  grass  abstracts  all  the  moisture  fi»m  the  ground 
at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  tree  requires  it  most,  so 
that  the  latter  is  left  to  starve,  consequently  it  does  not 
grow.  The  gentleman,  however,  cannot  see  this,  and  blames 
the  nurseryman ;  but  if  he  will  take  a  useful  hint,  and  look 
nearer  home  he  will  find  the  remedy.  When  the  trees  are 
planted  let  the  ground  be  kept  bare  of  herbage  as  &r  as 
the  roots  extend,  and  this  until  the  trees  are  thoroughly 
established. 

In  another  case  the  trees  are  planted  in  gravel  or  sand, 
and  in  this  they  cannot  grow  from  want  of  nutriment.  The 
nurseryman  cannot  very  well  be  blamed  in  this  case,  for  the 
cause  of  failure  is  obvious,  and  the  want  of  success  is  at  onoe 
attributed  to  it.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery  the  owner 
orders  the  surfiuse  of  sand  or  gravel  to  be  removed,  and  two 
spadesfol  of  strong  manure  to  be  placed  dose  to  the  stem 
01  each  tree ;  or  he  orders  each  to  have  half  a  pailful  of  good 
strong  liquid  manure ;  so  they  are  poisoned,  and  eventually 
succumb  to  their  &te.  Possibly  the  gentleman  employs  a 
gardener,  who  well  knows  that  liquid  manure  beyond  a 
certain  strenffth  will  iniure,  perhaps  kill,  his  Cabbages,  and 
he  will  possibly  suggest  that  the  stuff  might  be  a  httle  too 
strong.  Well,  then,  the  gentleman  will  buy  more  trees, 
and  treat  them  to  Hqiiid  manure  in  a  weaker  state;  but 
even  then  somehow  or  other  they  do  not  grow.  Now,  I 
would  suggest  that  newly-planted  trees  have  neither  the 
mouth  to  imbibe  nor  the  stomach  to  digest  liquid  or  even 
solid  manure,  and  that  trees  require  plam  soil  to  fibre  into : 
consequently  if  a  good-siEed  hole  hod  been  made  in  the 
gravel  for  each  tree,  this  filled  up  with  common  soil,  aCnd 
the  trees  planted  in  it^  they  would  probably  have  done  well, 
and,  when  established,  pushed  their  roots  into  the  gravel, 
and  derived  a  certain  p<ntion  of  nourishment  from  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  merely  pictured  ima- 
flpnary  possibilities ;  for  I  have  seen  instances  of  what  I  have 
described,  and  have  known  sentlemen  purchase  valnaUe 
shrubs  axid  trees  to  plant  on  their  lawns ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
ptactice  has  been  to  lay  the  turf  dose  up  the  stems  after 
planting.  Two-thirds  of  those  which  I  have  known  treated 
in  this  way  have  either  died  or  barely  existed,  and  this  I  can 
ascribe  to  no  more  likely  cause  than  repladng  the  turf  over 
the  roots.  I  have  frequently  taken  off  the  turf  round  coni- 
ferous and  other  trees,  removed  some  of  the  soil,  and  have 
noticed  thtt  in  almost  every  instance,  except  after  con- 
tinued rains,  the  ground  has  been  hard,  dry,  and  seemingly 
impervious  to  any  amount  of  rain.  It  is  evident  that  su^ 
are  not  the  conditions  in  which  a  tree  could  be  expected  to 
grow  and  flourish;  it  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  take  a 
lesson  from  the  fact,  and  in  planting  trees,  especially  those 
which  are  valuable,  to  leave  the  sui&oe  of  the  soU  bara  for 
a  certain  space  round  the  stems  when  they  are  planted  on 
lawns.  Let  a  neat  drde  be  cut  in  the  turi^  and  the  appear- 
ance will  be  quite  as  g^M)d  as  if  the  turf  had  been  laid  dose 
to  the  stems.  This  will  go  far  towards  insuring  the  safety 
of  the  trees  both  by  permitting  rain  and  artificial  waterings 
to  sink  down,  and  saving  the  trees  from  the  drying  and 
exhausting  influence  of  the  grass,  which  takes  up  the  mois- 
ture for  its  own  support. 

There  are  other  circumstances  in  connection  with  planting 
trees  and  shrubs  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  notice, 
for  it  is  astonishing  how  little  attention  is  given  to  the  sub- 
iect  by  a  large  number  of  ffardeners,  young  ones  in  parti- 
cular, who  apparently  consider  it  a  matter  scarcely  deserving 
more  than  a  passing  thought.  Numbers  of  trees  are  thrust 
into  the  soil  with  torn  and  bruised  roots ;  others  are  buried 
much  deeper  than  they  ought  to  be;  many  have  the  soil 
thrown  in  solid  lumiw  on  the  roots,  this  being  often  trampled 
and  trodden  until  it  becomes  as  hard  and  solid  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it,  as  though  planting  a  tree  were  an 
oi>eration  differing  in  no  respect  from  setting  up  a  post  or 
scaffold-pole.  Then,  again,  tresh-planted  trees  are  left  all 
the  winter  to  sway  and  twist  about  with  the  force  of  the 
wind,  which  alone  would  prevent  the  roots  taking  hold  of 
the  soil.  These  and  other  shortcomings  are  not  at  all  un- 
common, and  appear  to  result  from  a  thoughtlessness  that 
in  effect  is  as  culpable  as  wilful  carelessness  or  neglect.  The 
old  axiom,  that  "  what  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well/'  applies  in  all  its  force  to  planting  trees ;  for  it  is  by 
no  means  pleasing  to  the  owner  nor  creditable  to  the  ope- 
rat<?r  when,  alter  planting  a  namber  of  trees  or  shrabs,  a 


large  per-centage  of  them  die,  leaving  ugly  gaps,  whidi  must 
be,  and  are,  eyesores  to  all  who  behold  them.  The  negiect  of 
such  precautions  as  are  necessary  to  insure  success  csanot 
be  excused  on  the  score  of  taking  up  too  mndi  time ;  for  to 

1>lant  a  tree  well,  and  as  it  should  be,  does  not  take  a  minoie 
onger  tham  to  plant  cardessly.  There  are,  it  is  true,  causes 
of  trees  dying  which  are  not  uways  under  the  control  of  the 
planter,  and  for  which  a  certain  allowance  ought  to  be 
made ;  but,  then,  it  is  undeniable  that  careless  plantinff  is 
productive  of  more  failures  than  any  other  cause  that  I  am 
aware  of,  and  this  must  be  my  apology  for  offerizig  these 
remarks. 

What  I  have  said  refers  more  particularly  to  that  class  d 
gardeners  who  have  no  under  gardener  or  other  assistanoew 
and  manv  of  them  perform  such  work  as  planting  in  a 
manner  for  from  creditable  to  themsdves  or  the  vocation 
which  they  assume  to  represent.  It  ii  not  too  much  to 
assert  that  nothing  can  be  of  more  consequence,  as  a  rule* 
than  the  success  or  fisilure  of  fresh-planted  trees,  since  they 
are  ever  before  the  eye,  and  criticised  by  employers  and 
visitors.  The  character  of  the  planter  is,  consequently,  in- 
vdved,  and  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  give  his  attention  a 
little,  or,  rather,  much,  to  the  art  of  planting,  and  not  be 
contented  simply  with  relying  upon  the  facts  that  a  hole 
must  be  dug,  the  root  of  the  tree  placed  in  it,  and  the  soil 
returned  ana  trodden  over.  Any  laibourer  knows  that  much, 
and  can  do  as  much;  and  if  the  g^ardener  desires,  as  he 
should,  to  receive  credit  for  a  little  more  understanding,  he 
must  show  it  in  the  way  he  performs  his  work. — ^F.  Chittt. 


FL0WEE8  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON. 

OBEXKH0IT8B  PBLAB00VIUM8. 

Whin  the  objection  is  made  that  flowers  are  being  oca- 
tinually  brought  before  the  public  which  are  no  improvement 
on  kinds  alr^idy  in  growth,  there  are  a  few  thmgs  to  be 
considered  before  oondenming  the  raisers  and  distributors. 
The  peorfection  to  which  many  of  our  most  fovourite  flowens 
have  been  brought  is  such,  that  a  veiy  slight  improvemen-fr 
is  often  aU  that  we  can  hope  for  in  tiie  colour  or  form  of  tbo 
flower ;  but  this  improvement  is  often  oombined  with  an. 
improved  s^le  of  growth,  which  greatiy  enhances  \^e  value 
of  the  variety;  and  this  is  a  step  greatly  needed  in  some 
of  our  best  flowers  even  yet.  Thus,  one  of  the  very  finest 
Pelargoniums  of  the  past  season— Achilles,  has  in  point  of 
colounng  reached  a  dimax  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  ; 
but  then  its  style  of  growth  is  such  that  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  make  a  good  pUnt  of  it.  Baisers  must,  then,  try  if 
they  cannot  get  such  a  flower  on  a  robust  style  of  growth. 
Then,  again,  some  varieties  are  over-robust.  The  foliage  is 
so  coarse,  that,  although  the  blooms  are  good,  yet  th^  soe 
either  too  sparingly  produced  or  tiiae  smothered  by  the 
foliage.  When  I  make  such  observations  I  have  not  in  m  j 
mind  the  needs  of  exhibitors,  but  of  the  general  growar. 
A  painstaking  trainer  can  make  an  exhibition  plant  in  course 
of  time  out  of  almost  anything,  even  as  Sergeant  Popkins 
will,  if  you  only  give  him  time,  convert  the  veriest  Johnnj 
Chawbacon  into  a  smart  and  weU-set  sddier;  but  amatenza 
who  never  think  of  exhibiting,  and  yet  who  desire  to  hnve 
a  good  show  of  Pelargoniums,  do  want  to  know  which  axe 
those  best  suited  for  the  home  stage,  and  it  is  their  wants 
that  I  would  ever  bear  in  mind—- exhibitors  can  and  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 

As  usual,  Messrs.  Hoyle,  Foster,  and  Beck  have  supplied 
the  new  flowers ;  the  productions  of  the  two  former  going 
to  li£r.  Turner  for  distribution,  and  of  the  latter  to  Mr.  B.  a 
Williams.  I  have  had,  thanks  to  them,  the  opportani^  of 
seeing  their  flowers  in  my  own  little  greenhouse,  and  o£ 
taking  notes  from  day  to  day  of  thev  qualities.  In  this 
way  a  more  satisfoctory  condusion  can  be  arrived  at  than 
from  a  mere  cursory  glance  at  an  exhibition  or  in  a  nursery; 
and  although  it  is  very  possible  there  may  be  mistakes  in 
the  following  Usts.  yet  the  remarks  are  made  aooordini;  to 
the  best  of  my  abiU^,  and  may,  I  think,  be  depended  upon. 

KB.   H0TLE*S. 

These  deserve  the  first  place,  for  unquestionably  he  is  the 
best  seedling-raiser  that  we  have,  and  his  flowers  fl^J^ 
appear  in  large  numbers  in  every  winning  set  of  exhibition 
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I    ItlaxitB,  and,  xnareover,  amongst  Ms  lot  were  decidedly  the 
best  flowers  of  last  season. 

Jrttrf.— A  very  fine  large  flower.    Upper  petals  yery  dark ; 

lower,  a  clear  bright  rose;  white  centre.    A  bold-looking 

flower,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  good. 

AchiUes. — A  flower  of  the  most  brilliant  colouring,  orange 

I    ground,  strongly  marked ;  npperpetals  dork  beantifol  ma- 

I    roon  with  fiery  crimson  edge.    Habit  of  plant  very  weak, 

difficult  to  gfrow. 

Diadem. — ^A  rosy  purple  flower,  and  with  a  deeper  shade 

of  colour  in  it,  with  a  bright  white  centre.    Quite  a  novelty 

in  this  shade  of  flower.    Top  petals  very  dark,  narrow  border 

of  bright  carmine.    Habit  of  plant  good.    A  first-rate  flower. 

Smmeline. — Orange  rose  lower  petals ;  very  dark  maroon 

top,  margin  of  bright  carmine. 

'       The  Prince. — Clear  rich  orange  flower,  white  centre  j  top 

'   petals  maroon,  broad  border  of  carmine.    Very  free-flower- 

'   ing,  and  of  good  habit. 

'  Royal  Bride.  —  A  white  flower;  top  petals,  large  deep 
'  blotch,  narrow  bright  border.  No  improvement  on  other 
'  similar  flowers  as  far  as  my  judgment  went,  and  in  that  of 
'  a  Mend  and  neighbour  whose  opinion  on  these  points  is 
'   worth  having. 

'       Amy. — ^Peculiar  shade  of  purple,  with  very  large  trusses, 
!  but  a  gross  habit  of  foliage,  which  detracts  from  its  value. 
'       Alexandra. — A  shaded  lilac  rose  flower ;  top  petals  bright 
scarlet  rose,  with  small  blotch.    A  novel-looking  flower  of 
'   good  habit. 

Lord  Eversley. — Very  free  flowering ;  of  excellent  quality 
and  rich  colours.  Light  centre ;  top  petals  bright  maroon, 
with  narrow  shaded  margin. 

Cherry  Ripe, — ^Bright  rosy  orange;  centre  white.  Very 
fine.    Blotch  not  very  dense.    Good  habit. 

Phantom. — Lower  petals  rather  long,  white  throat ;  flowers 
somewhat  loose,  but  striking  in  colour. 

A  few  of  Mr.  Hoyle's  flowers  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
seeingf-so  cannot  say  how  they  have  turned  out — such  as 
Aristidee,  Peerless,  Penelope,  and  Philo.  Of  those  enume- 
rated above  the  best  are  unquestionably  Artist,  Achilles, 
Diadem,  and  Alexandra.  The  Prince  and  Lord  Eversley  are 
well  worth  growing. 

MR.    FOSTES'S. 

BcXle  of  the  "BaXi. — A  strongly-coloured  painted  flower; 
somewhat  long  lower  petals ;  top  petals  quite  black,  margin 
rose ;  eye  white  and  clear. 

i2ie?wi.— Painted  carmine  lower  petals,  black  maroon  top 
petals ;  narrow  crimson  edge. 

Princess  Helena. — A  little  rough.  Very  dark,  in  the  style 
of  Topsy.    Lower  petals  painted. 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts. — ^Biose-coloured  flower,  not  of  first-rate 
quality. 

These  flowers  have  all,  more  or  less,  the  fault  which  I  have 
always  found  in  Mr.  Foster's  flowers — that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  which  T 
have  no  doubt  excludes  so  many  of  them  from  the  exhibition 
stage ;  still  they  are  improving,  and  with  a  little  foreign 
blood  infused  into  them  would  be  much  better.  They  axe 
very  rich  in  colour,  and  their  habit  is  generally  fair,  so  that 
there  is  only  this  change  needed.  Belle  of  the  Ball  and 
I  Bienzi  are  the  best  of  those  named. 

,  MR.  beck's. 

I      IHsplay. — Very  dark  heavy  spot ;   nice  dwarf  habit,  but 

I  somewhat  too  long  in  the  petals. 

Maggie. — Pretty  light  spot;   very  free  flowering;    shape 
J  good,  and  habit  very  dwarf.    An  excellent  variety. 
I      Princess  of  Wales. — Bright  rose  colour ;  very  bright,  but 

not  constant. 
*      Spotted  Nonpareil. — Excellent  dwarf  habit ;  free  bloomer ; 
the  colour  bright  and  rich.    An  excellent  variety. 
I      Hector. — Good  smooth  flower;  colour  bright  rose,  white 
throat,  dark  shaded  spot ;   habit  good.     A  very  pleasing 
flower. 

Diana. — Habit  of  the  plant  dwarf;  lower  petals  painted ; 
top  petals  very  dark,  with  margin  of  scarlet  rose.  An  excel- 
lent variety. 

Paris. — Smooth  flower,  but  common  in  colour,  and  in  no 
respect  remarkable. 

^he  Charmer. — A  nice,  smooth,  rose-coloured  flower  of  fair 
average  properties. 


We  have  abeady  had  some  very  excellent  flowers  from  Mr. 
Beck,  and  some  of  tiie  above  are  in  habit  all  that  we  want, 
the  growth  short-jointed,  plants  "stocky,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
and  tiie  bloom  freely  produced.  The  flowers  may  not  have, 
perhaps,  quite  that  reflnement  (I  know  of  no  better  term  to 
use),  that  Mr.  Hoyle's  have,  but  they  are  some  of  them 
such  as  an  amateur  will  delight  in  for  their  style  of  ^owth. 
As  &r  as  I  could  see  Maggie,  Spotted  Nonpareil,  Hector, 
and  Diana  are  varieties  that  will  be  found  wdl  worth  grow- 
ing, and  will  keep  up  the  credit  of  Mr.  Wiggins,  who  has 
given  us  many  very  beautifril  varieties. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  Pelargonium  is  still 
amongst  our  most  favourite  flowers,  although,  from  the  pre- 
sent style  of  exhibition,  the  same  plants  are  too  often,  from 
year  to  year  and  from  show  to  show,  placed  before  our  eyes. 
If  more  encouragement  were  given  to  smaller  plants,  I  am 
persuaded  it  womd  be  more  popular  than  ever;  it  possesses 
so  many  advantages,  is  so  easily  grown,  is  so  free-flowering, 
and  continues  for  so  long  a  period  in  bloom,  that  from  cot- 
tage to  palace  it  finds  a  home ;  and  it  is  quite  a  pleastire, 
in  our  neighbourhood  at  least,  to  see  how  the  old  worthless 
kinds  in  cottage  windows  are  being  displaced  by  better  and 
newer  varieties.  Again  are  there  new  candidates  for  public 
fevour,  and  amongst  them  probably  the  very  finest  Pelar- 
gonium ever  raised,  John  Hoyle.  On  these  I  hope  to  report 
in  due  season. — D.,  Deal. 


HOUSE  SEWAGE. 


Bbmovxb  as  I  am  from  the  great  centre  of  practical  thought 
and  speech,  I  appear  to  mysdf  as  a  humble  worker  upon  the 
outskirts  of  the  earth,  creating  in  my  little  sphere  motives 
for  my  own  forces  to  exert  tiiemselves  on,  and  occasion- 
ally using  the  press  as  my  safety-valve.  I  find  it  a  great 
blessing  thus  to  be  able  to  occupy  my  mind  independently  in 
a  little  exclusive  borough,  where  scarcely  a  neighbour  feels 
sufficient  interest  in  one's  proceeding  to  wish  one  good  speed, 
nor  inclined  to  take  any  advantage  from  my  undertakings 
for  their  personal  interests.  Mr.  Pish  in  his  "  Doings,''  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  I  would  further  enlarge  upon  the  subject 
of  sewage  soon  after  I  wrote  about  it  in  May  last  (Vol.  VI., 
page  366).  1  will  not  repeat  what  I  then  said,  but  as  the 
question  is  veiy  important  to  the  country,  and  is  becoming 
very  popular,  as  well  as  out  of  regard  for  tiiie  request  of  Mr. 
Fish,  I  willingly  take  it  up.  A  few  words  as  to  the  past.  It 
is  thirty  years  since  (I  was  then  a  boy),  the  great  utility  of 
sewage  and  liquid  manure  became  impressed  upon  my  mind 
by  accident.  I  have,  with  but  a  few  years'  intermission,  used 
it  ever  since,  and  fifteen  years  ago,  in  my  first  article  in  this 
Journal,  I  touched  upon  the  utility  of  sewage,  and  I  have 
every  year  since  adverted  to  the  subject,  both  in  these 
columns  and  in  those  of  four  other  periodicals. 

To  help  to  reconcile  opinions,  I  think  it  weU  to  send  some 
specimens  of  our  fruit  for  you  to  pronounce  on,  and  if  you 
find  that  it  possesses  any  quality  worthy  of  mention,  you  may 
chiefly  attribute  it  to  the  supplies  of  sewage  which  tiie  trees 
have  been  accustomed  to  receive.  I  could  not  arrive  at 
flavour  in  this  soil,  even  when  I  had  twice  taken  up  the  trees 
experimentally  and  changed  its  texture.  Till  the  happy 
idea  of  sewage  came  to  aid  me  Pears  were  scarcely  equal  to 
Turnips,  and  the  Apples  were  on  a  par.  It  is  seven  years,  I 
think,  since  I  first  sent  you  some  of  the  same  sorts  from  the 
same  trees  to  taste,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  in 
flavour  after  the  first  summer's  supply  of  sewage,  and  the 
trees  have  never  since  had  any  other  manure,  for  we  keep 
neither  hoi-ses  nor  pigs,  and  dung  is  very  expensive. 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  take  so  firm  a  grasp  of  my  subject  as 
I  could  wish,  unless  I  revert  somewhat  to  the  state  of  this 
garden  on  my  introduction  to  it.  Prom  inquiry  I  found  out 
that  it  had  long  been  considered  a  piece  of  ground  quite 
worn  out,  and  occasioning  more  expense  to  cultivate  than  it 
was  worth.  It  had  been  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
under  finit  and  vegetables,  and  the  miserable  specimens 
which  I  saw  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  that  any  person 
not  accustomed  to  look  beyond  the  surface  would  certainly 
have  been  disheartened.  To  examine  the  subsoil  was  my 
first  proceeding.  I  found  that  it  had  never  been  disturbed 
since  the  garden  was  made,  and,  consequently,  that  the  soil 
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in  iiin«  oould  joobftbly  with  honeat  traatnMsi  !>•  teongtii 
back  to  what  it  was  at  first,  a  sound  graveUj  loan.  Aboat 
3  feet  deep  a  natural  olay  presented  itsslf,  and  this  made  ms 
decide  at  once  for  drains.  It  is  now  seventeen  winters  sinoe^ 
rsekoning  in  the  present*  a  re-arrangemdot  of  the  ground 
took  place  and  it  was  drained ;  plain-trenched  I  cannot  say 
that  it  was,  for  what  with  new  fruit-borders,  shiftiug  walks* 
and  80  on,  .a  great  body  of  soil  was  remoyed  to  new  positions. 
Care  was  taken  to  keep  the  bottom  spit  down  as  nueh  as 
possible.  Betting  wood  and  d^brif,  the  accumulation  of 
several  years,  and  famous  as  a  preserve  for  rats,  were  chared 
oat  of  the  back  yards,  and  added  as  the  oompletiou  and 
planting  went  on,  and  this  was  all  the  manure  afforded. 
Just  before  sowing-time  next  spring  soot  and  salt  were 
applied  as  a  top-dressing,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ground 
was  cropped  with  Potatoes.  The  result  was  upwards  of 
two  hundred  sacks  per  acre,  of  a  sort  of  Kidney  much 
grown  about  here  at  that  time,  excellent  as  a  cropper  but 
worthlesa  to  eat. 

This  example  serves  to  show  the  beginning  of  a  principle 
upon  which  old  gardens  can  be  renovated,  and  let  me  add, 
all  holdings,  be  they  great  or  small,  agricultural  or  horti- 
culturaL  For  my  own  paxt  rather  than  allow  the  excuse  of 
want  of  dung  to  distress  me,  I  would  delve  into  and  break 
up  the  most  uncongenial  subsoil  as  a  means  of  compen- 
sating for  the  wont.  I  had  no  liquid-manure  tanks  here, 
neither  from  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  we  had  to  con- 
tend for  some  years  would  the  idea  of  making  them  have 
been  entertained ;  but  as  time  rolled  on  hard  cropping  began 
to  tell  once  more  on  the  soil,  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
nourishment  which  it  required  was  running  daily  away  to 
poUute  the  river,  caused  the  masons  to  be  set  to  work  to 
form  a  tank.  Fronr  one,  in  due  course,  we  advanced  to  two^ 
and  also  two  large  soft- water  tanks,  which  catch  the  rain 
that  falls  on  the  roof  of  the  house  and  outbuildings ;  and,  as 
if  human  nature  were  never  satisfied,  I  want  another  of  each 
kind.  ^  The  ground  here  has  never  shown  any  signs  of  ex- 
haustion since  I  have  used  the  sewage ;  of  course  it  also 
receives  the  decayed  vegetable  matter,  tree  leaves,  and  other 
rubbish  annually  collected  on  the  premises,  with  the  addition 
of  the  decayed  manure  of  a  two-light  hotbed  judiciously 
applied,  occasional  dressings  of  liiuo  rubbish,  or  a  few 
bushels  of  quicklime,  and  the  sweepingps  of  chimneys.  StiU 
these  additions  would  not  be  nearly  sufficient  to  keep  the 
soil  productive  without  th»  application  of  the  sewage. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point*  I  will  now  tiy  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  I  apply  the  sewage  to  the  land,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  intelligibly,  I  have  taken  measurements,  and 
made  calculations,  the  results  of  which  will,  I  hope,  come 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  least  informed  of  my  readers, 
and  meet  the  wants  of  the  sntallest  operator. 

I  will  take  as  my  basis  an  area  of  41  square  yards  of  turf, 
covering  the  roots  of  our  largest  Apple  tree.  Our  largest 
sewage  tank  holds  850  gallons  (not  indnding  the  unpump- 
able  sediment),  which  would  weigh  about  4  tons.  Our  hand- 
waggon  holds  30  gallons,  and  by  this  I  have  been  enabled 
to  know  the  exact  quantities  I  have  allowed  for  the  above 
space.  Three  hundred  gallons  of  sewage  to  the  44  square 
yards  is  as  much  as  this  soil  will  cury,  and  I  avoid  driblets 
as  I  would  the  plague.  Except  with  light,  sandy,  and  gpravelly 
soils,  cue  can  pretty  well  judge  when  the  ground  is  tho- 
roughly saturated,  for  then  the  water  will  run  from  the  sur- 
face. 

I  withhold  sewage  firom  fruits  and  vegetables  till  such 
time  as  they  most  require  it.  I  give  it  to  the  Cabbage 
family,  and  all  succulent  plants  at  periods  from  their  young 
strength  up  to  production ;  to  the  pod-producers  from  their 
midgiowth  up  to  the  last  gathering ;  to  fruit  trees  in  the 
open  ground  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  established 
upon  the  trees,  and  again  when  it  is  half  grown ;  to  Vines 
firom  the  time  of  the  berries  setting  up  to  the  first  indications 
of  colouring ;  to  orchard-house  trees  in  pots  from  the  fruit 
being  well  established  up  to  the  first  sinis  of  its  ripening. 
I  give  a  good  soaking  once  a-week ;  and  this  applies  witii 
me  to  flowers  in  pots,  even  up  to  the  time  of  their  ceasing 
to  bloom,  iind  to  Eoses,  evergreen  shrubs,  and  deciduous 
trees  dowu  to  the  Filberts,  or  to  any  spare  ground  during 
the  winter,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  sewage  manure 
at  command.  For  fruit-borders,  previous  to  the  application, 
I  slightly  fork  over  the  surface,  and  for  turf  m^r  Apple 


trees  I  plgr  up  the  aox&ce  with  the  same  implement  gently, 
to  allow  of  the  sewage  sinking  in,  and  prevent  iti  nmm 
off  by  the  anWace. 

On  the  8api>ositiaa  that  300  gallons  of  sewage  hsn  ben 
given  to  our  Apple  tree  a  week  or  so  after  the  Ming  «f  the 
blossom,  and  that  the  Apples  are  b««inning  to  Bwen,ilun 
therv  sorely  tax  the  tree  £or  nonrishiBent,  then  applj  VX) 
gallons  more,  and  so  that  ^e  extremities  of  the  rooto  vtj 
receive  the  greatest  share.  The  quantity  will  then,  iatio 
waterings,  have  amounted  to  600  gallons  to  the  4A  wpm 
yards  of  around,  and  that  is  the  mroportion  wMch  I  attov, 
whether  the  space  be  large  or  small,  using  judgment,  hov- 
ever,  and  having  regard  to  the  thorough  saturation  of  fk 
soil,  of  course,  making  allowanoes  when  this  is  ina  wet itak 
I  water  with  the  sewage  in  a  dry  time  if  possible,  sad  on  the 
third  dsy  I  work  over  the  suzlkce  of  the  soil  with  a  soratob- 
trident,  for  if  this  operation  were  neglected  the  moiitiiK 
would  be  rapidly  evaporated.  Though  we  may  be  sine  that 
the  soU  would  not  part  with  any  of  the  manudal  parUcki 
added  to  it  by  the  sewage,  let  it  filtrate  downwards,  or 
evaporate  upwards,  still  the  condition  in  which  its  nntntiTe 
properties  are  most  available  to  the  apongiolea  of  th«  rooto 
is  when  the  soil  is  kept  open,  warm,  and  moist. 

Now,  as  4A  square  yards  ave  to  4840  (the  number  of  sqsaie 
yards  to  an  ilnglish  acre),  so  are  600  gallons  to  66,000, « 
810  tons  11  cwt.  3  qrs.  20  lbs.— say  810  tons  12cwt  Fiem 
chemical  analysis  I  lesrn  that  1250  tons  of  London  or  Edin- 
burgh sewage  axe  equivalent  to  1  ton  of  Peruviaa  gu&BO, 
the  present  market  price  for  which  would  be,  I  behevc, 
£13  12«.  6d.  per  ton.  Then,  according  to  the  above  caLenls- 
tion,  310  tons  12  cwt.  of  Woodstock  sewage  would  le  eqml 
to  4  owt.  3  qrs.  20  lbs.  ofguano,  and  in  value  to  M  7i.  Id. 
per  acre,  presuming  the  Woodstock  sewage  to  be  eqoal  in 
strength  to  that  of  liondon  or  Edinburgh.  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  less  so;  lor  the  sewage  of  thishonae 
does  not  become  intermiied  wit^  waste  water,  every  drop 
of  which  is  made  use  of  for  some  household  purpose  before 
it  enters  the  tanks,  which  also  receive  the  excreta  from  the 
doset,  and  soapsuds.  The  quantity  of  sewage  from  this 
small  establishment  that  I  have  distributed  to  the  garden 
in  the  last  twelve  months  has  been  8250  gallons,  weighing 
38  tons  16  cwt.,  calculated  to  be  equal  to  2  qra.  13  lbs.  <a 
guano,  worth  S$,  4d.,  which  cost  rather  staggers  one  by  its  in- 
significance, when  the  immense  results  tkubt  we  have  derived 
from  it  are  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  other  manurial  agents  at  wodc 
in  the  sewage,  besides  that  equivalent  in  guano  in  a  liqnid 
state,  fit  to  be  absorbed  by  the  young  rootlets  of  the  planti 
and  trees.  At  any  rate  I  consider  the  system  is  paying  us 
fifty  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  that  our  sewage  waggon  bii 
recently  had  a  new  bottom,  and  the  pump-bucket  and  hose 
require  repair. 

As  respects  deodorisation,  I  require  but  little  assistanjoe, 
as  the  sewage  here  is  seldom  allowed  to  remain  long  enongk 
to  become  offensive;  and  I  generally,  during  the  summflt 
time,  give  my  sewage- waterings  in  the  evening,  and  by  nelt 
morning  I  find  that  the  bad  smell  has  almost  disappeared* 
in  consequence  of  the  gases  being  absorbed  by  the  sofl. 
Connected  with  one  of  the  tanks,  however,  there  is  a  disk 
leading  direct  from  the  scullery,  and,  there  being  no  stank- 
trap,  I  generally  use  a  disinfectant,  for  the  house-servBiiti 
complain  of  the  effluvia  in  the  kitchen;  and,  what  is  worie, 
they  complain  of  Mr.  McDougall's  disinfecting  powder;  whic^ 
I  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  using ;  thfif 
declare  it  has  a  pitchy  smell  of  its  own  worse  than  that  a 
the  sewage.  I  used  the  box  of  powder  which  was  sent  to 
me  from  your  office  early  this  spring  as  a  disinfectant  foe 
the  tank  and  drain  in  question,  and  it  immediately  took 
away  all  bad  smells,  and  left  none  of  its  own.  I  zeal^ 
wish  I  could  find  out  whence  it  wss  obtained*  in  ordv 
that  I  might  procure  some  more.  I  think  you  infonnii 
me  that  ifr.  Fibii  had  a  box  of  this  powder  sent  to  kin. 
Did  he  try  it  ?  A  half-peck  or  so,  qualified  by  a  bucket  » 
water,  as  we  do  soot  or  Ume,  to  be  stirred  into  600  galloV 
or  so  of  sewage  a  few  hours  before  making  use  of  it,  iv 
then  the  utensils  dusted  with  the  powder  through  a  co^ 
dredger  after  they  were  used,  completely  destroyed  the  bad 
smell.  I  use  McDougall's  powder  now  in  the  manner  dd* 
scribed,  and  I  do  not  know  of  its  equal  for  the  pupo^ 
excepting  the  powder  above  mentioned.    Mr.  McDougall*  fiv 
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his  sewage  works  at  Carlisle,  I  read,  uses  a  liqtdd  disin- 
feotant ;  it  may  possibly  be  a  better  in^edient  for  the  pur- 
pose than  his  powder.— Upwaeds  akd  Onwabds. 


HAGLEY  HALL. 
Tks  Sbat  or  LoKD  Ltttiltok. 
A  FiiSABANT  walk  of  a  mile  from  Stourbridge  led  to  the 
lodge  gates.  Having  entered  the  carriage-drive  a  portion 
of  the  diversified  sceneiy  of  the  park  is  seen  on  the  right; 
turning  to  the  left  by  the  stables,  visitors  are  re^mested  by 
a  notioe  on  the  gate  to  proceed  throagh  the  smau  pasture 
field,  and  ring  the  bell  at  the  garden  entrance. 

On  entering  is  a  small  flower  garden,  gay  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  with  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Lobelias, 
Ac  A  large  Juniper,  its  drooping  branches  loaded  with  red 
berries,  was  likewise  an  attractive  object.  Further  on  is  the 
kitchen  garden  of  six  acres.  The  first  house  we  entered  was 
the  stove,  which  contained  good  specimens  of  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  Bignonia  venusta,  and  the  usual  assortment  to  be 
seen  in  such  places.  There  were  a  Cucumber-pit  50  fbet  long, 
a  vinery  60  feet  long,  containing  good  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  White  Mce;  a  Peach-house,  SOfeet  long  by  IB  wide, 
with  fine  healthy  trees  of  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Noblesse. 
A  fruit  of  the  latter  weighed  10  ozs. ;  and  ISx.  Mackie  said  it 
was  but  little  more  than  tiie  average  weight  of  every  one 
on  the  tree.  A  second  vinery,  30  feet  long,  contained  fine 
bunches  of  the  Barbarossa,  a  favourite  late  Grape  here.  The 
plant-house,  30  feet  long,  was  filled  with  Camellias  and  a 
good  collection  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  fruit-room  con- 
tained a  choice  assortment  of  Pears  and  Apples,  such  as  one 
can  only  expect  to  see  in  Worcestershire,  and  a  few  other 
localities  fkvourable  to  their  growth  and  maturation.  The 
Dahlias  were  worthy  of  notice  for  their  size,  beauty,  and 
oonstangr.  The  best,  where  every  one  was  good,  were  Bob 
Bidley,  llodds'  Minnie,  Triumph,  Dr.  Hogg,  Garibaldi,  Lord 
BusseU,  Mrs.  Crisp,  Warrior,  Mount  Vesuvius,  Merrivale, 
and  Loveliness.  In  the  pleasure-grounds  are  noble  clumps 
of  Bhododendrons,  and  a  large  specimen  of  the  Pampas 
Grass.  A  summer-house,  with  stained-glass  windows,  re- 
piresented  the  seasons,  as  described  by  Thomson;  and 
among  the  forest  trees  was  a  Larch  that  measured  11  feet 
Z  Inches  in  girth  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  having  a 
Straight  bole  50  feet  high. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  that  this 
beftutifiil  park  and  grounds,  of  about  one  thousand  acres, 
were  laid  out  by  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  assisted  by  his 
friend  Shenstone.  We  are  told  that  the  manner  of  laying 
out  ground  in  the  natural  style  was  quite  in  its  infancy 
when  Shenstone  began,  about  the  year  1750,  to  carry  out 
his  ideas  of  rural  elegance,  and  by  degrees  he  brought  his 
own  place.  The  Leasows,  to  such  perfection  that,  long  before 
he  died,  his  little  domain  had  not  only  attracted  the  notioe 
and  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  persons  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  rank  and  genius,  but  had  become  the  envy  of 
the  great  and  the  admiration  of  the  skilful — a  place  to  be 
visited  by  travellers  and  copied  by  designers. 

The  &rst  object  that  attracts  attention  in  the  park  is  the 
Grecian  temple,  situated  on  rising  ground;  then  apedestal 
dedicated  to  Thomson,  with  a  Latin  inscription.  The  next 
is  Jacob's  well,  with  the  rectoiy^ouse,  on  the  brow  of  a 
distant  knoll,  partly  visible  through  the  trees.  Further  on 
is  the  dingle,  with  a  rivulet  meandering  through  the  valley ; 
then  anouier  testimonial  of  friendship,  with  the  following 
lanes — 

To  tbe  Memorj  of 
VitAiAM  Sawnoirx,  Bsa., 

In  whom  rtne 

Were  all  the  natural  gracei ; 

And  In  whose  manners 

Vra»  all  the  MnUble  elraplioity 

Of  pMtortl  poetvy. 

With  the  sweetest  tenderness 

Of  the  ElegUc. 

On,  still  on,  to  the  Botunda,  whence  there  is  an  exquisite 
view  of  the  dingle.  The  rivulet  that  rans  along  the  bottom 
is  dammed  into  pools,  and  one  of  them  is  seen  through  a 
vista  or  arcade  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  trees.  It  is 
a  scene  to  be  felt,  not  described— a  music  of  the  eyes,  a 
melody  of  the  heart,  whose  truth  is  known  only  by  its  sweet- 


sified  by  the  stragglinc^  trees  that  hang  upon  the  declivities. 
A  Cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the  dell  measured  18  feet  3  inohea 
in  girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  It  appeared  worthy 
indeed  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  majesty  of  Israel.  An  Oak 
larger  than  its  companions  measured  15  feet  7  inches  in 
circumference,  and  the  bole  to  the  branches  was  20  feet 
lugh. 

The  next  otrject  I  came  to  was  a  pedestal^  with  the 
following  brief  notice — 

*«Alexaiii)BE  Popk,  1744.»' 

The  next  was  the  crowning-point  of  all — ^the  Kuined  Castle, 
a  masterly  deception,  standing  on  the  highest  gromd  in  the 
Park,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  on  to  the 
Malvern  Hills,  the  Welsh  mountains,  Woodbury,  and  splen- 
did home  views  of  the  diversified  scenery  of  the  park,  the 
dingle,  and  the  pools.  Then  home  by  a  tablet  dedicated  to 
Milton,  with  the  following  lines  from  his  "Paradise  Lost:** 

**  These  are  thy  slorious  works,  Panmt  of  Good  1 
Almighty  1    Thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair.    Thyself  how  wondrous  then, 
Unspeakable !  who  first  above  these  hesTena 
To  vs  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowe«t  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  dirirte." 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  body  of  the  earth  was  onoe  is 
a  state  of  fusion— -that  is,  it  was  once  all  in  a  melted  state, 
glowing,  burning,  flaming,  and  that  it  gradually  cooled  until 
it  became  covered  with  *  hardened  surface.  This  park  m 
the  convulsions  of  Nature  seems  to  have  been  tossed  up  into 
all  sorts  of  forms,  and  ii  now  clothed  with  trees,  some 
appearing  in  full  view,  others  half  concealed  behind  the 
rising  banks,  and  others  with  their  rounded  heads  af^earing 
above  the  summit  of  one  range  as  if  they  were  dumps  of 
shrubs  seated  on  the  sloping  banks  of  the  more  distant 
hills.  Such  extent  of  ground,  such  variety  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  iU  oljeets  so  interesting  in  themselves  and  ennobled 
by  their  situations,  each  contrasted  to  each,  every  one  dis- 
tinct, and  all  happily  united— the  poxts  so  besmtiM  of  a 
whcde  so  great  compose  altogether  a  landscape  of  some  mag- 
nifioence  and  of  great  beanl^. 

I  have  seen  many  landscape  paintings  where  the  treee 
have  been  grouped  in  the  most  pioturesqne  mannes,  and 
where  the  soft  green  glades  have  been  displayed  in  a  veiy 
delighl^ul  style  to  give  variety,  light,  and  i^ade,  and  where 
the  tone  of  ocJouring  and  all  the  other  accompaniments, 
have  been  employed  by  the  landscape  painter  to  realise  the 
beet  creations  of  the  imagination;  but  I  have  rarely  seen 
any  landscape  to  compare  with  the  soenes  that  are  produced 
in  this  plaoe.  These  scenee  are  produced  by  groups  of  trees, 
ihe  Oak,  Beech,  and  Chestnut  predominating,  disposed,  not 
in  the  random  manner  recommended  by  some  landscape  gar- 
deners to  produce  some  effect,  and  to  be  left  as  a  haphazard 
attempt  at  a  composition  most  incongruous,  but  in  a  method 
upon  whidi  tiie  mind  was  employed  to  picture  the  future 
effect  from  the  original  arrangement — ^to  see  them  gradually 
developing  their  forms  and  features  with  tneir  growth,  undl 
they  ultioiatefy  attain  a  beautiful  landscape,  the  object  pve- 
conoeived  firom  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  "  Encydopsedia  of  Qardening,"  de- 
scribes Hagley,  "  A  square  house  with  raised  pavilions  at 
the  angles,  in  a  park  long  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  undu- 
lations of  its  surface,  the  fine  scattered  groves  and  thickets 
of  Beech  and  other  trees.  As  a  seat,  however,  it  is  deficient 
in  having  no  pleasure  ground  or  flower-garden  scenery  near 
the  house.  This  must  naturally  lessen  the  eomiorts  of  its 
possessors  in  the  winter  months,  who  must  cross  the  open 
park  before  they  can  get  at  gravel  paths  of  any  kind."  A. 
person  who  had  never  seen  the  place  would  naturally  con- 
clude from  this  description  that  the  house  was  isolated  in 
an  open  eiposed  situation.  It  is  true  there  is  no  pleasare- 
ground  or  flower-garden  scenery  around  the  honse,  but  it  is 
naturally  shelter^  by  rising  grounds,  and  tbe  walk  of  about 
50  yards  leads  to  the  shrubbery  and  pleasure  pounds.  To 
my  taste  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Tou  go  forth  to  enjoy  the  shade 
and  shelter  of  a  short  walk  though  flowers  and  shrubs, 
or,  if  inclination  leads  you  to  extend  it  through  wood- 
land scenery  in  the  pork,  there  is  the  charm  of  variety  to 
engage  your  attention;  while  flower  gardens  or  pleasure 
grounds  seen  from  the  house,  being  always  visible,  become 


ness.    Short  views  of  fbrest  glades  down  the  glen  are  diver- 1  monotonous  and  devoid  of  interest.     The  beautiful  ground 
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around  the  house  is  yaried  hj  gentle  swells  and  ^^laceful 
^ope3 ;  here  dipping  into  easy  hollows,  and  there  rising  in 
gradual  ascents  of  moderate  height.  The  varied  undula- 
tions, and  the  different  shadows  and  tints  of  mild  colouring 
thrown  across  the  view  bj  the  different  inequsJities,  form 
of  themselves  a  pleasing  picture. 

I  cannot  conclude  wiSiout  returning  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  Mr.  Mackie,  the  head  £^irdener,  for  his  hospi- 
tality and  kindness  in  accompanying  me  to  all  the  various 
scenes  in  this  extensive  and  beauti^  park. — ^W.  Ksake. 


ASPABAGUS-BEDS— PBENCH  CULTUHE. 

I  DO  not  know  if  it  be  permissible  to  comment  on  your 
answers  to  correspondents,  but  if  so,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  "G.  A*s"  answer  to  "H.  K.E./' 
paffe  479,  No.  194. 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  questions  may  have  been,  that  were 
put  by  "  H.  N.  E.,"  but  presume  them  to  have  been  elicited 
by  my  short  paper  on  the  French  method  of  cultivating 
this  esculent  in  your  Number  of  the  1st  of  November ;  but  I 
will  confine  myself  to  the  remarks  of  "  Q,  A.**  He  says— 
"There  is  no  benefit  in  the  French  system,  unless  you  wish 
to  have  Asparagus  with  a  long,  slender,  underground  shoot, 
with  no  more  of  it  eatable  than  the  green  or  purple  tips.*' 
Well,  I  must  not  be  rode,  so  will  merely  say,  that  it  appears 
to  me  rather  a  cool  assertion,  after  my  description  of  that 
grown  by  L'H^raut,  p^re  et  fils,  a  bundle  of  thirty-six  heads 
of  which  weighs  14  lbs.  I  admit  that  the  shoots  are  long, 
Tery  long,  14  inches,  but  with  that  weight  the  i-everse  of 
slender,  I  think. 

I  saw  the  plante  growing,  and  although  I  certainly  did 
not  measure  them,  yet  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  stems 
were  li  inch  in  diameter  above  the  ground.  Is  that  called 
slender  ?  "  G.  A."  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  In  what  way  the 
uncovering  of  the  roots  in  winter  can  benefit  the  plants  we 
cannot  perceive."  I  beg  his  pardon,  he  does  perceive  it,  and 
very  clearly,  too,  which  he  proves  himself,  as  he  says  a  little 
further  on,  "The  beds  being  covered  with  soil  in  spring,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  a  quantily  off  in  autumn,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  crowns  rotting,  as  they  are  liable  to  do  when  in  a  wet 
soil,  and  in  order  that  the  roots  may  be  better  manured." 
That  is  it  exactly.    I  could  not  put  it  better  myself. 

Again,  he  says,  "  The  earthing-up  in  spring  blanches  to 
the  length  of  9  inches,  with  the  tips  just  coloured.  Such 
look  very  nice,  but  are  tasteless,  the  underground  white 
part  being  about  as  tough  as  the  root  of  an  Elm  tree."  Kay 
I  ask  "G.  A."  if  he  has  ever  been  in  France,  and  did  he 
ever  eat  French  Asparagus?  Does  he  know  that  hundreds 
of  pounds  sterling  are  taken  of  Englishmen  weekly  in  the 
"  Halles  "  of  Paris,  for  this  vegetable  for  the  London  market  ? 

Does  he  think  that  Frenchmen,  notably  the  greatest  epi- 
cures in  the  world,  that  Englishmen  who  can  afford  to  pay 
208.  for  a  bundle  of  thirty-six  heads  of  Asparagus,  would  be 
likely  to  eat  it,  if  it  were  as  tasteless  and  tough  as  an  old  Elm 
tree  ?  I  can  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  deliciously 
tender,  and  ftill  of  flavour,  green,  purple,  and  white. 

I  fear  "  G.  A."  is  one  who  thinks  nothing  can  be  good 
out  of  England.  I  do  not  particularly  object  to  that,  I 
rather  admire  a  man  of  good,  obstinate  prejudices  in  favour 
of  his  own  country,  as  Dr.  Johnson  liked  a  good  hater. 

I  could  not,  perhaps,  discuss  scientifically  this  question 
with  "  G.  A,V  but  I  see  the  naked  fisct  staring  me  in  the 
face — the  French  produce  finer  Asparagus  than  we  do.  We 
cannot  get  over  that.  Let  us  try,  then,  and  equal  them  if 
we  cannot  surpass  them.  L'H6raut  tells  me  we  shall  never 
do  this  last,  because  we  have  no  worn-out  vineyards  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  soil  especially  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  Asparagus.— H.  S.  Watson,  The  Cottage,  Old  Charlton. 

[It  is  quite  admissible  to  comment  upon  anything  that 
appears  in  our  columns,  for  we  have  no  object  but  the  elicit- 
ing of  truth.  We  have  seen  Asparagus  grown  in  England 
as  large  as  that  named  by  our  correspondent.  A  bundle  was 
exhibited  any  three  heads  of  whidi  weighed  a  pound.  It 
was,  &8  our  correspondent  describes  the  Frenca  Asparagus, 
ftiUy  a  foot  in  length ;  but  then  if  3  or  4  Inches  of  the  French 
Aspai-agus  are  eatable,  then  is  it  superior  to  that  we  saw 
exhibited  of  English  growth,  for  of  that  not  more  than  from 
1  to  2  inches  were  edible,  the  rest,  as  "G.  A."  describes  it. 


was  "  as  tough  as  the  root  of  an  Elm  tree."  Soil,  no  doubt, 
has  much  influence  over  Asparagus,  but  dimate  has  more. 
In  a  warm  climate  where  its  progress  is  more  rapid,  the 
white  part  durinp^  early  growth  is  less  woody,  as  f or  tbe 
same  reason  it  is  in  forced  Asparagus. — Eds.] 


PEARS  FOE  THORN  STOCKS. 

I  SHALL  feel  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  what  varieties 
of  Pears  take  best  on  the  Thorn.  I  have  an  idea  that, 
double-worked,  it  will  be  a  very  good  stock  in  some  soils ; 
but  so  far  as  my  own  ejroeriments  go,  although  the  firuit 
seems  to  be  improTcd  in  navour,  the  trees  are  short-lived. 
If  I  could  find  a  sort  that  took  kindly  and  grew  vigorously 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  propagate  it  freely. — ^T.  G. 

[The  Vicar  of  Winkfield  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  you 
will  find  two  varieties  that  make  a  vigorous  growth  on  the 
Hawthorn.  That  some  varieties  are  not  short-lived  when 
grown  on  that  stock  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  for  we  know 
a  tree  of  the  Styrian  nearly  thirty  years  old  which  is  now 
perfectly  healthy,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  fruit  annually. 
This  is  a  subject  we  should  like  to  see  carried  out  more  fully 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  by  fruit-growers.] 


BIRMINGHAM  FRUIT  SHOW. 

In  your  last  week's  impression  appeared  a  well-written 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  Miller,  which  in  my  opinion  was  indeed 
a  word  in  season.  I  attended  the  above  Exhibition,  and 
looked  carefully  through  the  different  classes,  and  I  was 
quite  as  much  surpris^  as  Mr.  Miller  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  way  in  which  many  things  were  managed.  In  the 
first  place,  the  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties  of  kitchen 
Apples  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Peny,  one  of  theHononn 
Secretaries.  This  collection  should  have  been  disqualified, 
not  but  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  collection,  but  it 
consisted  of  only  eleven  varieties,  two  dishes  containing 
Blenheim  Orange— one  dish  exhibited  under  the  above  name, 
and  the  other  under  the  name  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  which 
every  gardener  knows  to  be  one  and  the  same  variety. 

In  the  second  place,  the  gentlemen's  gardeners  who  exhi- 
bited at  this  Show  axe  not  likely  to  eilnbit  again  unleaa 
under  very  different  conditions ;  for  one  well-lmown  fruit- 
cultivator  told  me  that  it  was  the  first  and  last  time  be 
should  think  of  exhibiting  on  any  such  terms.  If  it  is  foreign 
fruit  that  is  wished  for  by  the  managers  of  the  above  Society, 
why  not  have  a  collection  limited  to  such,  and  also  a  col- 
lection of  English-grown  fruit  for  English  gardeners  to 
exhibit,  and  of  which  they  might  be  justly  proud,  instead 
of  inviting  them  to  be  at  the  expense  of  conveying  their  own 
productions  to  and  from  an  exhibition,  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  success,  against  Channel  Islands'  fruit  ?  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  gentlemen's  gardeners  with  their  nume- 
rous and  never-ending  duties,  if  they  even  wished  so  to  do^ 
could  find  time  to  tear  about  the  oountiy  like  a  commercial 
traveller  to  himt  up  the  finest  dishes  of  different  examplea 
they  might  meet  with,  much  less  could  they  visit  the  Channel 
Islands. 

In  the  tliu'd  place,  the  twelve  flirst  and  four  second-prize 
cards  placed  in  front  of  the  Hon.  Secretary's  winning  col- 
lections contained  the  following  words: — "First  or  second 
prize  (as  the  case  might  be),  to  C.  J.  Perry,  Esq. ; "  but  then 
followed,  "  Gardener,  Thomas  Pointon."  This  last  part  at 
least  must  be  a  delusion,  for  what  could  this  Thomas  Poin- 
ton know  about  the  greater  part  of  his  master's  winning- 
dishes  of  fruit  ?  Nothing  more  than,  perhaps,  the  unpack- 
ing thereof.  What  care  or  pains  had  this  gardener  bestowed 
on  their  production  that  his  name  should  so  figure  P  How 
often  had  he  rolled  down  the  tifiany  to  protect  the  blossoms 
in  the  spring?  or  later  in  the  season  carefully  thinned 
the  fruit  ?  or,  later  still,  protected  it  against  and  watched 
for  wasps  and  other  pesta  ?  There  were  exhibitors  at  this 
Exhibition  who  had  bestowed  all  due  care  upon  their  pro- 
ductions; but  how  did  they  stand?  Why,  by  the  side  of 
this  fine  foreign  fruit  they  were  many  lengths  behind.  It 
may  be  said  they  were  not  obliged  to  exhibit.  Certainly 
not ;  but  why  send  invitations  round,  and  so  get  together 
some  good  growers  with  good  English  productions,  to  find 
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tbemselTee  out  out  altogether  by  fruit  grown  in  a  more 
genial  clime,  and  purchased,  begged,  or  borrowed  purposely 
for  this  Exhibition— and  by  whom?  Why  by  one  of  the 
SConorary  Secretaries. 

The  Pears  and  Apples  from  Jersey  were  certainly  very 
fiiie  indeed,  but  it  is  out  of  all  reason  for  them  to  come  into 
competition  with  English-grown  fruit;  and  therefore,  as  I 
said  before,  it  shows  iSie  absolute  necessity  of  distinct  classes 
fqtr  all  foreign  fruits,  if  any  satisfaction  is  to  be  given. 

Lastly.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Miller  in  thinking  that  a  tho- 
roughly healthy  horticultural  society  is  much  wanted  in  Bir- 
mingham ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  trust  the  next  schedule 
of  a  fruit  show  that  may  be  issued,  will  be  one  that  will  not 
only  tempt  but  repay  thoroughly  good  fruit-cultivators  to 
pu(  in  an  appearance,  so  that  reidly  fine  English  fruit  may 
meet  with  its  deserts,  and  not  all  the  principal  prizes  go  to 
foreign  fruit-jobbers.— W.  H.  Tbssn. 


WINTEEING  PLANTS  WITHOUT  AETIFICDLL 
HEAT. 

tw  your  Number  of  December  13th,  there  is  an  inquiry 
from  a  "TounqGabdekeb"  as  to  the  best  method  of  pre- 
serving his  bedding  plants  during  the  winter  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse.  This  is  a  difficulty  that  must  have  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  gardeners  over  and  over  again,  espe- 
cially of  late  years  when  so  large  a  stock  of  bedmng  plants 
is  required. 

Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  informs  us  that  from  careful  ob- 
servations carried  on  for  many  years  at  the  Boyal  Obser- 
vatory at  Edinburgh,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  semi-annual 
variation  of  heat  amounts  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  to 
60«>  Pah. ;  at  3  inches  under  the  surfkce  30*> ;  at  3  feet  16^ ; 
at  6  feet  10" ;  at  12  feet  5^ ;  at  24  feet  1*>. 

Thus  we  see  that  at  a  depth  of  only  6  feet,  the  mean  va- 
riation is  five  times  less  than  at  the  surfkce  of  the  ground. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  help  thinking  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  facts  might  lead  gardeners  to  a  solution  of  their  diffi- 
culty. Let  the  house  intended  for  the  preservation  of  plants 
during  the  winter  be  sunk  6  or  8  feet  below  the  sur£EU>e  of 
the  ground,  and  you  may  do  away  with  flues,  and  pipes,  and 
charcoal,  with  their  disagreeable  accompaniments  of  coal 
and  smoke  and  ashes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense,  and 
constant  attention  and  anxiety  which  attend  them. 

As  regards  light,  the  glass  roof  would  be  the  same  as  now. 
For  ventilation,  air  might  be  admitted  to  the  bottom  by 
means  of  a  pipe,  simUar  to  the  wind-sails  for  admitting  air 
to. the  holds  of  ships,  with  two  or  three  ventilators  or  aper- 
tures at  the  top  of  the  structure ;  and  the  necessary  drainage 
could  be  easily  effected. 

It  also  appears  to  me  that  the  present  sloping  stages  with 
the  plants  in  pots  exposed  to  the  air  on  tdl  sides,  are  very 
unsuitable  for  preserving  them  during  the  winter.  Would 
not  horizontal  stages  be  better?  the  plants  being  placed 
in  boxes  somewhat  larger  than  Mignonette  boxes ;  and  two 
or  three  of  these  horizontal  stages  might  be  arranged  one 
over  the  other,  thus  accommodating  a  greater  number  of 
plants.  The  lower  stage  would  not  have  much  light,  but 
that  is  not  of  vital  importance  with  the  present  object. 

If  additional  security  against  frost  were  required,  a  baize 
cloth  might  be  stretched  when  necessary  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  from  back  to  front,  about  1  foot  beneath  the  glass.  I 
have  made  the  above  remarks  merely  by  way  of  suggestions. 
— Ible  op  Wight. 


LATE  MELONS. 
I  SBx  in  your  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  that  a  Melon  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Short,  gardener  at  Clewer  Park,  Windsor,  of  excellent 
quality  for  so  late  in  the  season.  I  cannot  but  congratulate 
Mr.  Short  on  such  a  decided  success.  A  late  Melon  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  a  decided  acquisition  where  much  fruit  is 
in  demand,  more  especially  when  it  is  required  to  be  of  good 
flavour.  Some  time  ago  I  communioated  an  article  to  your 
pages  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  a  good  late  Melon,  as 
I  then  considered  such  possible,  and  I  am  glad  such  results 
are  already  accomplished.    When  gardener  at  Orom  Castle 


in  Ireland,  Mr.  Short  kindly  forwarded  me  a  £ew  seeds  of  a 
Melon  called  **  G^ham's."  I  changed  my  abode  before  the 
Melon  was  ready  for  table,  but  I  understand  from  my  suc- 
cessor that "  Graham's  "  Melon  is  a  fiGrst-rate  kind  as  regards 
flavour,  being  the  best  by  £Eir  amongst  a  good  many  other 
kinds.  Mr.  Short  a^ppears  to  possess  some  really  good  kinds, 
which  I  hope  he  wiU  enable  other  cultivators  to  obtain. — 
John  Edlinoton,  Wroiham  Park,  Bamet 


PBOTECTING  BUDS  FEOM  BIEDS. 

I  WAS  much  struck  the  other  dajr  while  walking  round  the 
grounds  of  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Bivers,  with  two  rows  of 
Plum  trees,  large  pyramids  from  12  to  14  feet  high,  and 
nearly  as  many  years  old,  all  apparently  aurrounded  by  a 
network  of  lace,  which  in  the  oright  sunshine  was  quite 
dazzling,  owing  to  the  heavy  coat  of  rime  on  each  thread.  I 
found  on  inquiry  that  the  buds  of  these  Plum  trees  were  in 
such  high  favour  with  the  sparrows  and  bullfinches,  that 
they  usually  stripped  the  trees  during  the  winter,  not 
attacking  trees  of  other  sorts  growmg  near  them,  the  buds 
of  the  sort  in  question,  the  Mine  Cutude  de  Bavay  Plum, 
being  apparently  their  favourite  food.  On  examining  the 
trees  I  found  the  apparent  network  formed  by  white  worsted 
carried  round  the  outside  shoots  of  each  tree,  with  a  twist 
round  the  ends  of  several  twigs  to  make  it  hold  &st.  It 
thus  formed  a  net  with  meshes  from  li  to  2  feet  in  diameter. 
I  was  assured  that  this  was  an  old  custom,  but  a  sure  pre- 
ventive to  the  vexations  depredations  cf  bud-eating  birds.  I 
observed,  also,  on  the  lawn  some  large  bushes  of  the  May 
Duke  Cherry,  the  buds  of  which  are  such  especial  favourites 
with  bullfinches,  protected  by  white  worsted,  and  not  a  bud 
was  touched.  The  cost  and  trouble  were  not  heavy,  2i  lbs. 
of  worsted  and  two  boys  with  a  short  ladder  netted  one 
hundred  large  Plum  trees  in  two  days.— Pbunus. 


WHITE  ISCHIA  FIG— CANAEY  AND  HONEY 
PEACHES. 

In  reply  to  "R.  P.*e**  inquiry '(page  489)  regaj^diug  the 
White  Ischia  Fig,  I  cultivated  it  many  years  in  a  house 
without  heat,  but  never  obtained  anything  more  than  a 
stray  specimen  of  fruit.  This  was,  of  course,  fruit  of  the 
first  crop.  Upon  making  inquiries  of  a  Fig  amateur  who 
had  lived  in  Italy,  I  was  ioformed  that  the  White  Ischia 
was  equally  loth  to  give  a  first  crop  in  its  native  land,  so  I 
put  my  plant  into  a  heated  house,  and  now  obtain  an 
abundant  second  or  autumnal  crop.  Its  fiavour  is  so  pecu- 
liar and  so  excellent,  that  I  have  increased  my  stock,  and 
tried  one  tree  in  the  border  of  the  house,  but  the  fhiit  was 
no  larger  than  from  pots.  The  compact  growth  of  this 
variety  makes  it  very  desirable  where  space  is  scarce. 

In  page  430  of  your  Journal  Mr.  Brehaut  appears  to  say 
that  a  Canary  Peach  ripened  in  his  orchard-house  on  the 
11th  July.  Surely,  if  this  is  not  a  misprint,  the  house  must 
have  been  heated.  The  Honey  Peach,  to  which  he  also 
refers,  is  a  most  singular  fruit.  In  taste  it  is  very  sweet ; 
but  the  shape  is  so  like  a  swollen  almond  that  it  is  possible 
that  the  Peaches  described  by  the  ancient  Bomans  may  have 
been  nearly  allied  to  this  variety. — S.  B. 


NEW  BOOK. 


TJie  Cottager* s  Garden  Chide,  Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co. 
Wb  believe  that  it  is  no  secret,  and  we  are  sure  that  it 
ought  not  to  be,  that  this  excellent  little  threepenny  book 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  a  writer  to  the  signet, 
and  landed  proprietor  in  Scotland.  He  had  observed,  as  all 
must  have  observed  who  have  travelled  among  highland  and 
lowland  cottiers,  that  they,  as  a  rule,  neglect  gardening. 
'There  are  many  notable  exceptions  to  be  met  with,  but 
generally  the  Scotch  cottager  neglects  his  garden.  This,  at 
the  first  thought,  seems  the  more  surpris&g,  because  gar- 
deners are  one  of  the  three  great  exports  of  Sootland, 
doctors  and  black  cattle  being  tiie  othei  two;  but  if  we 
inquire  we  find  that  the  gardeners  by  profession  are  not 
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nsoally  the  oiSBpimg  of  Scotlaad's  cottagen,  th^  are,  fbr 
the  most  part  the  sons  of  a  higher  class. 

Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  the  fact  is  patent  that  Scotch 
cottagers  neglect  gardenings  and  to  rouse  them  and  to  guide 
them  from  this  iigarions  neclect  is  the  object  of  the  work 
before  ns.  "They  will  fin£"  savs  the  introdnctory  note, 
"  by  paying  a  little  attention  to  the  aubjeot,  that  it  is  qnite 
wiliun  their  power  to  obtain  either  some  addition  to  the 
comforts  of  their  own  firesides,  or  a  little  money  from  the 
sale  of  the  prodaoe. 

"  This  small  pnblioation  may  also,  perhaps,  prove  nseiixl 
to  parents  who  desire  to  give  th^  children  a  taste  for 
flowers,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  innocent  pleasure  of 
rearing  their  own  plants. 

"The  oltjeot  has  been  to  give  practical  information,  so 
that  any  one  may  easily  find  out  what  to  put  in  his  garden, 
the  quantity  and  price  of  seeds  required,  and  how  common 
▼^tables  ought  to  be  cooked." 

Such  are  the  writer's  iNniseworthy,  disinterested  objects, 
and  without  any  reserve  we  say  that  whoever  follows  the 
instructions  he  gives,  will  not  fail  to  attain  them.  Let  us 
add,  that  although  Mr.  Cunningham  gives  the  instructions, 
and  is  well  cspable  of  giving  tiiem,  yet  with  the  ^ood  spirit 
of  one  who  not  only  wishes  to  be  of  service,  but  is  anxious 
to  adopt  the  surest  mode  of  conferring  the  benefit*  he  has 
had  the  pages  of  his  little  book  revised  by  some  of  the  ablest 
gardeners,  and  other  good  authorities. 

We  commend  the  work  to  our  readers ;  and  those  of  them 
who  wish  to  distribute  such  a  guide  among  cottagers  not 
yet  attracted  to  gardening,  or  who  need  more  information, 
may  obtain  the  book  at  the  reduced  price  of  2f.  per  doaen. 


PBODUOE  EBOM  AN  OBCHABD-HOUSE. 

SssiKO  a  wish  expressed  by  one  of  your  correspondents, 
that  cultivators  of  orchard-house  trees  would  furnish  a  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  or  size  of  various  fruits  xmder  their 
superintendence,  I  enclose  mine,  hi^nng  you  may  think  it 
likely  to  prove  interesting  to  your  readers. 

I  have  two  small  houses,  one  16i  feet  by  12,  the  other 
18  feet  by  8L  sad  in  them  about  eighty  trees  of  various  de> 
SGiq^iions.  The  Peaohes»Keetarines,  and  some  of  the  Plums 
are  kept  under  glass  the  whole  season.  The  Pears,  Apples, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Plums  are  placed  out  of  doors  about 
the  26th  of  June,  the  pots  being  plunged  half  their  depth  in 
the  soiL    Sise  of  the  pots  12's,  8's,  and  6's. 

The  Peaches  and  Neotarines  were  over-cropped,  one  having 
forty  left  on  it,  when  prudenee  said  twenty  would  have  been 
a  good  crop*  consequently  they  were  rather  small,  but  the 
flavour  was  generally  good.  The  Pitmaston  Orange  Nec- 
tarine bore  a  large  crop  of  excellent  flavour  and  size.  As 
regards  Plums,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  bore  a  good  eiop,  flavour 
delicious ;  Jefferson,  two  years  in  pots,  bore  forty-six  fruit  of 
the  usual  sise;  Pond's  Seedling,  thirty  fruit,  beautifoUy 
coloured,  sue  weighing  Idozs.,  or  rather  more  than  2ozs. 
each. 

Amns  (beantifnlly  coloured).— Brandy  Apple,  7f  inches 
circmaforence;  Mela  Carla,  11  inches;  Melon  Apple,  1^  inches; 
Beinette  du  Canada,  18|  inches. 

Pbabs.-- Beurr^  d'Esperen,  7i  inches  by  7*;  Benrz^ 
d'AremberflT,  9  inches  by  8;  Josephine  de  Malines,  8f  inches ; 
by  8| ;  Winter  Nelis,  9|  inches  by  10;  Beurr6  Dial,  7f  inches 
by  11.  The  flavour  of  those  which  have  ripened  has  been 
delicious.—W.  H.  T.,  Sawbridgeworik,  H0rts. 

P.S. — Mr.  Bivers  saw  the  above  Apples  and  Pears  growing, 
and  pronounced  them  flrst-class  fruit. 


CULTUBE  OF  LEOPABD'S  BAJ^E. 

Ownro  tg  the  machinery  being  out  of  repair  at  a  woollen 
mill,  a  number  of  young  women  were  for  a  time  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Hiaviiig  nothing  to  do  they  took 
a  ramble  into  the  country.  One  of  them  bent  on  gather- 
ing wild  flowers  rambled  into  a  wood,  where,  in  a  boggy 
place  near  a  stream,  she  gathered  a  handftd  of  the  flowers 
of  DoTonicum  pardalianches  (Leopard's  Bane).  Pleased  with 
them  she  showed  them  to  her  partners,  who  on  their  return 
gathered  handfuls  of  the  flowers.  They  were  shown  to  the 
operatives  at  the  mill,  the  flowers  were  new  to  them ;  having 


cottage  gardens  at  home,  they  inquired  where  the  inHA 
plants  grew,  and  went  and  gathered  roots  which  they  plaioted 
at  home.  They  grew,  and  next  season  flowered  alrandaaifly* 
The  cottagers  were  pleased  with  the  flowers,  and  disttsbntel 
roots  among  their  neighbours  and  friends.  The  Leopasd^a 
Bane  is  now  a  common  plant,  and  is  one  of  the  cottages 
favourites.  It  is  easfly  propagated  by  dividing  tiie  roofea* 
which  are  composed  of  several  knobs  connected  by  low 
fibres.  The  best  spot  to  now  it  is  a  damp  sob,  there  it  wifi 
flower  for  a  long  time.  The  flowers  come  at  the  end  of  ihm 
branches,  are  overtopped  by  succeeding  ones,  and  are  of 
a  bripfht  yellow  colour. 

With  us  it  is  a  rare  wild  plant,  and  if  the  herbalists  ooDeet 
the  leaves  as  esgerfar  as  they  have  done  in  the  last  seasoB^  it 
will  not  be  long  before  it  is  eztenninated. — ^Btmrzc  Bokr^ 


THE  MATUBING  OF  FEUITS. 

I  SHALL  be  glad  of  pome  information  relative  to  the  i 
turing  of  fruits,  particularly  the  later  sorts  of  Pears.  X 
think  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learnt  of  their  proper  treat* 
ment,  which  treatment,  perhaps,  ought  in  some  measuze 
to  vary  with  each  sort,  if  this  were  practicable. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Beurre  de  Capiaumont.  Mr. 
Bivers  classes  it  among  the  stewing  Pears,  whereas  with  me 
if  not  allowed  to  hang  too  long  on  the  tree,  and  so  soon  as 
gathered  put  into  a  room  where  the  temperature  never  or 
seldom  &&s  below  60^  Fahr.,  it  is  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  one  mass  of  juice,  and  of  very  high  flavour,  but»  uxk*- 
fortunately,  it  does  not  keep  after  this  stage  is  reached 
more  than  a  day  or  two. 

So  with  the  Marie  Louise,  the  Beurr6  de  Banco,  and  some 
others,  although  I  prolong  their  season  by  keeping  them  in 
a  cold  room,  I  never  develope  their  flavour  as  1  do  when 
kept  warmer.  In  tact,  in  the  case  of  Beurr^  do  Gapianmomt^ 
if  I  keep  it  cod  a  fortnight  after  gathering  it  never  beoomee 
melting.— T.  Q, 


PROFITS  OP  A  VINEBY. 

Havino  noticed  discussions  on  orchard-houses  in  your 
Journal  for  some  time,  I  thought  an  account  of  a  house 
under  my  care  might  interest  some  of  your  readers. 

When  I  came  to  this  place  (Manor  House,  Ashton-oii- 
Mersey),  an  orchard-house  was  about  to  be  erected.  It  is 
GO  feet  by  20,  but  6  feet  are  taken  off  for  the  boiler  and 
potting-died.  Air  is  given  at  the  sides  and  top,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  one  at  Great  Marlow.  It  has  a  double  row  of 
four-inch  piping,  flow  and  return,  along  each  side  and  one  end; 
but  as  the  lady  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  wanted  flowen» 
the  internal  arrangements  were  altered.  A  partition  wne 
put  across  the  cen^,  making  each  part  27  feet  long.  The 
front  was  filled  with  stands  suitable  for  plants,  the  other 
portion  with  bedding  plants.  Ten  Vines  were  planted  on. 
each  side ;  they  were  planted  inside,  and  the  roots  allowed 
to  run  out.  In  the  hot  summer  of  1859  they  made  excellent 
growth,  and  in  1860  they  were  allowed  to  carry  two  bunches 
each.  In  1861  they  carried  six  bunches  each.  In  1862  we 
began  selling  the  Grapes,  realising  £40,  and  in  1863  we  made 
£&1  13<.  6d.  We  have  just  done  cutting  Grapes,  and  I  find 
we  have  made  this  year  je61 19«.  lOd.  If  the  account  haok 
Great  Marlow  be  a  fair  calculation,  I  think  Vines  would  be 
most  profitable,  besides  the  advantage  of  growing  planta 
underneath  them. — S.  Btdsil 

[Our  correspondent  calls  the  structure  an  orchard-house, 
but  it  is  a  heated  vinery.  He  does  not  say  when  he  begine 
farcing,  nor  how  early  the  Grapes  were  ripe. — ^Eds.] 


EETIN08P0BA  OBTUSA. 

I  OBTAnTEB  a  few  small  j^ants  of  this  Japan  tree  about  a 
year  ago,  and  being  uncertain  whether  they  would  prove 
perfectly  hardy  or  not  I  planted  them  in  a  cold  pit.  In  the 
severe  weather  of  last  January  I  stuck  a  few  laurel  boughs 
amongfst  them  and  over  them,  and  they  escaped  without  the 
least  injury.  In  fact,  I  think  they  would  not  have  suffered 
if  they  had  been  perfectly  exposed.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
their  hardiness  but  to  another  circumstance  that  I  wish  to 
direct  attention.    Since  the  summer  growth  has  perfected 
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atselC  or  even,  before  then,  the  plajtts  liave  become  of  a 
pxetty  golden  yellow,  quite  as  mndi  ao  as  ThiQa  aiarea  in  \ts 
oeat  itate  in  spring  or  early  Bammer,  and  the  i^pearaace  it 
•certainly  more  handsome  than  the  Golden  Yew  ia  at  any 
time.  I  now  ask  if  this  is  the  usual  character  of  the  species, 
and  if  not,  whether  this  feature  is  likely  to  become  perma* 
nent  ?  If  so,  the  tree  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our 
shrabberies  and  dsewhere. 

^  I  may  add,  that  Betinospora  pisifera  is  growing  by  the 
side  of  the  plant  abore  mentioned,  but  shows  no  symptoms 
of  turning  yellow ;  and  one  plant  of  B.  obtusa  also  retains 
its  green  colour.  The  soil  they  are  growing  in  is  a  sandy 
one,  such  as  is  occasionally  used  for  cuttings,  and  plants 
only  partially  rooted.  I  do  not  perceive  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  other  plants  in  the  pit  to  change  colour,  there 
being  some  of  Capressus,  Juniperus,  Wellingtonia,  Ac.,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  memory  the  plants  of  Betinospora  here 
alluded  to  showed  no  symptoms  of  turning  yellow  at  the 
time  they  were  planted,  wliich  was  at  the  end  of  October. 
If  others  of  your  readers  have  plants  of  Betinosporas  that 
have  changed  in  like  manner,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  matter.—J.  Bobson. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Thx  Entomological  Society's  meeting  for  December  was 
held  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  President,  P.  Pascoe,  Esq.,  P.L.S., 
being  in  the  chair.  A  numerous  collection  of  entomological 
publications  presented  to  or  purchased  by  the  Society  since 
the  last  meeting  were  laid  on  the  table,  including  Dr. 
Haagen's  recently  published  memoirs  on  the  invertebrated 
ATiimiUfl  of  Prussia  and  on  the  Odonata  of  the  Holy  Land; 
HM.  Saussure  &  Sichel's  new  work  on  the  Scoliidi^,  Dr. 
Candeze  on  new  Elateridse,  the  Baron  Lelys  Longchamps  on 
Agrionides,  &c. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  a  series  of  carefully  prepared 
microscopical  slides  containing  specimens  of  the  spiral 
tongues  of  numerous  species  of  British  Butterflies,  and  ex- 
hibiting great  variation  in  the  striation  of  these  organs, 
and  in  the  form,  arrangement,  and  number  of  the  minute 
papillsB  at  their  extremity.  Even  in  closely  allied  species,  as 
Vanessa  0.  album  and  lo,  these  variations  were  found  to  be 
very  strong. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bond  exhibited  a  photog^*aph  of  a  strange 
variety  of  the  common  Magpie  Moth,  Abraxis  gn^ossulariata* 
the  fore  wings  of  which  were  nearly  suffused  with  black 
markings ;  also  a  drawing  of  the  larva  of  Acronycta  strigosa. 

The  Bev.  Hamlet  Clark  exhibited  a  collection  of  minute 
Beetles  collected  in  Egypt  by  the  Bev.  P.  Cambridge,  as 
veil  as  a  number  of  Ants  of  different  species  collected  in 
Syria  by  Mr.  Lowne. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stone  of  Bright- 
hampton,  a  remarkable  Wasps'  nest,  variegated  in  the  co- 
lours of  its  outer  covering,  having  been  formed  jointly  by 
two  distinct  colonies  of  Vespa  vulgaris  and  Y.  germanic% 
one  of  which  was  placed  in  a  box  in  a  bedroom  window, 
and  the  other  in  the  window  immediately  beneath  it ;  and 
Mr.  Stone  observed  that  when  any  individual  of  the  upper 
Odony  flew  low  on  returning  home,  it  mistook  the  nest  and 
entezed  the  lower  one  instead  of  its  own,  and  thus  a  diffe- 
rent colour  was  caused  from  the  two  species  differing  in  the 
nature  of  the  wood  of  which  the  covering  was  made,  <»ie 
species  selecting  hard  sound  wood,  and  the  other  such  as 
was  decayed.  Mr.  Stone  also  exhibited  the  larv»  of  Bipi- 
phoms,  parasitic  in  Wasps'  nests,  one  of  which  still  remained 
attached  to  the  body  of  its  victim,  the  grub  of  the  Wa«p. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Evans  exhibited  a  number  <S  specimens  of  a  small 
green  species  of  Cockchafer  (Pyronota  nstiva),  from  New 
Zealand  wool,  in  some  bales  of  which  thousands  of  specimens 
could  have  been  procured.  It  was  supposed  that  in  flying 
about  the  sheep  they  had  become  entangled  in  the  fleeee. 

^e  President  exhibited  some  small  globular  nests  of  a 
species  of  Spider  from  South  Australia^  collected  by  Mr. 
Audubon,  closely  resembling  the  seeds  of  Lophospermom, 
the  Tea  plant  of  Australia,  whilst  the  Spiders  themselves 
resembled  small  lumps  of  birds'  excrements ;  and  as  they 
kept  watch  near  the  nests,  insects  on  which  they  fed  were 
easHy  deceived. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  number  of  insects  forwarded  from 


tropical  Westan  Afriea.  Fefnaad-VM  Biver,  by  M.  Ihi 
Chailla.  He  also  read  a  letter  from  the  same  gentleman, 
stating  that  he  had  dispatched  a  living  Gorilla  to  Europe; 
bat  it  had  unfortunate  been  killed  in  the  boat  which  was 
conveyinjg^  it  to  the  vesaal,  in  which  it  got  loose.  Mr.  Steraas 
also  exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  rare  AfrjAAJi  Ba0tte 
Cheirobasia  Barkei,  one  of  the  males  of  which  was  remark- 
able as  wanting  the  brush  of  hairs  on  the  fore  tarsi,  whkh 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  chaiacters  of  the  male  of  this 
species.  These  insects  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Layard  from 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  Hewitson  sent  a  monograph  of  the  genus  Ypthemia 
bdonging  to  the  Satyroid  Butterflies,  together  with  de- 
scriptions and  figures  of  two  new  allied  genera. 

Mr.  Kirby  read  some  notes  on  the  synonymy  of  various 
British  species  of  Butterflies,  insisting  that  their  namea 
required  changing  by  the  rule  of  priority  in  favour  of  other 
names  bestowed  on  them  by  previous  writers. 

Mr.  F.  Mocre  exhibited  an  extensive  series  of  silk  and 
silk-producing  insects;  and  communicated  the  completion 
of  Captain  Hutton's  remarkable  Memoir  on  the  reversion 
and  restoration  of  the  Silkworm  in  India,  containing  de- 
scriptions and  figures  of  the  caterpillars  of  various  kinds  of 
Silkworms  cultivated  in  that  country. 


POBTBAITS  OF  PLAINTS,  FLOWEBS,  AND 
FBUITS. 

AcMiNA  PLOMBUNDA  (Copious-flowerod  Acmena).— ^4rf. 
ord.,  Myrtaceffl.  Linn.,  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Native  of 
New  South  Wales.  Flowers  inconspicuous,  but  its  clusters 
of  bright  purple  berries  are  very  showy.  Tree  20  feet  high, 
like  a  gigantic  large-leaved  Myrtle,  would  be  highly  oma- 
mental  in  the  conservatory. — (Botanical  Mag.,  t.  5480.) 

Abauja  anoustifolia  (Narrow-leaved  Araiga). — N<xt,  ord,, 
AsdepiadacesB.  Linn,,  Gynandria  Pentandria.  Native  of  the 
forests  of  Urugnay.  Stove  climber  with  yellowish  white,  not 
conspicuous  flowers. — (Ibid.,  i.  5481.) 

DxMi>BOBiuM  jAPoNicuK  (Japanese  Dendrobiom). — Nai. 
ord.,  Orchidacefls.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Common 
in  Japan.    Flowers  white,  not  showy. — (Ihid.,  t.  5482.) 

Babtonia  nuda  (Naked  (Bractless)  Bartonia).— Nat  ord,, 
Loasaoee.  Linn.,  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Native  of  Missouri, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  Flowers  yellow, 
but.  as  Mr.  Thompson  fairly  points  out, "  It  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  hardy  ornamental  plant,  the  flowering  taking 
place  only  late  in  the  evening,  and  at  a  season  (October), 
when  it  is  too  late  for  the  ripening  of  the  8eeds."--(IWd., 
t  5488.) 

Vbbonica  Hulkbaka  (Hulke's  New  Zealand  Speedwell). 
— Nai,  ord.,  Scrophulariacese.  Linn.,  Diandria  Monogynia. 
"  Qoite  a  new  form  of  Veronica.*'  Native  of  the  mountaiiis 
in  the  middle  island  of  New  Zealand.  In  a  cool  greenhouse 
it  flowered  in  May,  but  from  growing  at  2000  feet  elevation. 
in  its  native  island,  it  may  be  expected  to  be  hardy  here. 
Flowers  lUac,  and  in  a  thyrse  like  those  of  the  common  Lilac 
shrub.— (I&id.,  t  5484.) 

Epibtephiuh  WiLLiAHsn  (Mr.  Williams's  Bpistephium). — 
NaL  ord ,  Orchidacee.  Linn,,  Gjrnandria  Monogynia.  Native 
of  tropical  South  America.  Flowers  of  a  fine,  light,  red- 
purple  colour. — (Ibid.,  i.  5485.) 

Saxxtbaoa  Fobtuki. — One  of  the  numerous  variegated 
plants  of  Japan.  The  leaves  are  of  the  dark  green  usual  in 
the  genus,  but  variously  blotched  on  the  upper  surface  with 
white  and  pink. — (Floral  Mag,,  pi,  221.) 

G^ADiOLtrs,  Elbanob  Nobkan.— Baised  by  Mr.  Standish, 
Boyal  Nursery,  Ascot.  Flowers  white  tinged  with  pink,  and 
flaked  with  dark  pink  stripes. — (Ibid,,  pi.  222.) 

DisA  esAHDiPLOBA  var,  bupebba.  —  We  noticed  this 
recently  in  Messrs.  Warner  and  Williams's  "  Orchidaceous 
Plants."— (I6td.,  pi.  223.) 

PBMTSTBifoira. — PrinceM  of  Wales^  white,  with  lips  broadly 
bordered  with  pink.  Attraction,  white,  tinged  with  piok. 
Both  raised  by  Mr.  Salter,  Versailles  Nursery,  Hammer- 
smith.—<IMd.,  pL  S24.) 

CunLATES  x;(JBBo-TioLACEA.— Baised  by  Mr.  G.  Jackmau, 
Woki^,  by  crossing  C.  lamtginosa  with  C,  viticella.  It  is 
ante  hndj,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  reddish  purple. — (Florist  and  Pomologist,  iii.,  265.) 
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FOUNTAINS  AITO  'ROCKWORK  AT  DINOEBEN 
HOUSE. 

Thb8S,  which  we  noticed  at  page  436,  w«re  executed  in 
terra  cotta  by  Mr.  James  Pulham,  Brozbonivie,  Herts,  in 
the  year  1859. 

The  foontain  called  the  Hebe 
is  represented  in  our  engray- 
ing;  it  is  20  feet  hiffh,  tatd  is 
in  the  centre  of  a  foor-lobed  <^ 

basin  42  feet  in  its  widest  dia- 
meter. The  whole  cost  .£280. 
The  material  of  which  it  is 
formed  is  terra  cotta  of  the 
colour  of  Caen  stone,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  durable,  which 
might  be  expected  from  its 
being  burned  until  semi-vitri- 
fled.  The  water  of  the  foun- 
tain, from  the  jug  held  by 
Hebe,  flows  into  a  cup  held  in 
her  other  hand;  but  it  also 
.  rises  from  the  nostrils  of  four 
dolphins,  and  from  the  upper 
basin  &1Ib  into  the  lower  one. 
Bound  the  latter  is  an  outer 
basin  3  feet  wide,  for  plants. 
A  similar  Hebe  fountun  has 
been  sent  to  Bombay  by  Mr. 
Pulham,  to  be  fixed  in  the 
grounds  of  Sir  Jameset  Jee- 
geebhoy. 

It  is  ornamental,  even  when 
the  water  is  not  flowing,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  all  foun- 
tains. 


TEENTHAM    BLACK 
GRAPE. 

Eesponding  to  your  request 
in  the  Journal  op  Horti- 
cuiiTTJRE  at  page  410, 1  beg  to 
state  that  I  obtained  a  plant 
of  the  Trentham  Black  Grape 
direct  from  Mr.  Fleming  as 
soon  as  it  was  distributed, 
which  I  think  was  in  the  year 
1858.  I  was  induced  to  get  it 
through  the  recommendation 
of  a  friend  of  mine  (now 
deceased)  who  had  just  visited 
Trentham,  and  had  there  seen 
it  fruiting  remarkably  freely 
in  pots.  So  fine  were  the 
bunches,  and  such  the  num- 
ber produced  on  comparatively 
small  Vines,  that  he  thought 
it  would  prove  the  most  useful 
and  prolific  Grape  for  pot  cul- 
ture that  he  had  ever  seen. 
Being  myself  fond  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  Vines  in  pots,  I 
immediately  set  about  propa- 

f.ting  it  from  all  the  laterals 
could  command,  and  by  the 
autumn  I  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining several  strong  canes 
fit  for  feTiiting  in  the  en- 
suing season.  These  were  duly 
started  the  following  spring, 
and  I  naturally  anticipate 
a  fine  crop  of  Grapes,  but  to 
my  surprise  such  was  not  the 
case ;  for,  instead  of  bunches, 
I  had  daspers  in  almost  eveiy 
case,  the  isolated  bunch  or 
two  producsd  being  also  of  a 
very  inferior  character  com- 


pared with  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect.     I,  however, 
resolved  to  try  it  another  year,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
send  an  eye  or  two  to  a  nriend  of  mine,  who  is  a  first- 
class  grower  of  pot  Grapes,  to  see  if  he  would  meet  with 
any  more  certain  success  than  I  had  done.     HoweTer,  in 
the  following  spring  I  received  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
Trentham  Black  had  proved  a 
failure  with  him,  as  well  as 
myself,  and  that  he  considered 
it  a   shy  bearer,  and  conse- 
quently an  unsuitable  variety 
for  pot  culture. 

So  much  for  its  unsuitability 
for  pot  culture.      I  will  now 
endeavour  to  state  its  adapt- 
ability for  vinery  cultivation. 
The  original  Vine  was  planted 
out  in  file  June  of  the  same 
year  in  which  we  received  it 
into  an  inside  border  of  a  cool 
vinery,  where  the  Grapes  are 
generally  ripe  by  the  first  week 
in  September.    It  was  allowed 
to  grow  vigorously  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  the  third  year 
we   hoped   to   have   taken   a 
few    bunches    from    it;    but 
strange  to  say,  although  an 
unusually  strong  well-ripened 
cane,  it  showed  but   two  or 
three  bunches,  and  these  were 
small  and  puny.      The  next 
year,  however,  the  result  was 
gratiiying,   and   for  the   last 
two  or  three  years  it  has  borne 
magnificent   bunches,  with  a 
profuse  bloom   of  an  intense 
purplish  black  colour,  and   a 
most  delicious  flavour,  being 
more  juicy  and  rich  than   the 
Black  Hamburghs  in  the  s^une 
house,   and   it    has    in    ei^eiy 
way  proved  itself  a  most  desir- 
able (and  with  my  employ  er  a 
favourite)  variety.    I  hava  ob- 
served that  it  retains  its  leaves 
in  a  healthy  green  state  much 
longer  than  any  other  variety 
growing  in  the  same  house, 
which  would  naturally  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  bunches 
would  hang  much  longer  than 
on  the  other  varieties  having 
less  vitality.      This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  us,  for 
we  find  the  berries  invariably 
mould  and  decay  earlier  than 
the  Black  Hamburghs  in  the 
same    structure.       This    cir- 
cumstance    arises     probably 
from   the  berries   containing 
a    larger    quantity    of   those 
juices  which  tend  to  hasten 
decay. 

From  the  above  facts  I 
am  led  to  infer  that  this 
variety  is  not  a  desirable  one 
for  pot  cultivation ;  but  when 
^TTOwn  in  a  cool  or  warm 
vinery,  and  closely  pruned,  it 
cannot  fail  to  give  xmiversal 
satisfaction.  For  an  ordiard- 
house,  regulated  as  Mr.  Pear- 
son advises  or  teaches  in  his 
verj  sensibly  written  book  on 
orchard-houses,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  as  a  suit- 
able variety. — Hbney  Mitnro, 
Hsu  TwnrtAjxi  ^  CleieZands,  Lyme  Regis,  J)of$et, 
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WOBK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHXN  OABDBN. 

Thm  weather  must  now  decide  the  operaikmB  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  kitchen  garden.  If  frosty  all  mannreB  ought 
to  be  wheeled  to  where  they  are  wanted.  If  the  Asparagus- 
beds  are  not  soiled  up  for  the  winter,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  getting  it  done.  In  open  weather  trench  or  dig  all  vacant 
spaces ;  trenching  is  a  prospectiire  operation,  therefore  the 
bottom  ought  to  be  manured  well,  as  by  that  process  land 
will  remain  in  heart  three  or  four  years,  and  after  that  time 
a  second  trenching  will  bring  up  the  soil  from  beneath. 
£nuieU  BpnmU,  when  gathering  do  not  cut  out  the  crowns 
until  spring.  Some  do  so  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to 
throw  out  more  sprouts,  but  we  thin):  it  injurious  at  this 
season,  as  it  admits  moiBture,  which  in  the  event  of  severe 
frosty  proves  fatal  to  the  whole  stem.  Cautiflowers,  stir  the 
surfiue  of  the  soil  amongst  the  plants  under  hand-lights, 
and  sprinkle  some  charcoal  dust  or  wood  ashes  amongst 
them ;  it  will  sweeten  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  prevent 
the  green  growth  over  it,  which  stagnant  air  is  apt  to 
produce.  For  land  that  has  been  long  cropped  with  vege- 
tables, a  dressing  of  fresh  loam  would  in  many  cases  be  pre- 
ferable to  manure,  and  where  this  is  wanted,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained, it  should  be  at  hand,  in  order  that  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  frosty  days  for  wheeling  it  upon  the  ground. 
Where  fresh  soil  camiot  be  obtained,  charred  vegetable 
refuse,  such  as  prunings  of  shrubberies,  edgings  of  walks, 
and  many  things  which  turn  up  in  course  of  the  season,  may 
be  cheaply  made  to  form  an  excellent  manure. 

FBUIT   OASDXN. 

Figs  against  walls  will  require  some  protecting  material 
placed  over  them  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties,  j 
Wlien  the  frost  sets  in  lay  a  coat  of  manure — say  3  indies  | 
thick  around  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes.    Contuime  i 
to  prune  and  nail  wall  trees ;  however  judicious  the  system  | 
of  summer  management,  many  small  bittS  will  require  re-  | 
moving  before  nailing,  if  the  trees  are  to.be  kept  handsome.  ' 
We  are  also  alive  to  ti^e  great  importance  of  having  a  just 
equilibrium  betwixt  roots  and  branches,  and  in  rich  garden 
soil  this  can  only  be  attained  by  lifting  the  trees  evexy 
two  or  three  years  or  by  root-pruning. 

FLOWBR  GARDEN. 

Many  persons  object  strongly  to  planting  shrubs  or  trees 
in  winter,  believing  that  the  roots  if  hurt  at  this  season  are 
Hable  to  rot,  and  certainly  early  in  autumn  is  a  much  pre- 
ferable season;  but  with  favourable  weather  we  would  not 
delay  such  work  a  single  day,  and  ii'  the  soil  is  properly  pre- 
pared by  draining,  &c.,  where  necessary,  as  should  always  be 
done  before  planting,  there  will  probably  be  fewer  failures 
from  planting  now  than  if  the  work  were  delayed  till  March. 
But  where  the  garden  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  in  an  unkind 
state  at  present,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  planting  until 
spriuf^.  Where  Hhododendrons  are  grown  in  masses,  and 
exhibit  any  indications  of  having  exhausted  the  soil,  a  top- 
dressing  of  rotten  cowdung  3  inches  deep,  and  extending 
as  far  as  the  roots,  should  be  applied  at  once.  This  wiH 
strengthen  the  plants  for  flowering,  prevent  rapid  evapora- 
tion in  summer,  and  keep  the  ground  cool  and  moist,  which 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  this  handsome  tribe  of  plants. 

ORSENHOXJSE  AND  CON8IBVAT0BT. 

The  changeable  weather  which  we  are  now  experiencing 
win  render  it  necessary  to  carefully  attend  to  specimen 
hardwooded  plants  which  have  to  be  wintered  in  these 
houses.  Many  of  these  are  impatient  of  heat  and  a  confined 
atmosphere.  Use  no  more  artificial  warmth,  therefore,  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  endeavour  to  counteract  its 
drying  effects,  either  by  means  of  evaporating-pans,  or  by 
rorinfling  the  paths  or  borders,  &c.,  in  order  to  prevent  any- 
thing like  a  dry  parched  state  of  the  atmosphere. 


started  into  growth  the  balls  should  be  reduced  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  giving  a  good  shift  in  fresh  soil  without  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  pots.  A  few  of  the  AHamandas  may  also 
be  pruned  and  placed  in  heat,  provided  the  wood  is  weU 
ripened.  A  plant  or  two  of  Echites  splendens  and  Blpla* 
denia  crassinoda  may  also  be  started.  Let  Ixoras  and  all 
other  hardwooded  plants  that  have  made  sufficient  growth 
be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots  in  order  to  check  their 
growth,  and  induce  a  tendency  to  form  bloom-buds,  but  do 
not  let  the  soil  in  the  pots  become  so  dry  as  to  affect  the 
foliage. 

FORCINQ-PIT. 

This  structure  will  now  be  £ept  in  full  activity  to  supply 
the  various  calls  for  plants  in  bloom,  which  at  this  season 
of  the  year  are  more  or  less  in  demand  in  most  establish- 
ments. Care  should  be  taken  before  plants  are  moved  to 
sitting-rooms  to  gradually  harden  them  for  a  day  or  two, 
either  by  placing  them  in  the  conservatory  or  an  inter- 
mediate house.  Dutch  bulbs  should  be  largc^  used  for 
present  forcing.  Do  not  forget  to  introduce  a  good  batch  of 
itoses,  clioosing  the  most  promising  plants  of  Teas,  Bour- 
bons, and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  are  the  best  kinds  for 
winter  flowering.  Next  to  Camellias,  Azaleas  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  showy  plants  that  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  this 
season,  and  where  there  is  a  good  stock  of  these  to  draw 
from,  some  of  the  most  forward  plants  of  the  common 
varieties  should  be  placed  in  heat  at  once,  moistening  them 
overhead  two  or  three  times  a-day ;  but  unless  the  plants 
have  set  their  flower-buds  early  in  the  season,  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  flower  so  freely  or  finely  as  under 
more  natural  circumstances  in  the  spring. 

FITS  AND  7HAHE8. 

The  inmates  of  these  structures  will  require  but  little 
water  for  some  time,  and  the  little  that  may  be  necessary 
should  be  given  early  in  the  morning  of  a  fine  day,  when 
air  can  be  given  to  dry  up  the  atmosphere  before  night. 
Alsd,  guard  against  the  iU  effects  of  damp  by  giving  air 
whenever  it  can  be  done  without  risk,  but  do  not  expose  the 
stock  to  cold  north,  or  north-easterly  winds,  which  seldom 
fail  to  turn  the  foliage  brown  and  rusty. — W.  Kganb. 


If  there  is  any  prospect  of  a  scarcity  of  plants  in  flower 
next  spring,  a  portion  of  the  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes 
which  have  been  thd  longest  at  rest  may  be  started  at  once, 
as  also  a  few  Olerodendrons.  The  latter  should  be  cut  ba(^ 
^to  the  lowest  eyes  so  as  to  secure  bushy  specimens,  with  the 
pots  covered  with  foliage,  and  when  the  plants  have  &irly 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

I  The  frost  came  as  was  anticipated,  5  10,  15,  and  more 
degrees,  but  with  an  inc'u  of  snow  Uiat  protected  things 
very  much,  which  was  a  great  advantage  after  the  warm 
I  ni^ggy  weather  had  kept  plants  growing  without  enough  of 
sun  to  consolidate  that  growth.  An  inch  of  snow  is  a  matter 
'  of  importance  in  such  cases.  We  can  offer  no  better  pro- 
tector. Every  flake  as  it  falls  on  another  flake  shuts  in  so 
much  air,  and  that  air  so  shut  in  becomes  a  nonconductor. 
I  Oiir  chief  care  as  to  vegetables  was  confined  to  Cauliflower, 
I  Celery,  and  Lettuces.  The  Celery  we  banked  up  with 
I  stubble,  placing  a  little  all  over  the  ridge  of  the  bed,  be- 
I  tween  the  plants  and  over  the  plants;  all  the  rest  will 
'  now  remain  for  the  season,  except  what  is  over  the  plants, 
which  will  be  removed  that  the  tops  may  have  sun  and  air, 
and  may  with  a  few  branches  of  spruce  and  other  ever- 
greens be  replaced  on  a  frosty  night;  and  the  current  of 
wind  and  the  slight  freezing  would  seem  to  say  we  shall 
not  be  long  without  it.  These  changes  ble  days,  ranging  sp 
soon  from  40*  to  26**  or  lower,  render  n  uch  more  care  and 
attention  necessary.  The  Cauliflower  under'  hand-lights 
was  covered  over  with  litter  after  the  soil  inside  was  crusted, 
and  the  leaves  hard.  We  thought  we  were  in  for  a  fort- 
night's frost,  or  we  would  not  have  waited  so  long.  We 
knew  that  the  fr'ost  allowed  would  do  no  harm,  and  after  a 
slight  freezing,  the  plants  being  in  a  state  of  rest;  we  knew 
they  would  take  no  harm  if  shut  up  for  a  fortnight,  a  month, 
or  even  two  months.  We  once  had  Cauliflowers  shut  up 
thus  for  ten  weeks,  and  we  never  had  earlier  or  better  Cauli- 
flower. The  temperature  for  all  that  time  must  have  been 
from  28""  to  32°  under  the  covering.  Had  it  been  from  40** 
to  45-**  we  should  have  expected  to  have  seen^  sicldy  blanched 
vegetation.  A  s  it  was,  the  covering  r^maineid  on  for  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  thaw  set  in,  and  the  Cauliflowers  being 
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In  fiu^,  the  gnMB  abstracts  all  the  moisture  from  the  ground 
at  the  time  of  the  yeax  when  the  tree  requires  it  most,  so 
that  the  latter  is  left  to  staire,  consequently  it  does  not 
grow.  The  gentleman,  howerer,  cannot  see  this,  and  blames 
the  nurseryman ;  but  if  he  will  take  a  useful  hint,  and  look 
nearer  home  he  will  find  the  remedy.  When  the  trees  are 
planted  let  the  ground  be  kept  bare  of  herbage  as  &r  as 
the  roots  extend,  and  this  until  the  trees  are  thoroughly 
established. 

In  another  case  the  trees  are  planted  in  gravel  or  sand, 
and  in  this  they  cannot  grow  from  want  of  nutriment.  The 
nurseryman  cannot  yeiy  well  be  blamed  in  this  case,  for  the 
cause  of  fieulare  is  obrious,  and  the  want  of  success  is  at  once 
attributed  to  it.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery  the  owner 
orders  the  surflMW  of  sand  or  grarel  to  be  removed,  and  two 
spadesful  of  strong  manure  to  be  placed  close  to  the  stem 
ox  each  tree ;  or  he  orders  each  to  have  hfdf  a  pailful  of  good 
strong  liquid  manure ;  so  they  are  poisoned,  and  eventually 
succumb  to  their  &te.  Possibly  the  gentleman  employs  a 
gardener,  who  well  knows  that  liquid  manure  beyond  a 
certain  strenffth  will  iniure,  perhaps  kill,  his  Cabbages,  and 
he  will  possibly  suggest  that  the  stuff  might  be  a  Uttle  too 
strong.  Well,  then,  the  gentleman  will  buy  more  trees, 
and  treat  them  to  liquid  manure  in  a  weaker  state;  but 
even  then  somehow  or  other  they  do  not  grow.  Now,  I 
would  sugp^est  that  newly-planted  trees  have  neither  the 
mouth  to  mibibe  nor  the  stomach  to  digest  liquid  or  even 
solid  manure,  and  that  trees  require  plain  soil  to  fibre  into  : 
consequently  if  a  good-sized  hole  had  been  made  in  the 
gravel  for  each  tree,  this  filled  up  with  common  soU,  scud 
the  trees  planted  in  it^  they  would  probably  have  done  well, 
and,  when  established,  pu&ed  their  roots  into  the  gravel, 
and  derived  a  certain  pcvtion  of  nourishment  from  it. 

It  must  not  be  snppoeed  that  I  have  merely  pictured  ima- 
flpnary  possibilities ;  for  I  have  seen  instances  of  what  I  hare 
described,  and  have  known  gentlemen  purchase  valnaUe 
shrubs  and  trees  to  plant  on  their  lawns ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
practice  has  been  to  lay  the  turf  close  up  the  stems  after 
planting.  Two-thirds  of  those  which  I  have  known  treated 
in  this  way  have  either  died  or  barely  existed,  and  this  I  can 
ascribe  to  no  more  likely  cause  than  replacing  the  turf  over 
the  roots.  I  have  frequently  taken  off  the  turf  round  coni- 
fyroua  and  other  trees,  removed  some  of  the  soil,  and  have 
noticed  thit  in  almost  every  instance,  except  after  con- 
tinued rains,  the  g^round  has  been  hard,  dry,  and  seemingly 
impervious  to  any  amount  of  rain.  It  is  evident  that  BxuSi 
are  not  the  conditions  in  which  a  tree  could  be  expected  to 
grow  and  flourish;  it  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  take  a 
lesson  from  the  fact,  and  in  planting  trees,  especially  those 
which  are  valuable,  to  leave  the  surmoe  of  the  soil  bare  for 
a  certain  space  round  the  stems  when  they  are  planted  on 
lawns.  Let  a  neat  circle  be  cut  in  the  tur^  and  the  anpear- 
ance  will  be  quite  as  good  as  if  the  turf  had  been  laid  dose 
to  the  stems.  This  will  ffo  far  towards  insuring  the  safety 
of  the  trees  both  by  permitting  rain  and  artificial  waterings 
to  sink  down,  and  saving  the  trees  from  the  drying  and 
exhausting  influence  of  the  grass,  which  takes  up  the  mois- 
ture for  its  own  support. 

There  are  other  circumstances  in  connection  with  planting 
treee  and  shrubs  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  notice, 
for  it  is  astonishing  how  little  attention  is  given  to  the  sub- 
iect  by  a  large  number  of  eardeners,  young  ones  in  parti- 
cular, who  apparency  consider  it  a  matter  scarcely  deserving 
more  than  a  passing  thought.  Numbers  of  trees  are  thrust 
into  the  soil  wit^  torn  ana  bruised  roots;  others  are  buried 
much  deeper  than  they  ought  to  be;  many  have  the  soil 
thrown  in  solid  lumps  on  the  roots,  this  being  often  trampled 
and  trodden  until  it  becomes  as  hard  and  solid  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it,  as  though  planting  a  tree  were  an 
operation  differing  in  no  respect  from  setting  up  a  post  or 
Bcaffold-pole.  Then,  again,  fresh-planted  trees  are  left  all 
the  winter  to  sway  and  twist  about  with  the  force  of  the 
wind,  which  alone  would  prevent  the  roots  taking  hold  of 
the  soil.  These  and  other  shortcomings  are  not  at  all  un- 
common, and  appear  to  result  from  a  thoughtlessness  that 
in  effect  is  as  culpable  as  wilful  carelessness  or  neglect.  The 
old  axiom,  that  "  what  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well,*'  applies  in  all  its  force  to  planting  trees ;  for  it  is  by 
no  means  pleasing  to  the  owner  nor  creditable  to  the  ope- 
raUu*  when,  alter  planting  a  number  of  trees  or  shrubs,  a 


large  per-centage  of  them  die,  leaving  ugly  gaps,  which  must 
be,  and  are,  ^esores  to  all  who  behold  them.  The  neglect  of 
such  precautions  as  are  necessary  to  insure  sucoeu  cannot 
be  excused  on  the  score  of  taking  up  too  much  time ;  for  to 

1>lant  a  tree  well,  and  as  it  should  be,  does  not  take  a  minute 
onger  than  to  plant  carelessly.  There  are,  it  is  true,  causes 
of  trees  dying  which  are  not  always  under  the  control  of  the 
planter,  and  for  which  a  certain  allowance  ought  to  be 
made ;  but,  then,  it  Ib  undeniable  that  careless  planting  is 
productive  of  more  fiulures  than  any  other  cause  that  I  am 
aware  of,  and  this  must  be  my  apology  for  offering  these 
remarks. 

What  I  have  said  refers  more  particularly  to  that  class  of 
gardeners  who  have  no  under  gardener  or  other  assistance* 
and  many  of  them  perform  such  work  as  planting  in  a 
manner  tut  from  creditable  to  themselves  or  the  vocation 
which  they  assume  to  represent.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  tiiat  nothing  can  be  of  more  consequence*  as  a  rule, 
than  the  success  or  failure  of  fresh-planted  trees,  since  they 
are  ever  before  the  eye,  and  criticised  by  employers  and 
visitors.  The  character  of  the  planter  is,  consequently,  in- 
volved, and  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  give  his  attention  a 
little,  or,  rather,  much,  to  the  art  of  pUnting,  and  not  be 
contented  simply  with  relying  upon  the  fkcts  that  a  hole 
must  be  due,  the  root  of  the  tree  placed  in  it,  and  the  soil 
returned  and  trodden  over.  Any  labourer  knows  that  much, 
and  can  do  as  much ;  and  if  the  gardener  desires,  as  he 
should,  to  receive  credit  for  a  little  more  understanding,  he 
must  show  it  in  the  way  he  performs  his  work.— -F.  Chittt. 


PL0WEE8  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON. 

OSBBNHOtrSB  TELAMQOVIUMB, 

Whxn  the  objection  is  made  that  flowers  are  being  con- 
tinually brought  before  the  public  which  are  no  improvement 
on  kinds  already  in  growth,  there  are  a  few  thing«  to  be 
considered  before  condemning  the  raisers  and  distributors. 
The  perfection  to  which  many  of  our  most  favourite  flowers 
have  been  brought  is  such,  that  a  vexy  slight  improTBment 
is  often  all  that  we  can  hope  for  in  the  colour  or  fom  of  the 
flower;  but  tUa  improvement  is  often  combined  irith  aa 
improved  style  of  growth,  which  greatly  enhances  th.e  value 
of  the  variety ;  and  this  is  a  step  greatly  needed  in  some 
of  our  best  flowers  even  yet.    Thus,  one  of  the  very  finest 
Pelargoniums  of  the  past  season— Achilles,  has  in  point  of 
colouring  reached  a  oimax  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed ; 
but  then  its  style  of  growth  is  such  that  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  make  a  good  plant  of  it.    Baisers  must,  then,  try  if 
they  cannot  get  such  a  fiower  on  a  robust  style  of  growth. 
Then,  again,  some  varieties  are  over-robust.    The  foliage  is 
so  coarse,  that,  although  the  blooms  are  good,  yet  they  are 
either  too  sparingly  produced  or  else  smothered  by  the 
foliage.    When  I  make  such  observations  I  have  not  in  my 
mind  the  needs  of  exhibitors,  but  of  the  general  grower. 
A  painstaking  trainer  can  make  an  exhibition  plant  in  course 
of  time  out  of  almost  anything,  even  as  Sergeant  Popkios 
will,  if  you  only  give  him  time,  convert  the  veriest  Johnny 
Chawbacon  into  a  smart  and  weU-set  soldier;  but  amateurs 
who  never  think  of  exhibiting,  and  yet  who  desire  to  have 
a  good  show  of  Pelargoniums,  do  want  to  know  which  are 
those  best  suited  for  &e  home  stage,  and  it  is  their  wants 
that  I  would  ever  bear  in  mind— exhibitors  can  and  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 

As  usual,  Messrs.  Hoyle,  Foster,  and  Beck  have  supplied 
the  new  flowers ;  the  productions  of  the  two  f6rmer  going 
to  Mr.  Turner  for  distribution,  and  of  the  latter  to  Mr.  B.  8. 
Williams.  I  have  had,  thanks  to  them,  the  opportnni^  ^ 
seeing  their  flowers  in  my  own  little  greenhouse,  and  of 
taking  notes  from  day  to  day  of  their  qualities.  In  this 
way  a  more  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  than 
frrom  a  mere  cursory  glance  at  an  exhibition  or  in  a  nurseiy; 
and  although  it  is  very  possible  there  may  be  mistakes  in 
the  following  lists,  yet  the  remarks  are  made  according  U> 
the  beat  of  my  ability,  and  may,  I  think,  be  depended  upon. 

MB.   HOTLB'S. 

These  deserve  the  first  place,  for  unquestionably  he  is  the 
best  seedling-raiser  that  we  have,  and  his  flowers  always 
appear  in  large  numbers  in  every  whining  set  of  exhibition 
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plants,  and,  moreover,  amongst  his  lot  were  decidedly  the 
best  flowers  of  last  season. 

Artist. — ^A  very  fine  large  flower.  Upper  petals  very  dark ; 
lower^  a  dear  bright  rose;  white  centre.  A  bold-looking 
flower,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  good. 

AcTiiUes. — ^A  flower  of  the  most  brilliant  colonring,  orange 
^onnd,  strongly  marked ;  npper  petals  dark  beanfifal  ma- 
roon with  flery  crimson  edge.  Habit  of  plant  very  weak, 
difficult  to  grow. 

Diadem. — ^A  rosy  purple  flower,  and  with  a  deeper  shade 
of  colour  in  it,  witii  a  bright  white  centre.  Quite  a  novelty 
in  this  shade  of  flower.  Top  petals  veiy  dark,  narrow  border 
of  bright  carmine.    Habit  of  plant  good.    A  first-rate  flower. 

JBmmeline. — Orange  rose  lower  petals ;  very  dark  maroon 
top,  margin  of  bright  carmine. 

The  Prince. — Clear  rich  orange  flower,  white  centre ;  top 
petals  maroon,  broad  border  of  carmine.  Very  free-flower- 
ing, and  of  good  habit. 

Eoyal  Bride.  —  A  white  flower ;  top  petals,  large  deep 
blotch,  narrow  bright  border.  No  improvement  on  other 
similar  flowers  as  far  as  my  judgment  went,  and  in  that  of 
a  friend  and  neighbour  whose  opinion  on  these  points  is 
worth  having. 

Amy. — Peculiar  shade  of  purple,  with  very  large  trusses, 
but  a  gross  habit  of  foliage,  which  detracts  from  its  value. 

AlexaTidra. — A  shaded  lilac  rose  flower ;  top  petals  bright 
scarlet  rose,  with  small  blotch.  A  novel-looking  flower  of 
good  habit. 

Lord  JSversley. — Very  free  flowering ;  of  excellent  quality 
and  rich  colours.  Light  centre ;  top  petals  bright  maroon, 
with  narrow  shaded  margin. 

Cherry  Ripe. — ^Bright  rosy  orange;  centre  white.  Very 
iojie.     Blotch  not  very  dense.    Good  habit. 

Phantom. — ^Lower  petals  rather  long,  white  throat ;  flowers 
somewhat  loose,  but  striking  in  colour. 

A  A»w  of  Mr.  Hoyle's  flowers  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
seeiixg'f'so  cannot  say  how  they  have  turned  out — such  as 
Aristidee,  Peerless,  Penelope,  and  Philo.  Of  those  enume- 
rated above  the  best  are  unquestionably  Artist,  Achilles, 
Diadem,  and  Alexandra.  The  Prince  and  Lord  Eversley  are 
well  worth  growing. 

MB.    2rOSTBB*S. 

£eUe  of  the  "BaXl. — A  strongly-coloured  painted  flower; 
somewhat  long  lower  petals ;  "top  petals  quite  black,  margin 
rose ;  eye  white  and  clear. 

Rieinai. — Painted  carmine  lower  petals,  black  maroon  top 
petals ;  narrow  crimson  edge. 

Princess  Helena. — A  little  rough.  Very  dark,  in  the  style 
of  Topsy.    Lower  petals  painted. 

Miss  Burdett  CouUs. — ^Rose-coloured  flower,  not  of  first-rate 
quality. 

These  flowers  have  all,  more  or  less,  the  fault  which  I  have 
always  found  in  Mr.  Foster's  flowers — that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  which  I 
have  no  doubt  excludes  so  many  of  them  from  the  exhibition 
stage;  still  they  are  improving,  and  with  a  little  foreign 
blood  infased  into  them  would  be  much  better.  They  are 
veiry  rich  in  colour,  and  their  habit  is  generally  fair,  so  that 
there  is  only  this  change  needed.  Belle  of  the  Ball  and 
Bienzi  are  the  best  of  those  named. 

MB.  beck's. 

IHsplay. — ^Very  dark  heavy  spot ;  nice  dwarf  habit,  but 
somewhat  too  long  in  the  petals. 

Maggie. — Pretty  light  spot;  very  free  flowering;  shape 
good,  and  habit  very  dwarf.    An  excellent  variety. 

Princess  of  Wales. — Bright  rose  colour ;  very  bright,  but 
not  constant. 

Spotted  Nonpareil. — Excellent  dwarf  habit ;  free  bloomer ; 
the  colour  bright  and  rich.    An  excellent  variety. 

Sector. — Good  smooth  flower;  colour  bright  rose,  white 
throat,  dark  shaded  spot;  habit  good.  A  very  pleasing 
flower. 

JOiana. — ^Habit  of  the  plant  dwarf;  lower  petals  painted ; 
top  petals  very  dark,  with  margin  of  scarlet  rose.  An  excel- 
lent variety. 

Paris. — Smooth  flower,  but  common  in  colour,  and  in  no 
respect  remarkable. 

The  Charmer. — A  nice,  smooth,  rose-coloured  flower  of  fair 
average  properties. 


We  have  already  had  some  very  excellent  flowers  from  Mr. 
Beck,  and  some  of  the  above  are  in  habit  all  that  we  want, 
the  growth  short-jointed,  plants  "  stocky,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
and  the  bloom  freely  produced.  The  flowers  may  not  have, 
perhaps,  quite  that  reflnement  (I  know  of  no  better  term  to 
use),  that  Mr.  Hoyle*s  have,  but  they  are  some  of  them 
sucn  as  an  amateur  will  delight  in  for  their  style  of  growth. 
As  far  as  I  could  see  Maggie,  Spotted  Nonpareil,  Hector, 
and  Diana  are  varieties  that  will  be  found  well  worth  grow- 
ing, and  will  keep  up  the  credit  of  Mr.  Wiggias,  who  has 
given  us  many  very  beautiftil  varieties. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  Pelargonium  is  still 
amongst  our  most  favourite  flowers,  although,  from  the  pre- 
sent style  of  exhibition,  the  same  plants  are  too  often,  from 
year  to  year  and  from  show  to  show,  placed  before  our  eyes. 
If  more  encouragement  were  given  to  smaller  plants,  I  am 
persuaded  it  womd  be  more  popular  than  ever;  it  possesses 
so  many  advantages,  is  so  easily  grown,  is  so  free-flowering, 
and  continues  for  so  long  a  period  in  bloom,  that  from  cot- 
tage to  palace  it  finds  a  home ;  and  it  is  quite  a  pleasure, 
in  our  neighbourhood  at  least,  to  see  how  the  old  worthless 
kinds  in  cottage  windows  are  being  displaced  by  better  and 
newer  varieties.  Again  are  there  new  candidates  for  public 
favour,  and  amongst  them  probably  the  very  finest  Pelar- 
gonium ever  raised,  John  Hoyle.  On  these  I  hope  to  report 
in  due  season. — D.,  Deal. 


HOUSE  SEWAGE. 

RsMOVBD  as  I  am  from  the  great  centre  of  practical  thought 
and  speech,  I  appear  to  myself  as  a  humble  worker  upon  the 
outslnrts  of  the  earth,  creating  in  my  little  sphere  motives 
for  my  own  forces  to  exert  ^emselves  on,  and  occasion- 
ally using  the  press  as  my  safety-valve.  I  find  it  a  great 
blessing  thus  to  be  able  to  occupy  my  mind  independently  in 
a  little  exclusive  borough,  where  scarcely  a  neighbour  feels 
sufficient  interest  in  one's  proceeding  to  wish  one  good  speed, 
nor  inclined  to  take  any  advantage  f5pom  my  undertakings 
for  their  personal  interests.  Mr.  Fish  in  his  "  Doings,"  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  I  would  farther  enlarge  upon  the  subject 
of  sewage  soon  after  I  wrote  about  it  in  May  last  (Vol.  VI., 
page  365).  1  will  not  repeat  what  I  then  said,  but  as  the 
question  is  very  important  to  the  country,  and  is  becoming 
very  popular,  as  well  as  out  of  regard  for  tiie  request  of  Mi. 
Fish,  I  willingly  take  it  up.  A  few  words  as  to  the  past.  It 
is  tWrty  years  since  (I  was  then  a  boy),  the  great  utility  of 
sewage  and  liquid  manure  became  impressed  upon  my  mind 
by  accident.  I  have,  with  but  a  few  years'  intermission,  used 
it  ever  since,  and  fifteen  years  ago,  in  my  first  article  in  this 
Journal,  I  touched  upon  the  utility  of  sewage,  and  I  have 
every  year  since  adverted  to  the  subject,  both  in  these 
columns  and  in  those  of  four  other  periodicals. 

To  help  to  reconcile  opinions,  I  think  it  well  to  send  some 
specimens  of  our  fruit  for  you  to  pronounce  on,  and  if  you 
find  that  it  possesses  any  quality  worthy  of  mention,  you  may 
chiefly  attribute  it  to  the  supplies  of  sewage  which  the  trees 
have  been  accustomed  to  receive.  I  could  not  arrive  at 
flavour  in  this  soil,  even  when  I  had  twice  taken  up  the  trees 
experimentally  and  changed  its  texture.  Till  the  happy 
idea  of  sewage  came  to  aid  me  Pears  were  scarcely  equal  to 
Turnips,  and  the  Apples  were  on  a  par.  It  is  seven  years,  I 
think,  since  I  first  sent  you  some  of  the  same  sorts  from  the 
same  trees  to  taste,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  in 
flavour  after  the  first  summer's  supply  of  sewage,  and  the 
trees  have  never  since  had  any  other  manure,  for  we  keep 
neither  horses  nor  pigs,  and  dung  is  very  expensive. 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  take  so  firm  a  grasp  of  my  subject  as 
I  could  wish,  unless  I  revert  somewhat  to  the  state  of  this 
garden  on  my  introduction  to  it.  From  inquiry  I  found  oat 
that  it  had  long  been  considered  a  piece  of  ground  quite 
worn  out,  and  occasioning  more  expense  to  cultivate  than  it 
was  worth.  It  had  been  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
under  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the  miserable  specimens 
which  I  saw  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  that  any  person 
not  accustomed  to  look  beyond  the  surface  would  certainly 
have  been  disheartened.  To  examine  the  subsoil  was  my 
first  proceeding.  I  found  that  it  had  never  been  disturbed 
since  the  garden  was  made,  and,  consequently,  that  the  soil 
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in  time  oould  pgohtMj  with  ]w>ae8t  foeatiMiii  b«  Woaght 
back  to  what  it  was  at  first,  a  souad  gra¥el]j  lom.  Aboat 
3  feet  deep  a  natural  olaj  presented  its^*  and  this  made  me 
docide  at  once  for  drains.  It  is  now  seventeen  winters  smoe^ 
reckoning  in  the  present*  a  re-arrangement  of  the  grovnd 
took  place  and  it  was  drained ;  plain-trenched  I  cannot  sajr 
that  it  was*  for  what  with  new  fruit-borders,  aKiftiay  walks, 
and  so  on,  a  great  body  of  soil  was  removed  to  new  positions. 
Care  was  taken  to  keep  the  bottom  spit  down  as  much  as 
jioesible.  Betting  wood  and  d^brii,  the  aconmnlation  of 
several  years,  and  famous  as  a  preserve  for  rats,  were  cleared 
out  of  the  back  yards,  and  added  as  the  completion  and 
planting  went  on,  and  this  was  all  the  manure  afforded. 
Just  before  sowing-time  next  spring  soot  and  salt  were 
applied  as  a  top-dressing,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ground 
was  cropped  with  Potatoes.  The  result  was  upwards  of 
two  honored  sacks  per  acre,  of  a  sort  of  Kidnsy  muc^ 
grown  about  here  at  that  time,  excellent  as  a  cropper  but 
worthless  to  eat. 

This  example  serves  to  show  the  beginning  of  a  principle 
unon  which  old  gardens  can  be  renovated,  and  let  me  add, 
all  holdings,  be  they  great  or  small,  agricultural  or  horti- 
culturaL  For  my  own  part  rather  than  allow  the  excuse  of 
want  of  dung  to  distress  me,  I  would  delve  into  and  break 
up  the  most  uncongenial  subsoil  as  a  means  of  compen- 
sating for  the  want.  I  had  no  liquid-manure  tanks  here, 
neither  from  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  we  had  to  con- 
tend for  some  years  would  the  idea  of  making  them  have 
been  entertamed ;  but  as  time  rolled  on  hard  cropping  began 
to  tell  once  more  on  the  soil,  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
nourishment  which  it  required  was  runniag  daily  away  to 
pollute  the  river,  caused  the  masons  to  be  set  to  work  to 
form  a  tank.  From*  one,  in  due  course,  we  advanced  to  two^ 
and  also  two  large  soft-water  tanks,  which  catch  tho  rain 
that  falls  on  the  roof  of  the  house  and  outbuildings ;  and,  as 
if  human  nature  were  never  satisfied,  I  wsnt  ano&er  of  each 
kind.  ^  The  ground  here  has  never  shown  any  signs  of  ex- 
haustion since  I  have  used  the  sewage ;  of  course  it  also 
receives  the  decayed  vegetable  matter,  tree  leaves,  and  other 
rubbish  annually  collected  on  the  premises,  with  the  addition 
of  the  decayed  manure  of  a  two-light  hotbed  judiciously 
applied,  occasional  dressings  of  lixue  rubbish,  or  a  few- 
bushels  of  quicklime,  and  the  sweeiHug^  of  chimneys.  Still 
these  additions  would  not  be  nearly  sufficient  to  keep  the 
soil  productive  without  the  application  of  the  sewage. 

Having  arrived  at  this  pointy  I  will  now  try  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  I  app^  the  sewage  to  the  land,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  intelligibly,  I  have  taken  measurements,  and 
made  calculations,  the  results  of  which  will,  I  hope,  come 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  least  informed  of  n^  readers, 
and  meet  the  wants  of  the  somllest  operator. 

I  will  take  as  my  basis  an  area  of  4A  square  yards  of  turf* 
covering  the  roots  of  our  largest  Apple  tree.  Our  largest 
sewage  tank  holds  850  gallons  (not  including  the  unpump- 
able  sedin^ent),  which  would  weigh  about  4  tons.  Our  hand- 
"wtkggon  holds  30  gallons,  and  by  this  I  have  been  enabled 
to  know  the  exact  quantities  I  have  allowed  for  the  above 
space.  Three  hundred  gallons  of  sewage  to  the  44  square 
yards  is  as  much  as  this  soil  will  carry,  and  I  avoid  driblets 
as  I  would  the  plague.  Except  with  light,  sandy,  and  gravelly 
soils,  one  can  pretty  well  judge  when  the  ground  is  tho- 
roughly saturated,  for  then  the  water  will  run  from  the  sur- 
face. 

I  withhold  sewage  firom  fruits  and  vegetables  till  such 
time  as  they  most  require  it.  I  give  it  to  the  Cabbage 
family,  and  all  succulent  plants  at  periods  from  their  young 
strength  up  to  production ;  to  the  pod-producers  frt>m  their 
midgrowth  up  to  the  last  gathering ;  to  fruit  trees  in  the 
open  ground  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  established 
upon  &e  trees,  and  again  when  it  is  half  grown ;  to  Vines 
firam  the  time  of  the  lorries  setting  up  to  the  first  indications 
of  colouring ;  to  orchard-house  trees  in  pots  from  the  fruit 
being  well  established  up  to  the  first  signs  of  its  ripening. 
I  give  a  good  soaking  once  a-week ;  and  this  applies  with 
me  to  flow€rs  in  pots,  even  up  to  the  time  of  their  ceasing 
to  Uooui,  and  to  Boses,  evergreen  shrubs,  and  deciduous 
trees  down  to  the  Filberts,  or  to  any  ^are  ground  during 
the  wiater,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  sewage  manure 
at  command.  For  fruit-borders,  previous  to  the  application, 
I  «lightly  fork  over  the  surface,  and  for  turf  nxider  Apple 


trees  I  ply  up  the  snxiaoe  with  the  aame  implement  gentilji 
to  allow  <n  the  sewage  sinking  in,  and  prevent  its  xumung 
off  by  the  snrfitce. 

On  the  snppositiQa  that  300  gallons  of  sewage  have  been 
given  to  our  Apple  ti*ee  a  week  or  so  after  the  falling  of  tbe 
bloesom,  and  that  the  Apples  ace  beginning  to  sweU,  irlien 
they  sorefy  tax  the  tree  fk>r  nourishment,  then  apply  W 
gallons  more,  and  so  that  the  extremities  of  the  roots  mj 
receive  the  greatest  share.  The  quantity  will  then,  in  tio 
waterings,  have  amoonted  to  600  gallons  to  the  44  equaie 
yards  d  ground,  and  that  is  the  mroiK>rtion  which  I  JHhw, 
whether  the  space  be  large  or  smaJD,  using  judgment,  hov- 
ever,  and  having  regard  to  the  thorough  saturation  of  ths 
soil,  of  course,  making  allowances  when  this  is  in  a  wet  state. 
I  water  with  the  sewage  in  a  dry  time  if  possible,  and  on  the 
third  day  I  work  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  soratoh- 
trident^  for  if  this  operation  were  neglected  the  moisture 
would  be  rapidly  evaporated.  Though  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  soil  would  not  part  with  any  of  the  manurial  partidSB 
added  to  it  by  the  sewage,  let  it  filtrate  downwards,  or 
evaporate  upwards,  still  the  condition  in  which  its  nutritive 
properties  are  most  available  to  the  spongiolea  of  the  roots 
is  when  the  soil  is  kept  open,  warm,  and  moist. 

Now,  as  44  square  yards  are  to  4840  (the  number  of  square 
yards  to  an  English  acre),  so  are  600  gallons  to  66,000,  or 
810  tons  11  cwt.  3  qrs.  20  lbs.— say  310  tons  12cwt.  From 
chemical  analysis  I  learn  that  1250  tons  of  London  or  Edin- 
burgh sewage  are  equivalent  to  1  ton  of  Peruvian  guano, 
the  present  market  price  for  which  would  be,  I  believe, 
£13  lis.  6d.  per  ton.  Then,  according  to  the  above  calcula- 
tion, 310  tons  12  cwt.  of  Woodstock  sewage  would  he  equal 
to  4  owt.  3  q;ra.  90  lbs.  ofguano,  and  in  value  to  MS  7s.  Id. 
per  acre,  presuming  the  Woodstock  sewage  to  be  equal  in 
strength  to  that  of  liondon  or  Edinburgh.  I  have  no  reason 
to  beUeve  that  it  is  less  so;  lor  ih»  sewage  of  this  house 
dees  not  become  intermixed  with  waste  water,  every  drop 
of  which  is  made  use  of  for  some  household  purpose  before 
it  enters  the  tanks,  which  also  receive  the  excreta  from  the 
closet*  and  soapsuds.  The  quantity  of  sewage  from  this 
small  establishment  that  I  have  distributed  to  the  garden 
in  the  last  twelve  months  has  been  8250  gallons,  weighinft 
38  tons  16  cwt.,  calculated  to  be  equal  to  2  qrs.  13  lbs.  of 
gnano,  worth  8$,  4d.,  which  cost  rather  staggers  one  by  its  in- 
significance, when  the  immense  results  that  we  have  deriveif 
from  it  are  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  other  manurial  agents  at  wozk 
in  the  sewage,  besides  that  equivalent  in  guano  in  a  liquid 
state,  fit  to  be  absorbed  by  the  young  rootlets  of  the  plants 
and  trees.  At  any  rate  I  consider  &e  system  is  paying  us 
fifty  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  that  our  sewage  waggon  has 
recently  had  a  new  bottom,  and  the  pump-bucket  and  hoee 
require  repair. 

As  respects  deodorisation,  I  require  but  little  assistance 
as  the  sewage  here  is  seldom  allowed  to  remain  long  enough 
to  become  ofTensire;  and  I  generally,  during  the  summer 
time,  give  my  sewage-waterings  in  the  CTening,  and  by  next 
morning  I  &id  that  the  bad  smell  has  almost  disappearec^ 
in  consequence  of  the  gases  being  absorbed  by  the  soiL 
Connected  with  one  of  the  tanks,  however,  there  is  a  drain 
leading  direct  from  the  scullery,  and,  there  being  no  stink- 
trap,  I  generally  use  a  disinfectant,  for  the  house-servants 
complain  of  the  effluvia  in  the  kitchen;  and,  what  is  worse, 
they  complsin  of  Mr.  McDougsJl's  disinfecting  powder^  which 
I  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  using ;  thsy 
declare  it  has  a  i^tchy  smell  of  its  own  worse  than  that « 
the  sewage.  I  used  the  box  of  powder  which  was  sent  to 
me  from  your  office  early  this  spring  as  a  disinfectant  ftr 
the  tank  and  drain  in  question,  and  it  immediately  took 
away  all  bad  smells,  and  left  none  of  its  own.  I  resltf 
wish  I  could  find  out  whence  it  was  obtained,  in  order 
that  I  mieht  procure  some  more.  I  think  you  informed 
me  that  Mr.  FibU  had  a  box  of  this  powder  sent  to  him. 
Did  he  try  it  ?  A  half-peck  or  so,  qualified  by  a  bucket  of 
water,  as  we  do  soot  or  lime,  to  be  stirred  into  600  gallooB 
or  BO  of  sewage  a  few  hours  before  making  use  of  it,  ami 
then  the  utensils  dusted  with  the  powder  through  a  coane 
dredger  after  they  were  used,  completely  destroyed  the  bad 
smell.  I  use  McDougsll's  powder  now  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and  I  do  not  know  of  its  equal  for  the  pwpoi^ 
excepting  the  powder  above  mentioned.    Hr.  McDongall,  to 
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his  sewage  worlcB  afc  Carlisle,  I  read,  uses  a  liqM  disin- 
jfootant ;  it  may  possib^  be  a  better  ingredient  for  the  pnr- 
pose  than  his  powder.— XJfwabds  axd  Onwabim. 


HAGLEY  HAUi. 
Thb  8aAT  or  Lord  LTmeLTOK. 
A  FLSASAKT  walk  of  a  mile  from  Stourbridge  led  to  the 
lodge  gates.  Having  entered  the  carriage-driTe  a  portion 
of  the  diyersified  scenery  of  the  park  is  seen  on  the  right; 
toniing  to  the  left  by  the  stables,  visitors  are  requested  by 
a  notioe  on  l^e  gate  to  proceed  through  the  small  pasture 
field,  and  ring  the  bell  at  the  garden  entrance. 

On  entering  is  a  small  flower  warden,  gay  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  with  ScarletGeraniums,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Lobelias, 
Ac    A  large  Juniper,  its  drooping  branches  loaded  with  red 
berries,  was  likewise  an  attractive  object.    Fnrther  on  is  the 
kitchen  garden  of  six  acres.    The  fizst  hoxxse  we  entered  was 
the  stove,  which  contained  good  specimens  of  Stephanotis 
floribnnda^  Bignonia  venueta,  and  the  usual  assortment  to  be 
seen  in  such  places.    There  were  a  Cucumber-pit  60  feet  long, 
a  vinery  50  feet  long,  containing  good  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  White  Nice;  a  Peach-house,  SOfeet  long  by  15  wide, 
with  fine  healthy  trees  of  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Noblesse. 
A  fruit  of  the  latter  weighed  10  ozs. ;  and  Mr.  Mackie  said  it 
was  but  little  more  than  the  average  weight  of  every  one 
on  the  tree.    A  second  vinery,  30  feet  long,  contained  fine 
bunches  of  the  Barbarossa,  a  fhvourite  late  Grape  here.   The 
plant-house,  30  feet  long,  was  filled  with  Camellias  and  a 
ffood  collection  of  Chrysanthemums.    The  fruit-room  con- 
tained a  choice  assortment  of  Pears  and  Apples,  such  as  one 
can  only  expect  to  see  in  Worcestershire,  and  a  few  other 
localities  favourable  to  their  growth  and  maturation.    The 
Dahlias  were  worthy  of  notice  for  their  size,  beauty,  and 
constancy.    The  best,  where  every  one  was  good,  were  Bob 
fiidley,  Dodds*  Minnie,  Triumph,  Dr.  Hogg,  Garibaldi,  Lord 
EuBsell,  Mrs.  Crinp,  Warrior,  Mount  Vesuvius,  Merrivale, 
and  Loveliness.    In  the  pleasure-grounds  are  noble  dumps 
of  Bhododendrons,  and  a  large  specimen  of  the  Pampas 
Grass.     A  summer-house,  with  stained-glass  windows,  re- 
presented  the   seasons,   as   described   by  Thomson;   and 
among  the  forest  trees  was  a  Larch  that  measured  11  feet 
S  inches  in  girth  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  having  a 
Straight  bole  50  feet  high. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  that  this 
beautiful  park  and  grounds,  of  about  one  thousand  acres, 
were  laid  out  by  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  assisted  by  his 
friend  Shenstone.  We  are  told  that  the  manner  of  laying 
out  ground  in  the  natural  style  was  quite  in  its  infancy 
when  Shenstone  began,  about  the  year  1750,  to  carry  out 
his  ideas  of  rural  elegance,  and  by  degrees  he  brought  his 
own  place,  The  Leasows,  to  such  perfection  that,  long  before 
he  died,  his  little  domain  had  not  only  attracted  the  notice 
and  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  persons  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  rank  and  genius,  but  had  become  the  envy  of 
the  great  and  the  admiration  of  the  skilful — a  place  to  be 
visited  by  travellers  and  copied  by  designers. 

The  first  object  that  attracts  attention  in  the  park  is  the 
Grecian  temple,  situated  on  rising  ground;  then  a  pedestal 
dedicated  to  Thomson,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  ^e  next 
is  Jacob's  well,  with  the  rectoiy-house,  on  the  brow  of  a 
distant  knoll,  partly  visible  through  the  trees.  Further  on 
is  the  dingle,  with  a  rivulet  meandering  through  the  valley ; 
then  anoUier  testimonial  of  friendship,  with  the  following 

To  the  Memory  of 
WxLUAM  SBxmroirs,  Esq., 

In  whose  Terte 

Were  all  the  natural  fracea ; 

And  In  whoie  mannera 

Wm  aU  the  amiaUe  aln^dty 


or  paatoral  poetry. 

With  the  sweetest  tenderness 

or  the  Elegiac. 

On,  still  on,  to  the  Botunda,  Whence  there  is  an  exquisite 
view  of  the  dingle.  The  rivulet  that  runs 'along  the  bottom 
is  dammed  into  pools,  and  one  of  them  is  seen  through  a 
vista  or  arcade  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  trees.  It  is 
a  scene  to  be  felt,  not  described — a  music  of  the  eyes,  a 
melody  of  the  heart,  whose  truth  is  known  only  by  its  sweet- 
Short  views  of  forest  glades  down  the  glen  are  diver- 


sified by  the  stragglino^  trees  that  hang  upon  the  dedivitiea. 
A  Cedar  of  Lebimon  in  the  dell  measured  18  feet  3  inches 
in  girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  It  appeared  worthy 
indeed  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  m^esty  of  israeL  An  OJk. 
larger  tiian  its  companions  measured  15  feet  7  inches  in 
circumference,  and  the  bole  to  the  branches  was  20  feet 
high. 

The  next  object  I  came  to  was  a  pedestal,  with  the 
following  brief  notice — 

"Alexahd**  Po?»,  1744." 

The  next  was  the  crowning-point  of  aU — ^the  Buined  Castle* 
a  masterly  deoeption,  standing  on  the  highest  ground  in  the 
Park,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  on  to  the 
Malvern  Hills,  the  Welsh  mountains,  Woodbury,  and  splen- 
did home  views  of  the  diversified  scenery  of  the  park,  the 
dingle,  and  the  pools.  Then  home  by  a  tablet  dedicated  to 
Milton,  with  the  following  lines  from  his  "Paxadise  Lost:" 

*<  Them  are  thy  Kloriotis  works,  Parent  of  Qood  I 
Almighty  I    Thine  this  unUeraal  rrame, 
Thos  wondrous  fair.    Thy«elf  how  wondrous  then, 
Unepeakable  I  who  first  above  these  heaTtni 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thf  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  dlriiie." 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  body  of  the  earth  was  once  in 
a  state  of  fusion — ^that  is,  it  was  once  all  in  a  melted  state, 
glowing,  burning,  flaming,  and  that  it  gradually  cooled  untfl 
it  became  covered  with  a  hardened  surface.  This  park  in 
the  convulsions  of  Nature  seems  to  have  been  tossed  up  into 
all  sorts  of  forms,  and  is  now  clothed  with  trees,  some 
appearing  in  full  view,  others  half  concealed  behind  th^ 
rising  banks,  and  others  with  their  rounded  heads  appearing 
above  the  summit  of  one  range  as  if  they  were  dumps  of 
shrubs  seated  on  ike  sloping  banks  of  the  more  distant 
hills.  Such  extent  of  ground,  such  variety  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  itk  oljects  so  interesting  in  themselves  and  ennobled 
by  their  situations,  each  contrasted  to  each,  every  one  dis- 
tinct, and  all  happUy  united— the  parte  so  beautiful  of  a 
whole  so  great  compose  altogether  a  landscape  of  aome  mag- 
nifioence  and  of  great  beauty. 

I  have  seen  many  landscape  paintings  where  the  treaa 
have  been  grouped  in  the  most  pioturesqne  mannet,  and 
where  the  soft  green  glades  have  been  displs^ed  in  a  veiy 
delightful  stgrle  to  give  variety,  light,  and  shade,  and  where 
the  tone  of  colouring  and  all  the  other  aocompanimenta. 
have  been  employed  by  the  landscape  painter  to  realise  the 
beet  creations  oi  the  imagination;  but  I  have  rarely  seen 
any  landscape  to  compare  with  the  soenes  that  are  produced 
in  this  place.  These  scenes  are  produced  by  groups  of  trees, 
the  Oak,  Beech,  and  Chestnut  predominating,  disposed,  nnt 
in  the  random  manner  reconmiended  by  some  landscape  gar- 
deners to  produce  some  effect,  and  to  be  left  as  a  haphazard 
attempt  at  a  composition  most  incongruous,  but  in  a  method 
upon  whidi  the  mind  was  employed  to  picture  the  futuie 
effect  from  the  original  arrangement — to  s^e  them  gradually 
devdoping  their  forms  and  features  wit^  their  growth,  unlll 
they  ultimately  attain  a  beautiful  landscape,  the  object  pie- 
oonceived  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  "  Encyclopedia  of  Qardening,"  de- 
scribes Hagley,  "  A  square  house  with  raised  pavilions  at 
the  angles,  in  a  park  long  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  undu- 
lations of  its  surface,  the  fine  scattered  groves  and  thickets 
of  Beech  and  other  trees.  As  a  seat,  however,  it  is  deficient 
in  having  no  pleasure  ground  or  flower-garden  scenery  near 
the  house.  This  must  naturally  lessen  the  comforts  of  its 
possessors  in  the  winter  months,  who  must  cross  the  open 
park  before  they  can  get  at  gravel  paths  of  any  kind."  A 
person  who  had  never  seen  the  place  woold  naturally  con- 
clude from  this  description  that  the  house  was  isolated  in 
an  open  eroosed  situation.  It  is  true  there  is  no  pleasure- 
ground  or  flower-garden  scenery  around  the  hoQse,  but  it  is 
naturally  sheltered  by  rising  grounds,  and  the  walk  of  about 
50  yards  leads  to  the  shrubbery  and  pleasure  grounds.  To 
my  taste  it  is  better  as  it  is.  You  go  forth  to  enjoy  the  shade 
and  shelter  of  a  short  walk  through  flowers  and  shrubs, 
or,  if  inclination  leads  you  to  extend  it  through  wood- 
land scenery  in  the  pork,  there  is  the  charm  of  variety  to 
engage  your  attention;  while  flower  gardens  or  pleasure 
grounds  seen  from  the  house,  being  always  visible,  become 
monotonous  and  devoid  of  interest.     The  beautiful  ground 
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around  the  house  is  yaried  by  gentle  swells  and  ^aceful 
dopes ;  here  dipping  into  easy  hollows,  and  there  rising  in 
gradual  ascents  of  moderate  height.  The  varied  undula- 
tions, and  the  different  shadows  and  tints  of  mild  colouring 
thrown  across  the  view  by  the  different  inequalities,  form 
of  themselves  a  pleasing  picture. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  returning  my  grateful  acknow- 
Itedgments  to  Mr.  Maokie«  the  h^^d  g^uxlener,  for  his  hospi- 
talify  and  kindness  in  accompanying  me  to  all  the  various 
scenes  in  this  extensive  and  beautifm  park.— W.  Ekjlne. 


ASPABAGU8-BEDS— FEENCH  CULTUEE. 

I  DO  not  know  if  it  be  permissible  to  comment  on  your 
answers  to  oorr6ei>ondente,  but  if  so,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  "  G.  A.*s  "  answer  to  "  H.  N.  E.," 
page  479,  No.  194. 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  questions  may  have  been,  that  were 
put  by  "  H.  N.  E.,"  but  presume  them  to  have  been  elicited 
by  my  short  paper  on  the  French  method  of  cultivating 
this  esculent  in  your  Number  of  the  1st  of  November ;  but  I 
will  confine  myself  to  the  remarks  of  "  G.  A."  He  says — 
"There  is  no  benefit  in  the  French  system,  unless  you  wish 
to  have  Asparagus  with  a  long,  slender,  underground  shoot, 
with  no  more  of  it  eatable  than  the  green  or  purple  tips." 
Well,  I  must  not  be  rude,  so  will  merely  say,  that  it  ajntears 
to  me  rather  a  cod  assertion,  after  my  description  of  that 
grown  by  L'H^raut,  p^re  et  fils,  a  bundle  of  thirty-siz  heads 
of  which  weighs  14  lbs.  I  admit  that  the  shoots  are  long, 
very  long,  14  inches,  but  with  that  weight  the  i-everse  of 
slender,!  think. 

I  saw  the  plante  growing,  and  although  I  certainly  did 
not  measure  them,  yet  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  stems 
were  li  inch  in  diameter  above  the  ground.  Is  that  called 
slender  ?  "  G.  A."  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  In  what  way  the 
uncovering  of  the  roots  in  winter  can  benefit  the  plants  we 
cannot  perceive."  I  beg  his  pardon,  he  does  perceive  it,  and 
very  clearly,  too,  which  he  proves  himself,  as  he  says  a  little 
further  on,  "The  beds  being  covered  with  soil  in  spring,  it 
is  necessaiy  to  take  a  quantity  off  in  autumn,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  crowns  rotting,  as  they  are  liable  to  do  when  in  a  wet 
soil,  and  in  order  that  the  roots  may  be  better  manured." 
That  is  it  exactly.    I  could  not  put  it  better  myself. 

Affain,  he  says,  "  The  earthing-up  in  spring  blanches  to 
the  length  of  9  inches,  with  the  tips  just  coloured.  Such 
look  very  nice,  but  are  tasteless,  the  underground  white 
part  being  about  as  tough  as  the  root  of  an  Elm  tree."  May 
I  ask  "G.  A."  if  he  has  ever  been  in  France,  and  did  he 
ever  eat  French  Asparagus  P  Does  he  know  that  hundreds 
of  pounds  sterling  are  taken  of  Englishmen  weekly  in  the 
"  Halles  "  of  Fans,  for  this  vegetable  for  the  London  market  ? 

Does  he  think  that  Frenchmen,  notably  the  greatest  epi- 
cures in  the  world,  that  Englishmen  who  can  i^ord  to  pay 
20s.  for  a  bundle  of  thirty-six  heads  of  Asparagus,  would  be 
likely  to  eat  it,  if  it  were  as  tasteless  and  tough  as  an  old  Elm 
tree  ?  I  can  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  deliciously 
tender,  and  ftill  of  flavour,  green,  purple,  and  white. 

I  fear  "  G.  A."  is  one  who  thinks  nothing  can  be  good 
out  of  England.  I  do  not  particularly  object  to  that,  I 
rather  admire  a  man  of  good,  obstinate  prejudices  in  favour 
of  his  own  country,  as  Dr.  Johnson  liked  a  good  hater. 

I  could  not,  perhaps,  discuss  scientifically  this  question 
with  "  G.  A.,?  but  I  see  the  naked  fact  staring  me  in  the 
face — ^the  French  produce  finer  Asparagus  than  we  do.  We 
cannot  get  over  that.  Let  us  try,  then,  and  equal  them  if 
we  cannot  surpass  them.  L'H^raut  tells  me  we  shall  never 
do  this  last,  because  we  have  no  worn-out  vineyards  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  soil  especially  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  Asparagus. — H.  S.  Watson,  The  CoUagey  Old  Charlton. 

[It  is  quite  admissible  to  comment  upon  anything  that 
appears  in  our  columns,  for  we  have  no  object  but  the  elicit- 
ing of  truth.  We  have  seen  Asparagus  grown  in  England 
as  large  as  that  named  by  our  correspondent.  A  bundle  was 
exhibited  .\ny  three  heads  of  which  weighed  a  pound.  It 
was,  es  our  correspondent  describes  the  fVenca  Asparagus, 
ftilly  a  foot  in  length ;  but  then  if  3  or  4  inches  of  the  French 
Asparagus  are  eatable,  then  is  it  superior  to  that  we  saw 
exhibited  of  English  growth,  for  of  that  not  more  than  from 
1  to  2  inches  were  edible^  the  rest,  as  "  G.  A."  describes  it. 


was  "  as  tough  as  the  root  of  an  Elm  tree."  Soil,  no  doubt, 
has  much  influence  over  Asparagus,  but  climate  has^  more. 
In  a  warm  climate  where  its  progress  is  more  rapid,  the 
white  part  during  early  growth  is  less  woody,  as  for  the 
same  reason  it  is  in  forced  ABparagus. — ^£i>8.] 


PEAES  FOE  THOEN  STOCKS. 

I  SHALL  feel  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  what  varieties 
of  Pears  take  best  on  the  Thorn.  I  have  an  idea  that, 
double-worked,  it  will  be  a  very  good  stock  in  some  soils ; 
but  so  far  as  my  own  eiroeriments  go,  although  the  fruit 
seems  to  be  improved  in  flavour,  the  trees  are  short-lived. 
If  I  could  find  a  sort  that  took  kindly  and  grew  vigorously 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  propagate  it  freely.— T.  G. 

[The  Vicar  of  Winkfield  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  you 
will  find  two  varieties  that  make  a  vigorous  growth  on  the 
Hawthorn.  That  some  varieties  are  not  short-lived  when 
grown  on  that  stock  we  have  sufficient  evidenoe,  for  we  know 
a  tree  of  the  Styrian  nearly  thirty  years  old  which  is  now 
perfectly  healthy,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  fruit  annually. 
This  is  a  subject  we  should  like  to  see  carried  out  more  fully 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  by  fruit-growers.] 


BIEMINGHAM  FEUTT  SHOW. 

In  your  last  week's  impression  appeared  a  weU- written 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  Miller,  whic^  in  my  opinion  was  indeed 
a  word  in  season.  I  attended  the  above  Exhibition,  and 
looked  carefully  through  the  different  classes,  and  I  was 
quite  as  much  surprised  as  Mr.  Miller  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  way  in  which  many  things  were  managed.  In  the 
first  place,  the  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties  of  kitchen 
Apples  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Perry,  one  of  the  Honorary 
Secretaries.  This  collection  should  have  been  disqualifiea, 
not  but  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  collection,  but  it 
consisted  of  only  eleven  varieties,  two  dishes  containing 
Blenheim  Orange — one  dish  exhibited  under  the  above  name, 
and  the  other  under  the  name  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  whach 
every  gardener  knows  to  be  one  and  the  same  variety. 

In  the  second  place,  the  gentlemen's  gardeners  who  eizhi- 
bited  at  this  Show  are  not  likely  to  exhibit  again  unLeas 
under  very  different  conditions ;  for  one  well-faiown  fruit- 
cultivator  told  me- that  it  was  the  first  and  last  time  he 
should  think  of  exhibiting  on  any  such  terms.  If  it  is  foreign 
fruit  that  is  wished  for  by  the  managers  of  the  above  Sociefy, 
why  not  have  a  collection  limited  to  such,  and  also  a  col- 
lection of  English-grown  fruit  for  English  gardeners  to 
exhibit,  and  of  which  they  might  be  justly  proud,  instead 
of  inviting  them  to  be  at  the  expense  of  conveying  their  own 
productions  to  and  from  an  exhibition,  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  success,  against  Channel  Islands'  fruit  ?  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  gentlemen's  gardeners  with  their  nume- 
rous and  never-ending  duties,  if  they  even  wished  so  to  do, 
could  find  time  to  tear  about  the  country  like  a  commercial 
traveller  to  hunt  up  the  finest  dishes  of  different  examples 
they  might  meet  with,  much  less  could  they  visit  the  Channel 
Islands. 

In  the  third  place,  the  twelve  first  and  four  second-prize 
cards  placed  in  front  of  the  Hon.  Secretary's  winning  col- 
lections contained  the  following  words: — "First  or  second 
prize  (as  the  case  might  be),  to  C.  J.  Perry,  Esq. ; "  but  then 
followed,  "  Gardener,  Thomas  Pointon."  This  last  part  at 
least  must  be  a  delusion,  for  what  could  this  Thomas  Poin- 
ton know  about  Uie  greater  part  of  his  master's  winning- 
dishes  of  fruit  ?  Nothing  more  than,  perhaps,  the  unpack- 
ing thereof.  What  care  or  pains  had  this  gardener  bestowed 
on  their  production  that  his  name  should  so  figure  ?  How 
often  had  he  rolled  down  the  tiffiany  to  protect  the  blossoms 
in  the  spring?  or  later  in  the  season  carefully  thinned 
the  fruit  ?  or,  later  still,  protected  it  against  and  watched 
for  wasps  and  other  pests  ?  Theie  were  exhibitors  at  this 
Exhibition  who  had  bestowed  all  due  care  upon  their  pro- 
ductions; but  how  did  they  stand?  Why,  by  the  side  of 
this  fine  foreign  fruit  they  were  many  lengths  behind.  It 
may  be  said  they  were  not  obliged  to  exhibit.  Certainly 
not ;  but  why  send  invitations  round,  and  so  get  together 
some  good  growers  with  good  English  productions,  to  find 
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themselves  cut  out  altogether  by  fruit  grown  in  a  more 
ffenial  cUme,  and  purchased,  begged,  or  borrowed  porposely 
for  this  Exhibition — and  by  wkom?  Why  by  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries. 

The  Pears  and  Apples  from  Jersey  were  certainly  very 
fine  indeed,  but  it  is  out  of  all  reason  for  them  to  come  into 
competition  with  English-grown  fruit;  and  therefore,  as  I 
said  before,  it  shows  the  ab^lute  necessity  of  distinct  classes 
for  all  foreign  fruits,  if  any  satisfaction  is  to  be  given. 

Lastly.  I  agree  with  1^.  Miller  in  thinking  that  a  tho- 
roughly healthy  horticultural  society  is  much  wanted  in  Bir- 
mingham ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  trust  the  next  schedule 
of  a  fruit  show  that  may  be  issued,  will  be  one  that  wiU  not 
01^  tempt  but  repay  thoroughly  good  fruit-cultivators  to 
pu(  in  an  appearance,  so  that  re^ly  fine  English  fruit  may 
meet  with  its  deserts,  and  not  all  the  principal  prizes  go  to 
foreign  frxdt-jobbers. — W.  H.  Tbxsn. 


WINTEEING  PLANTS  WITHOUT  AETIFICIAL 
HEAT. 

Ik  your  Number  of  December  13th,  there  is  an  inquiry 
from  a  "ToxxNO  Gabdenbb"  as  to  the  best  method  of  pre- 
serving his  bedding  plants  during  the  winter  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse.  This  is  a  difficulty  that  must  have  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  gardeners  over  and  over  again,  espe- 
cially of  late  years  when  so  large  a  stock  of  bedifing  plants 
is  required. 

Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  informs  us  that  from  careful  ob- 
servations carried  on  for  many  years  at  the  Boyal  Obser- 
vatoiy  at  Edinburgh,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  semi-annual 
variation  of  heat  amounts  at  the  sur£Eu;e  of  the  ground  to 
50^  Pah. ;  at  3  inches  under  the  surface  30° ;  at  3  feet  16^ ; 
at  6  feet  10'* ;  at  12  feet  5*» ;  at  24  feet  1<». 

Tlius  we  see  that  at  a  depth  of  only  6  feet,  the  mean  va- 
riation is  five  times  less  than  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  help  thinking  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  facts  might  lead  gardeners  to  a  solution  of  their  diffi- 
culty. Let  the  house  intended  for  the  preservation  of  plants 
during  the  winter  be  sunk  6  or  8  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  you  may  do  away  with  flues,  and  pipes,  and 
charcoal,  with  their  disagreeable  accompaniments  of  coal 
and  smoke  and  ashes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense,  and 
constant  attention  and  anxiety  which  attend  them. 

As  regards  light,  the  glass  roof  would  be  the  same  as  now. 
For  ventilation,  air  might  be  admitted  to  the  bottom  by 
means  of  a  pipe,  similar  to  the  wind-sails  for  admitting  air 
to  the  holds  of  ships,  with  two  or  three  ventilators  or  aper- 
tures at  the  top  of  the  structure ;  and  the  necessary  drainage 
could  be  easily  effected. 

It  also  appears  to  me  that  the  present  sloping  stages  with 
the  plants  in  pots  exposed  to  the  air  on  all  sides,  are  very 
unsuitable  for  preserving  them  during  the  winter.  "Would 
not  horizontal  stages  be  better?  the  plants  being  placed 
in  boxes  somewhat  larger  than  Mignonette  boxes ;  and  two 
or  three  of  these  horizontal  stages  might  be  arranged  one 
over  the  other,  thus  accommodating  a  gpreater  number  of 
plants.  The  lower  stage  would  not  have  much  light,  but 
that  is  not  of  vital  importance  with  the  present  object. 

If  additional  security  against  frost  were  required,  a  baize 
doth  might  be  stretched  when  necessary  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  from  back  to  front,  about  1  foot  beneath  the  glass.  I 
have  made  the  above  remai'ks  merely  by  way  of  suggestions. 
— Isle  op  Wight. 


LATE  MELONS. 
I  BSE  in  your  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Horticultiural  Society  that  a  Melon  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Short,  gardener  at  Clewer  Park,  Windsor,  of  excellent 
quality  for  so  late  in  the  season.  I  cannot  but  congratulate 
Mr.  Short  on  such  a  decided  success.  A  late  Melon  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  a  decided  acquisition  where  much  fruit  is 
in  demand,  more  especially  when  it  is  required  to  be  of  good 
flavour.  Some  time  ago  I  communicated  an  article  to  your 
pages  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  a  good  late  M^on,  as 
I  then  oonsidered  such  possible,  and  I  am  glad  such  results 
are  aJzeady  acoomplished.    When  gardener  at  Crom  Castle 


in  Ireland,  Mr.  Short  kindly  forwarded  me  a  few  seeds  of  a 
Melon  called  "  Ghraham's."  I  changed  my  abode  before  the 
Melon  was  ready  for  table,  but  I  understand  from  my  suc- 
cessor that "  Graham's  "  Melon  is  a  first-rate  kind  as  regards 
flavour,  being  the  best  by  fhr  amongst  a  good  many  other 
kinds.  Mr.  Short  appears  to  possess  some  really  good  kinds, 
which  I  hope  he  will  enable  other  cultivators  to  obtain. — 
John  Edlinoton,  Wrotham  Park,  Bamet. 


PEOTECTING  BUDS  FEOM  BIEDS. 

I V7AS  much  struck  the  other  day  while  walking  round  the 
grounds  of  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Sivers,  with  two  rows  of 
Plum  trees,  large  pyramids  from  12  to  14  feet  high,  and 
nearly  as  many  years  old,  all  apparently  surrounded  by  a 
network  of  lace,  which  in  the  bright  sunshine  was  quite 
dazzling,  owing  to  the  heavy  coat  of  rime  on  each  thread.  I 
found  on  inquiry  that  the  buds  of  these  Plum  trees  were  in 
such  high  favour  with  the  sparrows  and  bullfindies,  tliat 
they  usually  stripped  the  tarees  during  the  winter,  not 
attacking  trees  of  other  sorts  growing  near  them,  the  buds 
of  the  sort  in  question,  the  tfeine  Claude  de  Bavay  Plmn» 
being  apparently  their  favourite  food.  On  examining  the 
trees  I  found  the  apparent  network  formed  by  white  worsted 
carried  round  the  outside  shoots  of  each  tree,  with  a  twist 
round  the  ends  of  several  twigs  to  make  it  hold  fiiet.  It 
thus  formed  a  net  with  meshes  from  li  to  2  feet  in  diameter. 
I  was  asstured  that  this  was  an  old  custom,  but  a  sure  pre- 
ventive to  the  vexations  depredations  cf  bud-eating  birds.  I 
observed,  fJso,  on  the  lawn  some  large  bushes  of  the  May 
Duke  Cherry,  the  buds  of  which  are  such  especial  fiivourite» 
with  buUfinches,  protected  by  white  worsted,  and  not  a  bud 
was  touched.  The  cost  and  trouble  were  not  heavy,  2i  lbs. 
of  worsted  and  two  boys  with  a  short  ladder  netted  one 
hundred  large  Plum  trees  in  two  days. — ^Pbxjnits. 


WHITE  ISCHIA  FIG-CANAEY  AND  HONEY 
PEACHES. 

In  reply  to  "R.  F.*s"  inquiry  '(page  439)  regarding  the 
White  Ischia  Fig,  I  cultivated  it  many  years  in  a  house 
without  heat,  but  never  obtained  anything  more  than  a 
stray  specimen  of  fruit.  This  was,  of  course,  fruit  of  the 
first  crop.  Upon  making  inquiries  of  a  Pig  amateur  who 
had  lived  in  Italy,  I  was  informed  that  the  White  Ischia 
was  equally  loth  to  give  a  first  crop  in  its  native  land,  so  I 
put  my  plant  into  a  heated  house,  and  now  obtain  an 
abundant  second  or  autumnid  crop.  Its  fiavour  is  so  pecu- 
liar and  so  excellent,  that  I  have  increased  my  stock,  and 
tried  one  tree  in  the  border  of  the  house,  but  the  fimit  was 
no  larger  than  from  pots.  The  compact  growth  of  this 
variety  makes  it  very  desirable  where  space  is  scarce. 

In  page  4S0  of  your  Journal  Mr.  Bi^aut  appears  to  say 
that  a  Canary  Peach  ripened  in  his  orchard-house  on  the 
11th  July.  Surely,  if  this  is  not  a  misprint,  the  house  must 
have  been  heated.  The  Honey  Peach,  to  which  he  also 
refers,  is  a  most  sii^lar  fruit.  In  taste  it  is  very  sweet; 
but  the  shape  is  so  like  a  swollen  almond  that  it  is  possible 
that  the  Peaches  described  by  the  ancient  Bomans  may  have 
been  nearly  allied  to  this  variety. — S.  B. 


NEW  BOOK. 
The  Cottager's  Garden  Guide,  Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliots 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co. 
Wb  believe  that  it  is  no  secret,  and  we  are  sure  that  it 
ought  not  to  be,  that  this  excellent  little  threepenny  book 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  a  writer  to  the  signet, 
and  landed  proprietor  in  Scotland.  He  had  observed,  as  all 
must  have  observed  who  have  travelled  among  highland  and 
lowland  cottiers,  that  they,  as  a  rule,  neglect  gardening. 
There  are  many  notable  exceptions  to  be  met  with,  but 
generally  the  Scotch  cottager  neglects  his  garden.  This,  at 
the  first  thought,  seems  the  more  surprising,  because  gar- 
deners are  one  of  the  three  great  exports  of  Scotluid, 
doctors  and  black  cattle  being  the  othei  two;  but  if  we 
inquire  we  find  that  the  gardeners  by  profession  are  not 
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QBtiaUy  the  ofbpring  of  Sootlaad's  cottagers^  th^  are,  lor 
the  most  part  the  sons  of  a  higher  dass. 

Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  the  fact  is  patent  that  Scotch 
cottagers  neglect  g^ardening,  and  to  rouse  them  and  to  guide 
them  from  this  ixgorions  neglect  is  the  object  of  the  work 
before  ns.  "They  will  find,"  says  the  introdactory  note, 
"by  paying  a  little  attention  to  the  subject,  that  it  is  quite 
within  their  power  to  obtain  either  some  addition  to  the 
comforts  of  their  own  firesides,  or  a  little  money  from  the 
sale  of  the  produce. 

"  This  small  publication  may  also,  perhaps,  prore  usefrQ 
to  parents  who  desire  to  give  their  children  a  taste  for 
flowers,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  innocent  pleasure  of 
rearing  their  own  plants. 

"The  oljeot  has  been  to  give  practical  information,  so 
that  any  one  may  easily  find  out  what  to  put  in  his  garden, 
the  quantity  and  price  of  seeds  required,  and  how  common 
▼^tables  ought  to  be  cooked." 

Such  are  the  writer's  j^aiseworthy,  disinterested  objects, 
and  without  any  reserve  we  say  that  whoever  follows  the 
instructions  he  gives,  will  not  fail  to  attain  them.  Let  us 
add,  that  although  Mr.  Cunningham  gives  the  instructions, 
and  is  well  capable  of  giving  them,  yet  with  the  good  spirit 
of  one  who  not  only  wishes  to  be  of  service,  but  is  anxious 
to  adopt  the  surest  mode  of  conferring  the  benefit,  he  has 
had  the  pages  of  his  litUe  book  revised  by  some  of  the  ablest 
gardeners,  and  other  good  authorities. 

We  commend  the  work  to  our  readers ;  and  those  of  them 
who  wiih  to  distribute  such  a  guide  among  cottagers  not 
yet  attracted  to  gardening,  or  who  need  more  information, 
may  obtain  the  book  at  the  reduced  price  of  2ff.  per  dozen. 


PEODUOE  EBOM  AN  OECHABD-HOUSE, 

SuiKo  a  wish  expressed  by  one  of  your  correspondents, 
that  cultivators  of  ondiard-house  trees  would  furnish  a  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  or  size  of  various  fruits  under  their 
superintendence,  I  enclose  mine,  hoping  you  may  think  it 
likely  to  prove  interesting  to  your  readers. 

I  have  two  small  houses,  one  15^  feet  by  12,  the  other 
18  feet  by  8^.  and  in  them  about  eighly  trees  of  various  de* 
scriptions.  The  PetLokes,  Nectarines,  and  some  of  the  Plums 
are  kept  under  glass  the  whole  season.  The  Pears,  Apples, 
and  the  remainoer  of  the  Plums  are  placed  out  of  doors  about 
the  26th  of  June,  the  pots  being  plunged  half  their  depth  in 
the  sou.    Size  of  the  pots  12's,  8's,  and  6'b. 

The  Peaohes  and  Nectarines  were  over-cropped,  one  having 
forty  left  on  it,  when  prudence  said  twenty  would  have  been 
a  good  crop,  consequently  they  were  rather  small,  but  the 
flavour  was  generally  good.  The  Pitmaston  Orange  Nec- 
tarine bore  a  large  crop  of  excellent  flavour  and  size.  As 
regavds  Plums,  Coo's  Golden  I>rop  bore  a  good  crop,  flavour 
delicious ;  Jefferson,  two  years  in  pots,  bore  forty-six  fruit  of 
the  usual  siae;  Pond's  Seedling,  thirty  firuit,  beautifully 
coloured,  six  weighing  18  ozs.,  or  rather  more  than  2  ozs. 
each. 

Afplss  (beautifully  coloured).— Brandy  Apple,  71  inches 
cireumfeirence;  Mela  Carhi,  11  inches;  liCelon  Apple,  12i  inches; 
Beinette  du  Canada,  18|  inches. 

Pbabs.  — Beurr6  d'£speren,  7i  inches  by  7i;  Beurx^ 
d'Aremben;,  9  inches  by  8 ;  Joa^hine  de  Malines,  8f  inches ; 
l>y  8f ;  Winter  Nelis,  9f  inches  by  10;  Beurr^  Diel,  7J  inches 
by  11.  The  flavour  of  those  which  have  ripened  has  been 
delicious.— W.  H.  T.,  SawfmdgeworUi,  SerU. 

P.S, — Mr.  Bivers  saw  the  above  Apples  and  Pears  growing, 
and  pronounced  them  first-dass  fruit. 


cottage  gardens  at  home,  they  inquired  where  the  wild 
plants  grew,  and  went  and  gathered  roots  which  they  planted 
at  home.  They  grew,  and  next  season  flowered  abundaorily. 
The  cottagers  were  pleased  with  the  flowers,  and  distributed 
roots  among  their  neighbours  and  friends.  The  Leopard'a 
Bane  is  now  a  common  plant,  and  is  one  of  the  cottagei^a 
&vourites.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots, 
which  are  composed  of  several  knobs  connected  by  lons^ 
fibres.  The  best  spot  to  grow  it  is  a  damp  soil,  there  it  will 
fiower  for  a  long  time.  The  flowers  come  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  are  overtopped  by  succeeding  ones,  and  are  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour. 

With  us  it  is  a  rare  wild  plant,  and  if  the  herbaUsts  oolleet 
the  leaves  as  eagerly  as  they  have  done  in  the  last  season^  it 
will  not  be  long  before  it  is  exterminated. — ^Bttstic  Bobdi;. 


CULTURE  OF  LEOPABD'S  BANE. 

Ownra  tg  the  machinery  being  out  of  repair  at  a  woollen 
mill,  a  number  of  young  women  were  for  a  time  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Hiaving  nothing  to  do  they  took 
a  ramble  into  the  country,  (hie  of  them  bent  on  gather- 
ing wild  flowers  rambled  into  a  wood,  where,  in  a  boggy 
place  near  a  stream,  she  gathered  a  handful  of  the  flowers 
of  Dorouicum  pardalianches  (Leopard's  Bane).  Pleased  with 
them  Bhe  showed  them  to  her  partners,  who  on  their  return 
gathered  handfals  of  the  flowers.  They  were  shown  to  the 
operatives  at  the  mill,  the  flowers  were  new  to  them ;  having  | 


THE  MATUBING  OF  FBUITS. 

I  8HAI.L  be  glad  of  Pome  information  relative  to  the  i 
turing  of  firuits,  particularly  the  later  sorts  of  Pears.  I 
think  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learnt  of  their  proper  treat- 
ment, which  treatment,  perhaps,  ought  in  some  measuxe 
to  vary  with  each  sort,  if  this  were  practicable. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Beurre  de  Capiaumont.  Mr. 
Bivers  classes  it  among  the  stewing  Pears,  whereas  with  note 
if  not  allowed  to  hang  too  long  on  the  tree,  and  so  soon  as 
gathered  put  into  a  room  where  the  temperature  never  or 
seldom  falls  below  60"*  Fahr.,  it  is  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  one  mass  of  juice,  and  of  very  high  flavour,  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  does  not  keep  after  this  stage  is  reabhed 
more  than  a  day  or  two. 

So  with  the  Marie  Louise,  the  Beurr^  de  Banco,  and  some 
others,  although  I  prolong  their  season  by  keeping  them  in 
a  cold  room,  I  never  develope  their  flavour  as  I  do  when 
kept  warmer.  In  ^t,  in  the  case  of  Beurr^  de  Capiatimont^ 
if  I  keep  it  cool  a  fortnight  after  gathering  it  never  becomea 
melting.--T.  G. 


PROFITS  OF  A  VINEEY. 

Having  noticed  discussions  on  orchard-houses  in  your 
Journal  for  some  time,  I  thought  an  account  of  a  house 
under  my  care  might  interest  some  of  your  readers. 

When  I  came  to  this  place  (Manor  House,  Ashton-on- 
Mersey),  an  orchard-house  was  about  to  be  erected.  It  ia 
60  feet  by  20,  but  6  feet  are  taken  off  for  the  boiler  and 
potting-shed.  Air  ia  given  at  the  sides  and  top,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  one  at  Great  Marlow.  It  has  a  double  row  of 
four-inch  piping,  flow  and  return,  along  each  side  and  one  end; 
but  as  the  lady  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  wanted  flowery 
the  internal  arrangements  were  altered.  A  partition  waa 
put  across  the  centre,  making  each  part  27  feet  long.  The 
front  was  filled  with  stands  suitable  for  plants,  the  other 
portion  with  bedding  plants.  Ten  Vines  were  planted  on 
each  side ;  they  were  planted  inside,  and  the  roots  allowed 
to  run  out.  In  the  hot  summer  of  1859  they  made  excellent 
growth,  and  in  1860  they  were  allowed  to  carry  two  bunchea 
each.  In  1861  they  carried  six  bunches  each.  In  1862  we 
began  selling  the  Grapes,  realising  £40,  and  in  1863  we  made 
£61  13s.  6d.  We  have  just  done  cutting  Grapes,  and  I  find 
we  have  made  this  year  j861  198.  lOd.  If  the  account  fr<nn 
Great  Marlow  be  a  fair  calculation,  I  think  Vines  would  be 
most  profitable,  besides  the  advantage  of  growing  plaata 
underneath  them. — S.  Btdeb. 

[Our  correspondent  calls  the  structure  an  orchard-house, 
but  it  is  a  heated  vinery.  He  does  not  say  when  he  begixua 
farcing,  nor  how  early  the  Grapes  were  ripe. — ^Ens.] 


BETINOSPOBA  OBTUSA. 

I  OBTAINED  a  few  small  plants  of  this  Japan  tree  about  a 
year  ago,  and  being  uncertain  whether  they  would  prove 
perfectly  hardy  or  not  I  planted  them  in  a  cold  pit.  In  the 
severe  weather  of  last  January  I  stuck  a  few  laurel  boughs 
amongst  them  and  over  them,  and  they  escaped  without  tlie 
least  injury.  In  fact,  I  think  they  would  not  have  suffered 
if  they  had  been  perfectly  exposed.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
their  hardiness  but  to  another  circumstance  that  I  wish  to 
dbrect  attention.    Since  the  summer  growth  has  perfected 
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itself  or  eyen  before  then,  the  plasts  lutve  beoome  of  a 
pretty  ^Iden  yellov,  quite  as  xnuoh  ao  as  Thiga  aurea  in  \tt 
beat  state  in  spring  ot  early  sammer,  and  the  appearance  is 
•certainly  more  handsome  than  the  Golden  Yew  is  at  any 
time.  I  now  ask  if  this  is  the  nsaal  charaoter  of  the  species, 
and  if  not,  whether  this  featore  is  likely  to  become  perma* 
nent  ?  If  so,  the  tree  wfll  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our 
shrubberies  and  elsewhere. 
^  I  may  add,  that  Betinospora  pisifera  is  growing  by  the 
side  of  the  plant  abore  mentioned,  but  shows  no  symptoms 
of  turning  yellow ;  and  one  plant  of  B.  obtusa  also  retains 
its  green  colour.  The  soil  they  are  growing  in  is  a  sandy 
one,  such  as  is  occasionally  used  for  cuttings,  and  plants 
only  partially  rooted.  I  do  not  perceive  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  other  plants  in  the  pit  to  change  colour,  there 
being  some  of  Cupressus,  Juniperus,  Wellingtonia,  Ac.,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  memory  the  plants  of  Eetinospora  here 
alluded  to  showed  no  symptoms  of  turning  yellow  at  the 
time  they  were  planted,  which  was  at  the  end  of  October. 
If  others  of  your  readers  have  plants  of  Eetinosporas  that 
have  changed  in  like  manner,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  matter.— J.  Eobson. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY^S  MEETING. 

Thx  Entomological  Society's  meeting  for  December  was 
held  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  President,  F.  Pascoe,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
being  in  the  chair.  A  numerous  collection  of  entomological 
publications  presented  to  or  purchased  by  the  Society  since 
the  last  meeting  were  laid  on  the  table,  including  Dr. 
Haagen's  recently  published  memoirs  on  the  invertebrated 
4VTi!mft]fl  of  Prussia  and  on  the  Odonata  of  the  Holy  Land; 
HM.  Saussure  &  Sichel's  new  work  on  the  Scoliida^,  Dr. 
Oandeze  on  new  Elateridse,  the  Baron  Lelys  Longchamps  on 
Agrionides,  <&c. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  a  series  of  carefully  prepared 
nuGroscopical  slides  containing  specimens  of  the  spiral 
tongues  of  numerous  species  of  British  Butterflies,  and  ex- 
hibiting great  variation  in  the  striation  of  these  organs, 
•and  in  the  form,  arrangement,  and  number  of  the  minute 
papUliD  at  their  extremity.  Even  in  closely  allied  species,  as 
Vanessa  C.  album  and  lo,  these  variations  were  found  to  be 
very  strong. 

Hr.  Frederick  Bond  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  strange 
variety  of  the  common  Magpie  Moth,  Abraxis  grossulariata, 
the  fore  wings  of  which  were  nearly  suffused  with  black 
markings ;  also  a  drawing  of  the  larva  of  Acronycta  strigosa. 

The  Bev.  Hamlet  Clark  exhibited  a  collection  of  minute 
Beetles  coUected  in  Egypt  by  the  Bev.  P.  Cambridge,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  Ants  of  different  species  collected  in 
Syria  1^  Mr.  Lowne. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stone  of  Bright- 
hampton,  a  remarkable  Wasps'  nest,  variegated  in  the  co- 
lours of  its  outer  covering,  having  been  formed  jointly  Ijj 
two  distinct  colonies  of  Vespa  vulgaris  and  Y.  germanica, 
one  of  which  was  placed  in  a  box  in  a  bedroom  window, 
and  the  other  in  the  window  immediately  beneath  it ;  and 
Mr.  Stone  observed  that  when  any  individual  of  the  upper 
colony  flew  low  on  returning  home,  it  mistook  the  nest  and 
entered  the  lower  one  instead  of  its  own,  and  thus  a  diife- 
rent  colour  was  caused  &om  the  two  species  differing  in  the 
nature  of  the  wood  of  which  the  covering  was  made,  one 
species  selecting  hard  sound  wood,  and  the  other  such  as 
was  decayed.  Mr.  Stone  also  exhibited  the  larv»  of  Bipi- 
phoros,  parasitic  in  Wasps'  nests,  one  of  whioh  still  remained 
attaohed  to  the  body  of  its  victim,  the  grub  of  the  Wasp. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Evans  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  a  smaU 
green  species  of  Cockchafer  (Pyronota  lestiva),  from  New 
2ealand  wool,  in  some  bales  of  which  thousands  of  specimens 
could  have  been  procured.  It  was  supposed  that  in  flying 
about  the  sheep  they  bad  become  entangled  in  the  fleeee. 

The  President  exhibited  some  small  globular  nests  of  a 
species  of  Spider  from  South  Australia,  collected  by  Mr. 
Audubon,  closely  resembling  the  seeds  of  Lophospermum, 
the  Tea  plant  of  Australia,  whilst  the  Spiders  themselves 
resembled  small  lumps  of  birds'  excrements ;  and  as  they 
kept  watch  near  the  nests,  insects  on  which  they  fed  were 
^easily  deceived. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  number  of  insects  forwarded  from 


tropical  Westen  Africa,  Feraaad-roa  Biver,  by  M.  Du 
Chsillu.  He  also  read  a  letter  from  the  same  gentleman, 
stating  that  he  had  dispatched  a  living  Oorilla  to  Europe; 
but  it  had  unfortunately  been  killed  in  the  boat  whioh  was 
conveying  it  to  the  vesasl,  in  whicfait  got  loose.  Mr.  Stevcna 
also  exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  rare  African  Beette 
Cheirobasia  Barkei,  one  of  the  males  of  which  was  remark- 
able as  wanting  the  brush  of  hairs  on  the  fore  tarsi,  which 
is  one  of  the  mstingraishing  characters  of  the  male  of  this 
species.  These  insects  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Layard  from 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  Hewitson  sent  a  monograph  of  the  genus  Ypthemia 
belonging  to  the  Satyroid  Butterflies,  together  with  de- 
scriptions and  figures  of  two  new  allied  genera. 

Mr.  Eirby  read  some  notes  on  the  synonymy  of  various 
British  species  of  Butterflies,  insisthig  that  their  names 
required  changing  by  the  rule  of  priority  in  favour  of  other 
names  bestowed  on  them  by  previous  writers. 

Mr.  F.  Mocre  exhibited  an  extensive  series  of  sUk  and 
silk-producing  insects ;  and  communicated  the  completion 
of  Captain  Button's  remarkable  Memoir  on  the  reversion 
and  restoration  of  the  Silkworm  in  India,  containing  de- 
scriptions and  figures  of  the  caterpillars  of  various  kinds  of 
Silkworms  cultivated  in  that  country. 


POETBAITS  OF  PLAJi^TS,  ELOWEES,  AND 
FEUITS. 

AcMBNA  FLOBiBtTNDA  (Copious-flowerod  Acmona). — Nat. 
ord.,  MyrtacesB.  Linn.,  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Native  of 
New  South  Wales.  Flowers  inconspicuous,  but  its  clusters 
of  bright  purple  berries  are  very  showy.  Tree  20  feet  high, 
like  a  gigantic  large-leaved  Myrtle,  would  be  highly  orna- 
mental in  the  conservatory. — (Boiardcal  Mag.,  t.  64^,) 

Abattja  ANOusnFOLiA  (Narrow-leaved  Araiya). — Nat  ord,, 
AsclepiadacesB.  Linn,,  Gynandria  Pentandria.  Native  of  the 
forests  of  ITruguay.  Stove  dimber  with  yellowish  white,  not 
conspicuous  flowers. — {lUd,,  i.  6481.) 

BsNDBOBnrK  jAPONicuic  (Japanese  Dendrobium). — Nai, 
ord.,  OrchidaceCB.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Common 
in  Japan.    Flowers  white,  not  showy. — {Ihid.,  i.  5482.) 

Babtoitia  nuda  (Naked  (Bractless)  Bartonia). — Not,  ord,, 
Loasaceffi.  Linn.,  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Native  of  Missouri, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  Flowers  yellow, 
but,  as  Mr.  Thompson  fairly  points  out, "  It  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  hardy  ornamental  plant,  the  flowering  taking 
place  only  late  in  the  evening,  and  at  a  season  (October), 
when  it  is  too  late  for  the  ripening  of  the  seeds." — (Ibid,, 
t,  6483.) 

Vbbonica  Hulkeana  (Hulke*8  Kew  Zealand  Speedwell). 
— Nat.  ord,,  Scrophulariaceee.  Linn.,  Diandria  Monogfynia. 
"  Quite  a  new  form  of  Veronica."  Native  of  the  mountains 
in  the  middle  island  of  New  Zealand.  In  a  cool  greenhouse 
it  flowered  in  May,  but  from  growing  at  2000  feet  elevation 
in  its  native  island,  it  may  be  expected  to  be  hardy  here. 
Flowers  lilac,  and  in  a  thyrse  like  those  of  the  common  Lilac 
shrub.— (Ibid.,  t  5484.) 

Epistephixtx  WiLLiAMsn  (Mr.  Williams's  Epistephium). — 
Nat,  ord ,  Orchidaceee.  Linn,,  Gynandria  Monogynia.  Native 
of  tropical  South  America.  Flowers  of  a  flne,  light,  red- 
purple  colour. — (Ibid,,  t  5485.) 

Saxifraoa  Fobttjki. — One  of  the  numerous  variegated 
plants  of  Japan.  The  leaves  are  of  the  dark  green  usual  in 
the  genus,  but  variously  blotched  on  the  upper  surface  with 
white  and  pink. — (Floral  Mag,,  pi.  221.) 

Gladiolus,  Elsanob  Nobman. — Baised  by  Mr.  Standish, 
Boyal  Nursery,  Ascot.  Flowers  white  tinged  with  pink,  and 
flaked  with  dark  pink  stripes. — (Ibid,,  pi.  222.) 

DiSA  obahdifloba  var,  stjpebba.  —  We  noticed  this 
recently  in  Messrs.  Warner  and  Williams's  "  Orchidaceous 
Plants."— (ZMd.,  pi.  223.) 

Pnmrmcovs. — Princess  of  Wales,  white,  with  lips  broadly 
bordered  with  pink.  Attraction,  white,  tinged  with  pink. 
Both  raised  by  Mr.  Salter,  Versailles  Nursery,  Hammer- 
smith.--(I6td.,  pi.  224.) 

CuniAXiB  xmiBo-TioLACEA.— Baised  by  Mr.  G.  Jackman, 
WokiBg,  hj  crossing  C,  lanuginosa  with  C,  viticeUa,  It  is 
cnnte  havdy,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  reddish  purple.— (Florwt  and  Pomohgist,  iii.,  265.) 
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one  flmmr,  and  tliree  in  the  o&era.  Four  pent  were  G«me 
Bantams^  and  one  Black.  The  claM  foT  otiier  breads  had 
fi^  antriea,  three  of  Brahmaa,  one  of  Shanghaea,  being  » 
white  oookttel  aad  dark  pidletiB,  and  ft  pen  of  odoitred 
BoffcingB. 

fiKtea  stook  oompriaad  »  fine  pan  of  amgle-oombed  White 
Borkings,  and  three  pens  of  Pigeons,  a  nice  pair  of  small 
bhw  Owls,  and  two  pairs  of  Fantails,  one  whiter  the  other 


Of  Turkeys  there  were  two  entries,  both  by  the  same  ex- 
hibitor. Of  Aylesbnry  Ducks  there  were  fite  entxiea^  bat 
some  of  the  larger  Inids  had  stained  bills.  Dnoka  of  other 
breeds  mustered  seven  entries.  A  yefj  pretty  pen  of  Wild 
Bucks  took  first  prize,  a  large  pen  of  Greys  with  white 
flights  was  second,  and  a  pen  of  tfoaens  oommended.  The 
remainder  were  iasperf eot  Boaens. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  BoAinffs  are  the  principal 
fowls  shown,  and  the  Committee  should  put  them  first,  and 
fliYe  them  most  daosos  and  prises.  Classes  for  White, 
Gfl^,  and  other  eolonred  Borkings  would  be  better  flUed 
than  those  fbr^  Hamburghs.  Oame  came  second,  and  then 
Bantams. 

Peoltry  was  also  exhibited  the  same  day  at  Bye  Cattle 
Show.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  suoh  exhibitions  of  poultiy, 
but  am  qoite  smre  we  in  the  south  require  erery  such  local 
s&ow  to  improve  our  local  fowls,  to  wit,  Borkings,  whether 
White,  Grey,  Cuckoo,  Speckled,  or  any  other  colour. — 
B.  P.  BnmT. 


FOWLS  FOE  COLD  WET  DI8TBICT. 
Cm  of  your  correspondents,  a  few  weeks  since,  was  in- 
quiring  for  the  moat  profitable  sort  of  fowls.  I  suppose  a 
goed  deal  depends  on  ciimate  and  locality ;  but  here,  in  onr 
wet  Lancasmre,  nothing  succeeds  so  well  as  the  cross-bred 
fowl,  between  the  Spanish  cock  and  the  Golden  Hamburgh 
heiB.  The  chickens  are  healthy,  and  easily  reared;  l£e 
pnEets  lay  eggs  equal  in  siie  and  quality  to  the  Spanish; 
ih«y  rare^  want  to  sit ;  they  ana  generally  blade,  a  good 
siie,  and  handsome;  and  the  cockerels  are  good  for  the 
taUe.  In  all  respects  I  think  them  much  better  than  the 
Pencilled  or  Spangled  Hamburghs,  which  are  not  so  hardy> 
lay  smaller  eggs,  and  not  so  nMBy  of  them  aa  the  oroas- 
lnede.^T.  G. 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 
AuTHouox  the  sales  of  poulby,  in  the  offiee  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  were  not  quite  so  nnmerous  as  last  year,  they 
jealmed  rather  more  monqf . 


ToMdftf  .... 
Wedneidkf  . 
IJumdsy .... 


1864. 

Pent.  M   $,  d. 

...  154  ....^  n<  17    S 
...    »6  .,^,  a08  19    0 

...    88 141  la    0 

...    S9  100    0    0 


Total 37S 


!,• 


isa. 

Pens. 

£  s.  d. 

1S8 

....   661  13    6 

fS 

,^ 

....    IM    T    0 

u 

w.  •  ... 

....     70    1    6 

40 

....    188  18    6 

total ...  sse 



....  1,054  15  6 

Pens. 

lSi4  ^ . 

,... 878 

1S68  

«> 

mended  Game  Baatams.  tat  £9  9s,    l^f!|y  other 
for  sums  varying  from  JB8  lOf.  to  £&. 

We  ai^pend  a  statemeiit  of  the  aggiegaie 
during  the  last  twelre  years : — 


aoAcT 


of  the 


1858  

1864  

*.        ...-..-    *1,™*        *        ^ 

z:z r. lilt  !•  ij- 

18M  

1886 

^ ..^    1,14«-    6     • 

.....™  .7.  rn:  Woe 

1887  .,..„. 

804  17     0- 

18M  

204 

pot 

~ !*i^  ; 

1859  

192 

JJ 

. „ 8»e   1    0 

I860  

308 
186 
310 
280 
378 

n 
»» 
>t 
If 

^ 881      0     0 

1861  ....... 

708     1     0 

1868 

- 

741   IT    7 

1868 

1,054   1»    « 

1864  

; l,06e  18     6 

The  Stewards  for  this  d^unrtment  were  G.  C.  Adkine^  ISeq.^ 
Messrs.  F.  Sabin,  W.  Lort,  jun.,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Mapplebeok:,. 
and  their  duties  were  discharged  in  a  yery  efficient  maimer* 
The  latter  gentleman  also  undertook,  and  aealoo^yj^*^ 
formed,  the  very  arduous  task  of  superintending  the  reeepteoa 
of  the  birds  and  the  dispersion  of  them  to  their  sereral  des- 
tinations. No  sooner  were  the  doors  of  the  Hall  closed  our 
Thursday  erening  that  this  work  commenced,  and  was  con- 
tinued, with  scarcely  any  intermission,  through  the  3U^it» 
BO  that  by  ten  o'dook  on  Friday  morning  the  entire  1,677 
pens  of  poultry,  and  the  290  pens  of  Pigeons,  had  either  beaa 
despatched  to  the  sereral  radway  stations,  or  were  ready  «» 
delivery  to  such  local  exhibitors  as  had  arranged  to  call  um 
them.  The  promptitude  and  ability  with  which  the  com- 
plicated regulations  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  removal 
were  carried   out,  entitle  Mr.  Mapplebeck  to  the  '"^ 

thanks  of  the  exhibitors.— (Jfidland  CoutiHes  HerdUL) 


SATINETTE  PIGEONS. 

I  AX  much  obliged  by  Ur.  H.  Koye's  explanation  i 
ing  the  pretty  Satinettes,  but  he  seems  to  disrc 
distinction  between  a  Tsriety  and  a  breed.  The 
may  be  a  trifle,  yet  it  makes  all  the  difference  between  ue* 
I  am  qaite  willing  to  acUiit  them  as  a  distinct  vaiietj,  bat» 
of  the  same  breed  as  Turbits— in  fisct,  a  distinct  variety  <f 
the  Turbit-breed  or  kind.  How  tax  they  may  be  superior  tty 
the  other  ▼anotios  of  Turbits  niuat  cemajn  a  mere  matter  o£ 
private  fianoy.  ,         .     ^ 

A  correspondent  who  haa  bred  them  informs  me  he  pairea 
a  Satinette  with  a  Turbit,  and  the  produce  were  to  all  intents 
Turbits.  Change  of  ooloor,  the  addition  of  a  tamed  crowm, 
or  a  few  feathers  on  the  feet  is  not  enough  to  oonskitate  a 
dislanot  breed  or  sort.— B.  P.  Bbxkt. 


S    6 

«.  d. 

1864 1,066    8    6 

186S 1,684  15    6 

Among  the  pens  disposed  of  were  Hr.  Tardle/s  (Market 
Biall,  Birmingham),  first  prize  Bnif  Cochin  pullets,  for  £20 ; 
Id^.  Lawrence's  second  prise  Yellow  Jacobin  Pigeons,  for 
£aO ;  Mr.  James  Wood's  first  prize  Black-breasted  Bed  Game, 
for  JB12  I2s, ;  Mr.  Ely  ah  Smitii's  first  prize  Buff  Cochin  hens, 
for  JB12  12s, ;  Mr.  James  Wood's  first  prize  Brown-breasted 
BedGame,  for  £12  Its, ;  Mrs.  Seamons's  first  prize  Aylesbury 
Dneks,  for  £12  12s, ;  Mr.  Shorthose's  first-prize  pen  of  Par- 
tridge-feathered Cochins,  for  £10  lOs, ;  Miss  Beldon's  first 
mnse  Silver  Polish  chickens,  for  iBlO  10s. ;  Mr.  Jas.  Fielding's 
first  prise  Spangled  Hamburgh  chickens,  for  JBIO  10s, ;  lbs. 
Hurf  s  seoond  prize  Silver-spuigled  ^unburgh  chickens,  for 
JBIO  10«. ;  Mr.  Aykroyd's  f&st  prize  Duckwing  Game,  for 
JBIO  109.;  Mr.  Cock's  Black-breasted  Bed  Game  (single 
cocks,)  for  jeiO  10s. ;  Mr.  Swift's  Game  Bantams,  for  JBIO  10s. ; 
Mr.  Hulbert's  Bouen  ]>n<±s,  for  JBIO  lOt.;  Miss  Biggar's 
first  prise  Spanish  pullets,  for  jBlO ;  Mr.  Bates's  commended 
Buff  Cochin  hen,  for  jBlO;  Mr.  Bishop's  commended  Buff 
Coehm  cock,  for  JBIO;  Mr.  Poole's  first  prize  Partridge- 
feathered  Cochin  cock  for  JBIO;  Mr.  Kelleway's  first  prize 
Game  Bantam  coek,  for  JBIO;  and  Mr.  PostanVi  highly  oom- 


£EGICIDE  AMONG  BEES. 

I  AX  veiy  glad  that  "  A  laAMAaKSHiBa  Bn-EUFn"  has 
again  directed  attention  to  this  interesting  subject.  It  iir 
9&.  very  well  for  such  od  captondum  writers  as  Dr.  Cumming- 
to  exclaim  "  that  bees  are  regioides  is  not  true.  They  never 
kill  their  queen;  they  love  and  are  loyal  to  her,  and  obey 
her  commands,'*  and  so  on  through  a  mortal  Times  column, 
of  what  one  of  his  reviewers  happily  styles  "a  melMuona 
compound  of  nonseMe  and  error;"  bat  the  iSset  unfortunately 
remains  that  bees  are  sometimes  provokingly  apt  to  slangh* 
ter  their  queens,  and  it  is  only  by  directing  the  attention  of 
apiarians  generally  to  the  snttieot,  and  by  carefully  colleot- 
ing  and  comparing  facta  and  observations  bearing  upon  i^ 
that  we  can  hope  folly  to  investigate,  and,  perchance,  even 
to  explain  what  now  appears  a  most  inexplicable  and  nn- 
satismctoxy  chapter  in  the  natural  history  of  the  hotney  bee. 

Taking  Huber  for  my  guide,  whenever  I  discovered  a 
queen  impriaoned  in  a  lm<^  of  workers  I  nsed  to  foncy  tltfi 
she  must  either  be  a  stranger,  or  at  least  a  snpeniumOTary 
queen  produced  in  the  same  hive ;  and  I  well  remember,  on 
fixst  finding  a  yeang  imprisoned  queen  in  a  small  queen* 
rearing  box  or  nnclmu,  we  long  and  xmavaiUng  search  I  at 
once  made  in  the  h<»e  of  discovering  a  second  princess. 
On  another  occasion  of  the  same  kind  I  £ncied  the  juvenae 
queen  must  have  mistaken  her  hive  in  returning  firovi  a 
nuptial  tidp,  and,  therefore,  having  released  her  firam  her 
sisters'  pitiless  embrace,  I  thought  I  could  promptly  and 
safely  resolve  my  doubts  by  introducing  her  to  a  single 
worker  from  the  neighbonring  colony,  to  which  I  fkncied 
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9he  bolonged.  The  solntion  was  oertainly  prompt,  but  could 
ac^i^ly  1^  deemed  satis&ctoty,  since  in  Httle  more  than  a 
i0Cxmd  the  nnfortonate  qaeen  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
having  been  instantly  stnng  by  the  strange  worker  to  which 
she  had  been  so  inconsiderately  introduced.  Here,  then, 
was  another  blow  to  my  faith  in  the  infallibiUty  of  Huber, 
who  declares  that  "the  workers  at  no  time  wUl  attempt  to 
employ  their  stingy  against  a  stranger  queen." 

In  process  of  time  I  became  aware  that  queen  bees  were 
really  liable  to  hostile  attacks  by  their  own  workers,  such 
atfca^  assuming  the  form  of  rigorous  imprisonment  in  a 
dense  cluster  of  thm  rebellioas  oihildzen;  and  at  length  I 
witnessed  seTeral  instances  which  I  have  already  related, 
and  in  which  these  incarcerations  terminated  fittfUly  in  the 
ease  of  young  and  perfectly  fertile  queens. 

Although  I  had  ascertained  that  princesses  were  very 
liable  to  the?e  attacks  on  their  return  from  their  wedding 
flights,  I  was  long  under  the  impression  that  in  their  case 
a  fatal  termination  was  not  to  be  dreaded,  and  even  went 
the  length  of  imagining  that  a  brief  period  of  imprisonment 
might  possibly  be  benefidaL 

Revenow  d  nos  mouioru.  Where  was  I  when  I  digressed? 
0«  saying  that  I  had  fancied  that  a  fifttal  termination  of  a  re- 
gioidal  attack  on  a  princess  was  not  to  be  dreaded.  But  beiore 
relating  the  facts  which  have  this  season  awakened  me  from 
my  dream  of  security,  permit  me  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  the  hypothesis  submitted  by  your  esteemed  Lanarkshire 
oonespondent,  and  which  hypothesis  these  facts  will,  I  fimcy* 
gfk  far  to  disprove.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  idea 
that  regicidal  attacks  might  be  ioitiated  by  stranger  bees 
has  been  already  promulg&ed  m  these  pages  by  that  careftil 
aad  accurate  observer  "K.  S./'*  and  as  coming  from  such 
a  quarter  it  is  undoubtedly  well  worthy  attention.  Still,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  I 
have  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  I  could  trace  a 
xegioidal  attack  to  the  presence  of  stranger  bees.  When 
these  are  introduced  in  laige  numbers,  as  in  uniting  stocks 
in  autumn,  the  risk  is  undoubtedly  great,  and  the  queen 
not  unfrequenUy  falls  a  victim  to  t)ie  iavoluntary  invasion ; 
but  so  te  as  my  experience  extends,  mere  robber  bees  neither 
molest  nor  pay  the  slightest  attentibn  to  the  native  queen. 
In  those  instances  which  I  have  witnessed  she  has  passed 
totally  nnregaxded,  th«  maranden  appearing  too  intent  on 
phmder  to  take  the  least  notioe  of  her.  In  some  cases  it 
may,  of  course,  be  different:  I  can  only  speak  of  what  I 
have  myself  seen. 

But  to  return  to  the  experience  which  completely  upset 
all  my  preconceived  notions  with  regard  to  what  I  nad 
supposed  to  be  the  innocuous  if  not  actually  beneficial  im- 
prisonment of  youthfhl  queens.  On  the  20th  of  last  Jime, 
when  honey  was  so  plentiful  that  no  bee  would  dream  of 
pilfering  firom  others  what  she  could  so  readily  collect  for 
herself,  I  opened  a  small  nuclens-box,  and  found  the  young 
queen  absent.  During  my  examination  she  returned  with 
evident  signs  of  impregnation^  and  was  instantly  seized  and 
imprisoned  in  a  dense  knot  of  workers.  Having  released 
her  from  her  persecutors,  I  closed  the  box  and  let  her  fly. 
She  returned  to  the  hive*s  mouth,  where  she  was  instantly 
seized  by  one  of  the  sentinels,  but  broke  away  from  it  and 
flew  off  again.  The  same  thing  was  repeated  once  or  twice, 
but  ultimately  she  eluded  the  guard  and  slipped  into  the 
hive.  As  the  day  advanced  I  inferred  from  the  restless 
demeanour  of  the  workers  that  she  was  again  in  durance; 
and  as  on  examining  the  hive  in  the  evening  this  proved  to 
be  the  case,  I  thought  I  would  err  on  the  side  of  caution  by- 
ensconcing  her  in  a  queen-cage  within  the  hive  itself  until 
the  next  &y,  when  on  her  release  she  was  well  received,  and 
remained  without  further  molestation.  Subsequent  events 
make  it  probable  that  she  owed  her  life  to  my  precaution. 

Later  in  the  summer  I  missed  a  young  queen,  and  ulti- 
mately disoovered  her  lifeless  on  the  ground  immediately  in 
front  of  her  hive,  and  m  that  shrunken  and  distorted  con- 
dition which  marks  the  hapless  victim  of  a  regicidal  attack. 
I  could  not  by  the  closest  examination  discover  any  sign  of 
impregnation;  but  I  had  little  doubt  of  her  having  been 
destroyed  on  her  return  from  an  excursion,  whilst  her  demise 
was  at  any  rate  a  fatal  blow  to  my  pretl^  theory  of  bene- 
ficial imprisonment.  I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  something 
even  more  conclusive. 

•  Vide  JoviucAi.  OF  HosxrevLTvax,  Yol.  VX.,  psfe  67. 


At  this  time  I  possessed  a  young  Italian  princess,  with 
which  I  was  absolutely  in  love.  She  was  not  remarkably 
large,  but  in  colour,  grace,  and  symmetry  I  have  rarely 
behdd  her  equal.  Whether  within  the  hive  or  on  the  wing 
she  was  equally  lithe  and  agile,  and  she  was  accordingly 
watched  with  an  admiring  interest  accorded  to  but  few  of 
the  inhabitants  of  my  apiary.  One  day  I  was  somewhat 
startled  at  finding  in  her  hive  that  horrible  little  knot  of 
workers,  with  whose  appearance  I  am  unfortunately  but  too 
fiEUoiliar.  Warned  by  the  misfortune  which  I  have  just 
related,  I  determined  to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  and  havinfi^ 
thus  caught  them  inflagranie  delicto,  I  congratulated  myseu 
on  being,  as  I  supposed,  in  time  to  save  my  especial  uttle 
pet  from  the  fate  which  had  only  a  few  days  before  over- 
taken her  unfortunate  sister.  Judge,  then,  of  my  mortifica- 
tion on  gently  dispersing  the  cluster  at  finding  its  nudeiui 
to  consist  only  of  the  poor  shrivelled  and  distorted  carcase 
of  my  so  recently  beautiful  queen !  On  examination  I  had 
the  additional  mortification  of  finding  conclusive  evidence 
of  a  successful  wedding  trip,  so  that  it  became  apparent 
that  my  hopes  had  ind^  been  blasted  in  the  very  moment 
of  their  fruition. 

In  neither  of  the  instances  above  related  can  I  diseem 
anything  to  countenance  the  hypothesis,  that  regicidal 
attacks  are  initiated  by  robbers.  It  is  true,  that  m  the 
first  case  the  hive  was  open  at  the  commencement,  but  not 
only  was  no  plundering  perceptible,  but,  as  stated  before, 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  robber  bee  at 
that  season  of  plenty ;  and  even  setting  this  aside  it  will 
scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  sentinels  at  the  entraaoe 
by  whom  the  queen  was  afterwards  repeatedly  assaulted 
belonged  to  the  marauding  fraternity.  In  the  other  case  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  could  discover  no  appearance  of  aa 
attack  by  robber  bees,  and  that  I  am  satisfied  that  none  had 
taken  place. — ^A  Deyonsbisb  Bxb-kzipbb. 


SWAEMING  TBBSU8  DEPEIVING. 

My  experience  does  not  all  coindde  with  that  of  your' 
correspondent  "J.  B.  B.,"  who  at  page  444  seems  to  imply 
that  allowing  stock-hives  to  swarm  increases  their  hoa^ 
store ;  the  inverse  of  this  rule  holds  good  with  us.  Surefy 
the  queens  of  the  storified  hives  must  have  been  worn  out 
by  age,  or  there  was  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
management  of  these  hives,  when  such  an  invidious  com- 
parison could  be  drawn. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  union  is  strength,  both  of 
population  and  honey  store,  the  escape  of  a  swarm  from  a 
depriving-hive,  despite  the  best  efforts  to  avert  it>  is  looked 
upon  as  a  great  misfortune  by  us  northeners,  and  it  is  at  once 
returned,  should  it  stubbornly  refdse  to  remain,  even  though 
royal  cells  be  destroyed.  The  queen  herself  is  often  sacri- 
ficed, so  as  to  keep  up  the  popmation;  but  if  the  swarm  is 
hived  another  prime  one  is  as  soon  as  posidble  procured  and 
added  to  the  emigrants,  with  the  view  of  combining  a  suffi- 
cient force  for  the  getting  up  or  completing  supers. 

No  better  proof  of  the  success  of  the  "  conservative  prin- 
ciple" need  be  looked  for  than  the  interestmg  report  of  that 
thoroughly  practical  conservative  bee-master  Mr.  S.  Bevan 
Fox,  "  My  Apiary  in  1864,"  published  in  a  recent  Number. 

I  made  an  involuntary  convert  to  the  depriving  system 
this  year  as  follows :— A  most  enthusiastic  bee-keeper  in  this 
quarter,  of  the  old  swarming  school,  who  usually  spares 
neither  time,  trouble*  nor  sugar,  to  have  the  honour  of 
hiving  the  earliest  swarm  in  the  district,  was  left  behind 
this  season,  and  chancing  to  meet  me  was  lamenting  over 
his  bad  luck.  He  told  me  he  had  kept  a  swarm  in  one 
Stewarton  octagon  box  purposely  to  have  an  unusually  early 
swarm;  the  b<Ms  had  been  long  "  lying  out,"  but  somehow 
or  other  would  not  come  off.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised 
on  my  telling  him  that  his  anxie^  to  effect  his  desire  was 
in  all  probability  the  cause  of  its  frustration.  It  was  more 
than  likely  that  the  queen,  in  the  small  area  of  available 
comb  in  a  single  Stewarton  had  not  room  sufficient  to 
unburden  herself  of  her  eggs,  so  as  to  fit  her  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  fiy  off  with  the  longed-for  swarm.  In  addition, 
he  was  a  considerable  loser  by  allowing  his  bees  to  hang 
out  idle  duiing  the  then  capital  honey-gathering  season. 
Beaten  as  he  was,  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than 
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follow  my  Advice  of  giTing  a  Beoond  breeding-box  below  at 
onoe,  shortly  thereafter  a  honey  one,  and  fhrther  breedinff- 
$pace  padnaUy  ae  the  stock  might  require  it.  The  result 
wae  his  taking  off  a  splendid  super  or  clover  honey,  and  a 
leoond  beautiftil  one  of  tne  gleanings  of  the  heather  and  on  its 
return  from  the  moors  a  veiy  heavy  stock.  On  showing  me 
with  pride  the  laet  of  thebe  trophies,  he  told  me  as  long  as 
fie  kept  bees  he  would  never  allow  a  hive  to  swarm,  to 
which  resolution  I  made  the  addendum  always  providing 
he  kept  his  queens  young  and  vigorous,  for  which  addition^ 
hint  he  expressed  his  further  acknowledgements  to— A  Ksn- 
vsxwsEiBX  Bke-kxspeh. 


WILTSHIRE  BACON  versus   HBETFOEDSHIBJS 

BACON. 
.  SoMX  weeks  ago  I  read  in  your  paper  how  to  make  bacon 
by  a  "WiLTSHiKB  Bxctok."  Now,  I  knows  better;  and 
what  your  Rector  tells  us  to  do  about  letting  out  the  brine 
by  a  hole  in  the  comer  of  the  tray,  taking  out  the  bacon 
when  cured,  rubbhig  it  with  bran,  and  hanging  it  in  the 
kitchen,  you  may  just  as  well  rub  it  with  a  brickbat  and 
hang  it  in  the  sun.  If  you  want  p^ood  bacon,  do  as  I  do, 
place  your  side  of  a  good-blzed  pig  in  your  tray.  If  it 
weighs  50  lbs.,  take  of  common  salt  2  lbs.,  bay  salt  2  lbs., 
saltpetre  4  ozs.,  mix  these  salts  well  together  and  rub  the 
mixture  in  thoroughly.  This  is  the  first  day's  work.  The 
second  day  take  1^  lb.  sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  boil 
them  together  and  pour  on  to  your  bacon,  as  is  to  be,  hot, 
then  rub  the  salts  and  the  vinegar  and  sugar  well  in.  Do 
this  and  turn  the  sides  every  day  for  a  month,  never  let  off 
the  brine,  then  take  them  out  and  smoke  them  gently  in 
wood  smoke  for  three  weeks.  If  my  bacon  does  not  beat 
the  Wiltshire  out  and  out,  I  am  not — Sally  Gbisxin. 

P.S. — ^Some  people  like  their  bacon  hogs  singed.  My 
grandfather,  a  Berkshire  man,  would  insist  that  no  bacon 
was  good  uxkless  the  hogs  were  singed.  He  was  a  blue-eyed 
old  Saxon,  and  like  all  of  that  race  hard  to  move.  I  believe 
there  is  no  occasion  to  singe  bacon  hogs.  My  neighbour,  the 
doctor's  wife,  a  Warwickshire  lady,  tells  me  they  never  use 
■agar  in  curing  their  bacon  in  tho  nortii,  and  never  smoke  it, 
diying  it  in  the  kitchen.    I^aaty  stuff,  I  say. 


CUEING  BACON. 


Anothbr  inquiiy  concemia^  bacon !  and  from  "  Ballin- 
asloe,"  in  the  lana  of  Bacon !  I  aha]]  henceforth  attach  a 
more  literal  meaning  (not  indeed  forgetting  the  figurative), 
to  the  phrase,  "  Every  man  vrnnts  to  save  his  bacon." 

Matters  relating  to  food  mv.st  alv  ..ts  be  ranked  among 
important  matters.  Thus  an  army  l^t'pt  on  short  rations 
for  a  week  would  be  beaten  by  on  inferior  force  of  well-fed — 
say  bacon-fed,  to  the  last  hour. 

In  replying  to  my  Irish  correspondent,  I  would  say  first, 
that  much  depends  upon  the  pig.  Not  to  take  the  extreme 
case,  that  without  a  pig  there  would,  manifestly,  be  no  bacon 
at  all ;  but  with  an  inferior  pig,  inferior  in  breed  and  feed, 
the  bacon  will  be  inferior  too. 

I  would  presume,  then,  that  ir^y  inquirer  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Irish  pig  described  in  a  book  lying  before  me,  in 
these  not  favourable  words.  **  In  Ireland  the  native  pig  is 
tall,  long-legged,  bony,  heavy-eared,  coarse-haired,  and  by  no 
means  possessing  hidf  so  much  the  appearance  of  domestic 
swine  as  they  do  of  the  wild  boar."'  I  remember  seeing 
large  droves  of  such  pigs  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  but  I 
hope  they  are  no  more  visible  anywhere. 

The  best  pig  for  a  gentleman's  pig — :.  c,  where  not  wanted 
of  a  large  size,  is  the  Berkshire,  very  slightly  crossed  with  the 
Chinese.  I  began  with  the  rule  of  killing  when  the  supposed 
weight  was  eight  score  pounds,  but  now  that  little  mouths 
begin  to  bo  larger  moutiis,  I  kill  at  nine  score. 

As  to  the  component  parts  of  the  pickle.  We  use  a  stone 
of  salt  for  the  whole  pig  of  nine  score  including  hams,  faces, 
Ac,  and  1  lb.  of  saltpetre ;  nothing  else  whatever  is  used  for 
the  flitches. 

A  person  accustomed  to  salting  bacon  soon  sees,  so  my 
cook  informs  me,  when  the  meat  will  take  in  no  more  salt. 
True  Wiltshire  people  use  no  other  ingredients  even  for  the 


hams,  but  usually  they  are  cured  moi9  high]|y»  vide  ^ 
cookery  book  at  hand,  and  choose  the  receipt  most  pletnag. 
— ^WiLTflBiiue  Bbctob. 


Labob  Importation  or  Eoos. — The  enormous  number  of 
291,507,240  eggs  has  been  imported  into  tlus  country  in  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  present  year !— not  very  &r  fr«ni  a 
million  a-day. 


OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

DiRuiraTON  Poultet  Sbow.— I  luTe  receiTed  a  Otme  eoek  fron  the 
Derllngton  8bow  wbioh  doee  not  beloDf  to  me.  If  the  owner  will  wrtle 
and  deecrtbe  the  bird  I  sbaU  be  heppj  to  tend  It  to  him.— Banv  Bbavob, 
Lower  JBroughion,  Manehetter, 

GHAKAcrKRiSTiCB  OF  Blace  HAXBUEOHe  (OomUh  AiU«rift«r).~The 
vhepe  and  oomb  thonld  be  the  eame  ae  the  other  ▼arfetics  of  this  breed. 
The  deaf  ear  should  be  quite  white,  the  face  should  not 

Gamx  Cockxesl  Cbowiho  (i.  F.  &).— Although  attheafeof  fonr moathe 
■one  cock  chiokene  make  a  tort  of  noiee  that  maj  by  eonrtesj  ha  ealled 
orowioff,  yet  it  is  nothing  extraordinsnr  that  a  bird  two  months  older 
should  M  silent.    The  Qame  are  the  Ukellest  to  ocow  earlj,  and  the  bird  in  i 

question  may  have  crowed  many  times  without  haring  been  heard.  y# 

DissAStD  Fowls  (Lady  SuUeriber).—We  fear  your  fowls  hare  the  roup. 
If  there  are  but  few  eaeee  separate  the  siek  from  the  healthy,  and  give 
Belly's  pills.  If  all  are  affected,  and  you  hare  too  many  to  treefc  as  inTaIMB, 
giro  siimulants— strong  beer  is  the  beirti  and  put  camphor  la  aU  their  water. 
Tamirg  PAaaoQDXTB  (Idem). ^Wt  haTe  the  small  Parroqnets,  it  yon 
mean  the  Undulatas,  perfectly  ume,  sud  have  ne?er  had  sny  dilflenlty 
with  them.  We  have  constantly  seen  them  at  liberty  flying  about  in  reome. 
A  toft  of  growing  grass  is  a  bribe  they  can  nerer  reeist,  and  they  will  ge- 
anywhere  for  It. 

DiAR£B(EA  zir  CoCBtK-CHzi«A  FowLS  (W.  IT.).— Tou  must  continue  the 
purglog  till  the  eracuations  assume  a  nstnrsl  and  healthy  state  and  colour. 
Feed  on  the  Aioefe  nourishing  things.  a«  oatmeal,  but  very  little  at  a  time. 
Discontinue  the  cabbace  and  Indian  com.  We  hare  little  doubt  she  hsa 
picked  up  something  that  Is  iojarious  if  not  poisonous;  but  castor-oil  will 
carry  It  off  if  perserered  in. 

Cock's  Leo  Ulcerated  (Lenfon).— We  know  no  poultry  doctors.  If  the 
bird  keeps  io  good  condition  you  will  only  bava  to  wash  the  wound  eoa- 
stantly,  and  keep  It  dressed  with  citron  ointment  as  soon  as  the  discharge 
diminishes.  Oanerslly  speaking,  these  affections  of  ttae  leg  are  the  pre- 
cursors of  fatal  maladies;  bat  in  these  initunces  they  are  accompanied  by 
sbrlTelling  of  the  limb  and  wasting  of  the  body.  The  absence  of  these 
symptoms  in  your  case  would  seem  to  point  to  an  accidental  cause  for  the 
ailment. 

TuuBiT  PiuBON  AFrxcTKD  WITH  CoLD  (M.  X).-—To  administer  cod-tiver 
oil  to  PIgeoos,  iDlz  flour  or  meal  with  the  oil  to  a  stifBih  paste,  roll  it  Into 
p^eCs,  and  give  the  bird  one  every  twelve  hour:  The  pellet  wJU  bo  uH>r9 
easily  swallowed  if  a  few  drops  of  water  are  first  put  Into  the  bird's  mouth. 
— B.  P.  B. 

8u  vbr-Grft  Rabbit  Skims  ( CoiMy). ^Refer  to  the  London  list  of  furriers* 
and  write  to  some  of  them  if  you  have  a  dozen  or  more  skins. 

Can  ART  ( W.  B.  A.).'-A%  the  bird  becomes  dull  and  heavy,  and  his  feathers 
rufle  only  when  hung  from  the  eurtain<-pole  near  the  window,  it  is  Tory 
probable  that  the  fumes  of  the  gas  collect  there  during  this  season,  aa  the 
heated  fames  rise  to  near  the  oeiling  and  rush  to  the  coldest  part  of  the 
room.  Let  the  csge  be  suspended  in  a  warmer  part  of  the  room,  and  lower 
from  the  ceiling. 

CANABrEs  MocLTino  {Canaritn$in).-^\tX^  Canaries  occasionally  lose  their 
voice  from  cold.  Beneflt  may  be  derived  from  dissolving  Spanish  liqoortee 
in  his  drinklog-water.  2nd,  Maw  seed— that  is,  poppy  seed,  is  generally 
much  relished  by  the  birds,  and  I  thiak  it  much  more  conducive  to  their 
health  than  hemp  or  rape  seed.  Srd,  Bread  is  not  injurious,  and  you  may 
let  your  bird  eat  as  mnch  as  he  likes.  4th,  To  cut  the  bird's  daws,  take 
him  in  your  hand,  and  looking  through  the  nails  to  see  how  far  the  qvick 
extends,  then  cut  off  the  remainder  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors.— B.  P.  B. 
SvrKRSTiTiONs  ABOUT  Beks  i  J.  Jack»on).—'^Qna  letter  is  written  in  a  good 
spirit,  but  is  totally  at  variance  with  our  own  experience,  and  the  ezperieaee 
of  all  apiarians.  We  are  very  glad  that  you  derive  assistanoc  from  our 
pegee. 


LONDON  MAHKETS.— November  21. 
P0UI.TB7. 

The  chsraoter  of  the  Christmss  market  of  late  years  has  been  almoet 
moaolonous— (bw  flrsi-claas  goodr,  they  consequently  make  good  prices ; 
large  qusn titles  of  inrerior  poultry,  which  flnda  a  sale  with  difficulty,  but 
Is  evidently  remnnerative  from  the  bet  It  is  persevered  In.  Duiiog  the  flrst. 
lew  years  of  the  Ooose  clubs  the  supply  of  these  birda  wss  inadequato,  they 
therefore  made  very  large  pricei.  There  are  plenty  of  them  now,  but  they 
sell  trell.  une  man  sends  up  many  thousands.  Poultry  is  in  tbe  a«eeodast 
during  this  week  in  Sussex,  Bmez,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  LiscolBshire,  and 
msny  parts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  From  the 
Tarloua  points  all  come  to  Lesdonhall  as  their  ooiumon  cenirp,  and  tbe 
market  during  this  week  is  a  perfectly  unique  sight.  We  do  not  quote 
1'urkeys.  If  of  good  quality  they  are  like  meat,  and  valuable,  acecrdlug  to 
weight,  rising  rapidly  after  the  linnit  of  eighteen  pounds  is  passed. 
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